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CHAPTER  I. 

DISEASES  AND   INJURIES  OP  THE  JOINTS. 

SECT.  I. — ^DI8L0CATI0N& 
1.   GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

A  DISLOCATION,  OT  luxatioD,  is  the  sudden  and  forcible  removal  of  one  articalar 
surface  from  another,  generally  as  a  result  of  external  violence. 

As  all  joints  are  necessarily  composed  of  at  least  two  bones,  the  question  natu- 
rally arises,  which  should  be  considered  as  the  luxated  one  ?  Upon  this  subject 
all  surgical  authorities  are,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  their  writings,  agreed. 
In  every  accident  of  this  description  the  bone  nearest  the  trunk  is  regarded 
as  the  fixed  bone,  and  the  one  articulated  with  it  as  the  dislocated.  Thus,  in 
luxation  of  the  shoulder-joint,  the  scapula  retains  its  normal  position,  either 
actually  or  supposititiously,  while  the  humerus  is  thrown  ofif  the  glenoid  cavity, 
at  one  time  in  this  direction,  and  at  another  in  that  In  dislocation  of  the  elbow, 
the  ulna  and  radius  are  forced  away  from  the  humerus,  the  latter  serving  as  the 
fixed  point  The  same  rule  obtains  in  regard  to  all  the  articulations  of  the  in- 
ferior extremity,  except  that  of  the  ankle,  in  which,  by  a  singular  perversion  of 
the  manner  of  considering  the  subject,  the  foot  is  looked  upon  as  the  fixed  point, 
and  the  tibia  as  the  movable. 

Dislocations  are  divisible  into  simple  and  complicated,  complete  and  incom- 
plete, primitive  and  consecutive,  recent  and  old,  single  and  double.  When  the 
accident  occurs  before  birth  it  is  designated  by  the  term  congenital. 

A  luxation  is  said  to  be  simple  when  it  is  unaccompanied  by  anything  more 
than  a  slight  rupture  of  the  ligaments,  or  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles.  Although 
such  an  accident  is  usually  produced  by  external  force,  as  a  blow  or  fall,  it  may 
occasionally  arise  purely  from  muscular  action,  especially  when  it  is  favored  by 
disease  of  the  affected  joint 

In  a  compliccUed  dislocation  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  relation  between 
the  two  contiguous  surfaces,  some  serious  lesion  of  the  soft  parts,  as,  for  example, 
a  wound  communicating  with  the  displaced  bone  or  opening  directly  into  the 
articulation,  laceration  of  important  vessels  or  nerves,  contusion  of  the  integu- 
ments and  muscles,  or  fracture  of  the  luxated  bone.  When  the  wound  penetrates 
the  affected  joint,  the  accident  is  usually  called  a  compound  dislocation. 

A  complete  luxation  is  one  in  which  the  head  of  a  bone,  totally  removed 
from  its  corresponding  articular  surface,  effects  a  lodgment  in  a  new  situation  ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  forced  down  into  the  axilla, 
resting  against  the  border  of  the  scapula,  below  the  glenoid  cavity.  In  an  in- 
complete luxation,  on  the  contrary,  the  articular  surfaces,  although  they  have 
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lost  tbeir  relative  position,  remain  still  partially  in  contact  with  each  other. 
Displacement  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  against  the  coracoid  process  affordtf  a 
good  illustration  of  this  variety  of  accident. 

In  primitive  dislocation,  the  displaced  bone  continues  in  the  position  into 
which  it  was  originally  forced ;  in  consecutive,  it  abandons  its  original  situation, 
and  becomes  fixed  in  another.  Such  an  accident,  however,  can  only  happen,  as 
a  general  rule,  wb«n  the  luxation  depends  upon  some  organic  disease  of  the 
articular  surfaces,  allowing  them  gradually  to  separate  from  each  other,  either 
by  the  mere  weight  of  the  corresponding  limb,  or  by  the  action  of  the  neighbor- 
ing and  associated  muscles.  In  the  traumatic  form  of  the  injury  such  an  event 
must  be  exceedingly  rare,  although  we  must  admit  its  possibility,  the  dislocating' 
agent  forcing  the  bone  at  once  to  the  greatest  verge  of  its  displacement ;  or,  as 
not  unfrequently  occurs,  its  farther  progress  is  effectually  arrested  by  some  op- 
posing osseous  prominence  or  some  tensely  strung  soft  part,  as  a  tendon,  muscle, 
or  fibrous  membrane.  Luxation  of  the  knee-joint  from  caries  of  the  articular 
surfaces  furnishes  a  characteristic  exemplification  of  these  two  kinds  of  displace- 
ment. In  this  accident  the  head  of  the  tibia  gradually  forsakes  the  condyles  of 
the  femur,  slipping  back  into  the  popliteal  region,  from  whence,  in  time,  it  is 
drawn  up  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone  by  the  flexor  muscles,  thus 
suffering  secondary  luxation.  A  similar  occurrence,  Although  exceedingly  un- 
common, may,  nevertheless,  happen  in  a  very  robust  subject  in  traumatic  disloca- 
tion of  the  hip,  shoulder,  or  lower  jaw,  where  the  force  is  barely  sufficient  to  lift 
the  head  of  the  bone  out  of  its  socket  upon,  but  not  over,  its  rim,  from  which  it 
is  afterwards  removed  either  by  mere  muscular  contraction  or  by  the  conjoint  in- 
fluence of  this  and  the  weight  of  the  part  connected  with  the  displaced  bone. 

The  terms  recent  and  old  refer  merely  to  the  duration  of  the  injury,  and  might 
seem,  at  first  view,  to  require  no  particular  explanation.  The  propriety  of  this, 
however,  will  be  rendered  at  once  obvious  if  the  question  be  asked,  when  does  a 
dislocation  become  old  ?  does  it  become  old  in  a  few  days,  or  weeks,  or  months  ? 
As  far  as  mere  time  is  concerned,  no  lesion  of  this  kind  can  be  regarded  as  old 
unless  it  has  existed  for  at  least  from  six  to  twelve  months ;  but  if  we  look  at 
the  subject  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in  reference 
to  our  ability  to  restore  the  affected  joint  to  its  natural  relations,  it  will  be  found 
that,  while  one  dislocation  may  not  be  old  at  the  end  of  several  months,  another 
may  become  so  vrithin  the  first  few  weeks.  Thus,  a  luxated  shoulder  may  fre- 
quently bo  successfully  reduced  after  a  lapse  of  two  months,  or  even  considera- 
bly later,  whereas  if  we  attempt  to  restore  a  dislocated  elbow  at  the  end  of  one- 
third  or  even  one-fourth  of  that  time,  we  shall  generally  signally  fail  The 
import  of  these  two  terms,  then,  is  one  of  much  greater  importance  than  has 
generally  been  admitted,  having,  practically  considered,  a  positive  value  and  sig- 
nificance. 

A  single  dislocation  is  one  in  which  only  one  joint  is  involved ;  in  the  double 
form  of  the  accident,  on  the  contrary,  the  corresponding  joint  is  likewise  affected. 
The  lower  jaw  suffers  more  frequently  in  the  latter  way  than  any  other  piece  of 
the  skeleton,  but  a  similar  displacement  is  also  occasionally  witnessed  in  the 
humerus,  ulna,  radius,  clavicle,  ilium,  and  fibula.  Double  dislocation  may  be 
complete  or  incomplete,  simple  or  complicated. 

In  relation  to  its  sea/,  it  may  be  observed  that  nearly  all  the  joints  in  the  body 
are  liable  to  dislocation ;  nevertheless,  experience  has  shown,  what  a  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of  these  parts  might  have  led  us  to  anticipate,  that 
those  which  admit  of  varied  and  extensive  motion  are  much  more  prone  to  this 
injury  than  such  as  enjoy  only  a  very  limited  motion.  Hence,  what  are  called 
the  ball  and  socket  joints,  of  which  those  of  the  hip  and  shoulder  are  the  best 
representatives,  are  a  great  deal  oftener  affected  than  the  ginglymoid,  as  those 
of  the  elbow  and  knee.  The  tables  of  Malgaigne  prove  that  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder-joint  are  more  frequent  than  those  of  all  the  other  movable  articulations 
together,  821  cases  out  of  481  having  occurred  here.  Comparing  the  relative 
proportion  of  cases  in  the  two  extremities,  the  same  distinguished  observer  finds 
that  they  are  seven  times  more  numerous  in  the  superior  than  in  the  inferior. 
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These  diflferences  in  the  relative  frequency  of  this  lesion  in  diflTerent  joints  are, 
as  already  stated,  clearly  referable  to  the  differences  in  their  stfucture  and  func- 
tions. Of  all  the  large  articulations  in  the  body,  that  of  the  shoulder  is  the  most 
insecurely  constructed ;  the  glenoid  cavity  is  remarkably  shallow ;  the  capsular 
ligament  is  long  and  loose,  and  the  joint,  admitting  of  every  variety  of  motion, 
is  under  the  direct  influence  of  numerous  powerful  muscles,  and  exposed  to  nu- 
merous accidents.  Why,  then,  should  we  be  surprised  that  it  is  so  often  the 
seat  of  dislocation  ?  The  hip-joint,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  most  admirably  con- 
trived joint  of  which  we  can  possibly  form  any  conception ;  as  a  piece  of  mecha- 
nism it  is  perfect ;  the  acetabulum  is  an  immense  socket,  in  which  the  whole  head 
of  the  femur  is  literally  buried,  and  to  which  it  is  still  further  secured  by  two 
powerful  ligaments,  the  round  and  the  capsular ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  it 
is  surrounded  by  numerous  large  muscles,  which  serve  to  support  and  protect  it 
from  injury.  Thus  constituted,  this  articulation  is  comparatively  seldom  the 
seat  of  dislocation,  hardly,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  shoulder-joint,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  9^.  The  clavicle,  which  enjoys  only  a  very  limited  degree 
of  motion,  is  not  infrequently  luxated,  its  exposed  situation  and  its  buttress-like 
office  rendering  it  peculiarly  prone  to  the  accident,  occupying,  in  this  respect, 
nearly  the  same  rank,  according  to  Malgaigne's  statistics,  as  the  hip-joint. 

Thus,  recapitulating  what  has  been  said  above,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
most  powerful  predisposing  causes  of  dislocation  are,  varied  and  extensive  mo- 
lion  of  the  joints,  want  of  firmness  between  the  articulating  surfaces,  arising 
either  from  their  shallowness  or  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  their  ligaments, 
and  the  exposed  situation  and  peculiar  functions  of  the  bones  entering  into  their 
composition. 

The  direction  in  which  dislocations  occur  is  subject  to  much  diversity,  de- 
pending upon  the  nature  of  the  joint,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  force  is 
applied  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  In  the  ginglymoid  articulations  the  bones 
may  be  displaced  backwards,  forwards,  or  to  either  side ;  in  the  orbicular,  as, 
for  example,  that  of  the  shoulder,  downwards,  forwards,  upwards,  or  backwards. 

Dislocations  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  are  most  frequent  in  middle- 
aged  and  elderly  persons.  Of  643  cases,  analyzed  by  Malgaigne,  only  one  oc- 
curred under  the  fifth  year,  and  none  after  the  ninetieth.  The  period  of  the 
greatest  frequency  was  between  the  thirtieth  and  sixty-fifth  year.  The  reason 
of  these  differences  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  bones  of  young 
subjects,  being  comparatively  soft  and  pliant,  and  not  yet  everywhere  completely 
solidified,  yield  most  easily  at  their  epiphyses  and  even  at  their  shafts,  while  those 
of  very  old  and  decrepit  people  are  generally  so  brittle  that  it  requires  much  less 
force  to  break  than  to  luxate  them.  It  is  seldom  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint  after  the  age  of  sixty,  while  it  is  sufficiently 
common  to  meet  with  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the  capsular  liga- 
ment This  statement,  however,  must  be  received  with  some  degree  of  restric- 
tion, for  it  is  obviously  not  applicable  to  all  the  articulations.  The  shoulder-joint, 
for  instance,  forms  a  striking  exception,  its  dislocation  in  old  age  being  much  more 
f^quent  than  fracture  of  the  superior  extremity  of  the  humerus. 

Cau»e8, — The  efficient  causes  of  dislocation  are  external  ii\jury  and  muscular 
contraction.  Most  cases  are  due  to  the  former,  acting  either  directly  upon  the 
joint,  or  indirectly  through  some  bone  articulated  with  it  Dislocation  of  the 
shoulder,  consequent  upon  a  blow  or  fall  upon  its  top,  affords  a  good  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  injury  acts  when  applied  directly  to  an  articulation.  In 
this  case  the  force  is  spent  upon  the  superior  extremity  of  the  humerus,  propelling 
the  head  of  the  bone  down  into  the  axilla,  beyond  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula.  The  femur  may  be  luxated  in  a  similar  manner,  by  a  heavy  body 
falling  on  the  hip,  while  the  thigh  is  in  a  state  of  abduction.  Lateral  dislocation 
of  the  patella  is  another  instance  of  displacement  occasioned  by  direct  violence. 
Sometimes  a  severe  wrench  is  necessary  to  produce  the  accident,  especially  when 
the  bones  are  connected  by  short  and  strong  ligaments,  requiring  great  force  to 
separate  them. 

A  more  common  mode  of  causing  this  accident  is  by  the  indirect  application 
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of  force.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the  diBlocfttions  of  the  upper  extremity,  and  man 
also  of  the  lowe%  are  the  result  of  riolcnce,  transmitted  from  the  distal  portiu 
of  the  limb,  and  concentrated  upon  some  particular  bone,  which  thus  loses  it 
connection  with  the  opposing  surface.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  falls  upon  tb 
band  eo  often  luxate  the  wrist,  the  elbow,  and  even  the  sboulder,  acconling  t< 
the  point  upon  which  the  violence  is  exploded.  Dislocation  of  the  claviole  i. 
usually  induced  by  falls  npon  the  Ehoulder,  in  which  this  bone  is  acted  upnn  bj 
two  forces  coming  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  being  caused  by  the  weigbt  oi 
the  body,  and  the  other  by  the  object  struck. 

Of  the  ability  of  the  muscles  to  induce  this  accident,  experience  has  farmishe^ 
ample  proof.  I  hare  myself  witnessed  a  number  of  examples  of  it,  mostly  ia  tbi 
shoulder,  during  attacks  of  epilepsy.  In  one,  the  accident  occurred  simply  by 
raising  the  hand  above  the  level  of  the  head.  Yawning  is  a  common  cause  of 
dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw.  Several  coses  have  been  recorded  of  dlsplacemenl 
of  the  thigh-bone  by  muscnlar  contraction.  In  the  gingiymoid  joints  auch  occur- 
rences must,  for  obviona  reasons,  be  much  less  frequent  than  in  the  orbicular. 

Some  persons  possess  the  power  of  dislocating  cert^n  joints  voluntarily,  simply 
by  muscular  action.  I  have  seen  several  individuals  who  possessed  this  faculty, 
but  I  have  always  noticed  that,  however  strongly  they  exerted  themselves,  they 
could  not  produce  anything  Lke  a  complete  displacement  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces, and  it  is  presumable  that  most  of  the  examples  that  have  been  reported 
have  been  of  this  description.  Dr.  Uaynes,  of  Saratoga,  has  published  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  case  of  a  lad,  seven  years  old,  who  is  said  to  be  able  to  luxate,  aod 
also  to  reduce,  the  joints  of  the  knee,  elbow,  wrist,  thumb  and  fingers,  with  per- 
fect ease,  by  muscular  contraction. 

In  all  cases  of  dislocation,  whether  the  result  of  direct  or  indirect  injury  or  of 
muscular  contraction,  the  accident  is  materially  favored  by  a  partial  separation 
of  the  articular  surfaces.  The  lower  jaw  cannot  suffer  displacement  so  long  as 
it  is  closed,  but  if  the  chin  is  struck  while  the  body  is  depressed,  and  the  condyli- 
drawn  forward  upon  the  anterior  convex  part  of  the  temporal  fossa,  the  slightest 
blow  will  sut&ce  to  throw  the  bone  down  over  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  process. 
Dislocation  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla  is  greatly  promoted  by  abduction  and 
elevation  of  the  ann.  The  femur  is  generally  luxated  upwards  and  backwards 
against  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  ilium,  by  falls  upon  the  hip,  and  the  occurrence 
is  always  greatly  facilitated  by  the  circumstance  of  the  person  having  a  heavy 
load  on  the  back.  A  twisted  or  contorted  state  of  the  limb  is  generally  highly 
conducive  to  the  accident. 

Organic  disease  of  a  joint  may  become  a  cause  of  dislocation,  as  seen  iu  lig. 
1,  from  a  patient   of  Professor  T.  Q.  Richardson.     The  man  had  labored  for  a 
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long  time  nnder  an  arthritic  affection  of  the  knee,  which  was  gradually  followed 
by  permanent  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  backwards  behind  the  con- 
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dyles  of  the  femnr.  There  was  no  external  disease  of  any  kind.  The  head  of 
the  bone  could  easily  be  reduced,  but  not  kept  in  position,  owing,  apparently,  to 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joint. 

2.    SIMPLE  DISLOCATIONS. 

Dislocations  are  characterized  by  a  certain  train  of  symptomSf  by  which  they 
may,  in  general,  be  easily  distinguished  from  other  accidents.  Of  these  symp- 
toms, the  most  constant  and  prominent  are,  loss  of  fanction  of  the  affected  articu- 
lation, lodgment  of  the  displaced  bone  in  an  unnatural  situation,  deformity  of 
the  joint,  and  change  in  the  mobility,  length,  and  axis  of  the  corresponding  limb. 
To  these  may  be  added,  as  subordinate  phenomena,  the  noise  which  is  occasion- 
ally heard  by  the  patient  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  numbness  of  the  parts 
fh>m  pressure  of  the  luxated  bone  upon  the  nerves,  contusion  and  discoloration 
of  the  integuments,  together  with  pain,  swelling,  and  crepitation  as  effects  of 
the  resulting  inflammation. 

Immediate  and,  generally,  entire  loss  of  function  of  the  affected  joint  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  dislocation,  however  induced.  Thus,  in  luxation  of 
the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  the  lower  jaw  is  widely  separated  from  the 
upper,  and  all  the  efforts  that  the  patient  can  make  are  insufficient  to  shut  his 
mouth.  When  the  principal  joints  of  the  upper  extremity  are  affected,  the  per- 
son is  unable,  without  assistance,  to  carry  his  hand  to  the  head,  or  to  execute 
the  motioQS  of  flexion,  extension,  circumduction,  pronation,  and  supination ;  the 
whole  limb  feels  heavy  and  numb,  and  requires  to  be  supported  by  the  sound 
one.  In  dislocation  of  the  foot,  leg,  and  thigh,  progression  is  not  only  imprac- 
ticable, but  every  attempt  of  this  kind  is  attended  with  so  much  distress  as  to 
cause  at  once  its  discontinuance.  The  loss  of  function  necessarily  persists  so 
long  as  the  joint  remains  unreduced,  although,  in  time,  it  is  often  partially  re- 
gained. 

Impairment  of  the  motion  of  the  corresponding  limb  is  an  important  symptom 
of  this  lesion.  The  patient,  in  general,  not  only  loses  all  voluntary  control  over 
the  member,  but  the  surgeon,  upon  taking  hold  of  it,  and  attempting  to  carry  it 
about  in  different  directions,  finds  it  impossible  to  effect  his  object.  Motion,  it 
is  true,  is  not  always  completely  abolished,  but  there  is  no  case  in  which  it  is 
not  considerably,  if  not  greatly,  restricted.  In  some  of  the  articulations,  as,  for 
example,  in  that  of  the  elbow,  the  displaced  bones  are  so  thoroughly  interlocked, 
or  hooked  together,  as  to  render  it  difficult,  even  by  the  most  adroit  and  perse- 
vering efforts  at  extension  and  counter-extension,  to  disengage  them  from  each 
other,  and  restore  them  to  their  natural  situation.  Immobility,  therefore,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  symptoms  of  dislocation.  Its  causes  are  threefold,  muscular 
contraction,  opposing  osseous  prominences,  and  constricting  ligamentous  bands, 
or  all  these  united.  A  knowledge  of  these  obstacles  is  of  great  practical  moment, 
as  it  Involves  important  therapeutic  considerations,  which  should  be  well  under- 
stood by  every  surgeon. 

In  most  cases  of  this  accident  the  surgeon  is  able  to  feel  the  displaced  bone  in 
its  new  situcUUm,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  corresponding  articular  surface.  Some- 
times, indeed,  it  may  even  be  readily  detected  with  the  eye,  from  the  prominence 
which  it  forms  by  raising  up  the  muscles  and  integuments  beneath  which  it  lies. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  precise  position  of  the  bone,  a  careful  examination  will 
generally  be  required,  especially  when  there  is  much  tumefaction  obscuring  the 
symptoms.  For  this  purpose  one  hand  is  placed  upon  the  injured  joint,  while 
the  other  is  employed  in  moving  the  corresponding  limb ;  when  greater  accuracy 
is  necessary,  this  office  is  confided  to  an  assistant,  in  order  that  both  hands  may 
be  used  for  conducting  the  investigation.  If  the  manipulation  is  productive  of 
severe  pain,  it  should  be  desisted  from  until  the  system  has  been  brought  fully 
under  the  influence  of  anaesthesia.  The  distance  to  which  the  bead  of  the  dis- 
placed bone  Is  thrown  varies,  in  different  cases,  from  a  few  lines  to  several 
inches,  depending  upon  the  size  and  shape  of  the  joint,  and  the  amount  of  force 
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employed  in  producing  the  accident ;  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  greater  in  the  orbi- 
cular than  in  the  ginglTmoid  articulations. 

Deformity  of  the  joint  is  another  symptom  of  dislocation,  and  generallj  one 
of  the  most  reliable.  This  usually  manifests  itself  in  a  marked  flattening  of  the 
articulation,  as  in  dislocation  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla,  where  there  is 
al\fays  a  loss  of  rotundity  of  the  cushion  of  the  shoulder  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  deltoid  muscle  is  spread  out ;  or  in  great  increase  of  the  width  of  the 
joint,  as  in  lateral  luxation  of  the  elbow  and  knee.  Sometimes  the  joint  has  a 
singularly  contorted,  angular,  or  twisted  appearance. 

A  change  in  the  length  and  axis  of  the  limb  articulated  with  the  displaced 
bone  is  generally  a  prominent  symptom.  It  is  seldom  that  the  limb  retains 
entirely  its  normal  length ;  most  commonly  this  is  either  increased  or  diminished, 
the  extent  varying  according  to  the  structure  of  the  joint  and  the  degree  of  force 
employed  to  produce  the  accident.  Shortening  is  much  more  frequent  than 
elongation.  Thus  in  the  various  forms  of  luxation  of  the  shoulder  and  hip  there 
is  only  one  in  each  in  which  the  limb  is  increased  in  length,  while  in  all  the  rest 
it  is  considerably,  if  not  greatly,  shortened,  amounting  in  some  of  them  to  several 
inches.  No  material  difference  exists  in  regard  to  this  symptom  in  the  disloca- 
tions of  the  orbicular  and  ginglymoid  articulations. 

Dislocation  not  only  changes  the  length  of  the  affected  limb,  but  also,  in  most 
cases,  its  cms,  giving  it  a  peculiarly  contorted  or  twisted  appearance.  This 
appearance  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  displacements  of  the  elbow- 
joint,  in  some  of  which  it  is  almost  diagnostic.  Another  excellent  illustration 
of  this  occurrence  is  afforded  in  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  into  the 
axilla,  where  this  trait  is  often  so  well  marked  as  at  once  to  convince  the  practised 
eye  of  the  nature  of  the  accident  In  most  of  the  displacements  of  the  orbicular 
joints  the  limb  stands  off  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  body,  in  a  con- 
strained and  twisted  state. 

Of  the  subordinate  symptoms  there  is  not  one  which  is  of  any  real  value ; 
nevertheless,  they  are  deserving  of  some  consideration,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  of  completing  the  history  of  this  accident. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  most  dislocations,  at  least  those  of  the  larger  joints, 
are  attended  with  some  degree  of  noise  at  the  moment  of  their  occurrence ;  but 
that  this  noise  is  not  often  heard  by  the  patient  may  be  assumed  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  so  seldom  conscious  of  it  when  interrogated  respecting  it  The  reason 
of  this  no  doubt  is  that  the  confused  state  of  his  mind  consequent  upon  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  nature  of  the  accident  prevents  him  from  perceiving  it 
Its  character  cannot  be  easily  described,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  said  to  bear  a 
closer  resemblance  to  a  cracking  noise  than  anything  else  to  which  it  can  be 
compared.  It  appears  to  be  caused  by  the  sudden  and  forcible  separation  of  the 
articular  surfaces,  aided,  probably,  by  the  laceration  of  the  connecting  ligaments, 
and  is  generally  most  distinct  in  luxations  of  the  orbicular  joints. 

A  considerable  degree  of  numbness  is  occasionally  felt  in  the  parts  imme- 
diately around  the  affected  joint,  and  even  in  the  whole  of  the  corresponding  limb. 
It  evidently  depends  upon  the  compression  of  the  nerves  by  the  displaced  bone, 
and  is  particularly  distressing  in  the  axillary  fbrm  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder, 
in  which  the  tingling  sensation  often  extends  to  the  very  tips  of  the  fingers. 

More  or  less  contusion  and  discoloration  are  often  present.  The  contusion 
may  be  accompanied  by  scratches  of  the  skin,  or  even  considerable  wounds, 
which  thus  complicate  the  case.  The  discoloration  varies  from  the  slightest 
change  of  the  normal  hue  to  deep  purple,  depending  upon  the  size  and  nnmber 
of  the  vessels  whose  laceration  is  the  occasion  of  it.  Large  quantities  of  blood 
are  sometimes  effused  among  the  tissues  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  affected 
joint  and  even  into  the  joint  itself. 

The  pain  consequent  upon  dislocations  varies  greatly  in  different  individnals, 
often  depending,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  upon  their  idiosyncrasy  as  upon  the 
severity  of  the  injury.  Its  immediate  cause,  of  course,  Is  the  rupture  of  the 
ligaments  and  other  structures  in  and  around  the  affected  joint,  and  may,  on  the 
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one  hand,  be  80  excessive  as  to  induce  fainting  and  other  distressing  effects,  or, 
on  the  other,  so  insignificant  as  hardly  to  attract  attention.  It  is  always  in- 
creased by  manipulation  and  motion,  as  well  as  upon  the  supervention  of  the 
inflammatory  process,  and  frequently  continues  for  days  and  weeks,  depriving 
the  patient  of  appetite  and  sleep.  In  nervous,  irritable  subjects  it  occasionally 
assumes  a  neuralgic  character.  When  the  displaced  bone  compresses  an  im- 
portant nerve,  it  is  generally  attended  with  a  feeling  of  numbness  and  tingling. 

More  or  less  swelling  always  succeeds  to  dislocations ;  sometimes  almost 
instantly,  but  generally  not  under  several  hours  ;  at  one  time  slight,  at  another 
exceedingly  severe.  When  it  appears  suddenly,  within  a  few  minutes  after  the 
accident,  it  is  always  due  to  effusion  of  blood,  and  is  then  either  attended  or  soon 
followed  by  discoloration  of  the  integuments.  Coming  on  more  slowly,  there 
will  be  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  result  purely  of  inflammatory  deposits, 
especially  serum  and  lymph,  or  of  these  deposits  and  of  blood  combined.  When 
the  incited  action  runs  very  high,  the  swelling  will  generally  be  proportionately 
great,  the  part  being  hard,  stiff,  glossy,  painful,  and  intolerant  of  manipulation. 

The  friction'Sound  which  occasionally  attends  recent  unreduced  dislocations 
has  been  ascribed  to  different  causes.  By  some,  as  J.  L.  Petit,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  depend  upon  a  dryness  of  the  articular  cartilages ;  others  consider  that 
it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  superabundance  of  synovial  fluid ;  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  was  of  opinion  that  it  proceeded  from  a  deposit  of  fibrin  within  the  joint 
and  the  neighboring  burses  ;  while  Malgaigne  thinks  that  it  is  occasioned  by  the 
rubbing  of  the  head  of  the  luxated  bone  against  an  osseous  surface  denuded  of 
its  periosteum.  I  have  alluded  to  these  various  theories  rather  because  they 
represent  the  views  of  distinguished  authors,  than  on  account  of  any  intrinsic 
value  which  they  may  possess.  The  question  of  the  real  cause  of  this  sound  is 
still  an  open  one,  and  more  careful  observation  and  dissection  than  have  yet  been 
made  will  be  required  before  it  can  be  finally  settled.  Meanwhile,  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  the  belief  of  the  English  surgeon  that  it  is  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  due 
to  plastic  effusion  into  and  around  the  articulation,  and  this  idea  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  elicited  until  after  the  occurrence  of  inflammation. 
If  it  were  occasioned  by  dryness  of  the  articular  cartilages,  or  denudation  of  the 
bone,  it  ought,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to  be  pe]:ceptible  immediately  after  the 
infliction  of  the  injury,  which,  however,  it  never  is. 

The  term  friction  perhaps  expresses  the  nature  of  this  sound  better  than  any 
other  that  can  be  employed  ;  it  is  entirely  different  from  the  grating  noise  and 
sensation  caused  by  rubbing  together  the  two  ends  of  a  broken  bone ;  it  is  more 
like  the  sound  occasioned  by  rubbing  over  each  other  two  pieces  of  sole-leather ; 
it  is  a  soft,  creaking,  or  crackling  noise,  not  a  grating  one. 

Diagnosis. — The  accident  with  which  dislocation  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded 
is  undoubtedly  fracture,  especially  fracture  in  the  vicinity  of  the  articulations,  an 
occurrence  not  only  quite  frequent,  but  generally  exceedingly  embarrassing,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  its  diagnosis.  The  most  constant  and  reliable  symp- 
toms of  dislocation,  as  already  stated,  are,  deformity,  both  of  the  affected  joint 
and  limb,  loss  of  function,  impaired  motion,  and  difficulty  of  restoring  the  dis- 
placed bono  to  its  natural  situation.  In  fracture  the  most  important  characters 
are,  distortion,  preternatural  mobility,  and  crepitation,  with  facility  of  reduction. 

If  we  compare  these  symptoms  with  each  other,  it  will  be  found  that,  although 
there  is  some  resemblance  between  some  of  them,  yet  that,  in  the  main,  they  are 
strikingly  dissimilar,  and,  therefore,  in  so  far,  diagnostic  of  the  accidents  which  they 
respectively  serve  to  characterize.  Deformity  is  common  to  both  dislocation  and 
fracture,  and  is,  therefore,  of  little,  if  any,  value  as  a  point  of  distinction  between 
them.  The  same  is  true  of  the  loss  of  function,  which  is  often,  perhaps  generally, 
quite  as  great  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  If  a  man  with  a  luxated  hip  may 
occasioDally  support  the  weight  of  his  body  upon  the  affected  limb,  or  even  walk 
slightly  upon  it,  he  can  sometimes  do  as  much,  and  even  more,  when  he  has  an 
impacted  fracture  of  the  femur,  or  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  that  bone  temporarily 
unattended  with  a  separation  of  the  fragments.  A  dislocated  jaw  is  quite  as 
helpless  as  a  broken  one ;  in  neither  case  can  it  perform  the  office  of  mastication. 
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Both  these  symptoms,  then,  are  without  the  slightest  value  in  a  diagnostic  sensi 
But  it  is  very  different  with  the  others  above  enumerated.  Mobility,  for  examph 
is  a  differential  sign  of  great  value.  In  dislocation,  mobility  is  either  entirely  ]oi>t 
or,  at  all  events,  very  much  impaired ;  the  displaced  bone  is  more  or  less  firtnlj 
fixed  in  its  new  situation,  and  can  only  be  restored  to  its  natural  position  bj 
powerful  efforts,  often  long  and  anxiously  continued.  In  fracture,  on  the  con 
trary,  there  is  always  an  increase  of  motion,  or,  more  properly  spealdng,  there  ii 
preternatural  mobility,  the  limb  allowing  itself  to  be  bent,  extended,  and  evei 
rotated  upon  its  axis.  Moreover,  by  extension  and  counter-extension  the  membei 
may  readily  be  restored  to  its  natural  length  and  shape,  but  the  moment  thesf 
efforts  are  discontinued  there  is  a  reproduction  of  all  the  previous  symptoms 
Such  an  event  never  happens  in  dislocation  ;  when  the  bone  is  once  reduced  i1 
remains  reduced,  unless  accident  should  again  lift  it  out  of  its  soclset.  Lastly, 
in  luxation  the  replacement  is  usually  attended  with  a  peculiar  noise  or  snap, 
caused  by  the  forcible  contact  of  the  opposing  surfaces ;  in  fracture  such  a  noise 
is  never  distinguishable.  Crepitation  is  another  valuable  diagnostic  in  tLesc 
accidents.  In  dislocation  the  only  sound  ever  perceived  is  a  kind  of  friction- 
sound,  and  this  is  never  present  until  after  the  supervention  of  inflammation ;  in 
fracture,  on  the  contrary,  crepitation  is  one  of  the  most  important  symptoms  ; 
indeed,  it  is  the  characteristic  sign  of  the  lesion.  It  may  be  detected  immediately 
after  the  accident,  and  during  all  stages  of  the  after-treatment  up  to  the  time  of 
incipient  union.  Deformity  and  preternatural  mobility  may  both  be  absent,  and 
yet  if  there  be  crepitation,  or  a  rough  grating  noise  and  feel  upon  rubbings 
together  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  real 
nature  of  the  case.  It  is  a  fracture,  and  nothing  else.  So,  on  the  oUier  hand, 
if  there  be  deformity  and  loss  of  motion,  with  absence  of  crepitation,  the  rational 
inference  is  that  the  case  is  one  of  luxation,  or,  at  all  events,  not  one  of  fracture. 

Another  valuable  sign  in  this  accident,  but  one  which  has  only  a  general  ap* 
plication,  is  the  difference  in  the  position  of  the  affected  limbs  in  the  two  classes 
of  injuries.  In  dislocation  the  limbs  often  stand  off  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  body,  in  a  constrained  and  uuseemly  attitude  ;  in  fracture,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  always  hang  close  by  the  side  of  the  body.  Most  of  the  displacements 
of  the  hip  and  shoulder  joints  exhibit  this  peculiarity,  and  I  consider  it  as  of  no 
little  value  as  a  means  of  discriminating  between  these  lesions  and  fractures  of 
the  superior  extremities  of  the  femur  and  humerus. 

Contusion,  discoloration,  pain,  and  swelling  being  common  to  both  dislocation 
and  fracture,  are  worthless  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  Instead  of  being  of 
advantage  in  this  respect,  they  only,  in  general,  serve  to  embarrass  the  attempts 
at  discrimination.  Numbness,  however,  possesses  a  certain  value,  especially  in 
some  of  the  luxations  of  the  shoulder  and  hip,  where  it  occasionally  constitutes  a 
prominent  and  distressing  symptom,  which  is  never  the  case  in  fracture,  except 
under  very  rare  circumstances,  when  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  pierce,  bruise 
or  compress  a  large  nerve. 

Important  aid  may  sometimes  be  derived,  in  our  investigations,  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  position  which  the  dislocated  bone  is  most  liable  to  occupy.  Thus  in  dis- 
placement of  the  shoulder,  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  usually  thrown  into  the 
axilla,  or  forwards  against  the  chest,  seldom  upwards  or  backwards ;  the  most 
common  luxations  of  the  femur  are  those  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  ilium  and 
into  the  sciatic  notch.  In  the  ginglymoid  joints,  especially  those  of  the  knee  and 
elbow,  posterior  displacement  is  most  common. 

After  all,  however,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  character  or  prominence  of  the 
symptoms,  a  correct  and  reliable  diagnosis  can  only  be  arrived  at,  in  any  case, 
by  a  thorough  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  parts  concerned.  Without  the 
light  which  such  an  investigation  is  capable  of  furnishing,  no  surgeon,  however 
skilful  or  experienced,  can  always  be  certain  whether  the  accident  is  one  really 
of  dislocation  or  of  fracture,  or  whether  these  lesions  do  not  coexist.  In  con- 
ducting the  examination,  the  same  general  rules  are  applicable  as  in  fracture. 
The  sooner,  of  course,  it  is  made  the  less  likely  will  it  be  to  occasion  severe 
suffering  to  the  patient,  or  annoying  embarrassment  to  the  practitioner.    When 
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the  parts  have  become  taraid  and  infiltrated,  the  nature  of  the  accident  is  usually 
very  much  obscured,  and  the  manipulation  only  aggravates  the  already  existing 
mischief.  Besides,  they  will  then  be  so  painful  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
touch  them  without  putting  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  an  ansesthetic.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  when  a  joint  is  in  this  condition,  it  must  be  handled 
with  the  greatest  care  and  gentleness;  yet  at  the  same  time  the  exploration 
should  be  thorough,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  satisfactory,  and,  if  one  trial  is  not 
sufficient,  another  should  be  made  soon  after  the  first,  means  being  used,^  mean- 
while, to  allay  pain  and  inflammation,  in  order  to  render  the  parts  more  tolerant 
of  manipulation. 

A  careful  measurement  of  the  affected  limb,  or,  rather,  of  the  portion  of  the 
limb  between  the  affected  joint  and  the  one  next  below,  will  often  throw  con- 
siderable light  upon  the  diagnosis.  Thus,  if,  in  injury  of  the  shoulder-joint,  the 
distance  between  the  acromion  process  and  the  elbow  be  found  to  be  considerably 
greater  than  on  the  sound  side,  it  would  be  a  legitimate  inference  that  the  case 
was  one  of  dislocation  into  the  axilla,  and  not  of  fracture  of  the  head  or  neck  of 
the  humerus.  In  luxation  of  the  elbow  backwards,  the  forearm  is  always  sensibly 
shortened,  only,  however,  in  front,  for  behind  it  must  necessarily  retain  its  normal 
length.  The  measurement  must  be  taken  with  a  piece  of  tape,  which,  in  order 
to  insure  greater  accuracy,  should,  if  possible,  be  graiduated,  the  ends  being  applied 
against  two  fixed  points,  and  the  same  operation  being  performed  upon  the  sound 
limb. 

When,  notwithstanding  all  these  examinations  and  precautions,  the  case  remains 
one  of  doubt,  the  surgeon  should  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Malgaigne, 
of  inserting  a  long  and  slender  needle  into  the  joint,  and  also,  if  necessary,  into 
the  parts  immediately  around,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  their  precise  condition. 
Should  a  hollow  be  found  where  there  is  naturally  a  projection,  or  a  projection 
where  there  ought  merely  to  be  a  cavity,  the  presumption  will  be  strong  that  the 
case  is  one  of  dislocation,  and  the  conjecture  will  be  converted  into  positive 
certainty  if  there  is  an  absence  of  crepitation  and  preternatural  mobility.  There 
can  be  no  possible  objection  to  such  an  exploration,  if  it  is  conducted  with  proper 
care  in  regard  to  the  avoidance  of  the  larger  vessels  and  nerves,  and  if  the  instru- 
ment is  sufficiently  slender  to  make  only  a  small  puncture,  and  so  well  tempered 
as  not  to  break.  It  is  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  facility  and  safety  of  this 
operation,  and  the  undoubted  light  which  it  is  capable  of  affording  in  obscure 
cases  of  this  accident,  that  it  should  not  have  attracted  more  attention,  or  been 
more  frequently  employed. 

Finally,  dislocations  are  sometimes  painfully  simulated  by  sprains,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  as  to  puzzle  and  perplex  the  most  sagacious  observer.  In  such  an  event, 
nothing  short  of  the  most  patient  and  accurate  examinations  and  measurements, 
repeated  again  and  again,  both  in  the  recumbent  and  in  the  erect  position,  will 
be  likely  to  prevent  mistake. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — On  dissecting  a  joint  that  has  been  recently  luxated,  the 
head  of  the  bone  will  be  found  to  be  more  or  less  removed  from  its  socket,  the 
distance  to  which  it  has  been  thrown  ranging  from  a  few  lines  to  several  inches, 
according  to  the  structure  of  the  parts  involved,  and  the  degree  of  force  concerned 
in  producing  the  accident.  In  the  incomplete  form  of  the  lesion  the  articular 
surfaces  still  partially  retain  their  apposition,  while  in  the  complete  all  connec- 
tion is  lost.  The  displaced  head  rests  either  upon  some  muscle,  tendon,  or  bone, 
or  upon  all  these  structures,  and  the  socket  is  generally  occupied  with  blood, 
either  fluid,  or  partly  fluid  and  partly  coagulated.  The  ligaments  are  lacerated, 
elongated,  and  relaxed,  the  extent  of  the  rent  varying  from  a  mere  fissure,  barely 
large  enough  to  admit  the  escape  of  the  bone,  to  almost  complete  reparation 
from  their  osseous  attachments.  The  capsular  ligaments  are  usually  more  ex- 
tensively torn  than  the  band-like,  and,  in  both  cases,  shreds  of  the  injured  structure 
are  occasionally  interposed  between  the  bone  and  the  parts  upon  which  it  rests. 
In  dislocntions  from  muscular  contraction,  as  in  those  of  the  jaw  and  shoulder, 
slight  laceration  of  the  ligaments  is  generally  conjoined  with  marked  elongation, 
and  dissection  has  rendered  it  probable  that  cases  of  this  kind  occasionally  occur 
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even  without  any  rupture  whatever.  The  muscles  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  injured  articulation  usually  participate,  at  least  to  some  extent,  in  the  mischief 
sustained  by  the  ligaments,  being,  like  them,  more  or  less  stretched,  contused, 
or  even  lacerated,  though  the  latter  occurrence  is  commonly  neither  frequent  nor 
extensive.  The  nervous  trunks  around  the  joint  may  be  compressed  and  dis- 
placed by  the  luxated  bone,  but  are  rarely,  if  ever,  torn,  or  seriously  hurt  in  any 
way.  The  same  is  true  of  the  larger  vessels,  both  arterial  and  venous,  the  hem- 
orrhage which  follows  the  accident,  and  which  is  usually  quite  insignificant,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  smaller  ligamentous,  cellular,  and  muscular  branches.  If  the 
patient  has  survived  the  accident  several  days,  so  that  the  parts  ha?e  had  time  to 
become  inflamed,  more  or  less  plastic  matter  will  be  found,  both  in  the  socket  and 
in  the  neighboring  tissues,  matting  and  gluing  them  together. 

Prognosis. — Tiie  prognosis  of  simple  dislocations  must  be  considered  with 
reference  to  two  circumstances,  the  restoration  of  the  displaced  bone,  and  the 
severity  of  the  injury  sustained  by  the  accident.  If  attended  to  early,  they  may 
commonly  be  easily  reduced,  and  are  seldom  dangerous  either  to  life  or  limb. 
If,  however,  they  are  neglected,  or  improperly  managed,  more  or  less  deformity 
and  loss  of  motion  must  ensue,  and  the  resulting  inflammation  may  be  so  g^eat 
as  to  cause  serious  constitutional  disorder.  Luxations  of  the  orbicular  joints  are 
generally  less  hazardous  than  those  of  the  ginglymoid,  but  they  are  nearly  al^^ajrs 
more  difficult  of  reduction,  on  account  of  the  adjacent  muscles  being  more  nnme^ 
rous  and  powerful,  and,  consequently,  more  resisting.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, the  displacements  of  the  orbicular  articulations  retain  their  reducibility 
much  longer  than  the  ginglymoid ;  thus,  a  luxated  shoulder  may  often  be  restored 
at  the  end  of  several  months,  whereas  a  luxated  elbow  generally  becomes  irre- 
ducible within  as  many  weeks.  In  children,  old  persons,  and  females,  the  resto- 
ration is  generally  more  easily  accomplished  than  in  adults,  or  in  strong,  robust 
individuals,  whose  muscles  are  more  developed,  and,  therefore,  less  easily  sub- 
dued. This  difiference  obtains,  in  the  same  relative  degree,  even  when  anaes- 
thetics are  used. 

Treaiment. — ^The  leading  indications  in  the  treatment  of  simple  luxations  are, 
first,  to  return  the  articular  surfaces  as  soon  as  possible  to  their  natural  situation  ; 
secondly,  to  keep  the  afifected  joint  at  rest  until  the  lacerated  ligaments  and  other 
structures  have  become  repaired ;  thirdly,  to  limit  and  subdue  inflammation  ; 
and,  fourthly,  to  restore  the  functions  of  the  parts.  The  character  of  these  indi- 
cations, and  the  mode  of  fulfilling  them,  should  be  kept  clearly  and  prominently 
before  the  eye  of  the  practitioner ;  for,  unless  he  has  accurate  and  definite  con- 
ceptions upon  the  subject,  he  must  often  fail  in  accomplishing  his  object  in  a 
satisfactory  and  creditable  manner. 

In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  accidents, 
the  first  question  that  arises  is,  what  are  the  causes  which  oppose  the  reduction 
of  dislocations,  or,  in  other  words,  why  is  it  that  dislocations  do  not  disappear 
of  their  own  accord  ?  Until  recently  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  prioci* 
pal  barrier  to  the  reduction  was  the  resistance  offered  by  the  muscles  connected 
with  the  displaced  bone,  contracting  at  first  spasmodically,  and  then  permanently, 
so  as  to  hold  the  part  firmly  in  its  new  position.  To  overcome  this  action  of 
the  muscles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  affected  joint  has,  therefore,  always  been  a 
leading  indication  in  the  attempts  at  reduction ;  and  yet  how  signally  these 
attempts  frequently  fail,  after  the  most  thorough  relaxation,  not  only  of  these 
muscles,  but  of  the  whole  system,  by  the  lancet,  tartar  emetic,  and  the  warm  bath, 
is  well  known.  This  fact  of  itself,  then,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that,  although 
muscular  contraction  is  one  of  the  main  agents  which  oppose  the  reduction,  it  la 
not  by  any  means  the  only,  nor  always  even  the  principal,  one.  If  the  difficulty 
depended  merely  upon  the  resistance  of  the  muscles,  whether  spasmodically 
acting  or  temporarily  shortened,  the  use  of  depressants  and  anesthetics,  aided 
by  steady,  persevering  extension  and  counter^xtension,  ought  to  enable  the  sur- 
geon to  reduce,  promptly  and  eflfectually,  every  dislocation  whatever.  But  this 
is  not  the  case ;  the  patient,  in  former  days,  ueed  to  be  bled  to  syncope,  nauseated 
to  the  utmost  with  tartar  emetic,  and  literally  parboiled,  and  yet,  half  dead  as  he 
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restoration  was  ftrqnentlj  impossible,  and  so  it  is  still  in  these  days  of 
chlorofbrm  and  ether.  This,  then,  being  the  fact,  we  •  must  seek  for  other  oppo- 
aeota,  capable  at  least  of  aiding  the  muscles  in  their  resistance,  or  of  themselves 
saffident  to  ofler  a  serioas,  if  not  insuperable,  barrier  to  the  reduction.  Such 
obstacles  are  found  in  the  bones  and  ligaments,  and  but  for  these  it  would  be 
dificult  to  conceive  of  anj  case  of  dislocation  that  could  resist,  more  than  a  few 
mimites,  any  well-directed  efforts  at  restoration.  In  truth,  almost  every  dislo- 
cation would  reduce  itself.  Why  is  it  that  the  surgeon  frequently  experiences 
80  mnch  trouble  in  replacing  a  luxated  thumb  ?  Is  it  not  because  of  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  prominences  and  ligaments  of  the  affected  joint  ?  The  muscles 
of  the  thumb  can  certainly  not,  as  active  agents,  exert  any  serious  influence  in 
preventing  the  reduction ;  for  cases  have  occurred  where  the  luxated  phalanx  was 
literally  torn  away  in  unsuccessful  attempts  of  this  kind.  In  dislocation  of  the 
jaw,  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  reduction  is  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone ;  and,  although  the  temporal,  pterygoid,  and  other  muscles  usually  con- 
tract with  great  power,  yet  this  would  rather  tend  to  favor  the  reduction  than  to 
prevent  it  if  the  condyle  of  the  bone  were  not  firmly  locked  in  the  fossa  below.  The 
obstacle  which  bony  prominences  offer  to  replacement  is  well  shown  in  the  luxations 
of  the  shoulder  and  hip,  the  former  being  always  comparatively  easy  of  reduction, 
00  account  of  the  smooth  and  shallow  state  of  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity, 
while  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  opposite  state  of  the  rim  of  the  aceta- 
bnlnnd,  are  generally  comparatively  difficult.  This  resistance,  however,  is  always, 
other  things  being  equal,  most  striking  in  the  ginglymoid  articulations,  owing  to 
the  greater  complexity  of  their  structure,  and  their  larger  size,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  the  greater  number  and  bulk  of  the  neighboring  prominences  and  depres- 
noos.  thus  permitting  the  displaced  bone  to  become  more  readily  interlocked 
with  the  fixed  one. 

A  serious  barrier  to  reduction  is  often  afforded  by  the  ligaments,  caused  by 
the  small  size  or  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  rent  made  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
the  bone  passing  readily  through  it,  but  being  unable  to  return  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  girt  by  the  edges  of  the  aperture ;  the  membrane  or 
cord  being  drawn  over  its  neck  like  a  purse  with  its  string  tightened.  That  this 
frequently  happens  in  the  capsular  ligaments,  in  luxations  of  the  orbicular  joints, 
may  readily  be  imagined  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  difficulty  of  effect- 
iag  reduction,  however  thoroughly  the  system  may  be  relaxed,  while,  in  regard 
to  the  funicular  ligaments,  or  those  of  the  ginglymoid  articulations,  the  fact  is 
abundantly  attested  by  daily  experience. 

Finally,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  reduction  of  certain  dislocations  is 
materially  impeded,  if  not  at  times  prevented,  by  the  head  of  the  displaced  bone 
becoming  entangled  among  the  neighboring  muscles  or  tendons,  producing  an 
efleet  similar  to  that  occasioned  by  the  ligaments  and  bones. 

The  means  which  are  usually  employed  for  surmounting  these  several  obstacles, 
consist  of  certain  manipulations  or  manceuvres,  as  extension  and  counter-exten- 
$ton,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  pressure  and  thorough  relaxation  of  the  system. 

Occasionally  mere  pressure,  if  properly  directed,  is  sufficient  to  effect  reduc- 
tioQ,  especially  when  the  dislocation  is  seated  in  a  joint  with  loose  ligaments,  or 
when  the  ligaments  are  extensively  lacerated  and  the  neighboring  muscles  are  in 
a  passive,  crippled,  or  paralyzed  condition.  In  general,  however,  more  or  less 
extension  and  counter-extension  will  be  required,  and  the  mode  of  applying  and 
coodncting  these  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  paramount  consequence.  Upon 
these  subjects  mnch  diversity  of  sentiment  has  existed  among  writers,  some  con- 
tending for  one  mode  of  practice,  and  others  for  another,  as  though  it  were 
pQMiible  to  lay  down  any  specific  rules  upon  points  of  treatment  which  must 
necessarily  vary  according  to  the  exigencies  of  every  particular  case.  My  own 
ciperience  is  that  it  is  generally  best  to  apply  the  extending  power  to  the  bone 
which  is  articulated  with  the  luxated  one,  or,  in  other  words,  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  site  of  injury.  Many  highly  respectable  authorities,  however,  select 
the  distal  portion  of  the  displaced  bone,  under  the  supposition  that  it  affords  a 
more  direct  and  influential  leverage.     In  not  a  few  instances,  indeed,  we  are 
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obliged  to  adopt  this  conree  from  neceasitj,  the  nature  of  the  case  not  admitting 
or  any  choice ;  as,  for  eiample,  in  dislocations  of  the  wrist  and  elboir,  and  in 
the  correBpouding  ones  of  the  inferior  extremity. 

Extension  and  counter-extension  maj  be  made  by  the  hands  of  intelli^nt 
assistants,  aided,  if  requisite,  by  lacs,  napkins,  or  sheets,  or  hy  means  of  pulleys. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  resisting  power,  or  the  counter-extending  means,  sboald 
be  fully  equal  to  the  eztendiug,  and  both  should  be  applied  in  such  a  manner  ss 
to  create  as  little  iDconvenience  and  pain  as  possible ;  they  should  be  exerted 
slowly  and  gradually,  and  at  the  same  time  continaously,  tbe  object  being  not  to 
fi^t  the  ipnscles  which  oppose  the  rednction,  bnt  to  fatigne  and  exhaust  thein. 
Hence  any  sudden  and  violent  moTements  wonld  only  be  followed  by  mischief. 
With  regard  to  the  extension,  it  should  always  be  first  made  in  tbe  direction  of 
tbe  luxated  bone,  but  in  proportion  as  the  resistance  is  overcome  tbe  limb  sboald 
gradually  be  brought  back  to  its  natural  position. 

During  the  reduction  the  patient  may  ait  np  or  lie  down,  4s  may  be  most  con- 
venient, or  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  seem  to  demand.  Whenever 
chloroform  is  administered,  recumbency  is  indispensable,  for  the  reasons  already 
several  times  mentioned.  As  a  general  rule,  tbe  patient  should  lie  upon  a  bed 
or  table  during  the  reduction  of  nearly  all  the  dislocations  of  the  principal  arti- 
culations, especially  those  of  the  shoulder,  hip,  and  knee  ;  in  those  of  the  elbow, 
band,  ankle,  clavicle,  and  jaw,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found  most  convenient 
for  the  snrgeoD  to  have  him  sit  op.  The  nnmber  of  assistants  most  vary  ttom 
one  to  three,  four,  or  five,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  it  will  be  of 
great  benefit  if  their  duties  are  always  accurately  defined  before  the  operation  Is 
entered  upon,  otherwise  delay,  annoyance,  and  embarrassment  will  be  sure  to  be 
the  result.  The  counter-extending  band,  which  generally  consists  of  a  folded 
sheet,  a  jack-towel,  or,  what  is  better,  a  long  stout  piece  of  muslin,  should  be 
fastened  round  the  trunk  or  limb  so  as  to  diffuse  ita  preseore  over  a  considerable 
space,  withoot  the  risk  of  injuring  the  soft  parts,  exciting  the  mnscles  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  dislocation,  or  interfering  mechanically  with  the  return  of 
tbe  luxated  bone.     The  extending  band  most  also  be  secured  with  great  care. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


CaupuaBd  pnlla^a. 
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The  best  plan  is  to  envelop  the  surface  of  the  limb  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied 
with  a  soft  wet  napkin,  folded,  and  passed  ronnd  at  least  twice.  This  answers 
the  doable  purpose  of  protecting  the  skin  and  of  preventing  the  noose  or  lac 
fVom  slipping,  which  seldom  fails  to  happen  if  we  use  a  dry  cloth.  The  lac 
should  be  of  sufficient  strength  not  to  break,  and  should  be  fastened  round  the 
napkin  by  means  of  the  clove-hitch,  or  sailor's  knot,  the  proper  method  of  mak- 
ing which  will  readily  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  accompanying  sketches, 
fig.  2  and  ^g.  3.  Or,  instead  of  this,  we  may  use  the  French  knot,  which  is 
equally  efficient,  and  which  is  executed  by  placing  the  band  across  the  limb  so 
as  to  form  a  loop  on  each  side,  each  end  being  then  passed  under  the  limb 
through  the  opposite  loop.  In  the  more  simple  forms  of  dislocation,  the  requisite 
extension  and  counter-extension  may  be  made  with  the  hands,  or  by  the  pressure 
of  the  heel,  knee,  or  fist 

Pulleys,  fig.  4.  are  rarely  required  in  the  present  improved  mode  of  reduc- 
ing dislocations,  the  use  of  auABSthetics  and  the  "  manual  method,"  as  it  is  termed, 
having  well  nigh  rendered  their  application  unnecessary  in  all  recent  cases  of  the 
accident     I  have  myself  not  had  occasion  to  employ  them  for  several  years,  and 

Fig.  5. 


there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  as  the  profession  becomes  better  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  they  will  ultimately  be  almost  entirely  dispensed  with. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  done  immense  mischief,  even  in 
the  hands  of  otherwise  judicious  surgeons,  and  that  they  as  often        Fig.  6. 
impede  as  favor  reduction.     A  formal  description  of  this  instru- 
ment will  be  unnecessary  here,  as  its  appearance  and  office,  known 
to  every  one,  will  easily  be  understood  from  the  annexed  repre- 
sentation,   fig.   5.      During  its  application  the  patient  should  be 
recumbent,  one  hook  being  fastened  to  a  staple,   fig.  6.    in  the 
floor  or  wall,  and  the  other  to  the  noose  in  the  lac  encircling  the 
limb.     The  cord  should  then  be'  tightened,  either  by  the  surgeon 
himself^  or  by  a  trustworthy  assistant,  the  operation  being  per- 
formed with  all  possible  care  and  gentleness,  so  as  not  to  endanger 
fretting  of  the  muscles,  fracture  of  the  bones,  or  rupture  of  any  of 
the  soft  parts. 

A  very  ingenious  contrivance,  serving  as  a  ready  and  efficient 
substitute  for  the  pulleys,  has  been  suggested  by  Professor  Gilbert 
It  consists  in  the  use  of  a  thin  but  strong  rope,  from  four  to  eight  supie. 

strands  of  which  are  passed  under  the  extending  band,  and  doubled 
upon  themselves.  The  free  extremities  are  then  drawn  tightly,  and  secured  to 
a  staple  in  the  wall.  A  stick  is  next  carried  across  the  centre  of  the  strands, 
and  revolved  upon  its  axis  as  a  double  lover.  In  this  manner  a  single  assistant 
may  furnish  any  amount  of  power  that  may  be  necessary  for  gradually  and  steadily 
overcoming  muscular  action,  while  the  surgeon  himself  attends  to  the  dislocated 
bone.  The  annexed  cut,  fig.  7.  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  apparatus  as 
applied  to  the  subject. 


Another  iDStrument  of  great  power  is  tiie  dielocation  tonrniqnet  derised  by 

Mr.  Blozam,  of  LondoD,  represented  in  fig.   8,   and    vhich,  although  it  acts 

Qpoa  the  same  principles  as  the  mul- 

^*  *■  tiplying  pulleys,  is  a  more  convenient 

as  well  as  a  safer  contrivauce,  capable 
of  affording  real  aid  in  drawing  the 
bone  into  its  natural  position  in  cases 
of  nnusaal  muscular  resistance. 

or  the  surgical  adj^ister,  invented 
by  Dr.  Jarris,  I  h&ve  but  littie  to  say ; 
I  have  never  employed  it  in  recent  di». 
locations,  and  in  the  repeated  trials 
which  I  bare  made  with  it  in  those  of 
Bomewbat  long  standing  it  has  not  been 
my  fortune  to  meet  with  any  marked 
success.  It  is  an  instrument  of  ex- 
traordinary power,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  used  with  great  care  and  dis- 
cretion. In  the  hands  of  its  ingenioas 
inventor  it  has  doubtless  been  produc- 
tive  of  benefit.  Fig.  9,  rcpreieuta 
the  adjuster  as  applied  for  the  redac- 
tion of  a  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint. 
As  the  rettistence  of  the  muscles  ia 
one  of  the  chief  harriers  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  dislocations,  means,  to  which 
the  term  auxiliary  is  applied,  are 
generally  at  once  resorted  to  with  a 
view  to  its  counteraction.  These  means 
are  both  local  and  constitutional,  snd 
are  particularly  necessary  in  strong, 
robust  individuals.  The  most  efficient 
BloDB't  di<i«*ii<in  loDniqint.  remedies  of  this  class,  formerly  at  the 

disposal  of  the  surgeon,  were  copious 
bloodletting,  usually  earned  to  syncope,  nauseating  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  the 
warm  bath,  and  the  liberal  use  of  auodynea.  Sometimes  the  disgusting  practice  of 
intoxication  by  alcoholic  liquor  was  pursued ;  and  Dr.  Physicb  occasionallj  adrised 
the  smolcing  of  tobacco  to  bring  about  the  desired  relaxation.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  chloroform  and  ether  nearly  all  SDcb  means  have  become  obsolete, 
these  articles  having  very  properly  taken  their  place.    Even  bleeding  is  now  sel- 
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doin  newssary,  except  occaBionally  where,  from  the  exceBsive  musciilarltr  of  the 
pAlient,  Doasual  difficnltj  is  exjiected,  or  where,  from  tlie  injury  sustained  by  the 
Mtt  parts,  it  is  importaDt  to  employ  at  oiice  active  measures  for  preventing  e^c- 
cenire  ioflammatioD.      Tartar  emetic,  the  warm  bath,  and  tobacco  have  justly 

Fig-  ». 


JinU'i  uljutiir,  appllFil  tii  Iha  ndDellsn  at  m  dlilocUlsu  of  Iha  blp-Jolol. 

Wq  proscribed.  The  patieat  is  anesthetized  iD  the  usual  manner,  and  all  mani- 
politlTe  action  is  withheld  until  the  system  is  completely  relaxed  and  the  mind 
rendered  unconsciouB,  when  the  operation  is  at  once  proceeded  with,  the  action 
uf  the  remedy  being  gently  maintained  until  the  object  is  accomplished.  I  have 
punned  this  practice  in  every  case  of  dislocation  that  has  fallen  under  my  notice 
during  the  last  &ftcen  years,  and  have  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
remit 

When  ft  sargeon  is  called  to  a  case  of  dialocation  immediately  after  it  has  hap- 
pened, he  may  occasionally  succeed  in  effecting  his  purpose  by  taking  advantage 
of  tb«  faint  and  relaxed  state  in  which  be  finds  the  patient  in  consequence  of  the 
ihock  he  has  sustained.  At  other  times,  again,  be  may  succeed  by  diverting  the 
patient's  attention,  either  by  engaging  him  in  conversation,  or  by  a  sudden  ex- 
prwioQ  of  surprise,  while  he  makes  a  forcible  attempt  at  redaction.  The  mere 
idea  of  pain  is  generally  sufficient  to  cscite  the  muscles  to  spasmodic  action,  so 
■a  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  the  surgeon  at  restoration.  It  was,  therefore,  for- 
neriy  a  nuitter  of  great  conseqaence  to  prevent  this  by  a  playful  remark,  an  im- 
pertinent qaestion,  or  an  angry  reply,  calculated  to  distract  tho  attention  of  the 
sojlerer,  and  to  throw  the  muscles  off  their  guard.  Dnpuytren  is  reported,  upon 
«ae  occasion,  to  have  employed  a  similar,  though  less  polite,  expedient.  Having 
b«en  called  to  a  lady  of  rank  on  account  of  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  he  was 
Pir  a  long  time  foil^  in  his  efforts ;  the  assistants  pulled,  be  pushed  and  pressed, 
and  the  p»tient  shrieked  and  offered  every  possible  resistance.  His  temper  be- 
came ruffled  ;  be  tried  in  vain  to  distract  her  attention.  At  last,  said  he,  "  Ma- 
dam, I  have  repeatedly  asked  you  how  this  accident  has  happened,  and  yon  have 
H  constantly  deceived  me;  you  have  not  informed  me  that  you  had  been  drunk." 
The  womaa,  shocked  at  the  remark,  indignantly  asked,  "  Who  has  told  you  so  ?" 
"Toar  >oD,  madam."  The  poor  patient  was  stupefied,  all  the  muscles  became 
iaftanlly  relaxed,  and  in  a  moment  the  Inxation  was  reduced. 

At  soon  as  the  system  is  properly  relaxed  the  surgeon  proceeds  to  the  reduc- 
tioik,  tmsting  either  to  his  own  personal  efforts,  or  employing  such  aids  as  he 
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may  consider  the  exigencies  of  the  case  to  require.  When  the  extension  ant! 
counter-extension  have  been  kept  up  for  some  time,  bringing  thus  the  bead  of 
the  displaced  bone  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  socket,  he  should  grasp 
the  part  firmly  with  his  hands,  and  thus  assist  in  lifting  it  into  its  natural  position. 
Or  he  may  accomplish  this  by  means  of  a  band  or  fillet  thrown  across  his  neck 
and  shoulder,  while  be  makes  strong  and  steady  pressure  against  the  head  of  the 
bone,  pushing  it  back  in  the  direction  of  the  luxation,  or  towards  its  fellow.  In 
many  cases  the  reduction  will  be  facilitated  if,  at  the  moment  the  bone  ap- 
proaches its  socket,  the  limb  is  rotated  upon  its  axis,  carried  towards  the  body, 
or  drawn  over  the  opposite  limb.  When  the  replacement  threatens  to  be  unusu- 
ally troublesome,  the  ingenious  surgeon  will  not  fail  to  employ  all  kinds  of  expe- 
dients and  stratagems  to  accomplish  his  object,  rather  than  abandon  the  patient 
to  his  fate  with  a  useless  limb. 

From  the  facts  that  have  been  published  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  is 
obvious  that  most  recent  simple  dislocations  of  every  joint  in  the  body  may  be 
thoroughly  and  expeditiously  reduced  by  manipulation  alone,  especially  if  the 
patient  is  completely  chloroformized.  Dislocations  of  the  ileo-femoral  articula- 
tion have  already,  in  numberless  instances,  been  successfully  managed  in  this 
manner,  and  no  expert  surgeon  at  the  present  day  thinks  of  employing  any  other 
method.  The  treatment  which  Dr.  Reid  so  happily  effected  for  this  joint  has 
been  extended  to  luxations  of  the  shoulder,  with  a  result  which  leaves  no  doubt 
that  simple  manipulation,  if  properly  applied,  will  generally  be  fully  adequate  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object.  Difficulty  will  be  likely  to  occur  only,  or 
chiefly,  in  those  cases  of  displacement  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  has  slipped 
through  a  very  narrow  opening  in  the  connecting  ligament,  grasping  the  bone 
with  extraordinary  firmness,  and  so  impeding  its  return  to  its  proper  position. 
Further  remarks  upon  this  subject  will  appear  in  the  sections  on  dislocations  of 
the  hip  and  shoulder. 

The  return  of  the  head  of  the  dislocated  bone  to  its  natural  situation  is  indi- 
cated by  the  restoration  of  the  shape  and  motion  of  the  joint ;  by  a  snap  or  noise 
heard  at  the  moment  of  the  reduction,  but  which  is  always  very  faint  when  the 
patient  has  been  anesthetized  ;  and  by  a  great  and  sudden  diminution  of  pain. 

Finally,  it  is  always  extremely  desirable,  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  accident 
has  been  clearly  ascertained,  to  effect  the  reduction  as  speedily  as  possible,  even 
although  there  should  be  considerable  inflammation  and  swelling,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  probability  of  inflicting  severe  pain  ;  for  it  is  much  better  to  pursue 
this  course  than  to  subject  the  patient  to  the  risk  of  having,  by  the  delay,  an 
irreducible  dislocation,  of  which  there  must  always  be  some  apprehension,  espe- 
cially when  the  injury  involves  a  ginglymoid  articulation.  In  making  these 
remarks  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  exceptions  to  this  procedure ;  I  should  certainly  be  very  loth  to  attempt 
replacement  if  the  parts  were  very  tumid  and  painful ;  in  such  a  case  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  a  few  days,  but  only  a  few  days,  in  the  hope  of  being  able,  bv 
leeches,  saturnine  and  anodyne  lotions,  antimonials,  and  other  means,  to  reduce 
the  inflammation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  parts  more  tolerant  of  the 
approaching  ordeal. 

In  obstinate  cases  of  dislocation,  rendered  so  by  the  manner  in  which  the  bones 
are  interlocked  with  each  other,  and  in  which  the  muscles  passing  over  them  are 
stretched  like  tense  cords,  the  reduction  is  sometimes  greatly  facilitated  bj  a 
resort  to  tenotomy,  performed,  of  course,  subcutaneously.  The  expedient  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  dislocation  of  the  tarsal  joints,  but  it  may  also  be  advantage- 
ously employed  in  displacement  of  the  larger  articulations,  especially  jn  those 
of  long  standing.  The  operation  has  recently  been  successfully  performed  in  a 
number  of  instances,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  followed  in  any  by  b^d 
results. 

Afler'treatment.^-'When  the  reduction  is  completed,  measures  must  be  adopted, 
first,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  accident,  and,  next,  to  limit  inflammation, 
more  or  less  of  which  mnst  necessarily  take  place  after  every  injury  of  this  kind, 
however  simple.     The  former  of  these  objects  is  accomplished  by  appropriau 
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bandages,  or  bandages  and  splints,  with  rest  in  the  reeambent  position,  especially  if 
the  injury  is  seated  in  the  lower  limbs ;  in  dislocations,  on  the  contrary,  of  the 
upper  extremity,  the  arm  shonld  be  suspended  in  a  sling,  and  the  patient,  after  a 
few  days,  may  walk  about  in  the  open  air.  Inflammatory  accession  is  met  by 
the  usual  antiphlogistic  remedies,  both  constitutional  and  topical,  among  the  latter 
of  which  evaporating  lotions,  as  spirits  and  water,  and  solutions  of  acetate  of 
lead,  along  with  laudanum,  are  the  best,  and  they  will  generally  be  found  most 
agreeable  and  beneficial,  at  least  during  the  first  forty-eight  hours,  if  they  are  ap- 
plied warm.  Wheneyer  the  joint  is  so  situated  as  to  admit  of  the  application  of 
the  roller,  this  is  on  no  account  to  be  omitted,  as  it  serves  both  to  support  the  parts 
and  to  prevent  swelling.  Its  effects,  however,  must  be  most  carefully  watched ; 
and  the  first  wrapping  must  always  be  very  light,  lest  undue  constriction  be  the 
result     Pain  is  subdued  by  full  doses  of  morphia. 

Finally,  another  object,  one,  indeed,  of  paramount  importance,  is  to  prevent 
anchylosis.  Hence,  as  soon  as  the  inflanmiatory  symptoms  have  abated,  passive 
motion  must  be  instituted,  and  repeated,  steadily  and  perseveringly,  at  first  once, 
and  afterwards  twice,  or  even  thrice,  a  day,  until  the  functions  of  the  joint  are 
perfectly  re-established ;  an  object  which  can  seldom  be  attained,  in  any  case, 
under  several  months,  and  in  some,  indeed,  not  under  six,  ten,  or  twelve,  depend- 
ing upon  the  nature  of  the  joint,  the  extent  of  the  injury,  the  character  of  the 
treatment,  and,  above  all,  the  co-operation  of  the  patient,  whose  conduct  has  often 
much  more  to  do  with  the  production  of  a  stiff  and  useless  joint  than  his  sur- 
geon. After  the  more  prominent  inflammatory  symptoms  have  disappeared,  the 
absorption  of  effused  fluids  should  be  promoted  by  soap  liniment,  or  moderately 
stimulating  embrocations,  followed,  in  due  time,  by  the  cold  douche,  dry  frictions, 
and  shampooing. 

3.    COMPLICATED  DISLOCATIONa 

A  complicated  luxation,  as  stated  elsewhere,  is  one  where  the  displacement  is 
accompanied  by  a  fracture,  the  rupture  of  an  important  vessel  or  nerve,  a  violent 
contusion,  or  a  wound  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  articulation,  or 
extending  deeply  among  the  tissues  in  its  neighborhood.  Not  infrequently, 
several  of  these  lesions  coexist,  thus  materially  increasing  the  gravity  of  the  case, 
and  the  difficulty  of  managing  it 

A  complicated  dislocation  may,  of  course,  occur  in  any  of  the  articulations, 
but  it  is  by  far  more  frequently  met  with  in  those  of  the  elbow,  wrist,  knee,  and 
ankle  than  in  any  other,  for  the  reason,  probably,  that  the  heads  of  the  bones 
are  less  protected  there  by  muscles,  and  also  that  they  are  more  sharp  or  angular, 
than  in  the  orbicular  joints.  Hence,  when  the  injury  is  unusually  violent,  the 
articalar  extremities,  losing  their  ligamentous  connections,  are  apt  to  be  impelled 
with  80  much  force  against  the  soft  parts  as  to  lacerate  them  from  within  out- 
wards, dividing  muscles,  tendons,  fasciae,  vessels,  nerves,  and  integument,  and 
E<}rhaps  protruding  several  inches  beyond  the  external  wound ;  or,  the  vulnerating 
ody,  impinging  forcibly  against  the  external  surface,  may  commit  the  mischief 
from  without  inwards,  the  bones  being  comparatively  passive  until  the  moment 
tbey  are  struck,  when  they,  in  their  turn,  may  inflict  additional  injury  upon  the 
structures  beyond  where  the  projectile  does  not  penetrate.  In  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  at  least  in  civil  life,  the  lesion  is  eaused  by  falls,  blows,  or  kicks ;  in 
military  practice  numerous  cases  of  complicated  dislocations  occur  from  gunshot 
injury. 

Compound  dislocations,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  appear  to  be  very  rare 
in  comparison  with  simple.  Thus,  in  94  cases  of  dislocations,  reported  by  Dr. 
Norris  as  having  occurred  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  only  2  were  compound ; 
and  of  166  cases  collected  by  Professor  Hamilton,  only  8  were  of  this  description. 
Symptoms, — The  symptoms  of  complicated  dislocations  are  usually  sufficiently 
characteristic,  and  do  not,  therefore,  require  any  formal  description.  In  general, 
there  will  be  more  or  less  distortion  of  the  joint,  inability  of  motion,  discharge 
of  synovial  fluid,  and  shortening  of  the  corresponding  limb,  with  contusion,  dis- 
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coloration,  and  ecchymosis  of  the  soft  parts.  When  there  is  a  woand,  the  i 
of  the  bone  not  infrequently  protrudes  at  the  external  opening ;  sometimeji 
the  distance  of  an  inch  or  two.  Crepitus  will  of  course  be  present  when  i 
dislocation  is  complicated  with  fracture.  Great  numbness  and  partial  parali 
will  indicate  lesion  of  an  important  nerve ;  while  coldness  of  the  extremity,  m 
absence  of  pulsation  in  its  distal  portion,  and  copious  extravasation  of  blol 
will  be  denotive  of  serious  injury  of  the  principal  artery.  1 

Prognosis. — A  complicated  luxation,  as  the  name  implies,  is  always  a  seri^ 
injury,  liable  to  be  followed  by  the  most  dreadful  consequences,  jeoparding  I 
safety  both  of  limb  and  life.     The  resulting  inflammation  is  generally  extrevif 
violent,  and  is  peculiarly  prone  to  lead  to  abscess,  erysipelas,  and  pyemia,  cai 
cially  in  persons  of  intemperate  habits,  or  of  a  dilapidated  system.     Under  sa 
circumstances,  and  sometimes  even  when  the  person  was  in  the  most  perf 
health  just  before  the  accident,  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  generally  ▼< 
great,  delirium  sets  in  early,  and  the  parts  are  soon  seized  with  gangrene.     % 
danger  of  mortification  will  necessarily  always  be  proportionately  great  wh 
there  has  been  a  division  of  an  important  vessel  or  nerve,  interrupting  circulatii 
and  innervation ;  pyemia  vdll  be  most  likely  to  happen  when  there  has  bo 
excessive  shock,  and  necrosis  when  the  protruded  or  exposed  bone  bas  b« 
stripped  of  periosteum,  broken  in  pieces,  or  covered  with  dirt.     But  the  dang 
to  limb  and  life  is  not  limited  to  the  primary  eflfects  of  the  injury ;  often,  after  4 
attempt  has  been  made  to  save  the  parts,  the  surgeon  is  chagrined  to  find  tti 
all  his  efforts  have  been  unavailing,  that  the  patient  is  gradually  worn  out  I 
hectic  irritation  and  profuse  discharge,  and  that  amputation,  now  performed  i 
a  dernier  resort,  hardly  holds  out  a  single  prospect  of  cure.     A  guarded  pro} 
nosis,  then,  is  becoming  in  every  case  of  complicated  dislocation,  however  sinipi 
if  such  a  term  is  applicable  to  such  a  subject 

TrecUmenl, — Much  of  onr  success  in  these  accidents  will  depend  upon  tli 
promptness  and  efficiency  of  our  treatment,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  piarts  ai 
managed  during  and  after  the  reduction,  which  should  always  be  effected  8 
speedily  as  possible,  and  with  as  much  care  and  gentleness  as  the  case  will  admi 
of,  the  patient  being  fully  anaesthetized.  If  there  is  a  wound,  the  edges  mui 
be  brought  accurately  together  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  aided,  if  necessar] 
by  suture,  and  smeared  over  with  collodion,  to  exclude  the  air.  Any  loose  fe^pHi 
ters  of  bone  that  may  be  present  are  to  be  removed,  care  being  taken  not  t 
interfere  with  any  that  are  sufficiently  adherent  to  render  it  probable  that,  if  lel 
behind,  they  will  reunite.  The  fingers  and  forceps  will  be  the  best  instrument 
for  performing  the  operation.  If  the  end  of  the  bone  protrude  at  the  wound,  i 
must  at  once  be  restored  to  its  natural  position,  any  dirt  that  may  cover  it  havin 
previously  been  picked  away,  or  removed  with  the  syringe.  Should  it  be  gii 
l>y  the  integuments,  so  as  to  render  the  reduction  impracticable,  a  circumstance 
however,  which  must  be  extremely  rare,  the  opening  must  be  carefully  enlarge* 
with  the  probe-pointed  bistoury ;  and  a  similar  practice  should  be  followed  wbe 
the  wound  is  too  small  to  admit  of  the  easy  extraction  of  loose  fragments.  I 
the  end  of  the  bone  is  very  sharp,  angular,  or  denuded  of  periosteum,  it  sbouL 
be  cut  off*  with  the  saw  or  pliers,  but  such  a  step  should  only  be  taken  after  tb 
most  thorough  conviction  of  its  imperative  necessity ;  for  the  same  rule  applie 
here  as  in  the  soft  parts  to  save  all  we  can,  and  sacrifice  nothing  improperly, 
can  hardly  conceive  of  a  case  where  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  the  end  o 
a  dislocated  bone  simply  because  it  protrudes  at  a  wound.  If  the  patient  i 
completely  relaxed  by  chloroform,  extension  and  counter-extension,  with  judiciou 
coaptative  pressure,  could  not  fail  to  effect  restoration,  even  when  the  bone  i 
very  tightly  girt. 

When  other  means  fail  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  muscles,  tenotomy 
may  be  employed,  as  originally  practised  by  Mr.  William  Hey,  in  a  case  of  com* 
pound  dislocation  of  the  ankle. 

Finally,  when  luxation  is  complicated  with  fracture,  the  rule  is  to  reduce  th( 
former  before  the  latter  is  set,  for  the  reason  that  if  the  restoration  of  the  joini 
is  postponed  until  the  broken  bone  is  repaired,  it  will  often  be  impossible  U 
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efeci  it  Besides,  the  union  might  be  destroyed  under  the  effort.  Under  such 
ctrcomstances,  the  redaction  of  the  luxation  is  often  greatly  facilitated  by  putting 
op  the  fracture  firmly  in  splints,  as  a  longer  and  better  leverage  is  thns  secured. 

AfUr4reaimenL — The  reduction  having  been  effected,  the  joint  and  corre- 
i|>oodiDg  limb  are  to  be  enveloped  in  a  bandage — ^that  of  Scultetns  being  passed 
loond  the  wounded  part — and  placed  securely  in  splints,  or,  what  is  preferable,  in 
a  tin-case,  or  wooden  box,  in  order  to  keep  it  perfectly  at  rest,  and  in  as  easy  a 
poflitioQ  as  possible.  Pain  and  inflammation  are  relieved  by  the  usual  remedies ; 
aod  it  is  here  that  anodynes  will  be  likely  to  display  their  happiest  effects,  both 
in  allaying  suffering  and  in  preventing  serious  constitutional  disturbance.  Anti- 
phlogistics  mutt  be  employed  warily,  with  due  reference  to  the  effects  of  shock, 
long  confinement,  and  copious  drainage.  In  a  word,  the  patient  must  not  be 
purged  and  bled  simply  because  he  has  a  compound  dislocation ;  on  the  con- 
timry,  such  measures,  if  used  at  all,  must  be  used  with  the  greatest  possible  cau- 
tion. The  diet  must  be  rigidly  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  caFe  ;  as  in  all 
other  serere  injuries  it  should  be  nutritious  rather  than  otherwise,  and  instances 
will  often  arise  where  it  should  be  decidedly  so  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  treatment  The  enfeebled  patient  will  often  be  immensely  benefited  by  the 
addition  of  milk  punch,  whiskey,  ale,  or  porter,  especially  if  he  was  accustomed 
to  any  of  these  articles  previously  to  the  accident  In  the  event  of  suppu- 
imtion  or  erysipelas,  quinine  and  iron  will  materially  aid  recovery,  and  must  not 
be  omitted. 

The  affected  parts  must  be  handled  as  little  and  as  gently  as  possible ;  all 
oflKcioos  interference  must  be  refrained  from ;  the  secretions  are  to  be  removed 
from  time  to  time  with  the  sponge,  and  fetor  must  be  allayed  with  the  chlorides. 
la  case  of  wound,  or  much  discharge,  the  limb  should  be  placed  in  bran,  which 
will  answer  the  threefold  purpose  of  mainttdning  equable  pressure,  absorbing  the 
wcretions,  and  affording  a  comfortable  bed  for  the  parts  to  rest  upon,  with  the 
■dditional  advantage,  in  hot  weather,  of  preventing  the  formation  of  maggots. 

Ampuiation  and  Excision. — Concerning  the  propriety  of  amputation,  the  same 
general  rules  are  applicable  as  in  complicated  fractures,  a  subject  which  has  been 
duly  discussed  under  that  head.  The  following  summary,  however,  will  not  be 
o«tt  of  place  here  respecting  the  operation.  The  reasons  for  immediate  amputa- 
tion are,  first,  the  excessive  contusion  and  laceration  of  the  soft  parts ;  secondly, 
the  rupture  of  the  principal  artery  or  nerve  of  the  limb,  attended  with  other 
serious  injury ;  thirdly,  an  extremely  shattered  state  of  the  bones ;  fourthly,  free 
exposure  of  a  large  joint ;  and,  lastly,  the  advanced  age,  depraved  habits,  or  ill 
health  of  the  patient.  Secondary  amputation  may  be  required,  when,  after  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  save  the  limb,  gangrene  has  taken  place,  or  life  is 
assailed  by  exhausting  suppuration  consequent  upon  extensive  disease  of  the 
mft  parts,  the  joint,  or  bones,  or  of  all  these  parts  together.  Very  gi*eat  and 
irremediable  deformity  of  the  limb,  standing  in  the  way  of  its  usefulness,  is  also 
a  jost  cmuse  for  amputation. 

Instfad  of  amputation,  in  some  of  the  above  cases,  excision  may  occasionally 
be  advantageously  employed,  either  primarily  or  secondarily.  The  primary 
operation  is  particularly  indicated  in  dislocations  complicated  with  a  shattered 
and  comminuted  condition  of  the  head  of  the  displaced  bone,  and  has  been  so 
often  performed  beneficially  that  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  estab- 
hihed  proceedings  in  surgery.  Its  greatest  success  has  been  obtained  in  com- 
poottd  luxations  of  the  shoulder-joint.  Even  when  there  is  no  fracture  of  the 
bead  of  the  dislocated  bone,  but  simply  extensive  laceration  of  the  ligaments, 
completely  detaching  the  parts  from  each  other,  it  is  questionable  whether,  in 
many  cases,  excision  would  not  be  the  more  expedient  practice. 

Secondary  resection  may  be  employed  in  caries,  or  caries  and  necrosis,  of  the 
cods  of  the  bone,  coming  on  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  save  the  parts. 
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4.    CBaONIO,  OLD,  OK  NEOLECTED  DISLOCATIONS. 

The  Babject  of  old,  chronic,  or  neglected  Inxations  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion which  its  importance  merits.  The  morbid  anatomy  of  these  accidoots  ie 
Btill  imperfectly  noderstood,  no  connected  body  of  facts  illustr&tiTe  of  it  hKving 
yet  been  published,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  tbeir  treatment  is  seldom  guided 
by  sound  scientific  principles.  They  constitate  a  class  of  cases  which  almost 
ereiy  snrgeon  approaches  with  doubts  and  misgirings,  being  anxions  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  patient's  relief,  and  yet  afraid  the  interference  should  produce  seriona, 
if  not  irreparable,  mischief.  I  candidly  confess  that  I  bare  always  shared  these 
feelings,  and  that  I  have  nerer  bad  charge  of  an  old  or  negteoted  disloc&tioD 
without  a  strong  secret  wish  that  it  bad  fallen  into  other  hands,  such  hare  usually 
been  my  disappointment,  and  the  anxiety  attendant  upon  my  efforts  at  rednctioo. 
The  risic  of  rupturing  an  important  vessel,  perhaps  the  main  artery  of  a  limb, 
of  breatcing  a  bone,  or  of  exciting  extensive  suppurative  action  in  the  parts 
around  the  affected  joint,  with  the  more  remote  chance  of  inducing  pyemia,  is 
well  calculated  to  cause  the  practitioner  to  hesitate  before  ha  enters  upon  an 
enterprise  so  fraught  with  unpleasant  consequences. 

The  blood  that  ie  effused  in  dislocations,  unless  unuanally  abundant,  is  gene- 
rally very  soon  absorbed,  precisely  as  after  other  accidents  involving  subcntaneoaa 
hemorrhage.  On  this  account  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  any  in  chronic  cases  ;  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  a  small  clot  or 
stratum,  decolorized,  and  partially  organized,  is  seen,  and  even  this  is  almost 
always  eventually  carried  off.  The  inflammation  consequent  upon  thclesion  is 
constantly  followed  by  a  deposit  of  plastic  matter,  both  in  and  aroand  the  Joint, 
filling  up  the  socket  of  tbe  bone,  and  infiltrating  the  cellular  tissue,  muacles,  and 
other  structures  in  the  neighborhood.  More  or  less  of  this  sobetance  is  also 
effused  around  the  displaced  head,  where  it  is  gradually  oi^anized,  and  at  length 
converted  into  an  adventitious  capsule,  of  a  pale  grayish  aspect,  and  of  a  denee 
fibroid  texture,  not  unlike  the  original  capsnle,  with  which  it  generally  communi- 
cates by  one  or  more  openings,  and  which,  by  degrees,  t>ecomea  wasted  and 
attennat«d  from  want  of  use.  Tbe  muscles,  in  great  measure  deprived  of  their 
functions,  are  transformed  into  pale,  rigid,  contracted  bands,  which,  in  timo, 
often  nndei^o  the  fatty  degeneration.  The  periosteum,  near  the  joint,  is  ssnally 
somewhat  thickened,  and  occasionally  studded  with  osseous  s^actites.  The 
cartilage  of  the  affected  socket  is  generally  partially  absorbed,  or  more  or  less 
changed  in  its  appearance,  texture,  and  consistence,  while  that  which  invests  the 
head  of  the  bone  exhibits  a  rough,  scabrous  aspect,  being  thickened  at  one  point 
and  atrophied  at  another,  the  osseous  substance  itself  often  becoming  hard  and 
sometimes  even  ebumiied. 
Fig- 10-  Few  opportunities  have  oc- 

curred of  observing  the  con- 
dition of  tbe  vessels  and 
nerves  in  ancient  dislocations; 
in  tbe  cases  in  which  this  has 
been  noticed,  the  former  were 
found  to  be  preternatural ly 
flexaous,  to  accommodate 
themselves,  as  it  were,  to  the 
displaced  bone,  and  the  lat- 
ter  somewhat  attenuated,  hot 
otherwise  sound. 

In  those  cases  in  vhicblbe 
displaced  head  enjoys  a  good 
deal  of  freedom,  it  generally 
forms  for  itself  a  sort  ^ 
socket,  as  in  fig.  10,  most 
Old  duiuatiun  or  lb*  bip.  ■  ■>•!•  >rH>b.iiDi>  b*iD(  mmfd.  «tau*  commonly  in  a  neighboriDg 
iMari(iBiiiBiHi*biiiii[iiEcbaur*4  boQC,  bat  Sometimes  in  the 
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substance  of  a  muscle,  or  partly  in  the  one,  and  partly  in  the  other.  This  socket, 
however,  although  it  may  admit  of  considerable  motion,  is  a  very  imperfect  type 
of  the  original,  as  is  also  the  new  ligament  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  now  described,  and  which,  it  will  be  perceived, 
relate  exclusively  to  the  articular  structures  and  to  the  parts  immediately 
around,  changes  which  are  usually  the  more  conspicuous  in  proportion  to  the 
duration  of  the  dislocation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  limb  below  the  seat  of 
the  injury,  and  sometimes  even  for  some  distance  above  it,  has  a  shrunken  and 
withered  appearance,  its  muscles  being  thin,  flabby,  and  wasted,  and  its  tempera- 
ture materially  diminished.  In  many  cases  it  is  afifected  with  rheumatic  or* 
neuralgic  pains,  subject  to  aggravation  with  every  change  of  the  weather  and 
with  every  disonler  of  the  general  health.  The  motion  of  the  new  joint  is  neces- 
sarily much  restricted,  and  is  often  performed  with  a  peculiar  grating  noise  and 
sensation,  caused  by  the  roughened  state  of  the  contiguous  surfaces,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  synovial  fluid.  When  all  motion  is  lost  the  joint  gradually 
undergoes  complete  bony  anchylosis. 

It  has  long  been  a  question  with  surgeons  at  what  period  after  the  occurrence 
of  a  dislocation  it  should  be  considered  as  impracticable  to  eflfect  reduction.  The 
question,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  been  differently  answered  by  different 
observers,  and  by  the  same  observers  for  different  joints.  Thus,  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  who  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  leading  authority  upon  the  subject, 
thought  that  three  months  for  the  shoulder,  and  eight  weeks  for  the  hip,  might  be 
set  down  as  the  limit,  beyond  which  any  efforts  of  this  kind,  except  in  persons  of 
very  lax  fibre  or  advanced  age,  would  be  highly  imprudent ;  an  opinion  which 
accords  so  well  with  general  experience  as,  in  my  judgment,  to  entitle  it  to  be 
considered  as  a  law.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  law  has  exceptions,'  but  this 
only  serves  the  more  fully  to  establish  its  validity.  Thus,  in  relation  to  at  least 
one  of  the  joints  in  question,  that  of  the  shoulder,  quite  a  number  of  cases  have 
been  reported  of  reduction  at  from  four  to  seven  months  after  the  receipt  of  the 
injury.  Indeed,  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  of  New  Haven,  met  with  one  in  which  he 
succeeded  completely  nearly  one  year  after  the  accident.  Examples  of  reduction 
of  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint  from  three  to  six  months'  standing  have  also 
occurred,  although  it  will  be  found,  upon  careful  inquiry,  that  their  number  is 
exceedingly  small. 

For  the  ginglymoid  articulations  the  period  is  still  more  limited,  although,  in 
this  respect,  it  varies  a  good  deal  among  themselves.  In  relation  to  the  elbow- 
joint,  which  is  the  best  type  of  the  ginglymoid  class,  I  have  found,  in  quite  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases,  that  any  attempts  at  reduction,  however  perseveringly 
or  judiciously  continued,  will  generally  prove  completely  abortive  after  the  third 
week.  On  the  contrary,  the  wrist-joint  may  generally  be  rectified  at  a  considera- 
bly later  period.  These  differences  in  the  reducibility  of  dislocations  of  different 
articulations  are  due  altogether  to  peculiarities  of  structure  and  to  the  amount  of 
inflammation  consequent  upon  the  injury.  The  surfaces  of  the  orbicular  joints 
are  comparatively  smooth  and  simple,  and  their  displacements  are  seldom  followed 
by  much  inflammation ;  the  reverse  in  both  particulars  being  true  in  regard  to  the 
ginglymoid  joints. 

Evidently,  then,  every  luxation  must  rest,  so  to  speak,  upon  its  own  merits,  as 
far  as  the  question  of  its  restoration  is  concerned ;  for,  as  has  just  been  stated, 
while  one  joint  becomes  irreducible  in  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  another,  differently 
constructed,  may  remain  reducible  eight  weeks,  or  even  a  much  longer  period. 
A  far  better  rule  by  which  to  decide  this  question  is  to  judge  by  the  extent  of 
motion  of  the  affected  bones,  the  previous  attempts  at  replacement,  and  the  degree 
of  inflammation  consequent  upon  the  injury.  If  the  joint  is  very  stiff  and  tender, 
If  the  luxated  head  has  contracted  firm  adhesions,  involving,  perhaps,  a  large 
artery,  or  some  other  important  structure,  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  socket  is  filled  up  with  new  matter,  any  effort  at  reduc- 
tion would  not  only  prove  abortive,  but  might  be  followed  by  very  serious  acci- 
dents, jeoparding  limb  and  life.  Cases  in  which  severe  injury  and  even  death 
have  been  the  consequence  of  long-continued  and  violent  attempts  at  reduction 
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have  happened  to  surgeons  of  great  experience  and  eminence,  and  should  serve 
as  warnings  to  the  young  practitioner  against  the  employment  of  undue  force 
where  the  prospect  of  success  is  at  all  doubtful. 

The  conduct  to  be  observed  in  the  reduction  of  chronic  dislocations  resolves 
itself  into  a  few  simple  rules.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary,  as  an  important 
preliminary,  to  prepare  the  part,  as  well  as  the  constitution,  for  the  operation,  by 
the  systematic  movement  of  the  joint,  and  by  light  diet  and  purgatives,  aided, 
if  the  person  is  at  all  strong  and  plethoric,  by  at  least  one  large  bleeding.  The 
object  of  this  depletion  is  not  merely  to  weaken  the  muscles,  but  to  lessen  the 
'risk  of  severe  inflammation  and  the  formation  of  abscesses.  The  motion  of  the 
joint  is  intended  to  break  up  any  abnormal  adhesions  that  the  bone  may  have 
contracted  with  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  should  be  conducted  with  great 
care  and  gentleness,  the  corresponding  limb  being  carried  about  in  different  direc* 
tions,  flexed,  extended,  depressed,  elevated,  adducted,  abducted,  rotated,  and  cir- 
cumducted ;  the  operation  should  not  be  performed,  at  first,  oftener  than  once  a  day, 
but  by  degrees  it  may  be  repeated  every  twelve  hours,  and  it  should  be  steadily 
continued  for  at  least  a  fortnight,  free  use  being  made  all  along  of  evaporating 
and  sorbefacient  lotions,  with  minute  doses  of  mercury,  administered  to  the  ex- 
tent of  slight  ptyalism. 

The  preliminary  treatment  having  been  gone  through  with,  and  the  patient 
being  thoroughly  anaesthetized,  the  extension  and  counter-extension  are  to  be 
conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  only  with  more  care  and  patience,  and  with  an 
additional  number  of  assistants.  The  object  is,  not  as  in  recent  luxations,  to 
fatigue  the  muscles,  but  to  extend  and  stretch  their  fibres,  shortened,  hard  and 
tense  in  consequence  of  long-continued  disease  and  inflammatory  irritation.  In 
no  event  should  the  surgeon  employ  violent  or  forcible  measures,  because  such 
a  procedure  would  be  sure  not  only  to  increase  the  resistance,  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary result,  the  difficulties  of  the  reduction,  but  be  very  likely  to  cause  dangerous 
laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  and  secondary  mischief.  Should  the  operation  fail, 
it  must  not  be  too  soon  repeated,  but  some  time  must  elapse  before  another 
attempt  is  made,  special  attention  being  meanwhile  paid  to  the  suffering  joint  in 
the  way  of  support  and  fomentation.  The  rupture  of  an  important  artery,  as,  for 
example,  the  axillary  in  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  will  be  denoted  by  a  rapid 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  connecting  cellular  tissue,  discoloration  of  the  integru- 
ments,  and  cessation  of  pulsation  in  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb.  The  proper 
remedy,  in  such  an  event,  is  immediate  ligation  of  the  affected  vessel,  and  the 
avoidance,  of  course,  of  further  interference.  Should  fracture  occur,  the  opera- 
tion must  also  at  once  be  suspended,  and  the  case  treated  upon  general  principles. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  old  dislocations,  resisting  the  ordinary 
efforts,  Dieffenbacb,  many  years  ago,  proposed  the  subcutaneous  division  of  the 
muscles  concerned  in  opposing  the  restoration  of  the  bone,  and  such  an  operation 
has  been  repeatedly  performed,  though  rarely  with  the  advantage  that  had  been 
anticipated.  I  have  myself  occasionally  employed  it,  but  never  with  any  decided 
benefit  The  great  objection  to  the  procedure  is  the  danger  of  wounding  im- 
portant structures,  especially  large  vessels  and  nerves,  which  are  very  often 
greatly  displaced,  and  which,  if  injured,  might  occasion  serious  consequences. 
No  one,  therefore,  should  undertake  such  an  operation  unless  he  has  the  clearest 
possible  conceptions  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  and  is  fully  prepared  to  meet 
any  emergency  that  his  knife  may  produce. 

5.    CONOKNITAL  DISLOCATIONS. 

There  are  certain  dislocations  which  exist  at  birth,  and  which  are,  therefore, 
denominated  congenital.  Their  occasional  occurrence,  recognized  at  an  early 
period  of  the  profession,  has  been  satisfactorily  established  by  a  number  of  modem 
observers,  especially  by  Chaussier,  Paletta,  Dupuytren,  Breschet,  Pravaz,  R.  W. 
Smith,  Guerin,  and  Camochan. 

Different  joints  are  liable  to  this  variety  of  luxation,  but  Its  occurrence  is  bv 
far  most  conmion  in  those  of  the  hip,  wrist,  and  shoulder.     The  lesion^  althongh 
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generally  single,  is  sometimes  double,  that  is,  it  exists  simultaneously  in  the  two 
opposite  articulations.  Occasionally  it  occurs  in  different  joints  in  the  same 
subject,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  shoulder  and  wrist,  or  in  one  of  these  joints  and 
in  that  of  the  hip.  Both  sexes  are  liable  to  it,  but  by  no  means  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, observation  having  shown  that  females  suffer  much  more  frequently  than 
males,  in  the  proportion,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  at  least  three  to  one. 
This  is  a  very  curious  fact,  too  constant  to  be  altogether  dependent  upon  chance. 
Of  twenty-six  cases  of  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip,  noticed  by  Dupuytren, 
not  above  four  occurred  in  males. 

Congenital  luxation  is  sometimes  hereditary.  Several  instances  have  been 
recorded  in  which  it  appeared  in  a  number  of  successive  generations,  and  also  in 
several  members  of  the  same  family. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  congenital  dislocations  have  excited  much  attention, 
as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  controversy,  without  eliciting  any  positive  results. 
The  various  theories  that  have  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  this  vexed  sub- 
ject may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads:  1st,  external  violence  inflicted 
upon  the  foetus ;  2dly,  disease  of  the  articulations ;  3dly,  arrest  of  development. 

Ist  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  undue  force  exerted  upon  the  foetus,  whether 
from  without,  as  when  the  mother  receives  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  abdomen,  or 
from  inordinate  contraction  of  the  uterus,  is  citable  of  inducing  partial  disloca- 
tion of  the  joints,  or,  at  all  events,  such  a  state  of  the  articulating  surfaces  as  to 
predispose  them  strongly  to  its  occurrence.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  external 
violence  is  capable  of  producing  fracture  of  the  foetal  bones ;  I  have  myself  seen 
several  unmistakable  examples  of  this  kind,  and  Chaussier  has  recorded  a  remark- 
able case  in  which  this  lesion  coexisted  with  congenital  luxation  of  the  hip  and 
shoulder  joints.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  a  deficiency  of  the  amniotic  liquor 
may  predispose  to  this  occurrence,  by  enabling  the  womb  to  exert  its  contractile 
force  more  readily  and  fully  upon  the  foetus,  thus  forcing  the  articulating  surfaces 
away  from  each  other  at  a  time  when  they  are  too  imperfectly  developed  to  resist 
such  pressure,  especially  if  frequently  repeated.  A  theory  of  the  formation  of 
club-foot,  which  is  probably  nothing  originally  but  a  partial  displacement  of  the 
tarsal  joints,  has,  as  is  well  known,  been  founded  upon  this  supposed  contractile 
power  of  the  uterus,  and  of  its  injurious  influence  upon  the  foetus.  Finally,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  what  is  termed  a  congenital  luxation  is  occasionally 
produced  by  violence  inflicted  upon  certain  joints  during  delivery,  in  rude,  and 
forcible  attempts  to  bring  away  the  extremities. 

2d.  The  second  theory  rests  upon  the  idea  that  the  lesion  may  depend  upon 
disease  of  the  joints,  awakened  prior  to  the  child's  birth.  This  is  extremely 
plausible  ;  at  all  events,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  disease  may  occasionally  be  followed  by  such  a  result,  if  not  directly,  at  any 
rate  by  inducing  relaxation  of  the  ligaments,  and  so  favoring  the  action  of  the 
muscles  in  separating  the  articular  surfaces.  Children  in  the  womb  are,  it  is 
well  known,  liable  to  numerous  affections,  some  of  them  of  a  highly  inflammatory 
character,  terminating  at  one  time  in  death,  and  at  another  in  serious  and  irre- 
mediable deformity.  Of  those  affections,  synovitis  is  one,  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  generally  has  a  gouty,  rheumatic,  or  syphilitic  origin. 

8d.  The  theory  of  an  arrest  of  development  has  many  advocates,  both  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  this  and  of  other  affections  ;  but  what  do  we  know  of  it  ? 
Certainly  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  expressive  of  the  imperfect  growth 
of  a  part,  and  of  the  concomitant  deformity ;  it  affords  no  clue  whatever  to  the 
nature  of  the  causes,  either  remote  or  proximate,  that  induced  it.  The  fault 
may  exist  in  the  germ,  or  it  may  be  superadded  to  it  after  conception,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  intrinsic  defect,  or  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  causes  acting 
through  the  mother. 

Morbid  Analomy,~^ThQ  pathological  changes  accompanying  this  lesion  are 
nnmcrouB  and  diversified.  In  the  first  place,  the  displaced  articular  extremities 
arc  generally  deprived,  in  part,  if  not  entirely,  of  their  natural  shape  and  struc- 
ture ;  they  are  rounded  off,  divested  of  synovial  membrane  and  cartilage,  atro- 
phied, and  otherwise  altered.     The  deepest  cavity,  as,  for  instance,  the  cotyloid, 
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often  completely  disappears,  not  bj  being  filled  up  with  plastic  matter,  as  in 
traumatic  luxation,  but  bj  the  absorption  of  ita  component  elements.  Very  fre- 
quently the  displaced  bone  forms  a  new  socket,  generally  superficial,  but  quite 
sufficient  for  the  amount  of  motion  to  which  it  is  restricted.  The  ligaments  are 
elongated  and  relaxed,  thin,  ribbon-shaped,  partially  wasted,  or  completely 
destroyed ;  occasionally,  however,  instead  of  being  stretched  and  attenuated,  they 
are  very  short,  tense,  and  strong,  obviously  from  interstitial  deposits.  The  sur- 
rounding muscles  are  either  pale,  wasted,  and  partially  transformed  into  fatty 
matter,  or  they  are  unnaturally  large  and  stout,  from  l^e  increased  exercise  de- 
volved upon  them  by  the  dislocated  bone. 

Sympt&ms, — The  symptoms  of  congenital  dislocation  are  characteristic.  The 
affection,  manifesting  itself  in  various  kinds  of  deformity,  is  noticed  at,  or  soon 
after,  birth,  having  commenced  without  any  apparent  violence ;  it  is  unattended 
with  pain,  or,  if  pain  is  present,  it  is  much  less  than  in  the  traumatic  form  of 
dislocation ;  the  swelling  also  is  inconsiderable,  if,  indeed,  there  is  any  at  all ; 
the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  in  its  abnormal  position,  and  the  portion  of  the 
limb  connected  with  it  is  generally  singularly  distorted,  being  changed  in  its  axis, 
flexed,  extended,  or  twisted.  Motion  is  either  much  impeded,  or  too  free ;  the 
affected  member  is  commonly  somewhat  shortened,  and  more  or  less  attenuated, 
from  the  wasted  condition  of  its  muscles.  By  extension  and  counter-extension 
the  displaced  surfaces  may  generally  be  easily  restored  to  their  natural  position, 
but  the  moment  they  are  discontinued  they  resume  their  former  condition.  This  is 
practicable,  however,  only  in  the  younger  class  of  subjects ;  in  old  cases,  reduc- 
tion is  always  proportionately  difficult,  often  impossible.  The  deformity  invaria^ 
bly  increases  with  age,  and  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  an  arrest  of  growth  of  the 
surrounding  structures. 

Prognosis, — The  prognosis  is  altogether  unfavorable.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  lesion  when  it  is  of  long  standing,  as  when  the  person  has  attained 
the  age  of  puberty  or  of  manhood,  when  no  plan  of  treatment  that  has  yet  beea 
devised  can  be  of  any  material,  if,  indeed,  of  the  slightest,  avail,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  effecting  accurate  adjustment  of  the  articular  surfaces,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  organic  changes  which  they  have  undergone.  Even  under  the 
most  propitious  circumstances,  as  it  respects  age  and  preservation  of  structure, 
the  difficulties  of  effecting  a  permanent  cure  will  generally  be  extremely  great, 
well  calculated  to  exhaust  the  patience  both  of  the  subject  and  the  surgeon. 
The  prognosis  should,  therefore,  always  be  very  guarded. 

Treatment — From  what  has  just  been  stated,  it  is  evident  that  the  sooner  the 
treatment  of  this  lesion  is  commenced  the  more  likely  will  it  be  to  be  successful, 
or,  if  not  altogether  successful,  productive  of  amelioration.  The  principles  which 
should  guide  the  practitioner  do  not  differ  essentially  from,  those  which  govern 
him  in  the  traumatic  form  of  the  accident.  The  two  leading  indications  ob- 
viously are  to  effect  reduction,  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  displacement 
No  difficulty  is  generally  experienced  in  fulfilling  the  former,  especially  in 
very  young  and  tender  subjects;  it  is  the  latter  that  causes  all  the  trouble, 
annoys  the  patient,  and  frets  the  surgeon.  Various  kinds  of  apparatus,  much 
of  it  of  a  very  complicated  and  expensive  character,  have  been  devised  for  re- 
taining the  parts  in  contact  after  they  have  been  restored ;  but  it  admits  of  donbt 
whether  most  of  it  could  not  advantageously  be  replaced  by  more  simple  means, 
such  as  ordinary  splints,  wire  cases,  and  adhesive  strips  and  rollers,  which  might 
be  so  applied,  as,  in  most  cases,  to  answer  the  purpose  most  perfectly.  Perma- 
nent extension  and  counter-extension  will  be  required  when  there  is  retraction 
of  the  dislocated  bone.  Long  confinement,  however,  should  always,  if  possible, 
be  avoided,  as  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  preserve  the  general  health.  The 
principal  local  remedies,  worthy  of  attention,  are  the  cold  douche  and  friction 
with  ammoniated  and  other  linunents,  together  with  direct  support.  If  the 
patient  is  feeble  and  anemic,  benefit  will  accrue  firom  the  use  of  tonics,  as  iron 
and  quinine,  a  nutritious  diet,  and  exercise  in  the  op^n  air. 

When  the  reduction  of  these  dislocations  is  opposed  by  the  permanent  con- 
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traction  of  the  ranscies,  the  only  way  to  overcome  the  obstacle  is  tenotomy. 
The  case  should  afterwarde  be  treated  upon  the  same  principles  aa  in  club-foot. 
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1.    BXAD  AND  TBUNK. 

DIBLOOATTONB  OF  THE  HTOID  BONE. 

The  poasibility  of  a  dislocation  of  this  bone,  at  one  time  stronnonsly  denied, 
has  of  late  years  been  attested  by  a  number  of  wetl-authcnticatcd  examples.  In 
1848,  Dr.  Ripley,  of  South  Carolina,  read  a  paper  upon  the  subject  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  Paris,  in  which  he  described  snch  an  accident  ae  having 
occurred  in  bis  own  person  ;  and  more  recently,  Dr.  Oibb,  of  England,  has  pub- 
lished a  communication  in  vvbidi  he  declares  that  he  has  seen  not  less  than  four 
cases  of  it,  all  of  them  in  the  male  sex.  In  one  of  these  there  was  an  occasional 
displacement  of  the  left  born  of  the  hyoid  bone,  the  patient  perceiving  a  sudden 
click  in  that  part  of  his  neck,  and  a  sensation  as  if  something  were  sticking  in 
his  throat  Ho  at  length  died  of  phthisis,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
thyro-hyoid  articulation  contained,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  clear  Quid, 
a  large  sesamoid  bone,  the  whole  arrangement  being  snch  as  to  admit  of  on  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  motion. 

The  reduction  of  this  dislocation  is  effected  by  throwing  the  head  backwards 
as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  put  the  muscles  of  the  neck  completely  on  the  stretch, 
and  then  relaxing  the  lower  jaw,  at  the  same  time  that  gentle  pressure  is  made 
upon  the  displaced  part.  The  bone,  iu  the  case  of  Dr.  Ripley,  always  returned 
with  a  click. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THB  JAW. 

The  connection  between  the  lower  maxillary  and  temporal  bones  is  established 
by  s  hinge-joint,  each  condyle  of  the  former  moving  upon  an  interarticular  carti- 
lage, and  being  held  in  place  by  two 

ligaments.       Luxation,   therefore,  can  ^8-  ^^■ 

occur  only  in  one 'direction,  that  is,  for- 
wards and  downwards,  the  condyle 
slipping  off  the  articular  eminence  of 
the  temporal  bone  into  the  lygomatic 
fossa,  as  in  Gg.  11.  The  displacement 
is  nsually  double,  affecting  both  sides 
simultaneously,  and  is  commonly  pro- 
duced by  some  sudden,  spasmodic  cod- 
tractloa  of  the  muscles  in  yawning, 
laughing,  vomiting,  or  convulsions. 
Dorsoy  has  recorded  the  case  of  a 
female  who  Inxated  her  jaw  in  the  act 
of  scolding  her  husband.     The  accident 

has  sometimes  happened  in  an  attempt  DonMdiiaiooiianiirtbdoirirjmT. 

to  extract  a  tooth,  to  bite  a  large  apple, 

or  to  crack  a  not  Occasionally  it  occurs  in  consequence  of  a  blow,  fall,  or  kick 
upon  the  chin,  the  month  being  widely  opened  at  the  moment,  and  the  condyle 
advanced  forward  upon  the  articular  erotncnce.  In  1861,  I  saw  a  female,  aged 
twenty-nine,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Emile  Fischer,  who  dislocated  her  jaw  on  both 
sides  in  an  attempt  during  an  attack  of  delirium,  to  pull  the  tongue  out  of  her 
mouth.  More  frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  and  in  middle-aged  and  delicate 
subjects  than  in  the  old  and  robust,  it  is  extremely  rare  in  young  children,  owing 
to  the  pecniiar  conformation  of  the  body  and  branches  of  the  jaw  rendering  the 
oecnrrgnoe  one  of  great  dlBculty. 

The  tymploma  of  the  lesion  arc  generally  characteristic.     The  mouth,  as  ezhi- 
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bited  in  &g.   12,  is  widely  opened,  and  cannot  possibly  be  closed  ;  the  chin  is 
onuBuall;  promiiieot,  and  the  lower  line  uf 
Ftg.  12.  teeth    projects     considerably   beyond     the 

nppcr;  the  saliva,  increased  in  quantity, 
dribblen  off  involuntarily;  deglutition  and 
speech  arc  performed  with  great  difflcnity  ; 
the  cheeka  and  tumples  are  flattened,  and. 
as  it  were,  elongated ;  the  coronoid  process 
IB  easily  distinguishable  in  the  lygomatic 
fossa,  especially  if  examined  through  the 
mouth;  and.  instead  of  the  natural  promi* 
nence  formed  by  the  external  condyle  im- 
mediately in  ftoDt  of  the  ear,  there  IB  ft  dii^ 
tinct  vacuity  capable  of  receiving  the  end 
of  the  Gnger,  although  not  without  some 
effort,  owing  to  the  great  tension  of  the  in- 
tegument. When  the  displacement  has  ex- 
isted for  some  time,  the  symptoms  will  be 
less  marked,  bat  still  sufficiently  character- 
istic to  prevent  mistake,  provided  the  Bur- 
geon will  take  the  requisite  care  to  inform 
himself  of  the  history  of  the  case  and  the 
actual  condition  of  the  jaw  and  mouth. 
Although  the  diagvoitis  of  this  disloca* 
DUoMiioiiartiHjiHr.  tioi  IS  generally  quite  easy,  a  very  ridicu- 

lous error  has  occasionally  been  committed. 
Thus,  I  recollect  a  case  which  happened  many  years  ago,  where  a  middle-aged 
woman,  in  an  attack  of  cholera,  luxated  the  loner  jaw  in  the  act  of  vomiting, 
and,  when  she  recovered  her  consciousness,  was  unable  to  shut  her  month.  A 
physician,  a  man  of  eminence,  passing  hy  soon  after,  was  induced  to  consider 
the  case  as  one  of  tetanus.  The  next  day  a  surgeon  was  called  in,  who,  at  once 
detecting  the  nature  of  the  lesion,  restored  without  difficalty  the  parts  to  their 
natural  relations.  An  attack  of  apoplexy,  attended  with  paralysis  of  the  mus- 
cles of  one  side  of  the  face,  has  been  mistaken  for  a  unilateral  dislocation  of  the 
inferior  jaw. 

When  the  luxation  remains  unrcdnced,  the  Jaw  gradaally  regains  a  part  of  its 
motion,  the  dental  arches  approaching  each  other,  so  that  eventually  the  patient 
may  even  be  able  to  masticate  his  food  ;  speech  and  deglutition  also  improve; 
the  saliva  ceases  to  dribble;  and  much  of  the  disagreeable  deformity  disappears. 
The  reduction  is  effected  by  seating  the  patient  npon  the  floor  or  upon  a  low 
stool,  his  head  being  supported  upon  the  breast  of  an  assistant.  The  snrgcon, 
standing  in  front,  introduces  his  thumbs,  carefully  defended  with  a  piece  of  roller, 
iilto  the  month,  as  far  back  upon  the  large  grinders  as  possible,  while  he  places 
the  fingers  of  each  hand  under  the  chin  and  base  of  the  jaw.  Using  now  each 
thumb  as  a  fulcrum,  ho  forcibly  depresses  the  back  part  of  the  jaw,  to  disengage 
the  condyles  from  their  position  in  the  zygomatic  fossK,  and  at  the  same  moment 
elevates  the  chin  with  his  fingers,  thus  converting  the  hone  into  a  lever  of  the 
first  kind.  The  return  of  the  condyles  to  their  natnral  situation  fs  generally 
effected  by  a  load  snap,  and  the  instant  it  is  about  to  occur  the  surgeon  qnlckly 
removes  his  thumbs  from  the  teeth,  lest,  in  the  act  of  closure  of  the  jaws,  they  be 
seriously  injured  by  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  the  contraction. 

Such  is  the  mode  of  reduction  nsnally  recommended  by  writers ;  in  my  own 
practice,  however,  I  find  that  the  operation  is  greatly  simplified  by  the  nse  nf 
anffisthesia,  which,  while  it  completely  relaxes  the  muscles,  obviates  the  necessity 
of  removing  the  tiiumbs  from  the  Jaw  as  the  bono  is  sliding  noiselessly  into  its 
place. 

A  very  simple  and  efficient  method  of  reducing  dislocations  of  the  lower  Jaw 
has  been  recommended  by  Mons.  Nelaton.  The  patient  being  seated  upon  a 
cliur,  and  the  month  widely  opened,  the  snrgeon,  standing  behind  him,  plants 
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bts  tbambfl  npon  the  npper .  part  of  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  then  with  the 
iiigcrs,  pushes  the  javr  forwards  by  pressing  against  the  prominence  formed  on 
each  side  of  the  cheek  by  the  point  of  the  coronoid  process.  A  small  amount 
of  force  generally  suffices  to  eflfect  the  object,  the  condyles  returning  with  a  dis- 
tinct snap.  When  the  resistance  is  unusually  great,  the  head  may  be  supported 
bj  an  assistant,  or  a  band  may  be  passed  round  it,  in  which  the  operator  engages 
his  fingers,  while  the  thumbs,  resting  upon  the  cheeks,  are  made  to  bear  upon 
the  coronoid  process  from  above  downwards,  and  from  before  backwards. 

The  older  surgeons  were  in  the  habit  of  reducing  luxations  of  the  lower  jaw 
by  placing  between  the  molar  teeth  two  pieces  of  cork  or  wood  which  they  used 
as  leTers  to  depress  the  back  part  of  the  bone,  while  they  raised  the  chin  by 
means  of  a  bandage.  Another  method,  occasionally  employed  by  them,  consisted 
in  pressing  a  stick  against  the  lower  grinders,  so  as  to  keep  the  jaws  separated 
uitn  the  irritated  and  contracted  muscles,  overcome  by  fatigue,  allowed  the  con* 
dyles  to  glide  into  their  natural  situation. 

In  unilateral  displacement  of  this  bone,  the  chin  is  thrown  towards  the  oppo- 
site side  ;  the  front  teeth  lose  their  parallelism  ;  the  mouth  is  opened,  but  less 
widely  than  in  the  double  luxation ;  speech  and  deglutition  are  somewhat  im- 
peded ;  and  the  depression  in  front  of  the  ear  is  perceptible  only  on  the  injured 
side.  The  redaction  is  effected  upon  the  same  principle  as  in  the  other  form  of 
the  accident,  with  this  difference  merely  that  only  one  thumb  is  used. 

After  either  of  these  luxations,  but  especially  the  bilateral,  the  patient  should 
for  some  time  avoid  opening  his  mouth,  as  the  accident  is  extremely  liable  to 
recur  from  very  slight  causes.  The  safest  plan,  therefore,  is  to  support  the  jaw 
with  an  appropriate  bandage,  as  that,  for  example,  used  in  fracture.  During  the 
first  few  weeks  the  nourishment  should  consist  exclusively  of  slops  and  other 
articles  not  requiring  mastication. 

In  negiecled  case^  of  this  dislocation  the  reduction  will  generally  be  found  to 
be  yery  difficult  even  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  week.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Thus,  in  an  instance  reported  by  Mr. 
Donovan,  restoration  was  successfully  effected  on  the  ninety-eighth  day.  Where 
the  ordinary  means  fail,  instead  of  abandoning  the  patient  to  his  fate,  the  efforts 
at  reduction  should  be  aided  by  the  subcutaneous  section  of  the  external  ptery- 
goid, masseter,  and  temporal  muscles^ 

Sub-l\ucaiiarC — There  is  a  species  of  displacement  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  lower  jaw,  which  was  first  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  under  the  name 
of  sab-luxation,  and  which  depends,  apparently,  upon  an  unusual  laxity  of  the 
ligaments,  permitting  the  condyle  to  slip  off  from  the  interarticular  cartilage. 
It  is  most  common  in  weak,  delicate  females,  and  is  characterized  by  an  inability 
to  close  the  mouth,  with  more  or  less  pain,  and  a  feeling  of  tension  on  the  in- 
jorrd  side.  The  bone  generally  returns  of  its  own  accord,  but,  should  it  not, 
replacement  may  easily  be  effected  by  drawing  the  jaw  slightly  forwards  and 
downwards,  so  as  to  afford  the  condyle  an  opportunity  of  reinstating  itself  upon 
the  interarticular  cartilage.  When  the  relaxation  of  the  joint  is  very  great, 
the  case  should  be  treated4>y  tonics,  as  iron  and  quinine,  the  cold  shower-bath, 
eleetricity,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  the  application  of  a  series  of  little  blis- 
ttrs  over  the  affected  part. 

Congenital  Dislocation, — A  congenital  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  has  been 
observed  in  a  few  cases,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Smith  having  been  the  first  to  notice 
Hicb  an  accident,  of  which  he  has  given,  with  great  minuteness,  the  results  of 
the  dissection.  The  patient,  an  idiot  from  infancy,  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
rights  The  luxation  existed  on  the  right  side,  which  was  remarkably  deformed, 
having  a  singularly  hollow  appearance,  which  strikingly  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  sound  one,  which  was  unusually  full  and  plump.  The  extremity  of  the  finger 
cooki  be  readily  pressed  between  the  posterior  margin  of  the  jaw  and  the  ex- 
ternal anditory  canal,  owing,  as  was  found  on  dissection,  to  the  absence  of  the 
condyle  of  the  bone,  which  was,  in  fact,  greatly  atrophied  nearly  as  far  forward 
fti  the  symphysis.  There  was  no  interarticular  cartilage,  or  distinct  capsular 
tifameut ;  and  both  the  masseter,  pterygoid,  and  temporal  muscles  were  much 
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wasted.  The  tempon],  malar,  superior  maxillary,  and  sphenoid  boDea  wero 
imperfectly  developed,  and  the  glenoid  cavitj  existed  merely  ia  a  rudinieutary 
state. 

DISLOGATICmS  OF  THE  CLAVICLE. 

Dislocation  of  the  claricte,  compared  with  fracture  of  this  bone,  is  extremely 
rare,  there  being  probably  fifty  cases  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former.  The 
cause  of  this  remarkable  difference  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  exposed  sitnalion  of 
the  bone,  and  the  great  ghortne^H  and  strength  of  its  ligaments,  which  rendc^r 
it  much  more  liable  to  yield  in  its  continuity  than  at  its  articulations  with  tlie 
sternum  and  scapula.  Tlie  displacement  may  occur  at  either  joint,  and  sereral 
instances  hare  been  recorded  where  both  were  simultaneously  affected. 

1.  The  elemai  extremity  of  the  clavicle  may  be  dislocated  forwardK,  backwards, 
and  upwards,  the  relative  frequency  of  the  accident  being  in  the  order  ht-ro 
stated.  Luxation  downwards  is  rendered  impossible  on  account  of  the  reaitst- 
auce  offered  by  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib. 

Dislocation /orwanis  is  generally  produced  by  injury  inflicted  npon  the  top 
of  the  shoulder,  or  by  falls  upon  the  elbow  when  the  arm  is  separated  from  tbe 
trunk.  The  clavicle,  being  thus  impelled  violently  forn-ards  and  inwards,  com- 
pletely ruptures  the  stemo-clavicular  ligaments,  and  presents  itself,  along  with 
the  interarticnlar  cartilage,  in  front  of  the  npper  part  of  the  Btemum.  The 
stemo-cleido- mastoid  muscle  is  pushed  down,  and  some  of  its  inner  fibres  are 
occasionally  lacerated,  particularlj  when  they  take  their  origin  unusually  near 
tbe  joint. 

Tlie  ngnjs  denotive  of  the  accident  are,  a  hard,  circumscribed,  incompressible 
tumor  at  the  npper  and  anterior  part  of  the  steninm,  a  vacuity  at  the  natural 
situation  of  the  joint,  nnnsual  prominence  of  the  inner  portion  of  tbe  etemu- 
cleido-mastoid  mnacle,  depression  of  the  shoulder,  and  iiicHnatioa  of  the  head 
towards  the  affected  side.     But  the  most 
Fig.  13.  reliable  evidence  of  the  natare  of  the  case 

is  derived  from  tracing  the  outline  of  tlie 
boue  with  the  finger  of  one  hand,  while  the 
shoulder  is  moved  by  grasping  the  elbow 
with  the  other,  and  by  recollecting  that  in 
dislocation  the  b»ne  retains  its  normal 
length,  while  in  fravtare  it  is  materially 
shortened.  The  head  of  the  clavicle  over- 
laps  the  sternum,  and  is  always,  as  in  fig. 
Vi,  directed  downwards,  so  as  to  enable 
the  examiner  readily  to  distingnisb  the 
articular  sur&ce  from  which  it  baa  been  re- 
moved. 

The  reduction  of  this  dialocation  ia  effected 
easily  enough,  but  unfortnuately  it  ia  re* 
DiiiDutioB  or  ih*  (Miui  Md  at  iha  tiMiria.  tnined  with  so  much  difficulty  that,  despite 
the  best  directed  efforts  of  the  sni^on, 
hardly  an  instance  recovers  without  some  degree  of  deformity.  Many  years  ago 
I  hod  a  case  of  this  kind  under  my  charge,  which,  notwithstanding  the  most 
vigilant  care  and  attention,  wae  as  bod,  as  it  respected  tbe  cure,  at  the  end  of 
three  months,  as  it  was  on  the  dny  it  happened.  Since  then  I  have  met  with 
several  similar  examples.  The  articular  cavity  of  the  sternum  is  so  shallow,  and 
the  ligaments  unite  with  so  much  difficulty,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
the  parts  in  apposition  sufficiently  well  or  long  to  obtain  complete  consolidation. 
Fortunately,  however,  this  occurrence  does  not  materially  affect  the  movements 
of  the  shoulder,  for  experience  has  shown  that  these  are  very  aoou  entirely  rs- 
establishod.     It  is  a  matter,  therefore,  simply  of  deformity,  not  of  utility. 

To  reduce  this  luxation,  one  hand  should  be  phtced,  shut,  in  the  axilla,  while 
the  other  grasps  the  elbow,  which  ia  then  to  be  raised  in  order  to  push  up  the 
humerus,  and  thus  convert  it  into  a  lever,  acting  directly  upon  the  clavicle  and 
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scapula.  The  shonlder  is  next  carried  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  its  displacenaent,  and  the  forearm  brought  forwards 
across  the  chest,  so  that  the  thumb  and  fingers  shall  rest  upon  the  sound  collar- 
bone. By  this  manceuvre  the  articular  surft^es  generally  resume  their  natural 
relations,  but,  should  thej  not,  the  reduction  is  to  be  promoted  bj  pressing  the 
luxated  head  of  the  clavicle  backwards  and  slightly  upwards.  A  wedge-shaped 
pad,  with  the  thick  end  upwards,  being  placed  in  the  axilla,  the  limb  is  firmly 
secured  to  the  side  and  front  of  the  chest  by  the  ordinary  fracture  apparatus,  or, 
what  is  better,  the  adhesive-strip  dressing,  a  stout,  square  compress  being  ap- 
plied directly  over  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation.  The  dressing  must  be 
frequently  inspected  with  a  view  to  its  readjustment,  and  be  worn,  with  great 
constancy  and  regularity,  for  at  least  three  months. 

Dislocation  backwarda  is  generally  produced  in  an  indirect  manner  by  injury 
applied  to  the  shoulder  impelling  the  scapula  and  the  onter  extremity  of  the 
clavicle  forwards.  It  may  also  be  caused  by  a  severe  blow  upon  the  inner  end  of 
the  bone,  by  the  body  being  crushed  between  two  resisting  objects,  and  by  violent 
traction  upon  the  upper  extremity  when  the  trunk  is  firmly  fixed  and  inclined 
backwards.  The  distinctive  sign  is  that  the  bead  of  the  clavicle  is  forced  back- 
wards, and  that  it  can  be  felt  behind  the  summit  of  the  sternum,  sometimes  below, 
at  other  times  above,  the  level  of  that  bone.  A  vacuity  exists  at  the  natural 
situation  of  the  joint,  the  shoulder  is  directed  somewhat  forwards,  the  arm  hangs 
uselessly  by  the  side,  and  there  is  generally  considerable  dyspnoea,  with  cerebral 
congestion,  and  difficulty  of  deglutition,  from  the  pressure  of  the  luxated  bone 
upon  the  trachea,  cervical  vessels,  and  (esophagus.  The  ligaments  are  completely 
ruptured,  and  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  is  partially  separated  from  its 
sternal  attachments. 

The  reduction  is  effected  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  the  dislocation  for- 
wards, the  fist  being  placed  in  the  axilla  and  used  as  a  fulcrum,  while  the  shoulder 
is  pushed  upwards,  outwards,  and  well  backwards,  and  retained  in  this  position 
by  an  appropriate  apparatus,  of  which  a  figure-of-8  bandage  with  a  long,  thick, 
square  compress  between  the  shoulders  is  one  of  the  best  Whatever  means, 
however,  be  employed,  it  will  be  found  extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  articular 
surfaces  in  apposition  and  to  prevent  deformity.  When  the  reduction  is  unusually 
obstinate,  as  it  sometimes  is  when  the  head  of  the  bone  is  firmly  wedged  in 
behind  the  sternum,  the  knee  should  be  placed  between  the  shoulders,  the  affected 
one  of  which  should  then  be  drawn  forcibly  backwards  and  outwards,  the  arm 
being  at  the  same  time  extended  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk. 

This  variety  of  dislocation  is  sometimes  produced  by  deformity  of  the  spine, 
allowing  the  shoulder  to  sink  gradually  forwards  so  as  to  push  the  head  of  the 
bone  from  the  sternum.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  which  happened  to  Mr.  Davie, 
of  England,  the  clavicle  compressed  the  oesophagus  so  severely  as  to  cause  great 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  danger  to  life  by  starvation.  As  reduction  was 
impracticable,  the  trouble  was  remedied  by  sawing  off  the  sternal  end  of  the  bone 
about  one  inch  from  the  articulation.  The  patient  speedily  recovered,  and  lived 
six  years  after  the  operation. 

Luxation  upwards  is  extremely  rare ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  many  of  the 
best  surgeons  formerly  doubted  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence.  The  cases, 
however,  that  have  been  reported  within  the  last  twenty  years  by  Macfarlane, 
Baraduc,  Malgalgne,  and  others  fully  establish  its  claims  to  the  distinction  of  a 
new  species.  The  accident  generally  results  from  violence  inflicted  upon  the 
shoulder,  as  a  blow  or  fall,  driving  the  scapula  downwards  and  inwards  towards 
the  chest,  thus  separating  the  bone  from  its  connections,  and  forcing  it  upwards 
above  the  fonrchette  of  the  sternnnL  The  symptoms  are  usually  very  charac- 
tenstic.  The  bony  tumor  can  be  distinctly  felt  and  seen  in  front  of  the  trachea, 
where  it  is  easily  impressed  by  moving  the  corresponding  arm ;  the  shoulder, 
sunk  forwards  and  downwards,  approaches  nearer  to  the  median  line  than  natu- 
rally ;  there  is  a  remarkable  interval  between  the  clavicle  and  the  cartilage  of 
the  first  rib,  amounting  to  from  six  to  twelve  lines ;  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid 
muscle  is  put  upon  the  stretch ;  and  there  is  a  vacuity  at  the  joint,  as  in  the 
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Other  forms  of  the  accident.  The  reductioD  is  eery  easily  effected,  simply  by 
lifting  the  shoulder  thoroughly  awny  from  the  chest,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
slightly  elevated  and  incliited  backwards,  and  pressure  made  directly  upon  the 
luxated  head.  Retention  is  to  be  attempted  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  the 
other  stern 0 -clavicular  luxations ;  a  pad  being  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  the  elbow 
and  forearm  being  well  supported  by  adhesive  strips  and  bandages.  The  union 
is  generally  imperfect,  but  this  does  not  materially  weaken  the  functions  of  the 

2.  The  scapulo-clavicular  articulation  is  effected  by  the  acromion  proceHS  of 
the  scapula  and  the  outer  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  by  a  species  of  arthrodia, 
the  concave  surface  of  the  former  being  closely  adapted  to  the  convexity  of  tbe 
Intter,  and  the  union  established  by  strong  ligamentons  bands.  Admitting  of 
hardly  any  motion,  it  can  be  dislocated  only  by  eztemal  violence  applied  either 
directly  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  bones,  or  indirectly  through  the  arm  and 
Etemum.  The  accident  is  usually  attended  with  severe  contusion  of  the  soft 
parts,  and  is  seldom  so  thoroughly  repaired  as  not  to  be  followed  by  some  degree 
of  deformity,  although  the  recovery  of  the  motions  of  the  limb  ia  eventually 
snfBciently  perfect  fur  all  useful  ])urposcB. 

The  scapular  end  of  the  clavicle  may  bo  thrown  from  its  natural  position  in 
three  different  directions ;  upwards,  above  the  acromion  process,  downwards  and 
backwards,  beneath  this  prominence,  and  downwards  and  forwards,  under  the 
coracoid  process.  Of  these  luxations,  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  frequent ;  both 
tlie  others  are  extremely  rare. 

In  the  dislocation  upwards,  the  end  of  the  clavicle,  breaking  away  from  its 
articular  connections,  is  thrown  up  by  the  action  of  the  trapezius  mnscle,  or  hy 
the  impelling  force,  eo  as  to  overlap  the  acro- 
ss- 14.  niioD  process,  as  in  fig.    14,   and  form  a  small, 
bard,  round  tumor  iiumcdiately  beneath  the  skin, 
which  disappears  upon  raising  the  arm,  but  ia  re- 
produced the  moment  we  let  go  our  hold.     The 
head  is  inclined  towards  the  injured  side,  the 
limb  hangs  closely  along  the  trunk,  the  shoulder 
looks  as  if  it  were  somewhat  flattened,  and  the 
patient  is  unable,  without  great  pain  and  difBcult/, 
to  carry  his  hand  to  his  mouth ;  in  a  word,  the  ' 
whole  attitude  of  the  body  is  nearly  the  same  as 
in  fracture  of  the  clavicle.     The  accident  is  usu- 
ally caused  by  a  blow  upon  the  shoulder,  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  trunk  being  strongly  impelled 
forwards  promotes  the  luxation  by  increasing  the 
strain.    It  may  also  be  occasioned  by  a  fall  upoo 
the  elbow,  and  by  a  kick  upon  the  acromion  pro- 
cess.    However  induced,  there  is  necessarily,  in 
the  complete  form  of  the  lesion,  a  rupture  not 
only  of  the  acromio-claviculor  ligaments,  but  also 
of  the  ligaments  connecting  the  clavicle  with  the 
Di-iaaiioBo  1^  t^-«pui»r  m  o  t<     coracoid  process.    In  the  incomplete  luxation  the 
latter  always  escape. 
The  clavicle  readily  resumes  it  natural  position  by  drawing  the  shoulders 
upwards  and  backwards,  while  the  knee  is  interposed  between  them  behind,  as 
the  patient  sits  upon  a  chair.     To  maintain  it  in  th;^  situation,  the  some  appa- 
ratus and  dressings  must  be  ased  as  in  fracture  of  this  bono,  and  in  tUo  sterno- 
clavicular luxations,  already  described.     A  thick  pad,  with  the  base  directed 
upwards,  is  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  the  arm  and  forearm  must  be  well  secured 
to  the  chest.     Direct  pressure  by  means  of  a  stout  compress  and  piece  of  sheet 
lead  should  be  made  upon  the  acromio-clavicnlar  junction.     Despite,  however, 
all  the  precaution,  care,  and  skill  of  the  surgeon,  he  will  seldom  be  able  to  pro- 
cure a  good  care.     I  hare  seen  cases  of  this  description  treated  for  mouths  with 
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the   most  determined  effort  to  succeed,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  this  time  it  was 
impossible  for  the  patient  to  move  his  arm  without  causing  a  relapse. 

Dislocation  downwards,  appropriately  named  infra-acromial,  is  exceedingly 
uncommon,  only  a  few  cases  of  it  having  been  reported.  The  fact  is,  although 
it  was  described  by  J.  L.  Petit,  who  believed  it  was  more  frequent  than  disloca- 
tion upwards,  it  has  been  almost  entirely  ignored  by  modern  systematic  writers. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  the  accident  cannot  happen  without  previous  fracture 
of  the  coracoid  process,  a  conjecture  which  has  been  satisfactorily  dispi:pved  by 
experiments  made  upon  the  dead  subject. 

The  accident,  in  the  few  cases  that  have  been  carefully  studied,  has  been  the 
result  of  violence  upon  the  shoulder,  as  a  heavy  blow,  or  a  kick  from  a  horse, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  it  could  be  produced  in  any  other  manner. 
It  is  probably,  in  every  instance,  attended  with  a  rupture  of  the  coraco-clavicular 
ligaments.  The  characteristic  sign  is  the  situation  of  the  end  of  the  clavicle 
beneath  the  acromion  process,  which  is  at  the  same  time  remarkably  prominent, 
and  somewhat  nearer  to  the  sternum  than  in  the  natural  state.  The  shoulder  is 
flattened,  and  the  arm,  applied  close  to  the  side,  is  incapable  of  voluntary  motion. 
Where  the  evidence  is  so  distinct,  error  of  diagnosis  must  be  impossible.  Should 
any  doubt,  however,  arise  upon  the  subject,  it  may  easily  be  dispelled  by  tracing 
the  outline  of  the  two  bones  as  far  forwards  as  their  articulation ;  the  finger,  as 
it  approaches  this  point,  will  at  once  detect  the  extraordinary  prominence  of  the 
one,  and  the  marked  depression  of  the  other,  and  so  reveal  the  true  nature  of 
the  accident. 

The  reduction  is  accomplished  by  pulling  the  shoulder  outwards  and  backwards, 
while  the  knee  rests  against  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  spine,  and  the  patient^s 
elbow  is  carried  across  the  chest,  to  afford  greater  relaxation  to  the  muscles,  and 
convert  the  humerus  into  a  lever  for  acting  more  eflSciently  upon  the  acromion 
process.  Retention  is  effected  in  the  usual  manner,  with  the  additional  precau- 
tion of  preventing  all  motion  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  scapula.  A  perfect 
cure  may  be  expected  in  from  five  to  eight  weeks,  both  as  it  respects  the  absence 
of  deformity  and  the  recovery  of  the  functions  of  the  limb. 

Dislocation  forwards  and  downwards,  beneath  the  coracoid  process — the  infra- 
coracoid  form  of  the  accident — has  only  recently  taken  its  position  in  surgical 
nomenclature.  The  lesion,  like  the  preceding,  is  infrequent.  Malgaigne  states 
that  he  is  acquainted  only  with  six  cases,  of  which  not  less  than  five  are  said  to 
have  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Godemer,  of  Mayenne.  If  this  be  true,  the 
luxation  must  be  much  more  common  than  is  supposed,  which,  however,  I  doubt. 
A  fall  upon  the  anterior*  surface  of  the  shoulder  appears  to  be  the  usual  cause  of 
the  accident. 

The  symptoms  are  unmistakable.  Besides  the  contusion  and  discoloration 
common  to  all  these  luxations,  the  acromion  and  coracoid  processes  are  unusually 
prominent;  the  top  of  the  scapula  is  strongly  inclined  downwards  and  forwards, 
and  there  is  a  marked  depression  in  the  natural  situation  of  the  clavicle,  which, 
upon  being  traced  with  the  finger,  is  found  to  be  directed  outwards  and  down- 
wards, its  extremity  being  actually  lodged  in  the  axilla.  The  arm  can  be  moved 
in  every  direction,  except  upwards  and  inwards. 

The  reduction  is  easily  effected.  The  chest  being  firmly  fixed  with  a  strong 
napkin,  an  assistant  seizes  the  arm,  and,  converting  it  into  a  lever,  uses  it  for 
forcibly  pushing  the  scapula  outwards  and  backwards,  while  the  surgeon  himself, 
grasping  the  clavicle,  disengages  it  from  its  position  beneath  the  coracoid  process, 
and  restores  it  to  its  natural  situation.  The  retention  is  maintained  by  the  usual 
apparatus.     The  cure  is  generally  satisfactory. 

Seeing  bow  difficult  it  is  to  keep  these  various  dislocations  of  the  clavicle  re- 
duced, I  should  not  hesitate.  If  an  opportunity  arose,  to  fasten  the  ends  of  the 
bones  with  a  silver  wire,  inserted  subcutaneously,  and  retained  until  union  occurs. 
The  operation  could  be  easily  executed,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  cause  any 
bad  effects. 

Double  dislocation  of  this  bone  has  been  observed,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  in 
two  instances.     One  of  these  has  been  reported  by  Porral,  and  is  said  to  have 
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occurred  under  the  care  of  Gerdy,  in  the  St.  Louis  Hospital,  at  Paris.  The  acei  - 
dent  was  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  third-story  window,  upon  the  upper  and  bac-k 
part  of  the  shoulder.  The  symptoms  were  well-tiiarked,  the  acromial  end  of  tlic 
bone  being  luxated  backwards  and  upwards,  the  sternal  upwards  and  forwards^. 
The  treatment  was  by  Desault's  well-known,  but  now  obsolete,  apparatus,  aided 
by  large  graduated  compresses  over  the  affected  joints.  Under  this  dressing,  tlie 
outer  extremity  of  the  clavicle  soon  became  firmly  united,  but  the  other  continued 
obstinately  displaced. 

The  other  case  was  reported  by  Morel-Lavellee,  in  1859.  His  patient  was 
forty  years  of  age,  and  the  dislocation  was  caused  by  the  shoulder  being  com- 
pressed between  a  pile  of  wood  and  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  the  sternal  extremit^r 
of  the  bone  being  thrown  forwards,  and  the  scapular  upwards  towards  the  neck. 
The  supra-clavicular  and  subclavicular  hollows  were  entirely  effaced.  The  inner 
displacement  was  easily  reducible,  but  no  effort  that  could  be  used  made  any 
impression  upon  the  outer. 

The  clavicle  is  occasionally  dislocated  at  one  or  both  extremities,  as  a  con^ 
genital  vice.  I  observed,  some  years  ago,  a  well-marked  example  of  this  accident 
at  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation,  in  an  infant  three  months  old,  otherwise  per* 
fectly  healthy  and  well-formed.  The  end  of  the  clavicle  projected  upwards  and 
forwards,  in  a  striking  degree ;  and,  although  reduction  could  readily  be  effected^ 
nothing  that  I  could  employ  could  keep  the  parts  in  place. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  6TEBNT7M. 

Dislocations  of  the  sternum  are  extremely  rare,  and  must  necessarily  be  the 
result  of  extraordinary  violence.  Hence,  they  are  nearly  always  complicated 
with  serious  lesion  of  the  soft  parts  and  fracture  of  the  ribs,  spine,  clavicle,  or 
even  of  the  sternum  itself.  The  accident  has  hitherto  been  noticed  only  between 
the  first  and  second  pieces,  the  latter  of  which  was  always  thrown  in  ft'ont  of  the 
other,  no  instance  having  yet  been  witnessed  in  which  the  displacement  occurred 
in  the  opposite  direction.  In  ten  cases  collected  by  Malgaigne  the  dislocation 
was  occasioned  either  by  direct  violence,  as  a  blow  or  severe  pressure,  or  by  a 
fall  from  a  considerable  height,  in  which  the  spine  was  bent  forcibly  forwards. 
Of  these  cases,  five  terminated  fatally  from  other  injuries.  When  the  luxation  id 
simple,  no  serious  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended.  The  reduction  is  not 
always  practicable.  When  the  overlapping  is  considerable,  the  best  plan  is  to 
extend  the  patient's  body  over  a  large  bolster,  and  then  push  the  second  piece 
forcibly  downwards  and  backwards. 

A  few  cases  have  been  recorded  of  dislocation  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  from 
blows  or  falls  upon  the  epigastrium.  The  accident  is  generally  attended  with 
pain  in  the  stomach,  dyspnoea,  and  obstinate  vomiting.  Reduction  is  effected 
by  extension  and  pressure.  In  one  instance  an  incision  was  made  on  one  side 
of  the  depressed  cartilage,  through  the  peritoneum,  and  restoration  accomplished 
by  means  of  an  elevator. 

A  case  of  congenital  dislocation  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  caused  by  a  fall 
during  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  has  been  reported  by  Seger. 

DISLOCATIONS  OP  THE  SCAPULA. 

Displacement  of  the  scapula^  independently  of  that  which  occurs  at  the  acromio- 
clavicular articulation,  may  depend  upon  different  causes.  In  general,  it  is  pro- 
duced by  a  relaxation  of  the  fibres  of  the  broad  dorsal  muscle,  as  it  passes  over 
the  inferior  angle  of  this  bone.  So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  affection 
is  most  common  in  young  girls,  of  a  feeble,  delicate  organization,  soon  after  the 
age  of  puberty.  It  is  also  occasionally  met  with  in  boys,  in  consequence  of  the 
violent,  habitual  exertion  incident  to  certain  avocations.  When  the  affection 
exists  in  its  worst  form,  the  relaxation  of  the  muscle  may  be  so  great  as  to  per- 
mit the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  to  project  in  a  very  unseemly  manner.  In 
some  instances  both  sides  suffer  simultaneously,  and  then  the  deformity  is,  of 
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coarse,  materially  JQcreased.  Achiog  pain  aod  weakoess  of  the  correspoDding 
limb  are  ordinary  concomiUntB  of  the  complaiDt. 

Occasionally  the  broad  dorsal  mascte,  ia  consequence  of  a  fall  or  blow,  is  frrci- 
bly  wrenched  from  its  connections  with  the  scapula,  and  slips  down  beneath  the 
infurior  angle  of  the  bone,  which  then  forms  a  remarkable  prominence  immediately 
under  the  skin.  The  accident  is  easily  recognized  by  the  history  of  the  case, 
by  the  contused  condition  of  the  soft  parts,  and  by  the  loss  of  ftinction  in  the 
saperior  extremity. 

When  the  displacement  is  caosed  by  a  weak  and  relaxed  condition  of  the  dorsal 
muscle,  the  most  reliable  remedies  will  be  chalybeate  tonics,  friction  with  stimu- 
lating lotions,  electricity,  the  cold  shuwer-bath,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The 
arm  should  be  supported  in  a  sling,  close  to  the  side  of  the  body,  and  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula  should  be  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a  suitable  pad  secured 
Tound  the  trunk.  In  the  traumatic  form  of  the  afiection  leeches  and  saturnine 
applications  will  be  required,  and  the  limb  should  be  well  raised  and  carried  back- 
wards, so  as  to  afford  complete  relaxation  to  the  injared  muscle.  Re-attachment 
of  the  torn  fibres  should  be  aimed  at,  and  the  scapula  should  therefore  be  maintained 
at  rest  for  a  long  time,  otherwise  there  will  be  a  certainty  of  re-displacement.  This 
occurrence,  however,  is  of  less  importance  than  is  generally  supposed,  as  in  time 
the  parts,  in  great  measure,  if  not  completely,  regain 'their  original  power. 

Serious  malposition  of  the  scapula  sometimes  arises  from  paralysis  of  the 
rhomboid  mnscles,  chiefly  in  young  anemic  persons,  of  a  scrofulous  habit  of  body. 
Sedentary  occupation  and  constrained  posture  powerfully  predispose  to  its  occur- 
rence. Great  deformity  is  apt  to  attend,  the  posterior  border  and  inferior  angle 
of  the  scapota  being  widely  separated  from  the  trunk,  and  standing  out  in  bold 
relief.  The  treatment  should  consist  of  tonics  and  of  various  local  means  calcu- 
lated to  restore  the  functions  of  the  affected  muscles. 

DISLOCATIONe  OP  THE  SPINE. 

The  vertebne  are  so  firmly  connected  to  each  other,  and,  excepting  those  of  the 
neck,  admit  of  such  limited  motion,  that  any  injury  directed  against  them  is 
much  more  liable  to  break  than  to  luxate  them.  Even  in  the  cervical  region, 
where  the  mobility  is  much  greater  than  anywhere  else  among  these  bones,  the 
accident  is  exceedingly  nncommon,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so,  since  it  is 
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alrnont  always  fatal,  owing  to  the  violence  inflicted  upon  the  spinal  cord,  as  shown 
ill  figs.    15  and  16,   causing  death  not  infrequently  in  an  instant,  or,  at  farthest, 
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within  the  first  few  days.  When  the  patient  survives  the  more  immediate  effects 
of  the  dislocation,  he  is  very  apt  to  perish  from  inflammatioa  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  its  envelops,  at  a  period  varying  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months.  Hence, 
whether  the  accident  be  considered  with  reference  to  its  primary  or  secondary 
effects,  our  prognosis  must  be  equally  guarded,  few  persons,  under  any  circum- 
stances, recovering.  In  a  di^ocation  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  vertebrae,  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Willard  Parker  and  myself,  many  years  ago,  death  occurred  in  less 
than  forty  hours.  The  patient  was  a  young  man,  a  circus-rider,  who  met  with 
the  accident  while  he  was  engaged  in  tumbling  in  the  pit ;  it  was  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  paralysis  of  all  the  extremities,  and  he  gradually  fell  into  a  state  of 
unconsciousness,  which  lasted  until  he  expired.  The  neck  was  stiff  and  painful, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  displacement.  On  dissection,  the  articulating  processes 
and  bodies  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrse  were  found  to  be  completely 
detached  from  each  other  on  the  right  side,  but  on  the  left  the  processes  were  still 
slightly  adherent,  while  the  connection  between  the  bodies  of  the  bones  was 
perfect,  although  in  a  high  state  of  tension.  The  two  contiguous  spinous  pro- 
cesses were  completely  severed.  There  was  no  fracture.  The  spinal  cord  was 
sensiblv  compressed  by  the  partial  rotation  of  the  seventh  vertebra,  and  there  was 
a  slight  effusion  of  blood  in  the  spinal  canal  at  the  seat  of  the  injury. 

The  above  case  is  a  good  type  of  the  effects  which  usually  follow  dislocations 
of  the  vertebrae.  When  the  lesion  occurs  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve, 
death  is  often  instantaneous  from  stoppage  of  the  respiration ;  if  it  be  seated 
farther  down,  the  patient  may  live  for  some  time,  and  even  eventually  recover, 
although  such  a  contingency  is  an  extremely  remote  one.  The  diagnosis  is 
generally  very  obscure,  it  being  usually  impossible  to  determine  whether  the 
accident  is  a  dislocation  or  fracture,  or  a  combination  of  both,  while  the  treatment 
must,  of  necessity,  be  altogether  empirical.  The  principal  symptoms  are  para- 
lysis of  the  extremities,  tympanitis,  obstinate  constipation,  and  retention  of  urine, 
which  soon  becomes  loaded  with  phosphates,  causing  inflammation  and  ulceration 
of  the  bladder.  If  the  patient  survives  any  length  of  time,  severe  bedsores  are 
apt  to  form  upon  the  nates  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  thus  greatly  increasing 
his  suffering. 

The  most  common  cause  of  dislocation  of  the  spine  is  external  injury,  as  a  blow, 
fall,  or  sudden  wrench.  An  instance  has  been  reported  by  La  SaUe  in  which  the 
fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae  were  severed  by  a  violent  muscular  effort,  the 
patient,  a  maniac,  dying  in  thirty-six  hours.  Occasionally  the  displacement  is 
the  result  of  ulceration  of  the  vertebrae  or  the  partial  destruction  of  the  ligaments. 

As  it  respects  the  reduction  of  these  dislocations,  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe 
any  regular  or  methodical  course  of  procedure.  Most  practitioners,  dreading 
interference  on  account  of  the  danger  of  sudden  compression  of  the  spinal  cord, 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  patient,  are  in  favor  of  allowing  the  parts 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  hoping,  with  judicious  management,  for  gradual  re- 
covery. Such  a  plan,  it  seems  to  me,  is  both  wise  and  proper,  at  least  in  most 
cases,  especially  those  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  diagnosis,  or 
where  the  symptoms,  although  well  marked,  are  not  at  all  urgent,  the  patient 
having  a  tolerably  good  use  of  every  part  of  the  body  save  the  one  immediately 
implicated  in  the  mischief.  Under  such  circumstances,  time  and  a  ''  masterly 
inactivity"' will  often  accomplish  more  than  all  the  interference  of  the  best  sur- 
geons. But  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and,  while  I  would  reconunend 
that  most  cases  of  this  kind  should  be  let  alone,  I  would  strongly  advise  an 
opposite  course  where,  the  symptoms  being  well  marked,  and  the  danger  urgent, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  patient  will,  if  not  relieved,  speedily  peri.sh. 
In  such  an  event  any  attempt  to  save  him,  however  desperate,  would  be  perfectly 
justifiable  and  proper.  If  we  succeed,  we  obtain  a  victory ;  if  we  foil,  we  can 
but  hasten  an  occurrence  otherwise  inevitable.  A  number  of  instances  are 
upon  record  where  the  reduction  was  performed  successfully.  Dr.  James  R. 
Wood,  not  long  ago,  safely  restored,  by  manipulation,  a  partial  dislocation  of  the 
cervical  vertebra  in  a  child ;  and  Dr.  Ayres,  of  Brooklyn,  more  recently,  hap- 
pily succeeded  in  a  case  of  complete  luxation  of  these  bones  ten  days  after  the 
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KcidcnL     The  paticDt,  a  tall,  muscular  man,  aged  thirty,  bad  been  violently 
(truck  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  anterior  portion  of  which  was  found  to  be 
remarkably  Gonvex  from   the   blow,   bulging 
brwartLi,  and  lifting  up  the  larynx,  as  seen  in  Fig.  IT. 

Ig.  IT.  Tbe  bead,  as  the  man  sat  in  his 
chair,  was  thrown  backwards  and  permanently 
ixed,  the  face  being  turned  upwards.  The 
pofteriur  part  of  the  neck  exhibited  a  sharp, 
ndden  angle  at  the  junction  of  the  fifth  and 
nxth  cervical  vertebre,  around  which  tbe  in- 
terment lay  in  folds.  It  was  diEBeult  to 
teach  tbe  bottom  of  this  angle,  even  with 
Etrung  pressure  of  the  fingers,  and  of  course 
the  regular  line  formed  by  the  projecting  spiu- 
eos  processes  was  abruptly  lost.  Tbe  patient 
cvniplaiQcd  of  intense  pain  at  this  part ;  he 
swallowed  with  much  difficulty,  and  the  breath- 
mg  was  obstructed  and  somewhat  labored ; 
bat  there  was  not  the  slightest  paralysis  or 
diiuinution  of  sensation.  The  reduction  was 
efftrct4.'d  by  means  of  the  hands  of  the  surgeon 
and  of  two  assistants,  applied  to  the  chin  aud 
on-iput,  and  then  used  to  draw  the  head,  at 
Bnt,  directly  backwards,  then  upwards,  and 
Goally  forwards,  conntcr-extension  being  made 
with  two  folded  sheets  Blretclicd  obliquely 
•crosa  the  shoulders.     The  system  was  com- 

pictely  relaxed  by  chloroform,  and  the  bonus     Biuwni  duioiaUoo  of  the  iftt  oennai  i«- 
wer«  distinctly  felt  slipping  into  their  natural  ubrm. 

ntaaiioD.  No  unpleasant  symptoms  fol- 
lowed, and,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  the  man  had  tbe  complete  use  of  hla  head  and 

A  few  cases  of  traumatic  luxation  of  the  ocoipito-ailoid  articulation  have 
be«n  reported,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  all,  except  one,  and  that  was  only  a  partial 
displacement,  promptly  proved  fatal.  The  accident,  until  recently,  was  regarded 
by  most  vrriters  as  impossible,  on  account  of  the  firm  connections  and  restricted 
motiona  between  tbe  two  bones. 

A  slow  species  of  displacement  occasionally  occurs  here  in  children  and  youths, 
from  scrofulous  disease  of  the  articular  siirfaces  aud  body  of  the  atlas,  or  of  this 
bone  and  some  of  the  other  vcrtebrce.  Several  examples  of  it  have  come  under 
■y  perMnal  observation,  and  the  subject  has  been  well  discussed  by  Scbupkc 
aod  other  German  writers.  The  severe  local  suffering  which  it  produces  is  to  be 
allayed  by  rest  and  recumbency,  leeches,  blisters,  aud  issues,  especially  those 
Biwle  with  tbe  actual  cautery,  white  the  constitution  is  to  he  improved  by  tonics 
•ud  alterants,  as  quinine  and  iron,  and  the  different  preparations  of  iodine.  When 
all  disease  is  arrested,  the  patient  may  exercise  in  the  open  air,  tbe  neck  and  bead 
being  well  supported  by  appropriate  apparatus. 

The  atlo-axoid  articulation,  enjoying  a  much  wider  range  of  motion  than  the 
preceding,  is  more  liable  to  luxation  by  external  violence,  the  most  common 
c»Dsea  being  blows  upon  the  back  part  of  the  bead,  forcible  torsion  of  the  neck, 
toinbling,  and  standing  on  the  head,  eventuating  in  rupture  of  the  ligament  of 
tbe  odontoid  process,  and  the  projection  of  this  process  against  the  spinal  cord, 
iDduciag  fatal  compression.  Lifting  children  up  by  the  occiput  and  ctiin,  in  ptay, 
ir-  capable  of  producing  this  accident,  as  is  proved  by  the  memorable  case  related 
b5  J.  L.  Petit,  of  a  little  boy,  who,  being  thus  raised  up  in  the  air,  struggled  so 
TiolfDtly  as  to  dislocate  his  neck,  dying  on  the  spot.  The  nature  of  the  lesion 
■■jT  be  suspected  when,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  twist,  blow,  or  wrench,  the 
bekd  ia  turned  to  one  side,  and  cannot  be  brought  back  to  its  natural  position, 
the  deido-mastoid  muscle  being  relaxed,  aJtftitntmtt|t^|:^jgyt^dy  painful.     Un- 
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consciousness  usoallj  succeeds  the  occurrence,  and  the  patient,  if  not  promptly 
relieved,  soon  expires.  When  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  an  immediate  attempt; 
should  be  made  to  reduce  the  dislocation  bj  inclining  the  head  towards  the  aide 
to  which  it  is*  directed  in  order  to  disengage  the  articular  processes,  a  most 
hazardous  step  of  the  operation,  and  one  which  may  instantly  cause  death  by 
compression  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  processes  being  liberated,  the  head  and  neck 
are  next  brought  to  their  natural  position  by  rotating  them  gently  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  in  which  the  luxation  occurred. 

Finally,  a  species  of  subluxation  occasionally  occurs  in  the  spine.  It  con- 
sists, as  the  name  implies,  in  a  partial  displacement  of  the  yertebrse,  and  may 
take  place  in  any  portion  of  the  column,  although  it  is  probably  most  frequeut 
in  the  dorsal  region.  It  may  be  caused  by  injury  applied  directly  to  the  ymTt, 
or,  indirectly,  through  a  fall  upon  the  buttocks,  in  which  these  structures  and  the 
body  are  forcibly  poshed  towards  each  other,  the  yiolence  of  the  shock  being^ 
concentrated  upon  the  ligaments,  which,  being  thus  forcibly  rent  asunder,  leave 
a  corresponding  gap  between  the  contiguous  spinous  processes.  The  accident 
is  generally  attended  with  severe  concussion,  and,  occasionally,  even  with  oomprea- 
sion,  of  the  spinal  cord,  thereby  seriously  endangering  the  patient's  life.  Some- 
times there  is  partial  paralysis,  with  retention  of  urine,  and  other  unpleasant 
symptoms. 

The  treatment  is  by  recumbency  upon  a  soft  hair  mattress,  with  leeches  and 
medicated  lotions  to  the  seat  of  the  ii\jury,  and  such  internal  remedies  as  the 
particular  exigencies  of  the  case  may  seem  to  demand. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  RIBS  AND  COSTAL  CAKTILAQES. 

Dislocations  of  the  costo-vertebral  articulations  from  external  injury  must  be 
extremely  rare,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  altogether  impossible.  That  this  is  true 
any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  inspecting  the  mode  in  which  the  ribs  are  con- 
nected to  the  vertebrae ;  the  ligaments  are  both  numerous  and  powerAil,  and, 
besides,  each  joint  is  protected  by  a  g^eat  thickness  of  muscle,  so  that  these 
bones,  instead  of  yielding  at  their  junctions,  will  be  much  more  apt  to  give  way 
in  their  continuity.  The  possibility,  however,  of  the  accident  was  not  only 
admitted,  but  strenuously  maintained,  by  many  of  the  older  surgeons,  especially 
by  Par^,  Barbette,  Platner,  and  Heister,  in  whose  works  may  even  be  found  an 
account  of  what  they  regarded  as  varieties  of  the  lesion.  But  modem  experience 
is  entirely  opposed  to  such  a  conclusion  ;  in  truth,  there  are  altogether  not  more 
perhaps  than  half-a-dozen  well  authenticated  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  costo- 
vertebral  articulations  upon  record,  and  in  nearly  every  one  of  these  the  injury  waa 
associated  with  fracture  of  the  ribs,  or  of  the  ribs  and  spine  ;  all  proved  fatal, 
and  in  none  was  it  possible  to  make  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  during  life.  Such 
an  accident  must,  therefore,  be  entirely  beyond  the  resources  of  surgical  art; 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  detect  the  nature  of  the  affection,  still  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  remedy  it,  except  upon  general  principles,  any  direct  interference 
being  out  of  the  question. 

Dislocation  of  the  ribs  from  their  cartilages,  and  of  the  latter  ft'om  each  other 
and  from  the  sternum,  is  also  a  rare  occurrence,  though  not  as  much  so  as  displace* 
ment  of  the  costo-vertebral  articulations.  I  have  myself  seen  several  cases  of 
the  kind,  one  of  which  I  attended,  along  with  Dr.  J.  B.  Pirtle,  the  patient  being 
a  man,  aged  sixty,  who  fell  from  a  scaffold,  a  distance  of  ten  feet,  upon  the  stone 
steps  below,  his  left  shoulder  and  chest  receiving  the  blow.  Immediately  after 
the  accident  there  was  violent  dyspnoea,  and  the  patient  heard  and  felt,  at  every 
inspiration,  something  snap  and  jerk  in  his  side,  similar  to  the  noise  caused  by 
pulling  a  finger-joint  Upon  examination,  this  was  found  to  proceed  from  a  dis- 
location of  the  cartilages  of  the  last  three  ribs  fVom  the  stemnm,  playing  to  and 
fro  during  the  movements  of  the  chest  A  fracture  also  existed  in  the  left  cla- 
vicle. In  another  instance  the  third  and  fourth  ribs  on  the  right  side  were 
severed  from  their  cartilages.  The  remarkable  case  related  by  Charles  Bell,  in 
his  Surgical  Observations,  in  which  all  the  ribs  were  dislocated  fh)m  their  carti- 
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J      lages  by  the  thorax  being  violently  compressed  between  a  wall  and  the  beam  of 
^''  '^'a  mill,  is  familiar  to  every  surgeon.     Occasionally  the  costal  cartilages  are  sepa- 

^'^'rated  from  each  other. 
"^'**  Whatever  form  these  costal  dislocations  may  assume,  their  existence  necessa- 
Ur  i^tily  implies  the  infliction  of  severe  injury,  which  cannot  fail  to  tell  badly  upon 
-345* the  soft  parts,  both  externally  and  within  the  chest,  and  to  be  followed,  when  it 
iT  irt*  is  not  immediately  fatal,  by  violent  inflammation.  Hence,  besides  the  attention 
jZ  a**  required  by  the  local  mischief,  great  care  is  demanded  on  account  of  the  stale 
of  the  system ;  in  the  first  instance,  to  bring  about  reaction,  and,  secondly,  to 
r&*'  moderate  the  resulting  excitement  by  appropriate  antiph logistics.  The  topical 
;  c'v*  treatment  is  by  bandage  and  compress,  as  in  fracture  of  the  ribs,  the  patient 
L"  r*  being  compelled  to  breathe  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  diaphragm. 

^  ^,  DISLOCATIONS  OP  THE  PELVIS. 

LjVr*       Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  the  sacro-iliac  surfaces,  and  the  vast 
n<f^   strength  of  the  ligaments  by  which  they  are  connected  together,  observation  has 
\ii\'f  '•  demonstrated  that  they  may  occasionally  be  displaced  along  with  the  pubic  sym- 
f^^--    physis,  by  external  violence.     Dr.  Thomas  Harris,  of  this  city,  many  years  ago, 
tsi  ^  met  with  a  case  of  dislocation  of  these  bones  in  a  woman,  aged  thirty-five,  from 
a  blow  upon  the  sacrum  inflicted  by  the  husband's  fist.     In  general,  however,  a 
.,  r     much  greater  degree  of  force  is  necessary  to  produce'  such  an  accident ;  hence 
iA  ^    there  must  almost  always  be  more  or  less  contusion  of  the  soft  parts,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  extensive  ecchymosis,  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord, 
injuiy  of  the  sacral  nerves,  and  fracture  of  some  of  the  pelvic  bones,  thus  seri- 
ously, if  not  fatally,  complicating  the  case.     Even  when  the  patient  survives  the 
-***      immediate  shock  of  the  accident,  he  is  very  apt  to  perish  from  the  subsequent 
inflammatory  and  suppurative  irritation,  perhaps  weeks  after  the  primary  effects 
J-.-,     have  passed  off. 

,^.  -;  Violent  kicks  or  blows,  and  compression  of  the  body  between  two  hard  and 

j  p(  resisting  objects,  as  a  wall  and  a  carriage,  are  the  usual  causes  of  this  dislocation. 
^,  V .  The  displaced  bone  is  thrown  backwards  and  upwards,  forming  a  distinct  promi- 
,,         nence  beneath  the  skin,  easily  perceptible  by  sight  and  touch,  and  attended  with 

0  marked  crepitation.  The  limb  of  the  affected  side  is  shortened  and  powerless, 
, .'  the  crest  of  the  ilium  is  raised  beyond  the  natural  level,  the  fold  of  the  nates  is 
,  y  flattened,  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  is  higher  than  that  on  the  sound  side,  and 
;- *  the  ramus  of  the  pubic  bone  lies  somewhat  posterior  to  the  plane  of  its  fellow. 
y.       The  parts  are  contused  and  exquisitely  painful,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  lie 

upon  his  back,  or  to  void  his  urine. 
^,  In  the  trecUrtieni  of  this  luxation,  the  most  important  object,  that  upon  which 

the  safety  of  the  patient  mainly  depends,  is  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  inflamma- 
tion.    To  accomplish  this,  he  must  be  kept  perfectly  at  rest,  and  be  subjected  to 
^1        the  most  strict  antiphlogistic  course,  of  which  leeching,  anodyne  fomentations, 
'         and  blisters  form  a  most  valuable  constituent    When  the  inflammation  has  been 
well  reduced,  the  parts  should  be  covered  with  an  ammoniac  and  mercurial  plaster. 
The  reduction,  which  is  easily  effected  by  pressure,  is  maintained  by  a  compress 
and  broad  bandage,  secured,  if  necessary,  by  thigh  and  shoulder  straps.     Great 
^A        attention  must  be  paid  to  cleanliness,  as  defecation  will  be  both  painful  and  in- 
r        convenient,  and  the  urine  must  be  regularly  drawn  off  with  the  catheter.     In  a 
case  mentioned  by  Hoin,  the  articular  surfaces  refused  to  come  together  until  after 
the  patient  had  begun  to  walk  about,  when  the  weight  of  the  limb  drew  them 
gradually  in  place. 
'  The  puhic  symphyiiu  is  sometimes  wrenched  open  by  external  violence,  as  I 

ha?e  witnessed  in  two  cases  in  persons  whose  bodies  had  been  crushed  between 
a  railroad  car  and  the  edge  of  the  floor  of  the  depot.     The  accident  is  generally 

1  fatal,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  injury  done  to  the  Joint  and  bone  as  of  the 
I  violence  sustained  by  the  contents  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  treatment  must  be 
'         condacted  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  dislocation  of  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis. 

A  separation  of  this  joint  occasionally  occurs  during  utero-gestation,  from 
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softening  of  its  fibro-cartilage,  allowing  the  two  bones  to  ride  slightly  upon  each 
other.  A  case  of  this  kind  came  under  my  observation  not  long  ago.  The 
woman  was  in  her  fifth  pregnancy,  and  the  dislocation,  beginning  about  a  month 
before  her  confinement,  was  so  great  that  she  could  not  walk,  or  turn  iu  bcnl, 
without  some  distress.  The  parts  were  exquisitely  tender  on  pressare,  ^d  up- 
wards of  five  weeks  elapsed  after  parturition  before  they  regained  their  heaJthy 
condition.  Rest,  recumbency,  and  leeches  constitute  the  proper  treatment,  aided, 
when  the  patient  is  able  to  move  about,  by  a  belt  with  a  pad  upon  the  pubes. 

The  coccyx  may  be  dislocated  from  the  sacrum  by  external  violence,  as  a  fall, 
or  kick,  or  by  the  pressure  of  the  child's  head  in  difficult  parturition.  The  bone 
is  nsually  thrown  forwards  or  backwards.  In  a  case  recently  reported  by  Dr. 
Roeser,  it  was  displaced  laterally,  being  torn  away  from  the  sacrum,  and  carried 
over  towards  the  descending  branch  of  the  left  ischium,  where  it  formed  a  small 
but  distinct  tumor.  The  signs  of  the  accident  are  preternatural  fixedness  of  the 
coccyx,  with  considerable  shortening,  difficulty  in  voiding  the  feces,  tenesmus, 
and  retention  of  urine.  Reduction  is  effected  by  introdaciDg  the  index  and 
middle  fingers  of  one  hand  into  the  rectum,  while  by  the  assistance  of  the  fingers 
of  the  other,  applied  externally,  the  bone  is  pushed  into  its  proper  position. 
Rest,  fomentations,  and  leeches  will  be  required  during  the  after-treatment. 
The  bowels  should  not  be  moved  for  a  number  of  days,  and  then  only  by  means 
of  saline  cathartics  and  enemata,  as  all  motion  and  straining  woujd  interfere  with 
the  reparative  process,  and  might  even  reproduce  displacement 

2.    SUPERIOB  SXTBEMITT. 
DISL00ATI0N8  OF  THE  HAND. 

Dislocations  of  the  thumbs  especially  of  its  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint,  are,  in 
many  respects,  so  peculiar  as  to  require  separate  consideration.  Displacement 
of  the  phalanges  backwards  is  by  far  the  most  common,  the  disposition  of  the 
articular  surfaces,  and  the  ligaments  by  which  they  are  connected  together, 
rendering  luxation  forwards  or  laterally  extremely  difficult. 

In  luxation  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint,  the  head  of  the  first  phalanx  is 
thrown  backwards,  as  seen  in  fig.   18,   upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  metacarpal 

Fig.  18. 


Dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thamb,  backwards,  on  the  dorsoia  of  the  netacarpoe. 

bone,  generally  by  violence  applied  to  the  palmar  surface  of  the  thumb,  while 
the  joint  is  immoderately  extended.  The  metacarpal  bone  being  thus  impelled 
by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  proximal  pheJanx  by  the  object  it  strikes 
against,  causes  the  ligaments  to  give  way,  and  the  articular  extremities  to  glide 
past  each  other.  It  has  been  asserted  that,  when  there  is  inordinate  relaxation 
of  the  ligaments,  mere  muscular  action  is  capable  of  producing  the  displaccinent, 
but  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  especially  in  its  complete  form,  is  very 
questionable. 

The  dislocation  is  attended  with  great  deformity,  which  is  so  peculiar  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  characteristic.  A  large  tumor,  hard  and  circumscribed,  and 
formed  by  the  head  of  the  first  phalanx,  exists  upon  the  back  of  the  joint,  while 
another,  equally  hard,  but  not  quite  so  distinct,  is  perceptible  on  the  pahuar 
aspect  of  Uie  thumb,  representing  the  distal  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  booe ; 
the  thumb  is  sensibly  shortened,  and  can  generally  neither  be  bent  nor  extended, 
its  last  phalanx,  however,  being  usually  Hexed  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
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tension  of  tbe  tendon  of  the  long  flexor  muscle.  In  most  eases,  the  head  of  the 
first  phalanx  will  be  found  to  rest  upon  the  posterior  and  inner  part  of  tbe  meta- 
carpal bone,  and  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  altogether  upon  its  dorsal  surface, 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  the  thumb  looks  as  if  it  were  rotated  a  good  deal 
inwards.  The  shortening  of  the  member  often  amounts  fully  to  one  inch,  thus 
giving  it  a  stumpy,  characteristic  appearance. 

If  a  dissection  be  made  of  the  affected  parts,  the  ligaments  will  be  found  to 
be  extensively  ruptured,  particularly  the  anterior ;  the  extensor  tendons  are 
pushed  backwards,  and  strongly  stretched ;  and  the  external  head  of  the  short 
flexor  muscle  is  torn  in  two,  allowing  the  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  to  pass 
completely  through  its  fibres.  The  anterior  ligament  remains  attached  to  the 
sesamoid  bones  and  the  first  phalanx,  the  latter  of  which,  as  it  is  thrust  back- 
wards during  the  accident,  carries  both  along  with  it,  so  as  to  deposit  them,  as 
it  were,  between  its  anterior  surface  and  the  contiguous  surface  of  the  metacarpal 
bone.  In  this  way  a  partition  is  formed  by  these  parts  between  the  two  bones, 
extending  back  some  distance,  and  constituting,  as  Mr.  Lawrie  justly  remarks, 
a  serious  mechanical  obstacle  to  replacement. 

The  reduction^  as  just  stated,  is  generally  difficult,  and  the  means  formerly 
employed  to  effect  it  were  often  so  severe  as  to  inflict  the  most  dreadful  injury, 
sometimes  followed  by  extensive  erysipelas  and  even  mortification.  Instances, 
in  fact,  were  not  wanting,  tl^ough  fortunately  they  were  few,  of  the  thumb  being 
dragged  off  during  violent  and  long-continued  efforts  at  restoration.  In  many 
cases,  again,  all  efforts  of  the  kind  proved  unavailing,  and  the  parts  were  obliged 
to  be  left  in  the  condition  into  which  the  accident  had  thrown  them.  Desault, 
in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  in  difficult  cases,  suggested  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing an  incision  behind  the  extremity  of  the  dislocated  bone,  and  raising  it  out  of 
its  position  by  means  of  a  suitable  lever ;  and  Evans  went  so  far  as  to  propose 
its  removal  altogether  by  excision.  Charles  Bell,  on  the  other  hand,  attempted 
to  remedy  the  evil  by  the  subcutaneous  section  of  one  of  the  lateral  ligaments, 
an  operation  which  has  frequently  been  performed  successfully  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  advises,  after  a  fair  trial  of  the 
ordinary  means,  an  abandonment  of  the  case,  under  the  idea  that  the  patient 
will  eventually  have  a  useful  thumb  without  reduction.  I  allude  to  these  views 
simply  because  they  serve  to  show  the  great  difficulty  which  so  often  attends  . 
this  dislocation,  and  the  harsh  expedients  that  have  been  suggested  for  over- 
coming it 

The  most  common  method  of  effecting  replacement  is  that  by  extension  and 
counter-extension,  employed  upon  the  same  principles  as  those  which  regulate 
their  application  in  dislocations  of  other  joints.  It  has  always  answered  admi- 
rably in  the  few  cases  of  the  accident  that  I  have  had  to  treat.  The  extension 
should  be  made  by  means  of  the  clove-hitch,  seen  in  fig.  19,   secured  over  a  wet 

Fig.  19. 


CloT«  bUeh>kuot. 

cloth,  or  piece  of  bockskin,  to  protect  the  soft  parts,  and  the  counter-extension 
with  a  stoat  silk  handkerchief,  the  fold  resting  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  while 
the  gnds,  crossed  behind  tbe  wrist,  and  brought  round  the  front  of  the  forearm, 
are  held  by  an  assistant  In  this  way  the  two  forces  may  be  applied  with  great 
effect,  iu  a  line  with  each  other,  and  without  the  risk  of  unduly  exciting  the 
masclos  concerned  in  the  displacement  After  they  have  been  in  operation  for  a 
abort  time,  the  thumb  should  be  inclined  inwards,  in  a  semicircular  direction. 
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towards  the  ulnar  margio  of  the  hand,  at  the  same  time  that  the  dislocated  head 
is  urged  forwards  and  downwards  bj  the  sargeoo's  owa  thumb.  Powerful  e3ct«n- 
sioQ  may  also  be  made  bj  means  of  Charri^re's  forceps  and  Dr.  Leris's  apparatus, 
to  be  presently  described. 

Occasionally  the  reduction  m&j  readitj  be  effected  by  abduction  and  rotation 
of  the  thomb,  the  extension  being  liept  up  in  the  usnal  manner.  When  the  parts 
refuse  to  yield,  despite  our  efforts,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  resort  to  the  Bubcu- 
taneoaa  dirision  of  the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor  muscle,  which  is  frequently,  if 
not  generally,  the  chief  obstacle  to  replacement 

Although  the  method  now  described  will,  I  am  satisfied,  generally  suffice  for 
the  reduction,  yet,  if  I  shooid  ever  again  be  called  to  a  case  of  the  kind,  I  ehoald 
at  once  adopt  the  excellent  plan  first  practised 
Fig.  2".  ia  1826  by  Professor  Crosby,  of  New  Uatnp- 

Bhire,  and  since  recommended  by  Gerdy,  of 
Paris.  It  simply  consiBta,  as  tbe  a^jolDio^ 
cut,  fig.  SO,  clearly  exhibits,  in  pushiD^  tbe 
phalanx  back,  until  it  stands  perpendicularly 
on  the  metacarpal  bone,  when,  by  strong  pres- 
sure directed  against  its  Isase,  ft-om  behind  for- 
wards, it  is  readily  carried  by  flexion  into  its 
natural  position. 

The  annexed  sketch,  fig.  21,  exhibits  a  plan 
of  the  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  phalanx 
of  the  thumb  forwards  towards  tbe  palm  of 
the  hand.  As  already  stated,  it  is  an  occur- 
rence of  great  rarity.     The  symptoms  are  cfaar- 

Dr.  Crortr'«  nieJ.  ot  rrfor.lon.  acteristic. 

Dislocation  of  the  trapezio-meiacarpal  joint 
may  occur  in  four  different  directions,  the  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  being 
thrown  off  from  the  articular  surface  backwards,  inwards,  forwards,  or  outwards ; 

Fig.  21. 


the  first  two  forms  of  tbe  accident,  however,  are  by  far  the  most  common,  as  will 
be  apparent  from  an  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  articulation  aud  the 
arrangement  of  the  muscles  stretched  along  its  anterior  and  outer  surface. 

Luxation  backivarda  is  always  occasioned  by  external  injury,  as  a  blow  or  fhU 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  thumb  or  the  extremity  of  its  metacarpal  bone,  by  which 
tbe  latter  is  suddenly  and  violently  turned  towards  tbe  palm.  The  signs  of  the 
accident  are  characteristic.  A  bard  prominence  is  seen  and  felt  upon  the  back 
of  the  trapezium,  or  at  tbe  posterior  and  radial  surface  of  the  hand,  formed  by  tbe 
displaced  head  of  the  bone,  and  the  thumb  is  in  a  forced  state  of  flexion,  withoat 
the  possibility  of  being  extended.  In  order  to  effect  reduction  two  assistants 
are  required ;  one  to  fix  the  hand  by  grasping  the  wrist,  and  anotber  to  pull  the 
thumb  with  a  clove-hitch.  When  the  parts  are  thus  drawn  in  opposite  directions, 
the  su^eon  pushes  the  head  of  the  bone  forwards  and  downwards  towards  the 
palm,  into  its  natural  position.  For  some  days  the  hand  sbonld  be  supported 
upon  a  broad  splint,  and  means  employed  to  moderate  inflammation. 

I  have  occasionally  seen  a  partial  dislocation  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb  backwards  from  inordinate  relaxation  of  the  ligaments.    The  occurrence  is 


•^-iisf^ 
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Boet  common  in  weak,  delicate  womeo,  and  requires  tonics,  with  the  cold  doache 
md  a  series  or  small  bdetera,  for  iu  relief. 

Ib  the  iDxation  inwards,  whicti  is  exceedingly  infrequent,  the  metRcarpal  bone 
ti  the  thumb  is  wedged  iu  between  the  trapezium  and  the  head  of  the  metacarpal 
boDe  of  the  index-finger,  so  as  to  ext«nd  the  thumb,  and  cause  the  trapezium  to 
form  a  projection  at  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  palm.  In  the  reduction  the 
rxteoHon  and  coanter-extensiou  are  conducted  as  in  the  preceding  case,  but 
thty  hare  to  be  kept  up  a  longer  time,  and,  as  the  head  of  the  bone  approaches 
the  tnpesium,  the  thomb  is  to  be  inclined  towards  the  inner  side  of  the  hand, 
m  order  to  relax  the  flexor  mascles. 

mSLOCATIOrfB  OV  THE  FINGERS. 

The  phalangeal  joints  are  susceptible  of  luxation  backwards,  fig.  22,  an 
occurrcoce  which  can  only  be  caused  by  severe  force,  and  wMch  is  always  so 
well  cbarftcterized  as  to  render  any 

description  of  its  signs  nnneceBsary.  Fig.  22. 

The  reduction  is  effected  by  exten- 
■km  and  counter-extension,  aided 
by  pressure  npon  the  bead  of  the 
displaced  bone.  The  accident  is 
extremely  rare.  Not  long  ago, 
had  a  compound  dislocation  of  the 
lut  joint  of  the  right  middle  finger, 
in  a  stout,  healthy  man,  in  conse- 

quence  of  a  fall  from  a  bay-loft,  in  Dii[«itioa  at  Lhi  tngar. 

which  he  stnick  the  end  of  the 
finger  violently  against  the  ground.  The  distal  phalanx  lay  upon  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  middle  one,  a  large  wound  csisting  in  front  The  redaction  was 
easily  effected,  aud  the  parts  being  well  approximated  by  suture  and  collodion- 
plaster,  I  indulged  the  hope  of  a  good  cnre.  Presently,  however,  severe  inflam- 
mation set  in,  terminating  in  necrosis  of  the  two  bones,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
amputate  the  finger  just  behind  the  joint. 

Dislocation  of  the  melacarpo-jihalangeal  joints  is  also  very  uncommon,  although 
not  BO  much  so  as  of  the  joints  of  the  fingers  The  phalanx  is  usually  displaced 
backwards,  its  extremity  resting  upon  t£e  posterior  surface  of  the  metacarpal 
bone.  Of  the  luxation  forwards  I  have  seen  but  one  case,  and  that  was  of  many 
yeara'  standing ;  the  Goger  was  considerably  shortened,  and  stood  out  in  an 
exteoded  position,  flexion  being  impracticable. 

Dislocation  backwards  is  generally  caused  by  severe  blows  npon  the  back  of 
the  hand,  or  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  while  it  is  immoderately  bent.  The 
caae  is  recognized  by  the  existence  of  a  hard  tumor  in  the  natural  site  of  the 
knuckle  of  the  hand,  fig.  23,  and  by  the  shortened  and  flexed  condition  of  the 
finger,  the  extension  of  whidi  is  impracticable. 

Fig.  28. 


Milodtlsm  at  th*  Biifar  U  th«  B*la«r|».phBlug«l  JolnL 

The  reduction  is  generally  not  difBcnlt.     To  effect  it,  extension  is  made  upon 
tke  finger  by  means  of  a  suitable  lac,  fastened  with  the  sailor's  noose,  and  counter^ 
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extension  upon  the  hand,  while  firm  and  steady  pressure  is  made  by  the  surgeon 
upon  the  head  of  the  displaced  bone. 

Dr.  Richard  J.  Levis  has  devised  an  apparatus  for  reducing  dislocations  of 
the  fingers  and  thumb,  which  may  be  used  with  admirable  effect,  as  it  is  a  power- 
ful means,  not  only  for  securing  a  firm  hold,  but  for  controlling  the  movements 
of  the  fingers  during  the  necessary  manipulations.     The  adjoining  cuts,  figs.    24 

Fig.  24. 


Fig.  23. 


Br.  LeTls*«  ftpparatat  for  redaeiog  dltloeatloiit  of  the  thumb  and  flngenu 

and  25,  will  convey  a  much  better  idea,  both  of  the  nature  of  the  contrivance 
and  of  its  mode  of  application  and  action,  than  any  description,  however  elabo* 
rate.  It  will  be  perceived,  at  a  glance,  that  the  piece  of  wood,  which  is  about 
ten  inches  in  length  by  a  little  over  one  inch  in  width,  affords  the  surgeon,  by  its 
long  leverage,  an  opportunity  of  extending  the  luxated  phalanx  with  great  power, 
and  of  rotating  it  at  the  same  time  upon  its  axis,  thus  facilitating  its  disengage- 
ment jfrom  the  rounded  surface  of  the  opposing  bone.  When  properly  applied, 
the  apparatus  is  perfectly  unyielding,  and  is  in  every  respect  preferable  to  the 
clove-hitch.  In  its  construction,  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  tapes  are  strong 
and  broad,  otherwise  they  will  be  liable  to  break  and  cause  severe  contusion  of 
the  integuments.     Each  should  be  about  two  feet  long. 

The  apparatus  of  Dr.  Levis  is  similar  to  the  spatha  described  by  Celsus  for 
reducing  dislocations  of  the  shoulder-joint,  so  much  employed  by  the  earlier 
practitioners. 

Excepting  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  or  other  severe  violence,  dislocation  of 
the  carpo-metacarpal  joints  must  be  regarded  as  an  impossible  occurrence,  owing 
to  the  intimate  manner  in  which  the  four  last  bones  of  the  metacarpus  are  con- 
nected with  each  other  and  with  the  bones  of  the  second  row  of  the  carpus. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  injury  is  generally  so  great  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  amputation,  or  excision,  the  latter  operation  always  taking  the 
place  of  the  former  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  save  any  portion  of  the  hand 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  patient  Conservative  surgery  maj  do  much  in 
these  cases  to  prevent  mutilation  by  a  careful  use  of  the  knife  and  pliers  imme- 
diately after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  when  the  parts  are  tolerant  of  mani- 
pulation, and  admit  of  being  put  in  proper  form  for  speedy  reunion.  A  man 
who  cuts  off  a  whole  hand,  when  the  removal  of  a  portion  will  suffice,  has  no 
just  conceptions  of  his  duty. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  CARPAL  BONES. 

From  the  firm  connections  and  limited  motions  which  characterize  the  carpal 
joints,  it  is  evident  that  any  displacement  of  them  must  be  of  very  uncommon 
occurrence.  Indeed,  it  was  formerly  asserted  that  such  an  accident  was  alto- 
gether impossible ;  a  statement  which  has  been  contradicted  by  modem  expe- 
rience, which  has  not  only  established  the  fact,  but  elucidated  the  pathology  and 
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treatment  of  the  lesion.  All  the  carpal  bones,  however,  are  not  equally  liable 
to  luxation ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  only  three  which  appear  to  be  susceptible 
of  it — ^the  magnum,  cuneiform,  and  pisiform — and  then  only  when  there  has 
been  considerable  relaxation  of  the  ligaments,  weakening  their  connections,  and 
predisposing  them  to  displacement  under  the  application  of  comparatively  slight 
force. 

Of  the  three  bones  above  mentioned,  the  magnum  is  the  most  liable  to  dislo- 
cation ;  women  are  supposed  to  be  more  subject  to  it  than  men,  owing  to  the 
greater  mobility  of  the  carpal  joints,  and  the  weaker  state  of  the  ligaments. 
The  accident  is  caused  by  forced  flexion  of  the  wrist,  from  falls  upon  the  back 
of  the  hand,  wrenching  the  bone  from  its  connections  with  the  head  of  the  cor- 
responding metacarpal  bone,  and  pushing  it  out  behind,  Where  it  forms  a  bard, 
well-defined  tumor,  which  increases  when  the  wrist  is  bent,  and  diminishes  when 
it  is  extended.  The  displacement  is  always  incomplete,  and  is  apt  to  be  followed 
by  severe  tumefaction,  which  often  temporarily  obscures  the  diagnosis. 

The  reduction  is  effected  by  firm  pressure  upon  the  bone  made  from  behind 
forwards,  or  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  displacement,  the  hand  being 
at  the  time  in  an  extended  state,  in  order  to  insure  greater  relaxation  of  the  soft 
parts,  and  to  increase  the  opening  from  which  the  bone  has  been  ejected.  The 
operation  must  be  conducted  with  great  gentleness,  and  the  surgeon  must  not  be 
disappointed  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  his  first  attempt  In  case  there  is  much 
inflammation,  leeches  and  fomentations  will  probably  be  required.  To  maintain 
the  reduction  the  hand  must  be  placed  in  a  straight  position,  upon  two  binder^s 
board  splints,  well  padded,  and  long  enough  to  extend  from  the  middle  of  the 
forearm  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  If  the  tendency  to  displacement  is  very 
strong,  as  it  usually  is,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  a  compress  directly  to 
the  luxated  bone,  with  a  view  to  a  more  direct  concentration  of  the  pressure. 
The  apparatus  must  be  worn  for  a  long  time,  as  the  ligaments  are  very  slow  in 
uniting,  but  care  should  be  taken,  after  the  first  fortnight,  to  take  it  off  occa- 
sionally for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  wrist-joint,  to  prevent  anchylosis. 

Of  dislocation  of  the  cuneiform  bone  there  is  hardly  a  well  authenticated  case 
upon  record ;  the  accident  can  occur  only  when  great  force  is  applied,  and  must 
be  treated  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  the  preceding. 

The  pisiform  bone  may  be  luxated  by  the  action  of  the  flexor  muscle  of  the 
carpus,  but  only  when  its  connections  have  been  seriously  weakened  by  disease 
of  its  ligaments.  The  occurrence  is  attended  with  some  annoyance,  and  is  difB- 
cult  to  remedy.  When  the  accident  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  attention, 
the  best  plan  is  to  place  the  hand  in  a  slightly  flexed  position,  in  a  tin-case,  ex- 
tending from  the  middle  of  the  forearm  to  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  the 
carpal  piece  being  so  arranged  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  other.  A 
compress  is  applied  to  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  wrist,  in  the  situation  of 
the  displacement,  and  confined  by  adhesive  strips  and  a  bandage. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  WBI8T. 

The  possibility  of  dislocation  of  the  wrist-joint,  as  an  independent  traumatic 
lesioni  nas  been  alternately  admitted  and  denied  by  practitioners,  from  an  early 
period  of  the  profession  down  to  the  present  moment.  Dupuytren,  after  much 
patient  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  dissection  of  a  number  of  cases  simulating 
this  accident,  positively  asserts  that  he  never  saw  an  instance  of  it,  except  as  a 
result  of  organic  disease  of  the  articulation.  He  felt  persuaded  that  the  pre- 
tended cases  which  had  been  reported  by  various  writers  were  nothing  but  cases 
of  fracture  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  radius,  an  accident  which,  as  every  one 
now  knows,  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  generally  attended  with  symp- 
toms which  closely  simulate  those  of  luxation  of  the  wrist-joint.  Observations, 
however,  made  since  the  time  of  the  celebrated  French  surgeon,  both  in  Europe 
and  this  country,  indisputably  prove  that,  although  the  lesion  is  exceedingly  un- 
common, its  occurrence  is  not  only  possible,  but  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  made 
the  subject  of  the  most  satisfactory  clinical  study. 
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The  reason  of  the  great  infrequency  of  this  accident  is  altogether  of  an  ana- 
tomical  character.  From  the  maoDer  in  which  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius 
is  connected  with  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones,  it  iB  evident  that 
any  severe  force  applied  to  the  hand,  as  in  falls  npon  the  palm  or  dorsum,  must 
promptly  be  transmitted  through  the  carpus  to  the  radias  rather  than  to  tho  ulna, 
which  can  hardly  be  said  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  joint  at  all,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  affords  some  degree  of  lateral  support.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  spongy  and  delicate  stroctore  of  the  radius,  receiving  the  brunt  of  the  injury, 
nenatly  gives  way,  either  at  the  articnlatiou  or  in  the  lower  sixth  of  its  extent, 
instead  of  allowing  itself  to  be  dislocated ;  firacture  of  the  brittle  osseous  mattor 
being  in  general  much  easier  than  the  laceration  of  the  strong  ligaments  wbich 
naturally  tie  the  contiguous  surfaces  together. 

The  carpal  bones  may  be  displaced  from  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards  and 
forwards ;  lateral  luxation  cannot  occur  without  fracture  of  one  of  the  styloid  pro- 
cesses, and  then  only  in  an  incomplete  manner. 
Id  the  luxation  backuiarda,  fig.   26,  the  carpal  bones  are  driven  up  behind 
the  ends  of  the  two  tKiQes  of 
Pig-  26-  the  forearm,  which  lie  in   front 

of  the  muscles  of  the  thenar  and 
hypothenar eminences;  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  there  is  great 
deformity  of  the  wrist-joint,  its 
antero -posterior  diameter  being 
much  increased,  although  its 
breadth  is  nearly  naturaL  The 
forearm  is  somewhat  shortened, 
the  hand  and  fingers  are  forci- 
bty  flexed,  and  the  nina  is 
thrown  considerably  forwards 
and  inwards  beyond  the  line  of 
the  carpus.  The  radius  and 
BMkvudduiootioDaiiki  ttrpBL  \i\na  retain  their  normal  length, 

and  the  prominence  on  the  back 
of  the  joint  is  characteristically  hard,  convex,  and  transversely  elongated. 

In  the  dislocation  forwardu,  fig.  27,  the  symptoms  just  described  are  reversed, 
the  carpal  bones  lying  in  front,  and  the  end  of  the  radius  and  ulna  behind.  The 
hand  and  fingers  are  povertully  ex- 
Fig-  27.  tended,  the  distance  between  the  elbow 
and  wrist  is  sensibly  diminished,  al- 
though the  two  bones  retain  their 
proper  length,  and  the  styloid  processes 
can  be  distinctly  felt  behind  at  the 
lateral  aspect  of  the  hand,  with  the 
orticnlar  groove  which  naturally  sepa- 
rates them,  and  which  is  now  occupied 
by  the  tightly  stretched  extensor  ten- 
dons. 

These  two  dislocations  are  liable  to 
be  mistakon  for  fracture  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  al- 
though such  an  accident  conld  hardly 
happen  in  the  bands  of  a  scieutific  sur- 
geon, perfectly  vigilant,  and  bent  npon 
Fomrddkioaiionoribsunini.  the  discharge  of  his  duties.     The  prin- 

cipal points  of  distinction  ore,  that,  in 
luxation,  there  is  much  more  of  a  tumor  than  in  fracture,  that  the  tendons  of  the 
hand  and  fingers  are  more  evidently  affected,  being  either  violently  extended  or 
flexed,  that  the  radius  and  aina  retain  their  normal  length,  and  that  the  bones 
are,  as  it  were,  Gnuly  interlocked  with  each  other.     In  fracture  of  the  radius,  or 
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of  the  radius  and  ulna,  oo  the  contrary,  the  deformity  is  less  marked  in  the  antero- 
|M)0tf  rior  diameter,  the  two  bones,  if  both  are  broken,  are  sensibly  shortened,  there 
u  mach  more  mobility,  and,  upon  bringing  the  fragments  in  contact  with  each 
ot&er,  and  then  grasping  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm  with  one  hand,  while  the 
palieot*8  band  is  moved  with  the  other,  crepitation  may  readily  be  elicited. 
Moreover,  in  luxation  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  generally  lies  upon  a  plane 
^mewhat  anterior  to  that  of  the  radius,  whereas  in  fpacture  it  is  behind  that  bone. 

The  reduction  of  these  two  dislocations  is  sufficiently  easy.  All  that  is  required, 
In  order  to  accomplish  it,  is  to  extend  the  hand  and  counter-extend  the  forearm, 
juat  above  its  middle,  while  pressure  is  applied  by  means  of  the  thumbs  upon 
the  displaced  carpal  bones  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  luxation.  The 
Umb,  enveloped  in  a  roller,  is  supported  upon  a  light  splint,  stretched  along  its 
palmar  aspect,  and  kept  constantly  wet  with  some  evaporating  lotion.  In  due 
time  passive  motion  is  instituted,  to  prevent  anchylosis,  which  is  so  liable  to  occur 
after  all  injuries  of  this  and  other  joints. 

Congenital  dislocations  are  occasionally  met  with  at  the  wrist,  and  have  of 
late  years  attracted  much  attention,  chiefly  through  the  labors  of  Dupuytren, 
Cniveilhier,  Gn^rin,  and  R.  W.  Smith.  The  carpal  bones  may  be  thrown  for- 
wards or  backwards,  forming,  in  either  case,  a  well-marked,  characteristic,  angular 
prominence.  The  lesion  is  attended  with  atrophy  of  the  boties,  ligaments,  and 
muscles ;  the  hand  is  generally  useless,  and  the  fingers  are  variously  deformed, 
being  usually  wasted  and  crooked.  I  have  lately  seen  a  well-marked  case  of 
lateral  displacement  of  the  wrist  in  a  puny  female  infant,  three  weeks  old,  the 
hand  presenting  towards  the  radius.     Treatment  is  seldom  of  any  avail 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  BADIO-ULNAB  JOINTS 

1.  The  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint  is  liable  to  displacement  in  two  directions, 
the  ulna  being  thrown  backwards  in  the  one  case,  and  forwards  in  the  other, 
bejond  the  line  of  the  radius.  The  slightest  anatomical  inspection  will  serve 
t»  show,  what  experience  has  proved  to  be  true,  that  the  former  luxation  must 
be  the  more  frequent  of  the  two,  though  both  are  sufficiently  rare  as  an  uncom- 
plicated lesion.  As  an  accompaniment  of  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
radius,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon ;  generally,  however,  only  in  a  partial  manner. 

The  dislocation  backwards  is  usually  the  result  of  violence  applied  to  the  hand 
or  forearm,  during  strong  pronation,  any  sudden  twist  or  wrench  of  the  joint 
predisposing  to  its  occurrence.  The  signs  are  characteristic.  The  hand  is  in  a 
lK«d  state  of  pronation,  and  inclined  a  little  towards  its  inner  margin  ;  the  head 
of  the  ulna,  directed  obliquely  across  the  radius,  forms  a  distinct  prominence 
above  the  level  of  the  cuneiform  bone ;  the  fingers  are  slightly  bent ;  the  styloid 
process  has  lost  its  parallelism  with  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone ;  and  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  forearm  has  an  appearance  of  being  unnaturally  narrow,  though, 
If  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  accident,  this  will  probably  be  masked  by 
the  swelling.  The  reduction  is  effected  by  flexing  the  forearm  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  elbow,  and  then  gradually  but  determinedly  extending  the  hand,  and 
rotating  it  outwards  until  it  is  brought  into  the  supine  position,  when  the  bone 
will  usually  resume  its  natural  relations. 

The  lower  extremity'  of  the  ulna  may  be  displaced  forwards  by  a  fall  upon  the 
wrist,  by  a  violent  wrench  of  the  hand  while  in  a  state  of  supination,  or  by  injury 
applied  directly  to  the  forearm.  The  accident  is  one  of  uncommon  occurrence. 
The  symptoms  are  the  reverae  of  those  in  the  preceding  dislocation ;  that  is,  the 
ulna,  lying  across  the  anterior  part  of  the  radius,  forms  a  remarkable  projection 
just  above  the  carpus,  while  the  forearm  and  fingers,  slightly  bent,  are  powerfully 
sopinated,  and  cannot  be  brought  out  of  this  position  without  restoring  the  joint  to 
iin  normal  condition.  The  reduction  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  luxa- 
tion backwards,  the  limb,  as  the  bone  yields,  being  gradually  but  forcibly  pronated. 

It  will  be  necessary  alter  both  these  luxations,  as  the  ligaments  will  be  a  long 
time  in  uniting,  to  keep  the  limb  well  bandaged,  and  supported  by  means  of  a 
padded  splint,  extending  from  near  the  elbow  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers.     A  firm 
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compreea  Is  to  be  placed  OT.er  the  inoer  aod  fore  part  of  the  joiot  the  more 
thoroDghly  to  protect  it  against  a  reearrence  of  the  aecideat. 

2.  Dislocation  of  the  euperior  radio-ulnar  joint  may  occur  in  three  diETerent 
directions,  the  head  of  theradiuB  being  thrown  from  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna 
forwards,  backwards,  and  outwards.the  frequency  of  the  accident  being  in  the  order 
here  stated,  although  some  authorities  contend  that  the  displacement  bacicwards  is 
the  most  commoD.     This  I  have  not  found  to  be  the  caee  in  my  own  practice. 

The  chief  causes  of  dislocation /ortrards,  Gg.  28,  are  falls  upon  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  in  which,  the  forearm  being  powerfully  supiuated,  the  bead  of  the  radius 

Rg-SS. 


Dlilmtlon  of  lb*  h»d  of  lh<  ndlai  turirard. 

receives  the  whole  fbrce  of  the  blow,  and  is  thrown  against  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  ulna  and  the  external  condyle.  The  accident,  which  is  most  common  iu 
young  subjects,  may  also  be  produced  by  direct  injury  to  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  tmne,  acting  from  behind  forwards. 

The  aignt  of  this  accident  are  quit«  characteristic.  There  is  an  obrioufl 
vacuity  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  limb,  and  the  head  of  the  radius  can 
he  distinctly  felt  in  its  new  situation,  in  front  of  the  elbow,  rolling  about  under 
the  finger,  upon  rotating  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone.  The  foreann,  slightly 
flexed,  is  in  a  state  midway  between  pronation  and  supination,  and  every  attempt 
to  bring  it  in  a  straight  line  or  to  a  right  angle  with  the  elbow  is  unsuccensful. 
When  an  effort  is  made  to  bend  the  limb  suddenly,  the  head  of  the  radius  will 
he  found  to  strike  against  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  humerus  and  refnse  to 
advance ;  a  circumstance  which  is  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  the  accident. 
This  dislocation  is  usually  described  as  being  accompanied  by  forced  supinatioo 
of  the  hand,  but,  in  general,  though  not  always,  the  position  ia  as  here  stat«d. 

The  reduction  is  accomplished  by  applying  extension  to  the  hand  and  counter* 
extension  to  the  middle  of  the  arm,  while  the  forearm,  being  serai-flexed,  in  order 
to  relax  the  two-headed  flexor  muscle,  is  forcibly  supinated,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  surgeon  pushes  the  head  of  the  radius  downwards  and  backwards,  in  tlie 
direction  of  its  natural  position. 

The  most  common  cause  of  luxation  backtoanh,  fig.  29,  is  violence  applied 
to  the  hand  when  the  forearm  is  in  a  state  of  pronation,  and  carried  beyond  the 
natural  line  of  the  body. 

The  peculiar  attitnde  of  the  limb  in  this  luxation  is  almost  characteristic  of 
the  nature  of  the  injury.     The  forearm  is  Bemi>flexed,  and,  together  with  the 
hand,  in  a  fixed  state  of  prona- 
Fig-  29<  tion ;  the  fingers  arc  also  sonie- 

whnt  bent,  and  there  is  an  evident 
void  at  the  upper  and  outer  part 
flf  the  forewm,  jast  below  the 
elbow,  while  a  short  distancs 
beyond  this,  over  the  external 
condyle,  by  the  aide  of  the  ole- 
cranon process,  the  prominence 
formed  by  the  head  of  the  dis- 
placed radius  is  distinctly  per 
orihandiubukwkM.  ccptible,  feeling  hard  and  firm, 
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and  bat  faintlj  responding  to  anj  motions  that  maj  be  impressed  upon  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  bone.  Any  attempt,  short  of  what  is  requisite  to  eflfect  the  re- 
duction, to  supinate  the  limb,  to  bring  it  in  a  straight  line,  or  to  flex  it  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  arm,  is  quite  abortlTe,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
radius  hitches  against  the  humerus. 

Reduction  is  effected  by  making  extension  upon  the  hand  and  counter-extension 
upon  the  lower  part  of  tiie  arm  in  the  line  of  the  displacement,  while  the  sur- 
(reoQ  presses  the  head  of  the  radius  from  behind  forwards,  towards  the  lesser 
tubercle  of  the  humerus,  at  the  same  time  that  the  hand  and  forearm  are  gradually 
but  forcibly  supinated.  When  the  patient  has  not  been  relaxed  by  chloroform, 
the  return  of  the  bone  is  always  indicated  by  a  distinct  snap. 

Dislocation  of  the  radius  outwards  is  not  as  common  an  accident  as  either  of 
the  preceding  yarieties  of  displacement.  It  occasionally  exists,  in  an  incomplete 
form,  as  a  result  chiefly  of  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  annular  ligament,  in  per- 
sons of  a  feeble  habit  of  body.  Complete  luxation  outwards  can  happen  only 
when  there  is  a  rupture  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  interosseous  ligament,  and 
hence  the  lesion  is  apt  to  be  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  humerus  or  ulna, 
and  severe  injury  of  the  soft  parts.  A  fall  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  propelling 
the  radius  upwards  and  outwards,  with  the  whole  force  of  the  leverage  of  this 
bone,  is  the  most  common  cause  of  the  accident. 

The  symptoms  are  generally  well-marked.  The  head  of  the  radius,  resting 
upon  the  epicondyle  of  the  humerus,  forms  a  distinct  prominence  at  the  outer 
part  of  the  elbow,  easily  recognized  by  the  finger ;  the  bone  is  situated  higher  up 
than  natural,  the  distance  between  it  and  the  olecranon  being  materially  increased; 
the  forearm  is  in  a  state  midway  between  pronation  and  supination,  the  latter  of 
which  is  impossible ;  and  the  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  are  of  course 
much  impeded.  Besides  these  signs,  there  is  always  a  cord-like  prominence 
along  the  front  of  the  radius,  as  well  as  on  the  inside  of  the  displaced  head, 
formed  by  the  tension  of  the  external  radial  and  long  supinator  muscles,  which  is 
g^radually  lost  upon  the  outer  and  anterior  surface  of  the  limb.  The  reduction  is 
effected  by  pushing  the  radius  downwards  and  forwards,  the  forearm  being  bent 
at  a  right  angle,  and  extension  and  counter-extension  made  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  reduction  of  all  these  dislocations  is  generally  sufficiently  easy,  but  they 
are  extremely  liable  to  recur  from  the  slightest  causes,  and  it  is,  therefore,  an 
object  of  great  consequence,  in  the  after-treatment,  to  guard  against  the  acci- 
dent by  the  use  of  the  compress  and  bandage,  aided  by  a  suitable  apparatus,  to 
insure  perfect  quietude,  until  the  ligamentous  structures  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  uniting.  Meanwhile,  passive  motion  must  be  attended  to,  lest  anchylosis 
ensue. 

The  superior  radio-nlnar  joint  is  liable  to  a  species  of  suhluxaiion,  similar  to 
what  occurs  in  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation.  I  have  seen  several  well- 
marked  cases  of  it,  in  one  of  which  it  existed  simultaneously  on  both  sides ;  and 
in  all  it  was  manifestly  dependent  upon  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  annular  liga- 
ment, allowing  the  head  of  the  radius  to  move  away  to  some  distance  from  the 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  The  subjects  of  this  displacement  are,  for  the 
most  part,  thin,  weakly  children  of  a  strumous  habit  of  body,  and  my  experience 
shows  that  females  are  more  frequently  affected  than  males.  The  movements 
of  the  joint  are  not  materiaUy  impaired  by  the  occurrence,  unless  it  persists  and 
gets  worse,  when  the  whole  limb  may  become  enfeebled  in  consequence.  The 
cold  douche,  tincture  of  iodine,  and  a  series  of  small  blisters,  with  tonics  to  im- 
prove the  general  health,  are  the  best  remedies. 

Another  form  of  dislocation  liable  to  happen  in  this  articulation  is  the  partial 
traumatic^  as  it  may  be  termed,  chiefly  met  with  in  young  children,  from  a  sud- 
den jerk,  pall,  or  twist  of  the  forearm,  when  the  limb  is  in  an  overstretched  state 
of  pronation,  the  small  size  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  at  this  period  of 
life,  and  probably  also  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joint,  favoring 
the  occurrence.  The  accident  is  usually  caused  by  the  nurse  in  lifting  the  infant 
over  the  gutter,  in  dragging  it  rudely  up  to  her  tide,  or  in  her  attempts  to  prevent 
it  from  fidling.     The  bead  of  the  raidius  may  be  thrown  either  backwards  or  for- 
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varde,  bnt  the  former  displacement  is  by  far  the  more  commoa.  The  a/mptoms 
are  ^enerollj  well-marked.  A  slight  Doise  or  snap  is  usaally  noticed  at  the 
moment  of  the  accident;  the  child  screams  and  is  in  great  pain  ;  the  limb  faanf^ 
motionleag  by  the  side ;  the  forearm  is  slightly  flexed,  and  the  hand,  strougly 
pronated,  cannot  be  supinated  withont  excessive  suffering.  There  is  ordioarily 
no  swelling  or  deformity  at  the  seat  of  the  injury,  not  even  after  the  lapse  of 
several  days. 

The  redaction,  which  occasionally  occnrs  spontaneoasly  daring  sleep,  or  during 
the  manipulation  necessary  to  detect  the  nature  of  the  accident,  is  readily  eSccttiti 
by  extension  and  counter-extension  at  the  hand  and  lower  part  of  the  arm,  wbile 
an  effort  is  made  to  force  the  forearm  into  a  state  of  supination. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  dislocations  of  the  elbow-joint  form  a  subject  of  the  deepest  possible  interest 
^  to  the  sargeon,  not  only  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  but  be- 
cause of  their  great  liability  to  serious  complications  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
of  their  diagnosis  and  treatment.  I  am  satisfied,  from  no  little  observation,  that 
there  are  no  luxations  in  the  whole  body  which  are  so  little  understood,  or  so 
nnscientiQcally  managed,  as  those  now  under  consideration.  The  principal 
reason  of  this  is  the  want  of  correct  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  elbow- 
joint,  and  of  the  complex  arrangement  of  its  osseous  elements,  with  which  few 
practitioners  take  the  trouble  to  make  themselves  acquainted.  The  resnlt  is  that 
cases  of  dislocation  constantly  occur,  which  are  mistaken  for  fracture,  and  which 
are  therefore  entirely  neglected  until  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  them  by  meaoa 
which,  if  timeously  employed,  would  nearly  always  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  re- 
duction of  the  displaced  bones,  and  the  restoration  of  the  bruised  and  lacerated 
structures,  with  complete  recovery  of  the  fuuctions  of  the  articulation.  I  make 
these  remarks  because  it  has  been  my  lot  to  see  an  unusually  large  number  of 
badly-treated  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  elbow-joint,  in  almost  every  sti^  after 
their  occnrrence,  from  the  first  few  hours  to  several  months,  when,  in  general,  all 
hopes  of  benefiting  the  patient  must  be  abandoned. 

The  most  common  dislocation  of  the  elbow  is  that  in  which  both  bones  of  the 
forearm  are  thrown  upwards  and  backwards  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
humerus.  Displacement  forwards  is  exceedingly  infrequent,  and  can  only  occur, 
as  a  general  rule,  when  the  accident  is  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  olecranon 
process,  whereby  the  ulna  is  permitted  to  glide  in  fi-ont  of  the  joint,  which  it  must 
have  great  difficulty  in  doing  when  its  superior  extremity  remains  intact.  Lateral 
Inxation  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  from  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  is  also 
very  uncommon,  and  is  necessarily  incomplete,  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the 
articnlsr  surfaces  in  this  direction,  and  the  number,  size,  and  strength  of  the 
muscles  and  ligaments  surrounding  the  joint  Of  the  displacements  of  the 
superior  radio-ulnar  articulation,  a  sufficient  account  has  already  been  gireo. 
The  ulna  alone  is  sometimes  luxated  upwards,  the  olecranon  forsaking  the  sig- 
moid fossa  of  the  humerus,  and 
Fig-  30.  applying  itself  against  the  pos- 

terior surface  of  that  bone. 

1.  Dislocation  of  the  bones 
of  the  forearm  backtvard*,  fig. 
30.   or,   more  correctly  speak- 
ing, backwards  and  upwards,   , 
usually  occurs    from    falls  In 
which  the  person,  instinctivety 
stretching  out  the  arm  to  pro- 
tect the  body,  receives  the  whole 
shock  uponthe  palm  of  thehaod. 
The  two  bones  being  thus  impelled  by  the  surface  struck  by  the  hand,  and  the 
huraems  by  the  weight  of  the  body  coming  in  the  opposite  direction,  tbs  two 
forces  explode  at  the  elbow-joint,  rupturing  the  ligaments,  and  driving  the 
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ol«>rmion  uid  he&d  of  tbe  radius  backwards  and  upwards.     There  can  be  no 

doobt  that  a  contorted  state  of 

tb«  forearm   at  the  moment  of  Fig.  31. 

(be    accident   greatly   promotes 

tbe  luxation  bj  increasing  tbe 

■train. 

Tbe  aigng  of  this  dislocation 
•R  snfficientlj  obrioQS,  present- 
infT  little  Tariation  in  their  char^ 
acter,  odIcss  it  ib  conjoined  with 
other  injury.  The  limb  is  in  a 
vemi-flexed  state,  and  there  is 
great  deformity  of  the  elbow,  as 
aeen  in  fig.  31.  At  the  pos- 
terior pan  of  tbe  joint  is  tbe  an- 

natural  projection  formed  by  the  « 

okcraaon,  and,  in  front,  tbe  still 
more  eoospicaouB  one  fonned  by 
tbe  condyles  of  the  humerus,  fig. 
80  and  fig.  32,  both  naually 
perceptible  by  sight  and  touch, 
rapeciallj  in  lean  sabjects,  and 
befere  the  superrentiou  of  svell- 

ing.    The  forearm  has  generally  niiioaiioiiorthsiiiaiudndinibukirmrd. 

a  (lightly   twisted   appearance, 

aad  occupies  a  poiition  midway  Fig.  32, 

between  pronation  and  supina- 
tien,  inclining,  however,  more 
to  tbe  latter  than  the  former; 
any  attempt  to  flez  or  extend  it 
is  not  only  very  painAil,  bat  in 
great  measure  impracticable. 
The  fingers  are  somewhat  bent, 
aad  the  distance  between  the 
elbow  and  wrist  is  sensibly  di- 

Biniabed.  generally  from  an  inch     di.Ioc.Iob  .f  (h.  b.n«  buk.^ri.  rti.,ri„g  .h*  n.B«r  lo 
to  an  iDcb  and  a  half,  but  only  «bieii  iha  dbhIh  >»  pni  no  um  »»ic1i. 

in  frtHit,  for  behind  tbe  limb  re- 
tains its  normal  length.  The  muscles  in  front  of  the  joint,  especially  the  flexor 
aod  brachial,  are  stretched  like  tense  cords  over  the  condyles  of  tbe  humerus, 
while  tbe  tendon  of  the  three-headed  exteosor  is  carried  away  from  the  bone 
behind,  and  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  forming  one  of  tbe  most  conspicuous  signs 
of  tbe  accident.  Although  generally  the  forearm  is  semi-flexed,  and  nearly 
immoTable,  yet  occasionally  it  is  almost  straight,  and  can  readily  be  bent  and 
extended,  tbongh  not  without  great  pain. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  signa  of  this  dislocation  are  usually  characteristic, 
cases,  nevertheless,  occasionally  occur  where  the  diagnona  is  painfully  obscured. 
Two  drcamstances  principally  contribute  to  render  it  ho.  One  is  the  inordinate 
swelling  which  so  generally  follows  the  accident,  and  which  is  often  present  in  a 
high  degree  before  the  surgeon  has  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  parts  ;  the 
other,  the  existence  of  fratture  of  the  bones  composing  the  joint  When  the 
bumeros  is  broken  off  just  above  the  condyles,  the  deformity  will  closely  simulate 
that  produced  by  dislocation  backwards,  the  lower  fragment,  with  the  radius  and 
nlna,  being  drawn  in  that  direction,  so  as  to  give  the  back  of  the  elbow  a  very 
proninent  and  distorted  appearance,  while  tbe  upper  fragment  will  present  it«elf 
quite  coospicnously  in  front,  under  the  flexor  muscles.  The  points  of  distinction 
are  that,  in  dislocation,  the  parts  are  fixed,  and  cannot  be  restored  without  a 
food  deal  of  foree,  whereas,  in  fracture,  they  are  easily  moved  and  replaced, 
iMuming,  however,  to  their  unnatural  situation  the  moment  tbe  efforts  are  dis- 
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eontinaed.  In  dislocation,  moreoyer,  there  is  actual  shortening  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  forearm,  but  none  in  fracture ;  nor  is  there,  in  the  former,  any  crepi- 
tation, which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  latter.  Fracture  of  the  olecranon  can 
always  be  distinguished  by  the  elevation  of  the  upper  fragment,  and  the  wide 
gap  which  separates  it  from  the  lower,  and  by  the  facility  with  which  the  surgeon 
can  flex  and  extend  the  forearm.  In  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  there  is 
no  deformity  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  elbow,  and  by  grasping  the  bone  with 
the  thumb  and  finger  above,  as  it  is  being  rotated  below,  crepitation  may  easily  be 
elicited,  thus  at  once  clearing  up  the  diagnosis. 

The  reduction  of  this  dislocation  is  extremely  easy,  if  attended  to  immediately 
after  its  occurrence,  but  very  difficult  if  it  be  neglected  even  for  a  short  time. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  being  foiled  in  a  recent  case,  while  I  can  recall  to 
mind  a  large  number  of  examples  where  everything  that  could  be  done  proved 
unavailing  after  the  third  week,  and  sometimes  even  by  the  end  of  the  second. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  assign  any  reason  for  this ;  to  say  why  a  displacement, 
that  is  always  so  easily  rectified,  if  properly  managed,  in  its  earlier  stages,  ehonld 
so  soon  become  utterly  irreducible,  resisting  and  defying  all  the  best  directed 
efforts  of  the  surgeon.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  is  owing  exclusively  to 
inflammatory  adhesions,  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  could  become 
either  so  extensive  or  so  firm,  in  so  short  a  time,  as  to  produce  such  a  result ; 
but,  whatever  the  true  explanation  may  be,  the  fact  remains,  and  this  is  all  that 
is  really  necessary  to  be  known.  The  practical  rule,  then,  to  be  deduced  irom 
this  experience  is  that  all  dislocations  of  the  elbow  backwards  should  receive 
the  earliest  possible  attention,  their  reducibility  being  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their 
duration. 

But,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  is  always  extremely  difficult,  and 
sometimes  entirely  impracticable,  to  reduce  a  dislocated  elbow  at  the  end  even  of 
two  or  three  weeks,  yet  I  would  by  no  means  wish  to  be  understood  as  opposing 
an  attempt  to  accomplish  this  object  when  the  case  is  of  five,  six,  or  even  eight 
weeks'  standing ;  inasmuch  as  there  are  upon  record  qnite  a  number  of  examples 
illustrative  of  the  propriety  of  this  advice.  I  have  myself  met  with  several 
instances  in  which  my  efforts  were  rewarded,  if  not  with  complete,  certainly  with 
very  encouraging,  results,  at  the  end  of  nearly  two  months. 

The  reduction  of  this  dislocation  may  be  effected  by  various  methods.  The 
one  which  I  have  usually  found  most  efficient,  and  which,  I  believe,  has  not  been 
practised  by  any  one  else,  is  to  place  the  heel  in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  the  patient 
lying  down,  and  the  surgeon  carrying  his  leg  across  the  chest,  while  extension  is 
made  by  pulling  the  hand  and  wrist.  This  procedure  affords  the  operator  an 
opportunity  of  exerting  his  strength  to  great  advantage,  and  I  have  not  seen  a 
case  of  recent  dislocation  that  could  resist  his  efforts  beyond  a  few  minutes.  As 
the  bones  yield  the  forearm  is  bent  towards  the  chest  over  the  fulcrum,,  fiimisbed 
by  the  foot,  a  step  which  materially  promotes  the  reduction.  The  force  of  the 
extension  may  be  greatly  increased  by  securing  a  stout  lac  round  the  limb,  just 
above  the  wrist,  and  throwing  the  noose  over  the  neck  and  shoulder.  Counter- 
pressure  mav  also  be  advantageously  made  by  an  assistant  placing  his  bands 
against  the  shoulder  of  the  affected  side.  The  patient  should,  of  course,  be  under 
the  influence  of  chlorofornL 

Another  method,  which  is  also  very  advantageous,  is  to  make  a  fulcrum  of  the 
knee  in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  as  in  fig.  33,  the  patient  being  seated  upon  a  chair, 
and  the  surgeon  standing  by  his  side  in  front,  with  his  foot  resting  upon  a  high 
stool  or  upon  another  chair.  The  extension  being  conducted  as  in  the  previous 
caf^e,  the  forearm  is  gradually  brought  over  the  knee  so  as  to  disengage  more 
effectually  the  ulna  and  radius  fVom  the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus.  This 
manoeuvre  is  usually  very  promptly  successful. 

A  third  method  of  reduction,  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  preced- 
ing, is  to  bend  the  limb  forcibly  round  a  bedpost,  which  is  thus  made  to  act  as 
a  Kilcrum,  while  the  requisite  extension  is  made  by  pulling  the  hand  and  wriit. 
This  plan,  however,  although  efficient  enough,  has  Uie  disadvantage  of  being  both 
awkward  and  painful 
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Pjully,  tb«  redaction  may  oftcD  he  readily  Fig-  3*- 

elcrt^d  by  Beating  the  patient  upon  a  chair, 
■Dd  i«tiu«sling  two  assistants  to  make  eslen- 
sos  and  co a nter -extension,  one  grasping  the 
vriit,  the  other  the  middle  of  the  arm.  The 
snixeoo,  Standing  behind  the  affected  limb, 
then  plae«s  bis  thumbs  firmly  upon  the  ole- 
(Tanon.  and  tbns  aids  in  pushing  this  process 
duvnwarda  and  forwards  into  ita  natnra) 
pMitioa. 

When  any  great  difficulty  is  expected,  as 
vhen  the  patient  is  very  muscular,  or  the 
Joint  has  been  luxated  for  some  days,  or 
lereral  weeks,  the  best  method,  after  the 
ordinary  proredures  have  failed,  is  to  nee 
the  pulleys  hooked  to  the  noose  round  the 
lowtr  extremity  of  the  foreann,  and  to  a  sta- 
ple in  the  wall,  floor,  or  bed.  The  conoter- 
extending  band  is  secnred  ronnd  the  middle 
of  the  arm,  and  is  either  confided  to  two 
•iMit  assistAnts.  or  fastened  to  some  Arm 
object  behind  the  patient's  head  and  shoulder. 
The  patient  should,  of  course,  be  recnmbent, 
and  folly  anKstbetiaed.     After  the  extending 

forces  hate  been  maintained  for  some  time,  B^ootioBwuiitb«kne«fii  tii«b«iiiiof  its 
the  return  of  the  bones  will  be  promoted  by  aibov. 

ctcwly  pressure  upon  the  olecranon.     When 

these  means  fail,  as  they  will  be  extremely  apt  to  do  if  the  case  is  of  longer 
ttaudiiig  than  three  weeks,  it  has  been  proposed  to  insert  a  narrow  bistoury  into 
tbc  joint,  so  as  to  divide  the  reeisting  stmctures;  bnt  the  operation,  besides 
Wing  dangerons.  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  brachial  artery  and  the 
VTcral  oerres  of  the  limb,  has  not  realized  tJie  expectations  that  had  been 
formed  of  it  by  its  advocates. 

Rcdac^oD  being  eflbcted,  the  limb,  carefully  bandaged,  must  be  supported  in 
a  light  tin-caw,  and  kept  constantly  wet  with  evaporating  lotions.  If  -the  in- 
lammation  ran  high,  as  it  generally  does  after  such  an  injury,  leeches  and  even 
Tenesection  may  become  necessary.  In  every  case,  however  simple,  the  greatest 
vigilance  most  be  employed  to  prevent  anchylosis.  Passive  motion  most,  of 
coarse,  receive  early  attention. 

In  decidedly  chronic  cases  of  this  accident,  bnt  where  there  is  still  a  good  deal 
of  motion,  the  patient  may  often  obtain  a  very  fair  use  of  the  joint  by  breaking 
the  olecranon  process  by  forcible  flexion  of  the  limb.  I  have  pursued  tliis  plan 
with  excellent  results  in  several  instances,  and  equally  encouraging  effects  nave 
attended  it  in  the  hands  of  Crosby,  Miissey,  and  other  surgeons. 

S.  Dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  fortaards  is  an  extremely  rare 
event,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  altogether  impossible  without  previous 
fracture  of  the  olecranon,  or  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  parts.  Modem  ob- 
aervation,  however,  hoi  shown  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  by  oddncing  several 
■nequivocal  cases  in  which  the  displacement  existed  as  a  pnre,  uncomplicated 
aS^ction.  The  manner  in  wh|^  the  occurrence  may  happen  is  not  well  under- 
stood; but  from  some  experiments  performed  upon  the  dead  subject  it  would 
seem  that  if,  while  the  forearm  is  powerfully  flex£d  upon  the  arm,  Bevere  violence 
be  applied  directly  to  the  olecranon  and  head  of  the  radius,  the  articular  surfaces 
of  these  bones  may  be  thrown  forwards  from  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  with 
nacfa  greater  facili^  than  would  at  first  sight  appear  possible.  Bnt,  whatever 
rxplanstion  may  be  offered,  the  fact  is  that  the  accident  must  necessarily  be  at- 
tended with  extensive  rupture  of  the  ligaments,  and  generally  also  with  pretty 
aevere  contuaioa  of  the  soft  parts.     A  m^ority  of  the  published  cases  of  this 
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accident  have  been  observed  in  Gubjects  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  conscqaence 
of  &lls  apon  tbe  posterior  part  of  the  elbow. 

Tbe  eigvi  of  tbe  dislocation  are  sufficiently  characteristic.  When  the  ulna  and 
radins  are  thrown  completely  forwards,  in  front  of  the  condyles  of  tbe  humerus, 
tbe  forearm  will  necessarily  be  considerably  shortened,  whereas,  when  they  relAin 
their  relation  with  the  condyles,  it  will  be  eloDgated  to  the  fall  extent  of  the 
length  of  the  olecranon.  The  forearm,  moreover,  is  slightly  flexed,  but  by  a  little 
effort  it  may  readily  be  extended,  or  even  bent  somewhat  backwards.  Tbe  id- 
tegnments  and  muscles  in  front  of  the  joint  are  in  a  state  of  tension ;  tbe  ead  of 
the  bnmerus  can  easily  be  felt  posteriorly,  where  it  forms  a  large  prominence,  and 
there  is  a  well-marked  depression,  a  kind  of  vertical  gutter,  in  the  natural  situa- 
tion of  the  olecranon,  bounded  on  each  aide  by  tbe  margins  of  the  trochlea. 

Two  methods  of  reduction  may  be  employed  for  this  dislocation ;  one  conaists 
in  flexing  the  forearm  at  a  right  angle  with  the  elbow,  and  making  extension  by 
pulling  the  band  and  wrist,  while  the  heel  is  applied  as  a  fulcrum  to  the  lovrer 
third  of  the  arm,  the  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  chlomfonn.  Or, 
instead  of  this,  the  extending  and  counter- extending  forces  may  be  applied  to 
tbe  hand  and  shoulder,  the  limb  being  in  a  straight  position,  and  pressure  made 
upon  tbe  nina  and  radius  by  means  of  the  thumbs.  During  the  after-treatment, 
leeches  and  fomentations  will  probably  be  required,  and  the  limb  must  be  sup- 
ported in  splints  or  a  tin-case  until  tbe  parts  twve  united.  Passive  motion  moat 
be  commenced  at  an  early  period. 

3.  Lateral  dislocaUon  of  the  elbow-joint,  besides  being  extremely  rare,  can 
scarcely  occur  in  any  other  than  an  incomplete  form,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
severe  injury  extensively  implicating  the  soft  parts.     Tbe  moat  common  cause 
of  the  accident  is  a  fall  upon  tbe  wrist 
Fig.  S4.  Kg.  35.  or  hand  when  the  forearm  is  in  a  flexed 

and  contorted  state;  and  tbe  displace- 
ment will  be  BO  much  the  more  liltely  to 
happen  if,  the  moment  the  extremity 
Btrikes  the  surface,  the  arm  is  forcibly  im- 
pelled aidewardly.  It  may  also  be  pro- 
duced by  violence  acting  directly  upon 
the  forearm  and  arm  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, as  when  the  former  is  driven  In- 
wards and  tbe  latter  outwards.  In  a 
case  mentioned  by  J.  L.  Petit  the  acci- 
dent was  occasioned  by  the  limb  becom- 
ing entangled  in  the  spokes  of  a  wheel 
The  displacement  may  be  inwards  or  out- 
wards, and  is  often  associated  with  par- 
tial dislocation  backwards. 

In  the  dislocation  inwards;  fig.  31, 
there  is  great  deformity  at  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  elbow,  produced  by  tbe  olecranon 
and  bead  of  the  radins,  the  latter  hitch- 
ing against  tbe  inner  condyle,  while  the 
outer  condyle  presents  an  unusual 
prominence  immediately  beneath  the  in- 
u.™i  *i.i^io»        u..»i  dw«...o.  tegumente  at  tbe  external  aspect  of  the 

iBwwd.  oBimni,  jomt;  tDe  forearm  is  partially  bent,  and 

somewhat  supinated ;  and  the  mnsdea 
of  the  arm,  both  in  front  and  behind,  are  dragged  inwards  by  the  displaced  bonca 
In  the  Inxation  outwards,  fig.  35,  the  ulna  rests  upon  the  external  condyle, 
while  tbe  inner  condyle  forms  a  sharp  prominence  on  tbe  inside  of  the  dbow ; 
the  forearm  is  slightly  bent  and  rigidly  pronated ;  the  motions  of  flexion  and 
extension  are  much  impeded ;  and  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  are  in  a  pain- 
All  state  of  tension.     Both  in  this  and  in  the  inward  displacement  there  \t  a 
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rtmArk&ble  incresse  iq  the  breadth  of  the  articulation,  along  with  considerable 
flattcDJDg  of  its  anterior  surface,  and  a  twisted  coodition  of  the  forearm. 

Tbtsc  luxations  are  easily  reduced  by  extension  and  counter- extension,  per- 
fbnned  in  the  usual  manner,  and  by  coaptation  by  pressing  the  bones  in  a  direc- 
li>jn  opposite  to  that  of  their  displacement  In  general,  the  object  may  easily  be 
attained  by  simply  beading  the  elbow  over  the  knee,  as  in  the  dislocation  back- 
wards. The  after-treatment  requires  great  care,  both  to  prevent  re -displacement , 
and  anchylosis. 

The  only  instance  of  complete  lateral  dislocation  of  the  elbow  with  which  I 
am  arquainted  is  one  recorded  by  Nelaton.  It  was  observed  in  a  man,  aged 
(ixiy.  who  was  admitted  for  another  disease,  the  accident  baring  taken  place 
twenty  years  previously  from  a  fall  from  a  height  of  tbirty  feet  The  elbow  was 
morh  deform^  and  anchytosed. 

4.  Dislocation  of  the  ulna  alone  directly  bachivards  is  an  uncommon  accident, 
and  can  scarcely  be  complete  without  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process.  The 
uicDi  are  usually  cbaracteristic.  The  forearm  and  hand  are  slightly  Aezed,  and 
iaclincd  inwards  as  if  they  were  twisted  on  their  axis ;  the  olecranon  forma  a 
prominent  projection  at  the  back  part  of  the  joint,  as  in  fig.  36 ;  and  the  bead 
of  the  radius,  though  usually  somewhat  displaced,  may  be  distinctly  felt  in  its 

Fig.  3fi. 
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natural  situation  during  the  movements  of  flexion  and  extension,  both  of  which, 
bat  particularly  the  latter,  are  very  much  restricted  and  painful.  The  accident 
generally  arises  from  severe  falls  upon  the  inner  and  npper  part  of  the  baud, 
tiiddenly  and  forcibly  impelling  the  ulna  upwards  and  backwards,  away  from  the 
head  of  the  radius  -,  the  coronoid  process  lodging  in  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
homeruB.  Its  mast  prominent  features  are  the  contorted  state  of  the  limb  and 
lh<'  remarkable  projection  of  the  olecranon,  which  will  always  serve  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  lesions.  When  the  coronoid  process  is  broken  off,  the  posterior 
defonnity  will  be  uDnsnally  great,  and,  although  it  may  be  effaced  by  extension, 
yi't  the  moment  the  arm  is  left  to  itself  it  returns. 

The  reduction  may  generally  be  easily  effected  by  bending  the  arm  over  the 
knee,  and  extending  the  band  and  wrist  Coaptation  may  be  aided,  if  necessary, 
by  pressure  upon  the  olecranon  with  tbe  thumbs.  When  the  accident  is  attended 
with  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process,  special  retentive  means  will  be  necessary, 
<4  which  the  best  is  a  rectangular  tin-case,  the  limb  being  properly  bandaged, 
•ad  a  compress  firmly  bound  over  the  olecranon. 

5.  Finally,  the  bones  of  the  forearm  are  occasionally  dislocated  simultaneously 
ia  oppotile  directions,  the  ulna  being  thrown  backwards  behind  the  humerus, 
and  the  radius  forwards  upon  a  plane  with  the  external  condyle.  The  occnr- 
nacQ  is  uncommon,  not  more  than  five  or  six  cases  having  been  reported,  and 
of  ibeee  none  have  occurred  in  my  own  practice.  It  is  produced  by  falls  from  a 
funsiderable  height  upon  the  hand,  impelling  the  two  bones  with  great  violence 
at  a  moment  when  the  forearm  is  considerably  flexed  and  forcibly  twisted  upon 
its  axis.  It  is  readily  recognized  by  the  singular  form  of  the  elbow,  which  is 
feiiaibly  shortened  transversely,  bnt  much  increased  in  its  antcro-posterior  diame- 
ter ;  by  the  great  prominence  at  the  back  of  tbe  limb,  formed  by  the  olecranon 
process ;  and  by  the  remarkable  inward  contortion  of  the  forearm  and  hand, 
which  are  both  slightly  bent     On  attempting  to  flex  the  limb,  the  head  of  tba 
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radius  is  found  to  bitch  against  the  hnmerus,  and  to  offer  an  insurmoantable 
barrier  to  further  progress.  The  reduction  of  the  ulna  is  readily  effected  bj 
placing  the  knee  in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  then  pulling  the  hand  aud  wrist ; 
but  that  of  the  radius  is  more  difficult,  and  will  require,  in  addition,  preeeure 
upon  the  dislocated  head  outwards  and  backwards. 

Compound  dislocations  of  the  elbow  constitute  a  serious  class  of  lesions,  liable 
to  be  followed  by  the  worst  results,  both  immediate  and  consecuti?e.  Such  in 
the  extent  of  the  articulating  surfaces  that  any  considerable  exposure  by  wotuid 
is  extremely  apt  to  cause  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  and  caries  or  necrosis  of 
the  bones,  requiring  their  eventual  removal,  or,  what  is  worse,  the  sacrifice  of 
the  limb.  The  danger  is  materially  increased  when  there  is  fracture  with  d]i»- 
placement,  the  end  of  one  of  the  bones  perhaps  protruding  in  the  form  of  a 
sharp  spiculum  at  the  wound.  Such  cases  will  seldom  do  well  if  an  attempt  is 
made  to  replace  and  save  the  parts  in  the  usual  manner.  The  patient,  if 
young  and  vigorous,  may,  it  is  true,  occasionally  progress  favorably,  but  the 
chances  are  that  the  limb  will,  by  and  by,  have  to  come  off,  or  that  life  will  be 
brought  in  imminent  danger  by  the  protracted  suppuration,  ulceration,  and  hectic 
irritation.  When,  therefore,  the  symptoms  are  at  all  unpromising — the  joint 
being  extensively  opened,  the  muscles  torn,  and  the  bones  seriously  involved-* 
the  best  plan,  as  a  general  rule,  will  be  to  amputate  on  the  spot,  that  is,  the 
moment  reaction  has  occurred ;  or,  under  more  auspicious,  but  still  trying,  circum- 
stances, to  excise  the  ends  of  the  injured  bones,  placing  them  afterwards  in  such 
a  position  as  to  insure  their  speedy  reunion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  as  good  a 
one  as  possible  for  the  future  usefulness  of  the  limb. 

The  elbow  is  sometimes  dislocated  as  a  congenital  defect ;  the  accident  pre- 
senting itself,  however,  only  in  a  partial  form.  Most  generally  the  displacement 
is  limited  to  the  head  of  the  radius,  which,  forsaking  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
ulna,  applies  itself  against  the  outer  condyle.  The  movements  of  the  eibow  and 
forearm  are  restricted,  but  not  annihilated ;  and,  as  the  head  of  the  luxated  bone 
always  becomes  remarkably  elongated  as  the  patient  advances  in  years,  reduction 
is  only  practicable  in  infancy  and  early  childhood. 

niSLOOATIONS  OF  THE  SHOTTLBEB. 

Dislocations  of  the  shoulder-joint  are  of  common  occurrence,  and,  therefore, 
deserving  of  great  attention.  As  stated  elsewhere,  they  are  more  frequent  than 
all  the  other  dislocations  together,  a  circumstance  which  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  shallow  condition  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary latitude  of  motion  peculiar  to  this  articulation.  Moreover,  there  is  in 
many  persons,  females  and  children  especially,  a  remarkable  tendency  to  relaxa- 
tion of  the  ligaments  and  muscles  of  the  shoulder-joint,  which  thus  powerfully 
predisposes  to  luxation,  the  slightest  accident  being,  under  such  circumstances, 
often  sufficient  to  produce  it. 

Experience  has  shown  that  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  are  not  nearly  as 
common  in  women  as  in  men  ;  simply,  however,  I  imagine,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  much  less  exposed  than  the  other  sex  to  the  various  exciting  causes  of 
these  lesions. 

Age  exerts  a  material  influence  upon  their  production.  The  statistics  of  Mal- 
gaigne  and  others  show  that  children  under  fifteen  years  rarely  suffer  fh)m  them. 
I  have  myself  not  seen  a  solitary  example  before  the  age  of  twelve.  From  fifteen 
to  twenty-five,  the  accident  is  also  comparatively  rare,  but  from  this  period  on  it 
becomes  more  common,  and  from  forty  to  sixty  it  readies  its  maximum.  After 
sixty,  there  is  a  marked  decline  in  its  frequency,  and  few  cases  are  met  with  after 
seventy. 

The  nomenclature  of  these  accidents  has  been  much  encumbered  by  distinctions 
and  refinements,  which,  so  far  from  simplifying  the  subject,  only  serve  to  embarrass 
it  There  are,  in  fact,  only  three  principal  dislocations  of  the  shoulder ;  all  the 
rest,  concerning  which  so  much  has  of  late  been  written,  are  mere  varieties, 
hardly  entitled  to  separate  consideration.    These  dislocations  are  the  axillary, 
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Htcracic,  and  Kapnlar.  In  the  firet,  as  the  name  implies,  the  head  of  the  hamenu 
U  ritnated  in  the  axilla,  under  the  glenoid  cavity ;  in  the  second,  below  the 
daricle,  on  the  anterior  and  lateral  aspect  of  the  chest;  and  in  the  third,  on  the 
eeapala,  beneath  the  spine  of  that  bone.  To  these  may  be  added,  as  varieties 
of  the  first  two  luxations,  those  cases  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been 
fiMind  in  the  subscapular  fossa,  and  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
acapnia,  b«Iow  the  coracoid  process.  The  nomenclature  here  suggested,  besides 
indicating  the  situation  of  the  luxated  bone,  la  in  strict  conformity  with  that  of 
the  dialocatiooB  of  the  hip-joint. 

I.  Tb«  axillary  ditlocaiion,  by  for  the  most  f^eqnent  of  all,  is  nsnally  occa- 
sioned by  violence  applied  to  the  elbow  or  hand,  the  limb  being  elevated,  and 
widely  removed  from  the  body.     It  may  also 
be  prodneed,  when  the  ann  is  in  this  position,  E1e>  37. 

by  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  shoulder,  acting 
directly  upon  the  iiead  of  the  hnmerus.  I  have 
Btet  with  five  cases  in  which  the  accident  was 
caused  by  muscular  contraction.  In  four  of  the 
CB«c8,  tl>e  luxation  happened  in  an  attack  of 
tpHtfmr,  and  in  the  other  in  consequence  simply 
of  inadvertently  raising  the  arm  above  the  level ' 
ot  the  bead.  However  induced,  the  head  of 
the  humems  will  be  foand  to  be  in  the  axilla, 
JBst  beneath  the  glenoid  cavity,  lying  upon  the 
inferior  border  of  the  scapnla,  fig.  31,  between 
the  subecapolar  muscle  and  the  long  bead  of  the 
triceps.  The  axillary  vessels  and  nerves  are 
•omewhat  compressed,  the  capsular  ligament  is 
Ur^ly  opened  below,  and  the  articular  muscles 
are  nearly  always  more  or  less  lacerated,  if  not 
partially  separated  from  their  attachments.  The 

supra-spinate  and  deltoid  muscles,  but  particu-  iiit]Dut.anoiii.ehuni*riiiiDiaihsnitu. 
lariy  the  former,  are  violently  stretched  and 

spasmodically  contracted  ;  the  broad  dorsal  and  great  pectoral,  on  the  contrary, 
are  nsnally  a  little  relaxed. 

The  ttfmptomt  are,  inordi-  Rg.  3§. 

Date  prominence  of  the  acro- 
mion, as  exhibited  in  Sg. 
38,  which  is  marh  more 
A»ra  and  distinct  than  na- 
turally, with  a  well-marked 
depression  just  beluw  this 
pioees* ;  flattening  of  the 
shoolder,  and  unusual  ful- 
ness of  the  axilla,  caused  by 
the  presence  of  the  displaced 
bone,  which,  on  motion  of 
the  limb,  can  easily  be  felt 
rolling  abont  between  the 
thamb  and  fingers,  especially 
in  lean  enlijecta.  The  height 
of  the  axilla  is  at  least  an 
taeh  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
greater  than  on  the  sound 
side.  The  elbow  projects 
eonsider^tly  from  the  side, 
in  eonsequence  of  the  ten- 
noa.  of  the  deltoid  muscle, 
the  forearm  is  slightly  bent, 
the  arm  is  perceptibly  length-  phimsuub  at  it,  baunu  mio  ibn  siiui. 
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ened,  the  fingers  are  numbed,  from  compreBBion  of  tbe  axillary  nerves,  and  the 
whole  extremity,  stifT  and  powerless,  is  generally  somewhat  siipinated,  altbougb 
not  necessarily  so,  for  I  have  repeatedly  seen  it  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Flexion  of  the  forearm,  also,  is  not  an  invariable  occnrrence ;  geaerallj  it  is  said 
to  be  so,  but  several  cases  have  come  under  my  observation  where  the  patient 
was  able  to  extend  and  bend  it  at  pleasure.  When  the  biceps  and  triceps  are 
put  considerably  upon  the  stretch,  as  happens  when  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
thrown  nnuBaally  &r  inwards,  the  linih  often  presents  a  singularly  twisted  ap- 
pearance. 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  an  accident  which  is  always  so  well  marlfcd  as 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  downwards  into  the  axilla  should  ever 
be  overlooked,  or  mistaken  for  any  other  lesion,  and  yet  snch  is  t"he  fact,  as  daily 
experience  abundantly  attests.  The  most  reliable  diagnostic  eigns  are  the  Qat- 
teaing  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  the  projection  of  the  acromion  process,  the  fulness 
and  increased  height  of  the  axilla,  and  the  separation  of  the  elbow  from  the  aide 
of  the  body  and  the  inability  of  the  eui^^n  to  approximate  it  to  the  middle  line 
without  compelling  the  patient  to  depress  the  corresponding  shoulder.  The  latter 
symptom  I  regard  as  especially  valuable,  for  I  know  no  other  lesion  that  sinmlatcs 
it.  Another  sign,  also,  of  great  certainty,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Dngas,  is 
that  neither  tbe  patient  nor  the  sui^on  can  place  the  fingers  of  the  injured  limb 
upon  the  sonnd  shoulder,  while  the  elbow  touches  the  front  of  the  chest 

Varions  methods  msy  be  employed  for  effecting  the  reduction,  but  the  best 
of  all  is  to  place  a  fulcrum  in  the  axilla,  apon  the  head  of  tbe  luxated  bone,  while 
extension  is  made  upon  the  forearm,  just  above  the  wrist.  The  best  fulcrum  for 
this  purpose  is  the  heel  of  tbe  surgeon,  divested  of  its  boot,  he  and  the  patient 

Fig.  39. 


B^nelloB  wllh  th*  bMl  In  lb«  uilUii, 

lying  in  opposite  directions  upon  a  bed  or  table ;  and  tbe  efficiency  of  the  opera- 
tion will  be  materially  increased,  if,  after  the  ext«lision  has  been  maintained  for 
a  little  while,  the  limb  is  gradually  brought  forwards  over  the  body,  so  as  to 
raise  the  bone  upwards  and  outwards  to  a  level  with  the  glenoid  cavity.  I 
sometimes  find  that  I  can  reduce  tbe  dislocation  more  promptly  and  with  less 
effort  by  sitting  between  the  patient's  limbs,  with  my  own  leg  carried  obliqnely 
over  the  trunk,  as  this  affords  a  mnch  more  powerftil  leverage  than  in  the  ordinary 
procedure.  When  unusual  resistance  is  encountered,  the  extension  should  be 
aided  by  means  of  a  stout  fillet,  secured  round  the  forearm  by  the  clove-hitch, 
and  thrown  across  the  surgeon's  neck  and  shoulder.  Finally,  care  shoald  be 
taken  not  to  raise  tbe  patient's  head  with  a  targe  pillow,  nor  yet  to  let  it  lie 
entirely  flat,  as  both  these  positions  would  have  a  tendency  to  impede  tbe  rednty 
tion.     Slight  elevation  only  is  desirable. 

Dr.  Gamis,  instead  of  placing  the  patient  npon  bis  back,  makes  him  lie  upnn 
tbe  abdomen.      Two  towels  are  fastened  round  the  arm,  one  just  above  the 
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dbow,  th«  otber  a  short  distance  below  tbe  Fig.  40. 

>boQld«r.  The  latter  is  then  giyen  in  charge 
ot  u)  assistant,  standing  on  the  affected  side, 
to  draw  the  arm  latenUlj,  while  the  opera- 
tor, sitting  on  the  floor,  eeizes  the  former, 
aad  applying  the  heel  in  tbe  usnal  manner, 
aiaiefi  extension  downwards  and  backwards. 
The  operation  is  particalarlj  applicable  to 
tbe  axillary  form  of  tbe  accident,  and  is  so 
rimple  aa  not  to  require  the  aid  of  cbloro- 
form. 

Occasionally  the  reduction  is  readily  ae- 
compltebed  by  making  a  fulcrum  of  the  knee, 
H  m  6g.  40,  the  patient  sitting  op,  and  tbe 
rargeoD  supporting  his  foot  upoo  the  edge  of 
bis  chair,  or  upon  another  cbair  standing 
eloee  by.  Tbe  operation  is  particularly  ap- 
pUcablo  to  dislocations  in  delicate  females, 
aad  ia  old  emaciated  subjects.  It  is  performed 
by  inserting  the  knee  as  high  as  possible  Id 
tbe  axilla,  and  then,  tbe  top  of  tbe  shoulder 

being  thoroughly  steadied   with  the  hand,        R^iKitioa»iu>th*kH«iDih*«xuiL 
canying  th«  elbow  forcibly  downwards  and 

inwards  towards  tbe  side  of  the  body.     This  procedure  ia  characterized  by  great 
(implicity,  but  wants  the  efficiency  of  the  procediag. 

Another  method  which  may  adrantageuusly  be  employed  is  that  devised  by 
White,  in  tbe  last  centory,  and  recently  revived  by  Malgaigne.  Tbe  patient 
lying  upon  his  back,  tbe  surgeon  stands  or  sits  behind  him,  as  in  fig.  41,  and 
raising  the  limb  perpendicnlarly  along  the  side  of  the  head,  be  firmly  fixes  the 
tboalder,  with  one  hand  upon  the  acromion,  while  with  the  other  he  makes  tbe 
trqQisiie  extension  by  pulling  tbe  lower  part  of  the  arm.  In  this  way  the  lux- 
ated head  of  tbe  bone  is  drawn  directly  upwards  into  the  glenoid  cavity. 

Fig.  41. 


WhlM'i  mtlbod  orndacUon. 

Ur.  Eirby,  of  Dnblin,  was  in  the  habit  of  reducing  this  luxation  by  a  method 
snmewhat  more  complicated  than  any  of  the  preceding,  but  not  less  efficient. 
Tb«  patient  being  seated  upon  the  floor,  a  stout  fillet  was  secured  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  ann.  and  confided  to  an  nssislant.  while  another  assistant,  also 
sealed  upon  the  floor  upon  the  opposite  side,  steadied  tbe  scapula  by  encircling 
tbe  che«t  with  his  arms,  bis  fingers  being  interlocked  in  the  axilla.  When  these 
prelimiuaries  were  arranged,  the  assistants  carried  each  one  leg  behind  and  the 
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other  in  front  of  the  patient,  bo  as  to  rest  the  Bolea  against  eadi  other.     The 
limb  being  now  elevated  nearlj 
^8-  42.  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body, 

the  ezteoflion  was  mode  in  a 
Blow  and  gradual  maoner,  while 
the  head  of  the  bone  was  urged 
upwards  towards  the  glenoid 
cavity,  the  elbow  being  at  tho 
same  time  raieed  and  brung'lit 
towards  the  side. 

I  bare  never  had  occaaion 
to  employ  the  pulleys  in  recent 
dislocations  of  the  shoulder, 
and  can  hardly  imagine  that 
they  could  be  necessary  even 
in  very  stout,  muscular  subjects, 
as  any  sui^eon  may  with  a  little 
patience  and  skill  effect  reduc- 
tion by  the  methods  now  pointed 
out  with  the  aid  of  chloroform. 
Should  a  resort  to  the  polleys, 
however,  be  demanded,  they 
ii»d>ataftkiiig«ier..ioi>*uhtii.piiii«r«.  must  be  employed  with  great 

care,  lest  harm  should  befall 
the  axillary  vessels ;  for  the  very  fact  that  restoration  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
manual  effort  is  an  evidence  of  probable  complication,  and  should  be  sufficient  at 
least  to  put  the  surgeon  on  the  alert.  The  operation  is  performed  during  the 
recumbency  of  the  patient,  or  as  he  sits  on  his  chair,  aa  seen  in  fig.  42.  The 
shoulder  is  firmly  fixed  by  means  of  a  long  fold  of  muslin,  the  hand  being  passed 
through  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  its  ends  held  by  assistants,  or  fastened  to  & 
staple  in  the  wall.  The  extending  band  is  tied  round  the  lower  part  of  the  arm, 
just  above  the  elbow,  and  secured  to  the  pulleys,  which  are  then  put  in  motion, 
the  forces  being  applied  transveroely,  and  the  head  of  the  bone,  as  it  approaches 
its  socket,  being  lifted  up  by  the  bands  in  the  axilla. 

2.  The  thoracic  dislocation,  the  subclavicular  of  the  French  surgeons,  is  com- 
paratively rare,  and  is  usually  caused  by  violence  applied  directly  to  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  or  to  the  elbow,  when  the  arm 
Fig-  4^-  is  elevated,  and  carried  behind  the  central  line 

of  the  body.  The  bone  is  thrust  to  the  sternal 
side  of  the  coracoid  process,  just  below  the  cW 
vicle,  resting  against  the  second  and  third  ribs, 
under  cover  of  the  pectoral  mnscles,  as  exhib- 
ited in  fig.  43.  The  anterior  and  inner  parts 
of  the  capsular  ligament  are  extensively  rup- 
tured, and  there  is  usually  considerable  injury 
sustained  by  the  adjoining  muscles,  especially 
the  Bobscapular,  the  infra-spin  ate,  and  the  small 
teres,  which  are  often  severed  from  their  attach- 
ments  to  the  head  of  the  bone. 

The  aigna  of  this  dislocation  are  usually  well 
marked.  The  acromion  juts  out  with  great  dio- 
tinctness,  the  depression  beneath  it  being  moch 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  axillary  variety 
of  the  accident,  in  consequence  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  deltoid  mnscle  is  drawn  over  to- 
DiiiosMioB  or  til*  kBUfnii  ftirwird  npoB  wards  the  chest ;  and  the  bead  of  the  humems 
tba  ebHi.  may  generally  be  easily  perceived  jnet  below  the 

clavicle,  forming  a  bard  prominence  which  read- 
ily obeys  the  movements  of  the  limb.     The  elbow  stands  off  widely  from  the 
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body,  in  a  backward  direction,  and  the  arm  is  commonly  sliortcned  from  half  an 
incli  to  an  inch.  The  pain  is  less  Bevere  than  in  dislocation  into  the  axilla,  as 
there  is  no  compreesion  of  the  axillary  plexne,  but  the  impairment  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Joint  is  great«r.  The  most  important  diagnostic  marks  are  the 
peculiar  attitude  of  the  limb,  the  extraordinary  prominence  of  the  acromion,  and 
the  position  of  the  head  of  the  bone  jnsl  below  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  where 
it  can  generally  bo  both  felt  and  seen. 

The  reduction  is  easily  accomplished  by  placing  the  heel  in  the  axilla,  so  as  to 
fix  the  scapula,  and  making  the  csteneion  obliquely  downwards  and  a  little  back- 
wards, in  the  line  of  the  displacemeDt  The  patient  should  lie  upon  the  sound 
side,  and  aa  the  head  of  the  bone  approaches  the  glenoid  cavity  it  should  be 
urged  on  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  at  the  same  time  that  the  arm  is  brought 
over  to  the  body,  very  mnch  aa  in  the  dislocation  downwards.  The  chief  impedi* 
nieiitd  to  the  redaction  are  the  supra  and  infra-spinate  muscles  along  with  the 
deltoid. 

3.  The  ecapiilar  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  is  an  uncommon  occurrence,  and 
it  is  only  within  the  laat  thirty  years  that  its  claim  to  a  distinct  variety  has 
been  fully  recognized.  One  of  the  earliest  cases  of  the  kind  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  happened  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Physick,  in  18!  1.  A  goodly  number 
have  since  been  reported  by  different  surgeons ;  nevertlieless,  the  accident  is 
undoubtedly  a  rare  one.  It  is  generally  produced  by  a  fall  upon  the  ellww  or 
hand,  the  limb  being  at  the  moment  raised,  and  stretched  out  in  advance  of  the 
body,  a  movemeot  which  has  the  effect  of  slightly  depressing  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  and  of  throwing  it  backwards  upon  the 
posterior  sarface  of  the  scapula,  below  the  spine  Fig.  44. 

of  that  bone,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  44,  and  betnrcn 
the  infra-spinate  and  small  teres  muscles.  The 
inferior  part  of  the  capsular  ligament  is  exten- 
sively opened,  and  the  articular  muscles  are  also 
generally  seriously  implicated  in  the  mischief, 
their  fibres  being  not  only  stretched,  but  often 
severely  lacerated.  It  has  been  asserted  that  this 
luxation  is  always  incomplete ;  but  after  a  careful 
examination  of  some  of  the  reported  cases,  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  opinion  if>  incorrect. 

The  ayvijAomg  which  characterise  this  luxation 
are  sufficiently  prominent.  The  rotundity  of  the 
shoulder  ia  diminished,  but  not  completely  de- 
stroyed, the  acromion  is  abnormally  distinct,  and 
the  head  of  the  humerus  may  be  both  seen  and 
felt  in  its  oew  position,  at  the  posterior  part  of 

the  shoulder,  below  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  mriociiino  of  ib«  bsmsru  bukwirf 
Tboarm  is  considerably  shorter  than  in  the  natural  upon  tfa«  icipsu. 

elate,  and  the  forearm,  strongly  rotated  inwards, 

is  bent  obliquely  across  the  chest  The  axilla  is  deprived  of  its  fulness,  and 
upon  making  firm  pressure  there,  before  there  is  any  considerable  sweUing,  the 
finger  can  be  mode  to  sink  into  the  glenoid  cavity.  Supination  of  the  limb  is 
wliolly  impossible,  and,  indeed,  all  attempts  at  motion  are  productive  of  an  unu- 
sual degree  of  pain  and  distress,  owing  to  the  mauner  in  which  the  bead  of  the 
humerus  is  impacted  in  its  new  position. 

The  reduction  is  effected  by  making  extension  and  counter-extension  in  the 
nsnal  way,  and  urging  the  head  of  the  bone  from  behind  forwards  by  means  of 
the  hand,  until  it  con  be  perceived  in  the  axilla,  when  the  restoration  is  to  be 
rompletfid  by  bringing  the  arm  gently  downwards  and  backwards  into  a  line  with 
the  body  and  a  little  in  advance  of  it.  The  principal  obstacles  to  the  replace- 
ment are  the  sapra-spinate,  subscapular,  large  teres,  aud  great  pectoral  muscles, 
which  are  generally  powerfully  on  the  stretch. 

Reduction  big  Manipulation. — The  different  forms  of  dislocation  now  described 
msf  all  be  reduced  by  mere  manipulatiou,  especially  in  recent  cases,  although  I 
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believe  that  the  heel  in  the  axilla  is,  as  a  general  rule,  preferable  to  every  other. 
In  many  instances  simple  torsion  of  the  limb,  particularly  by  rotation  from  vritb- 
out  inwards,  as  recommended  by  Lacour,  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The 
operation  is  performed  by  grasping  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm,  and  then 
turning  the  limb  upon  its  axis,  which  has  the  effect  of  throwing  the  head  of  the 
humerus  backwards  and  outwards,  towards  the  glenoid  cavity,  when  all  that  is 
necessary  to  induce  it  to  slip  into  its  proper  position  is  to  bring  the  limb  on  a 
line  with  the  trunk. 

In  this  country  attention  was  first  prominently  directed  to  this  subject  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry  H.  Smith.  The  manipulation,  as  practised  by  him,  consists,  first, 
in  elevating  the  arm  and  flexing  the  forearm  ;  secondly,  in  rotating  the  head  of 
the  humerus  upward,  outward,  and  backward,  as  far  as  possible,  by  using  the 
forearm  as  a  lever ;  and,  lastly,  in  rotating  the  head  of  the  bone  strongly  upward 
and  inward  by  a  reverse  movement,  while  the  elbow  is  brought  to  the  side,  the 
palm  of  the  hand  looking  down,  instead  of  up,  as  in  the  second  sti^  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

When  the  head  of  the  bone  is  thrown  forward  upon  the  chest,  it  must,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  be  forced  down  into  the  axilla,  by  carrying  the  elbow  as  far 
back  as  possible,  and  then  elevating  it,  when,  rotation  being  properly  executed, 
it  will  readily  slip  into  the  glenoid  cavity.  In  the  posterior  luxation,  the  same 
object  is  attained  simply  by  raising  the  arm  and  carrying  it  strongly  forward. 

The  method  of  reducing  dislocations  of  this  joint  by  manipulation  was  warmly 
advocated,  and  rules  laid  down  for  its  performance,  by  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  as 
early  as  1833,  in  a  series  of  papers  on  the  subject  in  the  Dublin  Medical  JoumaL 
In  the  luxation  downwards  he  made  gentle  extension  at  the  wrist  to  secure  a  long 
lever,  and  then  slowly  raised  the  limb  to  nearly  a  horizontal  position,  so  as  to 
relax  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles.  He  then  suddenly  pushed  the  arm 
upwards  and  a  little  forwards,  towards  the  patient's  face,  or,  in  other  words, 
rotated  it  inwards  with  the  hand  turned  prone,  and  at  the  same  instant  forced 
the  trunk  suddenly  backwards  with  the  left  hand  placed  below  the  axilla. 

In  the  luxation  forwards,  ''  the  surgeon,"  says  Crampton,  "  should  place  his 
left  arm,  extended  horizontally,  immediately  below  the  walls  of  the  axilla,  be* 
tween  the  dislocated  arm  and  the  chest,  and  then,  grasping  the  wrist  in  his  right 
hand,  he  should  draw  the  arm  forcibly  across  the  patient's  body." 

No  anaesthetic  need  be  administered  in  this  mode  of  reducing  dislocations  of 
the  shoulder,  provided  the  manipulations  are  performed  very  slowly  and  gently, 
and  the  patient  is  not  very  muscular  or  rebellious. 

General  Diagnosis. — Although  the  diagnosis  of  dislocations  of  the  shoolder^ 
joint  is  usually  sufficiently  clear,  cases  occasionally  occur  where  it  is  quite  the 
reverse.  There  are  several  accidents  with  which  they  are  liable  to  be  confounded, 
from  all  of  which  it  is  of  great  importance  that  they  should  be  correctly  distin- 
guished. Thus,  mere  contusion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  or  a  sprain  of  the  articu- 
lation, sometimes  simulates  to  a  very  perplexing  extent  the  symptoms  of  luxation, 
by  causing  more  or  less  obliquity  of  position  of  the  arm,  with  inability  to  raise 
it ;  and  the  inexperienced  practitioner  is  consequently  liable  to  treat  the  case 
with  improper  severity,  employing,  perhaps,  violent  extension  and  counter-exteo- 
sion,  when  nothing  but  the  most  simple  treatment  is  necessary.  In  general, 
however,  the  diagnosis  is  easily  enough  determined  by  a  carefnl  inspection  of  the 
affected  joint.  If  there  is  no  displacement,  the  head  of  the  bone  will  be  found 
to  occupy  its  natural  position,  the  shoulder  to  preserve  its  rotundity,  and  the  arm 
to  retain  its  natural  length.  Motion,  too,  will  be  found  to  be  perfect  if  the  patient  • 
is  examined  while  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 

Great  perplexity  will  be  likely  to  arise  when  there  is  a  fracture  of  the  acromion, 
the  neck  of  the  scapula,  or  of  the  superior  extremity  of  the  humerus ;  hence, 
whenever  such  an  occurrence  is  suspected,  the  surgeon  cannot  possibly  be  too 
much  upon  the  alert.  In  each  of  these  accidents  there  are  three  circumstances, 
which,  if  carefully  considered,  will  always  serve  to  prevent  mistake.     These  are. 

Sretematural  mobility  of  the  parts,  crepitation,  and  facility  of  reduction,  followed 
y  an  immediate  recurrence  of  all  the  symptoms  the  moment  the  surgeon  relin- 
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quishes  bis  hold  upon  the  limb.  In  dislocation,  the  head  of  the  bnmerns  is  firmly 
fixed  in  its  new  situation,  and  is,  consequently,  moved  with  difficulty;  there  is 
complete  absence  of  crepitation,  or,  if  there  is  any  noise  of  this  kind,  it  is  very 
faint,  and  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  caused  by  rubbing  together  the 
ends  of  a  fracture ;  and,  lastly,  the  restoration  of  the  displaced  bone  can  be 
effected  only  after  much  effort,  generally,  indeed,  not  without  energetic  extension 
and  counter-extension.  Moreover,  the  reduction  being  once  effected,  the  artic- 
ular surfaces  usually  retain  their  natural  relations,  having  no  disposition  again 
to  separate. 

In  fracture  of  the  acromion,  the  outer  extremity  of  the  bone  is  drawn  down  by 
the  action  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  giving  the  shoulder  a  sunken  appearance,  and 
the  arm  is  sensibly  elongated  and  supported  by  the  patient's  hand.  Restoration 
is  readily  effected  by  lifting  up  the  elbow,  but,  upon  abandoning  our  hold,  there 
is  an  immediate  reproduction  of  all  the  former  symptoms,  thus  at  once  deciding 
the  nature  of  the  injury. 

In  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  a  very  rare  accident,  the  acromion  retains 
its  natural  position,  but  is  uncommonly  prominent ;  the  arm  is  elongated,  and 
crepitation  is  easily  elicited  by  raising  the  elbow,  which  will  also  have  the  effect 
of  restoring  the  form  of  the  joint 

The  signs  of  fracture  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  humerus  are  generally  charac- 
teristic. The  extremity  of  the  bone,  constituting  the  upper  fragment,  remains  in 
its  natural  position,  while  the  rough,  angular  end  of  the  shaft  projects  upwards 
and  inwards  into  the  axilla,  being  drawn  thither  by  the  pectoral  and  dorsal  mus- 
cles. There  is  no  displacement  of  the  acromion,  the  shoulder  is  less  flattened 
than  in  luxation,  and  the  arm,  instead  of  being  elongated  or  of  the  natural  length, 
is  materially  shortened. 

Complicated  Dislocations. — Luxation  of  the  shoulder  is  sometimes  complicated 
with  fracture  of  the  acromion,  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  or  the  superior  extremity 
of  the  humerus.  Whenever  such  a  coincidence  obtains,  the  rule  is  to  reduce  the 
dislocation  before  we  set  the  fracture,  though  the  efforts  at  restoring  the  joint 
will  generally  be  greatly  promoted  by  putting  up  the  limb  temporarily  in  splints, 
as  it  will  thus  afford  the  surgeon  a  better  leverage,  which  may  be  used  with  much 
effect  in  returning  the  luxated  bone  to  its  proper  place. 

Compound  dislocations  of  the  shoulder-joint  are  rare  in  civil  practice.  When 
the  head  of  the  humerus  is  forced  through  the  soft  parts,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  restoring  it  to  its  natural  position,  provided  it  has  not  sustained  any  serious 
detriment,  in  which  case  it  should  promptly  be  excised,  so  as  to  afford  the  patient 
a  better  chance  of  recovery. 

Laceration  of  the  axillary  artery,  followed  by  a  diffused  aneurism,  sometimes 
complicates  this  accident.  The  prominent  symptoms  are,  cessation  of  pulsation 
at  the  wrist,  and  the  sudden  formation  of  a  large  tumor  in  the  axilla.  The  pro- 
per plan  is  to  reduce  the  dislocation,  and  then  to  ligate  the  artery  above  and 
below  the  seat  of  rupture.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  was  compelled  to  tie  this  vessel 
on  account  of  an  enormous  aneurism,  the  result  of  injury  inflicted  by  the  opera- 
tor's boot  in  an  effort  to  effect  replacement  in  a  case  of  recent  dislocation. 

Anomalous  Dislocations, — Of  the  rare  displacements  of  the  shoulder  there  are 
several  varieties,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  one  originally  described  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  as  a  partial  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  bone  lying 
upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  underneath  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess, being  thrown  off  from  the  glenoid  cavity  inwards  and  slightly  downwards. 
Malgaigne  has  more  recently  given  an  account  of  it  under  the  name  of  the  sub- 
coracoid  dislocation.  The  accident  is  exceedingly  uncommon.  It  is  caused  by 
a  violent  fall  upon  the  hand  or  elbow,  at  a  moment  when  the  limb  is  carried 
backwards  beyond  the  line  of  the  body  and  a  little  away  from  the  side.  The 
anterior  part  of  the  capsular  ligament  is  ruptured,  but  the  muscles  and  tendons 
round  the  joint  sustain  comparatively  little  injury,  as  they  are  subjected  to  much 
less  tension  than  in  the  complete  luxations  of  the  shoulder. 

Some  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  this  dislocation  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  partial  or  as  a  complete  one ;  some  contending  that  the  head  of  the 
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humeras  does  not  entirely  abandon  the  glenoid  cavitj,  while  others  assert  that 
it  does.  Without  positively  denying  that  the  latter  occurrence  is  impossible,  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  displacement  can  seldom  be  complete,  on 
account  of  the  check  offered  by  the  coracoid  process  to  the  progress  of  the  boiie 
as  it  is  being  impelled  downwards  and  inwards.  In  the  case  described  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  which  was  one  of  long  standing,  and  the  only  one,  I  believe,  that 
has  ever  been  examined  after  death,  a  new  articular  cavity  was  formed  in  the 
subscapular  fossa,  but  not  completely  outside  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  showing  that 
the  latter  had  not  been  wholly  abandoned  by  the  head  of  the  humerus. 

The  symptoms  of  this  dislocation  are  not  so  well  marked  as  in  the  complete 
varieties.  It  is  only  in  very  thin  subjects  that  the  head  of  the  humerus  ean  be 
very  distinctly  perceived  in  its  new  situation,  or  felt  rolling  about  upon  rotating- 
the  limb.  The  deltoid  is  less  flattened  than  ordinary,  and  the  hollow  below  the 
acromion  is  also  much  less,  the  extremity  of  the  process  not  standing  oat  bo  con- 
spicuously. The  elbow  is  carried  backwards  and  slightly  away  from  the  aide, 
and  all  attempts  to  elevate  it  are  found  to  be  abortive,  in  consequence  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus  hitching  against  the  coracoid  process.  The  limb  is  generally 
represented  as  being  a  little  shortened ;  if  this  be  so,  the  change  must  be  very 
slight,  and  can  be  of  no  diagnostic  value. 

The  reduction  is  effected  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  the  other  forms  of 
displacement ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  extension,  at  first, 
more  in  the  line  of  the  luxation,  in  order  to  disengage  the  head  of  the  hamems 
from  the  neck  of  the  scapula. 

Dr.  Willard  Parker,  in  1852,  described  a  case  of  luxation  of  the  shoulder-joint, 
in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  thrown  into  the  subscapular  fossa.  The 
accident  happened  while  the  patient,  a  young  man  aged  twenty,  was  at  work  in 
a  woollen  factory,  his  right  arm  being  caught  between  the  belt  and  drum,  and 
violently  rotated  outwards,  while  the  machinery  was  in  rapid  motion.  When  the 
limb  was  liberated,  it  was  found  lying  diagonally  across  the  body,  in  a  state  of 
strong,  fixed  pronation ;  the  rotundity  of  the  shoulder  was  lost ;  and  the  head 
of  the  bone  could  be  distinctly  felt  beneath  the  scapula.  The  reduction  was 
effected  by  carrying  the  arm  outwards  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  and  then 
pulling  the  hand  and  wrist,  so  as  to  force  the  head  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla, 
whence  it  was  afterwards  easily  raised  into  its  proper  situation. 

Larrey  has  described  a  preparation  in  the  medical  museum  at  Vienna,  in  which 
the  head  of  the  humerus  had  penetrated  the  chest,  through  the  third  rib,  so  as 
to  forrtn  a  tumor  within  its  cavity.  The  accident  has  been  produced  by  a  fall 
upon  the  elbow,  which  was  at  the  moment  separated  from  the  side  of  the  body. 

In  a  case  reported  by  Laugier,  the  bone  was  turned  directly' forwards,  resting 
against  the  outer  margin  of  the  coracoid  process.  The  great  tuberosity  corre- 
sponded to  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  the  limb  had  a  remarkably  twisted  appearance. 

Double  IHslocations. — Finally,  there  is  occasionally  a  simultaneous  dislocation 
of  both  shoulder-joints.  Such  an  accident,  however,  of  which  interesting  cases 
have  been  reported  by  W.  H.  Van  Buren,  Geddings,  and  others,  is  exceedingly 
uncommon.  The  head  of  each  bone  is  generally  forced  down  into  the  axilla,  or 
one  occupies  this  situation  and  the  other  the  chest  beneath  the  pectoral  muscles. 
The  dislocation,  which  is  sometimes  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  scapula  and 
humerus,  is  usually  caused  by  a  fall,  in  which  the  person  stretches  out  both  hands 
to  save  himself  from  injunr.  In  a  case  treated  by  Ballingall,  the  accident  oc* 
curred  during  an  epileptic  fit ;  and  in  another,  recorded  by  Nathan  Smith,  in  an 
attack  of  puerperal  convulsions. 

The  reduction  in  the  double  dislocation  is  effected  upon  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples as  in  the  single  variety.  In  Smith's  case,  just  referred  to,  replacement  is 
said  to  have  been  effected  at  the  end  of  seven  months.  In  a  case  recorded  by 
Fischer,  the  patient,  a  stout,  athletic  man,  restored  the  part«  to  their  proper  po- 
sition by  his  own  efforts.  Seating  himself  upon  a  high  bench,  he  seised,  simul- 
taneously with  both  hands,  a  transverse  beam  above  bis  head,  and,  throwing 
himself  suddenly  and  forcibly  fh}m  his  seat,  both  bones  instantly  slipped  into  the 
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iriettoid  carities  with  a  crackling  noise.     In  Yan  Baren's  case,  the  man  died  in 
fire  boon  after  the  accident  from  injurj  of  the  sknll  and  brain. 

A/ter4re4UmenL — The  after-treatment  of  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  requires 
particular  attention.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  highly  important  to  guard  against 
a  recurrence  of  the  accident,  which  is  so  liable  to  happen  after  all  injuries  of  this 
kind,  especially  after  luxation  into  the  axilla.  Generally,  all  that  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose  is  to  support  the  elbow,  forearm,  and  hand  for  some  time  in  a 
liiag  dode  to  the  side  of  the  body ;  or,  if  the  patient  is  restive,  the  arm  may  be 
aecvired  to  the  trunk,  over  a  small  pad,  by  six  or  eight  turns  of  a  bandage.  Full 
elrratioDi,  abduction,  and  rotation  of  the  limb  should  not  be  permitted  for  five  or 
fix  weeks,  or  until  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  capsular  ligament  and  mus- 
€k«  have  been  in  great  degree  repaired.  The  resulting  inflammation  is  treated 
open  general  principles.  Passive  motion,  the  cold  douche,  and  liniments  will  be 
teqaired  to  prevent  anchylosis. 

Accidenis. — Dislocations  of  the  shoulder  are  sometimes  followed  hj  paralysis 
id  the  deltoid  muscle,  from  injury  done  to  the  circumflex  nerve  by  the  head  of 
the  humems.  Occasionally  the  axillary  plexus  suffers  very  seriously,  and  then 
the  paralysis  may  be  much  more  extensive,  involving,  perhaps,  the  whole  arm,  as 
ifl  two  cases  reported  by  Professor  Dugas.  When  the  lesion  is  slight,  it  may  get 
well  spontaneously,  or  with  the  aid  of  stimulating  liniments,  veratria  ointment, 
and  ooQBter-irritation,  especially  vesication ;  but  in  its  more  severe  forms,  as 
when  it  depends  upon  contusion  and  partial  disorganization  of  the  nerves,  it 
often  proves  very  refractory,  and  may  even  be-  incurable. 

Another  unpleasant  effect  which  now  and  then  succeeds  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder,  is  cedema  of  the  corresponding  extremity,  arising  from  the  pressure  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus  upon  the  axillary  veins  and  lymphatics ;  this,  however, 
ruvly  lasts  beyond  a  few  days,  and  generally  disappears  spontaneously  or  under 
vetj  simple  means. 

A  sadden  development  of  emphysema^  first  noticed  by  Desault,  is  sometimes 
Bet  with  after  this  accident,  and  is  well  calculated  to  create  unpleasant  appre- 
hensicms  in  the  mind  of  the  attendant.  Its  cause  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  nothing  else  than 
a  slight  wound  of  the  chest,  from  fracture  of  a  rib,  penetrating  the  pleura  and 
Inags.  This  idea  is  countenanced  by  the  circumstance  that  the  starting-point 
of  the  emphysema  is  always  under  the  pectoral  muscles,  from  which  it  rapidly 
spreads  to  the  axilla,  the  whole  of  which  it  soon  occupies.  It  may  readily 
be  distinguished  from  an  extravasation  of  blood,  consequent  upon  rupture  of  the 
axiUaiy  artery,  by  its  elasticity,  by  the  continuance  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist, 
by  the  natural  appearance  of  the  skin,  and  by  the  production  of  a  crackling 
auM  when  the  part  is  pressed  with  the  finger.  Astringent  lotions  and  gentle 
oompresaion  are  the  proper  remedies. 

Finally,  the  accident  is  sometimes  attended  with  rupture  of  the  axillary  artery, 
leading  to  copious  infiltration  of  blood,  or,  when  the  lesion  affects  only  the  inner 
tonics  of  the  vessel,  to  the  formation  of  a  false  aneurism.  In  either  case,  of  the 
latter  of  which  a  remarkable  one  has  been  recorded  by  N^Iaton,  the  proper  treat- 
ineBt,  after  the  reduction  of  the  luxation,  would  be  the  ligation  of  the  subclavian. 
Berard  met  with  an  instance  of  subcoracoid  dislocation  in  which  there  was  no 
pulsation  at  the  wrist  after  the  accident ;  several  of  the  fingers  were  attacked 
with  gangrene,  and  the  patient  died.  The  internal  coats  of  the  axillary  artery 
were  torn  across  in  their  entire  circumference,  and  the  cellulo-fibrous  one  greatly 
tftftTtdied. 

Chronic  Dislocations, — Chronic  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  are  often  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon,^  and  the  question  therefore  arises,  at  what  period 
after  their  occurrence  should  he  refrain  from  an  attempt  at  reduction  ?  Upon 
th;b  subject  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  lay  down  any  definite  rules.  I  have 
myielf  been  foiled  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  week,  and  I  have  known  the  same  thing 
lo  kafmen  to  several  practitioners  of  great  skill  and  experience.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  have  succeeded,  in  one  case,  at  the  seventy-second  day,  and  in  another  at 
the  expiration  of  the  third  month.     Physick  succeeded  in  a  number  of  instances 
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after  two  and  three  months ;  and  examples  of  from  four  to  seven  months*  stand* 
ing  have  been  reported  by  McKenzie  and  Jameson,  of  Baltimore,  Dorscy  and 
Gibson,  of  this  city,  and  by  other  American  surgeons.  Dr.  Nathan  Smith 
effected  reduction  in  one  case  nearly  one  year  after  the  occurrence  of  the  acci- 
dent. Keppell  is  said  to  have  succeeded  at  the  end  of  fourteen  months,  and 
Dieffenbacb  at  twenty-four,  not,  however,  without  the  extensive  division  of  the 
capsular  ligament  and  adjoining  muscles.  These  instances  are  certainly  very 
encouraging,  but  they  should,  nevertheless,  be  received  with  great  caution, 
especially  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  view  them  as  examples  for  our  imitation. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  as  stated  elsewhere,  that  the  greatest  possible  differ- 
ences prevail  in  regard  to  this  subject ;  that  in  one  case  a  dislocation  may  become 
irreducible  in  several  weeks,  and  in  another  not  under  several  months,  depending 
upon  the  individual  circumstances  of  each. 

Perhaps  the  best  plan  that  can  be  adopted  in  these  chronic  cases  is  to  be  guided 
by  the  degree  of  motion  that  has  been  acquired  by  the  luxated  bone.  When  this 
is  considerable,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  has  succeeded  in  establishing  for  itself 
a  new  joint,  which  it  might  be  dangerous  to  disturb  on  account  of  its  important 
relations  with  the  surrounding  parts.  Another  consideration  which  should  have 
its  weight  is  the  amount  of  inflammation  by  which  they  are  followed ;  if  this  has 
been  unusually  violent,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  has  been  copious  plastic 
effusion,  filling  up  the  original  socket,  and  causing  extensive  adhesions  among 
the  muscles  and  vessels,  matting  them  firmly  together,  and  rendering  interference 
hazardous. 

When  it  is  thought  advisable  to  attempt  reduction,  the  rules  already  laid  down 
in  the  opening  section  upon  dislocations,  must  be  carefully  observed ;  that  is,  a 
certain  amount  of  preliminary  treatment  should  be  instituted  with  a  view  of 
facilitating  the  breaking  down  of  the  abnormal  adhesions  between  the  head  of 
the  displaced  bone  and  the  surrounding  parts,  and  thus  lessening  the  danger  both 
of  failure  and  of  injury  to  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves,  after  the  application  of 
the  extending  and  counter-extending  forces.  In  general,  a  resort  to  the  pulleys 
will  be  required,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  apparatus  of  Dr.  Jarvis  might  possibly 
be  advantageously  used. 

Notwithstanding  the  greatest  care  that  can  be  exercised  in  these  operations, 
the  result  is  not  infrequently  most  disastrous.  The  accidents  that  are  most 
liable  to  occur  are,  severe  contusion  of  the  soft  parts,  fracture  of  the  humerus, 
and  laceration  of  the  axillary  artery.  A  number  of  instances  have  been  related 
in  which  death  was  produced  either  by  shock  or  by  the  severity  of  the  resulting 
Inflammation. 

The  skin  and  muscles  must  often,  of  necessity,  be  much  bruised,  and  the  latter 
sometimes  even  partially  lacerated,  in  these  operations.  The  occurrence  may  be 
brought  about  simply  by  the  long-continued  pressure  of  the  heel  in  the  axilla,  or  by 
the  use  of  special  apparatus,  and  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  extensive  abra- 
sions of  the  surface  and  more  or  less  infiltration  of  blood  in  the  connecting  cellalar 
tissue  of  the  axilla  and  side  of  the  chest 

The  axillary  artery  has  been  ruptured  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances, 
and  the  result,  in  nearly  all,  has  been  promptly  fatal.  The  disastrous  cases 
recorded  by  Loder,  Cooper,  Pelletan,  Flaubert,  Boll,  Gibson,  and  others  are  well 
known  to  surgeons,  and  should  serve  as  warnings  in  regard  to  rude  and  protracted 
interference  in  accidents  of  this  kind,  sometimes  even  when  they  are  not  of  long 
standing.  That  nnch  an  occurrence  should  happen  is  not  at  all  singular  when  it 
is  recollected  how  liable  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  are  to  be  followed  by  severe 
inflammation  and  copious  deposit  of  lymph,  firmly  gluing  the  axillary  artery  to 
the  surrounding  parts,  and  thus  necessarily  endangering  it  in  any  forcible  attempts 
that  may  afterwards  be  employed  to  restore  the  head  of  the  humerus  to  its  natural 
position.  The  necessary  result  of  such  an  injury  is,  of  course,  an  aneurism, 
generally  of  a  diffused  nature,  and  characterized  by  the  ordinary  phenomena^  ns 
the  sudden  formation  of  a  tumor  in  the  axilla,  and  the  cessation  of  pulsation  at 
the  wrist 

The  axillary  vein  has  sometimes  been  lacerated.     Froriep  has  related  an 
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instance  of  this  kind  in  a  woman  twenty-six  years  old.  The  axilla  became 
suddenly  enormoasly  distended  with  blood,  and  death  occurred  in  an  hour  and  a 
half.     The  dislocation  had  existed  only  twenty  days. 

A  number  of  instances  of  laceration  of  the  axillary  nerves  have  been  reported 
as  having  occurred  in  attempts  to  reduce  old  dislocations  of  the  shoulder.  The 
accident  is  necessarily  followed  by  more  or  less  paralysis  of  the  superior  extremity. 
A  more  common  effect  is  severe  contusion  of  these  cords,  with  pain  and  oedema 
of  the  limb,  and  temporary  impairment  of  function. 

Fracture  of  the  humerus  has  occurred  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished surgeons.  The  portion  of  bone  most  liable  to  give  way  is  the  surgical 
neck,  and  the  accident  always  happens  during  the  violent  efforts  that  are  made 
to  force  the  head  of  the  humerus  out  of  its  abnormal  position  while  the  arm  is 
pressed  forcibly  across  the  chest,  the  strain  thus  produced  being  concentrated  at 
its  superior  extremity.  The  occurrence  is  generally  indicated  by  a  loud  noise 
or  snap. 

•  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  a  very  old  person,  the  ribs  might  be  fractured  in 
efforts  of  this  description  by  the  pressure  of  the  heel  in  the  axilla  or  by  the  use 
of  Jarvis's  adjuster.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  any  cases  of  such  a  nature 
have  been  recorded. 

The  proper  treatment  of  these  several  occurrences  will  readily  suggest  itself. 
When  the  axillary  artery  is  ruptured  the  best  plan  is  at  once  to  expose  it  by 
a  free  incision,  and  to  ligate  it  at  each  extremity,  as  in  aneurism  of  a  similar 
nature  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Congenital  Dislocations. — Congenital  dislocation  of  the  shoulder-joint  is  some- 
times observed.  The  accident  has  been  particularly  studied  by  Mr.^Robert  W. 
Smith,  who  directed  special  attention  to  it  in  his  excellent  work  on  fractures, 
published  in  1847.  Since  then  it  has  been  examined  with  mubh  care  by  Gaillard, 
Oucrin,  Nelaton,  and  others. 

The  malposition  may  be  single,  or  double,  and  cases  occur  in  which  it  coexists 
with  similar  displacement  in  other  articulations.  Only  two  varieties  have  hitherto 
been  recognized  by  dissection,  termed,  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  subcoracoid  and  the  sub- 
acromial, the  head  of  the  humerus  in  the  former  being  lodged  beneath  the  coracoid 
process,  and  in  the  latter  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  scapula,  below  the  outer 
and  posterior  part  of  the  acromion.  The  latter  might,  perhaps,  more  properly 
be  called  the  infra-spinous  form  of  the  luxation. 

The  symptoms  of  both  these  dislocations  are  well  marked.  In  the  subcoracoid 
variety,  the  shoulder  has  a  flattened  appearance,  especially  at  its  upper  and  pos- 
terior aspect,  the  acromion  is  unnaturally  sharp  and  prominent,  there  is  a  remark- 
able hollow  in  the  supra-spinous  fossa,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  may  readily 
bo  felt  beneath  the  coracoid  process,  forming  a  distinct  ball,  which  promptly  obeys 
the  movements  of  the  elbow.  The  arm,  which  hangs  along  the  side,  is  greatly 
withered,  thus  singularly  contrasting  with  the  forearm  and  hand,  which  generally 
retain  their  full  development,  being  in  fact  quite  as  well-conditioned  as  the  oppo- 
site limb.  The  movements  of  the  scapula  are  perfectly  normal,  while  those  of  the 
arm  are  either  annulled,  or  very  much  impeded,  especially  abduction  ;  the  fore- 
arm can  bo  bent,  but  not  actively  extended.  The  movements,  on  the  contrary, 
of  the  hand  and  fingers  are  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  natural. 

In  the  subacromial  dislocation  the  head  of  the  humerus  may  easily  be  felt  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  a  short  distance  below  the  root  of  the  acromion,  where 
it  forms  a  distinct,  unmistakable  prominence.  The  deltoid  muscle  is  flattened 
externally  and  in  front ;  the  acromion  is  uncommonly  salient ;  the  arm,  shortened 
and  withered,  is  rotated  inwards  towards  the  trunk  ;  and  the  forearm  and  hand 
are  slightly  pronated,  supination  being  executed  with  great  difficulty. 

The  treatment  of  these  dislocations  must  be  conducted  according  to  the  general 
priuoiples  laid  down  in  a  previous  page.  In  a  remarkable  instance,  Gaillard 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  reduction  of  a  congenital  luxation  of  the  shoulder-joint 
in  a  girl  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  recovered  with  a  most  excellent  use  of  the  arm. 
For  several  weeks  prior  to  the  operation,  the  parts  were  daily  subjected  to  pas- 
sive motion  and  manipulation,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  yield  the  more  readily  to 
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the  necesflary  exteoBton  and  counter-extension.     The  inflammatory  symptonis 
that  followed  the  reduction  were  combated  by  the  uaaal  means. 

Diehcaiions  of  {he  Tendon  of  Ike  Biceps. — The  teDdon  of  this  mascle  ia  liable 
to  be  dielodged,  by  being  violently  wrenched  from  its  bed  in  the  bnmeras,  and  per- 
haps partially  torn,  if  not  completely  Enspped 
Kg.  45.  asnnder.     In  the  latter  caBC,  the  upper  ex- 

tremity of  the  tendon  may  float  looeely  about 
within  the  Joint.     The  accident  genwrally 
happens  from  falls  or  bloirs  npon  the  Gbouldcr, 
forcing  the  humerus  away  fh>m  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  acapnia,  generally  upwards  and 
inwards  against  the  coracoid  process,  or  for- 
wards against  the  ribs.     The  accident  may 
also  occnr  from  falls  on  the  hand  or  elbow, 
especially  if,  at  the  moment,  the  limb  is  very 
ranch  twisted  upon  its  axis.     The  nature  of 
the  lesion  is  always  obscure,  and  therefore 
very  apt  to  be  overlooked,  or  to  be  mistaken 
for  dislocation,  fractnre,  or  sprain  of  the 
shoulder.     The  most  prominent  symptoms 
are,  inability  to  Rex  the  arm  from  the  loss 
of  power  in  the  biceps,  and  pain  at  the  seat 
m>i«»tiaD  of  th.  MDdDD  of  ihe  bi»pi  iDBKit.     of  tho  injury,  either  alone,  or  united  with 
partial    displacement  of    the   bead   of    the 
humerus.   'Reduction  should  be  attempted  by  thorough  relaxation  of  the  mnscle 
by  bending  the  forearm  at  a  right  angle  with  the  elbow,  and  then  pressing  the 
tendon  back  into  its  proper  place  vrith  the  fingers.     The  after-treatment  should 
be  strictly  antiphlogistic ;  otherwise  there  will  be  great  danger  of  permanent 
anchylosis  of  the  joint.     If  the  tendon  ia  completely  severed,  the  limb  will  alwnys 
be  weak.     In  the  adjoining  drawing,  fig.  45,  fhim  a  preparation  of  Mr.  Sodon, 
the  tendon  of  the  muscle  lay  with  its  sheath  on  the  lesser  tubercle  of  the  bomema. 

3.    INIKBIOB  BXTBEUITT. 
SI8LO0ATIONB  Ot  TB«  FOOT. 

LnxatioDS  of  the  phalangeal  and  melatarso^halangeal  joints  are  ancommon, 
and  are  mostly  of  ao  complicated  a  character  as  to  require  ampatation.  The 
reduction  is  always  easy. 

Of  dislocation  of  the  great  toe  at  the  metatarsal  joint,  a  very  infrequent  accf- 
dent,  I  have  seen  two  cases,  one  recent  and  the  other  old.  The  following  is  a 
brief  history  of  them. 

A  gentleman,  aged  forty-two,  while  walking  along  the  pavement,  slipped 
with  his  right  leg  through  the  hole  of  a  cellar.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  foot 
striking  against  a  tamp  of  coal,  bent  the  great  toe  downwards  and  dislocated  It 
at  the  metatarso -phalangeal  articulation.  The  accident  was  productive  of  con- 
siderable pain,  and  was  so  well  marked  as  to  be  at  once  recognised.  The  loe 
was  inclined  somewhat  outwards,  and  lay  a  little  higher  than  in  the  natural  state. 
It  was  fully  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  sound  one.  Tbe  head  of  the  Brst 
phalanx  rested  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone,  where  it  formed  an  abrupt,  well-defined  prominence.  The  projection 
on  the  plantar  surface,  formed  by  the  bead  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  was  less  con- 
spicuons.  The  adductor  muscles  of  the  great  toe  formed  a  broad,  tense  cord  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  which  disappeared  on  the  reduction,  having  been 
caused  by  the  retraction  of  the  toe.  I  saw  the  man  within  an  hour  after  the 
accident,  when  there  was  no  swelling  or  discoloration  of  the  parts. 

The  patient  being  placed  under  chloroform,  I  applied  a  dove-hitdi  knot  to  the 
toe,  and  readily  drew  it  into  place,  the  extension  being  mado  forwards,  and 
slightly  downwards,  to  disengage  the  head  of  the  phalanx  from  tbe  anterior 
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extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bone.     The  foot  was  steadied  by  an  assistant  grasp- 
ing the  ankle. 

In  the  other  case  the  accident  was  occasioned  by  the  foot  being  caught  between 
two  steamers,  which  twisted  off  the  man's  boot,  severely  wrenching  the  limb, 
aud  bruising  the  soft  parts.  The  phalanx  of  the  big  toe  was  forced  below  the 
metatarsal  bone,  forming  a  large  prominence  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  which  has 
ever  since,  now  a  period  of  six  years,  been  a  source  of  much  annoyance,  being 
frequently  so  sore  and  tender  as  to  interfere  materially  with  progression. 

The  reduction  of  this  luxation  is  occasionally  attended  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, depending  probably  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  adductor  muscle  and 
the  sesamoid  bones  are  dragged  by  the  displaced  phalanx  backwards  over  the 
extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bone.  In  the  event  of  such  a  contingency,  I  should 
endeavor  to  effect  restoration  by  means  of  Dr.  Crosby's  plan  of  reducing  dislo- 
cations of  the  thumb,  raising  the  toe  perpendicularly,  and  then  applying  strong 
pressure  against  its  base,  so  as  to  push  it  from  behind  forwards,  and  from  above 
downwards. 

The  metatarsal  bones  are  rarely  dislocated,  owing  to  the  firmness  of  their  con- 
nections both  with  each  other  and  with  the  lower  row  of  tarsal  bones.  The 
accident  is  most  commonly  compound.  A  simple  luxation,  however,  of  one  or 
more  of  these  bones  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  a  violent  wrench  of  the  foot,  or 
by  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  as  happened  to  me  in  a  case  many 
years  ago,  in  which  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones  were  detached  from 
their  connections  with  the  cuboid  bone,  and  thrown  upwards  upon  the  tarsus. 
The  reduction  was  effected  with  great  facility,  and,  under  the  employment  of 
leeches  and  other  antiphlogistics,  the  man  was  able  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
to*  exercise  on  crntches,  regaining  eventually  a  good  use  of  his  limb. 

The  only  case  of  a  complete  dislocation  of  all  the  metatarsal  from  the  tarsal 
bones  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  was  communicated  to  me  in  1857,  by  Dr. 
Traill  Green,  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  as  having  occurred  under  his  observa- 
tion and  that  of  Dr.  Edward  Swift.  The  patient,  a  medical  gentleman,  aged 
sixty-five,  had  fallen  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  injuring  the  left  foot,  which  was 
found  soon  after  the  accident  to  be  much  swollen  over  the  arch  and  very  painful, 
with  deformity  at  the  inner  and  outer  edge.  The  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great 
toe  was  separated  from  the  internal  cuneiform  bone,  and  thrown  over  towards 
the  outer  margin  of  the  foot,  leaving  the  latter  bone  quite  prominent  at  the  inner 
side.  A  similar  condition  existed  on  the  opposite  side,  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  little  toe  being  thrown  off  completely  from  the  cuboid  bone,  so  as  to  present 
a  well-marked  projection  at  the  outer  border  of  the  foot.  In  short,  the  twisted 
state  of  the  foot,  the  great  deformity,  and  the  swelling  of  the  arch,  clearly  indi- 
cated a  lateral  displacement  of  all  the  metatarsal  bones. 

The  reduction  was  easily  effected.  The  patient  being  placed  in  a  half  reclin- 
ing posture  on  a  settee,  with  his  right  foot  against  the  arm  to  brace  himself 
daring  the  operation,  an  assistant  applied  his  knee  to  the  instep,  and  while  he 
made  extension  by  g^rasping  the  dislocated  portion  of  the  foot,  previously  sur- 
rounded by  a  wet  roller,  to  prevent  the  lac  from  slipping,  Dr.  Green,  who  sup- 
ported the  leg  npon  his  thigh,  made  strong  lateral  pressure,  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  of  the  displacement.  The  parts  soon  began  to  yield,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes relumed  to  their  proper  place  with  a  distinct  snap,  all  deformity  at  the  same 
time  disappearing. 

Dislocation  of  the  tarsal  joints  is  uncommon,  their  limited  motion  and  the 
strength  of  their  ligamenta  disqualifying  them  for  disunion.  The  astragalus  is 
almost  the  only  bone  which  is  liable  to  displacement,  and  this  accident  is  also 
unusual 

Dislocation  of  the  cuneiform  bones  is  extremely  infrequent.  The  internal 
one  is  most  liable  to  suffer.  The  accident  is  usually  caused  by  falls  from  a  con- 
siderable height,  in  which  the  person  alights  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  force 
separating  the  bone  from  its  natural  relations.  A  projection  on  the  inside  of  the 
foot,  and  a  slight  elevation  of  the  bone,  fh)m  the  action  of  the  anterior  tibial 
musele,  are  the  characteristic  signs  of  the  lesion.     The  reduction,  which  is  diffi- 
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cult,  is  effected  mainly  by  pressure.  In  two  cases  of  this  luxation  mentioned  bj 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  replacement  was  found  to  be  impracticable.  In  general,  when 
this  happens,  the  patient,  in  time,  regains  a  tolerably  good  use  of  the  limb. 

Retention  is  maintained  by  adhesive  strips,  a  compress,  and  bandag-e,  aided 
by  splints,  to  keep  the  foot  in  a  qniet,  easy  position.  When  the  inflammatiuu 
has  sufficiently  subsided,  a  leather  strap  with  a  soft  pad  should  be  worn,  to  pro- 
tect the  parts  until  the  reparative  process  is  completed. 

The  scaphmd  and  cuboid  bones  are  occasionally  separated  from  their  connec- 
tions with  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum,  in  consequence  of  the  falling  of  a  heavy 
weight,  or  of  a  person  jumping  from  a  considerable  height  and  alighting  upon 
the  sole  of  the  foot  Under  these  circumstances  the  foot  is  shortened  and 
twisted  upwards  and  inwards,  forming  a  remarkable  prominence  upon  the  instep, 
which  gives  it  a  distorted  appearance  not  unlike  what  occurs  in  varus.  The 
accident  is  extremely  infrequent,  and  is  easily  remedied  by  fixing  the  leg  and 
heel,  and  then  drawing  the  toes  outwards,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the 
displacement  Suitable  retentive  means  will,  of  course,  be  required  to  preTent 
a  recurrence  of  the  luxation. 

The  calcaneum  has  been  found  dislocated  from  the  cuboid  bone  laterally,  lA 
an  outward  direction,  from  causes  similar  to  those  producing  displacement  of  the 
other  tarsal  bones.  The  accident  is  easily  detected  and  remedied  by  manipu- 
lation. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  dislocation  of  the  five  anterior  tarsal  bones  Arom  the 
astragalus  and  calcaneum  has  been  recorded  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  as  having 
occurred  in  a  laboring  man,  from  the  fall  of  a  very  heavy  stone.  The  foot  was 
singularly  distorted,  exhibiting  very  much  the  appearance  of  club-foot,  the  fore- 
part being  turned  inwards  upon  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum,  so  as  to  give  the 
limb  an  arched  shape.  The  reduction  was  easily  effected  by  fixing  the  leg  and 
heel,  and  pushing  the  luxated  bones  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  their  dis- 
placement.    A  similar  case  has  been  recorded  by  Petit 

In  the  succeeding  pages  an  account  will  be  given  of  luxations  of  the  astra* 
galus  from  the  mortise-like  cavity  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and,  without  antici- 
pating, in  any  way,  what  will  then  be  said,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  class  of  lesions  which  is  now  to  be  considered  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  ankle-joint,  in  which  the  bone  in  question  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  In 
the  latter  affections  the  astragalus  is  torn  off  simply  from  its  connections  with 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  but  in  those  which  arc  next  to  be  described,  it  not  onlr  loses 
its  relations  with  these  bones,  but  also  with  the  calcaneal  and  scaphoid  oones. 
The  displacement  may  either  be  partial  or  complete,  the  astragalus  in  the  former 
case  still  retaining  some  of  its  connections,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  they  are 
entirely  lost,  complete  disruption  having  taken  place,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
bone  is  lifted  bodily  out  of  its  original  position  into  one  altogether  new.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  an  accident  can  only  occur  from  the  application  of  excessive 
violence,  in  which  the  foot  is  strongly  extended  upon  the  leg,  and  more  or  less 
rotated  upon  its  axis.  Hence  it  is  always  of  a  grave  nature,  and  rarely  unac- 
companied by  fracture  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  which  thus 
adds  still  further  to  its  complications  and  dangers.  Occasionally,  indeed^  the 
astragalus  itself  is  severely  shattered. 

Dislocation  of  the  astragalus  may  take  place  in  two  directions,  backwi^rds  and 
forwards,  the  latter,  which  is  by  far  the  more  frequent,  admitting  also  of  a  certain 
degree  of  displacement  laterally,  or  to  either  side,  in  consequence  of  a  twist  of 
the  foot  In  the  posterior  luxation  the  bone  does  not  experience  any  rotation; 
hence  it  is  more  in  the  course  of  the  median  line,  suffering  no  material  lateral 
deviation. 

In  the  luxation  backwards^  of  which  only  a  fbw  cases  are  known  as  having 
occurred,  the  astragalus  is  thrown  behind  the  ankle,  resting  upon  the  superior 
surface  of  the  calcaneum,  where  it  forms  a  large  characteristic  prominence.  The 
tendo  Achillis  is  pressed  strongly  backwards  by  the  displaced  bone,  there  is  great 
tension  of  the  skin  of  the  heel,  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  very  rigid,  the  tibia 
is  slightly  pushed  forwards,  and  the  instep  appears  a  little  shorter  than  natural 
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Ib  general,  also,  there  is  a  slight  vacoitj  in  front  of  the  joint.     The  tibia  and 
fbola  are  sometimes  both  fractured. 

The  rtdudion  of  this  luxation  is  attended  with  extreme  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  surfaces  of  the  astragalus  and  calcancum  are  interlocked 
with  each  other,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  operation  has  e?er  succeeded, 
except  in  one  case,  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Liston,  and  in  which  the  accident  was 
attemled  with  fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  which  had  probably  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  parts  more  movable.  In  attempting  to  replace  the  bone,  the  leg 
and  ^t  should  be  as  strongly  flexed  as  possible,  so  as  to  induce  thorough  relax- 
ation of  the  gastrocnemial  muscles,  and  then,  while  extension  and  counter-exten- 
noa  are  made  by  means  of  the  clove-hitch,  the  astragalus  should  be  urged  from 
behind  forwards  into  its  natural  position.  When  the  difficulty  is  very  great,  the 
parts  absolutely  refusing  to  yield  to  any  efforts,  however  judiciously  applied, 
itcourse  should  be  had  to  the  subcutaneous  section  of  the  tendo  A  chillis,  in  the 
hope  of  promoting  thereby  restoration.  The  operation  has  recently  succeeded 
in  qoite  a  number  of  cases. 

When  reduction  fails,  the  patient  will  in  time  acquire  a  tolerably  good  use  of 
his  limb,  the  parts  accommodating  themselves  gradually  to  their  new  relations. 
In  one  instance,  where  the  attempts  proved  unsuccessful,  the  bone  caused 
sloughing  of  the  soft  structures,  and  was  obliged  to  be  extracted. 

The  luxation  forwards  is  generally  incomplete,  the  anterior  half  of  the  bone, 
or  a  little  more,  resting  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  scaphoid  bone,  while  the 
posterior  half  is  imbedded  in  the  hollow  between  the  two  articulating  surfaces 
uf  the  calcaneum.  The  displaced  bone  forms  a  distinct  prominence  over  the 
instep,  while  a  marked  vacuity  exists  at  the  inner  part  of  the  foot,  just  below 
tht  corresponding  malleolus.  The  tibia  and  fibula  either  retain  their  natural 
position,  lying  npon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  astragalus,  or,  as  more  commonly 
happens,  they  are  carried  slightly  forwards,  thus  increasing  the  length  of  the 
bvet  and  inclining  the  foot  towards  one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  the  pecu- 
liar relations  which  the  bone  may  sustain  towards  the  calcaneum,  a  trifling  change 
of  position  being  capable  of  determining  the  nature  of  the  lateral  displacement. 
In  the  complete  form  of  the  accident,  the  bone  is  forced  away  entirely  from 
its  natural  position,  being  tilted  up  in  front  of  the  joint  so  as  to  rest  upon  the 
scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones.  The  signs  are  characteristic,  the  large  promi- 
nence at  the  instep,  the  constrained  and  twisted  position  of  the  foot,  the  short- 
ening of  the  leg,  and  the  descent  of  the  malleoli  towards  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
together  with  the  elevation  and  lengthening  of  the  heel,  being  sufficient  to  reveal 
ft*  nature  at  a  glance. 

Sometimes  the  position  of  the  astragalus  is  almost  completely  reversed,  and 
there  are  few  cases  which  are  unattended  with  fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  or 
even  of  the  astragalus  itself.  Moreover,  the  dislocation  is  not  infrequently  of  a 
nunponnd  character,  the  soft  parts  being  severely  lacerated,  and  the  wound  ex- 
tencUng  into  the  ankle  and  tarsal  joints ;  or,  when  such  an  effect  has  not  been 
the  direct  result  of  the  accident,  the  foot  is  soon  reduced  to  that  condition  by 
the  ulct^noion  and  sloughing  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  displaced  bone  upon 
the  integuments  of  the  instep. 

The  great  obstacle  to  reduction  in  this  as  in  the  backward  dislocation  is  the 
malposition  of  the  astragalus,  or  the  change  in  its  axis,  which  not  infrequently 
baffles  all  the  efforts  of  the  surgeon  at  restoration,  however  well  directed  or  per- 
•ereringly  continued.  Even  when  the  displacement  is  only  partial,  the  difficulty 
win  generally  be  very  great,  though  not  as  much  so  as  in  the  complete  form,  in 
which  it  is  usnally  insurmountable.  In  the  latter  case,  indeed,  it  is  questionable 
whether,  after  what  experience  has  taught  ns  upon  the  subject,  it  will  be  judi- 
etoos  hereafter  to  make  any  efforts  at  reposition,  seeing  how  much  all  such  trials, 
nmgh  and  protracted  as  they  necessarily  must  be,  must  tend  to  aggravate  the 
iiyuy,  and  thus  increase  the  risk  of  undue  inflammation.  When  the  displace- 
ment is  partial,  I  would  certainly  strongly  urge  the  employment  of  reductive 
means,  consisting  of  traction  and  pressure,  aided,  if  the  case  prove  rebellious, 
hj  the  subcntaneous  section  of  the  tendo  Achillis  and  any  ligaments  that  may 
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seem  to  act  obstrnctinglj.  When  replacement  is  impracticable,  the  tension  of 
the  parts  should  be  relieved  by  subcataneoos  incisions,  as  this  will  lessen  the 
risk  of  sloughing  and  exposure  of  the  bone ;  a  circumstance  ineritablj  producs 
tive  of  necrosis,  and  the  necessity  of  partial  excision.  When  such  an  accident 
can  be  prevented,  it  is  consoling  to  know  that,  as  in  the  dislocation  backwards, 
the  bony  surfaces  become  gradually  adapted  to  each  other,  thereby  ultimately- 
permitting  a  tolerably  good  use  of  the  limb. 

When  the  bone  is  entirely  displaced,  lying  immediately  beneath  the  integu- 
ments and  muscles  of  the  instep,  the  only  safe  procedure  is  immediate  excision, 
the  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  being  placed  in  the  sulcus  vacated  by  the  removal 
of  the  astragalus,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  being  carefully  approximated  by- 
collodion,  so  as  to  insure  their  prompt  reunion  without  risk  of  suppuration. 
Statistics  strongly  testify  in  favor  of  this  plan  of  treatment  Thus,  of  fifty-two 
cases  analyzed  by  Broca,  forty-two  terminated  successfully.  The  operation, 
however,  is  not  dways  free  from  difficulty,  as  is  exemplified  in  an  instance  re- 
corded by  Dupuytren,  in  which  the  bone  was  extirpated  only  after  a  long  and 
tedious  dissection,  owing  to  the  pulley-like  surface  of  the  astragalus  being  turned 
downwards,  while  its  posterior  projecting  part  was  hooked  in  under  the  tibia. 
Only  about  one  person  in  four  recovers  with'  ability  to  move  the  ankle. 

In  complicated  dislocations  a  similar  procedure  is  proper ;  but  here,  if  tbe 
injury  is  at  all  grave,  the  question  of  amputation  will  necessarily  arise,  and  much 
judgment  will  generally  be  required  to  make  a  just  decision.  In  all  severe  cases, 
involving  extensive  lesion  both  of  the  soft  structures  and  of  the  bones,  especially 
when  occurring  in  weakly  or  sickly  subjects,  no  experienced  surgeon  would  for  a 
moment  hesitate  as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the  limb ;  the  only  doubt  that 
could  possibly  arise  would  be,  whether  the  operation  should  be  done  through  tbe 
leg  or  through  the  foot,  according  to  PirogofiTs  method. 

The  a/ler'treatmerU  of  these  cases  requires  no  special  mention.  The  great 
points  are  to  give  due  support  to  the  limb,  and  to  moderate  the  resulting  inflam- 
matioQ  by  the  bandage,  leeches,  and  medicated  lotions ;  and,  eventually,  by  the 
institution  of  passive  motion,  to  prevent  union  between  the  calcaneum  and  tbe 
bones  of  the  leg.  If  erysipelas  should  appear,  as  in  severe  cases  it  is  very  prone 
to  do,  early  and  free  incisions  will  be  necessary. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  ANKLE. 

Dislocations  of  the  ankle-joint  are  among  the  most  infrequent  of  traumatie 
lesions,  the  mechanism  of  the  articulation  being  eminently  unfavorable  to  their 
occurrence.  The  length  and  width  of  the  malleoli  render  lateral  displacement 
of  the  astragalus  almost  impossible  without  couiiomitant  fracture  of  one  or  both 
of  these  projections,  while  luxation  in  the  antero-posterior  direction  is  nearly  aa 
impracticable  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  strength  and  firmness  of  the 
ligaments  connecting  that  bone  to  the  tibia  and  fibula.  The  effect  is  that  the^ 
injuries  are  almost  always  of  a  complicated  character,  their  chief  interest  depend- 
ing upon  the  violence  done  to  the  neighboring  structures.  Most  of  them,  in 
fact,  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  rather  of  fhtctures  of  the  tibia  and  fibula* 
with  displacement  of  the  astragalus,  than  as  dislocations,  properly  so  called,  of 
the  ankle-joint.  After  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  records  of  surgery,  I 
find  that  simple  displacement  of  this  bone,  in  any  direction,  is  an  occurrence  of 
such  extreme  inft-equency  as  hardly  to  deserve  mention. 

The  dislocations  of  the  ankle-joint  are  four  in  number,  the  foot  being  susceptible 
of  being  thrown  forwards,  backwards,  inwards,  and  outwards.  In  addition  to  these 
displacements  a  few  cases  have  occurred  of  luxation  of  the  astragalus  upwards, 
this  bone  having  become  wedged  in  between  the  lower  extremities  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula ;  and  Huguier  has  published  the  particulars  of  one  where  the  foot  was 
turned  completely  outwards,  the  toes  forming  a  right  angle  with  the  leg,  and  the 
external  malleolus  representing  the  heel. 

The  nomenclature  of  these  luxations  has  been  the  subject  of  a  singular  caprice, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  result  of  no  little  confusion*     Instead  of  considering 
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the  mstragdtis  as  the  dislocated  bone  so  as  to  place  this  joint  in  the  same  position, 
m  this  respect,  as  the  other  articulations,  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper  and  others,  adopting 
btt  example,  have  made  it  the  fixed  point  and  tiie  tibia  and  fibula  the  movable. 
Tbt«  manner  of  viewing  these  lesions  has  occasioned  a  corresponding  change  of 
Doflienclatare,  and  as  both  are  radically  defective,  serving  only  to  embarrass  the 
progress  of  the  student,  they  should  be  discarded. 

L  Luxation  forwards,  the  most  infi^qnent  of  all,  arises  from  falls  on  the  heel, 
while  the  foot  is  forcibly  bent  upon  the  leg,  the  body  being  at  the  same  time  in- 
dined  forwards,  so  as  throw  the  strain  upon  the  forepart  of  the  joint.  Under 
tbe:«e  circumstances  the  ligaments  are  extensively  raptnred,  and  the  astragalus, 
escaping  from  the  mortise-like  cavity  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  rests  immediately 
in  front  of  the  former  bone,  where  it  forms  a  large  projection,  readily  perceptible 
just  beneath  the  integuments.  The  diagnostic  signs  are,  the  elongated  state  of 
the  foot,  the  distance  between  the  leg  and  toes  being  materially  angmented,  the 
remarkable  shortening  of  the  heel,  and  the  effacement  of  the  depressions  behind 
the  ankle  from  the  close  approximation  of  the  tendo  Achillis  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  limb. 

The  rtducHon  is  effected  mainly  by  manipulation.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the 
leg  is  flexed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh,  to  relax  the  gastrocnemial  muscles, 
when  an  assistant,  seizing  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  gradually  pushes  it  forwards, 
while  the  surgeon,  grasping  the  foot,  and  bending  in  considerably,  forces  it  back- 
waida,  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  the  case  is  rebellious,  recourse  may  be 
\aA  to  the  subcutaneous  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  which  greatly  facilitates 
italoration. 

3.  Dislocation  of  the  ankle-joint  backwards  is  caused  by  violence  applied  to 
M  anterior  extremity  of  the  foot  while  it  is  immoderately  extended,  the  knee 
being  at  the  same  time  strongly  flexed  and  projected  forwards ;  or,  the  foot  and 
leg  being  in  this  position,  it  may  arise  from  a  severe  blow  upon  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  limb,  the  two  forces  driving  the  articulating  surfaces  in  opposite 
directions.  The  displacement  is  ordinarily  accompained  by  fracture  of  the  in- 
ferior extremity  of  the  fibula. 

The  mgns  are  characteristic,  being  the  reverse  of  those  which  distinguish  dis- 
location forwards.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  foot  is  shortened,  the  toes  pointing 
downwards ;  the  heel  is  elongated  and  firmly  fixed ;  the  tendo  Achillis,  pushed 
&r  back  beyond  its  natural  position,  stands  out  in  bold  relief ;  the  pulley-like 
ssrfftce  of  the  astragalus  is  readily  perceptible  at  the  back  part  of  the  inner 
ankle ;  and  the  extremity  of  the  tibia  forms  a  hard  prominence  upon  the  instep, 
immediately  beneath  the  integuments. 

The  restoration  is  accomplished  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  luxation  for- 
wards, the  gastrocnemial  muscles  being  thoroughly  relaxed,  and  the  bones  pulled 
and  poshed  in  opposite  directions. 

The  dislocation  backwards  is  sometimes  incomplete^  one-half  of  the  articular 
miface  of  the  tibia  resting  upon  the  scaphoid  bone  and  the  other  half  upon  the 
aictragalus.  The  foot,  pointed  downwards,  cannot  be  put  flat  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  heel  is  raised  and  abnormally  prominent,  but  less  so  than  in  complete 
luxation.  A  careful  examination  of  the  joint  will  at  once  reveal  the  tme  nature 
of  the  case. 

3.  Luxation  inwards^  which  is  the  less  frequent  of  the  lateral  displacements 

Fig.  46. 


Di»loaitioD  at  the  ursus  inward. 

of  the  ankle-joint,  is  generally  occasioned  by  falls  or  blows  upon  the  foot,  in 
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Fig.  47. 


which  the  astragalus  is  yiolently  rotated  upon  its  axis,  and  thmst  against  the 
inner  malleolus,  which  is  usually  broken  in  consequence,  being  separated  obliqaelj 
from  the  extremity  of  the  tibia,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  46.  It  is  also  liable  to  be 
produced  by  direct  injury,  as  that  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a 
carriage.  Sometimes  the  luxation  is  associated  with  fracture  of  the  astragalus, 
or  of  this  bone  and  the  fibula,  thus  greatly  aggravating  the  case. 

The  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus,  pointing  immediately  below  the  internal 
malleolus,  can  easily  be  perceived  in  its  new  position ;  the  foot  is  turned  inwards, 
its  outer  border  resting  on  the  floor,  while  the  inner  is  proportionately  raised  ; 
and  there  is  a  remarkable  prominence  at  the  outer  part  of  the  joint,  formed  by 
the  extremity  of  the  fibula. 

In  reducing  this  dislocation,  the  leg  is  bent  at  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh,  and 
steadied  by  an  assistant,  while  traction  is  made  upon  the  foot,  and  the  astragalus 
pushed  back  into  its  natural  position.     Apposition  of  the  articular  surfaces  is 

maintained  by  means  of  two  side-splints,  or,  what 
I  prefer,  by  a  tin-case,  well  fitted  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  limb,  it  being  all  important  to  afford 
the  foot  proper  support  until  repair  has  taken  place. 
4.  Dislocation  outwards,  fig.  47,  is  the  most 
frequent  of  all  the  displacements  to  which  this 
articulation  is  exposed,  a  sudden  twist  of  the  leg, 
while  the  foot  is  firmly  fixed,  being  the  most  com- 
mon exciting  cause,  although  it  is  often  produced 
by  direct  violence.  The  articular,  pulley-like  sur- 
face of  the  astragalus  is  forced  below  the  outer 
malleolus,  and  there  is  always  fracture  of  the  in- 
ferior portion  of  the  fibula ;  without  this,  indeed, 
the  occurrence  would  seem  to  be  impracticable. 
This  form  of  luxation  has  been  described  by  most 
authors  as  displacement  inwards. 

In  this  variety  of  the  accident,  both  malleoli  are 
sometimes  broken  off,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
superior  surface  of  the  astragalus  slips  away  from 
the  articulating  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  places 
itself  in  the  gutter  between  this  bone  and  the 
fibula.  The  foot,  in  this  case,  is  nearly  flat,  as 
the  patient  stands  up,  with  a  slight  upward  incli- 
nation of  its  inner  margin,  and  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  tibia  forms  a  remarkable  prominence,  rendered  the  more  conspicu- 
ous on  account  of  the  displacement  of  the  internal  malleolus,  which,  when  broken, 
is  always  drawn  over  towards  the  fibula.  Oreat  deformity  also  exists  at  the 
outer  border  of  the  ankle,  caused  by  the  projection  of  the  inferior  fragment  of 
the  fibula. 

The  signB  of  this  luxation  are  unmistakable.  The  internal  malleolus  forms  a 
remarkable  projection  under  the  integuments ;  the  foot  has  a  twisted  appear- 
ance, and  is  easily  rotated  upon  its  axis,  its  inner  border  resting  on  the  ground  ; 
a  considerable  depression  exists  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  leg,  a  short  distance 
above  the  joint,  corresponding  with  the  line  of  fracture  of  the  fibula^  and  the 
astragalus  can  be  distinctly  perceived  below  the  external  malleolus. 

The  reduction  is  effected  by  flexing  the  leg  strongly,  so  as  to  relax  the  gas- 
trocneroial  muscles,  and  then  drawing  the  articulating  surfaces  towards  each  other 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  their  displacement.  The  whole  procedure  is 
one  of  great  simplicity.  Maintenance  is  preserved  by  means  of  adhesive  strips, 
so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  broken  fibula  in  a  straight  line,  and  the 
articulating  surfaces  of  the  displaced  bones  in  close  apposition,  due  sopport 
being  afterwards  given  to  the  foot  by  a  tin-case  or  side  splints. 

5.  In  the  dislocation  upwards,  of  which  only  a  few  cases  have  been  recorded, 
the  astragalus  is  forced  upwards  between  the  two  bones  of  the  leg,  the  fibula 
being  fractured  some  distance  above  the  joint,  and  widely  separated  from  the 


nialoeaUon  of  tho  tenaa  oatward. 
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&nx    The  aBtngalas  preserves  its  natural  direction,  but  ia  so  firmly  impacted 

u  to  render  its  restoration  a  matter  ot  difficult/.     The  two  malleolar  projections 

■K  txtremelj'  prominent,  and  descend  nearly  as 

lav  down  as  the  sole  of  the  foot,  which  is  usually  Fig-  48. 

iictined  a  little  to  one  side.     Occasionally,  as  in 

a  caM  referred  to  by  Mr.  Drnitt,  fig.   48,  the  as- 

Q^nlua  ia  thrown  np  between  the  tibia  and  fibula 

iritbont  any  Iractnre  of  Uiese  bones. 
The  a/ler-treatment  in  the  luxations  now  de- 

Mribed  requires  the  most  assiduous  care  and  at- 

tcDtion  in  order  to  prevent  anchylosis.     Anodyne 

■Dd  astringent  lotions,  and,  in  the  more  severe 

fonuB,  free  leeching,  will  he  necessary  to  keep  the 

jBllammation  within  doe  limits.     Proper  support, 

in  an  easj  posture,  must  be  given  to  the  leg  and 

foot  untU   all  danger  of  displacement  is  over. 

Passive  motion  and  sorbefacient  remedies  will 

complete  the  cure.     In  most  cases,  however,  the 

joiBt  will  long  remain  weak,  and,  in  not  a  few, 

kws  of  motion,  partial  or  complete,  will  be  in- 
evitable. 

The  ankle  ia  not  infrequently  the  subject  of 
evmpaund  distocationa,  the  wound  in  the  soft 
parts    penetrating  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  and 

afcrting,     perhaps,    the    principal    vessels    and       ■"''"""""•""■"■'"'i"''?'""^ 
Berres  of  the  limb,  at  tne  same  time  that  there 
may  be  violent   contusion  of   the   integuments,  Fig.  49. 

and  extensive  comminntion  of  the  bones  of  the 
leg.  In  each  a  case,  which  ia  well  displayed  in 
if.  49,  from  a  preparation  in  my  collection,  the 
mrfeon  could  not  hesitate  as  to  the  course  that 
OQgfat  to  be  pursued.  Amputation  alone  can 
save  life,  and  should  be  postponed  no  longer  than" 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
requisite  reaction.  The  lesion  is  profound,  and 
an  attempt  to  preserve  the  parts  would  he  worse 
than  fixilish.  When  the  injury  is  less  violent, 
and  the  constitntion  sound,  conservative  surgery 
will  often  effect  wonders,  and  is  always  worthy 
of  a  fair  trial.  When  the  ends  of  the  bone  pro- 
trade,  excision  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  the 

only  safe  course.    Whatever  conservative  mea-    compuandduiMitiaiiartheiiikie-joint. 
sore  be  adopted,  more  or  leas  anchylosis  will 

alwBja  be  inevitable,  though  the  patient  may  ultimately  regain  a  tolerably  good 
>*e  of  hu  limb. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THK  TIBIO-nBULAR  JOINTS. 

Dislocation  of  the  tibio-fibnlar  joints  is  &n  extremely  uncommon  occurrence ; 
fcr.  independently  of  their  peculiar  mode  of  articulation,  and  the  great  firmness 
and  strength  of  the  connecting  media,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  interosseous 
Ligament,  and  the  protection  which  the  fibula  receives  from  its  relations  with  the 
Utna,  are  so  many  causes  which  interfere  with  the  disruption  of  their  surfaces. 
It  is  only,  indeed,  the  moat  violent  injury  that  can  give  rise  to  the  accident 
Tberv  ia  a  form  of  dislocetion  of  the  upper  joint  which  occasionally  occurs  as  a 
f^nilt  of  excessive  relaxation  of  the  fibulo-tibial  ligaments,  chiefly  in  weakly, 
dvlteat^  females,  allowing  the  head  of  the  fibula  too  much  latitude  of  motion ;  but 
tUa  ia  an  occurrence  very  different  from  a  real  luxation,  which  is  always  occa- 
MMiwI  b;  external  force  acting  directly  upon  the  component  elements  of  the 
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Joint.  Of  the  traumatic  variety  of  the  IceIod,  only  a  few  examples  are  on  record. 
Boyer  has  published  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  both  joints  were  displaced 
simultaneously,  the  foot  being  at  the  same  time  dislocated  outwards.  Such  an 
accident  necessarily  implies  extensive  laceration  of  the  interosseous  ligaoieot, 
and  can  only  happen  by  a  fall  upon  the  foot,  or  a  blow  upon  the  inferior  extremity 
of  the  fibula,  driving  the  bone  upwards  and  outwards  with  the  whole  force  of  its 
leverage.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  displacement,  reduction  is  always 
easily  accomplished  by  flexing  the  leg  at  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh,  and  pu^ 
ing  the  bone  back  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  its  luxation.  Hainteoance, 
which  is  usually  very  difficult,  must  be  effected  by  long-continued  rest  of  the 
limb,  and  the  use  of  a  hroad,  elastic  strap  with  a  closely-fitting  pad,  acting  directly 
upon  the  head  of  the  bone. 

In  the  subluxation,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  the  npper  tibio-fibnlar  joint,  the 
most  suitable  remedies  are  chalybeate  tonics,  with  gentle  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  the  cold  douche,, electricity,  the  tincture  of  iodine,  a  series  of  little  blisters, 
and  the  use  of  a  proper  supporter.  If  the  case  is  rebellious,  a  delicate  tenotomy 
knife  ma;  be  introdnced  subcutaneonsly,  and  carried  about  in  the  joint  in  diffeiN 
ent  directions,  in  order  to  scratch  the  articular  surfaces,  so  as  to  provoke  aa 
effusion  of  plastic  matter. 

SISUWATIONS  OP  THE  PATELLA. 

It  is  obvious,  fi-am  the  situation  of  the  patella  and  the  manner  In  wbicb  tliia 
bone  is  imbedded  in  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  muBcles  of  the  thigh,  that  it  la 
BDSceptible  of  being  dislocated  only  ontwards  and  inwards,  or  laterally.     Dis- 

Elacement  downwards  is  altogether  impracticable,  while  that  upwards  cannot 
appen  without  rupture  of  the  ligament  by  which  this  Ixine  is  connected  to  the 
tibia.  Each  Inxatiun  may  be  complete  or  incomplete.  A  remarkable  form  of  the 
accident  has  occasionally  been  met  with,  chiefly  of  late  years,  in  which  the  patella 
is  dislocated  edgewise,  vertically,  or  upon  its  long  axis.  Whatever  the  characLer 
of  the  displacement  may  be,  the  occurrence  is  extremely  uncommon.  It  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  thin,  feeble  persons,  in  whom  it  is  usually  prodneed  by 
very  trivial  causes,  as,  for  example,  a  sudden  twist  of  the  Umb  in  dancing,  walk- 
ing, leaping,  or  stepping  into  bed.  When  there  is  a  faulty  conformation  of  the 
knee-joint,  attended  with  a  relaxed  state  of  the  ligaments,  it  may  take  place  tpoa- 
taneously,  from  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles  conjoined  with  slight  rotation 
of  the  leg,  the  thigh  being  fixed  in  the  straight  position.  Sometimes  the  die- 
placement  is  occasianed  by  direct  violence, 
Kg-  GO.  fig.  51.  forcing  the  bone  towards  the  opposite  side 

of  the  articulation,  or  twisting  it  upon  lie 
long  axis. 

Of  the  two  lateral  dislocations,  that 
outward,  fig.  50,  is  the  more  common ; 
the  patella  lying  at  the  external  part  of 
tlie  joint,  its  outer  edge  being  directed 
backwards,  and  the  inner  forwards.  The 
signs  are  unmistakable.  There  is  a  re- 
markable depression  in  front  of  the  knee, 
'with  a  corresponding  prominence  on  the 
outside ;  the  inner  condyle  can  bu  distinctly 
felt  under  the  skin,  and  the  leg  is  in  a  pain- 
fully extended  position,  withoat  the  poosi- 
bility  of  being  flexed. 

Restoration  is  effected  by  placing  the 
patient  upon  bis  back,  and  flexing  the  thigh 
upon  the  pelvis,  the  lower  part  of  the  leg 
resting  upon  the  surgeon's  shonlder,  as  he 
I,  ^  sits  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed.  The  object 
of  this  procedure  is  to  relax  the  knee  as 
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completely  as  possible,  when,  pressare  being  applied  to  the  bone,  with  the  thumb 
and  fingers,  from  without  inwards,  the  patella  will  immediately  be  drawn  into 
its  natural  position  by  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles. 

In  the  dislocation  inwards^  fig.  51,  the  situation  of  the  patella  is  reversed, 
its  inner  border  being  turned  backwards  and  the  outer  forwards.  The  leg  is 
extended  and  cannot  be  bent;  the  outer  condyle  looks  as  if  it  were  depressed, 
and  a  characteristic  prominence  exists  at  the  internal  aspect  of  the  knee.  The 
redaction  is  efifected  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  former  case. 

Although  these  lateral  dislocations  of  the  patella  are  generally  reduced  with 
^reat  facility  by  the  method  here  advised,  cases  occasionally  occur  in  which  the 
operation  is  attended  with  immense  difficulty,  the  nK>st  accomplished  surgeon 
being  sometimes  foiled  for  a  long  time,  notwithstanding  the  best  directed  efforts. 
It  is  said  that  Sabatier  completely  failed  in  an  instance  of  this  kind  ;  and  Dor- 
sey,  on  one  occasion,  nearly  experienced  a  similar  fate.  Being  called  to  a  young 
lady  who  had  luxated  her  rotula  in  stepping  into  bed,  he  did  not  succeed  in 
effecting  restoration  until  after  many  fruitless  attempts,  although  he  saw  the 
patient  within  five  minutes  after  the  accident.  When  the  difficulty  is  unusually 
great,  it  may  generally  be  surmounted  by  forcibly  flexing  the  leg,  and  then  rapidly 
extending  it ;  a  procedure  which  has  the  effect  of  disengaging  the  bone  from  its 
impacted  position. 

The  dislocation  in  which  the  patella  is  displaced  edgewise,  vertically,  or  upon 
its  long  axis,  is  altogether  a  singular  accident,  the  very  possibility  of  which  was 
denied  by  nearly  all  surgeons  until  a  very  recent  period.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult 
to  conceive  how  a  bone,  which  is  so  firmly  imbedded  as  this  is  in  tendinous  matter, 
can  lend  itself  to  such  a  freak,  which  has  the  effect  of  turning  it  completely  on 
its  side,  so  that  its  outer  edge  lies  immediately  under  the  integuments  in  front 
of  the  knee,  while  the  inner  rests  in  the  sub-condyloid  fossa  of  the  femur,  being 
firmly  and  almost  immovably  wedged  in  its  new  position,  the  anterior  face  looking 
inwards,  and  the  posterior  outwards.  Sometimes  the  position  of  the  patella  is 
almost  entirely  reversed,  the  surfaces  changing  situations,  the  anterior  looking 
backwards,  and  the  posterior  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  occurrence,  how- 
ever, is  very  uncommon. 

The  lesion  is  generally  produced  by  violent  muscular  action  conjoined  with  a 
sudden  and  forcible  twist  of  the  knee ;  occasionally,  however,  it  is  caused  by  a 
fall  or  blow  upon  the  bone,  the  leg  being  semiflexed,  and  strongly  rotated  upon 
its  axis.  A  case  has  been  reported  in  which  it  happened  in  wrestling ;  and  at 
least  two  instances  are  known  where  it  resulted  from  the  forcible  collision  of  the 
knees  in  a  sham  fight  upon  horseback. 

The  9igtu  of  this  dislocation  are  characteristic.  The  leg  is  perfectly  straight, 
but  may  occasionally  be  slightly  flexed,  though  not  without  excessive  pain  ;  the 
patella  forms,  by  its  outer  edge,  a  hard,  prominent  ridge  in  front  of  the  knee  ;  a 
deep  depression  exists  upon  each  condyle ;  and  the  extensor  muscles  are  in  a  state 
of  extreme  tension. 

The  reduction  of  this  luxation  has  generally  been  found  extremely  difficult, 
owing,  apparently,  to  the  trouble  which  is  experienced  in  disengaging  the  bone 
from  the  sub-condyloid  fossa,  where  it  is  almost  as  firmly  impacted  as  if  it  were 
screwed  fast  On  several  occasions,  indeed,  the  most  violent  efforts,  conjoined 
with  the  division  of  the  ligament  of  the  patella,  were  hardly  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  oliject  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gazzam,  of  Pittsburg,  the  only 
effect  of  the  operation  was  to  render  the  bone  a  little  more  movable,  but  the 
attempts  afterwards  to  reduce  it  were  just  as  unavailing  as  before.  In  another 
instance,  the  surgeon.  Dr.  Wolff,  divided  both  the  ligament  below,  and  the  ex- 
tensor tendon  above,  the  bone,  and  yet  he  found  it  impossible  to  restore  the  parts 
to  their  natural  relations.  Violent  disease  of  the  joint  ensued,  and  the  patient 
ultimately  perished  from  profuse  discharge  and  hectic  irritation.  Fortunately, 
such  measures  are  not  likely  to  be  again  repeated,  since  experience  has  shown 
that  they  are  not  only  inefficacious,  but  dangerous. 

The  proper  method  of  reduction  consists  in  flexing  the  thigh  strongly  upon  the 
peWli,  and  in  bending  the  leg  forcibly,  and  to  the  fullest  extent,  upon  the  thigh. 
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the  limb  being  sg&in  immediately  brought  into  a  straight  line,  at  the  aame  time 
that  an  effort  is  made  to  push  the  bone  strongly  over  towards  the  inner  part  of 
the  joint.  By  repeating  this  manoenrre  Btiver&l  times,  in  rapid  suuceesion,  the 
patella  suddenly  leaves  the  sub-condyloid  notch,  and  jnmpa  back,  with  a  distinct 
snap,  into  its  natural  situation.  Extension,  even  when  carried  to  esceBs,  does 
DO  good  in  effecting  reduction;  on  the  contrary,  in  every  caee  in  whicb  it  has 
been  tried  it  has  signally  failed,  having  apparently  produced  only  still  further 
impaction  of  the  bone. 

After  the  reduction  of  these  different  dislocations,  the  patient  must  be  Babjected 
for  some  time  to  rest  and  the  usual  antiphlogistic  measures ;  and  when  he  is  able 
to  move  about,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  support  the  joint  for  many  months  with  a 
laced  gum-elastic  cap. 

Displacement  of  the  patella  upwards  can  occur  only  when  there  is  a  mptare  of 
the  ligament  of  that  bone,  in  consequence  of  the  inordinate  action  of  the  exleuBor 
muscles,  or  violence  applied  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  knee.  The  ii^ury  is 
easily  recognized  by  the  flattening  of  the  joint,  by  the  projection  upon  the  inferior 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  by  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  extend  the  limb.  The 
treatment  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  fracture  of  the  patella. 

A  few  instances  of  cvngenUat  luxation  of  the  patella  are  upon  record  ;  some  of 
them  of  an  equivocal  character,  others  well  authenticated.  The  occurrence  is 
very  uncommon. 

DIBLOCATIONB  O?  THE  KNEE. 

Dislocation  of  the  tibio-femoral  articolation,  or  of  the  tibia  fh>m  the  condyles 
of  the  femur,  is  of  very  infrequent  occurrence,  owing,  mainly,  to  the  numerous 
and  powerful  ligaments  by  which  their  articulating  surfaces  are  united  together. 
In  this  respect,  there  is  no  other  joint  in  the  whole  body  so  well  provided.  If  it 
were  not  for  this  arrangement,  luxation  could  hardly  fail  to  be  very  common,  as 
the  knee  not  only  admits  of  extensive  motion,  but  has  unnsoally  shallow  surfaces, 
with  no  very  strong  support  from  the  neighboring  muscles,  such,  for  instance,  as 
exist  in  the  hip,  shoulder,  and  elbow. 

The  tibia  may  be  thrown  from  the  condyles  of  the  femur  in  four  different  diroo- 
tions,  namely,  forwards,  backwards,  inwards,  and  outwards,  or  to  either  side.  The 
latter  two  are  the  most  common,  and  are  always  incomplete,  owing  to  the  great 
extent  of  the  articular  surfaces,  and  the  difficulty  of  rupturing  all  the  ligaments 
in  the  lateral  direction  of  the  joint  In  regard  to  the  dislocations  forwards  and 
backwards.  It  was  generally  supposed,  until  lately,  that  they  were  always  com- 
plete, but  the  accarate  researches  of  Holgaignc 
Fig.  62.  have  proved  that  they  are  most  frequently  partial. 

Besides  these  displacements,  the  knee  is  subject  to 
a  species  of  subluxation,  dependent  upon  a  change 
of  location  of  the  semilunar  cartilages.  This,  in- 
deed, is  more  common  than  all  the  other  forms  of 
the  lesion  together,  and  is,  therefore,  of  sufficient 
importance  to  demand  separate  notice. 

1.  Dislocation/orwart^,  fig,  52,  is  occasioned  by 
falls  npon  the  foot  while  the  knee  is  in  a  bent  posi- 
tion, or  by  force  acting  upon  the  anterior  and  infe- 
rior part  of  the  thigh,  driving  the  femur  backwards 
behind  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  in  either  case,  the 
occurrence  will  be  promoted  if,  at  the  moment  of 
the  injury,  the  leg  is  siighUy  rotated  on  it«  axis,  so 
as  to  increase  the  strain  upon  the  joint. 

The  head  of  the  tibia  is  poshed  Upwards  and  for- 
wards, lying  in  fWint  of  the  condyles,  and  generally 
presenting  a  somewhat  twisted  arrangement;  the 
DLiiiicadoB  b(  (b*  ubift  (wwud.        patella  is  drawn  up  beyond  its  natural  level,  into  a 
sort  of  hollow,  just  above  lite  tibia,  and  may  easily 
be  lifted  up  with  the  thumb  and  fingers ;  the  tendon  of  tha  extensor  musclvs  if 
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mach  relaxed ;  and  there  is  shortening  of  the  leg  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches.  The  condyles  of  the  femur  are  sitnated  in  the  ham,  where  they  form  a 
large  tumor,  which  gives  the  part  an  unusually  prominent  appearance,  and  which 
occasionally  exerts  such  a  degree  of  compression  upon  the  vessels  as  to  interrapt 
the  circulation  in  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot. 

The  complete  form  ot  dislocation  of  the  tibia,  whether  forwards  or  backwards, 
must  oecessarily  be  attended  by  most  extensive  rupture  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
joint,  and  is,  therefore,  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  serioas  accident.  When 
the  condyles  are  impelled  backwards  with  unusual  violence,  there  will  be  great 
danger  of  laceration  of  the  popliteal  vessels,  especially  of  the  artery  of  that 
name,  either  in  the  sliape  of  direct  rupture,  or  of  a  partial  destruction  of  its  inner 
and  middle  tunics ;  occasioning,  in  the  former  case,  copious  subcutaneous  hemor- 
rhage, the  pressure  of  which  may  finally  cause  ganfi:rene  of  the  limb ;  and,  in  the 
latter,  the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  artery  into  an  aneurismal  tumor,  the  ultimate 
effects  of  which  may  not  be  less  disastrous.  In  all  cases  there  is  rupture  of  the 
popliteal  muscle.  When  the  injury  to  the  joint  and  the  parts  around  is  very 
grave,  the  danger  to  limb  and  life  may  be  such  as  to  require  amputation  ;  but, 
ordinarily,  the  patient  rapidly  recovers  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  lesion, 
and  eventually  obtains  a  useful  limb,  although  it  may  remain  weak  for  a  long 
time. 

The  reduction  is  readily  effected  by  counter-extending  the  thigh  and  pulling 
the  leg  somewhat  backwards,  the  surgeon's  arm  resting  in  the  ham,  and  pressure 
being  made  upon  the  head  of  the  tibia. 

The  following  case,  the  only  one  that  I  have  ever  seen  of  dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia  forwards,  affords  a  good  idea  at  once  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
accident,  and  of  the  proper  method  of  reduction. 

A  very  large,  stout,  heavy  woman,  forty-eight  years  of  age,  while  engaged  in 
feeding  her  poultry,  received  a  severe  fall  from  the  sudden  slip  of  the  right  foot, 
which,  bending  outwards,  caused  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  corresponding  knee.  I  saw  her  four  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident,  when  several  fruitless  attempts  had  already  been  made  at  reduction. 
The  knee,  which  was  very  painful  and  a  good  deal  swollen,  appeared  to  be  unu- 
sually wide  from  side  to  side ;  a  circumstance  partly  due  to  the  tumefaction  of 
the  soft  parts.  The  leg  was  one  inch  and  a  half  shorter  than  the  opposite  one, 
and  in  a  straight  line  with  the  thigh.  The  patella  had  sunk  hebind  the  head 
of  the  tibia,  into  a  kind  of  hollow,  which  imparted  to  the  front  of  the  joint  a 
flattened  aspect.  Upon  grasping  the  bone,  however,  with  the  thumb  and  fingers, 
it  was  easily  drawn  forwards,  leaving  a  remarkable  vacuity  behind,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  distance  from  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  femur.  The  condyles 
of  the  thigh-bone  lay  in  the  popliteal  space,  posterior  to  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
where  they  formed  a  large  prominence,  more  distinct  on  the  inside  than  on  the 
outside,  and  situated,  as  it  were,  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  leg,  the  mus- 
cles of  which  were  unusually  tense.  The  head  of  the  tibia  lay  in  front  of  the 
condyle^,  where  its  outlines  could  easily  be  traced  with  the  eye  and  finger. 
Above  this  bone,  as  already  stated,  was  the  patella  with  its  ligament  and  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles,  forming  a  broad,  thick  cord  in  front  of  the  thigh- 
bone, from  which  it  was  removed  more  than  two  inches.  The  leg  was  easily 
drawn  away  from  its  fellow,  but  could  not  be  carried  inwards,  showing  that  there 
was  extensive  rupture  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  There  was  no  contusion 
of  the  soft  parts,  nor  any  discoloration  of  the  integuments. 

Chloroform  having  been  administered,  a  stout  lac  was  applied  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  confided  to  an  assistant,  to  make  the  requisite  counter- 
extension,  while  extension  was  made  by  another  assistant  grasping  the  foot,  the 
limb  being  in  the  extended  position.  Placing  now  my  left  forearm  behind  the 
knee,  and  requesting  the  aids  to  pull  gently  and  steadily,  I  suddenly,  with  my 
right  hand,  bent  the  leg  backwards,  and  thus  in  a  few  seconds  effected  the  re- 
daction, the  bone  returning  with  a  distinct  snap.  The  limb  being  laid  in  an  easy 
position,  cold  cloths  were  applied  to  the  knee,  and  a  grain  of  morphia  adminis- 
tered to  allay  pain  and  prevent  spasm. 
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Ko  untoward  Bymptoms  appeared  after  the  redaction.     The  patient  kept  her 

bed  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  made  free  use,  after  the  first  twenty-four  bonrH, 

of  medicated  lotions,  to  moderate  and  enbdue  inflammation.     Purgatirea  and 

light  diet  vere  also  enjoined.     In  dne  time  passive  nratioa 

Fig.  G3.  was  instituted  ;  the  limb  waa  frequently  bandaged  ;   aod 

in  leas  than  a  mouth  from  the  time  of  the  accident,  the 

woman  waa  able  to  walk  about  the  bouse  with  the  aid 

of  crutches.     The  joint,  however,  remained  weak  for  a 

long  while,  and  even  now,  several  years  after  the  occur- 

rence  of  the  injury,  the  slightest  fatigue  is  attended  with 

temporary  lameness. 

2.  Luxation  of  the  titna  backwards,  fig.  53,  ie  bo  rare 
an  accident  that  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence  was 
called  in  question  by  many  of  the  older  surgeons.  Modem 
experience,  however,  has  sot  only  shown  the  error  of  this 
opinion,  but  has  pointed  out  with  great  accuracy  the 
mechanism,  signs,  and  method  of  reduction  of  the  dis- 
placement The  causes  are  similar  to  those  of  Inxation 
forwards. 

The  head  of  the  tibia  lies  in  the  popliteal  region,  where 

it  compresses  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  that  name,  at 

the  some  time  that  it  pushes  back  the  popliteal  and  other 

nuiocatiaii  of  iha  iibu  buk-    •"'""les,  and  forms  a  distinct  prominence,  easily  percep- 

„rd.  tible  by  sight  and  touch.     In  front  of  the  joint  ia  the 

large  projection  representing  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 

and  immediately  below  these  again  is  the  patella,  with  a  strongly  marked  d^ 

preasion  on  each  side,  its  ligament  being  drawn  tightly  under  the  articular  8ar^>e 

of  the  thigh-bone,  and  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles  firmly  stretched.    The 

leg  has  the  appearance  of  being  slightly  rotated,  add  is  always  conaiderahly 

shortened,  thongh  less  so  than  in  the  luxation  forwards.     In  regard  to  its  posi* 

tion  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down,  as  it  varies  much  in  different  cases,  being 

at  one  time  flexed,  at  another  extended. 

The  reduction  is  effected  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  dislocation  forwards, 
the  thigh  and  leg  being  pulled  in  oppMite  directions,  and  pressure  made  upon 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  while  the  patella  is  fixed  by  the  hand  in  front. 

8.  The  lateral  dislocations  of  the  tibia  are  always  incomplete.    They  occur 
with  nearly  equal  frequency,  generally  in  consequence  of  falls,  or  of  the  passage 
of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  in  which 
Fig.  S4.  Fig.  69'  the  femur  is  violently  twisted  while 

tiie  leg  itself  is  firmly  fixed.  Another 
cause  is  force  applied  to  the  lower  and 
lateral  part  of  the  leg  at  a  moment 
when  the  knee  rests  upon  a  hard,  re- 
sisting object  and  the  trunk  is  inclined 
sideways,  thus  throwing  the  whol« 
strain  upon  the  edge  of  the  joinL 
Much  injury  of  the  soft  parts  almost 
always  attends  these  displacementa, 
and  the  leg  generally  presents  a 
remarkably  twisted  appearance. 

In  the  luxation  inwards,  fig.  &4i 
the  head  of  the  tibia  is  thrown  off  th« 
corresponding  condyle  of  the  femur, 
and  forms  a  large  tumor  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  knee.  In  the  displaco- 
tnent  outtoardB,  fig.  5fi,  the  fiigoa 
are  reversed,  the  tibia  projectiag  at 
iH.i^iio..f  ii,.«bi.  Di.i«.,in.onb.un,  tj""  external  Mjpect  of  the  joint,  and 
inoird.  ggivtrd.  the  Condyle  at  the  inner.     The  Hg> 
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in  both  c&ses,  is  slightly  flexed  and  rotated  on  its  axis,  the  extensor  muscles  are 
relaxed,  and  a  marked  depression  exists  in  the  natural  situation  of  the  patella, 
which  is  pushed  to  one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  the  character  of  the  dis- 
placement. The  diagnostic  signs  are  the  twisted  state  of  the  limb,  and  the 
great  increase  of  the  width  of  the  joint 

Owing  to  the  extensive  laceration  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joint,  the  lateral 
dislocations  are  reduced  with  great  facility.  All,  in  fact,  that  is  necessary,  is, 
while  the  thigh  is  fixed  by  an  assistant,  to  pull  the  leg  by  grasping  it  just  above 
the  ankle,  and  to  push  the  head  of  the  tibia  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  its 
displacement 

The  afler'treatment  of  all  these  luxations  must  be  conducted  upon  strictly 
antiphlogistic  principles.  The  patient  should  be  confined  to  his  bed  for  at  least 
a  month,  and  blood  should  be  taken  freely  by  leeches,  and  even  by  the  lancet,  if 
he  is  robust,  or  if  the  inflammation  runs  at  all  high.  .  The  great  danger  is  anchy- 
losis, which  it  will  require  the  utmost  care  and  diligence  to  prevent  The  joint 
must  be  supported  in  an  easy  position,  and  passive  motion  must  not  be  instituted 
too  soon,  lest  it  interfere  with  the  reunion  of  the  ruptured  ligaments.  When  the 
patient  is  able  to  walk  about,  the  knee  must  be  protected  with  a  laced-cap,  and 
its  tone  improved  by  the  cold  douche,  stimulating  embrocations,  and  dry  friction. 

Complicated  disloccUiona  of  the  knee  are  not  of  infrequent  occurrence,  and 
are  always  to  be  dreaded  on  account  of  the  constitutional  sympathies  which  they 
are  apt  to  awake.  When  the  joint  is  laid  freely  open,  and  the  soft  parts  are 
otherwise  seriously  injured,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
immediate  amputation,  for  such  cases  nearly  always  terminate  unfavorably,  the 
patient  dying  either  of  tetanus,  pyemia,  traumatic  fever,  or  excessive  suppura- 
tion ;  or,  if  he  chance  to  recover,  he  will  owe  his  life  rather  to  good  luck  than 
to  the  skilful  management  of  his  attendant  It  is  generally  difficult  W  make 
the  patient  comprehend  the  importance  of  what  will  always  appear  to  him  so 
liarsh  a  measure,  especially  if  he  is  a  young  man  of  temperate  habits,  and  in 
excellent  health  at  the  time  of  the  injury ;  he  will  resist  the  operation  in  spite 
of  the  arguments  and  entreaties  of  his  surgeon,  and  will  only  consent  when  it  is 
too  late  for  him  to  be  benefited.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  class  of  lesions 
more  dangerous  both  to  life  and  limb  than  compound  dislocations  of  the  knee, 
especially  when  at  all  severe ;  and  I,  therefore,  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
the  prompt  adoption  of  decisive  measures.  When  the  soft  parts  are  not  too  much 
affected,  excision  may  advantageously  be  substituted  for  amputation,  though,  in 
general,  the  latter  is  unquestionably  the  safer  procedure. 

Examples  of  congenital  luxation  of  this  joint  have  been  reported  by  different 
authors,  as  Cruveilhier,  Robert,  Guerin,  Kleeberg,  and  Bard.  The  displacement, 
which  is  generally  incomplete,  and  associated  with  other  malformations,  may 
occur  in  any  direction,  but  that  forward  is  by  far  the  most  common. 

In  1863,  Dr.  Kasner  sent  to  my  clinic  at  the  College  a  female  child,  aged  two 
years,  on  account  of  a  congenital  dislocation  of  each  knee,  accompanied  by 
absence  of  the  patella.  The  tibia  lay  in  front  of  the  femur,  the  situation  of  its 
head  being  indicated  by  a  distinct  prominence,  and  by  a  peculiar  crescentic  fold 
in  the  skin.  The  condyles  of  the  thigh-bone,  on  the  contrary,  formed  a  very 
large  tumor  on  the  back  part  of  the  leg,  and  seemed  to  have  been  considerably 
rounded  ofl^  The  leg  was  shortened  about  two  inches  and  a  half.  The  child, 
which  was  puny  and  unhealthy,  could  readily  extend  the  limb,  as  well  as  move 
it  laterally,  but  was  unable  to  flex  it  at  the  joint,  nor  could  this  be  done  beyond 
a  few  inches  by  my  own  efforts.  The  dislocations  could  be  reduced  by  extension 
and  counter-extension,  but  immediately  recurred  upon  their  cessation. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  SEMILUNAR  CARTILAGES. 

The  aemtlonar  cartilages  are  subject  to  a  species  of  displacement  known  under 
the  name  of  subluxation,  an  affection  which  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Hey,  of 
Leeds,  and  which  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  feeble,  delicate  persons,  who 
have  suffered  from  chronic  disease  of  the  knee.     A  sudden  and  forcible  twist  of 
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the  joint  occasioned  by  striking  the  toes  against  a  stone,  or  an  accidental  slip  in 
walking  while  the  foot  is  turned  inwards  and  the  thigh  oatwards,  is  the  OHual 
cause  of  the  mishap.  The  lesion  essentially  consists  in  the  partial  removal  of 
the  semilunar  cartilages  from  their  natural  position,  thus  allowing  them  io  be- 
come wedged  in  between  the  tibia  and  femur,  simply  as  an  effect  of  the  relaxed 
condition  of  their  ligamentous  connections.  Occasionally,  however,  the  lerench 
is  so  violent  as  to  detach  some  of  these  connections  from  the  bone. 

Well-marked  sympiom^  always  attend  this  form  of  luxation.  The  patient  is 
suddenly  rendered  conscious  of  some  accident,  which  causes  him  to  feel  faint  and 
sick,  and  immediately  compels  him  to  sit  down.  The  pain  is  very  excruciating, 
and  he  is  unable  to  stand,  or  to  extend  the  limb,  which  is  generall}"  semiflexed. 
If  the  joint  is  examined  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury, 
its  size  and  shape  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  natural,  and  an  inexperieD<H*d 
surgeon  might  conclude  that  the  esse  was  merely  a  slight  sprain.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  considerable  swelling  sets  in,  and  the  articulation  befc/re  long 
imparts  a  distinct  sense  of  fluctuation  from  the  deposit  of  synovial  flnid,  caased 
by  inflammation  of  its  lining  membrane.  The  excessive  pain  and  shock  are 
due  to  the  pressure  which  the  tibia  and  femur  exert  upon  the  displaced  car- 
tilages, in  consequence  of  the  changes  in  their  mutual  relations,  and,  also,  to  the 
forcible  distension  of  some  of  the  ligamentous  structures  of  the  joint  The  dis- 
location, having  once  taken  place,  is  extremely  liable  to  recur  from  the  most 
trivial  causes ;  and  under  such  circumstances  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  that, 
althoogh  the  patient  was  always  obliged  to  keep  his  leg  in  a  slightly  bent  posi- 
tion, yet  he  was  able,  when  he  sat  on  a  high  seat,  to  move  it  nearly  as  well  as 
the  sound  one. 

The  reduction  should  be  performed  under  chloroform,  otherwise  it  will  be  very 
painful.  The  most  eligible  position  is  the  recumbent,  the  thigh  being  strongly 
flexed  upon  the  pelvis.  The  surgeon,  placing  his  arm  in  the  popliteal  hollow, 
and  grasping  the  limb  just  above  the  ankle,  bends  the  knee  suddenly  and  forci- 
bly, and  then  rapidly  extends  it,  at  the  same  time  imparting  a  movement  of 
rotation  to  the  leg.  By  this  triple  manoeuvre  the  pressure  of  the  condyles  is 
taken  off  from  the  semilunar  cartilages,  and  the  parts  are  enabled  to  retam  to 
their  natural  situation.  Sometimes  the  ingenuity  of  the  patient  will  enable  him 
to  efifect  reduction  when  that  of  the  surgeon  fails.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions 
the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  relieving  himself  by  bending 
the  thigh  inwards  and  pulling  the  foot  outwards,  as  he  was  sitting  on  the  floor. 
In  some  instances,  again,  the  parts  are  found  to  return  of  their  own  accord  after 
the  usual  means  have  failed,  either  while  the  patient  is  seated,  or  lying  asleep 
in  bed. 

It  is  always  proper  after  such  an  occurrence  to  keep  the  joint  for  a  few  days 
perfectly  at  rest  until  it  has,  in  some  degree,  recovered  its  original  tone.  When 
the  patient  begins  to  exercise  he  should  wear  a  laced  knee-cap,  and  gpiard  against 
any  sudden  twist  of  the  limb,  a  recurrence  of  the  dislocation  being,  as  already 
stated,  extremely  prone  to  happen  after  all  injuries  of  this  kind.  Sorbef^cieut 
liniments  and  the  cold  douche  will  be  of  service  in  promoting  the  removal  of 
effused  fluids,  and  imparting  vigor  to  the  relaxed  structures. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  HIP-JOINT. 

Dislocations  of  the  ileo-femoral  joint  are  far  less  frequent  than  those  of  the 
shoulder,  a  circumstance  which  evidently  depends  more  upon  the  peculiarity  of 
structure  of  these  articulations  than  upon  any  difference  in  their  motions,  which 
are  sufficiently  free  and  varied  in  both,  though  certainly  less  so  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  The  hip-joint  affords  the  best  type  of  the  ball  and  socket 
joint  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  acetabulum  is  of  immense  depth,  aud, 
therefore,  furnishes  ready  accommodation  to  the  large  and  well-formed  hemi- 
sphere which  constitutes  the  head  of  the  femur.  The  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  shallow,  and  yields  very  inadequate  support 
to  the  head  of  the  humerus,  in  the  varied  and  extensive  movements  of  the 
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ilKMlder.  Besides,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  ligaments  which  bind  the 
bones  to  each  other  in  these  articulations.  The  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder 
Ib  comparatively  weak,  while  that  of  the  hip  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  in  the 
body,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  most  closely  and  firmly  fitted  round  the  parts 
whtdi  it  is  designed  to  retain  and  to  protect.  In  addition  to  this,  the  latter  has 
•  figament  peculiar  to  itself,  the  inter-articular,  which  serves  to  connect  the  head 
Q/f  die  bone  directly  to  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  an  arrangement  which  is 
titngvther  wanting  in  the  shoulder,  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  forming  a  very 
noperfect  sobstitate.  Finally,  the  hip-joint  is  under  the  cover  and  protection  of 
]»rf!t  and  powerful  muscles,  which  are  much  more  capable  of  resisting  the  efifects 
af  dislocating  agents  than  those  of  the  shoulder,  which,  in  fact,  often  rather  pro- 
mote the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  if  they  do  not  actually  produce  it  by  their 
owD  Ol-directed  eflbrts. 

Dislocations  of  the  hip-joint  are  much  less  frequent  in  women  than  in  men, 
oviitf ,  DO  doubt,  simply  to  the  differences  in  their  occupations.  If  women  were 
»  fOBStantly  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  external  violence,  especially  to  falls  and 
bktwB,  as  the  other  sex,  they  would  probably  suffer  quite  as  often,  not  only  from 
Iftese  acddents,  but  also  from  luxations  of  the  other  articulations,  which,  however, 
as  is  well  known,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Displacements  of  the  shoulder 
orcur  at  least  from  six  to  eight  times  as  frequently  in  the  male  as  in  the  female, 
nd  ffl  the  ileo-femoral  joint  the  disproportion  is  still  more  remarkable. 

Dtiplacement  of  this  joint  is,  next  to  that  of  the  shoulder,  more  frequent  than 

h  any  other  joint  of  the  body.     Of  the  cases  collected  bj  Malgaigne,  491  in  all, 

9S1  occurred  in  the  shoulder  and  34  in  the  hip,  the  clavicle  coming  next  in  order. 

A^  exerts  an  extraordinary  influence  upon  the  production  of  these  accidents. 

It  h  very  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  luxation  of  the  hip-joint  in  children,  because 

a  deirree  of  force  capable  of  inducing  it  in  the  adult  would  be  more  likely  to  lead 

So  separation  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  bone,  owing  to  its  imperfect  development, 

iml  coDAcquent  inability  to  resist  external  injury.     In  the  old  the  lesion  is  also 

oaasoal,  for  at  that  period  of  life  the  osseous  tissue  is  so  brittle  as  to  be  liable 

to  he  broken  by  the  slightest  causes.     Hence,  fracture  of  the  neck  and  upper 

extfviBity  of  the  femur  is  much  more  f^quent  in  both  sexes  after  the  age  of  fifty- 

irt  than  displacement  of  the  head  of  that  bone  from  the  acetabulum.     Disloca- 

cioi&  often  occurs  from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-fifth  year,  but  is  most  common 

from  the  thirtieth  to  the  forty-fifth.     The  youngest  case  of  displacement  of  the 

hip-Jotiit  on  record  happened  at  eighteen  months ;  the  oldest  at  eighty-six  years. 

Dr.  William  Gibson  mentions  an  instance  of  simultaneous  double  coxo-femoral 

diskMation.     A  few  examples  have  been  recorded  of  individuals  who  possessed 

the  power  of  voluntarily  luxating  the  hip-joint. 

The  bead  of  the  femur  is  susceptible  of  being  dislocated  in  four  principal 
HretiionM  ;  upwards,  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  ilium ;  backwards,  into  the 
iriatic  notch ;  downwards,  into  the  thyroid  foramen ;  and  forwards,  upon  the 
pobie  bone.  Of  these  displacements  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  common ;  next 
in  order  of  firequeucy  is  that  into  the  sciatic  notch,  and  the  rarest  of  all  is  the 
hft  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  whose  experience  in  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint  was 
TWT  great,  estimated  that  out  of  every  twenty  cases  twelve  would  be  on  the  dorsal 
onfaee  of  the  ilium,  five  in  the  sciatic  notch,  two  in  the  thyroid  foramen,  and  one 
OD  the  pubic  bone.  I  am  sure  that  the  observation  of  most  surgeons  must  accord, 
10  a  ^neral  manner,  with  this  opinion.  To  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  last  two 
fimu  of  luxation  every  one  can  bear  testimony.  The  reason  of  the  great  fre- 
qocncy  of  iliac  dislocations  is  to  be  found,  I  presume,  rather  in  the  position  in 
vbidi  the  thigh  is  usually  placed  at  the  moment  of  the  accident  than  in  any 
Uncnces  in  the  structures  of  the  hip-joint  at  particular  portions  of  its  extent, 
Mtudn  attitudes  of  the  limb  always  favoring  the  occurrence  of  certain  displace- 


Besides  the  varieties  of  luxations  now  enumerated,  there  are  several  others 
vMcfc,  although  extremely  infrequent,  are  too  important  to  be  omitted  in  a  syste- 
treatise  on  surgery.'    These  will,  therefore,  be  briefly  described  under 
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another  head,  aa  rare,  vmnBnal,  or  anomalous  dislocations  of  the  ileo^erooral 
articulation. 

It  will  greatly  simplify  the  study  of  the  four  principal  varieties  of  this  acci- 
dent if  they  be  deRcribed  as  the  iliac,  sciatic,  thyroid,  and  pubic,  termx  which 
every  one  understands,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  convey  a  clear  general  idea  of 
the  locality  of  each  displacement  to  which  they  refer. 

All  these  Inxations  are  complete,  the  head  of  the  femnr  being  forced  entirely 
ODt  of  its  socket.  Great  violence  is  necessary  for  tfaeir  prodaction,  and  they 
always  take  place  bo  much  the  more  easily  in  proportion  as  the  force  is  diffoscd 
over  a  large  surface.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  solitary  instance  in  which  they 
were  the  direct  and  immediate  result  of  mnscalar  contraction,  as  occasionally 
happens  in  dislocations  of  the  shoulder-joint.  Such  an  event  could  only  occur 
when  there  is  previous  disease  of  the  articulation,  destroying  its  ligamentuua 
connections.  The  violence  may  act  either  directly  upon  the  faip,  or  indiroctly 
through  the  kuee  or  foot,  and  the  nature  of  the  displacement  will  depend  upon 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  applied.  Thus,  luxation  into  the  thyroid  foramen 
can  only  be  produced  when  the  limb  is  powerfully  abducted  at  the  moment  of 
the  accident,  and  the  occurrence  wilt  be  promoted  if  the  strain  is  increased  by 
the  person  having  a  heavy  weight  upon  his  shoulder. 

In  every  dislocation  of  the  hip  there  most  necessarily  be  extensive  injary  to 
the  soft  parts.  The  capsular  and  inter- articular  ligaments  are  of  coarse  torn, 
and  the  same  fate  is  nearly  always  shared  by  the  rotator  muscles  of  tlte  femur. 
The  two  large  gluteal  muscles,  however,  and  the  psoas  and  iliac,  which  are 
attached  to  the  small  trochanter,  usually  escape,  or  are,  at  most,  only  put  upon 
the  stretch.  When  the  external  violence  has  been  uncommonly  severe,  a  con- 
siderable effusion  of  blood  may  be  expected  in  and  aronnd  the  joint,  and  there 
will  be  likely  also  to  be  more  or  less  contusion  of  the  integoments  and  mosctes, 
especially  if  the  injury  has  been  direct 

1.  In  the  iliac  disloccUion,  the  head  of  the  femur  is  thrown  upwards  and  back- 
wards upon  the  dorsal  snrface  of  the  ilium,  fig.  56,  resting  in  the  foeea  of  tbat 
bone,  either  under  or  upon  the  small  gluteal  muscle.  In  some  cases,  though 
rarely,  it  is  thrust  a  good  deal  forwards  instead  of  backwards. 

The  atvident  occasionally  occurs  very  early  in  life.  The  youngest  case  on 
record  is  one  related  on  the  authority  of  Lisfranc  of  a  child  of  eighteen  months. 

Fig.  H.  Fig.  G7. 
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Kirbf  and  Bocfaanan  each  observed  it  at  three  years ;  Image  at  three  and  a  half; 
Litten  at  four ;  Travers  at  five ;  Sir  Astley  Cooper  at  seven.  The  youngest 
cate  I  bare  seen  occurred  in  a  lad  of  fourteen  years,  sent  to  the  Clinic  of  the 
J^mon  Medical  College,  in  1863,  by  Dr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware. 

Tb«  »ign^  of  the  accident^  fig.  57,  are  sufficiently  obvious,  exhibiting  rarely 
any  material  variation.  The  hip  is  considerably  deformed,  being  more  salient 
than  natural,  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  is  unusually  full,  and  the  gluteo-femoral 
crease  is  on  a  higher  plane  than  common.  The  great  trochanter  is  carried  up- 
wanb  and  inwards,  in  closer  proximity  with  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
oi  the  ilium,  and  is  more  conspicuous  than  in  any  other  accident,  except  coxalgia. 
The  bead  of  the  bone  may  readily  be  felt  in  its  new  situation,  particularly  in  thin, 
Iftaa  Kut^eciSf  and  on  rotating  the  thigh  it  is  found  to  roll  about  under  the  finger. 
The  limb  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  and  a  half  shorter  than  in  the 
Domal  state ;  the  foot  ia  strongly  inelined  inwards,  the  big  toe  pointing  towards 
the  opposite  tarsus ;  the  knee,  as  the  patient  stands,  is  a  little  above  and  some- 
«hal  in  advance  of  the  sound  one,  any  attempt  to  turn  it  out  proving  impracti- 
cable, and  causing  severe  pain  ;  the  Uiigh  is  slightly  bent  upon  the  pelvis,  and 
aaj  with  a  little  effort  be  carried  across  the  sound  one ;  the  leg  is  flexed  upon 
the  Uugh ;  the  heel  is  raised  off  the  floor ;  and  the  limb,  firmly  fixed  in  its  con- 
itrained  podtion,  cannot  be  restored  to  its  proper  length  without  reducing  the 
disiocalion,  nor  can  it  be  moved  except  a  little  inwards.  When  the  patient  lies 
down,  tlie  foot  rests  on  the  bed,  but  the  knee  is  considerably  raised,  and  all  at- 
tonpla  to  extend  it  are  unavailing. 

The  luxation  is  generally  occasioned  by  falls  upon  the  knee  or  foot  while  the 
thigk  ia  strongly  adducted  and  thrown  forwards  beyond  the  line  of  the  body.  In 
Utta  way  the  head  of  the  femur,  being  powerfully  rotated  inwards,  is  thrust 
toeihJy  upwards  and  backwards,  tearing  the  capsular  ligament  in  that  direction, 
escaping  from  the  acetabulum,  and  lodging  in  the  lower  part  of  the  iliac  fossa, 
under  or  upon  the  small  gluteal  muscle.  The  accident  may  also  be  produced  by 
rioleiice  applied  directly  either  to  the  hip  or  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  femur, 
a$  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body,  when  the  limbs  are  widely  separated,  and  the 
trunk  ia  inclined  strongly  forwards.  The  two  obturator,  geminal,  square  and 
pyriform  muscles  are  greatly  stretched,  and  sometimes  even  partially  ruptured, 
whOe  the  psoas  and  iliac  are  relaxed,  as  are  also  the  adductor,  pectineal,  and 
gInteaL  The  round  ligament  is  of  course  torn.  The  powerful  tension  into  which 
the  external  obturator  muscle,  a  fleshy  mass  of  large  size  and  great  strength,  is 
thrDvn  by  the  accident,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  immobility  of  the  limb,  of  the 
lavefsion  of  the  foot  and  knee,  and  of  the  excessive  pain  which  follows  any  attempt 
ai  rotation  and  abduction. 

The  dioffnosHc  signs  of  the  dislocation  are,  the  great  prominence  of  the 
trochanter  and  its  proximity  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
iliiiai ;  the  inverted  and  shortened  state  of  the  limb ;  the  fixed  position  of  the 
bead  of  the  bone  in  its  new  situation ;  and  the  impossibility  of  abducting  and 
rotAiiAg  the  knee. 

The  only  accident  with  which  this  luxation  is  at  all  likely  to  be  confounded  is 
IracKure  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  fig.  58,  within  the  capsular  ligament.  In 
fcaera],  however,  the  diagnosis  is  established  with  great  facility.  All,  in  fact, 
that  tbe  surgeon  has  to  do  is  to  remember  that,  in  fracture,  the  trochanter  is 
dravn  backwards,  and  less  salient  than  usual ;  that  the  foot  is  everted  instead 
fd  being  inverted,  as  in  luxation ;  that  the  limb  can  readily  be  restored  to  its 
proper  length  by  extension,  but  that  it  will  immediately  resume  its  former  posi- 
iwa  wbea  the  extension  is  discontinued ;  and,  finally,  that,  when  the  ends  of  the 
fragments  are  brought  in  contact  with  each  other,  crepitation  may  promptly  be 
elicited  by  rotating  tbe  thigh.  Moreover,  the  limb  may  be  moved,  although  not 
wctbout  great  suffering,  in  every  direction,  and  not  merely  inwards  and  slightly 
^vardSy  as  in  dislocation. 

Dhfficolty  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  occasionally  arises  from  injury  of  the 
nperior  extremity  of  the  femur,  attended  with  fracture  of  the  great  trochanter, 
ia  consequence  of  the  detached  fragment  being  drawn  upwards  and  backwards 
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by  the  action  of  the  mnades,  ioto  the  fosaa  naualljr  occupied  by  the  head  of  tbe 
bone  in  luxatioa.     The  signs  of  dietinction  are,  the  mo- 
Fig.  GS.  bility  of  the  broken  piece,  the  absence  of  iDTersion  of  the 
limb,  and  onr  ability  to  carry  the  thigh  nboat  in  different 
directions,  althongh  not  without  severe  pain. 

The  symptoms  of  iliac  dislocation  are  Boinetimes  pain- 
fully simnlated  by  a  fracture  of  the  acetabulum,  allowiDg 
the  bead  of  the  femur  to  escape  into  the  pehis.  Or,  r 
portion  of  thd  margin  of  this  cavity  may  be  broken  off.  and 
the  bone  ascend  into  the  iliac  fossa.  The  signs  of  dis- 
tinction are,  tbe  existence  of  crepitation  and  the  greater 
amount  of  injury  sustained  by  the  soft  parts.  When  the 
cotyloid  border  is  detached,  the  fact  will  be  denoted  by 
the  inoessant  tendency  to  recurrence  of  the  dislocation 
af^r  reduction. 

The  degree  of  shortening  attending  the  iliac  variety  of 

displacement  is  best  ascertained  by  extending  a  piece  of 

tape,  or  a  graduated  measure,  from  the  anterior  superior 

spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  centre  of  the  tuberosity 

of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur  on  each  side.      Or, 

instead  of  this,  the  tape  may  be  carried  along  the  middle 

line  of  the  body,  from  the  centre  of  the  fourchette  of  tbe 

sternum  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  placed  at  a  right  angle 

wit^  the  leg.     The  difference  In  the  result  will  indicate 

the  extent  of  the  defect     There  la  considerable  variation 

iBitmp-oUr  fruin™  of      '"  "^Sard  to  the  amount  of  shortening  in  different  cases. 

tb<  iLiKb-bsu.  On  an  average,  it  may  be  stated  to  range  from  two  inches 

to  two  inches  and  a  half;  but  occasioDally  it  is  as  ntnch 

as  three  inches  and  a  half,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  little  ae  an  inch  and  a  faalf. 

It  is  surprising  that  writers  should  invariably  insist  upon  stating  that  there  is 

less  prominence  of  the  great  trochanter  in  this  variety  of  luxation  tix&a  natural, 

whereas  a  little  refiection  will  serve  to  convince  any  one  that  such  an  opinion  is 

altogether  untenable.     To  prove  the  truth  of  this  remark  it  is  only  necessary  to 

examine  the  position  which  the  femur  assnmes  in  consequence  of  the  dislocation. 

The  whole  limb  being  strongly  rotated  inwards,  the  trochanter,  as  it  lies  in  its 

new  situation  just  above  the  rim  of  tiie  acetabalum,  or  partly  above  and  partly 

belovr,  is  necessarily  tilted  up  and  brought  forwards,  so  as  to  augment,  in  a  very 

striking  degree,  its  saliency  beneath  the  integuments  and  muscles  of  the  gluteal 

region.     An  excellent  idea  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  projection  of  the 

trochanter  may  be  formed  by  alternately  evening  and  inverting  the  foot  strongly 

In  the  ordinary  standing  attitude,  so  as  to  make,  on  the  one  hand,  the  big  toe  of 

the  rotated  limb  point  against  the  opposite  tarsus,  and,  on  the  other,  the  heel 

against  the  hollow  between  tbe  tendo  Achillis  and  the  iuner  malleolus,     la  the 

former  position,  the  bony  eminence  will  be  remarkably  prominent,  jutting  out  as 

a  rounded  maas,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  will  hardly  be  perceptible,  or,  at  all 

events,  be  comparatively  small.    In  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  bone  upwards 

and  backwards,  the  projection  is  abnormally  distinct,  and  is,  therefore,  a  sign  of 

great  duignostic  value. 

The  reduction  of  this  dislocation  may  generally  be  readily  effected  by  simple 
manipulation,  a  fact  Grst  clearly  established  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Rcid,  of  Rochester. 
In  a  paper,  published  in  1851,  he  conclusively  showed,  by  a  series  of  admirably 
conducted  experiments,  dissectioDs,  and  clinical  observations,  that  the  chief  im- 
pediment to  restoration  is  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles  that  are  affected  by  the  accident,  but  tbe  indirect  action  of  the 
muscles  that  are  put  upon  the  stretch  by  tbe  malposition  of  tbe  dislocated  bono, 
and  that  the  operation  may  always  be  safely,  certainly,  and  expeditiously  per* 
formed,  without  any  assistants,  pulleys,  or,  in  ^ort,  any  extraneone  aid  whatever. 
The  reduction  consists  of  certain  processes  and  evolutions,  in  which  the  shaft 
of  the  femur  is  employed  as  a  lever,  and  the  pelvis  as  a  fulcrum,  the  ol^ect  bving. 
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Fig.  59. 


in  tlie  first  iDstance,  to  dislodge  the  head  of  the  bone  from  its  new  situation,  and 
tb«fl  to  induce  the  muscles  to  pall  it  downwards  and  inwards  into  the  acetabulum, 
tbnstffoipelling  it,  as  it  were,  to  retrace  its  steps  along  the  route  which  it  travelled 
ui  the  dislocation.  In  conducting  the  operation,  the  most  eligible  plan  is  to  make 
the  pAlient  lie  opon  the  floor,  as  this  affords  a  much  firmer  resistance  than  a 
kMUkge,  bed,  or  low  table,  and  gives  the  surgeon,  moreover,  a  better  opportunity 
of  plftcdng  himself  in  any  position  that  may  be  deemed  requisite.  The  patient 
shoold  be  thoroughly  anaesthetized,  and  if  he  is  unusually  stout  and  plethoric, 
it  vill  not  be  amiss  to  bleed  him  copiously  at  the  arm,  as  a  preliminary  measure, 
thoofch  in  general  this  will  not  be  necessary.  In  the  female,  exposure  of  the 
person  10  avoided  by  means  of  a  sheet. 

Tl>e  operation  may  be  described,  for  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity,  as  consisnug 
<ti  three  stages.  In  the  first,  the  surgeon,  grasping  the  knee  with  one  hand,  and 
the  Leg  just  above  the  ankle  with  the  other,  flexes  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis  and 
the  leg  on  the  thigh,  carrying  the  limb  across  the  sound  one,  and  the  knee  over 
tlie  alHtonien  as  high  up  as  the  umbilicus.  In  the  second  stage,  the  knee  is 
turned  outwards  on  a  line  with  the  injured  side,  a  procedure  which  will  draw  the 
big  toe  from  its  inverted  into  an  everted  position,  and,  of  course,  incline  the  heel 
pruportionately  inwards,  or  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  third  stage,  the 
Soot  is  carried  across  the  sound  limb,  and  the  knee  pushed  outwards  and  down- 
radx,  when,  the  thigh  being  gently  rotated,  the  head  of  the  bone  slips  at  once 
into  its  socket,  with  an  audible  jerk,  and  the  injured  limb  resumes  its  natural 
po«]tioa.  The  whole  operation  may  usually  be  performed  in  less  than  two  minutes. 
Oa  one  occasion,  1  am  sure,  it  did  not  occupy  me  half  that  time.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  anything  more  simple,  efficient,  and  philosophical  than  the  whole 
proceeding.  As  Dr.  Keid  justly  observes,  it  not  only  relaxes  the  muscles  con- 
cvnied  in  the  displacement,  but  it  absolutely  compels  them,  by  their  own  efforts, 
to  draw  the  bone  into  its  proper  position,  making  them 
thus^  with  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  the 
redttciug  agents. 

±  The  Bciatic  dislocaiion  commonly  results  from  falls 
or  other  violence  applied  to  the  foot  or  knee  while  the 
body  is  strongly  inclined  forwards  upon  the  thigh,  or 
the  thigh  upwards  upon  tnp  pelvis.  In  either  case  the 
bead  of  the  bone,  breaking  through  the  posterior  and 
lower  part  of  the  capsular  ligament,  slips  backwards 
from  its  sodcet,  and  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  sciatic 
ootdi,  resting  upon  the  pyriform  muscle,  between  the 
sacro-sctatic  ligaments  and  the  convex  surface  of  the 
3lae  bone.  The  capsular  ligament  is  severed,  and  the 
psoasw  iliac,  and  obturator  muscles  are  put  upon  the 
•tretcb,  and  occasionally  otherwise  injured. 

The  symptoms  of  this  dislocation  bear  so  close  a  re- 
•embiance  to  those  of  the  iliac  that  several  late  writers 
are  disposed  to  regard  them  merely  as  modifications  of 
the  same  lesion,  the  one  being  an  exaggerated  form  of 
the  other.  I  have  myself,  however,  always  looked  upon 
them  as  separate  and  distinct  varieties,  and  shall,  there- 
fore, so  consider  them  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
•dooming  sketch,  fig.  59,  conveys  an  excellent  idea  of 
die  appearances  presented  by  the  injured  limb,  and  a 
comparison  between  it  and  the  preceding  will  serve  to 
show  that  they  differ  from  those  of  the  iliac  luxation 
enlj  in  being  less  marked.  The  limb  is  shortened  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and  so  firmly  impacted  in  its 
WW  position  that  it  is  impossible  to  bend  or  rotate  it ; 
the  great  toe  rests  against  the  ball  of  the  sound  one ; 

the  knee  is  tamed  in  and  advanced  over  its  fellow,  but  not  so  much  as  in  the 
dislocation  upwards ;  the  trochanter,  which  is  uncommonly  prominent,  is  lower 
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down  than  natural,  and  consequently  farther  off  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous 

Erocess  of  the  ilium ;  and  the  head  of  the  bone  is  so  deeply  buried  in  the  sciatic 
oilow  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  detect  it  by  the  finger,  except  in  thin, 
emaciated  persons.     Both  the  thigh  and  leg  are  slightly  flexed. 

The  characteristic  signs  of  the  dislocation  are,  the  situation  of  the  head  of 
the  bone  behind  and  belovr  the  acetabulum,  a  short  distance  above  the  taberoait r 
of  the  ischium ;  the  comparatively  slight  shortening  of  the  limb ;  the  firm  impac- 
tion of  the  thigh  in  its  new  locality;  and  the  unusual  distance  between  the 
trochanter  and  the  spine  of  the  ilium. 

In  a  case  of  sciatic  dislocation  recently  under  my  charge,  in  a  rather  thin  man, 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  I  took  special  pains  to  make  a  most  accurate  examina- 
tion, and,  from  notes  taken  at  the  moment,  I  am  enabled  to  append  the  following 
statement:  The  limb  was  nearly  one  inch  shorter  than  the  sound  one,  and 
strongly  flexed  at  the  knee.  When  an  attempt  was  inade  to  bring  the  thi^  and 
leg  in  a  straight  line,  the  man  complained  of  severe  pain,  and  immediately  raised 
his  loins,  so  that  it  was  quite  easy  to  pass  the  fist  and  arm  underneath.  When 
the  body  was  extended,  the  knee  became  immediately  bent,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  The  limb  lay  close  by  the  side  of  its  fellow,  and  could  neither  i>e 
carried  backwards  nor  outwards,  but  was  easily  flexed  on  the  pelvis.  When  the 
man  stood  up,  he  threw  his  body  very  much  forward,  and  the  limb  hung  close  by 
the  side  of  the  other,  the  knee  being  far  in  advance  of  the  sound  one  and  crossed 
somewhat  over  it ;  the  foot  was  almost  parallel  with  the  other,  but  the  heel  was 
raised  from  the  floor  nearly  two  inches.  Both  in  standing  and  lying,  the  tro- 
chanter was  at  least  one  inch  further  off  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium  than  the  opposite  one,  besides  being  unusually  prominent ;  and  the 
head  of  the  femur  could  be  distinctly  felt  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  iliam,  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  sciatic  notch,  rolling  under  the  finger  when  the  limb  was 
rotated  upon  its  axis. 

The  following  case  of  unreduced  sciatic  dislocation  of  the  left  side,  which  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  some  time  ago,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  this  form  of  injury.  The  patient  was  a  man,  aged  twenty-five,  who 
had  met  with  the  accident  more  than  eight  years  previously. 

The  knee  and  foot  were  much  inverted,  there  was  shortening  of  nearly  one 
inch  and  a  half,  and  the  whole  limb  had  a  wasted  aspect  The  external  gluteal 
muscle  was  nearly  normal,  but  the  middle  and  internal  were  excessively  atrophied, 
shortened  and  fused  together,  their  fibres  being  very  pale,  sparse,  and  partially 
transformed  into  fatty  and  fibrous  tissue.  The  pyriform,  also  much  reduced  in 
size,  was  stretched  over  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  inseparably  blended  with  the 
inner  and  middle  gluteal.  The  geminal  muscles  and  the  tendon  of  the  internal 
obturator  were  elongated,  and  twisted  round  the  neck  of  the  bone.  The  quadrate 
was  lengthened,  but  not  otherwise  perceptibly  changed. 

The  great  trochanter  was  three  inches  and  a  half  from  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  from  the  crest  of  that 
bone,  its  top  being  on  a  line  perpendicular  with  it 

The  head  of  the  femur  lay  across  the  upper  part  of  the  sciatic  notch,  being 
two  inches  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  a  few  lines  from  the  posterior 
inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  its  distance  from  the  crest  of  that  bone 
being  two  inches  and  three-quarters.  It  was  nearly  completely  divested  of  car- 
tilage, and  very  rough,  being  studded  with  numerous  little  bony  eminences. 
Surrounding  it  was  a  false  capsule,  varying  in  thickness  from  the  fourth  of  a 
line  to  a  line  and  a  half,  and  composed  principally  of  the  remnants  of  the  pyri- 
form and  the  two  small  gluteal  muscles ;  it  was  translucent  at  several  places, 
rough  on  its  inner  surface,  with  here  and  there  a  serous,  glistening  point,  and 
presented  a  large  quantity  of  reddish  filamentous  tissue,  Just  below  the  head  of 
the  bone,  to  which  and  to  its  neck  it  was  firmly  adherent.  The  ilium  and  sciatfio 
ligaments  which  accommodated  the  bone  were  sound,  and  it  was  evident,  froni 
the  manner  in  which  the  parts  had  been  impacted,  that  but  little  motion  existed 
after  the  accident.     The  acetabulum  was  nearly  filled  by  a  fibro-cartilagbous 
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nhstaoce,  ita  edges  liaving  beeo  ronnded  off  by 
ftbiurpiioa.  No  trace  could  be  discovered  of  the 
GSpsolar  ftnd  roaod  Itgnraeiita. 

3.  In  the  thyroid  dialocalion,  Bg.  60,  tlie  head 
of  the  femur  ie  thrown  downwardH  and  forwards 
into  the  thjrotd  foramen,  reetiog  upon  the  external 
obturMtor  muscle  bj  wbich  that  opening  is  covered 
ia,  the  great  trochaDt«r  being  turned  backwards 
ti>w«n]e  the  acetabulum.  It  ia  caused  by  falls 
Bpoo  tbe  foot  or  koee  while  the  thigh  is  widely 
•qMTSted  from  its  fellow,  aud  inclined  sharply 
baiefcwsrdft.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  by  a  heavy 
bod;.  iMch,  for  example,  as  a  sack  of  com,  striking 
tbe  hi[i  while  the  limb  ia  in  a  state  of  abdaction, 
and  ihetnink  bent  forwards.  The  gluteal  muscles 
are  drawn  downwards,  considerably  flattened,  and 
pat  upon  the  stretch  ;  the  pyriform  is  elongated 
and  tense ;  the  inter-articular  ligament  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  are  torn ; 
and  the  extensor  muscles  of  tbe  thigh  form  a  hard, 
firm  mass,  reaching  from  the  pubic  bone  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  tbe  knee. 

Tbe  aymploitu,  as  seen  in  fig.    61,   are  remark-     di.iiwmiob  imoihtih^mw  f.,n.in«o. 
aUy    prominent    and   distinctive.      The    hip   has 

luet  its  convexity,  and  in  place  of  the  projection  formed  by  the  trochanter  there 
is  a  decided  flattening,  and  sometimes  even  a  positive  depression  ;  the  trochanter, 
moreover,  ie  removed  considerably  further  from  the 
snlerior  superior  spinous  process  than  in  the  natural 
(tate.  The  limb  is  increased  in  length  from  an  inch 
aud  a  half  to  two  inches,  and,  owing  to  the  tension 
of  iho  gluteal  muscles,  stands  off  in  an  awkward  and 
constrained  manner  from  the  sound  one,  the  knees 
being  in  conseqaence  widely  separated  from  each 
Other.  The  trunk  is  bent  forwards  by  the  action  of  the 
pioas  and  iliac  muscles,  which  are  greatly  stretched  ; 
and  a  Urge  tnmor  ia  perceptible  in  the  regiou  of  the 
ihjioid  notch,  caused  by  the  presence  of  tbe  head  of 
the  femnr,  which,  however,  can  only  be  felt  distinctly 
in  thin  sabjeets,  and  in  the  absence  of  swelling.  The 
knee  ia  flexed,  and  much  in  advance  of  the  Gonnd 
one,  and  the  foot,  nsually  a  little  everted,  is  widely 
separated  fh)m  its  fellow.  Tbe  movements  of  adduc- 
tion, extension,  and  rotation  are  impracticable,  but 
those  of  abduction  and  flexion  may  be  execnted  by 
tbe  surgeon,  although  not  without  excessive  suffering. 

When  tbe  patient  stands  erect  aud  is  viewed  in 
profile,  the  body  and  limbs  are  found  to  form  an 
obtuse  angle  with  each  other,  owing  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  tbe  gluteal  muscles,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
that  of  the  iliac  and  psoas,  on  tbe  other,  the  latter 
presenting  at  the  same  time  a  tense  ridge  at  the 
ride  of  tbe  thigh,  perceptible  both  to  sight  and  touch ; 
the  toes  rest  on  the  floor,  while  tbe  heel  is  nsually 
lomewhat  elevated ;  the  hip,  by  its  flattened  condi-  ronnwi. 

tJun,  contrasts  strikingly  with  its  fellow ;  the  femoro- 

gloteol  creaae  is  lower  down  than  natnral;  and  tbe  knee  is  observed  to  be 
cieatly  in  advance  of  the  opposite  one.  If  the  patient  l>e  requested  to  extend 
ail  body  so  as  to  bring  it  on  a  line  with  the  thighs,  bo  will  tind  himself  incapa- 
ble of  doing  it,  and  will  suffer  severe  pain  from  the  attempt. 
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The  dtagnosiic  signs  are,  the  widely  separated  state  of  the  knees,  tbe  eloDpft- 
tioD  of  tbe  limb,  which  does  not  exist  in  any  uf  the  other  luxations  of  the  bip, 
the  forward  inclination  of  the  body,  tbe  flattened  stale  of  the  nates,  the  exces- 
sive tension  of  the  iliac  and  psoas  muscles  readily  felt  by  the  finger,  and  th» 
impossibility  of  addncting,  extending,  and  rotating  the  leg.  Another  good  sigia 
is  afforded  by  tbe  great  trochanter,  which  will  be  found  to  be  farther  off  from 
the  anterior  superior  spiaona  process  of  the  ilium  in  dislocation  than  ita  fellow  m 
on  the  opposite  side. 

4,  The  pubic  dinlocrUion  is  extremely  uncommon,  and  might,'  therefore,  alntoit 
be  classed  among  the  rare  forms  of  the  accident.  As  tbe  name  implies,  tbe  head 
of  tbe  femur  lies  upon  the  horizontal  branch  of  tbe  pubic  booe,  or,  rather,  apon 
this  hone  and  the  iliac,  flg.  62,  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  between  the 
antero-inferior  spinous  process  uf  tbe  ilium  and  tbe  femoral  vessels,  under  cover 
of  tbe  iliac,  psoas,  and  straight  mnsdes.  Tbe  displacement  is  caused  by  falls 
while  tlie  limb  is  pushed  backwards  and  outwards,  and  there  is  a  heavy  load 
upon  the  shoulder,  as  when  a  man  carries  a  bag  of  wheat,  and  his  feet  suddenly 
give  way  under  him.  Another  mode  in  which  it  may  be  produced  is  by  the 
sudden  bending  of  the  body  backwards,  while  the  foot  is  implanted  in  a  ditch  or 
hollow,  and  tbe  femur  is  kept  straight  by  the  action  of  its  extensor  muscles. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  head  of  the  bone  ruptures  the  upper  and  inner 
portion  of  the  capsular  ligament,  and  slips  out  of  its  socket  into  the  groin. 

Fig.  92.  Fig.  S3. 


In  this  luxation,  fig.  63,  tbe  limb  is  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  other ;  the  foot  and  knee  are  everted,  and  separated  from  their  fellows, 
thoDgbin  a  less  degree  than  in  the  thyroid  displacement;  the  buttock  is  flattened; 
the  great  trochanter  lies  nearer  tbe  middle  line  than  naturally  ;  the  femoro-glnteal 
fold  is  above  its  ordinary  level ;  and  a  distinct  prominence,  hard,  rounded,  and 
easily  impressed  by  moving  the  leg,  exists  in  the  groin,  just  above  Poupart'a 
ligament,  representing  the  head  of  the  femur.  Adduction  and  rotation  inwards 
are  impracticable.     In  a  case  of  pubic  dislocation  seen  by  i'hysick,  in  1305,  the 
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bctd  of  the  bone  lay  beneath  Poapart's  ligament,  and  the  limb  was  a  little 
Umger  than  the  sound  one.  Larrey  saw  an  iDStaDce  in  which  the  femar  pro- 
jected nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body. 

Th«  flattening  of  the  buttock,  the  slight  shortening  of  the  limb,  the  emersion 
of  the  toea,  the  impofisibility  of  rotating  the  thigh  inwards,  and  the  existence  of 
the  bead  of  the  bone  in  the  groin,  are  marks  which  sufficiently  characterize  the 
•cddeat  to  prevent  mistake. 

OmertU  Diagnosis, — If  we  compare  these  four  varieties  of  luxations  with 
ladi  other,  we  sfiall  find,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  two,  sufficiently  broad 
mrks  of  dissimilarity  to  render  the  diagnosis,  with  a  little  care,  quite  easy. 
The  thjroid  is  the  only  one  in  which  there  is  any  lengthening  of  the  limb  ;  in 
lU  tbe  others  it  is  shortened,  least  in  the  pubic,  and  most  in  the  iliac.  In  the 
Oiie«nd  sciatic  the  hip  is  abnormally  prominent ;  in  the  other  two  it  is  flattened; 
is  tbe  former  the  knee  and  foot  are  inverted,  in  the  latter  they  are  everted, 
decidedlj  in  the  pubic  variety,  and  generally  very  slightly  in  the  thyroid.  In 
all  tbe  head  of  the  bone  may  generally,  with  a  little  care  and  patience,  be  per- 
edfed  by  the  touch  in  its  abnormal  position,  especially  in  thin  persons,  and 
before  the  occurrence  of  much  swelling,  rolling  about  when  the  leg  is  rotated 
opoo  it<  axis.  The  great  points  to  be  attended  to,  when  there  is  anytdoubt 
lespecting  the  diagnosis,  are,  the  state  of  the  limb  as  to  the'  change  in  its  length, 
azif,  and  movements ;  the  position  of  the  great  trochanter,  especially  its  distance 
from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium ;  and  the  location  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  and  our  ability  or  inability  to  feel  it  in  its  new  situation.  All 
tbat  the  surgeon  has  to  do  is  to  give  proper  heed  to  these  considerations,  and 
b«  vili  seldom  be  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  injury.  The 
investigation  will,  of  course,  always  be  materially  facilitated  by  the  use  of  chloro- 

When  all  the  ordinary  means,  such  as  the  most  thorough  and  patient  examinar 
tion  with  the  touch,  sight,  and  mensuration,  fail,  the  mystery  may  often  be  solved 
vitb  the  exploring  in.strumeut,  inserted  at  various  points  of  the  hip,  and  moved 
thout  in  different  directions  in  search  of  osseous  prominences  and  depressions. 
A  long,  slender  needle,  sinking  in  to  a  great  depth  in  the  natural  situation  of 
tbe  acetabulum,  would  infallibly  declare  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone, 86  the  existence  of  an  unusual  osseous  tumor  outside  of  that  cavity  would 
eotainly  indicate  the  location  of  that  bone  in  its  new  position.  As  there  are  no 
nnportant  vessels  or  nerves  in  and  about  the  hip,  such  a  procedure  would  be 
entirely  free  from  the  danger  of  hemorrhage  and  even  pain.  My  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  that,  although  perfectly  safe  and  easy,  it  will  rarely  be  necessary  in  any 
;  the  nature  of  the  lesion  being  generally  too  well  marked  to  elude  detection. 

GCXERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  REDUCTION  OF  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  HIP-JOINT. 


already  described  what  in  my  opinion  is  the  most  unexceptionable 
Bieihod  of  redoction  in  the  iliac  dislocation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
same  mode  of  treatment  is  applicable  to  the  other  varieties.  I  restored  by  this 
method,  many  years  ago,  with  the  greatest  facility,  a  sciatic  luxation  of  seven- 
teen days'  standing,  and  quite  a  number  of  instances  have  been  reported  in 
which  it  was  snccessfully  employed  in  the  thyroid  and  pubic  forms  of  the  accident 
Indeed  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  it  is  the  only  true  method  in  all 
ifialooationa  of  the  hip-joint,  the  only  exception  being  in  chronic  cases ;  but  even 
bere  it  vill  probably  be  found  that  it  vrill  generally  answer,  provided  it  is  applied 
Hi  a  pTY>per  manner,  and  with  the  requisite  degree  of  patience  and  perseverance. 
Ib  an  iliac  displacement  of  one  month's  duration,  under  my  care  in  1855,  in  a 
ftoQt,  mnscular  man,  aged  twenty-two,  I  succeeded  perfectly,  by  manipulation 
•iime.  Alter  complete  failure  with  the  pulleys  employed  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a 
kal(  tbe  patient  being  all  the  while  thoroughly  relaxed  by  chloroform.  In  1863 
I  pnmiptly  reduced,  by  similar  means,  a  dislocation  of  twenty-seven  days'  stand- 
inir  fa  »  lad  fourteen  years  old. 
In  the  pubic  and  thyroid  dislocations,  reduction  has  occasionally  been  effected 
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by  the  heel  in  the  perineum,  the  patient  and  surgeon  lying  in  opposite  directions, 
as  in  luxations  of  the  shoulder.  The  pelvis  being  thus  firmly  fixed  by  the  foot, 
extension  is  made  by  grasping  the  leg  above  the  ankle,  the  limb  being  gradaally 
carried  over  the  sound  one  as  the  head  of  the  bone  approaches  the  cotyloid 
cavity.  Or,  instead  of  this,  the  leg  may  be  flexed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  kne^, 
and  a  long,  stout  noose  secured  round  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  and  thrown 
over  the  operator's  neck  and  shoulder,  which  will  thus  afford  him  much  greater 
control  over  the  limb.  This  method,  however,  which  recommends  itself  by  it« 
simplicity,  is  applicable  only  in  very  thin,  feeble  subjects,  offering  bat  little 
muscular  resistance. 

In  the  dislocation  into  the  thyroid  foramen.  Dr.  Brainard  has  suggested  a  plan 
which  seems  to  be  worthy  of  constant  trial.  It  consists  in  placing  a  piece  of 
wood,  properly  padded,  as  a  fulcrum,  into  the  perineum,  between  the  thighs, 
which  are  then  used  as  levers,  the  knees  being  extended  daring  the  operation, 
and  the  limbs  closely  approximated,  or  even  slightly  crossed.  In  this  manner 
he  has  promptly  succeeded  in  effecting  reduction  in  four  cases,  in  one  of  them 
after  the  fruitless  employment  of  the  pulleys  and  Jarvis's  adjuster.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  fulcrum  should  not,  on  an  average,  exceed  four  inches  and  a  half,  other- 
wise it  might  prevent  the  head  of  the  femur  from  rising  out  of  its  abnormal 
position,  and  thus  endanger  the  occurrence  of  fracture  of  its  neck. 

Sometimes  the  redaction  may  be  effected  by  placing  the  patient  upon  his  back 
in  bed,  with  one  of  the  posts  between  his  thighs,  close  up  to  the  perineum.  The 
limb  on  the  affected  side  should  then  be  carried  inwards,  across  the  median  line, 
so  as  to  force  the  head  of  the  bone  out  of  its  unnatural  position.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  raise  the  post,  otherwise  the  femur  may  be  thrown  into  the  sdatie 
notch.     In  this  manner  the  bedpost  acts  as  a  fnlcmm,  and  the  thigh  as  a  lerer. 

When  manipulation  fails,  as  it  occasionally  will,  especially  in  very  stout,  robust 
persons,  and  in  cases  of  a  chronic  character,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  pnlleys, 
for  then  even  severe  measures  would  be  preferable  to  leaving  the  luxation  anre- 
duced,  and  letting  the  patient  remain  a  cripple  for  life.  The  general  principles 
which  should  guide  the  practitioner  in  the  use  of  these  instruments  have  already 
been  pointed  out.  I  shall,  therefore,  limit  myself  here  to  a  brief  descripUoD  of 
the  operation  as  applicable  to  the  several  varieties  of  dislocations  of  the  hip. 

The  patient  should  be  laid  apon  his  back  on  the  floor,  or  on  a  firm  table,  lounge, 
or  bed,  between  two  strong  objects,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  apart,  in  each  of 
which  a  large  hook  is  fixed.  A  stent,  soft  piece  of  muslin,  neatly  folded,  and  at 
least  four  yards  in  length,  is  placed  in  the  perineum,  and  being  carried  over  the 
groin  and  buttock,  its  ends  are  tied  together,  and  fastened  to  the  hook  behind  the 
patient's  head.  Another  band  is  carried  round  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  and 
given  to  an  assistant,  to  prevent  the  injured  hip  from  being  drawn  down  during 
the  operation.  Finally,  a  large  wet  napkin  is  rolled  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
thigh,  and  over  this  is  buckled  a  leather  band,  with  two  lateral  straps  provided 
each  with  a  ring.  Or,  instead  of  the  band,  a  stout  fillet  is  employed,  being  fast- 
ened by  means  of  a  wet  roller,  or  the  French  knot,  the  ends  being  so  disposed 
as  to  come  down  on  each  side  of  the  knee,  a  little  below  which  they  are  to  be 
tied.  The  knee  being  now  bent  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  and  inclined  a  little 
across  its  fellow,  the  pulleys,  secured  to  the  extending  band  and  the  staple,  are 
put  in  motion  by  gently  drawing  the  cord.  As  soon  as  the  apparatus  Is  tho- 
roughly put  upon  the  stretch,  and  the  patient  begins  to  evince  symptoms  of 
suffering,  as  he  will  be  sure  to  do  if  he  has  not  taken  chloroform,  the  efforts  are 
to  be  relaxed,  to  allow  the  muscles  time  to  become  fatigued.  After  having  waited 
a  few  minutes,  the  cord  is  again  tightened,  so  as  to  increase  the  tension  a  Httle 
further,  when  the  efforts  are  to  be  again  intermitted.  Taking  care  to  proceed  in 
this  slow,  gentle,  and  gradual  manner,  unti]  the  head  of  the  femor  has  reached 
the  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  the  surgeon  Intrusts  the  management  of  the  cord  to 
an  assistant,  while  he  himself,  grasping  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  rotates  the 
limb  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  its  displacement,  and  thus  promotes  the 
return  of  the  bone  to  its  socket,  the  reduction  being  generally  indicated  by  a 
distinct  snap.     When  the  head  of  the  bone  hitches  against  the  bnm  of  the  aoeta- 
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bttlam,  its  disengagement  may  be  materially  facilitated  by  means  of  a  fillet  placed 
roand  the  groin,  and  thrown  over  the  operator's  neck  and  shoulder,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  lilt  the  bone  up  to  a  leTel  with  the  cotyloid  cavity,  into  which  it  will  then 
be  drawn  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  The  length  of  time  during  which 
the  action  of  the  pulleys  is  to  be  maintained  must  depend  upon  circumstances ; 
in  some  csaes  the  restoration  is  eflfected  in  a  few  minutes,  in  others  not  under 
•everal  hoars. 

The  annexed  cut,  fig.   64,  illustrates  the  position  of  the  patient  during  the 

Fig.  64. 


Redaotlon  with  the  palleyt. 

operation,  the  arrangement  of  the  pulleys  and  extending  bands,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  limb. 

In  the  iliac  and  sciatic  dislocations  the  rule  is  to  let  the  patient  lie  on  his  back, 
and,  after  the  extension  and  counter-extension  have  been  kept  up  for  some  time, 
to  cany  the  affected  limb  across  the  opposite 
ooe^  as  this  enables  the  head  of  the  bone  the  Fig.  65. 

more  easily  to  disengage  itself  from  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis.  In  the  thyroid  and  pubic  varie- 
ties the  extension  is  directed  downwards  and 
backwards,  the  foot  of  the  affected  limb  being 
carried  behind  the  sound  one,  and  the  patient 
lyinir  upon  the  uninjured  side.  The  manner 
Jf  cooducting  the  proceeding  is  represented 
ia  figs.  65  and  66. 

In  our  attempts  at  reduction,  it  occasion- 
ally happens  that  the  head  of  the  bone,  instead 
of  retaming  to  its  socket  in  the  act  of  being 
lifted  oat  of  its  abnormal  position,  drops  into 
some  other,  from  which  it  is  found  to  be  more 
diffioilt  to  dislodge  it  than  it  was  in  the  first 
inslaoce.  This  aeeident  is  most  liable  to  oc- 
ear  in  the  iliac  luxation,  which,  as  the  head 
of  the  femur  is  moved  about  to  disengage  it 
finom  the  iliac  fossa,  is  readily  converted  into 
the  aciatic.  Occasionally  the  pnbic  displace- 
mest  is  changed  into  the  thyroid ;  and  an  in- 
Mance  happened  some  years  ago  at  the  Penn- 
sytvania  Hospital,  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Neill, 
io  which,  daring  the  reduction,  the  bone  was 
thrown  oat  of  Uie  th3rroid  foramen  into  the 
seiatie  notch,  from  which  it  was  afterwards  returned  with  great  difficulty  by  means 
of  the  palleys.  These  accidents  are  generally  unavoidable  ;  but  a  knowledge  of 
the  possibility  of  their  occurrence  should  put  the  surgeon  upon  his  guard,  that  he 
may  not  be  deceived  ander  an  idea  that  he  has  effected  reduction  when  he  has 
only  aacceeded  ia  producing  another  displacement. 

When  the  bead  of  the  bone  has  resumed  its  original  position,  as  may  always 
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be  known  by  the  disappearance  of  the  symptomB,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the 
limb  witb  tbat  of  iu  fellow,  a  return  of  tbe  accident  is  to  be  prereoted  bj  keep- 
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ing  the  thighs  close  together  by  means  of  a  handkerchief  or  strip  of  bandofre 
tied  just  above  the  knees.  Recumbency  will  be  necessary  for  at  least  three 
weeks;  and  during  the  first  eight  or  ten  days  the  hip  should  be  kept  constaQtIy 
covered  with  cloths  wrung  out  of  astrongsotuiion  of  acetate  of  lend  and  laudaDum. 
If  the  inflammation  run  high,  leeches,  active  purgation,  the  antfmonial  and  saline 
mixture,  and  even  general  bleeding  may  be  demanded.  After  the  morbid  action 
has  measurably  subsided,  sorbefacient  lotions,  and  passive  motion  of  the  joint 
will  be  required,  to  promote  the  removal  of  plastic  matter,  and  prevent  anchylosis. 

It  is  seldom  that  any  of  the  luxations  of  the  hip  recnr  after  the  bone  has  been 
proporiy  replaced,  for  such  is  the  depth  of  the  acetabulum  and  the  nice  adapta- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  femur  as  to  render  au  event  of  this  kind  extremely  difficult 
after  recovery  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury.  A  remarkable  inntoncc, 
however,  occasionally  occurs,  in  which  the  same  displacement  happens  frcquenlty 
in  pretty  rapid  succession  in  the  same  person.  Thus,  Mr.  John  F.  South 
gives  the  case  of  a  woman,  who,  in  the  space  of  thirteen  years,  dislocated  her 
femur  upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  ilium  not  less  than  tweuty-nnc  times; 
latterly  from  so  trivial  a  cause  as  stooping,  or  turning  in  bed.  The  accident 
originally  happened  when  she  was  twenty-four  years  old,  from  slipping  on  a  piece 
of  orange-peel. 

In  this  case  the  ^^ncnt  recurrence  of  the  displacement  was  no  doubt  due  to 
extensive  rupture  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joint ;  but  now  and  then  it  is  found  lo 
depend  upon  fracture  of  the  border  of  the  cotyloid  cavity.  However  induced, 
the  accident  is  clways  to  be  deplored  because  it  is  generally  irremediable. 

ANOHAi:.OUB  DISLOCATIONS  OP  THE  HIP-JOINT. 

The  hip,  like  tbe  shoulder,  is  subject  to  certain  forms  of  displacement,  U>  which, 
from  the  infrequency  of  their  occurrence,  the  term  rare,  irregular,  or  anomalous 
may  be  applied.  Tbey  are  perhaps,  for  the  most  part,  merely  exa^eratad  states 
of  tbe  more  ordinary  varieties  of  the  accident,  as  will  be  rendered  evident  from 
the  annexed  acconnt,  comprising  a  succinct  outline  of  the  principal  reported  cases. 
In  a  m^ority  of  these  the  head  of  the  femnr  was  thrown  downwards  agrainst 
some  portion  of  the  ischium ;  iu  one  it  was  lodged  in  tbe  perineum,  and  iu  one 
it  was  pushed  upwards  and  inwards  against  tbe  ilium,  lying  in  tbe  space  between 
its  two  anterior  superior  spinous  processes. 

In  a  case  which  happened  to  Mr.  Robert  Keate,  the  head  of  the  bone  lay  close 
to,  and  on  a  level  with,  the  tuberosity  of  the  igchium,  where  it  oonid  be  distinctly 
felt  rollinfT  about  under  the  finger  on  moving  the  thigh,  which  was  more  than 
three  inches  longer  than  natural,  much  flexed  upon  the  pelvis,  and  widely  sepft> 
rated  from  tbe  sound  one.  The  leg  was  greatly  bent,  the  foot  much  everted, 
and  the  large  trochanter  extremely  sunk.  By  drawing  the  upper  part  of  the 
femur  outwards,  and  pressing  the  knee  sharply  iuwards,  tbe  head  of  the  boae 
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Trlonird  to  Its  natural  place  with  a  decided  snap.  Immediately  afterwards, 
htrwfiwtfT,  the  limb  could  be  elongated  by  slight  traction,  inducing  the  belief  that 
m  portion  of  the  cartilaginous  rim  of  the  acetabulum  had  been  broken  off  in  the 
arcidcnt,  which  had  been  caused  by  the  man  falling  from  his  horse  into  a  deep, 
narrow  ditch,  the  animal  tumbling  backwards  upon  him. 

Id  a  ease  described  by  Mr.  Wonnald,  the  head  of  the  femur  rested  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  aboTC  the  quadrate  muscle.  The 
■irridcnt,  caused  by  a  leap  from  a  third-story  window,  was  attended  with  other 
iDJury,  which  soon  prored  fatal.  The  head  of  the  bone  was  easily  recognized 
in  its  new  situation.  The  limb,  considerably  shortened  and  inverted,  formed  half 
a  right  angle  with  the  body,  and  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  crossing  the  pubic  sym- 
phyei#^  was  immorably  fixed  in  this  position. 

Mr.  Earle  was  called  to  a  case  where  the  head  of  the  bone  lay  upon  the  spine 
of  tlie  ischium ;  the  limb  was  lengthened  about  half  an  inch,  but  there  was 
&«itlier  eversion  nor  inversion ;  the  trochanter  was  farther  back  and  less  prominent 
than  natural ;  an  extraordinary  vacuity  existed  in  front  of  the  hip ;  and  the 
OQiline  of  the  sartorius  and  tensor  muscles  was  uncommonly  distinct,  their 
tdgtn  being  tense  and  almost  sharp. 

Vt,  Kirkbride  met  with  an  instance  where  the  head  of  the  femur  was  thrown 
upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  ischium,  between  its  tuberosity  and 
spine.  The  thigh  lay  across  the  sound  'one,  the  leg  was  flexed,  the  limb  was 
IrDgthened  at  least  an  inch,  and  the  interval  between  the  great  trochanter  and 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  was  much  increased.  Rotation 
was  difficult,  and  extension  impossible.  The  head  of  the  bone  was  easily  felt  in 
its  Dew  situation.  The  accident  was  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  considerable  height, 
ia  wtiich  the  body  was  crushed  by  a  heavy  piece  of  timber.  The  reduction  was 
«flc«ted  by  the  pulleys,  but  not  without  difficulty,  for  the  man  was  very  muscular, 
aad  tbe  bone  was  firmly  impacted. 

I>r.  J.  M.  Warren  has  seen  two  cases  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  rested 
against  the  ascending  rxjmus  of  the  ischium,  the  thigh  projecting  out  laterally  at 
a  right  angle  with  the  trunL  A  deep  hollow  existed  at  the  spot  naturally 
ooeapied  by  the  great  trochanter.  The  reduction  was  effected,  in  one  case,  by 
nanipulation,  in  the  other,  by  the  pulleys. 

iJr.  Willard  Parker  has  reported  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  femur  into  the 
perineum,  in  a  man,  aged  thirty-five,  who  was  iiyured  iu  calking  a  boat,  his  body 
being  bent  strongly  forwards  and  his  feet  widely  separated.  While  in  this  posi- 
tion, the  boat  fell  upon  him,  throwing  him  down  by  the  side  of  the  timber  over 
which  be  had  been  standing,  so  as  to  force  the  right  thigh  between  it  and  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  When  extricated  from  this  position,  the  limb  was  found 
to  project  at  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  the  nates  being  flattened,  and  the  toes 
turned  slightly  inwards.  Tbe  head  of  the  bone,  upon  rotating  the  thigh,  could  be 
distinctly  felt  in  the  perineum  behind  the  scrotum,  near  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 
Tbe  reduction  was  readily  effected  by  confining  the  pelvis  and  extending  down- 
wards and  outwards,  aided  by  moderate  rotation.  In  this  way  the  head  of  the 
bone  was  made  to  ascend  over  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  into  the  thyroid  foramen, 
from  which  It  was  afterwards  conducted  into  the  acetabulum  by  carrying  the 
linb  across  the  sound  one. 

A  case  similar  to  the  above  occurred  to  Dr.  Pope,  of  *St.  Louis,  in  a  man, 
aired  forty,  who  had  his  body  crushed  by  the  caving  iu  of  a  bank  of  earth,  at  a 
flDomeot  when  he  was  standing  in  a  bent  position,  with  his  limbs  widely  separated. 
Tbe  thigh,  inclined  somewhat  forwards,  formed  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  the 
b<^  of  the  bone  being  felt  under  the  skin  of  the  raphe  of  the  perineum.  The 
acfftlent  was  associated  with  fracture  of  the  leg  and  arm.  Reduction  was  effected 
with  the  pulleys,  the  bone  returning  with  a  loud  snap.    . 

Several  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  was  dislocated 
apwBfds  and  inwards  into  the  space  between  the  two  anterior  spinous  processes. 
lo  one,  examined  by  Mr.  Morgan,  the  bone,  lying  in  this  precise  spot,  could  be 
dtetinctly  felt  under  Poupart's  ligament,  upon  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  The  promi- 
tokce  of  the  great  trochanter  was  entirely  lost,  the  thigh  was  shortened  at  least 
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two  inches,  the  toes  were  excessively  everted,  and  the  injured  limb  hmd  a  '~ 
dency  to  cross  the  sound  one.    Rotation  was  impossibJe,  bat  a]l  the  other  sl*-*^  - 
could  be  performed,  though  only  in  a  limited  degree,  and  not  withoat  great  ja  . 
Reduction  was  easily  effected.    A  similar  case  has  been  described  by  Mr,  Tra>-*i 
it  was  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  height  of  twenty  feet^  in  which  the  leH  boti   « 
struck  upon  a  coil  of  chain  cable.     Here,  however,  the  neck,  and  not  the  Lt:. 
of  the  bone,  lay  between  the  two  anterior  spinous  processes,  the  head  nd  br  -• 
perceptible.     The  left  nates  was  flattened,  and  the  limb,  shortened  and  ever.' 
had  the  appearance,  when  the  patient  stood  erect,  of  being  suspended  from  v 
anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  ilium.     A  little  below  and  to  the  outer  siat 
this  point  was  the  great  trochanter,  easily  distinguished  by  the  finger. 

In  1858,  a  case  occurred  to  Mr.   Luke,  in  which  the  head  of  the  l«>nf  ^* 
lodged  midway  between  the  thyroid  hole  and  the  ischiatic  notch,  irnmed^- 
beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  acetabulum.     The  limb  was  lengthened  one  h  • 
without  eversion  or  inversion,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  was  easily  felt  in  it5 1  ' 
position.     The  reduction  was  accomplished  without  difficulty.     The  man  dr  ■ 
from  the  effects  of  other  injuries,  the  dislocation  was  reproduced  in  the  diss^rrti 
of  the  joint.     The  inferior  gemellus  and  square  femoral  had  been  torn,  the  Lv: 
part  of  the  capsular  ligament  had  given  way,  and  the  round  ligament  was  r*' 
pletely  detached.     The  patient,  a  stout  man,  fifty  years  of  age,  had  been  ban 
a  fall  into  a  dry-dock. 

Finally,  Dr.  E.  W.  Hodder.  of  Toronto,  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  man,  ar 
twenty-two  years,  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  was  thrown  under  the  aiW. 
the  pnbes.     The  accident  was  caused  by  a  large  quantity  of  earth  falling  uf"  - 
the  loins  and  hips.     The  bone  could  easily  be  felt  in  its  abnormal  position,  and  tfc^ 
thigh,  as  the  patient  stood  up,  formed  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  tmnk     Tr- 
knee  was  everted,  a  remarkable  concavity  existed  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilib: 
the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles  were  very  tense,  and  the  great  trochanter  o**; 
scarcely  be  felt.     The  affected  limb,  was,  if  anything,  a  little  longer  than  -' 
sound  one. 

The  above  cases  will  serve  as  types  of  most  of  those  anomalous  forms  of  i\'^^ 
femoral  dislocations  that  will  be  likely  to  occur  in  practice.  The  symptoms  &r 
usually  prominent,  if  not  positively  characteristic.  The  treatment  must  be  ov 
ducted  according  to  the  general  principles  which  guide  the  practitioner  in  it' 
management  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  luxation  of  the  hip-joint  Manipolati  •- 
alone  will  frequently  suffice  to  effect  reduction,  as  there  is  always  necessarily  ei- 
tensive  rupture  of  the  soft  parts  ;  when  greater  force  is  required,  recourse  mu-t 
be  had  to  the  pulleys.  In  some  of  the  cases  above  mentioned,  the  restoratir 
was  effected  by  a  kind  of  compound  process,  the  dislocation  being  first  ehanp" 
into  a  common  one,  from  which  the  head  of  the  bone  was  afterwards  returned  u 
its  natural  position  by  a  secondary  effort 

CHRONIO  DISLOCATIONS  OP  THE  HIP-JOINT. 

Chronic  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint  are  occasionally  brought  nnder  the  ob5*^ 
vation  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  question,  therefore,  necessarily  arises,  when  ahoa]^ 
such  displacements  be  considered  as  irreducible  ?  It  has  been  seen  elsewhere  thr 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  OBserts  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  imprudent  to  attemi: 
restoration  after  the  eighth  week,  except  in  persons  of  a  debilitated  frame,  •: 
very  lax  habit  of  body ;  and  most  English  and  American  surgeons,  adopting  tli.^ 
view,  have  inculcated  similar  precepts.  I  believe  this  opinion  to  be  in  the  ma'c 
correct,  and  it  may  even  be  assumed  that  there  are  not  a  few  cases  which  wiii 
resist  all  efforts  at  reduction  long  before  the  expiration  of  this  period.  In  ua 
especial  manner  is  this  true  of  the  dislocations  backwards  into  the  sciatic  notch 
and  downwards  into  the  thyroid  foramen,  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  becomts 
much  sooner  firmly  and  immovably  fixed  in  its  new  position  than  in  the  iliac  and 
pubic  varieties.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  himself  admits  the  existence  of  exceptions 
and  he  has  published  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  luxation,  upon  the  dorsum  of 
the  ilium,  reduced  after  the  lapse  of  five  years.     Numerous  instances  of  a  sUniiar 
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purport,  only  of  much  shorter  duration,  haye  been  narrated  by  other  writers,  all 
tending  to  show  that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  reduction  may  be  hoped 
for  after  a  joint  has  been  out  of  place  for  several  months. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  what  has  elsewhere  been  insisted  upon  in 
regard  to  the  considerations  which  should  influence  the  surgeon  in  the  choice  of 
Ilia  cases ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  circumstances  which  should  induce  him  to 
attempt  or  decline  interference.  Full  instruction  has  already  been  given  upon 
this  subject,  and  yet,  in  view  of  its  paramount  importance,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
subjoin  a  few  remarks,  if  it  be  only  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  greater  care  and 
caution. 

The  circumstances  which  may  usually  be  considered  as  forbidding  any  efforts 
at  restoration  are,  first,  the  absence  of  mobility  in  the  luxated  bone ;  secondly, 
occlusion  of  the  acetabulum  by  fibrinous  deposits  ;  and,  thirdly,  great  disorder  of 
the  general  health,  rendering  it  probable  that  the  system  could  not  withstand  the 
shock  and  irritation  following  the  operation. 

The  first  of  these  points  can  usually  be  determined  by  moving  the  limb  about 
in  different  directions,  and  watching  the  degree  of  displacement  suffered  by  the 
femur.  The  examination  should  be  conducted  by  taking  hold  of  the  knee,  or, 
better  still,  of  the  knee  and  ankle,  and  it  will  be  most  efficient  if,  while  the  limb  is 
rotated,  or  attempted  to  be  rotated,  the  hand  is  applied  to  the  head  of  the  luxated 
femur.  When  there  is  no  motion,  or  motion  only  in  a  limited  degree,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  adhesions  are  too  strong  to  admit  of  rupture  without  risk  of 
serious  injury  to  the  parts. 

It  is  not  always,  indeed  not  generally,  easy  to  determine  whether  the  acetabulum 
has  been  filled  up  or  not  by  plastic  deposits.  The  probability  of  such  an  occur- 
rence may  be  inferred  if  the  accident  has  been  followed  by  severe  inflammatory 
action,  if  the  parts  have  ceased  to  be  tender  on  pressure,  and  if  the  head  of  the 
bone  has  contracted  firm  adhesions  to  the  surrounding  tissues.  If  any  doubt 
remain,  the  exploring  needle  might  be  used,  its  point  being  carried  about  in 
different  directions,  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  consistence  of  the  obstructing 
substance. 

It  may  be  stated  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  acetabulum  will  be  filled 
up  much  sooner  in  young,  robust  subjects  than  in  the  aged  and  feeble,  and  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  likelihood  of  its  being  so  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  displacement. 

Finally,  the  patient's  health  may  be  so  much  reduced  as  imperatively  to  prohibit 
all  attempts  at  reduction,  not  on  account  of  any  pain  that  might  be  experienced, 
for  chloroform  would  effectually  prevent  that,  but  because  so  much  violence  might 
be  done  m  the  operation  as  to  cause  the  most  intense  inflammation  and  constitu- 
tional irritation,  placing  life  in  imminent  peril. 

When  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  undertake  the  treatment  of  such  cases,  it  will 
generally  be  necessary  to  use  the  pulleys,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
already  laid  down  for  their  employment ;  but  sometimes  the  object  may  readily 
be  attained,  or,  at  all  events,  without  much  difficulty,  simply  by  manipulation. 
Thus,  Dr.  Dupierris,  of  Havana,  met  with  a  case  of  iliac  luxation  of  six  months' 
standing,  in  which  he  succeeded  most  satisfactorily  by  this  method  alone ;  and 
.  a  number  of  instances  of  a  character  nearly  equally  remarkable  have  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  other  surgeons.  Such  examples  are  ftiU  of  instruction,  and  de- 
serving of  the  most  attentive  consideration,  conveying,  as  they  do,  a  highly 
valuable  practical  lesson.  Nevertheless,  they  must  be  regarded  merely  as  excep- 
tions, nothing  more :  to  view  them  as  rules  would  be  to  contravene  the  laws  of 
morbid  action,  and  would,  practically,  lead  to  the  worst  results. 

Finally,  a  case  has  occasionally  occurred  in  which,  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  a 
cbronio  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint,  the  femur  has  given  way  at  its  neck  within 
the  capsular  ligament,  and  such  an  accident  has  been  known  to  be  followed  by  a 
good  use  of  the  limb.  An  instance  of  this  kind  fell  under  my  observation  in 
1861,  in  consoltation  with  my  colleague,  Professor  Pancoast,  in  a  gentleman 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  years  of  age.  The  head  of  the  femur  lay  upon  the 
iliac  bone,  the  displacement  having  occurred  nearly  three  months  previouslj. 
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two  inches,  the  toes  were  excessively  everted,  and  the  injured  limb  had  a  ten* 
dency  to  cross  the  sound  one.  Rotation  was  impossible,  but  all  the  other  mottoQS 
could  be  performed,  though  only  in  a  limited  degree,  and  not  without  great  pain. 
Reduction  was  easily  effected.  A  similar  case  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Travers ; 
it  was  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  in  which  the  left  buttock 
struck  upon  a  coil  of  chain  cable.  Here,  however,  the  neck,  and  not  the  head 
of  the  bone,  lay  between  the  two  anterior  spinous  processes,  the  head  not  beSfifp 
perceptible.  The  left  nates  was  flattened,  and  the  limb,  shortened  and  everted, 
had  the  appearance,  when  the  patient  stood  erect,  of  being  suspended  from  the 
anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  ilium.  A  little  below  and  to  the  outer  side  of 
this  point  was  the  great  trochanter,  easily  distinguished  by  the  finger. 

In  1858,  a  case  occurred  to  Mr.  Luke,  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  was 
lodged  midway  between  the  thyroid  hole  and  the  ischiatic  notch,  immediately 
beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  acetabulum.  The  limb  was  lengthened  one  inch, 
without  eversion  or  inversion,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  was  easily  felt  in  its  new 
position.  The  reduction  was  accomplished  without  difficulty.  The  man  dying 
from  the  eflfects  of  other  injuries,  the  dislocation  was  reproduced  in  the  dissection 
of  the  joint.  The  inferior  gemellus  and  square  femoral  had  been  torn,  the  lower 
part  of  the  capsular  ligament  had  given  way,  and  the  round  ligament  was  con^* 
pletely  detached.  The  patient,  a  stout  man,  fifty  years  of  age,  had  been  hurt  by 
a  fall  into  a  dry-dock. 

Finally,  Dr.  E.  W.  Hodder.  of  Toronto,  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  man,  aged 
twenty-two  years,  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  was  thrown  under  the  arch  of 
ih£  puhes.  The  accident  was  caused  by  a  large  quantity  of  earth  falling  upon 
the  loins  and  hips.  The  bone  could  easily  be  felt  in  its  abnormal  position,  and  the 
thigh,  as  the  patient  stood  up,  formed  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk.  The 
knee  was  everted,  a  remarkable  concavity  existed  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium, 
the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles  were  very  tense,  and  the  great  trochanter  could 
scarcely  be  felt  The  affected  limb,  was,  if  anything,  a  little  longer  than  the 
sound  one. 

The  above  cases  will  serve  as  types  of  most  of  those  anomalous  forms  of  ileo- 
femoral  dislocations  that  will  be  likely  to  occur  in  practice.  The  symptoms  are 
usually  prominent,  if  not  positively  characteristic.  The  treatment  must  be  con- 
ducted according  to  the  general  principles  which  guide  the  practitioner  in  the 
management  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  luxation  of  the  hip-joint.  Manipnlatloa 
alone  will  frequently  suffice  to  effect  reduction,  as  there  is  always  necessarily  ex- 
tensive rupture  of  the  soft  parts ;  when  greater  force  is  required,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  pulleys.  In  some  of  the  cases  above  mentioned,  the  restoration 
was  effected  by  a  kind  of  compound  process,  the  dislocation  being  first  changed 
into  a  common  one,  from  which  the  head  of  the  bone  was  afterwards  returned  to 
its  natural  position  by  a  secondary  effort 

CHRONIO  DISLOCATIONS  OP  THB  HIP-JOINT. 

Chronic  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint  are  occasionally  brought  under  the  obser- 
vation of  the  surgeon,  and  the  question,  therefore,  necessarily  arises,  when  should 
such  displacements  be  considered  as  irreducible  J  It  has  been  seen  elsewhere  that 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  asserts  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  imprudent  to  attempt 
restoration  after  the  eighth  week,  except  in  persons  of  a  debilitated  frame,  or 
very  lax  habit  of  body ;  and  most  English  and  American  surgeons,  adopting  this 
view,  have  inculcated  similar  precepts.  I  believe  this  opinion  to  be  in  the  main 
correct,  and  it  may  even  be  assumed  that  there  are  not  a  few  cases  which  will 
resist  all  efforts  at  reduction  long  before  the  expiration  of  this  period.  In  an 
especial  manner  is  this  true  of  the  dislocations  backwards  into  the  sciatic  notch 
and  downwards  into  the  thyroid  foramen,  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  becomes 
much  sooner  firmly  and  immovably  fixed  in  its  new  position  than  in  the  iliac  and 
pubic  varieties.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  himself  admits  the  existence  of  exceptions, 
and  he  has  published  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  InxatioQ)  upon  the  dorsum  of 
the  ilium,  reduced  after  the  lapse  of  five  years.     Numerous  instances  of  a  similar 
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purport,  only  of  much  shorter  daration,  have  been  narrated  by  other  writers,  all 
tending  to  show  that  there  are  circamstances  in  which  reduction  may  be  hoped 
for  after  a  joint  has  been  out  of  place  for  several  months. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  what  has  elsewhere  been  insisted  upon  in 
regard  to  the  considerations  which  should  influence  the  surgeon  in  the  choice  of 
his  cases ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  circumstances  which  should  induce  him  to 
attempt  or  decline  interference.  Full  instruction  has  already  been  given  upon 
this  subject,  and  yet,  in  view  of  its  paramount  importance,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
subjoin  a  few  remarks,  if  it  be  only  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  greater  care  and 
caution. 

The  circumstances  which  may  usually  be  considered  as  forbidding  any  efforts 
at  restoration  are,  first,  the  absence  of  mobility  in  the  luxated  bone ;  secondly, 
occlusion  of  the  acetabulum  by  fibrinous  deposits  ;  and,  thirdly,  great  disorder  of 
the  general  health,  rendering  it  probable  that  the  system  could  not  withstand  the 
ehock  and  irritation  following  the  operation. 

The  first  of  these  points  can  usually  be  determined  by  moving  the  limb  about 
in  different  directions,  and  watching  the  degree  of  displacement  suffered  by  the 
femur.  The  examination  should  be  conducted  by  taking  hold  of  the  knee,  or, 
better  still,  of  the  knee  and  ankle,  and  it  will  be  most  efficient  if,  while  the  limb  is 
rotated,  or  attempted  to  be  rotated,  the  hand  is  applied  to  the  head  of  the  luxated 
femur.  When  there  is  no  motion,  or  motion  only  in  a  limited  degree,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  adhesions  are  too  strong  to  admit  of  rupture  without  risk  of 
serious  injury  to  the  parts. 

It  is  not  always,  indeed  not  generally,  easy  to  determine  whether  the  acetabulum 
has  been  filled  up  or  not  by  plastic  deposits.  The  probability  of  such  an  occur- 
rence may  be  inferred  if  the  accident  has  been  followed  by  severe  inflammatory 
action,  if  the  parts  have  ceased  to  be  tender  on  pressure,  and  if  the  head  of  the 
bone  has  contracted  firm  adhesions  to  the  surrounding  tissues.  If  any  doubt 
remain,  the  exploring  needle  might  be  used,  its  point  being  carried  about  in 
different  directions,  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  consistence  of  the  obstructing 
Bubstanee. 

It  may  be  stated  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  acetabulum  will  be  filled 
up  much  sooner  in  young,  robust  subjects  Uian  in  the  aged  and  feeble,  and  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  likelihood  of  its  being  so  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  displacement. 

Finally,  the  patient's  health  may  be  so  much  reduced  as  imperatively  to  prohibit 
all  attempts  at  reduction,  not  on  account  of  any  pain  that  might  be  experienced, 
for  chloroform  would  effectually  prevent  that,  but  because  so  much  violence  might 
be  done  in  the  operation  as  to  cause  the  most  intense  inflammation  and  constitu- 
tional irritation,  placing  life  in  imminent  peril. 

When  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  undertake  the  treatment  of  such  cases,  it  will 
generally  be  necessary  to  use  the  pulleys,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
already  laid  down  for  their  employment ;  but  sometimes  the  object  may  readily 
be  attained,  or,  at  all  events,  without  much  difficulty,  simply  by  manipulation. 
Thus,  Dr.  Dupierris,  of  Havana,  met  with  a  case  of  iliac  luxation  of  six  months' 
standing,  In  which  he  succeeded  most  satisfactorily  by  this  method  alone ;  and 
a  number  of  instances  of  a  character  nearly  equally  remarkable  have  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  other  surgeons.  Such  examples  are  ftill  of  instruction,  and  de- 
serving of  the  most  attentive  consideration,  conveying,  as  they  do,  a  highly 
valuable  practical  lesson.  Nevertheless,  they  must  be  regarded  merely  as  excep- 
tions, nothing  more  :  to  view  them  as  rules  would  be  to  contravene  the  laws  of 
morbid  action,  and  would,  practically,  lead  to  the  worst  results. 

Finally,  a  case  has  occasionally  occurred  in  which,  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  a 
chronic  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint,  the  femur  has  given  way  at  its  neck  within 
the  capsular  ligament,  and  such  an  accident  has  been  known  to  be  followed  by  a 
good  use  of  the  limb.  An  instance  of  this  kind  fell  under  my  observation  in 
1861,  in  consultation  with  my  colleague.  Professor  Pancoast,  in  a  gentleman 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  years  of  age.  The  head  of  the  femur  lay  upon  the 
iliae  bone,  the  displacement  having  occurred  nearly  three  months  previously. 
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There  was  great  lameness,  accompanied  with  mnch  deformity,  and,  as  the  patient 
was  very  anxioas  for  relief,  he  was  accordingly  chloroform ized  and  subjected  to 
the  use  of  the  pulleys,  as  well  as  to  manipulation.  Daring  the  progress  of  our 
efforts,  the  bone  suddenly  broke  at  its  neck,  and  the  result  was  a  very  good  use 
of  the  limb,  the  patient  being  able  in  a  few  weeks  to  move  it  in  every  direction 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  hold  it  in  the  stiff  and  nnseemly  position  in  which  it 
ha<i  been  previously.     The  shortening  did  not  exceed  two  inches. 

It  would  certainly  not  be  advisable  to  adopt  such  a  procedure  as  a  rule  of 
practice,  and  yet  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether,  in  cases  of  irreducible 
dislocations,  attended  with  great  deformity,  and  a  useless  condition  of  the  limb, 
it  would  not  be  proper.  The  patient  here  alluded  to  did  not  seem  to  suffer  any 
pain  from  the  accident,  and  he  was  certainly  highly  gratified  with  the  result. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  from  the  softening  which  the  articular  extremities 
of  the  bones  undergo  in  old  and  neglected  luxations,  such  a  fracture  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  and  simple  occurrence,  not  necessarily  followed  by  serious 
inflammation.  Without  such  an  effort,  it  is  evident  that  the  patient  must  remaia 
a  cripple  for  life. 

CONOEinTAL  DISLOCATIONS  OP  THB  HIP-JOINT. 

Congenital  luxation  of  the  hip-joint  is  very  uncommon.  Females  are  more 
liable  to  it  than  males,  aild  it  is  also  more  common  in  scrofulous  than  in  healthy 
children.  Of  forty-five  cases  reported  by  Dupuytren  and  Pravaz,  only  seven 
were  males ;  a  disproportion  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  to  have  been 
altogether  accidental.  The  immediate  causes  of  this  variety  of  displacement 
are,  first,  shortness,  total  absence,  or  extreme  obliquity  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone ;  secondly,  partial  or  entire  obliteration  of  the  cotyloid  cavity;  and,  thirdly, 
deficiency,  extraordinary  elongation,  or  complete  absence  of  the  round  HgameDt 

The  characters  of  the  malformation  are,  shortening  of  the  affected  limb, 
unnatural  projection  of  the  great  trochanter,  ascent  of  the  bead  of  the  femur 
into  the  iliac  fossa,  inversion  of  the  leg,  and  obliquity  of  the  pelvis.  The  motions 
of  the  joint,  particularly  those  of  abduction  and  rotation,  are  constrained  and 
imperfect ;  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  are  retracted,  or  drawn 
towards  the  iliac  crest ;  the  limb  is  thin,  wasted,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  body ;  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  is  almost  uncovered,  and 
consequently  unusually  prominent ;  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  is  thrown  back- 
wards, while  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spine  projects  forwards,  being  concave 
behind  ;  the  pubes  is  placed  almost  horizontally  on  the  thighs ;  and  the  bail  of 
the  foot  alone  touches  the  ground  when  the  child  stands  erect 

In  the  recumbent  posture,  when  the  weight  of  the  trunk  is  taken  off,  and  the 
muscles  are  relaxed,  most  of  the  symptoms  of  the  luxation  disappear,  and  the 
limb  may  be  shortened  or  elongated  at  pleasure.  In  walking,  the  body  is  inclined 
towards  the  sound  side,  and  the  head  of  the  dislocated  bone  sinks  towards  the 
cotyloid  cavity  by  its  own  weight.  As  age  advances,  the  limb  becomes  shorter, 
in  consequence  of  the  femur  ascending  higher  and  higher  on  the  ilium;  the 
obliquity  of  the  pelvis  augments ;  and  the  power  of  locomotion,  already  so  much 
impaired,  is  completely  destroyed. 

Congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint  may,  in  general,  be  easily  distinguished 
from  other  accidents  or  maladies,  by  the  affection  being  observed  at  or  soon 
after  birth,  by  the  obliquity  of  one  or  both  thighs ;  by  the  absence  of  pain, 
swelling  and  ulceration ;  by  the  head  of  the  femur  being  displaced  without  any 
external  violence ;  and  by  the  ability  of  the  surgeon  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the 
limb  at  pleasure.  In  disease  of  the  hip  there  is  always  more  or  lesa  paiq,  with 
a  feverish  state  of  the  system,  and  gradual  failure  of  the  strength ;  the  parts 
about  the  joint  are  tense  and  swollen ;  the  limb,  at  first  somewhat  Iragthenedr 
becomes  afterwards  shortened,  and  cannot  be  extended  without  the  greatest  snf* 
fering ;  and  the  motions  of  the  ileo-femoral  articulation  are  permanently  impaired. 

The  pathological  appearances  vary.  In  general,  the  cotyloid  cavity  is  parttaiJy 
obliterated,  or  entirely  deficient,  being  replaced  by  a  small,  irregular  osseoufi 
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prominence,  devoid  of  cartilage  and  synovial  membrane ;  the  head  of  the  femur, 
often  flattened  at  its  antero-internal  aspect,  rests  in  a  kind  of  superficial  fossa  on 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  ilium ;  the  round  ligament,  as  was  before  remarked,  is 
elongated,  partially  worn  away,  or  even  altogether  absent ;  and  the  surrounding 
muscles  are  either  atrophied,  transformed  into  a  yellowish,  fatty,  fibrous  tissue, 
or  pn^tematuraily  developed.  In  the  latter  case,  their  action  is  preserved ;  in 
the  former,  it  is  very  much  restricted,  or  totally  annihilated. 

The  prognosis  is  always  unfavorable,  as  the  patient  either  dies  young,  or 
remains  permanently  lame  and  deformed. 

The  Irealment  of  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint  can  generally  be  little 
more  than  palliative.  In  cases  of  recent  standing,  permanent  extension,  by 
means  of  Desault's  fracture  apparatus,  or  some  other  suitable  contrivance,  may 
be  tried  with  a  prospect  of  advantage,  though  seldom  with  a  hope  of  permanent 
core.  When  both  joints  are  involved,  the  patient  should  be  kept  for  a  long  time 
hi  the  recumbent  posture,  in  order  to  take  off  the  weight  of  the  body  from  the 
limbs,  as  this  is  the  main  agent  in  aggravating  the  displacement.  As  an  impor- 
tant auxiliary  measure,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  shower-bath,  followed  by  dry- 
frictiou,  or  friction  with  ammoniated  and  other  stimulating  liniments.  The  pelvis 
may  be  encircled  with  a  broad,  well-padded  belt,  so  as  to  steady  the  trochanters, 
and  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  thigh-bones  to  ascend  towards  the  iliac  crests. 
If  debility  exist,  tonics  will  be  required,  especially  quinine  and  some  of  the  pre- 
parations of  iron. 


CHAPTER    II. 

INJURIES   AND   DISEASES    OP    THE    HEAD. 

iMJiTRns  of  the  head  have  always  been  objects  of  the  deepest  interest  and  study 
with  the  surgeon.  Independently  of  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  they  merit 
tbe  greatest  attention,  on  account  of  the  obscurity  of  their  diagnosis,  the  stealthy 
character  of  their  progress,  the  difficulty  of  their  management,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  their  termination.  It  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Mr.  Pott,  and  the  observa- 
tion has  been  verified  a  thousand  times  since,  that  there  is  no  lesion  of  the  head 
eo  trifling,  on  the  one  hand,  as  not  to  endanger  life,  or  so  severe,  on  the  other, 
that  it  may  not  be  followed  by  recovery. 

SECT.  I. — LESIONS  OF  THE  SCALP. 
1.    WOUNDa 

Wounds  of  the  scalp  exhibit  the  same  general  features  as  wounds  in  other 
regions.  The  only  real  difference  is  their  great  liability  to  be  followed  by  ery- 
fipftes,  neuralgia,  arachnitis,  cerebritis,  and  various  other  secondary  affections. 

ImciMed  wounds^  whatever  may  be  their  extent  or  depth,  should  always  be 
trrated  with  reference  to  the  production  of  immediate  reunion.  With  this  view, 
as  soon  as  they  have  been  divested  of  blood  and  foreign  matter,  their  edges 
»bould  be  carefully  approximated  with  a  suitable  number  of  twisted  sutures, 
care  being  taken  to  carry  the  ligatures  from  one  pin  to  another,  so  as  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  the  application  of  adhesive  plaster,  which,  while  it 
ahrayg  adheres  badly,  and  never  can  be  nsed  without  extensive  shaving  of  the 
Malp.  Ytry  frequently  predisposes  to  the  occurrence  of  erysipelas.  When  the 
eat  is  very  slight,  contact  may  often  be  effectually  maintained  by  tying  together 
at  their  base  a  few  little  locks  of  hair  on  each  side  of  it ;  the  threads  should  be 
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Tery  fine,  and  well  waxed,  otherwise  it  will  be  diffiealt  for  them  to  retain  their 
bold  until  the  adhesive  process  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  their  remoTal. 
When  the  wound  is  very  large,  the  scalp  should  always  be  well  shaved^  as  a 
preliminary  step,  but  under  opposite  circumstances  such  a  precautioo  vnll,  in 
general,  be  entirely  unnecessary. 

It  is  difficult,  at  this  day,  to  conceive  why  so  much  opposition  should  have 
been  made  in  former  times  to  the  use  of  sutures  in  wounds  of  the  scalp.      In 
reading  the  accounts  of  some  of  the  older  surgeons  of  this  mode  of  treatment, 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  conclude  that  they  must  have  thought  that  there  was 
something  peculiarly  poisonous  in  it ;  a  violent  war  was  waged  against  it  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  its  influence  has  yet  alto- 
gether disappeared.    However  this  may  be,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  sutures  of 
the  scalp,  in  whatever  form  they  may  be  used,  are  as  harmless  as  any  mode  of 
dressing,  of  which  it  is  possible  to  form  any  conception.     If  they  were  formerly 
a  source  of  irritation,  a  circumstance  which  can  hardly  be  denied,  the  occurrence 
was  in  all  probability  due  to  the  coarseness  of  their  material,  and  the  manner  of 
their  introduction.     These  objections  certainly  do  n^t  exist  at  the  present  dar, 
and  no  one  who  has  once  tried  them  in  this  situation  will  ever  be  likely  to  dis- 
pense with  them.    These  remarks  are  particularly  applicable  to  the  twisted  satnrey 
which,  in  addition  to  the  benefit  already  ascribed  to  it,  has  the  advantage  of  com- 
pressing  the  orifices  of  the  divided  vessels,  and  of  thus  effectually  controlling 
hemorrhage.    It  has  occurred  to  me  again  and  again  to  see  the  edges  of  a  wonnd 
in  the  scalp,  approximated  simply  with  adhesive  plaster,  forced  apart,  and  pre- 
vented from  uniting,  by  the  interposition  of  coagulated  blood.      When   the 
twisted  suture  is  properly  made,  no  other  dressing  whatever  is  needed ;  the  part 
is  constantly  exposed  to  view,  and  the  moment  any  change  of  an  untoward 
character  arises  it  is  detected,  which  it  cannot  be  when  the  ordinary  retentive 
means  are  employed.     The  pins  should  not  be  withdrawn  before  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day.     The  best  material  for  the  interrupted  suture  is  silver  wire. 

Lacerated  wounds  of  the  scalp  are  generally  caused  by  blows  or  falls  on  the 
head,  or  by  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage.  One  of  the  most  severe  and 
extensive  injuries  of  this  kind  that  I  have  ever  witnessed  was  inflicted  by  the 
horns  of  an  infuriated  cow.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced, 
more  or  less  foreign  matter  is  usually  entangled  in  these  wounds,  and  for  the 
same  reason  they  are  often  followed  by  violent  inflammation,  suppuration,  and 
even  gangrene.  The  rule  of  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  incis^  wounds,  but 
special  care  should  be  taken  not  to  draw  the  edges  so  firmly  together,  lest  the 
resulting  swelling,  which  will  always  be  considerable,  should  induce  undue  ten- 
sion, and  thus  necessitate  the  premature  detachment  of  the  sutures.  The  scalp, 
too,  should  always  be  pretty  extensively  shaved,  and  cold  water-dressings  should 
be  freely  used,  to  prevent  the  untoward  occurrences  adverted  to.  With  proper 
attention,  it  is  surprising  how  much  of  the  wound  may,  even  in  apparently  the 
most  unpromising  cases  of  this  kind,  unite  by  the  first  intention. 

A  punctured  wound  of  the  scalp,  apart  from  its  tendency  to  erysipelas  and 
suppuration,  is  usually  a  very  simple  affair.  The  proper  remedy  is  the  cold 
water-dressing,  simple  or  medicated ;  and,  if  inflammation  run  high,  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches,  followed  by  emollient  poultices.  If  matter  form,  or  even  if  there 
is  merely  severe  tension,  appropriate  incisions  are  made. 

In  contused  wounds,  the  rule  is,  after  thorough  shaving  of  the  scalp,  and  the 
removal  of  foreign  matter,  to  approximate  the  edges  very  lightly  with  the  inter- 
rupted suture,  aided,  if  necessaiy,  by  a  few  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  Proper 
allowance  is  made  at  the  start  for  swelling  and  tension,  which  are  often  severe. 
If  the  edges  are  shreddy,  or  tattered,  they  are  neatly  trimmed  with  the  scissors^ 
but  in  no  case  should  any  flaps,  even  if  violently  bruised  and  apparently  dead, 
be  cut  off;  for  no  one  can  ever  positively  determine,  beforehand,  whether  such  a 
part  is  really  deprived  of  vitality  or  not,  and  it  is  b^  therefore,  always  to  afford 
natnre  an  opportunity  of  saving  all  she  can.  The  leading  indicatioQ  is  to  cir* 
eumscribe  inflammation,  and  the  best  remedy  for  meeting  it  is  the  warm  wate^ 
dressing,  rendered  slightly  stimulating  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
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tAttdaAom,  alcohol,  or  spirits  of  camphor.  In  this  way  an  attempt  is  made  to 
impart  tone  to  the  contosed  vessels  and  nerves,  to  enable  them  more  effectaally 
to  withstand  the  effects  of  inordinate  action.  Pencilling  the  surface  immediately 
aniund  the  wonnd  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodine  or  nitrate  of  silver  is  some- 
tixiMif  beneficial 

Contusions,  properly  so  termed,  of  the  scalp  present  themselves  in  various  de- 
fXf<^  from  the  slightest  bruise,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  to  a  mashed,  softened,  and 
|f«lpified  condition  of  its  component  elements.  They  may  be  superficial  or  deep- 
fei^aied,  circumscribed  or  diffused,  simple  or  complicated.  Their  tendency,  even 
vbea  alight,  is  to  terminate  in  violent  inflammation,  especially  of  the  erysipela- 
tood  rariety,  in  abscess,  and  even  in  gangrene.  Such  events  will,  of  course,  be 
mosi  likely  to  happen  in  persons  of  intemperate  habits,  or  of  a  broken-down 
eoostitatioQ,  though  the  most  healthy  individuals  do  not  always,  indeed — per- 
bapa,  not  generally — escape  theuL  Another  effect  of  a  severe  contusion  of  the 
•calp,  18  ita  liability  to  produce  mischief  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  Two 
tirciuiiatances  suggest  themselves  as  likely  to  bring  about  this  state  of  thinprs. 
The  first  is  the  shock  sustained  by  the  cranial  contents  by  the  violence  of  the 
blow  inflicting  the  contusion,  and  the  other,  the  disposition  in  the  resulting  in- 
flammation  to  extend  to  the  meninges  through  the  vessels  and  fibres  of  the  peri- 
craniom.  Accidents  of  this  kind  are  occasionally  complicated  with  fracture  of 
the  ftkull,  detachment  of  the  dura  mater,  or  concussion  of  the  brain.  Sometimes, 
again,  a  portion  of  bone  is  merely  bruised,  and  yet  the  action  consequent  upon 
the  lesion  is  so  great  as  ultimately  to  cause  its  death.  When  the  contusion  is  at 
all  severe,  there  is  usually  a  considerable  effusion  of  blood,  presenting  itself  gen- 
tndlj  in  the  fonn  of  a  circumscribed  tumor ;  in  rare  cases  the  blood  is  widely 
diffijjsed,  extending,  in  fact,  nearly  over  the  whole  head. 

CuDtnsions  of  the  scalp,  however  slight,  should  always  be  regarded  as  acci- 
dents of  g^ve  import  The  patient  should  be  cautioned  about  his  diet ;  the 
bowels  should  be  properly  regulated,  and  he  should  avoid  premature  exposure. 
Under  this  management,  the  affected  parts  will  generally,  in  a  very  short  time, 
be  restored  to  their  pristine  condition,  without,  perhaps,  the  slightest  topical 
mediration,  except  the  use  of  cold  water,  or  some  mildly  astringent  lotion. 
When  the  injury  is  more  extensive,  the  warm  water-dressing  should  be  used, 
and  1X9  efficacy  will  usually  be  much  increased  by  the  addition  of  opium  and 
hjdrvcblorate  of  ammonia,  alcohol,  or  spirits  of  camphor.  These  ingredients 
are  particularly  valuable  in  such  cases,  not  only  by  imparting  tone  to  the  affected 
tissaes,  but  by  promoting  the  absorption  of  extravasated  blood,  and  can  sel- 
dom be  dispensed  with.  Warm  applications  are  nearly  always  borne  better,  both 
by  the  scalp  and  the  system  at  large,  than  cold,  whether  simple  or  medicated, 
aad  they  are  also  much  less  likely  to  cause  injurious  metastasis  to  the  brain  and 
iu  membranes.  In  regard  to  this  matter,  however,  the  practitioner  will  always 
do  well  to  consult  the  feelings  of  his  patient  When  the  inflammation  is  at  all 
aerere,  leeches  will  be  demanded,  especially  if  there  is  impending  cerebral  in- 
Tolvement^  and  they  should  be  profusely  scattered  over  the  affected  surface. 
Teoaioo  and  swelling  must  be  remedied  by  multiple  punctures ;  abscesses  must 
be  opened  early  and  freely,  to  relieve  pain  and  prevent  the  diffusion  of  pus. 

Wounds  and  contusions  of  the  scalp  are  often  followed  by  serious  secondary 
effe<is.  These  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  certain  nervou^symptoms,  as  numb- 
aesa  of  the  scalp,  partial  paralysis  of  the  face,  headache,  mu^ular  twitchings,  stra- 
bismus, and  neuralgic  pains.  Occasionally  the  scalp  remains  very  tender  at  one 
paitienlar  point,  a  spot  perhaps  not  larger  than  half  a  dime,  so  that  the  indivi- 
dasl  is  unable  to  bear  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  finger,  or  even  of  his  hat  At 
Uinea  again,  these  ii^uries  are  followed  by  epilepsy,  abscess  of  the  liver,  and 
alrophy  of  the  testes. 

Tie  treatment  of  these  effects  must  be  regulated  upon  general  principles ;  by 
indsion,  and  a  profuse  discharge  of  matter,  if  there  is  great  tenderness,  of  a  cir- 
cvoucribed  character,  depending  upon  chronic  thickening  of  the  periosteum  ;  by 
antA-nenralgic  remedies,  when  the  pain  is  periodical,  or  of  a  dull,  heavy,  aching 
c^racter ;  and  by  emetics,  purgatives,  and  a  properly  regulated  diet,  when  there 
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is  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  with  irregular  action  of  the  muscles.  The 
cold  shower-bath,  change  of  air,  and,  in  obstinate  cases,  slight  but  persistent 
ptjalism  will  be  beneficial. 

2.    ABSCESSES. 

Matter  is  liable  to  form  upon  the  head  in  three  different  situations,  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellulo-adipose  tissue  of  the  scalp,  below  the  occipito-frontal  muscle, 
and  between  the  pericranium  and  the  skull.  Most  generally  it  occurs  in  the  first 
of  these  localities;  least  frequently  in  the  last.  The  most  common  exciting  cause 
is  external  injury,  as  a  wound,  blow,  fall,  or  contusion.  Sometimes  the  abscess 
arises  spontaneously,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  whatever  may  be  the  prorocik- 
tion,  its  formation  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  erysipelatous  inflammation, 
denotive  of  disorder  of  the  general  health,  or  of  a  vitiated  condition  of  the 
secretions. 

The  symptanis  of  abscess  of  the  scalp  are  generally  well  marked.  The  paia 
is  severe,  and  of  a  throbbing,  burning  character ;  the  swelling,  which  is  either 
circumscribed  or  di£Eused,  pits  on  pressure ;  and  the  surface  presents  an  erysipe- 
latous appearance.  The  concomitant  inflammation  often  extends  from  the  scalp 
to  the  eyelids  and  face,  temples,  ears,  and  nape  of  the  neck.  The  constitutional 
involvement  is  generally  considerable,  and  not  nnfrequently  there  is  deliriam  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  attack,  especially  when  the  pus  is  situated  beneath  the  peri- 
cranium.    Violent  rigors  sometimes  mark  the  progress  of  the  case. 

The  quantity  of  matter  varies  from  a  few  drachms  to  several  ounces.  In  a 
case  which  I  recently  attended  with  Dr.  Quirner,  in  a  child,  eleven  years  of  age, 
there  was  nearly  half  a  pint  of  fluid,  of  a  thick  cream-like  consistence.  The  ab- 
scess was  situated  on  the  vertex,  and  formed  an  immense  projection  under  the 
detached  and  attenuated  scalp. 

The  sensation  which  an  abscess  in  this  situation  imparts  to  the  finger  is  pecu- 
liar, particularly  if  some  time  has  elapsed  since  its  development.  While  the  alv 
scess  itself  freely  fluctuates,  and  perhaps  forms  a  pendulous  bag,  the  base  Is 
generally  remarkably  hard,  sharp,  and  precipitous,  evidently  from  plastic  depos- 
its, feeling  precisely  as  if  it  consisted  of  the  rim  of  a  depressed  fracture.  This 
feature  is  commonly  so  distinct,  in  circumscribed  abscess  of  the  scalp,  that  the 
surgeon,  unless  fully  upon  his  guard,  will  be  very  likely  to  be  deceived  in  respect 
to  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  In  diffused  collections  the  base  is  less  abropt, 
and,  therefore,  the  danger  of  mistake  is  not  so  great. 

When  the  pus  lies  beneath  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-fW>ntal  muscle,  it 
is  generally  very  slow  in  reaching  the  surface,  and  often,  in  consequence,  causes 
great  mischief  by  its  extensive  difiusion,  dissecting  the  parts  freely  fh)m  their 
natural  relations,  and  forming  a  large,  boggy,  purulent  bag,  with  a  more  or  less 
well-defined  boundary.  An  abscess  beneath  the  pericranium,  between  it  and  the 
skull,  usually  presents  itself  as  a  small,  puffy,  circumscribed  swelling,  accompa- 
nied with  considerable  pain  and  tenderness ;  it  generally  follows  upon  a  severe 
contusion,  wound,  or  fracture,  a  number  of  days — ^not  nnfrequently  as  many  as 
ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen — after  the  accident,  and  is  extremely  liable  to  give  ri»e 
to  caries,  if  not  necrosis,  of  the  cranial  bones,  and  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  from  the  destruction  of  the  connecting  vessels  and  the  extension  of 
the  morbid  action.  If  the  patient  die,  pus  will  probably  be  found  beneath  the 
dura  mater,  which  is  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  extensively  separated  from 
the  bone,  and  in  an  unhealthy,  sloughy  condition.  Such  an  abscess  is  always 
peculiarly  dangerous,  from  its  tendency  to  produce  cerebral  complications. 

The  treaimerd  of  these  abscesses  must  be  strictly  antiphlogistic.  Leeches, 
poultices,  and  water-dressings,  medicated  with  acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  are 
more  particularly  indicated  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  along  with  the 
use  of  purgatives,  attention  to  the  secretions,  and  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet 
The  moment  fluctuation  is  perceived,  or,  even  before,  if  there  is  much  tension, 
free  incisions  should  be  made.  Cerebral  symptoms  are  combated  in  the  usuftl 
manner.     If  matter  form  beneath  the  skull,  as  indicated  by  the  whitish  or  yel- 
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lowish  aspect  of  the  bone,  and  disturbance  of  the  brain,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
t^repbining,  although  the  operation  wiU  seldom  be  followed  by  auy  permanent 
benefit. 

3.   TUMORS. 

The  sanguinecms  tumor,  as  it  is  termed,  is  often  met  with  on  the  scalp,  gene- 
rally as  a  consequence  of  blows,  falls,  kicks,  and  other  injuries,  the  blood  being 
extravasated  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  either  in  the  form  of  a  distinct 
swelling,  or  as  an  infiltration.     The  accident  not  infrequently  happens  daring 
parturition,  from  the  pressure  on  the  child's  head  in  its  descent  through  the  soft 
parts  of  the  mother.     Contusions  of  the  scalp,  however  slight,  or  however  in- 
duced, are  always  followed  by  sanguineous  effusion.     The  blood  may  be  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  skin,  below  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontal  muscle, 
or  beneath  the  pericranium,  in  direct  contact  with  the  bone.     Varying  in  quantity 
from  a  few  drachms  to  several  ounces,  it  is  of  a  fluid,  semi-fluid,  or  solid  consist- 
ence, and  of  a  dark  purple  color,  according  to  the  period  at  which  it  is  examined, 
or  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  extravasated.     The  most  abundant  accu- 
mulations of  this  kind  usually  occur  at  the  sides  of  the  head  and  the  superior 
part  of  the  occiput,  in  consequence,  apparently,  of  the  greater  laxity  and  vascu- 
larity of  the  tissues  there  thau  elsewhere.     Immense  bags  of  blood  are  occasion- 
ally formed  in  both  these  situations,  especially  after  falls  and  blows  on  the  head, 
attended  with  the  laceration  of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  temporal  and  occi- 
pital arteries. 

When  the  tissues  of  the  scalp  have  been  much  contused,  the  extravasated 
blood  will  seldom  be  found  to  be  fully  coagulated,  and  occasionally,  in  fact,  it  is 
even  completely  fluid,  having  apparently  been  deprived  of  its  vitality  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  accident.  The  same  thing  usually  happens  when  the  collection  is 
very  large,  although  the  parts  may  have  suffered  comparatively  little  violence. 
If  the  blood  is  permitted  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time,  it  undergoes  changes 
similar  to  those  witnessed  in  an  apoplectic  effusion ;  that  is,  it  loses  its  dark  color 
and  soft  consistence,  and  is  converted  into  a  grayish  fibrinous  mass,  of  varying 
firmness  and  density.  On  the  other  hand,  it  occasionally  happens  that  all  the 
solid  matter  is  absorbed,  and  that  all  that  remains  is  a  pale  serous,  or  oily-looking 
fluid.  During  the  inflammation  which  supervenes  upon  these  accidents,  pus  is 
sometimes  poured  out,  and,  mingling  with  the  blood,  imparts  to  it  its  peculiar 
appearance. 

The  tumor  formed  by  the  extravasated  blood  is  either  circumscribed  and  of  a 
rounded  or  conical  shape,  or  it  is  diffused  and  irregular,  being,  perhaps,  flattened 
at  one  point  and  elevated  at  another.  It  is  always  soft  and  fluctuating  at  the 
begmning,  and  sometimes  it  even  retains  this  feature  throughout,  though  in  most 
cases  it  soon  beeomes  comparatively  hard  and  firm,  Arom  the  coagulation  of  its 
contents.  When  it  is  caused  by  external  violence,  as  a  blow  or  fall,  it  has  occa- 
sionally a  sharp,  abrupt,  and  well-defined  margin,  and  the  finger,  as  it  sinks  into 
the  centre  of  the  swelling,  receives  an  impression  as  if  there  were  a  fracture  of 
the  skull  with  depression  of  the  bone,  although  nothing  of  the  kind  is  present. 
The  appearance  of  the  skin  is  variable ;  but  in  general  it  is  unchanged,  being 
neither  discolored,  ecchymosed,  nor  (Edematous.  When  inflammation  arises,  the 
tumor  becomes  hot,  tender,  and  painful.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  the  blood  is 
sometimes  surrounded  by  a  distinct  cyst,  and,  in  the  sub-pericranial  form  of  the 
affection,  the  uplifted  membrane  has  been  known  to  undergo  extensive  ossification. 
Accumulations  of  blood  of  the  scalp,  whether  circumscribed  or  diffused, 
usually  disappear,  either  spontaneously,  or  under  very  simple  treatment,  as  re- 
frigerant, astringent,  and  sorbefacient  lotions,  tincture  of  iodine,  blisters,  and 
leeches,  the  two  latter  being  particularly  indicated  when  the  tumor  is  hot  and 
inflamed.  Mild  purgatives  will  often  be  useful,  and  proper  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  diet.  In  children,  a  very  convenient  and  efficient  remedy  is  a  weak 
Bolotion  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  in  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water.  When 
the  case  proves  troublesome,  as  it  will  be  liable  to  do  when  the  blood  is  unusually 
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profDse,  deep-Beated,  or  deprived  of  vitality,  snbcataneouB  evacuatioD,  followed 
by  syet«matic  compressioD,  will  be  necessary. 

Yarioua  other  kioda  of  tumors,  properly  so  called,  are  liable  to  fonn  od  the 
Bcalp.  The  moat  cooinion  are  the  tebaceoua,  which  sometimes  exist  in  consider- 
able nambere,  and  which  are  always  euily  diagnosticated.  The  proper  remedy 
is  removal  by  iucisioa  and  cnacleation. 

A  cyUic  tnmor,  generally  congenital,  Bometimea  occurs  on  the  head,  cither 
beneath  the  aponeurosia  of  the  occipito-frontal  maacle,  or  in  the  substaace  of  tha 
Bcalp.     It  ia  filled  with  serous   fluid. 
Fig.  67.  fluctuates  on  pressure,  and  is   seldom 

larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg  or  an 
almond.  In  aome  instances  it  ia  multi- 
locnlar,  or  composed  of  a  congeriee  of 
cysta,  cloBely  grouped  together.  The 
remedy  is  extirpation. 

The  _^&rou8  tumor  ia  sometimes  met 
with  in  this  sitnation.  Such  a  growth, 
removed  by  Professor  Pancoast,  at  the 
Jefferson  College  Clinic,  in  1858,  by 
meana  of  the  ecraaeur,  is  represented  in 
fig.6T.  The  patient  waa  an  elderly  man ; 
and  the  tnmor,  which  occupied  the  ver< 
tex,  and  was  of  the  volume  of  a  large 
orange,  had  been  of  several  years'  stand- 
ing. Its  Bomroit  had  been  invaded  bjr 
nlceration. 

Different  hinds  of  vascular  tumors, 

arterial,  venons,  or  arterio-venous,  are 

nbrwu tuar oc  ii» Miip.  liable  to  form  on  the  scalp,  and  may 

in  time  acquire  a  large  bulk  and  a  very 

formidable  character.     Riddance  should  be  effected  as  early  as  possible. 

A  congenital  tumor,  to  which  the  term  craniomeningocele  may,  I  think,  rery 
properly  be  applied,  ia  occasiooally  met  with  on  the  head,  generally  in  the  occi- 
pital region,  but  sometimes  also  in  the  parietal  and  frontal.  It  is  nsnally  situated 
at  the  middle  line,  and,  as  the  name  implies,  ia  filled  with  cephalo-apinal  fluid, 
protruded  along  with  the  membranes  of  the  brain  through  a  small  opening  in 
the  skull,  a  fontanel  or  a  finture.  The  tumor,  orginatiy;  perhaps,  not  larger 
than  a  pea  or  cherry,  is  capable  of  acquiring  a  considerable  bulk,  and  is  com- 
monly of  an  elongated  conical  form  with  a  rather  narrow  neck.  It  is  free  from 
pain  and  pulsation,  fluctuates  more  or  leaa  distinctly,  is  in  great  degree  divested 
of  hair,  and  is  rendered  tense  under  mental  emotion.  When  small,  it  may  be 
almost  completely  effaced  by  pressure.  It  is  easentially  composed  of  the  scalp 
and  of  the  envelops  of  the  brain.  Its  contents  are  perfectly  limpid  and  unco- 
agulable. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  such  a  tumor  with  hydrocephalocele  and 
encephalocele.  The  chief  points  of  distinction  are,  its  small  size,  its  conical 
form,  ita  softneBB,  its  translucency,  and  its  partial  subsidouce  under  pressure. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  uufarorable.  A  cure  may  sometimes  be  effected 
when  the  cranial  opening  is  very  small ;  but  under  opposite  circumstances  relief 
will  commonly  be  impracticable. 

Two  methods  of  treaiment  may  be  adopted,  compression  and  ligation.  The 
former  may  be  conducted  by  means  of  a  piece  of  sheet  lead,  confined  by  a 
bandage,  the  tumor  having  previously  been  reduced  by  puncture  with  a  delicate 
needle.  It  ehonld  be  steadily  maintained  for  several  mouthe,  and  be  aided  by  the 
occasional  application  of  iodine. 

Ligation  is  a  dangerous  operation,  and  yet  it  may  be  the  only  reaoorce.     The 
ligature  should  be  firmly  applied  to  the  base  of  the  tnmor,  so  as  to  cause  inmie- 
diate  strangulation. 
In  a  case  of  this  description,  kindly  drawn  up  by  Dr.  F.  F.  Manry  in  a  child 
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fourteen  months  old,  subjected  to  this  treatment  at  the  Jefferson  College  Clinic  in 

1863,  death  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  from  arachnitis.     The  tnmor, 

which  was  of  a  conical  shape,  grew  from  the  centre  of 

the   ocvipat,  and  was  at  birth  about  the  volume  of  a  Fig.  6S. 

eniivU  hazelnnt     It  remained  nearly  stationary  until 

the  tenth  month,  when  it  rapidly  increased  in  size,  and 

at  the  time  of  the  operation  it  wag  an  inch  in  length  by 

half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Malignant  tumors  of  the  scalp  are  infrequent.  The 
most  common  form  is  the  ep.ithelial,  or  exedent  lupus, 
which,  usually  beginning  as  a  warty  excrescence  or 
Btuall  shot-lilce  tubercle,  in  its  progress  occasionally  in- 
volves the  cranial  bones.     The  resultingulcer,  6g.  68, 

is  characteristic,  having  a  foul,  unhealthy  aspect,  and     ibiiguDiBictrarihaKiiip, 
being  the  seat  of  a  sanions,  fetid  discharge.     The  only 
remedy  is  early  and  free  excision. 

Surgical  interference  with  tumors  of  the  scalp  should  never  be  attempted  with- 
out due  preparation  of  the  system,  as  it  la  extremely  liable  to  bo  followed  by 
erysipelas  and  other  bad  effects,  jeoparding  life. 

SECT.  II. — CONCUSSION  OF  THE  BBAIN. 

Concussion  of  the  brain  has  been  varioualy  defined  by  different  writers,  hardly 
any  two  agreeing  in  regard  to  it.  The  most  common  idea  appears  to  be  that  it 
is  a  commotion  of  the  nervous  fibres,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  the  nervous 
tubes,  inducing  a  change,  vague  and  indefinable,  in  the  relations  which  they 
sustain  to  eaoh  other  and  to  their  vessels.  How  far  such  a  view  is  worthy  of 
adoption  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  ;  for  it  is  very  certain  that,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  from  the  earliest  periods  of  medicine  down 
to  the  present,  the  progress  of  science  has  failed  to  afford  us  any  substantial 
light  respecting  the  true  mechanism  of  this  occurrence.  The  modem  pathologist, 
in  surveying  this  interesting  and  important  topic,  finds  that  he  has  no  reason  to 
pride  himself  upon  his  knowledge ;  if  be  attempts  to  penetrate  beyond  the 
trodden  paths  of  his  predecessors,  doubts  and  difficulties  meet  him  at  ever}'  turn, 
and  soon  compel  him  to  retrace  his  steps. 

If  we  reflect  upon  .the  pulpy  structure  of  the  brain,  it  is  surprising  that  any 
one  should  ever  have  seriously  entertained  the  idea  that,  during  concussion,  this 
organ  experiences  a  diminution  of  size,  from  the  condensation  of  its  constituents. 
Such  an  explanation  is  certainly  not  welt  calculated  to  afford  as  any  very  correct 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  this  lesion.  Accurately  filling  the  cranial  cavity,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  brain  could  undergo  any  change  of  bulk  from  a  m<-re 
commotion  of  its  substance.  A  decrease  of  size  can  be  effected  only  by  the 
action  of  the  absorbents,  not  suddenly,  but  gradually,  in  a  manner  altogether 
irreconcilable  with  the  production  of  concussion.  The  theory  of  an  increase  of 
bulk  of  the  organ  is  equally  absurd,  inasmuch  as  such  an  occurrence  can  only 
take  place  in  consequence  either  of  extravasation  of  blood  or  of  inflammatory 
exudation.  The  only  idea  that  I  can  form  of  the  natnre  of  the  injury  is  that  it 
is  caused  by  the  jarring  of  the  nervous  substance,  eventuating,  at  least  in  severe 
cases,  in  a  loss  of  its  consistence,  if  not  in  its  positive  laceration.  To  show  how 
plausible  this  view  is,  it  is  only  necessary  to  inqniro  into  the  character  of  the 
exciting  causes  of  concussion.  In  general,  the  accident  is  produced  by  direct 
violence,  as  a  blow  or  fall  upon  the  head.  Now,  when  this  happens,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  bow  the  brain  is  influenced  by  the  vibratory  movements  communicated 
to  it  by  the  osseous  case  which  incloses  it.  The  force  of  the  injury,  instead  of 
being  expended  upon  the  skull,  is  transmitted  to  the  cerebral  substance,  which 
it  jars  very  much  as  a  bow  may  be  supposed  to  be  jarred  in  discharging  an  arrow. 
When  the  blow  is  slight,  the  effect  will  be  proportionately  mild,  the  patient  being, 
pcrlia[is,  merely  staimcd ;  but  when  the  force  is  severe  or  concentrated,  the  result 
will  be  different,  the  substance  of  the  brain  being  not  only  shaken,  but,  it  may  Ijo, 
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even  lacerated,  the  lesion  exhibiting  itself  in  the  fonn  of  a  fiftsore,  which  is  im- 
mediately filled  with  blood,  from  the  rupture  of  the  small  vessels. 

Similar  effects  occur  when  the  concussion  is  occasioned  by  violence  applied 
indirectly,  as  when  a  person,  falling  from  a  considerable  height,  alights  upon  his 
feet,  knees,  or  buttocks.  Here  the  force  of  the  iiigury  is  transmitted  along  the 
bones  of  the  extremities  and  of  the  spine  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  where,  ex* 
ploding,  it  is  communicated  to  the  brain,  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
the  head  is  struck  with  a  hard  body,  as  a  bludgeon,  poker,  or  brick.  The  effect 
of  this  form  of  concussion  may  be  illustrated  by  what  occurs  in  the  boyish 
amusement  of  killing  woodpeckers  in  countries  abounding  in  cherries.  To  pre- 
vent the  depredations  of  these  marauders,  a  slender  pole  is  sunk  into  the  earthy 
its  head  protruding  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  When  the  bird  alights,  the  pole  is 
struck  with  an  axe,  and  the  vibratory  motion  thus  transmitted  through  the  pole 
to  his  body  kills  him  in  an  instant.  Now,  in  this  case,  death  is  caused,  not  bj 
any  change  of  bulk  in  the  brain,  nor  by  any  alteration  in  its  consistence,  bat 
simply  by  the  jarring  of  its  substance,  disqualifying  it  for  the  transmission  of  the 
vital  fluid,  and,  consequently,  also  for  the  maintenance  of  its  circulation. 

Dissection  unfortunately  has  thrown  little,  if  any,  positive  light  upon  the 
nature  of  concussion.  All  that  the  knife  has  revealed  in  the  examination  of 
those  who  have  perished  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  accident  is  of  a  ncga^ 
tive  character.  The  most  minute  inspection,  both  with  and  without  glasses,  has 
failed,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  detect  the  slightest  lesion  of  the  cerebral  tissues. 
Even  in  the  worst  forms,  as  those  associated  with  compression,  the  most  that  has 
been  found  has  been  a  laceration,  commonly  sufficiently  insignificant,  of  some 
portion  of  the  organ,  attended,  perhaps,  with  a  trifling  extravasation  of  blootL 
Sometimes,  as  when  the  rent  has  been  more  extensive,  involving,  it  may  be,  Xht 
surface  of  the  hemispheres,  or  the  lateral  ventricles,  the  effusion  has  been  more 
considerable,  but  such  an  event  constitutes  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

As  concussion  of  the  brain  may  exist  in  various  degrees,  so  the  symptoms 
which  characterize  it  may  present  various  shades  of  difference,  depending  upon 
the  severity  of  the  injury ;  hence  it  will  be  proper  to  study  these  symptoms  with 
reference  to  their  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  value.  It  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
comprehension  of  the  subject  if  we  adopt  the  division  of  concussion  into  the  three 
stages  of  collapse,  reaction,  and  inflammation,  usually  recognized  by  writers  and 
teachers ;  for,  although  such  an  arrangement  is  altogether  arbitrary,  and,  there- 
fore, unnatural,  yet  something  of  the  kind  is  absolutely  ne^^essary  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  of  description. 

1.  The  stage  of  collapse  is  characterized  by  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  not  unlike 
those  produced  by  the  loss  of  blood.  The  system  has  received  a  shock,  varying 
from  the  slightest  functional  disturbance  to  complete  insensibility,  life  being  stts- 
pended,  as  it  were,  merely  by  a  feeble  thread.  In  the  former  case  there  will 
probably  be  only  slight  pallor  of  the  countenance,  a  confusion  of  ideas,  a  dispo- 
sition to  yawn,  and  a  feeling  of  nausea.  The  patient  rubs  his  eyes,  stares  wildly 
around,  and  perhaps  vomits ;  but,  presently  recovering  his  consciousness,  he  gets 
up,  and  goes  about  his  business  as  if  little  or  nothing  had  occurred.  This  is  an 
example  of  slight  concussion,  such  as  happens  when  a  roan  is  pitched  gently  off 
a  horse,  thrown  out  of  his  carriage,  or  struck  upon  the  head.  When  the  ledon 
exists  in  a  more  aggravated  degree,  these  symptoms  will  not  only  be  much  more 
distinctly  marked,  but  of  longer  duration,  a  number  of  hours,  perhaps,  elapsing 
before  reaction  will  set  in.  The  prostration  is  profound ;  the  countenance  is  of 
a  deadly  pallor ;  the  breathing  is  almost  extinct ;  the  pulse  is  soft,  feeble,  flutter- 
ing, and  intermittent,  sometimes  hardly  perceptible ;  the  loss  of  strength  is  com* 
plete ;  deglutition  is  impossible ;  the  stomach,  oppressed  with  nausea,  perhaps 
Inzily  ejects  its  contents ;  the  bowels  are  relaxed,  and  there  are  occasionally 
involuntary  discharges ;  the  pupils  are  usually  contracted,  but  still  somewhat 
sensible  to  light,  or  one  is  diminished  and  the  other  dilated,  or,  finally,  ooe  is 
contracted  and  the  other  natural ;  special  sensation  is  in  a  state  of  abeyance ;  the 
mind  is  prostrated ;  and  the  patient,  roused  with  difficulty,  answers,  if  spoken  to, 
in  a  drawling  monosyllable.    The  surface  of  the  body  soon  becomes  coldi  and  is 
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tiitfa  bftthed  with  perspiration.  The  condition  of  the  bladder  varies ;  in  general 
the  urine  dribbles  awaj  involuntarily,  bat  sometimes  it  is  retained,  and  requires 
10  be  drawn  off  with  the  catheter. 

The  duration  of  this  stage  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours  or  even 
dars.  depending  upon  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  lesion.  When  the  fanctional 
difftarbaDce  is  slight,  it  may  last  only  a  very  short  time,  otherwise  the  prostration 
win  be  more  persistent,  and  sinking  may  occur,  without  any  effort  at  reaction. 

The  symptoms  of  collapse  from  concussion  are  sometimes  painfully  simulated 
by  thoee  of  intoxication,  or  it  may  be  that  the  two  affections  coexist,  thus  increas- 
iag  the  embarrassment  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  history  of  the 
cftM,  the  presence  of  external  injury,  particularly  upon  the  scalp,  the  habits  of 
the  patient,  and  the  state  of  the  breath,  which,  in  inebriation,  will  be  alcoholic  in 
it»  character.  When  doubt  exists,  the  proper  plan  is  to  treat  the  case  as  one  of 
eoncussion,  endeavoring,  by  the  means  presently  to  be  mentioned,  to  bring  on 
gradual  reaction.  A  few  hours  will  generally  suffice  to  reveal  the  true  naturd 
of  the  affection,  and  this  interval  is  not  spent  idly  by  the  surgeon,  but  in  a 
tboroagfa  examination  of  the  body,  with  a  view  to  the  prompt  detection  and 
rectification  of  other  injuries. 

The  leading  indication  in  the  stage  of  collapse  is  to  establish  reaction,  or  to 
rouse  the  enfeebled,  and,  perhaps,  flagging  energies  of  life.  This  object  may 
•anally  be  attained  by  very  simple  means,  promptly  and  judiciously  employed. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  place  the  patient  recumbent  with  his  head  on  a 
level  with  the  body,  or,  if  the  symptoms  are  at  all  urgent,  even  considerably  lower, 
ID  order  that  the  heart,  exhausted  by  the  shock,  may  be  enabled  to  throw  the 
Uood  with  more  facility  to  the  exhausted  brain.  A  free  access  of  air  is  next 
procured,  by  opening  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  apartment,  and  by  the  active 
nse  of  the  fan.  If  there  are  any  bystanders,  or  idle  spectators,  they  must  imme- 
diatelj  be  sent  away,  as  their  presence  cannot  fail  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  patient. 
Any  tight  garments,  especially  the  collar  and  pantaloons,  must  promptly  be 
pelmxed,  to  give  full  play  to  the  respiratory  muscles.  Cold  water  is  freely  dashed 
upon  the  face  and  chest,  smelling  bottles  are  held  near  the  nose,  not  steadily,  but 
intermittently,  and  sinapisms  are  applied  to  the  extremities  and  to  the  precordial 
re^noQ.  In  the  milder  forms  of  concussion,  these  means  are  generally  amply 
svdBcient  for  the  speedy  establishment  of  reaction ;  but  when  the  case  is  very 
merrrt  it  may  be  necessary,  in  addition,  to  place  sinapisms  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  spine,  and  to  employ  stimulating  injections,  as  water  impregnated  with 
musUrd,  common  salt,  brandy,  or  spirits  of  hartshorn.  If  the  feet  are  cbld,  they 
J  be  immersed  in  warm  water,  or  rubbed  with  hot  cloths,  and  afterwards 
pped  up  in  warm  flannel.  As  soon  as  the  patient  is  able  to  swallow,  he  may 
a  little  cold  water,  or  water  and  spirits,  the  latter  being  more  especially 
iodlcated  when  the  system  is  long  in  showing  signs  of  reaction.  Spontaneous 
Tomiting  sometimes  greatly  promotes  restoration,  particularly  if  a  hearty  meal 
wma  taken  shortly  before  the  occurrence  of  the  accident ;  a  heavy  load  being  thus 
ranoTed,  the  diaphragm  enjoys  greater  play,  the  pneumogastric  nerves  act  with 
tocrrased  vigor,  and  the  heart  propels  the  blood  with  greater  force  to  the  paralyzed 


As  life  returns,  color  succeeds  pallor,  warmth  coldness,  and  intelligence  confusion 
of  tdeaa ;  the  pulse  resumes  its  wonted  force  and  activity,  the  respiration  becomes 
■aore  natural,  the  stomach  is  relieved  of  nausea,  the  sphincters  recover  their  proper 
fhnftioos,  the  special  senses  are  again  on  the  alert,  and  volition  is  exercised  with 
ita  ptnper  fk^edom.  The  restoration  may  be  rapid  or  gradual,  temporary  or  per- 
nnanit ;  once  fully  established,  however,  it  rarely  recedes,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
ateadily  advances,  with  a  tendency,  not  infrequently,  to  over-action. 

In  treating  concussion  of  the  brain,  the  young  practitioner  is  apt  to  be  led  into 
otveral  terious  errors,  especially  if  he  is  surrounded  by  officious  bystanders,  and 
oat  perfectly  self-possessed. 

If^t  He  may  be  foolish  enough  to  draw  blood,  or,  at  all  events,  to  attempt  to 
drsw  Mood  while  his  patient  is  in  a  state  of  profound  exhaustion,  unable,  perhaps, 
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to  crook  a  finger  or  atter  a  syllable.  Nothing  is  more  common  immediately  after 
Buch  accidents  than  for  the  friends  of  the  patient  to  insist  vociferously  upon  his 
being  bled ;  and  if  the  practitioner,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  yields  to  the  silly 
request,  he  may  destroy  life  on  the  instant,  or  render  the  reaction  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty,  if  not  of  impossibility.  To  bleed  a  man  iu  such  a  condition 
would  be  as  absurd  and  culpable  as  to  bleed  him  when  he  is  in  a  state  of  syncope 
from  the  loss  of  blood. 

2d.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  use  of  ammonia,  and  other  pungent 
articles,  not  to  hold  them  too  near  the  nose,  lest  they  induce  spasm  of  the  glottiaSy 
and  thus  suffocate  the  patient.  Moreover,  their  employment  may  give  rise  to 
inflammation  of  the  nares,  fauces,  larynx,  and  trachea. 

3d.  The  practice  of  pouring  drinks  into  the  patient's  mouth,  before  he  is  able 
to  swallow,  cannot  be  too  pointedly  condemned.  It  is  fraught  with  great  dang^er, 
on  account  of  the  liability  of  the  fluid  to  pass  into  the  windpipe,  where  even  a 
bmall  quantity  might  induce  suffocation.  The  patient  should,  therefore,  be  safll- 
ciently  conscious  to  know  what  is  being  done  to  him,  or,  if  he  cannot  be  properly 
roused,  and  the  symptoms  are  very  urgent,  the  fluid  should  be  placed  in  conta^'t 
with  the  fauces,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  larynx,  the  act  of  deglutition  being  thus 
excited  without  any  risk  of  injury. 

4th.  When  stimulants  are  used,  due  regard  must  be  had  to  their  quality  and 
quantity,  as  well  as  to  the  period  of  their  administration.  Brandy,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  preferable  to  anything  else,  but  it  should  be  given  sparingly,  and  its  ase 
be  suspended  the  moment  reaction  has  fairly  commenced.  The  object  is  to  rouse 
the  system  gradually,  not  rapidly,  to  coax,  not  to  force,  the  jaded  powers  of  life ; 
this  wish  attained,  all  artificial  excitants  are  refrained  from.  In  ordinary  cases 
no  internal  stimulants  are  required. 

5th.  The  accident  may  havQ.  occurred  soon  after  a  hearty  meal,  and  then  the 
question  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  exhibiting  an  emetic.  Nature 
sometimes  decides  this  for  the  practitioner,  by  the  institution  of  spontaneous 
vomiting;  but  when  this  does  not  happen,  aud  there  is  no  contra-indication, 
as  there  will  be  when  the  concussion  is  complicated  with  compression,  it  may  be 
excited  by  salt  and  mustard,  ipecacuanha,  alum,  or  zinc,  aided  by  large  draughts 
of  tepid  water.  During  the  act  of  emesis,  whether  occurring  spontaneously,  or 
induced  artificially,  the  patient  should  lie  with  his  head  inclined  forwards,  other- 
wise some  of  the  ingesta,  as  they  are  lazily  ejected,  may  drop  into  the  air-paa* 
sages,  and  so  cause  fatal  asphyxia. 

2.  JReaction  being  established,  the  surgeon's  duty  plainly  is,  not  to  fold  his 
arms  idly,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  be  over-officious  on  the  other.  His  business 
is  to  stand  as  a  guard  over  his  patient,  carefully  watching,  and  measuring,  as  it 
were,  every  symptom  as  it  arises,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  form  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  its  pathological  import,  and  to  seize  the  earliest  moment  to  counteract 
any  aberration  from  the  healthy  action.  The  great  danger  now  is  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain.  Usually,  after  the  patient  has  completely  regained  his 
faculties,  it  is  observed  that  the  functions  which  were  suspended  are  performed 
with  a  slight  degree  of  excitement ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  evidence 
for  active  interference ;  on  the  contrary,  it  generally  disappears  spontaneously 
in  a  few  hours,  the  surface  becoming  moist,  and  the  pulse  losing  its  sharpness 
and  frequency.  The  diet  is  light  and  non-stimulant,  perfect  quietude  of  mind 
and  body  is  enjoined,  and  the  bowels  are  moved  by  gentle  laxatives.  If  the 
shock  has  been  at  all  severe,  the  patient  is  warned  against  premature  exposure, 
even  if  the  symptoms  have  happily  passed  off;  he  must  consider  himself  as  an 
invalid  for  weeks,  and  avoid  everything  calculated  to  awaken  excitement  in  the 
recently  shattered  organ,  now  peculiarly  prone  to  take  on  morbid  action  from 
the  slightest  causes.  The  head  must  be  sedulously  watched,  and  any  jMun  of 
which  it  may  be  the  seat,  must  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  especially  if  it  be 
combined  with  irritable  temper,  vitiated  appetite,  and  a  sharp,  freqarat  pulse. 
A  brisk  purgative,  and  a  few  leeches  to  the  temple,  or  the  abstraction  of  a  little 
blood  from  Sie  arm,  may  avert  the  threatened  evil,  and  prevent  it  from  passing 
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'be  Bfttttral  limits,  while  the  delay,  even  of  a  daj,  may  enable  it  to  reach  a  crisis 
Wiljrh  inaj  speedily  prove  destructive  to  life. 

3,  Orer-cctitm  of  the  system,  consequent  upon  the  cerebral  lesion,  consti- 
tateff  the  third  stage  of  concussion.  The  period  of  its  access  is  variable.  In 
ffrnerml,  it  comes  on  within  the  first  four  or  five  days,  sometimes,  indeed,  within 
the  first  twenty-four  hours ;  but  instances  not  infrequently  occur  in  which  it 
d<>e«  Dot  mani^st  itself  for  weeks  and  months,  the  patient  considering  himself 
all  ibe  while  out  of  danger,  and  fully  competent  to  attend  to  his  daily  occupa- 
tion. In  the  former  case,  the  disease  is  usually  bold  and  undisguised ;  in  the 
}att4-r,  it  is  often  latent,  its  approaches  being  slow  and  stealthy,  and  its  progress, 
e*m*eqaently,  often  considerable  before  its  true  nature  is  discovered.  Such 
examples  are  always  peculiarly  dangerous,  on  account  of  their  liability  to  be 
oTvrlooked  and  mistreated. 

jyanmaHc  infiammcUion  of  the  brain,  as  it  ordinarily  exhibits  itself,  is  char- 
actmjNHl  by  high  febrile  disturbance,  intolerance  of  light  and  noise,  cephalalgia, 
llo8h«<d  countenance,  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  vigilance,  excessive  thirst  and  rcst- 
1ff««ocfls«  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  hurried  respiration,  coated  tongue,  loss 
«if  appetite,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  scanty  and  high-colored  urine,  and  a 
q[sick«  hard,  and  frequent  pulse.  The  mind  begins  to  wander  at  an  early  period, 
mad  gradually  muttering  delirium,  or  maniacal  excitement,  sets  in.  The  carotid 
arteries  often  beat  with  great  force.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  patient  is 
femd  with  spasm,  and  finally  with  coma,  paralysis,  and  convulsions,  which  soon 
tAyef  the  Bcene,  life  usually  terminating  in  from  three  to  six  days.  On  dissec- 
ti<«.  tb^  brain  and  its  envelops  are  observed  to  be  in  a  state  of  disease,  portfons 
i4  the  former  being  softened,  and  seemingly  mixed  with  blood  and  pus,  and 
p«trhe^  of  the  latter  pretematurally  vascular  and  incrusted  with  lymph.  Serum, 
eA^n  in  considerable  quantity,  exists  in  the  ventricles,  at  the  base  of  the  skull, 
attii  on  the  top  of  the  hemispheres.  The  dura  mater  is  usually  free  from  disease, 
hat  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  are  almost  always  involved,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
injected  condition  of  the  vessels  of  the  former,  and  the  opaque  appearance  of 
xhf  substance  of  the  latter.  Sometimes  the  principal  evidence  of  the  morbid 
•ction  exists  in  the  subarachnoid  cellular  tissue,  in  the  form  of  lymph  and  pus. 

In  the  treaimerU  of  this  variety  of  inflammation,  the  object  is  to  assail  the 
morbid  action  as  early  and  as  vigorously  as  possible.  It  will  readily  be  under- 
stood that,  in  an  organ  so  essential  to  life  as  this  is,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  relief 
if  the  disease  is  permitted  to  obtain  the  slightest  ascendency.  Few  cases  recover 
wfa<ea  atnictnral  lesion  has  taken  place,  or  when  there  are  inflammatory  exuda- 
tioBs.  Hence,  whatever  is  done  must  be  done  promptly  and  energetically.  The 
trvstment,  too,  is  suflSciently  simple.  Blood  is  taken  liberally  from  the  arm  and 
tfsnpJee ;  the  bowels  are  thoroughly  evacuated  with  calomel  and  jalap,  aided,  if 
nanq  be,  by  enemas ;  the  head,  shaved  and  elevated,  is  enveloped  in  a  bladder 
yftially  filled  with  ice ;  light  and  noise  are  excluded  from  the  apartment ;  and 
Uk-  f«tient  is  kept  upon  the  smallest  possible  allowance  of  food,  of  the  most  bland 
mnd  idmple  character.  Cold  water,  simple  or  acidulated,  constitutes  the  proper 
dfiak.  After  the  first  heat  of  the  conflict  is  over,  the  same  means  are  continued, 
bat  in  «  milder  form,  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture  with  occasional  leeching 
nnw  taking  the  place  of  the  lancet  Sleeplessness  and  jactitation  are  relieved 
bf  the  caatious  use  of  anodynes,  combined,  if  there  is  dryness  of  the  surface, 
wHh  antimony.  Counter-irritation  is  sometimes  beneficial,  but  generally  much 
than  has  been  supposed.     Indeed,  my  experience  does  not  enable  me  to  say 

ything  in  its  favor.  Pnstulation  with  croton  oil  rubbed  behind  the  ears  is,  per- 
baps,  the  least  objectionable  mode ;  it  is  certainly  less  painful  than  vesication  of 
l^c«  nttpe  of  the  neck,  and  is,  I  think,  quite  as  efficacious.  Occasionally,  espe- 
rially  when  there  is  much  delirium,  a  blister  may  advantageously  be  applied  to 
tfcr  iaa«*r  surface  of  the  thigh.  When  efiiision  is  threatened,  or  is  already  going 
€41,  mcrewrj,  in  the  form  of  calomel,  or  the  protiodide,  properly  guarded  with 
cri^cmn,  and  given  in  full  doses,  as  three  grains  of  the  former,  or  one  of  the  latter, 
•Tvry  foar  hours,  is  indicated,  and  should  be  rapidly  pushed  to  the  extent  of 
4raded  ptyalism.     After  the  influence  of  the  remedy  has  been  fully  established, 

This  hook  i^  *hA  pi 
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iodide  of  potassiam  may  be  used  as  a  substitute,  to  complete  the  cure,  should 
nature  and  art  be  fortunate  enough  to  accomplish  it. 

The  more  insidious  form  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  consequent  upon  con- 
cussion, is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  is  particularly  dangerous,  for  the  reason, 
as  was  previously  mentioned,  that  it  is  so  very  liable  to  be  overlooked  at  a  period 
when  treatment  can  be  of  any  avail.  The  patient  has,  perhaps,  made  a  very 
rapid  recovery,  and  is  therefore  disposed  to  resume  his  accustomed  business, 
hardly  thinking  that  anything  has  ailed  him.  This  is  particularly  apt  to  happen 
when  the  injury  has  been  very  slight,  and  the  eflfect  very  transient  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  may  be  quite  impossible,  with  all  the  arguments  that  the  prac- 
titioner can  adduce,  to  persuade  him  to  refrain  from  exercise  and  food  even  for 
a  few  days.  He  will  not  consider  himself  an  invalid.  He  goes  about  his  busi- 
ness, eats,  drinks,  and  is  merry.  By  and  by,  he  begins  to  feel  unwell ;  his  head 
aches,  his  temper  is  easily  ruffled,  his  appetite  is  capricious,  his  bowels  do  not 
act  properly,  his  sleep  is  interrupted  by  unpleasant  dreams,  he  has  occaaloual 
fits  of  dizziness  or  vertigo,  his  pulse  is  too  frequent,  and  he  cannot  apply  him- 
self with  any  satisfaction  to  his  pursuits.  Such  is  the  usual  prodrome  of  an 
event  which  has  cost  many  a  man  his  life.  Mischief  is  stealthily  going  on  in 
the  brain,  or  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  which,  if  not  promptly  checked, 
will  soon  burst  forth  like  the  smothered  flame  of  the  incendiary's  fire.  In  a  little 
time  the  system  is  overwhelmed  with  excitement ;  soon  delirium  follows  ;  then 
come  coma  and  paralysis,  and  finally  convulsions  seal  the  sufferer's  doom.  In- 
spection reveals  serious  lesion  of  the  brain  and  its  envelops,  with  effbsion  of 
lymph  and  sero-purulent  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  latter,  and  softening  and 
perhaps  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  former. 

The  nature  of  this  form  of  disease  is,  unfortunately,  seldom  recognized  by  the 
practitioner  in  time  to  afford  his  patient  the  necessary  relief.  He  is  generally 
disposed  to  make  light  of  it,  or  it  may  be  that  he  overlooks  it  altogether.  When 
at  length  his  suspicions  are  aroused,  he  finds  to  his  horror  that  the  case  is 
utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  his  skill.  Effusion  has  taken  place,  and  death  is 
inevitable. 

The  treatment  of  this  secondary  affection  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
of  the  primary.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  show  itself,  the  patient  must  be  re- 
stricted to  the  most  scrupulous  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  submit  to  active  and 
steady  purgation,  with  the  liberal  use  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  pota^sa.  If 
head-symptoms  exist,  blood  is  taken  from  the  arm  and  temple,  and  couuter-irrita^ 
tion  is  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  by  seton,  issue,  or  blister,  its  action  being 
much  more  advantageous  here  than  in  the  acute  form  of  the  malady.  The  treat- 
ment is  continued  for  some  time  after  all  disease  has  apparently  vanished,  the 
patient  slowly  returning  to  his  former  habits  and  occupation. 

Other  effects,  some  primary  and  some  secondary,  are  liable  to  follow  concus- 
sion of  the  brain.  Among  Uiese,  the  most  prominent  are  a  sallow,  icterode,  and 
haggard  state  of  the  countenance,  disturbed  sleep  and  frightful  dreams,  pain  in 
the  head,  dizziness,  vertigo,  loss  of  memory,  partial  deafness,  impaired  vision, 
contracted  or  dilated  pupil,  strabismus,  difficulty  of  articulation,  muscular  twitcb- 
ings,  partial  paralysis,  nausea  and  vomiting,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  irrita* 
bility  of  the  bladder,  and  gradual  emaciation. 

Preternatural  slowness  of  the  pulse  is  sometimes  observed ;  it  is  most  common 
^  in  injuries  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  especially  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
varolian  bridge,  and  the  cerebral  crura,  and  may  not  completely  disappear  under 
several  months.    A  remarkable  feature  in  this  condition  of  the  pulse  is  the  readi- 
ness with  which,  when  the  patient  is  excited,  it  is  changed  into  quickness. 

The  loss  of  memory  is  among  the  most  singular  of  these  occurrences.  It 
often  exists  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  may  take  place  by  itself  or  in  associa- 
tion with  other  affections.  Generally,  it  refers  only  to  recent  events,  but  in  some 
instances  it  involves  every  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  individual's  life, 
past  and  present.  Sometimes  he  will  talk  with  all  the  garrulity  of  old  age  of  the 
occurrences  of  his  childhood,  miscall  objects,  or  be  unable  to  connect  bis  words, 
or  to  pronounce  certain  letters.     I  have  seen  three  cases  in  which  the  patient 
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could  not  recollect  his  own  name,  the  country  of  his  nativity,  or  his  present  resi* 

^  donee.  Occasionally  the  mind  is  in  a  state  bordering  upon  fatuity,  or  mental 
alienation.      Epilepsy  is  another,  though,  happily,  an  uncommon  occurrence. 

'  Cases  are  met  with  in  which  the  sexual  powers  are  seriously  impaired ;  some- 
times temporarily,  sometimes  permanently.  Such  an  eflfect  is  particularly  apt 
to  follow  those  cases  in  which  the  injury  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  back  of  the 
skull.  Another  occasional  consequence  of  concussion  of  the  brain  is  saccharine 
diabetes.     An  albuminous  condition  of  the  urine,  with  or  without  diminution  of 

'  urea,  is  occasionally  noticed. 

What  the  pathology  of  these  affections  is  is  not  known,  as  dissection  has  thus 

'  far  failed  to  throw  any  light  upon  it.  It  may  be  supposed,  in  the  absence  of 
positive  facts,  that  they  are  dependent  upon  local  congestion,  irritation,  or  in- 
flammation of  particular  parts  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  brain  and  its  envelops, 
upon  laceration  of  the  cerebral  substance,  upon  the  presence  of  extravasated 
blood,  serum,  or  lymph,  or  upon  injury  of  the  cerebral  nerves. 

The  trealment  must,  of  course,  be  in  great  measure  empirical ;  but,  however 

>  this  may  be,  it  should  always  be  particularly  directed  to  the  head  and  alimentary 
canal,  consisting  mainly  of  locsd  depletion,  quietude  of  mind  and  body,  the 
administration  of  purgatives,  an  occasional  emetic,  counter-irritation,  especially 
of  the  pyogenic  kind,  and  a  careful  regulation  of  the  diet.  A  gentle  course  of 
mercury  is  sometimes  beneflcial,  and  in  most  cases  signal  advantage  will  accrue 
from  change  of  air,  tonics,  and  the  cold  shower-bath,  with  dry  friction. 

In  the  management  of  traumatic  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  of  its  envelops, 
both  primary  and  secondary,  special  inquiry  should  be  made,  from  time  to  time, 
into  the  condition  of  the  more  important  viscera,  particularly  of  the  kidneys,  as 
any  serious  intercurrent  lesion  on  their  part  may  occasion  symptoms  closely 
simulating  those  produced  by  injury  of  the  head,  and  thus  lead  to  essentia 
modifications  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  th«  case. 

SECT.  III. — COMPRESSION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  a  more  satisfactory  definition  of  compression  of 
the  brain  than  of  concussion.  Every  surgeon  koows  what  import  to  attach  to 
the  expression,  but  to  say  what  compression  is,  or  how  it  is  produced,  are  ques- 
tions that  have  puzzled  and  perplexed  many  of  the  wisest  men  in  the  profession. 
The  legitimate  meaning  of  the  term,  and  as  it  is  generally  understood,  is  that  the 
cerebral  substance  is  pressed,  by  some  eccentric  force,  into  an  unnatural  space,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  normal  volume  of  the  part  pressed  upon  is  diminished. 
But  is  this  really  the  case  ?  Is  it  possible  to  compress  an  organ  composed  of  so 
pulpy  a  structure  as  the  brain  ?  I  cannot  myself  conceive  of  such  an  occurrence, 
unless  we  take  a  portion  of  brain  and  subject  it  to  an  amount  of  artificial  pres- 
sure such  as  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  what  takes  place  even  in  the  worst 
cases  of  compression  within  the  skull.  We  can  conceive  how  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  brain  may  be  changed  in  their  relations ;  how  one  part  may  be 
flattened  and  another  part  expanded  in  consequence ;  how,  for  instance,  the  con- 
volutions of  the  hemispheres  may  be  pressed  out,  and  how  their  furrows  may  be 
effaced ;  bow  the  lateral  ventricles  may  be  encroached  upon,  and  even  obliterated ; 
bow  the  vessels  of  the  brain  may  be  flattened  and  destroyed ;  but  we  cannot,  I 
repeat  it,  conceive  how  the  cerebral  tissues  can  be  so  condensed  and  squeezed 
together  as  to  occupy  less  space  than  in  the  natural  state.  This  view  of  the 
case,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only  one  that  is  at  all  admissible,  and  therefore,  if 
we  assume  it  to  be  correct,  it  follows  that  compression  of  the  brain  is  merely  a 
change  of  the  relative  position  of  the  component  portions  of  the  organ,  and  not 
what  the  term  really  signifies  in  its  etymological  sense.  Dissection  affords  daily 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  We  sometimes  see  the  greater  part  of 
a  whole  hemisphere  flattened  by  an  enormous  coagulum,  and  yet,  if  the  affected 
portion  could  be  accurately  measured,  it  would  be  found  to  occupy  as  much  space 
as  In  the  normal  state,  or  as  it  did  previously  to  the  accident  The  change  is 
observed  to  depend  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  upon  the  depression  of  the  convo- 
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Intions  and  the  effacement  of  the  interyening  spaces,  and  not  upon  any  conden- 
satioa  of  the  cerebral  tissues,  or  any  actuid  reduction  of  their  volume.  The 
pressure  exerted  by  the  clot  could  not  act  in  any  other  manner,  because  its  force 
is  not  sufficient ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  a  piece  of  bone  to  cause  any  more  efficient 
pressure,  for  the  moment  the  force  thus  applied  exceeds  the  force  of  the  resist- 
ance,  the  brain  gives  way,  and  projects  up  beyond  the  edges  of  the  depressed 
bone. 

Compression  of  the  brain  may  arise  from  various  causes,  but,  surgically  con- 
sidered, they  may  all  be  referred  to  four  classes :  extravasated  blood,  depressed 
bone,  effused  pus,  and  foreign  bodies. 

However  induced,  the  symptoms  of  compression  are  alvrays  of  the  same  char- 
acter, and  are  generally  easily  recognized,  as  every,  organ  of  the  body  is  affected 
by  the  cerebral  disorder.  The  period  of  their  appearance  is  influenced  by  the 
nature  of  the  exciting  cause.  When  the  compression  is  dependent  upon  depres- 
sion  of  bone,  the  symptoms  are  usually  immediate,  whereas  in  compression  from 
extravasation  of  blood  some  little  time  often  elapses,  especially  when  there  is 
great  shock.  In  compression  from  effusion  of  matter,  a  number  of  days  intervene 
between  the  occurrence  of  the  injury  and  the  appearance  of  the  syinptoms,  the 
parts  being  obliged  to  pass  through  the  several  stages  of  inflammation  before  they 
can  reach  the  suppurative  crisis. 

A  person  laboring  under  compression  of  the  brain  is  deprived  of  sensibility  and 
motion  ;  he  is  unconscious  of  what  is  passing  on  around  him ;  if  he  is  spoken  to, 
he  makes  no  reply,  not  even  in  a  monosyllable ;  he  cannot  hear,  nor  see,  nor 
taste,  nor  smell,  nor  has  he  any  power  to  articulate,  to  swallow,  or  to  protrude 
his  tongue.  The  countenance  is  ghastly  pale  and  devoid  of  expression ;  the  eyes 
are  turned  up,  glassy,  and  fixed ;  the  lids  are  closed ;  the  pupils  are  widely  dilated, 
and  insensible  to  light ;  the  breathing  is  slow,  labored,  stertorous,  and  performed 
with  a  peculiar  whiffing  or  blowing  sound  ;  there  is  hemiplegia,  or  paralysis  of 
the  side  opposite  to  the  seat  of  injury,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
comer  of  the  mouth  is  drawn  over  towards  the  sound  side ;  the  pulse  is  slow  and 
oppressed ;  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  torpid ;  and  the  bladder  is  incapable  of 
expelling  its  contents. 

These  symptoms  do  not  always  exist  in  the  same  degree,  nor  are  they  all 
equally  well  marked  in  every  case.  The  compressing  cause  being  slight,  the 
phenomena  will  be  proportionately  mild.  Thus,  the  patient  may  be  only  partially 
insensible ;  his  intelligence  may  be  weakened,  but  not  abolished ;  the  special 
senses  may  still  be  able  to  perform  their  functions,  although  very  imperfectly ; 
the  paralysis  may  be  confined  to  one  limb,  or  to  certain  muscles ;  the  pupils, 

Sulse,  and  respiration  may  only  be  slightly  altered  ;  the  bowels  may  be  toqnd, 
ut  only  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  the  bladder  may  still  be  able  to  expel  a  por- 
tion of  its  contents.  If  the  foot  is  pinched  the  patient  will  moan,  or  draw  the 
limb  away,  thus  showing  that  he  has  still  some  feeling,  if  not  motor  power. 

The  paralysis  which  attends  this  affection  is  usually  on  the  side  opposite  to 
that  of  the  compressing  agent,  the  occurrence  being  generally  supposed  to  depend 
upon  the  decussation  of  the  fibres  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  This  is  doubtless 
true,  but  whether  it  is  or  not,  the  fact  is  of  great  practical  importance  in  relation 
to  the  operations  that  may  be  required  for  the  patient's  relief.  In  a  few  instances, 
as  inexplicable  as  they  are  rare,  the  paralysis  exists  on  the  same  side  as  the  cause 
of  compression* 

The  state  of  the  pupils  is  very  variable.  In  general,  they  are  widely  dflated, 
but  occasionally  they  are  contracted,  and  cases  occur  in  which  one  is  contracted 
and  the  other  dilated.     A  diminution  of  both  pupils  is  extremely  uncommon. 

The  stertor  in  this  affection  is  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  palate,  which,  hang- 
ing like  a  loose  curtain  in  the  throat,  flaps  to  and  fro  as  the  air  passes  in  and  oat 
of  the  lungs  during  respiration.  The  blowing,  whiffing  sound,  and  the  distension 
of  the  cheeks  are  due  to  the  loss  of  tone  in  the  buccinator  and  labial  mosdes. 
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If  compression  of  the  brain  were  always  an  nncomplicated  affection,  it  would 
be  difficulty  if  not  impossible^  to  confound  it  with  other  diseases ;  but  such,  un- 
fnttaoMielj,  is  not  the  case.  Not  infrequently  it  is  blended  with  concussion, 
the  symptoms  of  the  two  lesions  being  so  commingled  as  to  render  it  doubtful  to 
which  they  properly  belong.  As  such  an  occurrence  is  always  exceedingly  em- 
barraaaiiig,  and  must,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  influence  the  nature  of  the  treat- 
ment, it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  study  the  features  of  each  complaint,  in  its 
more  simple  A>rms,  so  that,  when  he  meets  with  them  in  combination,  he  may  be 
the  better  able  to  discern  their  various  shades  of  difference.  The  subjoined 
summary  of  the  diagnostic  characters  of  the  two  affections  will  serve  to  aid  him 
in  his  investigations. 


CosrcuBSioN. 

I.  T1i«  tjmptoms  are  immediate,  coming 
on  inatAiiUj  alter  the  infliction  of  the  injury. 


2.  The  patient  it  able  to  answer  questions, 
mlthoofik  with  difBcnlty,  and  nsnallj  only  in 
Btooosjllables,  as  jes  or  no. 

S.  Special  sensation  is  still  going  on,  the 
petient  baiog  able  to  hear,  see,  smell,  taste, 
aad  feeL 

4.  The  reepiration  is  feeble,  imperfect,  and 


5.  The  pulse  is  weak,  tremnlons,  intermit- 
tent, and  pretematorally  frequent. 

€.  Th«e  is  nansea,  and  sometimes  vomit- 

tag. 

7.  The  bowels  are  relaxed,  and  there  are 

•ometimee  Inrolantary  evaonations. 

S.  The  power  of  deglutition  is  impaired, 
hn  B«t  abolished. 

9.  The  bladder  retains  the  power  of  expel- 
liag  ita  eontents ;  bat  sometimes,  owing  to  the 
w«akii«s8  of  its  sphincter,  the  water  flows  off 
fnTolontariljr. 

10.  The  Totontary  mnscles,  although  much 
wrnkmaed,  are  still  able  to  contract,  there 
belag  DO  paralysis. 

11.  The  pupils  are  usnallj  contracted,  and 
•omvwhat  sensible  to  light ;  the  lids  are  open 
and  movable. 

1%  In  oononsslon,  the  mind  is  in  a  state 
ef  abeyance ;   it  is  weak  and  confused,  not 


COMPBBSSIOV. 

1.  An  interval  of  a  few  minutes,  or  even 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  sometimes  elapses, 
especially  if  the  comprwsion  is  caused  by 
extravasation  of  blood. 

2.  The  power  of  speech  is  totally  abolished ; 
we  may  halloo  in  tlie  patient's  ear  as  loudly 
as  possible,  and  yet  there  will  be  no  response. 

3.  Special  sensation  is  destroyed. 


4.  The  respiration  is  slow,  labored,  sterto- 
rous, and  performed  with  a  peculiar  blowing 
sound. 

5.  The  pulse  is  labored,  soft,  irregular,  and 
unnaturally  slow,  often  beating  not  more  than 
fifty,  fifty-five,  or  sixty  strokes  in  a  minute. 

6.  The  stomach  is  quiet,  and  insensible  to 
ordinary  impressions,  even  to  emetics. 

7.  The  bowels  are  torpid,  and  are  with 
diflloulty  excited  by  the  action  of  purgatives. 

8.  Deglutition  is  impossible,  and  sometimes 
does  not  return  for  several  days. 

9.  The  bladder  is  paralyzed,  and,  therefore, 
incapable  of  relieving  itself,  the  surgeon  being 
obliged  to  use  the  catheter. 

10.  There  is  always  paralysis  on  one  side 
of  the  body,  generally  opposite  to  that  of  the 
compressing  cause. 

11.  The  pupils  are  widely  dilated,  and  un- 
affected by  light,  the  lids  being  closed  and 
immovable. 

12.  In  compression,  the  mind  is  absent, 
and  the  patient  is  comatose. 


Treaiment. — The  treatment  of  compression  of  the  brain  must  be  regulated  by 
the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  which  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  next  to 
consider. 


O.    COMPRESSION  PROM  EXTRAVASATION  OP  BLOOD. 

Tbia  species  of  compression  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  may  exist  either  with 
or  without  fracture  of  the  skull.  It  is  invariably  the  result  of  external  violence, 
acting  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  envelops. 
The  exuravasated  blood  may  be  situated  at  five  different  points  :  first,  between 
the  dura  mater  and  skull ;  secondly,  in  the  arachnoid  sac,  on  the  surface  of  the 
Uraai ;  thirdly,  beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane,  in  the  furrows  of  the  hemi- 
vpberes ;  fourthly,  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  lateral  ven- 
tridea.  The  first  of  these  sites,  fig.  69,  is  the  most  frequent,  and,  practically  speak- 
ing, the  most  important,  as  it  is  the  only  one  admitting  of  surgical  interference. 
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The  quftntitj  of  blood  poured  out  here  is  sometimea  very  great,  eepecially  when 
it  depends  upon  raptare  or  the  middle  menin- 
Fig-  6d.  geai  arteiy.     J    have  Been  as  many  W  eight 

ounces  extravaaated  from  this  cause  ;  in  gen- 
eral, however,  the  quaotity  is  much  less,  DUt 
exceeding,  perhaps,  one-half  that  amount. 
When  the  effneioa  is  coosiderable,  the  blood 
usually  presents  itseir  as  an  irregular,  dark- 
colored  mass,  lying  in  a  sac  formed  by  the 
dura  mater  and  the  inner  sarface  of  the  cra- 
nium, tie  ruptured  Teasel,  it  may  be,  openiug 
directly  into  it  Large  quantities  of  hlood  are 
sometimes  observed  at  the  base  of  the  skull 
and  upon  the  antero-lateral  aspect  of  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  farming  broad  cake-like  clota, 
from  three  to  six  lines  in  thickness.  Copious 
effusions  may  also  occur  in  the  veutricles  ;  but 
in  the  substance  and  on  the  surface  of  the  brain 
they  are  commonly  quite  smalt,  though,  from 
the  pressnre  which  they  exert  upon  the  nervoua 
.nfdTrI™"",''f^B'7^P^«"°h.Lwd"  P"1P.  ^""^y  "■*  '■^'^'y  ^^^  dangerous  to  tie 
BiiiaUgHi  irier^  a.  ccrebnil  fnnctions. 

Having  already  spoken,  in  general  terms,  of 
the  symptoms  of  compression,  it  only  remains,  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
that  I  should  make  some  remarks  on  the  diagnosis  between  this  form  of  compres- 
sion and  that  produced  by  the  depression  of  bone,  and  on  the  distinction  between 
it  and  apoplexy. 

In  comprcBsioD  from  extravasated  blood,  the  symptoms,  although  sometimes 
immediate,  do  not  generally  appear  for  some  little  time,  the  interval  'being  occu- 
pied by  a  state  of  concussion,  during  which  the  lacerated  vessels,  in  consequence 
of  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  heart,  pour  out  hardly  any  blood  ;  but  as  soon 
as  reaction  begins,  the  bleeding  Tecom men ces,  and  now  proceeds  with  great  vigor, 
the  fluid  mnning  into,  and  filling  up,  every  accessible  apace.  It  is  now,  perhaps 
before  the  patient  has  recovered  any  consciousness,  that  compreesioQ,  for  the 
first  time,  shows  itself,  as  is  evinced  by  the  comatose  state  of  the  brain,  the 
stertorous  breathing,  the  slow  and  laboring  pulse,  the  hemiplegia,  or  general 
paralysis,  and  the  dilated  and  insensible  pupil.  Occasionally  the  extravasation 
results,  apparently,  from  very  trifling  causes.  A  men,  for  example,  receives  what 
he  conceives  to  be  a  slight  blow  i^n  the  head.  He  is  somewhat  stunned ;  but, 
soon  recovering  his  consciousness,  he  gets  up,  and  resames  bis  work.  In  a  short 
time,  often  cot  exceeding  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes,  he  is  observed  to  lum 
deadly  pale,  to  reel,  and  finally  to  fall  down  in  a  fit,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and 
appearing  as  if  partially  asphyxiated.  Such  an  accident  is  particularly  liable  to 
happen  when  a  large  artery  has  been  wounded,  as,  for  example,  the  middle 
meningeal ;  the  orifice  of  the  vessel,  partially  closed  during  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  system  consequent  upon  the  injury,  now  that  reaction  has  ensued,  has 
become  reopened,  and  lets  out  its  contents  in  a  full  and  rapid  stream,  suddenly 
overwbelmiug  the  brain  and  heart,  and  literally  reducing  the  sufferer  to  the  coo- 
ditJon  of  a  mere  automaton. 

There  is  occasionally  what  may  be  called  secondary  extravasation  of  blood, 
inducing  compression  at  a  more  remote  period  than  in  the  form  of  the  lesion  ji»t 
described.  Cases  of  this  kind  are,  in  fact,  not  uncommon,  and,  as  the;  sre 
always  remarkably  insidious  in  their  character,  they  are  extremely  liable  to  be 
overlooked.  They  are  most  apt  to  follow  injuries  of  the  skull  and  brain  attendi'd 
with  concussion.  After  the  symptoms  of  shock  have  passed  off,  the  pulse  either 
remains  unnaturally  slow,  or  if,  as  often  happens,  it  becomes  too  frequent,  it  soon 
sinks  again  below  the  normal  standard,  beating,  perhaps,  only  fifty,  fifty-Gve. 
or  at  most  sixty-live,  in  the  minute,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  full  and  laboring- 
The  mind  is  sluggish  and  fretfnl,  the  pnpil  is  torpid  and  rather  dilated,  the  cuuo- 
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enance  is  more  or  less  flashed,  and  the  patient  complains  of  headache,  with 
-ing-ing  noises  in  the  ear.  If  let  alone,  he  gradually  sinks  into  a  comatose  con- 
lition,  followed  by  squinting  and  convulsions,  and  finally  dies  under  symptoms 
lenotive  of  cerebritis  and  hemorrhagic  effusion.  The  blood  often  exists  in  large 
luantity,  and  in  various  degrees  of  consistence,  much  of  it  being  quite  soft  and 
)f  a  dark  color,  thus  showing  that  it  was  poured  out  only  a  short  time  before 
ieath,  in  consequence,  apparently,  of  the  softened  and  lacerated  condition  of  the 
cerebral  tissues  at  the  site  of  injury,  and  the  inability  of  the  yessels  to  protect 
themselres  by  the  formation  of  firm  clots. 

In  compression  from  depression  of  bone,  the  symptoms  are  immediate.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  slight  depression,  incapable,  of  itself,  of  producing 
compression,  but,  where  this  occurrence  ensues  from  injury  done  to  the  soft  parts, 
eventuating  in  effusion  of  blood,  the  two  causes  thus  co-operating  in  bringing 
about  the  result.  Moreover,  extravasation  may  take  place  without  fracture,  or 
with  fracture  unattended  with  depression. 

Compression  of  the  brain  from  extravasation  of  blood  may  be  mistaken  for 
apoplexy.  Such  an  error  may  readily  occur,  simply  from  a  want  of  proper 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  case.  Thus,  a  man  may  be  found  in  the  street, 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  with  all  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  compression ;  no 
one  knows  anything  of  the  nature  of  his  affection,  and  the  most  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  body  fails  to  throw  any  light  upon  it.  There  may  not  even  be 
a  scratch  upon  the  scalp.  The  man  dies,  and  inspection  reveals  the  existence 
of  a  fracture  with  a  large  extravasation  of  blood.  The  symptoms  of  the  two 
affections  are,  in  fact,  forcibly  alike,  and  the  error  is  really,  practically,  of  no 
consequence,  unless,  in  the  case  of  compression  from  external  violence,  the  effusion 
should  happen  to  be  accessible  to  the  trephine. 

The  symptoms  of  compression  are  sometimes  perplexingly  simulated  by  intoxi- 
cation, and  the  embarrassment  will  be  materially  increased  if  the  accident  is  accom- 
panied by  signs  of  injury  of  the  scalp.  In  such  an  event  the  history  of  the  case, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  alcoholic  odor  of  the  breath,  and  the  habits  of  the 
patient  will  be  the  most  reliable  guides  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  nature 
of  the  affection.  If  the  case  is  one  of  pure  inebriation,  the  effects  will  probably 
pass  off  in  a  few  hours,  whereas,  if  it  is  one  of  compression  from  extravasated 
blood,  they  will  be  permanent. 

The  treatment  of  this  affiection  will  depend  upon  the  site  of  the  effused  blood, 
and  the  absence  or  presence  of  fracture  of  the  skull.  When  the  blood  is  acces- 
sible, it  is  obvious  enough  that  it  should  be  evacuated ;  but  how  is  the  practi- 
tioner to  know  this  1  How  can  he  determine  whether  it  is  situated  immediately 
beneath  the  cranial  bones,  upon  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  at  the  base  of  the 
skall,  in  the  cerebral  substance,  or  within  the  ventricles  J  Are  there  any  symp- 
toms, any  grand  landmarks  which  will  serve  to  point  out  the  spot  where  the 
compressing  agent  is  lodged  ?  The  most  subtle  pathologist  and  diagnostician 
must  be  at  fault  here.  Especially  must  this  be  true  when  there  is  no  fracture, 
or  outward  evidence  of  injury.  Indeed,  even  when  there  is  a  fracture,  we  can- 
not always  be  certain.  To  illustrate :  A  person  has  compression,  and  the 
symptoms  render  it  pretty  clear  that  it  has  been  caused  by  extravasation  of 
blood ;  there  is  no  visible  fracture,  but  a  contusion  on  the  scalp  denotes  where 
the  injury  was  inflicted,  and  hemiplegia  exists  on  the  opposite  side.  Taking 
these  facts  in  connection,  the  presumption  is  that  the  effusion  is  on  the  side  of 
the  brain  where  the  head  has  been  hurt,  and,  acting  upon  this  view,  the  surgeon, 
especially  if  he  is  fond  of  operating,  may  feel  inclined  to  perforate  the  bone.  But 
is  he  right  in  doing  so  f  He  may,  if  he  embark  upon  the  enterprise,  find  the 
object  of  bis  search ;  but  he  is  groping  in  the  dark,  and  there  is  quite  as  much 
likelihood  that  be  will  fail.  The  blood  may  be  far  beyond  his  reach,  and  thus 
the  patient  may  have  been  subjected  to  a  fruitless  and  dangerous  operation. 
Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  blood  may  be  at  a  point  opposite  to 
that  upon  which  the  blow  has  been  inflicted.  A  surgeon  makes  occasionally  a 
fortuntte  hit.  Dr.  Physick,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  boldly  perforated  the  skull 
at  the  Bite  of  ii\iary,  and,  extracting  the  clotted  blood,  cured  his  patient.    But 
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how  often  has-  the  operation  failed  f  Where  one  surgeon  has  succeeded,  twenty 
have  heeu  disappointed.  A  judicious  practitioner  should  have  something  more 
than  conjecture  to  guide  him  in  such  an  undertaking. 

The  truth  is,  the  onlj  case  in  which  such  a  procedure  is  really  warrantable  ifl 
where  the  extravasation  is  associated  with,  or  dependent  upon,  fracture  of  the 
skull,  complicated  with  depression,  or  serious  injury  of  the  soft  parts,  or  where 
the  fracture  is  situated  directly  over  the  course  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 
But  even  here  the  operation  does  not  always  succeed,  as  I  know  from  personal 
observation.  A  boy,  ten  years  old,  was  thrown  off  a  heavy  log,  which,  rolling 
over  him,  broke  his  skull  directly  over  the  right  temple.  The  fracture,  although 
not  compound,  was  comminuted,  and,  as  the  symptoms  were  urgent,  I  made  an 
incision  through  the  scalp,  raised  a  loose  and  slightly  depressed  piece  of  bone, 
and  extracted  a  large  coagulum.  No  relief  followed ;  for,  as  fiEist  as  the  blood 
was  removed,  the  osteo-matral  cavity,  which  was  quite  capacious,  filled  up  again, 
and  I  was  finally  compelled  to  close  the  wound,  as  best  I  could,  wit&  a  compress 
and  a  tight  roller.  If  this  had  not  been  done,  the  boy  would  certainly  have 
speedily  bled  to  death.  As  it  was,  he  died  unrelieved  in  less  than  forty-eight 
hours. 

Cases  are  occasionally  met  with  where,  after  the  skull  has  been  perforated, 
the  blood  is  observed  to  be  seated  in  the  arachnoid  sac,  beneath  the  dura  mater, 
lifting  up  this  membrane  in  the  form  of  a  small,  bluish  swelling,  beating  syn- 
chronously  with  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
proper  operation,  it  has  been  alleged,  is  to  make  an  opening  into  the  tumor,  and 
let  out  its  contents.  But  such  a  procedure  must,  it  is  obvious,  seriously  compli- 
cate the  case,  exposing  the  patient  to  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  and  fVingous 
protrusion,  to  leave  out  of  the  question  the  possibility,  even  in  a  minority  of 
cases,  of  removing  the  clotted  blood,  or,  after  this  has  been  effected,  of  preventing 
a  new  hemorrhage,  perhaps  quite  as  copious  as  the  original.  My  opinion  ia 
that  little  advantage  is  to  be  gained  from  such  an  undertaking,  and  that  it  wonld 
be  well,  in  view  of  its  hazards,  to  refrain  from  it  altogether. 

Since,  then,  so  little  is  to  be  accomplished  by  operation,  how  is  the  treatment 
of  this  affection  to  be  conducted  ?  Obviously,  upon  the  same  general  principles 
as  that  of  ordinary  apoplexy,  from  which,  as  has  already  been  seen,  compression 
from  traumatic  extravasation  differs  only  in  the  absence  of  external  injury,  as, 
for  e^^ample,  laceration  of  the  scalp  and  fracture  of  the  cranial  bones.  The 
object  is  twofold  :  first,  to  enable  the  brain  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  effused 
blood,  and,  secondly,  to  promote  the  speedy  absorption  of  this  fluid.  The  first 
indication  is  fulfilled,  after  reaction  has  taken  place,  by  copious  general  and  local 
depletion,  by  the  frequent  use  of  active  and  rather  drastic  purgatives,  and  by  the 
administration  of  the  saline  and  antimonial  mixture,  along  with  the  use  of  light 
diet,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  perfect  quietude  of  mind  and  body.  By 
these  means,  properly  employed,  the  quantity  of  the  blood  is  materially  redoced 
both  in  the  brain  and  in  the  general  system,  and,  while  the  danger  of  inflamma- 
tion is  lessened,  the  organ  is  gradually  brought  to  bear  with  the  extraneous 
substance,  no  longer  resenting  its  presence.  Blood  must  not,  however,  be  taken 
heedlessly  or  causelessly.     No  surgeon,  in  his  senses,  would  think  of  bleeding  a 

Eatient  before  reaction  has  been  established.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
ere  what  has  already  been  set  forth,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  in  speaking  of 
concussion  of  the  brain.  The  same  rules  must  govern  us  here,  in  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  as  in  exhaustion  of  the  system  fh>m  other  causes.  Premature  bleeding, 
in  this  form  of  compression  and  in  apoplexy,  baa  slain  its  thousands  of  subjects, 
or  compelled  the  poor  and  crippled  patient  to  drag  out  a  miserable  state  of  exist- 
ence. 

Mercury  should  be  freely  used  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  as  soon,  indeed, 
as  possible  after  thorough  evacuation  by  the  lancet  and  purgatives.  It  should 
be  given  in  the  form  of  calomel,  in  doses  of  three  grains  every  six  or  eight  boors, 
its  action  being  assisted  by  inunction  of  the  groins  and  inside  of  the  ^ighs  and 
arms  with  blue  ointment.  The  gums  must  not  merely  be  touched,  but  they  most 
be  maintained  in  a  tender  condition  for  a  number  of  weeks*    When  the  case  ht$ 
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brcome  chronic,  iodide  of  potassium  takes  the  place  of  the  mercurial,  as  there 
i*  oow  less  need  of  hurry. 

Throughout  the  treatment,  the  greatest  vigilance  is  exercised  over  the  suffering 
o>f^«a,  lest,  in  resenting  the  encroachment  of  the  coagulum,  it  should  take  on 
iaflammation,  the  slightest  approach  to  which  must  instantly  he  met  hy  the  re- 
sttinpcion  of  antiphlogistic  measures. 

Inluits  occasionally  suffer  from  compression  of  the  hrain,  from  an  eff^asion 
of  blood  beneath  the  dura  mater,  before  the  completion  of  the  ossific  process, 
cmoi^ed  by  blows  upon  the  head.  The  little  patient  lies  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
btlity^  and  is  usually  affected  with  convulsions  or  spasmodic  twitches,  and,  pcr- 
hftfM,  some  degree  of  stertor.  Considerable  contusion  of  the  scalp  generally 
exists,  but  there  is  no  fracture  of  the  skull,  because  the  bones  are  too  yielding 
for  soch  an  occurrence,  and  the  fontanel  appears  to  be  elevated  somewhat  above 
its  pioper  level  Pressure  made  with  the  finger  discovers  unusual  tension,  and 
^AT  aggravate  the  symptoms,  especially  the  disposition  to  convulsions.  Sach 
m  tmte  is  to  be  treated  on  general  principles ;  with  leeches  and  cold  applications 
to  the  head,  uid  stimulating  injections,  followed  by  a  brisk  purgative  as  soon  as 
pow^  of  deglutition  returns.  If  these  means  Ml,  and  the  symptoms  are 
menacing,  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  plainly  is  to  make  a  crucial  incision 
tkrough  the  scmlp,  and  dissecting  up  the  angles  of  the  flap,  to  puncture  the  dis- 
tended, and,  perhaps,  purple-looking  membrane  with  the  bistoury,  taking  care 
to  make  the  aperture  as  small  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  state  of  the  extra  va- 
cated blood,  and  to  protect  the  parts,  immediately  after  the  evacuation  has  been 
ctfeoted,  with  adhesive  strips,  a  compress,  and  a  roller. 

b.  OOBfPRESSION  FROM  THE  DEPRESSION  OF  BONE. 

Depression  of  bone  may  exist  to  a  considerable  extent  without  compression ; 
bat  when  it  gives  rise  to  this  state,  the  symptoms  come  on  immediately,  and  con- 
tinue until  the  brain  has  either  accommodated  itself  to  its  new  relations,  until 
the  offmding  portion  of  bone  has  been  removed,  or  until  the  patient  dies  from 
the  effects  of  the  injury.  The  lesion  may  be  one  purely  of  compression  from 
tbe  depression  of  bone,  or  the  accident  may,  as  was  previously  intimated,  be 
combined  with  extravasation  of  blood,  caused  by  laceration  of  the  cerebral  or 
meningeal  vessels,  either  by  the  depressed  bone  or  by  the  vulnerating  body.  In 
the  Utter  case,  the  compression  may  be  very  violent,  although  the  depression 
ilMlf  may  be  slight  The  symptoms,  in  this  case,  too,  may,  in  the  first  instance, 
W  imperfectly  marked,  those  of  concussion  perh^s  predominating  over  those 
of  compression,  but  being  speedily  succeeded  by  the  latter. 

In  the  treaimeni  of  this  form  of  compression,  which  will  again  come  up  for 
didcnmion  in  the  remarks  on  fractures  of  the  skull,  no  very  definite  rules  can  be 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  surgeon.  Every  case  must,  so  to  speak,  make 
ila  own  rules.  Practitioners  are  generally  agreed  that,  when  the  compression  is 
yrodoeed  by  depression  of  bone,  attended  with  compound  fracture,  immediate 
VMonrse  should  be  had  to  trephining,  and  such  a  procedure  is  certainly,  it  seems 
to  me,  tlM  only  one  that  ought  to  be  thought  of  under  the  circumstances.  In 
tb»  way  we  not  only  remove  the  cause  of  compression,  but  place  the  parts  in  a 
macb  more  fiivorable  condition  for  speedy  reparation.  The  question  is  still  an 
open  one  as  it  respects  the  treatment  of  compression  from  depression,  attended 
wTth  simple  fracture.  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject, 
mnronnded  as  it  is  by  doubt  and  contradiction ;  but,  after  the  best  considera- 
taoQ  that  I  can  bestow  upon  it,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  operative  interference 
aa  justifiable  only  in  the  event  of  extensive  depression,  and  I  should  adopt 
tUii  plan  whether  the  symptoms  of  compression  were  urgent  or  not,  on  the 
fraond  that  the  patient  would  be  much  less  likely  to  suffer  from  subsequent 
esrebnil  disorder.  When  the  depression  is  comparatively  slight,  and  especially 
when  there  is  no  comminution  of  the  bone,  or  great  irregularity  of  its  edges, 
fivinf  them  a  rough,  spiculated  character,  it  would  be  well  to  let  the  bone  alone, 
aod  to  treat  the  case  upon  general  principles,  hoping  thereby  to  prevent  inflam- 
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matorj  mischief,  and  ultimate  nervous  irritation,  which  are  so  much  to  be  dreaded 
in  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  accident.  There  is  a  species  of  compression  of 
the  brain  in  children  caused  by  extensive  depression  of  bone  without  fractan% 
of  which  I  have  witnessed  several  remarkable  examples,  and  which  never  requires 
operative  interference.  The  bone  is  simply  bent  or  indented,  and  usually,  by 
its  own  resiliency,  regains  its  natural  level  in  a  few  days  under  the  use  of  a  little 
purgative  medicine,  light  diet,  and  cold  applications  to  the  head. 

C.    COBfPRESSION  FROM  THE  PRESENCE  OF  FOREIGN  BODIES. 

Compression  of  the  brain  by  a  foreign  body  is  an  unusual  occurrence,  and 
could  hardly  take  place  without  some  concomitant  depression  of  the  skulL  A 
large  ball,  a  piece  of  iron,  or  a  splinter  of  wood  lodging  in  the  cranial  cavity,  in 
the  cerebral  substance,  or  in  the  ventricles,  might  produce  the  effect,  accompanied, 
probably,  by  a  pretty  copious  hemorrhage,  thereby  seriously  complicating  the 
lesion.  The  symptoms  would  be  likely  to  be  immediate,  as  in  compression  from 
depression  of  bone,  and  the  treatment  would  manifestly  resolve  itself  simply  into 
the  extraction  of  the  extraneous  body,  care  being  taken,  in  doing  this,  to  inflict 
as  little  injury  as  possible  upon  the  surrounding  structures,  and  to  guard  the 
brain  and  its  membranes  afterwards  against  inflammation.  Such  lesions  must 
necessarily  be  fraught  with  danger,  and  will  rarely  be  recovered  from,  however 
judiciously  managed. 

d,   COMPRESSION  FROM  EFFUSION  OF  PUS. 

Compression  of  the  brain  from  effusion  of  pus  can  occur  only  as  a  secondary 
effect,  coming  on  at  a  period  varying,  on  an  average,  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight 
from  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation  which  precedes  its  development 
Every  practitioner,  however,  meets  with  cases  where  the  interval  is  much  longer, 
and  to  which  we  may,  therefore,  apply  the  term  chronic.  In  general  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  set  in  gradually,  the  disease  bearing  a  great  resemblance,  in 
this  respect,  to  the  compression  of  the  brain  which  follows  arachnitis.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  it  and  the  other  forms 
of  compression  already  described,  where  the  symptoms  appear  either  immediately, 
or,  at  farthest,  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury  giving  rise 
to  the  compression.  At  first  there  is  evidence  merely  of  inflammation ;  by  and 
by,  as  the  disease  advances,  effusion  takes  place,  and  now  the  chain  of  morbid 
action  is  completed  by  the  supervention  of  coma,  paralysis,  convulsions,  and  death. 
This  steady  progressive  movement,  from  one  point  to  another,  can  leave  no  res- 
souable  doubt  respecting  the  true  nature  of  the  lesion,  especially  if  it  be  coapled 
with  a  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  case. 

The  pus  may  be  situated  at  the  same  localities  as  the  extra vasated  blood ;  but, 
in  general,  it  will  be  observed  to  be  either  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  skull,  or  in  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  hemispheres.  It 
is  frequently  formed,  it  is  true,  in  the  arachnoid  sac  at  the  antero-lateral  parts 
of  the  brain,  but  rarely  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce,  of  itself,  any  active 
compression.  When  it  exists  here,  it  is  usually  associated  with  serous  effosion, 
which,  being  most  abundant,  becomes  in  reality  the  immediate  cause  of  the  cere- 
bral trouble.  Matter  also  is  seldom  effused,  at  least  not  to  any  considerable 
extent,  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  whereas  an  effusion  of  serum  is  quite  common 
there.  In  the  majority  of  instances  it  will  be  found,  when  the  compression  de- 
pends upon  the  presence  of  pus,  that  the  fluid  is  situated  in  the  anterior  and 
middle  lobes  of  the  brain,  which,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  my  own 
experience,  have  a  greater  aptitude  for  this  kind  of  action  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  organ.  When  matter  forms  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  it  is 
usually  collected  into  an  abscess,  which,  especially  in  chronic  cases,  is  sometime 
inclosed  by  a  distinct  cyst,  thick,  pulpy,  and  vascular,  and  containing  a  greenisb. 
yellowish,  or  dark-colored  pus,  the  cerebral  tissues  around  being  softened  aod 
disorganized. 
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h  re^^ard  to  the  precise  sitaation  which  the  matter  occupies,  the  same  diffi- 
rwHy  exists,  in  forming  an  opinion,  as  in  compression  from  extravasation  of  hlood. 
It  U  only,  as  a  general  rule,  when  the  matter  lies  immediately  beneath  the  skull, 
ftod  when  the  scalp  or  bone  has  sustained  considerable  injury,  that  even  an  ap- 
proach can   be   made  to  anything  like  a  correct  diagnosis.     When  the  pus  is 
dtf  ply  buried  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  lodged  in  the  ventricles,  we  know 
of  DO  means   by  which  we  can  determine  its  presence.     We  may,  it  is  true, 
Qsotlly  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  as  to  the  side  on  which  the  effusion  exists, 
by  the  hemiple|^ic  condition  of  the  body,  the  right  side,  for  example,  being  para- 
lyzed when   the  matter  is  seated  on  the  left  side,  and  conversely;  but  to  say 
vtietber  it   is   situated  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  or  in  its  cavities,  is  an  im* 
pofiinbOity.       In  general,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  matter  lies  immediately 
beneath  the  skull  when  the  compression  arises  from  inflammation  caused  by  a 
bnii^  or  wonnd  of  the  scalp ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  it  follows  concussion  or 
frectore  of  the   skoll,  it  will  be  more  likely  to  occupy  the  interior  of  the  brain. 
To  this  statement,  however,  there  are,  of  course,  many  exceptions. 

The  effusion  of  matter  which  induces  this  species  of  compression  may  be  the 

result  of  conens^ion,  sometimes  so  slight  as  hardly  to  attract  any  attention ;  of 

fricture  of  the   skull,  with  or  without  extravasation  of  blood,  and  with  or  with- 

oat  depression  of  bone ;  and,  finally,  of  injury  of  the  scalp,  in  the  form,  perhaps, 

merely  of  a  slight  contusion  or  wound,  yet  sufficient  to  jar  the  skull,  and  detach 

the  pericranium  and  the  dura  mater.     It  is  amazing  how  an  apparently  trifling 

accident  may  sometimes  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  consequences,  destined  to 

fiweep  everything  before  them.     A  man  receives  concussion  of  the  brain ;  his 

suffering  is  altogether  momentary,  and  he  soon  goes  about  his  business ;  by  and 

hr,  he  begins  to  feel  unwell,  his  head  aches,  he  has  no  appetite,  his  bowels  do 

Boi  act  properly,  and  he  sleeps  badly  at  night     Soon  symptoms  of  inflammation 

of  the  brain  set  in,  and  thus  the  case  progresses,  from  bad  to  worse,  until  effu- 

^OQ  of  pus  takes  place,  followed  by  compression.     Or,  he  has  met  with  a  frac- 

tiue/perhaps  qaite  insignificant;  he  gives  himself  no  trouble  about  it,  and  may 

even  entirely  disregard  the  injunctions  of  his  medical  adviser.     By  and  by, 

cerebral  symptoms  come  on ;  the  disease  advances  insidiously ;  treatment  fails 

to  relieve  ;  matter  forms,  and  the  patient  perishes  from  compression.     Or,  a  little 

bmUe  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  scalp,  hardly  perceptible  to  the  ey^,  but  still 

cuAcient  to  injure  the  pericranium ;  in  a  few  days  erysipelas  appears ;  gradually 

a  «xBall  pntfy  tumor  forms ;  rigors,  delirium,  coma,  and  paralysis  supervene,  and 

the  patient  finally  dies  from  a  collection  of  pus  between  the  skull  and  the  dura 

auuer,  or  beneath  the  dura  mater,  the  inflammation  having  extended  across  the 

biMie  along  the  vessels  and  cellulo-fibrous  connections.     Or,  lastly,  the  mischief 

ij  have  been  produced  by  a  small  wonnd  of  the  scalp,  the  blow  by  which  it 

inflicted  having,  perhaps,  detached  both  the  pericranium  and  the  dura  mater. 

Again  the  ca^e  advances  insidiously ;  the  ill-boding  rigor,  delirium,  stupor,  and 

paralysis  soon  appear,  and  but  too  clearly  indicate  the  formation  of  pus. 

The  treatmetU  of  abscess  of  the  brain  is  necessarily  most  unsatisfactory. 
When  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  state  of  the  scalp,  and  the  appearance 
0f  the  skull  at  the  site  of  injury,  that  the  matter  lies  immediately  beneath  the 
bune«  or  within  the  arachnoid  sac  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  the  removal  of  a 
ditsk  of  bone  by  the  trephine  will,  of  course,  be  indicated,  but,  even  supposing 
that  the  operation  is  well  performed,  and  the  fluid  evacuated,  the  chances  are 
thai  the  patient  will  ultimately  perish  from  the  mischief  sustained  by  the  brain 
mad  its  envelops  during  the  inflammatory  crisis.  If,  as  occasionally  happens,  a 
cmtte  recovers,  it  must  certainly  be  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  a  rare  excep- 
tioflu  and  nothing  more. 

When  the  abscess  is  deep-seated,  whether  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  or  in 
tbfl  lateral  ventricles,  and  there  are  satisfactory  evidences  of  its  existence,  as 
ift^fioated  by  a  sense  of  fluctuation,  or  by  the  continuance  of  deep  coma  after  the 
ftam^vnl^  perhaps,  of  a  large  portion  of  depressed  bone,  the  surgeon  should  not 
besiiaie  to  make  a  free  incision  through  the  superimposed  cerebral  tissues,  in 
ordrr  to  afford  free  vent  to  the  pent-up  fluid.     Desperate  as  such  a  procedure 
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mast  necessarily  be,  it  is  clear  that  it  holds  out  the  only  possible  hope  of  relief. 
In  a  remarkable  case  of  this  kind,  Dr.  Detmold,  of  New  York,  succeeded,  by 
means  of  repeated  incisions,  some  of  them  fully  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depths  in 
preserving  the  life  of  his  patient  for  seven  weeks.  An  enormous  qnantfty  of 
pus  followed  the  first  operation,  the  patient  immediately  recovering  his  conscioas- 
ness  and  power  of  speech. 

SECT.  IV. — FRACTURES  OF  THE  SKULL. 

Fracture  of  the  skull  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  liable,  even  in  compara- 
tively slight  cases,  to  be  followed  by  the  worst  consequences.  It  may  happen  at 
any  portion  of  the  bony  case,  and  may  exhibit  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
from  the  merest  fissure  in  the  osseous  surface  to  the  most  extensive  loss  of  Bub- 
stance.  In  its  character,  the  accident  may  be  simple,  compound,  comminuted, 
depressed,  or  complicated.  The  import  of  these  terms  will  be  fully  understood 
from  what  has  been  said  respecting  them  in  the  chapter  on  fractures  in  general. 

All  fractures  of  the  skull  are  tiie  result  of  external  violence,  applied  either 
directly  to  the  part,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  column.  It  is  reniarka- 
ble  how  slight  a  blow  will  sometimes  produce  this  injury.  Several  circumstances 
may  be  supposed  to  contribute  to  this  result,  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
unusual  thinness  and  brittleness  of  the  cranial  bones.  It  is  by  no  means  un* 
common  to  see  skulls  which  are  so  exceedingly  thin  as  to  be  quite  transluc^ent, 
not  at  one  point  merely,  but  nearly  through  their  entire  extent.  My  colleetion 
contains  several  specimens,  the  walls  of  which  are  hardly  half  a  line  in  thick- 
ness at  the  thickest  part ;  they  are,  in  fact,  mere  shells,  composed  of  compact 
tissue,  with  hardly  any  trace  of  diploe.  Such  skulls  are  also,  for  the  reason  just 
stated,  generally  very  brittle,  although  this  property  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
them,  but  is  often  witnessed  in  comparatively  thick  crania.  When  unusual  thin- 
ness and  fragility  coexist  in  a  bone,  it  requires  very  little  force  to  break  it, 
either  at  the  point  struck,  or  at  some  opposite  one.  The  fracture  wiD,  moreover, 
be  likely  to  be  uncommonly  extensive,  comminuted,  and  depressed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  skull  may  be  so  thick  and  hard  as  to  be  almost  proof  against  any 
force,  however  severe.  In  one  of  my  specimens,  the  average  thickness  of  the 
cranium  is  at  least  half  an  inch,  its  density  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  ivory,  and 
hardly  a  trace  is  to  be  seen  of  a  suture.  To  break  such  a  skull,  even  in  a  com- 
paratively slight  degree,  would  require  an  amount  of  violence  which  is  rarely 
inflicted  under  any  circumstances. 

A  very  frightful  fracture  is  sometimes  produced  by  indirect  violence.  It  occurs 
when  a  person,  in  falling  firom  a  considerable  height,  alights  upon  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  thus  receives  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  base  of 
the  skull.  The  atlas,  being  thus  powerfully  pressed  against  the  occipital  bone, 
not  only  breaks  it  in  pieces,  but  often  also  the  sphenoid,  temporal,  and  fh>ntal 
bones,  as  well. 

The  older  writers  have  much  to  say  about  fracture  of  the  skull  by  contre-coup; 
and  in  reading  their  works  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  they  considered  it  as  an  accident  of  Arequent  occurrence.  Modem  research, 
however,  has  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  this  conclusion,  by  showing  that  this 
kind  of  fracture  ranks  among  the  rarest  lesions  of  this  portion  of  the  skeleton. 
The  most  common  site  of  fracture  of  the  cranium  by  contre-coup  is  the  base  of 
the  skull,  from  blows  upon  the  vertex.  Here  the  force,  instead  of  being  expended 
upon  the  part  struck,  is  diffused  over  the  cranium,  and  finally  concentrated  upon 
the  sphenoid,  temporal,  and  occipital  bones,  which  are  either  separated  along 
the  line  of  suture,  or  broken  in  their  continuity.  A  similar  effect  is  sometimes 
witnessed  in  the  occipital  bone  from  blows  upon  the  frontal,  and  in  the  parietal 
bone  of  one  side  from  force  applied  to  that  of  the  other  side. 

The  subject  of  fracture  of  the  skull  is  an  exceedingly  complex  one,  and  can* 
not  be  understood  without  the  most  careful  and  attentive  study.  The  following 
arrangement  will  be  found  to  comprise  the  most  important  divisions:  1.  Simple 
fracture  without  depression :   2.  Simple  fhu^ure,  with  depression :   3.  Simple 
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fractnre,  with  displacement,  and  compression  of  the  brain :  4.  Compound  fracture : 
5.  Fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull :  6.  Fuoctnred  fracture :  T-  Fracture  of  the 
external  table  alone :  and,  8.  Fracture  of  the  internal  table  alone.  Finally,  there 
may  be  depression  of  the  skull,  sometimes,  indeed,  of  a  very  marked  character, 
without  fracture,  the  cranial  bones  being  bent  rather  than  broken. 

1.    SIMPLE  FRACrUEE  WITHOUT  DEPftlBSIOir. 

The  term  simple,  as  applied  to  fracture  of  the  sknll,  implies  that  the  bone 
alone  is  involved,  or  that,  if  there  is  any  iojury  of  the  soft  parts,  it  does  not 
present  itself  in  the  form  of  an  open  wound.  Some  contusion  of  the  scalp  mast, 
of  necessity,  always  exist,  however  trifling  or  insignificant  the  osseous  lesion. 
Such  an  occurrence  constitutes  a  complication,  hot  it  is  very  different  frora  a 
wound  commnnicating  with  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  and  which,  when  present, 
renders  the  fracture  compound.  The  most  simple  form  in  which  fracture  of  the 
skuli  occurs  is  that  of  a  crack  or  fissure,  as  in  fig.  10,  similar  to  what  is  observed 
in  a  broken  pot.  It  ia  a  mere  solution  of  continuity  of  the  osseous  tissue,  com- 
parable, in  many  respects,  to  a  simple  incised  wound.  It  is  unattended  witli 
depression  or  the  separation  of  any  pieces  of  bone.  The  fissure  may  involve  the 
aubstauce  of  the  bone,  or  it  may  run 

along  the  course  of  the  sutures,  its  Rg-  JO. 

extent  varying  from  a  few  lines  to 
several  inches.  It  may  be  caused 
by  direct  violence,  or,  as  occasionally 
happens,  by  contre-coup. 

Such  a  fracture,  provided  there  is 
no  serious  lesion  of  the  soft  parts, 
or  of  the  brain,  requires  none  but 
the  most  simple  treatment.  Rest 
fi>r  a  short  time  in  bed,  an  occasional 
purgative,  rigid  abstinence,  and  the 

avoidance    of    mental     excitement,  siropufmoiorsof  ih«rtBii. 

constitute   the   principal  means  of 

cure.  The  brain,  of  course,  is  carefully  watched ;  for  the  shock  produced  by 
the  accident,  causing  more  or  less  fnnc^onal  distnrbance,  may  be  followed  by 
serious  inSammation,  and  that,  too,  when,  perhaps,  it  is  least  expected.  Opera- 
tive interference  ia  not  thought  of;  there  being  no  depression  of  bone,  and  no 
eztrarasated  blood  to  remove.  The  fissure  gradually  closea  up  by  bony  matter, 
without  encroachment  upon  the  inner  table  of  the  skull,  and,  consequently,  with- 
out injury  to  its  contents.  In  these  cases,  the  older  surgeons  used  to  trephine, 
sometimes  taking  away  targe  portions  of  the  skull,  and  thns  seriously  compli- 
cating on  injury  which,  at  the  present  day,  often  gets  well  under  the  mildest  means. 

2.    SIMPLE  rBACTUBZ  WITH  DZPOESSION  OF  BONE. 

This  form  of  fracture  is  not  at  all  uncommon ;  the  integuments  are  more  or 
less  coutiuod,  and  the  patient  is  usually  severely  stunned  by  the  blow  or  fall  by 
which  he  has  been  hurt.  The  bone  is  found  to  be  depressed,  as  in  fig.71,or 
driven  lieyond  the  surrounding  level,  but  not  sufficiently  far  to  be  productive  of 
compression.  If  the  injury  has  been  very  violent,  the  bone  may  be  comminuted, 
and  some  of  the  pieces  may  be  partially  detached,  pressing,  perhaps,  against  the 
dura  mater.  The  great  danger  frora  such  an  accident,  after  reaction  bos  taken 
place,  is  inflammation  of  the  cranial  contents,  and,  remotely,  nervous  irritation, 
followed  hy  epilepsy.  The  question  then  arises,  how  shall  it  be  treated?  Upon 
this  subject,  surgeons  have  been  much  divided  in  opinion,  some  favoring,  otberE 
condemning,  operative  interference;  favoring,  becanse  of  the  dreaded  primary 
and  secondary  effects ;  condemning,  becanse  a  simple  fracture  is  thas  converted 
into  a  compound  one.  Avoiding  both  these  extremes,  as  calculated,  if  fullj 
carried  out,  to  be  followed  by  mischievous  consequences,  the  jndicioua  practi* 
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tioDer  will  be  govcnied,  in  the  choice  of  bia  remedies,  bf  the  circnmstaDces  of 
each  indifidnal  caae.     When  the  fracture  ia  of  sniall  extent,  free  from  cummiiiu- 
tioD,  ant!  without  much  depression. 
Fig.  Tl.  the  beet  plan  will  be  not  to  attempt 

elevation,  but  to  treat  the  patient 
npou  general  principles,  using  deple- 
tion b;  the  taucet  and  other  means, 
witb  a  Tiev  to  the  prevention  of  in- 
flammation and  other  evil  conse- 
quences. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bone  is  forced  down  considcrablf, 
BO  as  to  impinge  very  decidedly 
upon  the  brain,  or  if  it  is  commi- 
nuted or  jagged  at  the  edges,  the 
sooner  it  is  raised  or  reraovini  the 
better;  since,  if  it  be  allowed  to 
retuain,  it  cannot  fail  to  become  a 
source  of  trouble,  either  by  exciting 
inflammation,  or  by  causing  un- 
Frmciars  iriiii  depnuioD.  pleasant  secondary  effects.      I   am 

fully,  indeed  painfully,  sensible  of 
the  responsibility  which  I  incnr  in  giving  this  advice ;  but  I  feel  satisfied,  after 
mature  consideration,  aided  by  the  light  of  experience,  that  it  is  the  best,  if  not 
the  only  proper,  course  to  be  pursued  under  the  circumstances.  A  man  laboring 
under  euch  an  alfection  is  never  free  from  danger ;  he  may  get  well,  or  be  well 
to  alt  appearance,  and  yet  be  ouly  half  cured  ;  for  be  is  subject,  at  auy  moment, 
to  have  his  mind  and  life  imperilled  by  the  broken  bone.  It  is  like  the  Bword  uf 
the  tyrant  suspended  over  the  head  of  his  subject 

3.    SIMPLE  FBACTtlBE  WITH  DEPRESSION,  AND  BTHPTOHS  OP  O0HPRE88ION. 

In  this  variety  of  fracture,  the  bone  is  not  only  displaced,  but  sunk  so  far 
below  its  natural  level  as  to  produce  compression  of  the  brain.  The  patient  lies 
in  a  comatose  condition,  breathing  heavily  and  slertorously,  with  dilated  pupil, 
and  a  slow,  laboring  pulse,  the  side  opposite  to  the  seat  of  injury  being  paralyzed. 
The  symptoms  are  unmistakable.  The  fractured  and  dcpreusi'd  bone,  with,  per- 
haps, slight  sanguincons  effusion,  is  the  cause  of  trouble.  The  ease,  allhuogb 
different  from  the  preceding,  has  yet  much  in  common  with  it,  the  cerebral  com- 
pression constituting  the  main  feature  in  the  dissimilarity.  Here,  too,  the 
treatment  is  not  settled,  some  contending  for  delay,  others  for  immediate  action ; 
the  former  hoping,  by  depletion  and  other  means,  for  cerebral  accommodation  and 
prevention  of  inBammation ;  the  latter  trustiog,  by  operative  measures,  to  pre- 
vent both  present  aud  future  evil.  Unfortunately,  experience,  always  the  best 
guide  in  such  matters,  has  not  fully  decided  the  question  as  to  which  of  thcM 
two  plans  should  be  preferred.  Much  has  been  said  on  both  sides ;  but  the 
tendency,  if  I  mist^e  not,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  immediate  trephining  on  the 
ground  that,  while  the  operation  adds  but  little  to  the  risk  of  the  case,  the  patient 
has  a  much  better  chance  of  prompt  and  permanent  recovery.  As  long  as  the 
bone  is  depressed,  even  supposing  that  the  compression  is  removed,  there  is 
danger  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  envelops,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
occurrence  of  epilepsy  and  other  nervous  affections,  as  distressing  to  the  patient 
as  they  are  embarrassing  to  the  practitioner.  My  opinion,  then,  is  that  operative 
interference,  early  and  efficient,  is,  as  a  general  rule,  the  only  proper  plan  to  be 
pursued  under  such  circumstances.  I  am  sure  I  should  prefer  such  a  course  in 
my  own  case,  if,  after  all  the  facts  on  both  sides  of  the  question  had  been  fairly 
stated  to  me,  I  bad  sufficient  judgment  left  to  determine  my  choice. 
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4.    COMPOUND  FRACTURE. 

A  fracture  of  the  skull  is  said  to  be  compound  when  the  injury  of  the  bone  is 
i5«ociated  with  a  wound  in  the  scalp,  communicating  with  the  fissure  in  the  bone. 
Such  a  fracture  may  be  comminuted  or  depressed,  or  both  comminuted  and  de- 
pressed, and  attended  with  or  without  compression  of  the  brain.  The  scalp  is 
frequentlv  much  contused  and  ecchjmosed,  and  a  good  deal  of  swelling  generally 
arises  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury.  The  symptoms  may  be  those 
merelj  of  shock,  perhaps  severe  and  protracted,  or  concussion  and  compression 
maj  coexist,  commencing  simultaneously,  and  running  on,  step  by  step,  until 
reaction  ensues,  or  until  the  case  terminates  in  sinking.  Hemorrhage,  occasionally 
quite  c^ipious  and  protracted,  may  attend  the  accident,  adding  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  already  enfeebled  frame. 

The  danger  of  compound  fracture  of  the  skull  is  threefold  :  from  shock,  from 
inftammation,  and  from  fungus  of  the  brain.  When  the  violence  to  the  bone 
and  soft  parts  has  been  unusually  severe,  death  may  occur  without  reaction,  or 
alter  a  feeble  and  unsuccessful  show  at  restoration ;  or,  the  first  symptoms  having 
paceed  off,  life  may  be  assailed  by  inflammation ;  or,  this  being  happily  sur- 
mounted, the  patient  may  perish  firom  fungus  of  the  brain.  When  the  fracture 
H  Terr  extensive,  and  is  accompanied  with  great  laceration  of  the  dura  mater, 
death  may  occur  from  loss  of  cerebral  substance,  as  in  a  case  which  came  under 
mj  observation  in  1852.  The  patient,  a  little  girl,  nearly  three  years  of  age, 
had  received  a  blow  from  a  brick,  which  literally  mashed  the  top  of  the  cranium, 
csnsizifr  extensive  laceration  of  the  dura  mater,  through  which  the  disorganized 
l^ain  escaped  in  immense  quantity,  despite  my  efforts  to  prevent  it. 

The  proper  treatment  in  compound  fracture  is  to  elevate  the  depressed  bone, 
and  to  remove  any  loose  or  partially  detached  pieces,  this  plan  being  adopted 
whether  there  is  any  compression  or  not.  The  case,  being  a  compound  one, 
cannot  be  aggravated  by  operation,  though  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this 
ahonld  be  executed  with  the  greatest  care  and  gentleness.  The  operation  is 
done  at  once,  while  the  parts  are  still  fresh  from  the  first  effects  of  the  injury, 
and,  consequently,  prior  to  the  supervention  of  inflammation.  Elevation  and 
leCention  of  the  depressed  fragments  are  effected  whenever  this  is  practicable, 
bat  all  loose  pieces  are  removed,  as  well  as  such  as  are  nearly  detached,  lest 
thej  should  become  a  source  of  irritation,  either  present  or  future,  by  acting  as 
foreign  bodies.  In  the  compound,  comminuted  fracture,  I  have,  on  several  occa- 
sional been  compelled  to  take  away  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  bone,  fully  equal 
in  sixe  to  that  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  yet  recovery  followed  in  almost 
every  instance.  The  danger  of  such  a  procedure  is  probably  not  as  great  as  is 
gpeiMrally  imagined,  provided  there  is  no  lesion  of  the  brain  and  its  envelops. 
When  these  structures  are  wounded,  the  case  assumes  at  once  a  grave  character, 
aa  there  is  risk  then  not  only  of  violent  inflammation,  but  also  of  loss  of  cerebral 
snbatance  and  of  the  ultimate  formation  of  fungus ;  two  circumstances  which 
cannot  be  too  much  dreaded.  I  am  averse  to  the  retention  of  any  piece  of  bone, 
howerer  large,  that  has  lost  all  connection  with  the  surrounding  parts,  believing 
that  ita  reunion,  even  if  it  were  possible,  which,  however,  it  rarely  is,  would, 
from  the  irregularity  of  the  provisional  callus,  almost  inevitably  become  a  source 
fsi  mifichief,  leading  perhaps,  at  length,  to  the  necessity  of  trephining.  When- 
erer  such  a  procedure  is  required,  due  support  must  be  given  to  the  now  unpro- 
tected brain  by  sheet  lead,  compress  and  bandage,  otherwise  there  may  be 
extensive  protrusion  of  the  cerebral  pulp  before  the  surgeon  is  aware  of  it,  the 
bqraia  rising  and  tending  to  escape  at  every  pulsation  of  the  heart.  I  have  found 
it  extremelj  difficult,  in  several  instances,  successfully  to  counteract  this  tendency 
by  anj  means  that  I  could  adopt ;  the  consequence  was  that  the  patient  soon 
fell  Into  convulsions,  and  speedily  perished. 

The  offending  bone  having  been  raised,  or  removed,  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  gently  approximated  by  suture  and  plaster,  the  whole  being  supported  by  a 
c^MDpress'  and  roller.  The  head,  previously  well  shaved,  is  maintained  in  an 
elevated  position,  and  kept  constantly  wet  with  cold  water,  or,  what  is  better,  a 
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bladder  partially  filled  with  pounded  ice,  or  some  refrigerant  lotion.  If  the 
patient  is  young  and  plethoric,  and  there  has  been  no  serious  hemorrhage,  blood 
is  taken  freely  from  the  arm,  and  by  leeches  from  the  temple,  the  bowels  are 
thoroughly  moved  by  drastic  purgatives,  and  the  heart's  action  is  equalized  by 
the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture,  aided  by  the  moderate  use  of  opiates  and 
yeratrum  viride.  Light  and  noise  are  excluded  from  the  patient's  i^artmeat* 
and  the  diet  is  of  the  mildest  and  simplest  character,  consisting  of  a  little  panada, 
thin  gruel,  or  arrowroot,  along  with  acidulated  drinks. 

Great  prejudice  exists  in  the  minds  of  practitioners  against  the  employment 
of  anodynes  in  fracture  of  the  skull,  even  in  its  worst  forms,  on  account  of  their 
supposed  tendency  to  cause  congestion  of  the  brain,  thereby  increasing  the 
danger  of  inflammation.  I  believe  that  this  opinion  is  not  only  groundless,  bnt 
fraught  with  mischief.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  established  that 
opiates,  judiciously  administered,  produce  cerebral  congestion ;  and,  secondly, 
even  supposing  that  they  did,  the  occurrence  would  be  no  contra-indication  to 
their  exhibition.  If  they  produce  congestion  at  all,  the  congestion  is  of  a  pas- 
sive, not  of  an  active  character,  and,  therefore,  comparatively  harmless.  But  I 
do  not  look  upon  the  subject  in  this  light ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  aiu>» 
dynes,  by  allaying  the  heart's  action,  exert  a  direct  and  positive  influence  in 
controlling  inflammation  of  the  brain,  by  placing  the  organ  in  a  state  of  repose, 
so  essential  in  every  case  of  disease  and  injury,  no  matter  how  induced,  or  where 
occurring.  The  brain,  in  the  normal  state,  rises  and  descends  with  every  more- 
ment  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  in  injury,  this  action  is  greatly  increased, 
becoming  often  quite  tumultuous  and  overwhelming ;  the  nervous  pulp  receives 
a  shock  at  each  pulsation ;  it  is  never  at  rest,  and  has,  therefore,  no  opportunitj 
to  repair  the  mischief  that  has  been  inflicted  upon  it.  Now  the  object  of  ano- 
dynes is  to  insure  this  result  by  paralyzing  the  heart,  and  thus  rendering  it 
unable  to  send  to  the  brain  the  accustomed  quantity  of  blood.  If  this  mode  of 
reasoning  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  wounded  organ,  receiving  less  blood  than 
usual,  wUl  be  less  prone  to  inflammation.  We  can  secure  repose  for  it  in  no 
other  way.  We  may  carry  the  inflamed  hand  in  a  sling,  and  apply  splints  to 
the  inflamed  leg,  but  we  can  insure  tranquillity  to  the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  stomach, 
bowels,  and  peritoneum  only  by  the  use  of  anodynes.  But  these  remedies  do 
good  in  another  capacity  under  these  circumstances.  They  induce  sleep,  allay 
pain,  and  quiet  the  mind ;  effects  which  cannot  fail  to  promote  recovery,  when, 

from  the  frightful  nature  of  the  injury,  recovery  is  not  impossible. 

« 

5.   rRAOTTTRB  OF  THE  BASS  OF  THE  SKULL. 

Fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skull  may  be  perfectly  simple ;  mild  symptoms 
characterizing  the  affection,  and  mild  remedies  sufficing  for  its  relief  But  it  is 
far  otherwise  when  the  fissure  is  extensive,  owing  to  the  lesion  sustained  by  the 
brain  and  its  envelops,  the  former  being  often  severely  concussed,  and  the  latter 
freely  detached,  large  quantities  of  blood  being  at  the  same  time  frequently 
extravasated  at  the  site  of  injury,  either  in  the  arachnoid  sac  or  beneath  the 
dura  mater.  The  accident  is  usually  caused  by  falls  upon  the  vertex,  or  by  the 
head  being  crushed  laterally,  as  by  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  or  by 
the  head  being  jammed  in  between  two  hard  and  resisting  bodies,  as  a  post  and 
a  railway  car.  A  fall  upon  the  buttocks,  knees,  or  feet  may  also  produce  this 
fracture,  but  such  an  occurrence  must  be  extremely  rare,  and  will  be  likely  to 
happen  only  when  the  cranial  bones  are  uncommonly  thin  or  brittle.  In  most 
of  the  cases  of  this  fracture  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  the  injury 
was  occasioned  by  the  person  pitching,  head  ibremost,  fh>m  a  second  story  window 
or  a  high  scaffolding  down  upon  the  pavement,  the  weight  of  the  body  being 
received  upon  the  vertex,  in  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind,  which  was 
treated  in  1846  by  Professor  T.  D.  Richardson,  and  which  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  the  firacture  extended  in  a 
circle  around  the  occipital,  sphenoid,  temporal,  and  frontal  bones,  separating 
them  completely  from  the  rest  of  the  sknlL    The  man  had  been  pushea  down  a 
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bigh  flight  of  stftirs,  and  in  the  f&ll  had  Btruck  bis  bead  violeotljr  against  the  floor. 
He  was  immediately  picked  up  in  a  etate  of  in  sensibility,  in  which  he  continued, 
withont  anj  successful  attempt  at  reaction,  until  he  died,  about  forty-eight  hoars 
afterwards.  Digsecti<ii  showed  not  only  the  frightful  extent  of  fracture  hero 
indicated,  but  an  immense  congulum  at  the  base  of  the  sIluII. 

The  adJoiningcut,Gg.  12,  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  form  of  fracture 
noir  described.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  occipital,  temporal,  and  sphenoid 
bones  are  most  extensively  fissured,  the  injury 
baring  been  occoBioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  Vig.  72. 

vertex. 

It  is,  then,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
fracture,  as  of  the  great  mischief  inflicted  upon 
the  soft  parts,  the  brain  in  particular,  that 
this  iqjury  is  so  justly  dreaded  by  the  intelli- 
gent surgeon.     The  moment  he  sees  his  pa- 
tient, he  is  fully  impressed  with  the  critical 
nature  of  his  condition.     The  symptoms  are 
always   of   the   worst  possible   description. 
They  are  invariably  those  of  concussion  and 
compression,  the  latter  coming  on  early,  and 
usually  continuing,  with  little  or  no  mitiga- 
tion, until  the  close  of  life.     The  countenance 
is  deadly  pale,  the  palse  is  feeble  and  hardly 
perceptible,  the  respiration  is  nearly  extinct, 
the  pupils  are  widely  dilated,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  sign  of  sensibility  of  any 
kind.     Blood  often  issues  from  the  ears,  the 
nose,  and  the  mouth,  horn  some  of  the  ves- 
sels in  these  parts  having  given  way,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  severity  of  the  blow  or  fall  fimdh or iba bua orib* ikniL 
inflicting  the  injury.    Occasionally  the  bleed- 
ing from  the  ears  is  quite  copious,  especially  when  there  is  fracture  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  sometimes  even  when  there  is  merely  a  rupture 
of  the  tympanum.     Now  and  then  the  blood  proceeds  from  the  interior  of  the 
skull  throagh  a  crack  in  the  cranium  communicating  with  the  nose,  the  month, 
and  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  the  fluid,  in  the  latter  case,  sometimes  discoloring  tbe 
conjunctiva  and  perhaps  even  the  lids.     There  is  also  occasionally,  as  was  first 
shown  by  Dolbeau,  ecchymosis  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  extending 
from  the  occipital  bone  to  the  upper  cervical  vertebre,  but  difficult  to  be  seen, 
as  it  is  generally  concealed  by  the  palate. 

When  the  ethmoid  and  temporal  bones  are  severely  crnshed,  large  fissures  may 
be  formed  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  admitting  of  the  discharge  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  brain  throagh  the  ear  and  nose. 

An  escape  of  serosity  from  the  ears  is  occasionally  observed,  and  great  stress 
is  justly  laid  upon  it  on  account  of  its  snpposed  diagnostic  value.  The  discharge 
generally  appears  within  a  abort  time  aJPter  the  accident,  and  after  having  con- 
tinued, oflen  quite  profusely,  for  several  days,  gradually  vanishes.  As  many  as 
three,  four,  and  even  five  ounces  may  bo  lost  in  the  twenty-four  hoars,  the  fluid 
dropping  upon,  and  saturating  the  patient's  pillow.  It  is  strongly  g^ine  in  its 
taste,  of  a  clear  watery  aspect  and  consistence,  and  entirely  destitute  of  coagula- 
bility, containing  merely  a  trace  of  albumen,  and  differing,  therefore,  essentially 
from  ordinary  semra.  The  source  of  this  discharge  has  been  variously  explained, 
but  the  most  plausible  theory  is  that  it  consists  of  the  cephalo-spinol  liquid,  and 
that  its  evacuation  through  the  ear  is  effected  by  the  rnpture  of  the  cul-de-sac  of 
the  arachnoiil  membrane  which  surrounds  the  auditory  nerve  as  it  passes  along 
the  auditory  canal  in  tho  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  This  view  of 
the  CONG  is  certainly  very  strongly  favored  by  the  similarity  in  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  two  fluids,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  serous  investment 
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of  the  brain  has  been  found  to  be  torn  completely  across,  opposite  the  outlet  at 
which  the  escape  has  been  observed  to  take  place.  The  discbarge  is  nsuallj 
most  abundant,  as  well  as  most  common,  in  young  subjects. 

The  diagnoisia  of  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skull  is  not,  I  think,  as  difficalt  a« 
is  generally  supposed.  The  history  of  the  case,  the  coexistence  of  violent  con- 
cussion and  compression,  the  profound  coma  and  insensibility,  the  absence  of 
fracture  at  the  more  accessible  portions  of  the  cranium,  and  the  obstinate  per- 
sistence of  the  symptoms,  are  sufficiently  declarative,  in  most  cases,  of  the  nature 
of  the  accident  The  inferences  derived  from  these  sources  will  be  materially 
strengthened,  if  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  ears, 
profuse,  and  continued,  as  it  will  be  likely  to  be  when  there  is  fracture  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  A  flow  of  serosity  from  these  passages 
is  an  infrequent,  but,  diagnostically  considered,  a  most  valuable  occurrence,  as 
it  always  affords  indubitable  evidence  of  the  lesion  in  question.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  discharge  of  cerebral  matter  from  the  nose  and  ears.  Bleeding  from  the 
nose  and  mouth  and  discoloration  of  the  conjunctiva  and  eyelids  may  proceed 
from  other  causes,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  rendered  available  in  the  discrimina- 
tion of  the  present  affection. 

Fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skull  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of  accidents.  If  ft 
does  not  always  terminate  fatally,  the  number  of  recoveries  is  so  few  as  to  form 
merely  an  exception  to  a  law  which  is  by  many  regarded  as  general.  I  have» 
myself,  out  of  at  least  a  dozen  cases  of  the  kind,  witnessed  only  one  restoration. 
That  the  injury  should  usually  end  in  this  way  is  not  surprising,  when  we  reflect 
upon  its  violent  and  complicated  character,  and  upon  the  fact  that,  under  any 
circumstances,  hardly  anything  is  to  be  effected  by  treatment,  which  is  obliged 
to  be  altogether  expectant.  Operative  interference  is,  of  course,  wholly  out  of 
the  question.  The  only  thing  to  be  done,  in  the  first  instance,  is  to  endeavor  to 
establish  reaction,  and,  if  this  should  fortunately  take  place,  afterwards  to  em- 
ploy means  for  averting  inflammation.  In  most  of  the  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  observation,  the  patient  never  recovered  from  the  unconscious  and  ex- 
hausted condition  consequent  upon  the  first  blow,  death  having  usually  occurred 
before  the  end  of  the  third  day. 

In  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  involving  the  petrous  bone,  and  followed  by 
the  recovery  of  the  patient,  an  emphysematous  tumor,  technically  termed  pneu- 
mcUoceley  occasionally  forms  behind  the  ear,  from  which  it  gradually  extends 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  head.  It  is 
painless,  elastic,  and  free  from  fluctuation,  emitting  a  tympanitic  sound  on  per- 
/  cussion.  During  expiration,  if  the  nose  and  mouth  are  closed,  the  air  escapes 
with  a  hissing  noise  through  the  ear,  and  the  swelling  collapses  measurably, 
if  not  entirely,  under  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  but  reappears  the  moment  the 
pressure  is  discontinued.  The  affection  evidently  depends  upon  fracture  of  the 
petrous  bone  by  contre-coup,  establishing  a  communication  between  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  and  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  scalp.  Three  well  marked 
cases  of  it  have  been  described,  respectively,  by  Jaijavay,  Balassa,  and  Chavance. 
The  treatment  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  seton  with  a  view  of  provoking 
adhesive  inflammation.     The  cure  is  generally  tedious. 

6.    PUNCTURED  FEAOTURE. 

A  punctured  fracture  is  a  small,  circumscribed  opening  in  the  skull,  attended 
with  depression  of  both  tables,  the  inner,  however,  being  always  more  displaced, 
as  well  as  more  badly  broken,  than  the  outer.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  size, 
which  is  often  quite  insignificant,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  invariably 
produced  by  a  narrow  weapon,  as  a  poker,  bayonet,  or  dirk.  It  is  sometimes  caused 
by  a  fall  upon  a  nail,  a  sharp  stone,  or  the  top  of  an  iron  rail ;  and  I  have  seen 
several  cases  where  it  was  produced  by  a  blow  with  a  brick,  the  angle  striking  the 
bone.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  mjury  is  inflicted,  there  is  always  necessarily 
severe  contusion  of  the  scalp,  if  not  laceration  of  its  entire  thickness,  constituting, 
in  the  latter  case,  a  compound  fracture. 
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The  aonexed  drawing,  fig.  ^S,  from  a  prepuretion  id  my  collection,  affords  an 
eieellent  idea  of  tbe  nature  of  this  variety  of  fractore.     The  case  was  neglected, 
or  nusmanaged,  and  the  man  died  in  three 
«t«ks,  from  abscess  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  Fig-  73- 

bnin,  caosed  by  the  pressure  of  tbe  depressed 
bone. 

PnDctnred  fracture  ia  not  often  attended  with 
nunprcflgioD ;  for,  although  the  inner  table  of 
the  cranium  may  be  considerably  depressed, 
there  are  few  cases  where  it  causes  such  an 
anonni  of  pressure  as  to  produce  this  effect 
SometinieD  a  sharp  spicule  of  bone  dips  down 
into  tbe  membranes  of  tbe  brain,  and  even  into 
itc  sobstancc,  sadly  complicating  the  cage. 
The  accident  is  always  easily  recognized  by 
inspection   and  digital   exploration,   aided,  if 

necessary,  by  the  probe,  the  latter  often  afford-  Puneiniwi  tnttan  oi  tb<  >kau. 

ing  important  information  relative  to  the  nature 

and  extent  of  the  depression.  However  simple,  a  punctured  fracture  of  the 
skull  should  always  be  regarded  as  a  most  serious  lesion,  from  which,  unless 
it  is  properly  understood  and  treated,  few  persons  ex'er  make  a  happy  escape. 
The  great  danger  is  iullammation  of  tbe  brain  and  its  membranes,  frequently 
coming  on  within  a  few  days  after  the  accident,  and  sure  to  terminate  fatally, 
if  the  case  has  been  neglected  or  mismanaged.  Should  the  patient  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  escape  with  his  life,  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  suffer  afterwards  from 
nnbral  irritation,  especially  epilepsy  and  mental  imbecility.  In  view  of  these 
cocuTTTncea,  practitioners  have  long  been  agreed  that  the  proper  treatment  is 
trephining,  performed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  without  the  slightest 
Kcmn)  whatever  to  the  character  of  the  head-syntptoms ;  or,  in  other  words,  as 
to  whelfaer  there  is  compression  or  not 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  persuade  a  patient,  when  he  has  merely  a  little 
hale  in  his  cranium,  withont  pain,  headache,  or  any  other  symptom  of  consc- 
<)uei)ce,  to  submit  to  what  he  may  regard  as  so  serious  an  operation  as  that  of 
bonng  the  skull.  I  recollect  a  sad  instance  where  a  man  lost  his  life  from  this 
caui<e.  He  bad  been  struck,  early  one  morning,  with  a  brick  upon  the  head, 
reuniting  In  a  punctured  fracture  over  the  middle  of  the  left  parietal  bone. 
He  was  stunned  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  blow,  but  soon  recovering,  he  imme- 
diately mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  my  office,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles. 
ITpoo  bis  arrival,  he  was  in  every  respect  comfortable,  except  that  he  complained 
of  a  little  soreness  of  the  scalp.  Discovering  tbe  nature  of  the  fracture,  I 
pointed  out  to  him  very  fully  its  dangers,  and  begged  him  to  submit  without 
delay  to  an  operation  for  his  relief.  To  this,  however,  he  wonld  not  consent, 
■od  I  accordingly  dismissed  him,  having  previously  enjoined  absolute  rest, 
light  diet,  and  constant  elevation  of  the  head,  with  cold  water-dressing.  Two 
dsTS  feflerwards  I  was  sent  for,  having  been  informed  that  be  was  very  unwell. 
I  (vond  faim  quite  feverish,  with  a  tendency  to  delinara.  Again  an  operation 
wai  arged,  and  again  declined.  He  grew  gradually  worse,  and  on  tbe  seventh 
day,  when  he  was  in  a  comatose  condition,  his  wife  permitted  me  to  use  the  tre- 
phine. No  relief  followed  the  operation,  and  he  died  in  thirty-six  hours.  Pus 
ud  lymph  were  found  at  the  seat  of  the  injury,  where  the  brain  was  also  slightly 
uftened,  and  the  lateral  ventricles  contained  several  ounces  of  serum.  Who  can 
doabt  that  this  man  tost  his  life  by  his  obstinacy  and  folly?  If  he  could  have 
b*ea  immediately  trephined,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  be  would  have  made 
a  tpeedy  and  perfect  recovery. 

T.    FBACTURB  OF  THE  EXTZBdAL  TABLE  ALONE. 

This  apecies  of  fVacture  is  extremely  rare,  and  can  happen  only  in  tbe  adult, 
w  in  persona  whose  crauial  bones  have  a  distinct  diploe.     Moreover,  its  occur- 
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'  Tence  implies  nnaanal  brittlenesa  of  the  oat«r  table,  and  inordioate  firmness  of 
the  imter.  The  fracture  is  gcDerallj  of  email  extent,  and  the  depressioo  iDcoo- 
siderable.  The  most  common  cause  is  a  blow  from  a  narrow,  bluot-pointed  body. 
Besides  being  momentarily  stunned,  the  patient  Buffers  no  particular  inconrc- 
nience,  save  what  results  from  the  Bcalp-Ieeion.  The  diagnosis  of  such  a  Ihicture 
must  necessarily  be  obecure,  and,  nnless  great  care  is  taken,  it  might  easily  be 
confounded  with  a  common  punctured  fracture.  Mistake  will  best  be  avoided,  in 
case  of  wound,  by  the  careful  ase  of  a  fine  probe,  carried  around  the  edge  of  the 
depressed  bone,  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  bj  filling  the  artificial  hoUov 
with  water.  If  the  prol>e  enter  anj  side  crevices,  the  finger  cause  motion,  or  the 
water  disappear,  there  will  be  strong  reason  to  conclude  that  the  fracture  involves 
both  tables  of  the  bone,  and  that  it  is  of  a  punctured  natnre.  The  injury  requires 
no  particular  treatment,  apart  from  that  which  may  be  necessary  on  account  of 
the  lesion  of  the  scalp  and  brain. 

A  fractnre  of  the  outer  table  of  the  frontal  biuub  is  sometimes  met  with.  I 
saw  a  singular  caae  of  this  description  a  few  years  ago,  along  with  Dr.  Ronalds, 
in  a  lad,  eight  years  old,  from  a  blow  with  a  piece  of  brick.  The  outer  table  of 
the  left  Btnus  woe  broken  at  several  points,  and  knocked  considerably  below  the 
natural  level.  A  wound,  one  Inch  long,  existed  on  the  left  eyebrow.  In  at- 
tempting to  raise  the  depressed  bone,  which  I  Bucceeded  in  doing  with  a  delicate 
and  slightly  carved  awl,  the  boy  had  a  violent  convulBion,  but  from  this  he  soon 
recovered,  and  he  had  no  bad  Bymptoms  afterwards. 

8.    FBACTDRE  OF  THE  INTBRNAL  TABU  AIONE 

This  jyactnre,  fig.  14,  is  still  more  rare  than  the  preceding ;   indeed,  it  is  so 

uncommon  that  many  snrgeons  of  large  experience  have  denied  the  poHsibiiity 

of  its  occurrence.     I  have  myself  never  seen 

Rg-  ^4.  an  instance,  but  well- authenticated  examples 

of  it  have  been  reported  by  TnlpiuB,  Par6. 

Delamotte,  Borel,  S.  Cooper,  and  Hug^ier. 
In  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  these  cases,  the  frac- 
ture was  caused  by  the  blow  of  a  bullet,  or 
some  other  concentrated  violence,  sufEcient 
to  break  the  inner  table  without  cracking  the 
outer.  The  lesion  is  seldom  diacovcrod  until 
after  death,  and  then,  perhaps,  only  accident- 
ally, as  it  does  not  give  rise  to  any  marked, 
much  less  characteristic,  symptoms.  When 
it  is  snspected  to  exist,  and  especially  when 
Fruiansf  ihdBDarubiiarihaikDU.  there  IS  concomitant  compression,  the  proper 
remedy  would  be  the  trephine,  for  the  same 
reaeon  that  this  operation  is  performed  in  punctured  fracture. 

9.    DEPRXSSIOH  WITHOOT  FRAOTDRX. 

Depression  of  the  cranial  bones  without  fhicture  can  take  place  only  la  very 
young  subjects,  before  the  completion  of  the  ossific  process.  It  is  a  bending 
ratbcr  than  a  fracture  of  the  osBeous  fibres,  and  is  confined  chiefly,  if  not  entirvly, 
to  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital  bones.  It  is  usually  produced  by  a  fall 
from  a  considerable  height,  in  which  the  child  alights  upon  the  top  of  the  skull, 
which  is  sometimes  fiattened  in  a  most  grotesque  manner,  and  in  a  most  extraor* 
dinary  degree.  I  have  seen  only  three  inBtancea  of  thiB  occurrence,  one  of  wbrcb 
made  a  great  impression  npon  mc  at  the  time,  onaccountof  its  novelty  and  extent 
It  happened  in  a  child  two  years  and  a  few  months  old,  who,  in  falling  down  a 
long  flight  of  stairs,  struck  its  head  violently  against  the  floor.  It  was  picked 
up  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and,  for  a  few  minntes.  It  was  snnposed  to  be  dead. 
Signs  of  reanimation,  however,  soon  appeared,  and  in  a  few  nours  the  reaclioo  i 
was  perfect     The  anterior  and  upper  portion  of  the  skull  was  completely  flat-      . 
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trn^  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  being  pressed  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
r-Te  the  head  a  most  Bingularly  deformed  appearance.  The  child  lay  for  the 
i*ett«?r  part  of  a  day  in  a  comatose  condition,  with  frequent  spasmodic  twitches, 
imt  no  decided  convulsions ;  both  pupils  were  dilated,  but  not  altogether  inseusi- 
Itk  lo  light ;  and  the  pulse,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  shock  consequent  upon 
th«*  fiill,  was  slow  and  labored.  Under  mild  treatment,  these  symptoms  gradually 
di^-appe&red  as  the  depressed  bones  regained  their  natural  level,  which  they  did 
In  Ir^fs  than  a  week  from  the  time  of  the  accident.  In  another  case,  the  depres- 
ffion  was  much  less,  and  the  effect  proportionately  milder.  In  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  August,  1840,  a  very  extraordinary  instance 
of  this  accident  is  related  bj  one  of  my  former  pupils,  Dr.  Burt,  of  the  Navy.  A 
cfiiUi,  three  years  old,  fell  out  of  a  second  story  window,  head  foremost,  upon 
the  pavement  below,  a  distance  of  sixteen  feet,  knocking  the  skull  as  flat  as  a 
board,  the  frontal  bone  projecting  two  inches  over  the  eyebrows.  For  an  hour 
the  child  had  symptoms  of  violent  concussion ;  then  slight  convulsions  came  on, 
ftiOowed  by  vomiting,  which  afforded  great  relief.  The  treatment  consisted  of 
cnid  applications  to  the  head  and  of  gentle  cathartics.  No  fracture  could  be 
detected.  The  bone  speedily  began  to  resume  its  natural  position,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  skull  had  regained  its  former  shape. 

Depression  of  the  skull  unaccompanied  by  fracture  occasionally  exists  without 
aar  aerious  symptoms.  Thus,  in  a  case  reported  by  Green,  the  patient  experienced 
IK>  particular  inconvenience,  although  the  hollow  in  the  bone  was  sufficiently  deep 
to  receive  the  bowl  of  a  dessert-spoon. 

In  cases  similar  to  those  now  mentioned,  the  treatment  resolves  itself  into  the 
adoption  of  the  most  gentle  measures,  as  leeches  and  cold  applications  to  the 
bead,  purgatives,  and  stimulating  enemata.  If  the  patient  is  very  plethoric, 
Wt^od  may  be  taken  from  the  arm,  but  in  general  this  will  be  unnecessary.  The 
bone  will  gradually  resume  its  natural  position,  by  its  own  resilient  powers  and 
the  pulsatory  movements  of  the  braiu.  All  interference  with  the  trephine  is,  of 
coarse,  avoided. 

If  the  child  is  very  young,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  raise  the  bone  by 
suction  with  a  cupping-glass,  as  recommended  by  Hildanus,  and  practised  suc- 
ee«sftilly  in  1849,  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Moultrie,  of  Charleston.  The  depression,  in 
thl»  case,  occupied  the  parietal  bone,  and  was  large  enough  to  contain  with  ease 
the  bowl  of  a  comman  tablespoon.  The  instrument  having  been  properly  ad- 
justed* and  exhausted  of  air,  traction  was  made  upon  it  with  the  effect  of  rapid 
and  complete  restoration  of  the  entire  surface  to  its  natural  level.  The  child, 
which  was  five  months  old,  recovered  without  any  untoward  symptom.  A  case 
«C  a  similar  nature  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Nicolls,  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Press 
fer  September,  1853.  The  depression,  which  was  deep,  narrow,  and  about  three 
ioches  in  length,  was  promptly  raised  by  a  cupping-glass  placed  upon  an  embank- 
ment of  common  glaziers'  putty,  in  order  to  afford  the  instrument  a  proper 
purchase.     The  child  was  two  years  old. 

10.   APPARENT  DEPRESSION. 

Th^  practitioner  is  sometimes  sorely  puzzled  to  determine  whether  what  he 
*ees  and  feels  upon  the  skull  is  really  a  depression  of  the  bone,  or  merely  a  de- 
ceptive appearance.  Of  this  occurrence  I  have  seen  several  well-marked  instances, 
and,  as  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  be 
acqoainted  with  its  true  character,  lest  we  be  tempted  to  use  the  trephine  in  cases 
which  will  either  yield  to  very  slight  treatment,  or  where,  from  the  injury  done 
to  the  brain,  treatment  of  every  description  is  hopeless.  The  manner  in  which 
ft  is  produced  is  easily  understood.  A  man  receives  a  blow  or  fall  upon  the 
bt^d,  severely  contusing  the  scalp,  and  perhaps  inflicting  serious  injury  upon  the 
franial  contents.  Upon  examination,  a  tumor  is  found,  having  a  depressed  centre 
Hid  elevated  edges,  its  size  perhaps  equalling  the  palm  of  a  small  hand.  The 
depression  indicating  the  spot  upon  which  the  violence  was  concentrated,  is  due 
solely  to  the  condensation  of  the  tissues  of  the  part ;  while  the  tumor  itself  is 
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caused  by  the  blood  that  is  extravasated  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  which 
DOW  distends  the  cells  of  the  adjacent  structures. 

The  first  case  in  which  I  ever  noticed  this  occurrence  was  that  of  aa  elderly 
man,  who  was  picked  up  in  a  state  of  coma  from  a  fall  which  he  had  received  a 
short  time  previously  from  a  second  story  window  upon  the  pavement  below. 
The  tumor,  which  was  uncommonly  large,  existed  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
head,  over  the  parietal  protuberance  ;  its  edges  were  remarkably  prominent  and 
well  defined,  and  the  central  cavity  felt  precisely  as  if  it  had  been  caused  by  a 
fracture  with  depression  of  the  bone.  A  careful  examination,  however,  satisfied 
me  that  the  appearance  was  altogether  deceptive,  and  the  death  of  the  man, 
occurring  nine  hours  afterwards,  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  my  diagnosis.  The 
parietal  bone  was  perfectly  sound,  but  one  of  the  most  extensive  fractures  that 
I  have  ever  known,  existed  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  along  with  immense  efifuslon 
of  blood. 

A  boy,  aged  sixteen,  in  riding  rapidly  round  a  race-course,  was  pitched,  head 
foremost,  off  his  horse  against  tlie  earth,  the  animal  being  at  the  time  under  full 
speed.  He  was  picked  up  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility,  and  a  large  tumor  was 
discovered  just  above  the  left  eyebrow,  with  a  well  marked  central  hollow. 
Although  convinced  that  the  bone  beneath  was  sound,  I  was  induced,  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  Dr.  Knight  and  Dr.  Wakefield,  to  cut  through  the  part,  but 
found  no  fracture.  The  lad  never  recovered  his  consciousness,  and  died  in  a  few 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  An  extensive  fracture  .existed  at  the  base 
of  the  skull. 

A  lad,  eleven  years  old,  a  patient  of  Dr.  O'Reilly,  was  thrown  off  his  horse, 
striking  his  head  violently  against  a  fence.  On  the  right  side  of  the  head,  just 
in  front  of  the  temple,  was  a  severe  contusion,  feeling  very  soft,  and  readily 
permitting  the  finger  to  sink  down  into  it  at  the  centre,  thus  imparting  the  sen- 
sation of  a  badly  depressed  fracture.  The  lad  had  been  somewhat  stunned,  but 
soon  regained  his  consciousness.  Being  in  doubt  whether  the  appearance  was 
real  or  not,  I  made  a  small  incision  across  the  swelling,  down  to  the  bone,  but 
there  was  no  fracture.     Recovery  occurred  without  an  unpleasant  symptom. 

To  the  above  cases  I  might  add  several  others,  but  as  they  are  sufficiently 
typical  of  the  occurrence  in  question  this  will  be  unnecessary.  What  increases 
the  embarrassment  in  such  cases  is  the  fact  that  the  deceptive  appearance  of  the 
scalp  is  often  associated  with  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain,  inducing 
the  idea  that  the  cerebral  affection  might  be  caused  by  depression  of  the  skull. 

Doubt  may  sometimes  be  thrown  upon  our  diagnosis  by  malformation  of  the 
skull.  A  man,  aged  thirty-two,  came  under  my  observation,  on  account  of  a 
wound  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  head,  received  a  week  previously  by  being 
struck  with  a  piece  of  iron.  He  was  stunned  by  the  blow,  and  for  sevend  days 
he  was  hardly  able  to  walk  across  the  room.  The  wound,  which  was  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  extended  down  to  the  bone,  and  was  situated  over  a 
ridge  just  behind  the  lambdoidal  suture.  On  passing  my  finger  around  the 
wound,  I  found,  immediately  in  front  of  it,  a  broad,  deep  hollow,  reaching  for- 
wards towards  the  sagittal  suture,  and  looking  very  much  like  a  depression  from 
a  fracture.  Upon  inquiry,  however,  I  ascertained  that  it  had  always  existed 
there,  having  been  the  result  of  malformation.  The  patient,  on  bis  entrance, 
had  violent  headache,  along  with  considerable  fever,  for  which  he  was  bled  and 
purged,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  he  soon  recovered.  Had  he  labored  under 
compression  of  the  brain,  the  deceptive  appearance  caused  by  this  state  of  the 
bone  might  have  induced  an  incautious  surgeon  to  apply  the  trephine. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  any  surgeon,  at  the  present  day,  would  mistake  a 
suture  of  the  skull  for  a  fracture.  Such  an  error  is  said  to  have  been  committed 
by  Hippocrates,  who  actually  applied  the  trephine  for  the  relief  of  his  patient 
An  accident  like  this  could  only  be  excused  in  a  Case  where  symptoms  of  com- 
pression are  superadded  to  the  aepressed  appearance  of  a  bone  from  malformation, 
the  suture  running  across  its  surfoce,  and  the  scalp  being  more  or  less  contused 
from  the  injury. 
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SECT.  V. — BECONDABT  EFFECTS  OF  INJURIES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  SKULL. 

Among  the  more  common  of  the  secondary  effects  of  injuries  of  the  scalp, 
skull,  brain,  and  cerebral  meninges  are  abscesses  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The 
organs  which  are  most  liable  to  suffer  in  this  manner  are  the  liver,  lungs,  spleen, 
and  kidneys.  Collections  of  pus  also  sometimes  occur  within  and  around  the 
larger  joints,  and  in  the  connective  tissue  beneath  the  skin  and  among  the 
muscles. 

Abscesses  of  the  liver  are  particularly  liable  to  form  during  the  progress  of 
injuries  of  this  kind,  and  their  occasional  occurrence  attracted  the  attention  of 
surgeons  long  before  anything  was  known  of  pyemia,  of  which  they  are  evidently 
merely  a  consequence.  They  rarely  arise  until  several  weeks  after  the  accident ; 
but  now  and  then  an  instance  is  met  with  where  they  are  developed  at  an 
unusually  early  period,  as  in  the  remarkable  case  recorded  by  Hennen,  of  a 
woman  in  whose  liver  pus  formed  in  less  than  two  days  after  the  receipt  of  a 
blow  upon  the  head.  It  is  generally  supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
these  secondary  abscesses  of  the  liver  are  most  liable  to  take  place  in  persons  of 
intemperate  habits  and  broken  constitutions.  A  jaundiced  condition  of  the 
body,  apparently  caused  by  mere  functional  disorder  of  the  liver,  not  infrequently 
supervenes  upon  injuries  of  the  head.     I  have  seen  many  such  cases. 

Pyemic  abscesses  of  the  lungs  are  less  frequent  than  in  the  liver ;  congestive 
pneumonia,  however,  is  by  no  means  unconmaon,  and  often  proceeds  to  softening 
and  grayish  hapatization,  eventuating  in  death.  Sero-pnrulent  effusions  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  thoracic  cavities ;  and  cases  have  been  noticed  of  exten- 
sive tuberculization  of  the  lungs.  Marchetti  met  with  a  case  of  abscess  of  the 
heart  after  an  injury  of  the  skulL  Secondary  formations  of  this  kind  are  uncom- 
mon in  the  spleen  and  kidneys. 

The  occurrence  of  abscesses  in  these  organs  is  generally  indicated  by  more  or 
less  violent  rigors,  an  icterode  state  of  the  eye  and  face,  delirium,  and  excessive 
prostration.  The  attack  is  commonly  insidious ;  hence  the  true  nature  of  the 
disease  is  frequently  overlooked  until  it  is  too  late  to  afford  relief.  The  treat- 
ment must  be  essentially  supportive.  If  matter  point  externally,  the  proper 
plan  is  to  use  the  knife. 

ErysipelaSy  as  an  effect  of  this  class  of  injuries,  is  sufficiently  common,  espe- 
cially in  camps  and  hospitals,  in  persons  of  dilapidated  health  and  intemperate 
habits.  It  generally  comes  on  within  the  first  four  or  five  days  after  the  accident, 
for  the  most  part  upon  the  scalp  and  face,  but  sometimes  also  in  the  extremities, 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  complications  to  which  such  patients  are 
liable.  It  may  follow  the  most  insignificant  as  well  as  the  most  violent  injury  ; 
and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  erysipelas  arising  from  other  causes. 

Tetanus  is  an  occasional  consequence  of  injury  of  the  head,  but  less  frequently 
than  might,  at  first  sight,  be  supposed.  In  the  table  of  Mr.  Curling,  embracing 
128  ^ases  of  traumatic  tetanus,  the  wounds  in  II  were  either  on  the  scalp  or 
face. 

The  tendency  to  relapse,  after  injuries  of  the  head,  has  long  been  familiar  to 
surgeons,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  ''  Slow  as  the  brain  is  in 
some  cases,'*  says  Hennen,  "  to  take  on  diseased  action,  it  is  amazingly  irritable 
In  others."  Hence  the  patient  cannot  be  too  sedulously  watched,  or  subjected  to 
too  rigid  hygienic  regulations.  Every  symptom,  however  trivial,  should  be 
regarded  not  only  with  suspicion,  but  most  rigorously  scrutinized,  with  a  view, 
if  possible,  of  determining  its  pathological  import. 

SECT.  YL — DISEASES  OF  THE  CRANIAL  BONES. 

The  cranial  bones  now  and  then  suffer  from  exostosis,  of  which  there  are  two 
distinct  kinds,  the  ordinary  and  the  syphilitic.  The  former,  which  is  often  caused 
by  externa!  injury,  is  most  common  al>out  the  forehead,  and  may,  in  time,  acquire 
a  considerable  bulk,  although  in  general  it  is  small.  Its  structure  is  either  com- 
paratively soft  and  spongy,  or  hard  and  dense,  like  ivory.     It  seldom  extends 
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beyond  the  outer  table  of  the  skull,  and  has  usually  a  tolerably  broaij  base. 

Occasionally  Bcveral  such  growtba  occur  on  the  same  bone,  as  seen  in  6g.  75. 
The  proper  remedy  18  removal.   \VL>-n 
Fig.  m.  the    esostosia    extends    inwards,     or 

grows  from  the  inner  sorfaco  of  the 
cranium,  inducing  neuralgia  or  epi- 
lepsy, and  the  diagnosis  is  sufficicDtly 
obvious,  the  offending  structure  should 
be  removed  with  the  trephine. 

The  syphilitic  form  of  exostosis  is 
occasionally  met  with  as  a  tertiary 
symptom,  being  most  common  in  per- 
sons whose  system  has  been  injured  by 
the  conjoined  effects  of  the  syphilitic 
poison  and  of  mercury.  The  forehead 
i>ai7-uka  sioiMiH  or  the  ikuii.  is  the  most  common  site  of  the  morbid 

growth,  which  is  often  multiple,  and 

not  infrequently  appears  simultaneously  on  both  surfaces  of  the  cranial  booes. 

Its  base  is  broad  or  diffused;  its  structure  soft  and  porous.     The  disease  is 

Fig.  7ft. 
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always  accompanied  by  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  by  fixed  pain,  liable  to 

nocturnal  exacerbations,  which,  together  with  the  history  of  the  case,  generally 

readily  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  affection.     When  a  tnmor  of  this  kind 

forms  on  tho  innei  snrfaco  of  the  skull,  it  must  Decessarily  cause  more  or  less 

cerebral  dfeturbance.      The  treatment   is 

Fig.  77.  similar  to  that  of  tertiary  syphilis  in  other 

parts  of  the  body.     The  annexed  sketches, 

figs.  76,  and  77,  exhibit  these  formations 

on  both  surfaces  of  the  skull. 

A  species  of  general  hypertrophy  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull  is  sometimeB  met  with, 
either  as  the  result  of  external  injury,  as  a 
blow  on  the  head,  or,  as  more  frequently 
Sjpbiiitk  »oii«i.  of  ti.e  iDDar  inciicg  «t  thi    h^PPens.  ^  w  effect  of  the  syphilitic  virus. 
riiuii.  It  is  characterized  by  extraordinary  den- 

sity of  structure,  by  complete  effacement 
of  the  diploe,  and  by  great  increase  of  weight  and  thickness  of  substance.  The 
treatment  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause. 

Caries  of  the  skull,  fig.  78,  is  usually  the  result  of  constitutional  taint,  and 
aometinics  attacks  every  bone,  completely  riddling  both  tables,  and  causing  the 
most  frightful  suffering;  the  scalp  is  studded  with  ulcers,  the  discharge  is  foul 
and  fetid,  and  the  general  health  is  sadly  undermined.  The  affected  bone  often 
perishes,  seldom,  however,  in  its  entire  thickness,  the  external  table  being  mudi 
more  frequently  involved  than  the  internal.  The  treatment  most  bo  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause.     Great  attention  must  bo  |Mid 
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to  cloanlinesB,  fetor  is  itllaycd  with  the  chlorides,  and  dead  bone  is  removed  as 
8O0U  as  it  is  Buffieiently  detached. 

Caries  and  necrosis  of  the  craainm  from  ordinary  cansea  are  uncommon. 
Serious  mischief  of  this  kind 

may  arise  from  a  simple  blow  Fig.  78. 

upon  the  head,  with  or  wiUiout 
Bcalp-wound,  provoking  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  of  ttie 
pericranium,  which,   becoming 

detached,  occasions  destruction  * 

of  the  osseous  tissues.  The 
effect  may  be  limited  or  diffused, 
attacking  one  or  both  tables  of 
the  bones,  and  sometimes,  al- 
thongh  very  rarely,  involving 
almost  the  entiro  calvaria,  as 
in  the  remarkable  case  of  Savi- 
ard,  In  which,  two  years  after  a 
blow  on  the  head,  the  whole 
fikull-cap  came  away  in  one 
ma^s. 

Terrible  injury  is  sometimes 
inflicted  upon  the  cranium  in 
bums,  from  the  accidental  fall 

of  the  patient  into  the  fire  dur-         g^pbuiiie  rkiiei  gf  ibs  1.111111 ;  u  a  tii*  bone  i>  oecroHd. 
ing  an  attack  of  epilepsy  or  a  lit 

of  druDkeoness.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  under  my  observation,  in  1860,  in  a  man 
upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  the  whole  skull-cap  hod  been  completely  detached 
some  time  previously,  and  its  place  occupied  by  a  new  shell  of  bone,  covered  with 
beautiful  granulations,  bathed  in  thick,  healthy  pus.  Tho  parts  were  progress- 
ing favorably  under  simple  dressings,  and  the  man  was  in  other  respects  perfectly 
well. 

Injury  inSicted  upon  the  diploi,  in  which  this  substance  Is  more  or  less  severely 
brnisetl,  shaken,  or  disorganized,  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  grave  inflammation, 
acuto  or  chronic,  eventuating  in  the  formation  of  pus,  either  in  its  own  structure, 
bcueath  tlie  pcricraniam,  or  between  the  dura  mater  and  skull,  considerable 
portions  of  which  sometimes  perish  from  the  destruction  of  their  vascular  con- 
nections. 

The  treatment  of  these  affections  is  to  be  conducted  upon  strictly  antiphlo- 
gistic principles,  copious  leeching,  vesication,  and  free  incisions  being  among  the 
more  important  measures.  Matter  must  be  promptly  evacuated,  and  dead  bone 
removed  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  loose.  The  brain  and  its  membranes  are 
carefully  watched,  that  they  may  not  suffer  from  secondary  involvement. 

The  diploe  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  aneurium  by  anastomogis,  arising  either 
as  a  congenital  defect,  or  as  a  consequence  of  injnry.  As  the  morbid  growth 
advances,  it  causes  absorption  of  the  tables  of  tho  bones,  and  in  this  way  a  large 
lumor  may  ultimately  bo  formed,  pulsating  synchronously  with  the  heart's  action, 
diminishing  under  pressure,  and  augmenting  when  the  patient  erica  or  makes 
any  violent  exertion. 

Very  little  can  be  doue  for  this  disease,  in  the  way  of  treatment,  beyond  keep- 
ing the  patient  quiet,  and  obviating  all  sources  of  mental  escilcment.  In  its 
earlier  stages  trial  may  be  made  of  gentle  pressure  or  of  subcutaneous  ligation. 
The  common  carotid  artery  has  been  tied  for  it  in  a  number  of  cases,  but  not,  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  a  solitary  one  with  any  marked  benefit. 

Finally,  the  cranium  may  be  affected  with  fijttule,  as  a  result  either  of  iqjury 
or  of  organic  disease.  The  nature  of  the  lesion  is  generally  easily  detected 
with  the  probe ;  or,  when  this  fails,  by  filling  the  passage  with  water,  and  then, 
while  tho  opening  in  the  integuments  is  made  the  most  elevated  point,  requesting 
the  patient  to  take  a  deep  inspiration.     The  water,  if  a  fi^tule  really  exists  in  the 
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bone,  will  now  disappear,  but  will  immediately  be  expelled  during  forced  «xpir»- 
tioD.     The  proper  remedy  is  to  remove  the  diaeaee  which  haa  caused  tiie  fi^ule. 

BKCT,  TH. — OPEBATION  OP  TRZPHITaNO. 

The  circumstances  which  require  this  operation  are : — 1.  Compound  fracture 
with  depression  of  the  bone,  with  or  without  symptoms  of  compreEsioQ.  2.  Simple 
fracture  with  depression  and  Bymptoms  of  compression  after  a  fair  trial  of  oi^i- 
nary  means.  3.  Punctured  fracture,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  condition  of  the 
brain.  4.  Extravasation  of  blood  between  the  skull  and  dura  mater,  or  in  the 
arachnoid  sac  on  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  5.  The  existence  of  pas  in  the  same 
situations.     6.  Foreign  bodies.     T.  Epilepsy,  and  other  secondary  effects. 

In  performing  the  operation,  the  patient  is  placed  opon  a  narrow  dining-table, 
or  lounge,  the  bead  and  shoulders  being  properly  elevated  by  pillows,  covered 
with  a  sheet  and  a  piece  of  oil-cloth.  If  he  is  faint,  the  less  the  head  is  raised 
the  better.  The  scalp  being  extensively  shaved,  the  bone  is  exposed  by  a  suit- 
able incision,  of  which  the  semilunar,  T-shaped,  V-like,  or  crucial,  arc  the  most 
common.  Sometimes  the  bone  is  snfficiently  dennded  by  the  accident,  or  bo 
nearly  so  as  to  render  but  little  dissection  necessary.  In  no  event  should  any 
portion  of  the  scalp,  however  severely  it  may  be  lacerated  or  contused,  be  cut 
away.  The  bleeding  which  follows  the  use  of  the 
Fig.  79.  knife  usually  ceases  in  g,  few  minutes  of  its  own  ac< 

cord ;  ahould  it  not  do  so,  it  is  ea-sily  arrested  by  the 
ligature,  though  this  should  always,  if  possible,  be 
avoided,  as  it  baa  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  the 
adhesive  process.  The  periosteum,  upon  the  integ- 
rity of  which  the  welfare  of  the  bone  so  essentially 
depends,  is  cautiously  dealt  with,  the  flaps  being,  if 
practicable,  drawn  towards  the  sides  of  the  wound, 
and  carefully  held  there  antil  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted. I  am  sure  that  if  more  attention  were  ]iaid 
to  this  subject  than  there  is,  there  wonid  be  much 
leas  danger  of  exfoliation  of  the  bone;  an  occur- 
rence which  often  greatly  retards  the  cicatriEation 
of  the  parts,  and  leads  to  much  pain  and  iocoii- 
Tenience.     All  scraping  is  inadmissible. 

The  crown  of  the  trephine,  of  which  there  should 
be  several  sizes,  is  planted  upon  a  pound  portion  of 
the  bone,  as  in  fig.  79,  to  a  degree  just  sufficient  for 
AFpiiutioa  «f  lb*  trcpbiH.  the  accommodation  of  the  centre-pin,  which  is  always 
protruded  at  the  moment  of  the  application.  The 
instrument  is  then  moved  by  semicircular  sweeps  from  left  to  right  and  right  to 
left,  until  it  has  formed  a  groove  deep  enough  to  maintain  ita  place,  when  the  pin 
is  permanently  retracted,  Teat,  upon  reaching  the  inner  table,  it  pierce  the  cranial 
contents.  The  saw-dust  is  removed  from  time  to  time  from  the  trephine  with  a 
brush,  or,  what  is  preferable,  a  wet  sponge,  and  from  the  track  in  Uie  bone  with 
a  toothpick.  Approach  to  the  diplofi,  if  any  be  present,  is  indicated  by  greater 
fi^eedom  of  motion,  a  more  abundant  flow  of  blood,  and  a  less  grating  sonnd. 
The  instrument  is  now  turned  with  more  and  more  caution,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  divide  the  inner  table  simultaneonsly  at  every  point  There  is  no  necessity 
for  any  hurry  ;  the  patient  is  frequently  insensible  from  the  accident,  or  is  ren- 
dered so  by  chloroform,  and  hence  the  whole  proceeding  is  conducted  in  the  most 
deliberate  manner,  the  operator  constantly  bearing  in  mind  that  any  injury,  how- 
ever slight,  which  he  may  inflict  upon  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  may  seriously 
compromise  the  patient's  safety.  The  disk  of  bone  frequently  comes  away  in  the 
saw ;  when  it  does  not,  it  is  readily  raised  with  the  finger,  forceps,  or  elevator. 
All  depressed  pieces  of  bone  are  next  elevated,  and  all  loose  pieces  removed. 
The  edges  of  ttie  osseous  orilice  are  smoothed  with  a  raspatory,  blood  and  other 
extraneous   matter  are  carefully  cleared  away,  bleeding  vessels  aro'  tied,  and 
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the  wound  in  the  scalp  is  accurately  secured  by  suture  and  plaster,  a  small  inter- 
space being  left  for  drainage,  unless  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  parts,  that  they  will  unite  by  the  first  intention.  Over  this 
dressing  is  applied  a  tolerably  stout  compress,  confined  by  a  roller,  to  support 
the  beating  brain,  and  prevent  the  occurrence  of  fungus. 

The  annexed  cut,  fig.  80,  represents  the  trephine  which,  firom  long  habit  in  its 


Fig.  80. 


Fig.  81. 
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Common  flated  trephine. 
Fig.  82. 


Different  forms  of  elevators. 


Different  forms  of  84ws. 


use,  I  prefer  to  any  other.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  instrument,  and  such  is  the  faci- 
lity with  which  it  may  be  worked  that,  unless  the  skull  is  of  extraordinary  density, 
the  operation  may  generally  be  accomplished  in  a  very  short  time.  The  other 
instruments  which  usually  accompany  the  trephine  are  a  pair  of  Hey*s  saws,  fig. 
81,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  saws  of  Scultetus,  an  elevator,  fig.  82,  a  lenti- 
cular, &g,  83,  and  a  raspatory. 

Fig.  83. 


LMitleiilftr. 

The  old  conical  trephine,  depicted  in  the  works  of  Heister,  was  reintroduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Dr.  Oalt,  of  Virginia,  in  1860.  It  consists,  as 
seen  in  fig.  84,  of  a  truncated  cone,  the  surface  of  which  is  fhmished  with  nume- 
rous sharp  spiral  teeth,  which  thus  greatly  facilitate  the  perforation  of  the  bone, 
while  the  instrument,  from  its  peculiar  shape,  ceases  to  act  the  moment  the 
penetration  is  effected,  and  so  prevents  all  risk  of  injury  to  the  brain  and  its 
membranes. 

There  are  certain  points  of  the  skull  where,  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it,  the 
trephine  is  never  applied.  These  points  are  the  frontal  sinus,  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  the  course  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  the  occipital 
protuberance,  and  the  different  sutures.  The  reasons  for  this  injunction  are  suf- 
ficiently obvious.  Exposure  of  the  frontal  sinus  might  lead  to  a  fistulous  orifice, 
attended  with  a  constant  escape  of  air  and  mucus ;  at  the  second  place  indi- 
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catcd  is  the  middle  art«ry  of  the  dura  mater,  ruaniog  sometimes  in  adecp  furrow 
of  the  bone ;  at  the  top  of  the  skull  is  the  longitndiual  siuus; 
f 'B-  S'l>  and  in  the  oceipital  regioD  there  is  not  only  inordinate  thick' 

nesa  of  bone,  but  danger  of  interfering  with  the  lateral  sioas. 
Should  an  operation  at  any  of  these  situations  become  imperii 
tire,  the  greatest  caution  should  be  employed  in  its  execution. 
When  the  frontal  sinas  is  obliged  to  be  penetrated,  two  tre- 
phines must  be  used,  a  large  one  for  the  external  table,  and  a 
smaller  one  for  the  internal. 

The  operation  being  over,  the  patient  is  placed  in  bed  with 
his  head  and  shonlders  well  elevated,  and  subjected  to  the  most 
rigid  antiphlo^stic  regimen.  The  great  danger,  of  course,  is 
inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  meninges,  and  hence  tbe 
head  should  be  most  diligently  watched,  in  order  that  tbe  ear> 
licBt  moment  may  be  seized  to  counteract  tbe  slightest  nnto- 
ward  occurrence.  The  dressings  are  remored  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  become  soiled,  or  a  sonrce  of  irritation,  and  great 
care  is  taken  that  the  formation  of  pus  beneath  the  replaced 
acalp  does  not  become  a  cause  of  cerebral  oppression.  Sbould 
this  be  found  to  be  the  case,  the  dressings  must  iromcdialely 
be  removed,  and,  if  necesGary,  a  puncture  made  through  tbe 
superimposed  parte,  to  afford  a  proper  outlet  to  the  pent-up 
fluid. 

The  opening  left  by  the  trephine  is  generally  closed  by 
Coiiiai  «nw  In-     ^hrous  tissue ;  sometimes  by  fibro-cartilage,  and  occasionally, 
pbine.  though  veiT  rarely,  by  a  thin  stratum  of  osseous  substance. 

The  site  of  the  injury  is  ever  afterwards  indicated  by  a  de- 
pression in  tbe  skull,  and  for  a  long  time  the  pulsations  of  tbe  brain  are  per- 
ceptible across  tbe  adventitious  structure.  As  this  matter  remains  weak  and 
thin  for  years,  and,  consequently,  affords  but  a  very  imperfect  protection  to  the 
brain,  the  opening  should  be  kept  constantly  covered  with  some  suitable  contri' 
vance,  as  a  piece  of  leather,  silver,  or  gutta-percha.  For  want  of  this  prccau* 
tion,  fatal  accidents  have  occasionally  occurred. 

Tbe  operation  of  trephining  has  been  followed  by  different  results  in  the  bands 
of  different  surgeons.  In  general,  they  are  anything  but  flattering.  In  tbe  hos- 
pitals of  Paris  and  Vienna  tbe  operation  is  nearly  always  fatal ;  in  Loudon, 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Qlasgow,  and  other  large  cities  of  Great  Britain,  tho  mor- 
tality, although  also  very  high,  is  much  less ;  and  in  the  United  8tatee,  the 
number  of  recoveries  in  proportion  to  tbe  number  of  deaths  is,  as  nearly  as  wa 
can  arrive  at  tbe  matter,  as  one  to  four.  From  tbe  statistical  accounts,  by  Pr. 
Lente,  of  fractures  of  the  skull,  in  the  New  York  Hospital,  it  appears  that  eleven 
cases  out  of  forty-five  that  were  subjected  to  this  operation  were  cured.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Ibe  greatest  success  of  the  trephine  is  to  be  found  in  private 
practice.  My  own  experience  has  furnished  me  with  a  number  of  excellent  recove- 
ries, and  some  of  my  friends  have  been  equally  fortunate.  The  mortality  of  tbe 
operation  will,  of  course,  be  materially  influenced  by  tbe  nature  of  the  case,  the 
character  of  the  existing  complication,  the  habits  of  the  patient,  and  various 
other  circumstances,  which  will  readily  suggest  tbeniGelves  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  The  operation  itself  is  not  free  from  danger,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  often  fatal  when  it  is  performed  for  tho  relief  of  epilepsy  and  other 
severe  nervous  symptoms. 

Trephining  in  Epilepsy.' — The  operation  of  trephining  is  occasionally  per- 
formed for  the  relief  of  epilepsy  consequent  upon  neglected  cases  of  depressed 
ftacture  of  the  skull.  Tbe  first  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  by  La  Motle.  in 
1105,  but  with  only  partial  success.  In  1804,  Mr.  Cline,  of  London,  reculkt) 
attention  to  it  by  tbe  publication  of  a  successful  case ;  and  since  then  it  has  ii'- 
peatedly  been  performed  for  tliis  purpose  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country. 
Dr.  Dudley  in  1828  published  a  valuable  paper  upon  the  subject  in  the  Snl 
volume  of  tbe  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine,  in  which  he  detailed  the  par- 
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cicalars  of  fiye  cases  of  epilepsy  treated  with  the  trephine,  of  which  three  were 
Mccewfol.  The  results  of  the  practice  of  other  surgeons  have  not,  however, 
beea  so  flattering.  I  have  myself  had  occasion  to  perform  the  operation  four 
time*,  with  the  effect  of  one  cure  and  three  deaths ;  and  I  have  witnessed  its 
tiecoUoD  in  three  other  cases,  all  of  which  terminated  fatally.  Nearly  all  the 
pati^nid  perished  within  the  first  week  from  inflammation  of  the  hrain  and  its 
envelops,  evidently  induced,  not  by  any  direct  injury  inflicted  upon  these  structures 
ID  the  operation,  but  by  the  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation  conseqnent 
upon  thwB  removal  of  the  depressed  bone.  The  event  in  question  occurred  in 
iil  these  cases,  notwithstanding  the  most  thorough  preparation  of  the  system, 
And  the  most  assiduous  attention  during  the  after-treatment.  In  one  of  my  own 
cas«s,  that  01  a  man  aged  thirty-three,  whom  I  trephined  at  the  Clinic  of  the 
JdTersoQ  Medical  College,  in  1857,  the  cause  of  death  was  quite  unique.  The 
depre&sion,  which  had  existed  ever  since  he  was  eight  years  old,  involved  the 
upptT  portion  of  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones,  and  was  nearly  two  inches  in 
(hameier,  bj  upwards  of  half  an  inch  in  depth  at  its  centre.  At  the  age  of 
iweotj-two  epileptic  convulsions  set  in,  and  continued  to  recur,  with  increased 
fevefitj  and  frequency,  up  to  the  time  of  the  operation.  Latterly  his  speech, 
inemory,  and  general  health  had  become  so  much  impaired  as  to  render  him  nnfit 
for  boalDess.  A  large  disk  of  the  depressed  bone  being  removed,  the  case  seemed 
to  pivgress  favorably  for  forty-eight  hours,  when,  stupor  and  spasms  coming  on, 
be  gradually  lapsed  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  died  five  days  after- 

The  dissection  revealed  the  existence  of  extensive  softening  of  the  cerebral 
hemit^phere  at  the  site  of  the  depression  and  an  enormous  effusion  of  black  blood, 
with  an  opening  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain  large  enough  to  receive  the  end 
of  the  index  finger.  This  opening,  which  was  noticed  at  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion, was  produced  by  the  pressure  of  a  small  exostosis  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  injured  bone,  and  permitted  a  free  escape  of  the  cephalo-spinal  fluid,  both 
during  and  after  the  operation.  The  pressure  upon  the  brain  being  thus  removed, 
tb^  diseased  vessels  at  the  seat  of  the  softening  gave  way,  thereby  causing  fatal 
apoplexy. 

Dr  John  S.  Billings  has  given  an  analysis  of  72  cases  of  epilepsy,  subjected 
to  trephining,  of  which  42  were  cured,  4  were  unchanged,  16  proved  fatal,  and 
ti»e  remainder  were  improved,  but  not  entirely  relieved. 

Finallj,  trephining  is  occasionally  required  for  the  removal  of  necrosed  bone, 
perhaps  incarcerated  by  an  overlapping  ledge  of  the  cranium.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind,  xinder  my  charge  in  1842,  the  sequester  was  not  only  prevented  from 
eMAping,  in  consequence  of  the  narrow  state  of  the  opening  in  the  skull,  but  the 
irritation  which  its  pressure  exerted  upon  the  brain  and  its  membranes  was  such 
«» to  cause  repeated  attacks  of  epilepsy,  which  promptly  and  permanently  dis- 
appeared upon  the  extrusion  of  the  offending  substance. 

SECT.  Vni. — CONTUSION  OP  THE  BRAIN. 

Contusion  of  the  brain  may  be  defined  to  be  a  sudden  and  violent  attrition  of 
a  portion  of  its  substance,  attended  with  more  or  less  laceration,  and  an  effusion 
of  blood,  generally  in  the  form  of  minute  specks  or  little  clots.  It  may  present 
itpell  in  two  distinct  varieties  of  form,  the  circumscribed  and  the  diffused,  the 
latter,  which  sometimes  involves  a  large  extent  of  tissue,  being  by  far  the  less 
oiouuon.  Resulting  from  the  same  causes  as  concussion  of  the  brain,  with  which 
ii  Uy  in  fact,  almost  constantly  associated,  the  more  serious  cases  are  commonly 
tlie  consequence  of  concentrated  force,  or  of  force  applied  with  a  pointed  weapon. 
Tu  produce  it,  however,  there  need  not  necessarily  be  a  fracture  of  the  skull, 
hur^  indeed,  any  injury  whatever  of  the  calvaria ;  a  fall  upon  the  feet,  knees,  or 
■atta  ii^  at  times,  quite  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  it.  Occasionally  it  follows  appa- 
noiUj  very  slight  blows  upon  the  head.  However  this  may  be,  the  bruise  is 
urdinarily  direct,  that  is,  at  the  part  struck,  although  it  may  also  be  indirect,  or 
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at  a  considerable  distance  off,  especially  when  it  is  caused  by  contre-conp.    In 
the  latter  case,  indeed,  it  is  often  immediately  opposite  the  seat  of  the  blow. 

The  most  common  situation  of  the  lesion  is  the  cerebrum,  in  its  under  part^ 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  intimate  relation  of  this  portion  of  the  organ  with  the 
sharp  edges  of  bone  at  the  base  of  the  skulL  The  cerebellum,  pons,  crura,  and 
medulla  are  comparatively  seldom  affected. 

The  extent  of  the  injury  varies  from  a  few  small  patches,  so  slight,  perhi^is,  as 
to  be  hardly  distinguishable,  to  the  greater  portion  of  an  entire  lobe,  or  even  a 
large  portion  of  one  of  the  hemispheres.  The  most  severe  cases  are  usually 
connected  with  fracture  of  the  cranium,  with  or  without  depression.  Marked 
evidences  of  it  almost  invariably  exist  in  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  caused 
by  blows  or  falls  upon  the  vertex.  Occasionally  the  lesion  occurs  at  several 
points,  more  or  less  remote  from  each  other,  as  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  pons» 
and  fornix,  or  the  cerebrum,  fornix,  and  medulla. 

The  contusion  varies  also  in  degree.  In  the  circumscribed  variety,  the  patches* 
in  the  milder  cases,  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  gray  substance,  and  are  fre- 
quently not  more  than  a  few  lines  in  diameter ;  they  are  of  a  dark-purplish  bae, 
and  are  interspersed  with  minute  specks  of  blood,  not  larger  than  pin-points, 
and  more  or  less  closely  grouped,  a  section  strongly  resembling  the  appearances 
produced  in  capillary  apoplexy.  When  the  injury  has  been  unusually  violent, 
the  discoloration  is  much  deeper,  as  well  as  more  uniform,  and  the  affected  part, 
torn,  softened,  and  disorganized,  is  thoroughly  infiltrated  with  blood,  small  dota 
of  which,  generally  not  exceeding  the  volume  of  a  pea,  are  at  the  same  time 
imbedded  in  its  substance.  Both  the  gray  and  white  tissues  are  implicated, 
often  to  a  great  extent  and  in  a  high  degree.  The  slight  and  severe  forms  fre- 
quently coexist  in  the  same  brain. 

In  the  diffused  variety  of  the  lesion  the  extravasations  are  more  or  less  widely 
disseminated ;  their  size  varies  from  that  of  the  smallest  pin-point  to  that  of  a 
millet-seed  or  a  split  pea,  and  they  often  exist  in  considerable  numbers,  though 
cases  occur  in  which  there  are  so  few  that,  unless  a  very  careful  dissection  ia 
made,  they  may  altogether  elude  detection.  The  cerebral  substance  around 
these  clots  is  generally  somewhat  softened,  and  occasionally  also  a  good  deal 
discolored. 

If  death  occurs  soon  after  such  an  accident,  the  extravasated  blood,  whether 
appearing  in  the  form  of  pin-point  specks  or  in  that  of  small  clots,  is  usually 
found  to  be  quite  soft  and  of  a  dark  color ;  after  the  lapse,  however,  of  a  few 
days,  it  is  generally  solid,  and  often  a  few  shades  lighter.  At  a  still  later  period* 
it  is  partially,  if  not  completely,  absorbed,  and  replaced  by  a  minute  yellowish 
spot,  contftining,  not  infrequently,  a  little  serous  fluid,  precisely  as  in  ordinarj 
apoplexy. 

The  membranes  of  the  brain  are  variously  affected.  In  the  slighter  forms  of 
the  injury,  there  may  simply  be  an  infiltrated,  ecchymosed  condition  of  the  pia 
mater  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lesion,  but  in  the  more  severe  cases  there  is  nearly 
always,  in  addition  to  this,  more  or  less  laceration  of  this  membrane  and  of  the 
arachnoid,  with  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  sac  of  the  latter,  and  occasion- 
ally also  extensive  detachment  of  the  dura  mater.  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett,  who 
has  studied  this  subject  with  great  care  and  attention,  states  that  out  of  69  cases 
of  more  or  less  severe  contusion  of  the  brain,  independently  of  compound  fhic- 
ture,  he  found  blood  poured  out  in  this  situation  in  not  less  than  52,  the  quantity 
in  31  being  so  large  as  to  cap  the  brain. 

The  symptoms  of  this  affection  are,  in  general,  so  vague  and  ill-defined  that  it 
is  not  surprising  that  its  real  nature  should  often  be  overlooked.  Its  recognitiou 
is  the  more  difficult  because  it  is  nearly  always  accompanied  with  concussion, 
the  symptoms  of  which,  running  into  those  of  contusion,  thus  occasion  an  inex- 
tricable blending  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two  lesions.  Then,  again,  it  is  to 
be  recollected  that  there  must  necessarily  be  many  cases  in  which  the  affection  is 
associated  with,  and  masked  by,  compression  of  the  brain,  the  result  either  of 
more  or  less  copious  extravasation  of  blood  or  of  fractare  of  the  skull  with  de|irc»- 
sion  of  bone.     Hence,  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  separate  the  more  simple  vus^ 
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of  fODttision  fipom  the  complicated,  the  number  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly 
limited. 

Dopajti^en,  who  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  lesion,  came  to  the  con- 
fhukm^  in  formulating  the  results  of  his  experience,  that  the  earliest  reliable 
phenomena  did  not  appear  until  about  the  fifth  day,  or  the  usual  period  for  the 
saperrention  of  cerebral  inflammation.  Observations,  however,  made  since  his 
tine  ksre  led  to  a  different  result.  In  general,  it  maj  be  inferred,  especially  in 
ike  absence  of  fracture,  that  the  lesion  is  one  of  contusion,  when,  the  first  symp- 
tooB  of  shock  having  passed  away,  the  disturbance  of  the  brain  more  or  less 
ohstinatdj  persists.  This  conclusion  will  be  rendered  so  much  the  more  probable 
vten  there  is  pretty  complete  loss  of  consciousness,  along  with  an  uncommon 
decree  of  somnolency,  but  no  stertorous  respiration ;  when  there  is  extreme 
a^ntktioa  and  restlessness,  the  patient  tossing  continually  about  in  bed ;  when 
there  is  rigid  contraction  of  one  or  more  of  the  limbs,  especially  of  the  fingers ; 
and,  finailj,  when  there  is  more  or  less  delirium  during  the  first  few  days  after 
the  accideni,  with  a  gradual  but  steady  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms.  In 
the  milder  cases  of  contusion  there  may  be  merely  some  contraction  of  one  of 
tbc  papl}s«  partial  paralysis  of  an  eyelid,  impaired  vision,  indistinctness  of  articu- 
kdoa,  riigol  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  partial  loss  of 
ncmorj,  pain  in  the  head,  especially  at  the  seat  of  the  part  struck,  and  defective 
•enaation,  or  want  of  control  over  the  action  of  the  sphincters.  When  the  lesion 
m  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  cranium,  whether  with  or  without  depression, 
ail  effort  at  discrimination  must  be  abortive.  Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  in  the  milder  forms  of  contusion,  the  symptoms  must  necessarily  be  propor- 
tionatelj  Insignificant  and  evanescent,  cerebral  accommodation  occurring  within 
a  thori  time  after  the  accident. 

The  prognosis  varies  with  the  extent  of  the  lesion,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
CMnpiieations,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The 
ttilJer  cases  will  generally  recover  with  little  or  no  treatment,  the  effused  blood 
facing  more  or  less  rapidly  absorbed,  and  the  lacerated  tissues  gradually  repaired. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  contusion  is  very  severe,  the  worst  consequences  are 
to  be  apprehended,  death  happening  either  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury 
from  atmctnral  disorganization,  or  secondarily  from  the  effects  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain  and  its  envelops. 

The  treohneni  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  general  principles  of  practice 
tcppHcsble  to  other  injuries  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  The  earlier  symptoms 
Ufully  those  of  concussion  or  shock,  and  should,  therefore,  be  combated  by 
means  as  are  calculated  to  favor  gradual  reaction,  as  recumbency,  access  of 
eoM  air,  the  use  of  the  smelling  bottle,  and  the  administration  of  ammonia,  or, 
in  the  more  severe  cases,  of  some  stronger  stimulants.  When  this  object  has 
Wen  accomplished,  the  chief  duty  of  the  attendant  is  to  watch  the  patient  that 
he  may  not,  by  overfeeding,  neglect  of  his  bowels,  or  premature  exertion  and 
expufore,  bring  on  inflammation,  the  great  source  of  danger  after  such  an  occur- 
rmre;.  The  period  when  this  may  be  looked  for  is,  on  an  average,  from  the  fourth 
v»  the  sixth  day ;  up  to  this  period,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  some  time  after,  his 
TdfiHance  should  rather  increase  than  relax ;  every  avenue  should  be  guarded 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  slightest  approaches  of  the  enemy  met  with 
t^  DEKist  rigorous  measures.  The  hard,  frequent,  quick,  and  jerking  pulse,  the 
intolerance  of  light  and  noise,  the  excessive  restlessness  and  thirst,  the  suffused 
m*  and  Unshed  cheek,  and  the  wandering  intellect,  .with  a  tendency  to  coma, 
paralyais,  and  convulsions,  are  signs  of  evil  import,  which  it  is  generally  much 
to  prevent  than  to  control  successfully  after  they  have  made  their  appear- 
If  the  patient  is  plethoric,  he  must  be  ft^ely  bled  at  the  arm  or  by  leeches 
ftt  the  temples  and  behind  the  ears ;  the  bowels  moved  by  active  cathartics ;  the 
h«ad  shaved,  elevated,  and  cooled  with  pounded  ice  ;  in  short,  no  effort  must  be 
i^Arrd  to  crush  out  the  disease  in  its  incipiency.  The  more  remote  effects  of 
the  Iradon  are  combated  by  tonics  and  alterants,  proper  regulation  of  the  diet 
bowels,  and  change  of  air. 
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SECT.  IX. — WOUNDS  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  ITS  MEMBRANES. 

Wounds  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  may  be  prodnced  in  various  wars,  or 
by  wbateyer  is  capable  of  causing  fracture  of  the  skull.  From  the  character  of 
the  weapon  by  which  they  are  inflicted,  they  may  be  incised,  punctured,  lacerated, 
contused,  or  gunshot.  They  may  occur  without  fracture,  as  when  they  arc  the 
result  of  contre-coup,  but  the  most  severe  varieties  of  the  injury  are  always  asso* 
ciated  with  fracture  and  wound  or  laceration  of  the  meninges  of  the  organ.  As 
stated  under  the  head  of  concussion,  this  lesion  is  not  infrequently  complicated 
with  laceration  of  the  cerebral  substance,  exhibiting  itself  in  the  form  of  a  rent 
or  fissure,  often  several  inches  in  length.  Such  an  occurrence  is  by  no  means  un- 
common at  the  base  of  the  brain  from  fracture,  by  contre-coup,  as  happens  when 
a  person  falls  from  a  great  height  and  alights  upon  the  top  of  the  head.  A 
severe  wound  of  the  brain  is  sometimes  caused  by  depressed  lx>ne,  or  by  a  spicule 
of  bone  driven  down  into  the  substance  of  the  organ.  Punctured  wounds  in  the 
adult  are  generally  confined  to  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  are  usuaUy 
inflicted  with  narrow,  sharp-pointed  instruments,  such  as  a  fork,  pen -knife,  sties 
of  wood,  dirk,  bayonet,  and  the  like,  thrust  across  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal 
bone.  Children,  before  the  completion  of  the  ossific  process,  may  be  injured  in 
a  similar  manner  through  any  portion  of  the  skull.  Some  years  ago  a  case  was 
communicated  to  me  of  a  punctured  fracture  of  the  skull,  from  a  long  nail  pene- 
trating deeply  into  the  brain,  in  a  lad  six  years  old.  The  child,  in  falling  fh»ni 
a  considerable  height,  struck  the  top  of  his  head  against  the  nail,  which  was  thus 
driven  nearly  two  inches  into  the  left  hemisphere.  In  another  case,  which  came 
under  my  own  observation,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Rogers,  a  little  boy  fell, 
head  foremost,  upon  the  point  of  an  iron  fence  rail,  receiving  a  frightful  wound 
upon  the  brain,  and  literally  impaling  himself.  The  cranial  bones  were  exten- 
sively  comminuted,  and  a  large  quantity  of  brain  escaped  during  the  removal  of 
the  loose  fragments.  Convulsions  soon  followed,  and  recurred,  with  more  or  less 
frequency  and  violence,  up  to  the  time  of  death,  eighteen  hours  after  the  accident 
The  brain  is  sometimes  traversed  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  by  a  ball. 
bayonet,  dirk,  sword,  or  tamping-iron.  Occasionally,  again,  the  vulnerating 
body  is  retained  in  the  organ.  Thus,  a  ball,  the  butt-end  of  a  pistol,  pieces  of 
iron,  fragments  of  bone,  and  various  other  substances,  have  been  found  within 
the  skull,  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  lodged  more  or  less  deeply 
in  the  cerebral  substance.  What  is  remarkable,  in  such  cases,  is  that  the  extim- 
neons  matter  does  not  always  speedily  cause  death.  A  few  instances  are  upoa 
record  of  balls  having  become  encysted  in  the  brain,  so  as  to  be  afterwards  com* 
paratively  harmless.  The  usual  tendency,  however,  of  such  bodies  is  to  excite 
fatal  inflammation. 

But  the  most  formidable  wounds  of  the  brain  are  generally  those  which  ac<?oni> 
pany  compound  fractures  of  the  skull  and  extensive  laceration  of  the  meninges. 
They  are  usually  of  a  lacerated  and  contused  nature,  are  apt  to  be  followed  by 
copious  hemorrhage,  and  are  frequently  attended  with  pulpification  and  disinte- 
gration of  the  cerebral  tissues,  which  sometimes  escape  in  large  quantity. 

The  symptoms  and  eflTects  of  wounds  of  the  brain  vary  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  lesion,  and  also  according  to  the  particular  parts  implicated.  When  the 
lesion  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  cerebral  substance  is  not  too  much  nuu^hed 
or  contused,  recovery  is  altogether  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  and  msy, 
under  judicious  management,  take  place  even  readily.  The  great  danger  to  bu 
apprehended,  in  all  cases,  is  encephalitis,  with  the  formation  of  fungus*  or  pro- 
trusion of  a  portion  of  the  brain.  The  mind  is  not  necessarily  affected,  and  the 
patient  often  recovers  without  any  untoward  symptoms.  When  the  accident  bi 
more  severe,  the  danger  will,  of  course,  be  greater ;  but  even  here  it  is  wonderful 
what  little  disturbance  sometimes  follows  in  cases  apparently  the  most  despormto. 
We  see  occasionally  large  quantities  of  cerebral  substance  lost^  and  yet  the 
patient  make  a  most  excellent  recovery,  his  intellect  being  not  only  not  weak- 
ened, but,  perhaps,  improved  by  the  occurrence.  Such  cases  are,  of  connte, 
uncommon,  and  are  chiefly  interesting  as  serving  to  show  the  extraordinary  r^ 
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sources  of  the  system  in  sunuounting  the  effects  of  some  of  the  most  frightful 
accidents  that  can  befall  a  human  being. 

When  the  wound  involves  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  the  superior  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord,  life  may  be  instantly  destroyed  by  the  stoppage  of  respiration.  The 
intellectual  faculties  are  also  more  deeply  affected,  if  not  completely  annihilated, 
and  ultimate  recovery  is  doubtful  in  any  case,  however  simple.  If  the  patient 
18  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  with  his  life,  he  will  afterwards  suffer  from  loss  of 
bodily  and  mental  power ;  the  mind  will  be  permanently  crippled,  some  of  the 
special  senses  will  be  weakened,  if  not  abolished,  and  the  limbs  will  be  affected 
with  paralysis  and  contraction,  followed  sometimes  by  the  most  disgusting  de- 
formity.    Epileptic  convulsions  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Wounds  of  the  cerebellum  are  often  followed  by  priapism  and  other  evidences 
of  inordinate  sexual  excitement. 

The  prognosis  of  wounds  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  is  altogether  too 
variable  to  admit  of  general  specification.  While  in  some  cases,  indeed  in  a 
great  many,  the  slightest  injury  causes  death,  in  others,  attended,  perhaps,  with 
excessive  shock,  and  the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  and  cerebral  matter, 
the  most  prompt  and  satisfactory  recovery  occurs.  Thus,  in  a  case  treated  by 
Dr.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  the  fracture,  inflicted  by  a  circular  saw,  was  four  inches 
and  a  quarter  in  length  by  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  width,  extending  horizontally 
across  the  skull,  along  the  coronal  suture,  wounding  the  brain,  and  dividing  the 
longitudinal  sinus;  and  yet  the  patient,  a  girl  ten  years  of  age^  rapidly  recovered 
without  one  untoward  symptom. 

A  still  more  extraordinary  case  happened  in  1848,  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  J.  W. 
Harlow,  of  Vermont;  a  case  so  unique  that,  if  it  were  not  well  attested,  its  occur- 
rence could  hardly  have  been  supposed  to  be  possible.  The  accident  took  place 
while  the  man,  who  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  was  engaged  in  blasting  rock, 
"by  the  propulsion  of  a  tamping  iron,  three  feet  seven  inches  in  length  by  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  and  weighing  upwards  of  thirteen  pounds.  The 
iron  entered  by  its  narrow  extremity,  near  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  on  the 
left  side,  passing  obliquely  upwards  behind  and  below  the  zygomatic  arch,  tra- 
versing the  skull,  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  longitudinal  sinus, 
and  fracturing,  as  was  supposed,  the  malar,  sphenoid,  temporal,  and  frontal  bones, 
at  the  latter  of  which  it  emerged,  just  in  advance  of  the  coronal  suture.  Not- 
withstanding this  horrible  mutilation,  the  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery 
without  any  impairment  of  his  mental  and  physical  faculties,  except  the  loss  of 
the  left  eye.  When  last  heard  from,  twelve  years  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury, 
he  was  perfectly  well. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  brain  and  its  envelops  must  be  conducted  upon 
the  most  rigid  antiphlogistic  principles ;  great  care,  however,  must  be  taken  not 
to  carry  this  plan  too  far,  for  it  should  be  recollected  that  a  certain  amount  of 
inflammation  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  the  restoration  of  the  injured 
structures.     If,  therefore,  the  depletion  is  pushed  to  an  inordinate  extent,  the 
system  may  be  so  far  exhausted  by  it  as  to  be  unable  to  furnish  the  parts  with 
the  requisite  supply  of  blood  and  plasma  to  carry  on  the  work  of  repair.     Besides, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  very  active  measures,  tending  to  add  still  further  to 
the  debility  of  the  patient,  can  fail  to  prove  prejudicial,  by  abstracting  unduly 
the  nervous  influence  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  seriously  retarding,  if  not  alto- 
gether preventing,  recovery.     On  the  other  hand,  too  much  forbearance  must  be 
equally  disadvantageous.     Hence,  he  will  best  discharge  his  duty  who  steers  a 
strictly  middle  course,  neither  giving  too  much  freedom  to  his  hands,  nor  exhibits 
ing  too  much  inactivity.     Having  removed  all  extraneous  substances,  and  placed 
the  parts,  provided  they  are  accessible,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  natural 
relations,  the  patient  is  carefully  watched,  any  tendency  to  over-action  being  at 
once  arrested  by  the  lancet,  leeches,  and  other  means.    Early  recourse  is  had,  in  all 
cases,  to  active  purgation,  the  best  articles  for  the  purpose  being  calomel  and  jalap, 
or  infaeion  of  senna  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.     When  the  patient  has  difficulty 
in  swallowing,  stimulating  enemas  must  take  the  place  of  cathartics.     Vomiting 
must,  of  course,  bu  carefully  guarded  against,  but  when  there  is  great  dryness 
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of  skin,  conjoined  with  an  active  pulse  and  excessive  restleesness,  there  is  no 
remedy  more  likely  to  promote  perspiration,  subdue  Tascalftr  excitement,  and 
tranquillize  the  system,  than  tartar  emetic  in  union  with  morphia.  I  am  never 
afraid  to  employ  either  of  these  articles  in  wounds  of  the  brain,  eRer  the  syKlem 
has  been  properly  reduced  by  bleeding  and  pui^ativcs,  or  when  these  means  are 
rendered  nnnecessary  in  consequence  of  prerioue  shock  and  loss  of  blood.  The 
head,  well  shaved,  is  thoroughly  elevated,  and  kept  constantly  covered  with  a 
bladder  partially  filled  with  pounded  ice.  Starvation  is  not  carried  too  far,  iMt 
it  should  create  irritability  in  the  heart  and  brain;  at  the  same  time  great  care  is 
taken  tliat  the  diet  is  perfectly  simple  and  non-stimulant  All  excitement  ia 
avoided,  both  during  the  active  treatment  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards 

Great  preJTidice  has  generally  existed  against  the  exhibition  of  anodynes  in 
wounds  of  the  brain  and  its  envelops.  Early  in  the  disease  they  are,  no  donbt, 
usually  injurious,  but  after  due  depletion  has  been  practised,  or  when  marked 
exhaustion  has  been  induced  by  shock,  loss  of  blond,  or  other  causes,  they  not 
only  prove  eminently  useful,  hot  are  absolntely  indispensable  to  quiet  the  system 
and  place  the  affected  structures  in  a  suitable  condition  for  reparation.  Their 
effects  should,  of  course,  be  sednlonaly  watched,  and,  in  moat,  cases,  they  may- 
be advantageously  combined  with  some  diaphoretic,  as  ipecacuanha,  tartar  emetic, 
or  the  neutral  mixture. 

SECT.  Z. — FUMOnS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

This  affection,  sometimes,  ridicnlously  enough,  called  hernia  of  the  brain, 

consists  in  a  protrusion  of  cerebral  substance  through  an  opening  in  the  skull, 

accompanied  by  a  laceration  of  the  brain  and  its  envelops.     It  occasionally  followB 

caries  of  the  cranial  bones  and  disease  of  the  dura  mater.     One  of  the  worst 

cases  that  I  have  ever  seen  was  produced  by  syphilitic  nlceration  of  the  skull. 

^Vhen  it  supervenes  upon  external  violence,  It  generally  makes  its  appearance 

within  a  few  days  after  the  accident,  and 

F'B-  BS-  sometimes,  indeed,  almost   immediately, 

especially  when    the    cerebral  lesion  is 

nnuBually  extensive.      Its    progress    ia 

commonly  very  rapid,  the  growth  often 

attaining  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  in  less 

than  a  week.     Pressure  has  a  tendency 

to  restrain  it,  and  to  limit  its  balk.     The 

form  of  the  tumor  bears  a  considerable 

resemblance  to  that  of  a  mushroom,  the 

expanded  portion  overhanging  the  rkuU, 

while  the  narrow,  projecting  through  the 

abnormal  opening,  is  connected  with  the 

brain  below.     Its  surface  is  rough,  in- 

crnsted  with   lymph,   and    bathed  with 

ichorous    matter;    In  some  cases  It  ia 

tangn,  of  ih«  iiMio  tttte  fnirinr*.  Studded  With  fongouB  granulations.    The 

appearances  of  cerebral  fungus  are  well 

illustrated  in  fig.  85,  from  one  of  my  patients.     The  fracture  was  situated  at  the 

outer  and  inferior  portion  of  the  frontal  bone. 

If  a  section  is  made  of  the  fungus,  it  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  cerebral  substance  and  plastic  matter,  sometimes  the  one,  somrtimes 
the  other  predominating.  When  the  growth  is  recent  and  rapid,  it  is  not  iinuRial 
for  it  to  contain  small  masses  of  clotted  blood,  similar  to  apoplectic  depots  of  Ihp 
brain.  Its  structure  is  usually  very  vascular,  and  it,  therefore,  often  bleeds  finite 
freely  whon  cut,  or  even  when  roughly  handled.  Destitute  of  sensibility,  it  is 
cla.itic  aud  compressible,  moving  synchronously  with  the  pulsations  of  the  brain. 
That  this  tumor  is  not  composed  entirely,  or  even  In  great  measure,  of  cerebrm] 
niatler,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  is  proved  by  the  circnmstann'  that,, 
after  death,  the  loss  of  brain  does  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  volume  of  the 
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jaoriud  growth  and  the  repeated  retrenchments  to  which  it  was  subjected  during 
life  If  this  were  the  case,  we  should  often  find  the  greater  portion  of  oue  entire 
lobe  destroyed,  or,  at  all  eveots,  an  immense  cavern  in  the  affected  hemispheres  ; 
bat  aneh,  except  in  a  few  rare  instances,  is  not  the  fact.  The  cerebral  tissues 
around  the  tumor  are  always  softened,  discolored,  and  more  or  less  infiltrated 
vith  serocity. 

It  is  impossible  to  confound  this  morbid  growth  with  anj  other;  its  history,  the 
npiditjr  of  its  development,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  shape,  being  always  sufficient 
CO  marie  its  character.  The  symptoms  which  accompany  it  are  variable.  The 
dUMrharge  is  usually  of  a  thin,  ichorous  nature,  quite  profuse,  and  excessively 
fetid.  Frequent  bleeding  occurs.  The  mind  is  sometimes  affected  from  the  very 
tint ;  at  other  times  it  remains  perfectly  clear  and  calm  for  days  and  weeks.  In 
^neral,  however,  there  is  considerable  cerebral  disturbance,  as  indicated  by  the 
ddiriiun  and  by  the  incoherent  answers  of  the  patient ;  the  countenance  has  a 
peculiarly  vacant  expression ;  the  skin  is  dry  and  harsh ;  the  pulse,  seldom  normal, 
u  either  too  frequent,  or,  as  more  commonly  happens,  too  slow ;  the  secretions 
are  deranged ;  the  bowels  are  constipated ;  and  the  sleep  is  interrupted  by  fre- 
quent starts  and  twitches.  As  the  disease  nears  its  close,  coma  and  convulsions 
bet  in,  and  the  patient  dies,  gradually  exhausted,  from  nervous. irritation.  Ee- 
cuvery  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence  in  any  case,  however  simple. 

Iq  the  early  stage  of  this  affection,  before  the  tumor  has  made  much  progress 
at  extnz;sion,  well  conducted  systematic  compression  constitutes  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  treatment.  The  object  is  to  restrain  the  growth,  and  to  circum- 
Hshbe  its  limits.  The  pressure  is  made  with  a  piece  of  sheet  lead,  a  compress, 
and  a  roller,  changed  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  firmness  and  cleanli- 
ii€«a  As  the  mass  recedes,  the  compress  is  gradually  pushed  into  the  osseous 
opPoiDg,  ontil  it  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  brain.  To  prevent  relapse,  the 
pressure  is  steadily  maintained,  now,  of  course,  more  gently,  up  to  the  very  point 
of  cicatrization.  When,  through  neglect  or  mismanagement,  the  protrusion  has 
aitained  considerable  bulk,  the  proper  plan  is  to  excise  all  that  is  accessible,  or 
lo  destroy  it  with  the  Vienna  paste,  or,  what  I  prefer,  the  actual  cautery,  the 
fmx\»  being  afterwards  protected  in  the  manner  just  indicated.  When  the  dis- 
duir|?e  is  very  offensive,  free  use  must  ^e  made  of  the  chlorides.  The  patient's 
atrength  should  be  supported  by  tonics  and  a  mild  but  nutritious  diet.  The  head 
mast  be  maintained  in  an  elevated  position,  and  all  excitement  carefully  avoided. 
Sometimes  the  fungous  mass,  becoming  strangulated  by  the  edge  of  the  orifice 
ia  the  ^koll,  loses  its  vitality,  and  sloughs  off;  rarely,  however,  with  any  per- 
manent advantage. 

SECT.  XI. — GUNSHOT  INJUKIE8  OP  THE  HEAD. 

Oonshot  injuries  of  the  head  constitute  an  important  class  of  lesions,  often 
difficult  of  diagnosis,  and  liable,  even  when  comparatively  slight,  to  be  followed 
by  the  most  serious  consequences.  They  may  be  limited  exclusively  to  the  scalp, 
}\y  grazing,  bruising,  or  dividing  its  substance ;  or  they  may  involve  the 
bones ;  or,  finally,  they  may  embrace  all  these  structures,  along  with  the 
Wain  and  its  envelops. 

1.  Gufuhot  Injuries  of  the  Scalp, — These  lesions  derive  their  chief  importance 
from  their  proximity  to  the  brain  and  their  consequent  liability  to  give  rise  to 
cmtbrttis  and  arachnitia  Erysipelas  is  also  a  common  occurrence,  and  occasion- 
a3j  they  are  followed  by  jaundice,  with  or  without  abscess  of  the  liver.  When 
*Ae  missile  penetrates  the  pericranium,  or  contuses  the  skull,  the  accident  may 
c^ue  snpporation  and  slight  exfoliation  of  the  outer  table  of  the  bones.  The 
pg%f^utmB  after  such  injuries  should,  therefore,  always  be  very  guarded,  the  more 
sp  when  it  is  recollected  that  they  are  not  infrequently  accompanied  with  serious 
mischief  to  the  brain  and  its  envelops. 

The  modem  military  surgeon  meets  n6  longer  with  any  of  those  curious  cases 
ti  the  drcaitOQS  route  pursued  by  balls  in  gunshot  injuries  of  the  scalp,  so  much 
tfoken  of  by  European  writers  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  during 
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the  reign  of  the  roand  missile.     The  conical  bullet  performs  its  work  much  moiv 
neatly,  rarely  glancing,  or  deviating  from  the  straight  line. 

The  treatment  of  these  lesions  is  similar  to  that  of  gunshot  injuries  in  general 
If  the  ball  has  lodged,  immediate  extraction  is  effected,  any  foreign  matter  that 
may  have  entered  along  with  it  being  removed  at  the  same  time.  Such  wounds, 
which  cannot  be  watched  with  too  much  solicitude,  often  require  dilatation  and 
counter-opening,  to  afford  vent  to  effused  fluids. 

2.  Gunshot  Injuries  of  the  Skull, — These  injuries  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes: — 1st,  contusions  and  fractures  of  the  bones  without  depression;  2dly, 
fractures  with  depression ;  3dly,  fractures  with  perforation  of  the  brain  and  its 
envelops. 

a.  Contusions  and  Fractures  without  Depression. — Grave  injury  is  often  in* 
flicted  upon  the  skull  by  the  blow  of  a  ball  or  shell,  the  osseous  tissues  being 
violently  bruised  and  shaken,  but  not  broken.  Such  a  lesion  is  generally  fraught 
with  danger  from  the  fact  that  it  is  nearly  always  attended  with  serious  disorder 
of  the  brain,  as  concussion,  contusion,  or  laceration,  eventuating,  if  the  case  is 
at  all  severe,  or  improperly  managed,  in  destructive  inflammation.  The  danger 
here,  however,  is  not  merely  in  the  first  instance ;  the  patient  may  happily  survive 
the  primary  effects  of  the  accident,  but  perish  from  the  secondary,  death  happen- 
ing, perhaps,  weeks,  if  not  months,  after  the  receipt  of  the  blow.  Even  under 
the  most  favorable  cirumstances,  recovery  will  be  tedious  and  troublesome,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  abscesses  under  the  scalp  will  be  apt  to  be 
repeated,  with  more  or  less  extensive  exfoliation  of  the  contused  bones. 

Sometimes  a  ball  or  shell,  in  traversing  the  skull,  scoops  out  a  portion  of  it$ 
substance,  leaving  thus  a  pretty  deep  furrow,  groove,  or  gutter,  perhaps  several 
inches  in  length  ;  or  the  missile'  strikes  the  bone,  and  breaks  it,  not  unlikely  at 
several  points,  causing  a  fissured,  stellated,  or  even  a  comminuted  fracture,  with- 
out depression.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  a  shell  carries  away  bodily  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  skull-cap,  along  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  scalp. 
The  danger  of  all  such  injuries  is  too  apparent  to  require  comment. 

The  treatment  of  these  various  lesions  must  be  strictly  antiphlogistic,  blood 
being  taken  freely  by  leeches,  or  even  by  the  lancet,  if  the  patient  is  at  all 
plethoric,  and  the  danger  from  cerebral  involvement  imminent ;  the  bowels  are 
thoroughly  moved  by  drastic  cathartics ;  the  heart's  action  is  controlled  by  the 
antimonial  and  saline  mixture  with  the  addition  of  a  suitable  quantity  of  tincture 
of  veratrum  viride ;  and  the  head,  shaved  and  elevated,  is  kept  constantly  covered 
with  pounded  ice,  or  some  refrigerant  lotion.  If  the  case  is  obstinate,  mercury 
is  employed,  in  doses  from  two  to  three  grains  thrice  a  day,  with  a  view  to  rapid 
and  decided  ptyalism. 

6.  Fractures  with  Depression, — Ounshot  fractures  of  the  skull  with  depres- 
sion of  the  bone  are  among  the  most  common  and  fatal  injuries  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  bone  may  be  broken  without  a  wound  in  the  scalp,  the  latter  being, 
perhaps,  merely  somewhat  contused,  as  when  the  blow  is  inflicted  by  a  shell  or 
a  partially  spent  round  shot ;  but,  in  general,  there  is  also  an  opening  in  the 
soft  parts,  the  case  thus  constituting  one  of  compound  fracture.  The  bone, 
moreover,  may  be  comminuted,  or  shattered  into  numerous  fragments.  The 
skull  is  sometimes  frightfully  broken,  and  yet  the  scalp  remains  literally  intact. 
A  case  of  this  kind,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Macleod,  occurred  at  the  battle  of  the 
Alma.  A  round  shot,  passing  in  ricochet,  struck  the  scale  from  an  officer's 
shoulder,  and  merely  grazed  his  head  as  it  ascended.  The  result  was  instant 
death.  The  skull  was  so  completely  mashed  that  the  fragments  rattled  under 
the  scalp  like  so  many  marbles  in  a  bag.     The  brain  was  not  examined. 

The  amount  of  depression  in  this  form  of  fracture  is  variable,  depending  upon 
the  size  and  force  of  the  missile  and  the  brittleness  and  thickness  of  the  skoll 
Occasionally  it  is  extremely  slight,  but  examples  occur  in  which  it  is  of  frightful 
extent,  involving  the  greater  portion  of  the  posterior  vault  of  the  akuU,  the 
vertex,  or  the  frontal  bone.  In  rare  cases  it  is  limited  to  the  outer  or  inner 
table  ;  probably  more  frequently  to  the  latter  than  the  former.     The  possibility 
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ofsQcli  a  fracture  was  at  one  time  universally  rejected,  but  that  it  may  take  place 
Las  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  modern  military  surgeons. 

There  are  certain  rules  which,  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  skull  with 
depression,  are  applicable  to  all  cases  of  the  injury,  whatever  may  be  its  extent. 
Theae  are,  first,  to  remove  foreign  matter,  so  as  to  place  the  parts  in  the  best 
eondition  for  satisfactory  reunion,  and,  secondly,  to  guard  against  the  supervcn- 
tSoD  of  ondae  inflammation.  The  disposition  of  the  missile  varies.  It  seldom 
lodgrs,  but  rebounds,  and  is  lost  When  it  is  arrested,  it  will  generally  be  found 
ia  be  much  flattened,  and  very  irregular,  and  to  be  either  imbedded  in  the  bone, 
or  intercepted  in  a  crevice  of  the  fructure.  Sometimes  it  is  cut  in  two,  one 
portioa  being  lost,  while  the  other  either  lies  under  the  scalp  or  has  entered  the 
brain.  However  this  may  be,  it  must,  if  found,  be  promptly  extracted,  along 
with  any  fragments  of  bone  that  may  be  very  loose,  or  completely  detached.  In 
rpgard  to  the  depressed  bone  itself  it  should  undoubtedly  be  elevated,  if  this 
eui  be  done  without  inflicting  serious  injury  upon  the  brain  and  its  envelops. 
To  lea^e  it  in  its  unnatural  position  would  be  productive  only  of  future  mischief. 
In  making  this  remark,  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating 
interfn^nce  in  every  case  of  depressed  fracture.  When  the  accident  is  very 
slight,  and,  especially,  when  it  is  unaccompanied  by  a  wound  of  the  scalp,  the 
best  plan  is  to  let  the  parts  alone,  the  surgeon  restricting  himself  to  the  employ- 
ment of  such  means  as  may  tend  to  favor  rapid  and  permanent  cerebral  aeconi- 
modatioiL  But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  propriety  of  trephining  is  so  self- 
evident  as  not  to  admit  of  the  slightest  hesitation.  Such  cases  fall  under  the 
same  rules  as  similar  injuries  in  civil  practice.  If  the  depressed  bone,  perhaps 
terribly  shattered,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  even  thrust  into  the  brain,  is 
not  promptly  removed,  it  must  either  cause  fatal  inflammation,  or,  if  recovery 
fihould  occur,  eventually  lead  to  epilepsy  and  other  distressing  affections,  rendering 
Kfe  hardly  worth  the  possession. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  practitioners  to 
eschew  the  use  of  the  trephine  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  in  depressed  fractures  of 
the  dkull.  Thus,  Dr.  StroiAeyer,  surgeon-in-chief  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
war,  pointedly  condemns  the  operation  in  every  case,  on  the  ground  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  mischief  inflicted  upon  the  tissues  during  its  performance,  the 
admission  of  air  to  the  contused  portion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  greatly 
aogments  the  danger  of  inflammation.  Of  41  cases  of  gunshot  fractures  of  the 
ckioD  with  depression,  reported  by  him,  1  died,  and  34  recovered.  Among  the 
tatter  was  one  which  had  been  trephined,  and  this  was  the  only  instance  of  the 
kind  thronghout  the  war  which  gave  a  favorable  issue. 

Observations  made  in  the  Crimean  war  strongly  corroborate  the  views  of  Dr. 
Stromeyer.  The  English  surgeons  applied  the  trephine  successfully  only  in  four 
casess  ^ad  in  those  not  on  account  of  rifle-ball  wounds,  during  the  entire  cam- 

Pdgn  ;  and  the  operation  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  more  favorable  in  the 
rnicfa  army.  Dr.  Scrive  asserting  that  it  was  for  the  most  part  fatal.  Dr.  Mac- 
Leod oondndes,  from  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  interference  is  only  adrois- 
wble  when  the  bone  is  very  deeply  depressed  on  the  brain,  and  the  patient  is 
comatose,  with  stertorous  breathing,  a  slow  pulse,  and  a  dilated  pupil.  In  all 
other  cases,  in  which  these  phenomena  are  not  very  decidedly  marked,  or  where 
they  do  not  continue  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  trephining  ^ould,  he 
thinks,  be  avoided. 

Tbe  above  views,  although  emanating  from  men  of  large  experience,  should,  I 
think,  be  received  with  great  caution  when  applied  as  rules  of  practice.  Every 
surgeon  knows  that  there  are  certain  lesions  of  the  skull  which  must  necessarily 
be  fkta]  under  any  mode  of  treatment,  however  judiciously  conducted,  and  the 
very  fact  that  the  use  of  the  trephine  is  required,  is  of  itself  an  evidence  that 
the  case  will  be  one  of  doubtful  issue,  not  merely  as  a  consequence  of  the  injury 
inficted  upon  the  parts  during  the  operation,  or,  as  Larrey  and  Stromeyer  sup- 
pone,  of  the  admission  of  air,  but  from  the  intrinsic  mischief  done  to  the  brain 
and  ita  membranes  by  the  primary  blow.  As  a  proof  of  the  great  mortality  of 
»ucfa  1««ion8,  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  the  Crimean  war,  they  invariably  ended 
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fatally  whenever  they  were  at  all  severe.  Of  76  cases  of  depressed  fractures 
unattended  with  penetration  or  perforation,  55  perished,  12  were  invalided,  and 
9  only  were  discharged  as  fit  for  duty.  In  the  21  who  survived,  the  amount  of 
depression  was  very  slight,  and  all  these,  excepting  one,  recovered  without  a  bad 
symptom.     Of  86  cases,  in  which  the  skull  was  perforated,  not  one  was  saved. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  great  difference  betweea 
gunshot  lesions  of  the  skull  as  inflicted  with  the  conical  and  the  round  ball,  the 
^rmer  making,  as  a  general  rule,  an  incomparably  worse  wound  than  the  latter. 
In  former  times,  men  injured  with  the  round  ball  often  made  excellent  recoveries, 
with  hardly  any  treatment  at  all,  or  perhaps  even  after  the  most  severe  exposure 
and  fatigue,  evidently  because,  although  the  cranium  was  apparently  badly  hart, 
the  brain  and  its  membranes  had  sustained  little  or  no  injury.  Thus,  after  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  of  fourteen  men  with  wounds  in  the  head,  involving  the  skull, 
not  one  died,  notwithstanding  they  were  compelled  to  march  for  sixteen  consecu* 
tive  days  under  the  influence  of  a  burning  sun,  with  no  other  treatment  than 
simple  water-dressing.  In  several  of  these  cases  both  tables  of  the  skull  were 
broken,  and  in  two  fracture  of  the  frontal  bone  coexisted  with  destruction  of  the 
globe  of  one  eye.  Now,  no  one  will  presume  to  assert  that  these  men  would 
have  fared  so  well  if  they  had  been  wounded  with  the  sharp  and  heavy  Micie 
ball,  instead  of  the  old  round  ball,  used  in  the  Peninsular  war. 

Finally,  in  compression  of  the  brain  from  blood  or  pus,  consequent  upon  gun- 
shot injuries,  the  same  rules  of  practice  are  to  be  pursued  as  in  ordinary  cases. 
The  great  difficulty  here  will  be,  not  in  performing  the  operation,  but  in  knowing 
when  it  is  necessary.  In  general,  the  formation  of  matter,  under  such  circum* 
stances,  does  not  occur  under  several  weeks. 

e.  Fractures  with  Per/oration  of  the  Brain, — These  injuries  are  nearly  always 
promptly  fatal,  the  patient  dying  either  on  the  spot  from  shock  and  hemorrbage, 
or,  at  all  events,  within  the  first  eight  days,  from  the  effects  of  inflammatioD. 
The  danger  in  these  cases  is  not  from  the  ball  alone,  although  this  is  generally 
very  great,  but  also  from  the  presence  of  pieces  of  bone,  hair,  and  other  extra- 
neous matter  which  are  forced  in  with  it,  and  which  are  often  much  more  destruc- 
tive than  the  missile  itself,  contusing,  tearing  and  pnlpifying  the  cerebral  tissues 
in  the  most  frightful  manner.  A  ball,  lodged  in  the  brain,  is  sometimes  encysted, 
and  may  then  become  a  comparatively  harmless  tenant,  the  functions  of  the  mind 
and  body  being  performed  with  their  accustomed  vigor ;  in  general,  however,  it 
acts  as  an  irritant,  even  when  it  is  thus  isolated,  exciting  inflammation,  which  is 
certain  to  l>e  followed  by  abscess  and  death.  Bone  and  other  foreign  matter  are 
never  encysted ;  the  lymph  effused  around  them  is  incapable  of  organization,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  they  soon  produce  fatal  disturbance. 

Although  gunshot  wounds  of  the  skull  and  brain  nearly  always  prove  fatal, 
yet  a  remarkable  exception  occasionally  occurs,  the  patient  getting  well,  aa  it 
were,  despite  the  injury,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  prognosis.  This  was 
happily  exemplified  in  the  case  of  a  youth,  aged  eighteen,  the  particulars  of  which 
have  been  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Professor  May,  of  Washington.  The 
ball,  an  ounce  one,  entered  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  skull,  making  an 
opening  capable  of  receiving  the  index  finger,  and  penetrating  the  brain,  as  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  some  of  it  had  escaped  at  the  wound.  Where  the  ball 
lodged  could  not  be  ascertained.  Rapid  and  complete  recovery  followed  without 
a  solitary  untoward  symptom. 

The  treatmeni  of  these  accidents  resolves  itself  into  the  removal  of  foreign 
matter,  the  elevation  of  depressed  bone,  and  an  effort  to  sustain  the  brain  in  its 
attempts  at  repair.  The  finger  is,  of  course,  the  best  probe,  but  all  officious 
interference  is  to  be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  it  is  far  better  to  let  the  missile  and 
even  detached  pieces  of  bone  remain  where  they  are  than  to  search  for  them  at 
the  risk  of  severe  additional  injury.  A  counter-opening  with  the  trephine,  with 
a  view  of  facilitating  the  extraction  of  the  ball,  is  hardly  to  be  thought  of  in  any 
case,  although  two  instances  have  been  recorded,  one  by  Larrey  and  the  other 
by  Charles  Bell,  in  which  such  a  procedure  was  followed  by  the  most  happy 
result 
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Tb«  uitiphlogistic  measures  must  be  strictly  gaaged  by  the  exigencies  of  each 
ptfticQlar  case ;  depletion  most  not  be  carried  to  excess  ;  if  the  shock  and  loss 
of  blood  have  been  great,  stimulants  and  even  anodynes  may  be  required  from 
tile  start,  to  support  tbe  system  and  quiet  the  hearths  action.  Fungus,  so  apt 
to  ariM  daring  the  progress  of  the  treatment,  should  be  repressed  in  the  usual 
■BUkner. 

Foreign  bodies,  of  considerable  weight  and  bulk,  occasionally  remain  in  the 
•ab0tance  of  the  brain  for  a  great  length  of  timci  without  provoking  serious 
disease,  the  patient,  perhaps,  in  the  meanwhile  enjoying  very  good  health,  both 
of  mind  and  body.  Langlet  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  large  ball  was  retained 
in  this  organ  for  eighteen  months,  before  it  excited  fatal  inflammation,  and  a  still 
more  remarkable  instance  has  been  recorded  by  Anel.  In  this  case,  the  man  re- 
mained well  for  many  years,  and  the  ball,  after  death,  was  found  lying  upon  the 
pineai  giaad.  Dr.  O'Callaghan  has  reported  the  case  of  an  officer  who  lived  for 
seven  years  with  the  breech  of  a  fowling-piece,  weighing  three  ounces,  in  the 
fivn^tead  ;  and  a  number  of  examples  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  recorded  by 
olh<r  observers. 

Bnt^  although  a  foreign  substance  may  thus  occasionally  remain  for  a  time  as  a 
harmless  tenant  in  the  brain,  it  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  excite  inflammation, 
erentnating  in  destructive  softening  and  suppuration.  In  the  remarkable  case 
oi  Anel,  above  referred  to,  the  wounded  man  lived  for  many  years  without  ap- 
parently any  inconvenience  from  the  ball,  but  at  last  died  very  suddenly,  while 
playing  cards.  The  missile  was  deeply  lodged  in  the  brain,  surrounded  by  re- 
ceatl T  effosed  blood. 

Crunshoi  Injuries  of  the  OrbUar  Plate  of  th^  Frontal  Bone. — Experience  has 
iikown  that  a  ball,  entering  the  orbit,  and  passing  directly  backwards  and  up- 
wards, generally  destroys  life  by  the  violence  which  it  inflicts  upon  the  brain  and 
its  ettvelops,  the  patient  dying  either  on  the  spot  from  shock  and  hemorrhage, 
or  within  a  few  days  after  the  accident  from  the  inflammation.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  pursues  a  downward  course,  the  brain  may  entirely  escape,  or  suffer 
merely  in  a  slight  degree. 

The  eye  is  often  seriously  implicated  in  gunshot  injuries  in  this  situation ;  in 
some  instances  it  is  totally  annihilated,  while  in  others  it  is  so  severely  wounded 
as  to  be  destroyed  by  the  resulting  inflammation.  Occasionally  the  globe  of  the 
origan  escapes,  but  the  optic  nerve  is  cut  oflf,  the  lesion  being  followed  by  imme- 
diate and  permanent  blindness. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  orbitar  plate  may  be  severely  shattered,  and  yet,  if 
tlie  caae  is  property  treated,  the  pieces  may  ultimately  perfectly  reunite ;  for  such 
ia  the  abundant  supply  of  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  face  and 
eje  that  they  impart  to  this  portion  of  the  skeleton  a  much  greater  conservative 
power  than  is  possessed  by  the  osseous  system  in  general. 

A  ball  sometimes  passes  across  the  skull  from  one  temple  to  the  other,  without 
iniieting  any  serious  injury  upon  the  brain  or  other  soft  parts,  the  patient  ulti* 
mutely  making  a  good  recovery.  Such  an  occurrence,  however,  is  much  less 
eovimoii  now  tlian  formerly,  during  the  use  of  the  round  ball.  After  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  a  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  were  treated  successfully  by  the 
British  surgeons. 

Sword  and  Sabre  Cuts  of  the  Head, — Fractures  of  the  skull  inflicted  by  the 
Birord,  sabre,  or  Indian  arrow,  are  generally  of  a  very  grave  character,  usually 
pnrring  &tal,  either  from  shock,  hemorrhage,  or  inflammation.  A  sharp  arrow, 
a*  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Henry,  of  the  army,  will  cut  a  hole  into  the  skull, 

log  to  the  gveat  force  and  velocity  with  which  it  is  propelled,  without  appa- 

tlr  any  fk^ure  whatever,  producing  a  kind  of  incised  wound,  which,  however, 
k  very  liable  to  be  followed  by  death.  A  portion  of  the  outer  table  of  the  skull, 
ar  ettn  of  its  entire  thickness,  is  sometimes  sliced  off  by  a  sabre  or  sword,  hanging, 
perhaps^  merely  by  a  narrow  flap  of  scalp.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  parts 
AoiM  inunediately  be  replaced,  and  secured  by  suture,  in  the  hope  of  their  speedy 
miaion. 

Wounds  of  this  kind,  apparently  of  the  most  desperate  character,  are  some- 
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times  happily  recovered  from.  A  case  related  by  Ambrose  Par^  admirably 
illastrates  the  truth  of  this  remark.  ''  A  party/'  says  he,  *'  had  gone  oat  to 
attack  a  church  where  the  peasants  of  the  country  had  fortified  themselves, 
hoping  to  get  some  booty  of  provisions ;  but  they  came  back  very  soundly  beaten^ 
and  one,  especially,  a  captain-lieutenant  of  the  company  of  the  Dbke  de  Rohan, 
returned  with  seven  gashes  on  his  head,  the  least  of  which  penetrated  through 
both  tables  of  the  skull,  besides  four  sabre  wounds  in  the  arm,  and  one  across 
the  shoulder,  which  divided  one-half  of  the  shoulder  blade.  When  he  was 
brought  to  the  quarters,  his  master,  the  duke,  judged  him  to  be  so  desperately 
wounded  that  he  absolutely  proposed,  as  they  were  to  march  by  daylight,  to  dig 
a  ditch  for  him,  and  throw  him  into  it,  saying  that  it  was  as  well  that  the  pea* 
sants  should  finish  him.  But  being  moved  with  pity,  I  told  him,"  says  Par6, 
''  that  the  captain  might  get  cured.  Many  gentlemen  of  the  company  joined 
with  me  in  begging  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  along  with  the  baggage,  since 
I  was  willing  to  dress  and  cure  him.  This  was  accordingly  granted.  I  dressed 
him,  and  put  him  into  a  small,  well-covered  bed,  in  a  cart  drawn  by  one  horse. 
I  was  at  once  physician,  surgeon,  apothecary,  and  cook  to  him,  and,  thank  Gh)d« 
I  did  cure  him  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  troops,  and  out  of  the  first  booty  the 
men-at-arms  gave  me  a  crown  apiece,  and  the  archers  half  a  crown  each." 

SEOT.  XII. — INJUBIES  07  THE  CEREBRAL  NERVES. 

Fractures  of  the  skull  are  not  infrequently  attended  by  serious  lesion  of  the 
cerebral  nerves,  which,  in  their  passage  through  the  different  openings  at  the  base 
of  the  cranium,  are  liable  to  be  contused,  lacerated,  and  even  completely  cut 
asunder  by  the  sharp  edges  of  the  osseous  fragments,  or  by  the  vulnerating 
body,  as  in  gunshot  and  other  injuries.  The  nerves  most  prone  to  suffer  in  this 
manner  are  the  auditory  and  facial  as  they  lie  in  the  internal  auditory  meatus. 
Sometimes  the  mischief  is  induced  by  the  compression  experienced  by  some  of 
these  cords  from  displaced  bone  or  extravasated  blood,  whether  externally  to  them 
or  within  their  neurilemma.  Occasionally,  again,  the  injury  is  manifestly  depend- 
ent upon  mere  concussion  of  the  nerve-pulp. 

The  symptoms  attendant  upon  these  lesions  vary  according  to  the  natore  of 
the  affected  nerve,  as  to  whether  it  is  one  of  motion,  sensation,  or  respiraUon* 
When  a  nerve  of  motion  suffers  there  must  necessarily  be  paralysis  of  the  parts 
supplied  by  it,  the  deprivation  of  function  being  either  partial  or  complete,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  injury.  In  fhu^ture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  palsy 
of  one  side  of  the  face  is  a  frequent  phenomenon,  noticed  from  the  earliest  per!0<»i 
of  the  profession.  Paralysis  of  the  upper  eyelid,  technically  called  ptosis,  may 
be  caused  by  injury  of  the  third  pair  of  nerves,  more  generally  by  pressure  ffouk 
extravasated  blood  than  by  contusion  or  laceration,  both  of  which  are  very  un- 
common here.  In  some  of  the  .recorded  cases  of  this  affection,  the  ptosis  was 
associated  with  dilatation  of  the  corresponding  pupil  and  paralysis  of  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  fourth  pair  of  nerves,  owing  to  their  protected  situation,  ei^joy 
a  remarkable  immunity  from  injury  in  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  cranium.  When 
the  fifth  pair  is  wounded  or  compressed,  the  most  important  symptom  is  loss  of 
sensibility  of  the  face,  accompanied,  in  severe  cases,  by  a  similar  condition  of  the 
tongue  and  nose.  When  the  sixth  cerebral  nerve  is  compressed  or  lacerated, 
convergent  strabismus  is  liable  to  follow,  firom  paralysis  of  the  internal  straight 
muscle  of  the  eye.  Loss  of  hearing,  sight,  and  smell  ensues  upon  ii\jury  of  the 
auditory,  optic,  and  olfactory  nerves.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  fscM  paralysis 
may  exist  without  deafness,  and  conversely.  Injury  of  the*  pnenmogastric, 
glosso-pharyngeal,  hypoglossal,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves  is  attended  with 
dyspnoea,  aphonia,  dysphagia,  and  torpor  of  the  stomach. 

Some  of  these  affections  subside  spontaneously  or  under  the  inflnence  of  ap* 
propriate  medication ;  others,  however,  remain  permanently,  despite  our  treat- 
ment. When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  ts  comprecision 
from  extravasation  of  blood,  a  mild  course  of  mercury  with  iodide  of  potaa8{nm» 
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«od  steadj  bat  gentle  purgation,  might  be  useful ;  but,  under  opposite  circum- 
<ui>oes»  the  case  is  generally  hopeless. 

SBCT.  Xm, — CHBONIO  HTDR0CSPHALU8  AND  TAPPING  OF  THE  SKULL. 

The  sargeon  is  occasionally  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion  respecting  the 
tTvatment  of  chronic  accumnlations  of  water  in  the  head,  technically  denominated' 
^ydroeephalus,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain.  The  disease  is  fortunately  a  rare  one, 
iir  H  i«  nearly  alwayn  fatal,  whatever  mode  of  management  may  be  adopted  for 
it6  ^^lief.  la  regard  to  its  pathology,  there  has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion ; 
ny  ovn  belief,  founded  upon  a  careful  observation  of  a  considerable  number  of 
CMM^  ii  that  the  disease  essentially  consists  in  subacute,  or  chronic  arachnitis, 
comnwiieing  generally  some  time  before  birth,  and  going  on  gradually  increasing 
uilil  the  head  attains  an  enormous  volume,  causing  hideous  deformity.  It  would, 
perluipsv  be  wrong  altogether  to  deny  that  the  affection  may  occasionally  com- 
■eftce  after  birth,  bat  if  such  an  event  does  happen,  it  must  be  very  uncommon ; 
far,  even  when  a  child  thus  affected  is  apparently  healthy  when  ushered  into  the 
vraiid,  well  marked  signs  of  the  disease  usually  manifest  themselves  so  soon 
afterwards  as  to  lead  to  the  conviction  that  its  origin  was  laid  during  intra-uterine 
life,  probably  in  some  inscrutable  vice  of  the  constitution. 

ITie  Jltdd^  which  consists  almost  wholly  of  water,  with  some  of  the  earthy  salts, 
bot  hardly  any  albumen,  usually  occupies  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  which,  as 
the  accnmnlatioB  augments,  becomes  at  length  completely  unfolded,  forming  a 
layer  perhaps  not  more  than  from  three  to  six  lines  in  thickness,  in  which  it  is 
dlficQlt,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  any  white  and  gray  substance.  In  some 
Instaoces,  it  is  situated  in  the  arachnoid  sac,  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and 
when  this  is  the  ease,  the  organ,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  and  long-continued 
pressare  of  the  water,  is  generally  very  much  atrophied  and  distorted.  I  have 
aoi  met  with  any  examples  in  which  the  fluid  was  lodged  between  the  cranium 
and  the  dura  mater,  and  doubt  very  much  whether  it  ever  occurs  here.  Indeed, 
L«>v  ooald  it  get  here,  if  we  assume,  as  we  certainly  must,  that  the  water  is 
furnished  by  the  arachnoid  membrane  ?  The  dura  mater  has  no  such  power, 
any  more  than  any  other  fibrous  .tissue. 

The  quantity  of  water  varies  ifrom  a  few  ounces  to  several  quarts.  Cases  have 
bcm  reported  in  which  upwards  of  fifty  ounces  were  drawn  off  in  one  operation 
donag  life,  and  more  than  twice  that  amount  has  occasionally  been  found  on 
duiiection. 

The  disease  is  always  chronic,  and,  if  permitted  to  proceed,  often  continues  for 
a  mmber  of  years  before  it  proves  fatal.  The  general  health,  however,  usually 
hegift^  to  suffer  at  an  early  period ;  the  child  becomes  thin  and  emaciated,  loses 
er>ni7al  over  its  muscles,  and  requires  to  be  fed,  although  the  appetite  may  be 
quite  voracious.  Convulsive  twitchings  are  of  common  occurrence,  the  eyes  roll 
eonstantly  about  in  their  sockets,  the  pupils  are  dilated,  Speech  is  absent,  and 
the  urine  and  feces  commonly  flow  off  involuntarily.  The  head,  in  the  more  ad* 
vaaee4  stages  of  the  disease,  is  sadly  misshapen,  and  altogether  too  heavy  for  the 
weakened  body.  The  fontanels  are  wide  open,  the  cranial  bones  are  abnormally 
thiB  and  expanded,  almost  like  parchment,  and  the  subcutaneous  veins  of  the 
sralp  are  enormously  enlarged.  In  general,  the  mind  is  idiotic,  and  existence 
purrly  Tentative.  The  peculiar  appearances  of  the  head  in  hydrocephalus  are 
well  seen  in  fig.  86,  firom  one  of  my  clinical  cases.  Fig.  87  exhibits  the  state  of 
thfl  buoes  and  fontanels,  divested  of  their  soft  parts. 

The  ireatment  of  this  disease  could  not  possibly  be  more  discouraging.  A 
euT^,  it  is  true,  occasionally  occurs,  sometimes  spontaneously,  as  after  a  violent 
■tiack  of  diarrhoea,  or  a  course  of  active  purgation,  but  the  event  is  so  uncommon 
aa  only  to  prove  the  exception  to  the  great  law  which,  at  no  distant  period, 
inevitably  consigns  the  patient  to  his  grave.  In  such  a  work  as  this,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  leading  plans  of  treatment  that  have 
been  proposed  for  the  relief  of  this  affection,  inasmuch  as  there  is  not  a  solitary 
one  deserving  of  the  slightest  confidence.     In  the  milder  cases,  especially  in 
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their  earlier  stages,  benefit  ma;  sometimes  be  derived  from  the  steady  use  of 
sorbefacient  applications  to  the  head,  as  iodiuized  ungaente  or  lotions,  and  the 
exhibition  of  iodide  of  potassitun  and  bichloride  of  mercniy,  aided  by  an  occa- 
sional lasatire,  and  a  properly  regnlated  diet.  Shaving  the  scalp,  and  afterwords 
vesicating  it  with  cantbarides,  has  Bometimes  seemed  to  prove  asefnl  No  ad- 
vantage could  reasonably  be  expected  fh>ni  counter-irritation  by  a  seton,  or  by  an 
issne  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Regular,  systematic  compression  has  repeatedly 
been  tried,  either  with  adhesive  strips,  or  the  roller,  or  both  together,  and  a  few 
cases  have  been  reported  of  its  supposed  efficacy  Ueually,  however,  the  care 
is  only  temporary,  and  it  is  proper  to  add  that  the  treatment  is  ofl«n  followed  by 
convulsions,  thus  necessitating  its  abandonment 

Puncture  of  the  cranium,  first  proposed  in  1817,  by  Dr  James  Vose,  of  Liver- 
pool, has  often  been  practised,  and,  if  we  were  to  credit  the  statements  that  have 
been  published  npon  the  subject,  we  could  hardly  fail  to  award  to  it  the  praise 
of  eztraordinary  merit  Thos,  one  physician,  Dr  Conquest,  asserts  that  he 
has  cured  not  less  than  ten  cases  out  of  nineteen.  Dr.  West  has  collected 
sixty-three  cases  in  which  the  bead  was  tapped  by  different  snrgeons,  of  which 
eighteen,  or  two  ont  of  seven,  are  said  to  have  terminated  snccesafully.  I  most 
confess,  however,  my  disbelief  in  all  these  statistics,  convinced  that  they  are 
unreliable,  not  because  of  any  wilful  misrepreBentotion  on  the  part  of  the  reporters 
of  these  cases,  bat  simply  becanse  they  either  deceived  themselves,  or  aJlowed 
themselves  to  be  deceived  by  others.  I  have  myself  never  heard  of  a  radical 
cure  effected  in  this  way.  In  the  only  two  cases  in  which  I  have  performed  the 
operation,  death  in  each  ensued  in  less  than  fonr  days  from  convnlsioos ;  and 
such  muRt,  I  am  satisfied,  generally  be  the  result,  especially  when  the  accumula- 
tion is  at  all  considerable,  however  carefully  the  treatment  may  be  conducted 

Fig.  S8. 


after  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid.  It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  life 
canuot  be  long  supported  when  such  an  amount  of  pressure  as  attends  conEtimed 
dropsy  of  the  brain,  is  suddenly  tiUcen  off  from  bo  important  an  organ. 
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The  pttncture  is  made  with  a  very  delicate  trocar,  fig.  88.  introduced  some  dis- 
tant firooa  the  luD^tudinai  bidub,  and  closed  as  soon  as  aboQt  two-thirds  of  the 
water  bare  been  evacaated,  vith  coDodiou  and  adhesive  plaster,  which  ebonid  he 
Fstennvelf  applied  with  a  view  of  compreseiug  the  skull.  The  operation  may  be 
npeoted  once  ■  week. 

BECT.  ZTT. — BANDAGES  FOR  THE  HEAD. 

For  simply  retiuaing  dreaeings,  cataplasms,  and  lotions  upon  the  bead,  the 
best  cuDtriraace  generally  is  a  light  handkerchief,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  uiglit- 
cap.  or  a  nigfatcap  itself.  The  handkerchief  being  folded  into  a  triangle,  the 
RDlni  of  the  base  is  applied  to  the  forehead,  and  the  body  to  the  vertex,  the  tail 
hanging  back  over  the  neck.  The  side  ends,  lying  upon  the  cheeks,  are  theu 
carried  btickwards  OTer  the  ears,  crossed  at  the  occiput  and  tied  in  front,  an  inch 
aboTe  the  noae,  aa  represeoted  in  fig.  89.     When  greater  nicety  is  required,  aa 

Pig.  89.  Fig.  90. 


when  the  object  is  to  make  moderate,  but  equable  compression,  a  double-headed 
roller  should  be  used,  after  the  fashion  shown  in  fig.  90.     Its  application  is  thus 


Vonr-MUtd  buiUgt  tor  Iha  howl. 

d«icribed  by  Mr.  Lonsdale.    "  The  centre  of  the  roller  is  placed  low  down  on  the 
furehead,  and  the  two  heads  are  carried  back  and  made  to  cross  low  down  beneath 
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the  oocipat  One  head  is  brought  over  the  vertex,  while  the  other  is  carried 
horizontally  round  to  lap  its  extremity ;  and  this,  turned  op  over  the  horizoatal 
one,  is  carried  back  to  the  occiput,  slightly  overlapping  the  former  vertical  band. 
At  the  occiput,  the  heads  are  again  crossed,  the  surgeon  shifting  his  hands  for 
the  purpose,  and  a  third  turn  is  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  vertical  band, 
while  a  third  horizontal  round  secures  it  as  before.  This  is  continued  until  the 
whole  head  has  been  uniformly  invested." 

The  four-tailed  bandage  also  answers  a  very  useful  purpose,  especially  for  re- 
taining dressings.  Its  application  is  shown  in  figs.  91  and  92.  It  consists  of 
a  piece  of  soft  muslin,  linen  or  calico,  of  the  requisite  length,  split  up  nearly  to 
the  centre,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  four  strips,  the  anterior  of  which  are 
carried  back  and  tied  under  the  occiput,  while  the  posterior  are  fastened  under 
the  chin.  In  some  cases  the  position  of  the  tail  is  reversed,  according  as  the 
middle  portion  of  the  bandage  rests  on  the  forehead,  chin,  or  occiput 


CHAPTER    III. 

DISEASES  AND   INJURIES  OP  THE   SPINAL  CORD, 

VERTEBRA,  AND  BACK. 

The  most  important  surgical  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  are  concussion,  com- 
pression, sprains,  inflammation,  and  wounds.  The  vertebrse  are  subject  to  curva- 
ture, tuberculosis,  and  congenital  clefts,  attended  with  protrusion  of  the  arachnoid 
membrane,  and  constituting  what  is  called  hydrorachitis. 

CONOUSSION. 

Concussion  of  the  cord  is  produced  by  accidents  similar  to  those  which  occa- 
sion concussion  of  the  brain,  as  blows  or  falls  upon  the  back,  head,  feet,  or 
nates.  The  severity  of  the  effect  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  directness  of  the 
injury ;  bat  the  most  violent  and  protracted  case  of  concussion  of  the  spine  I 
have  ever  seen  was  caused  by  a  fall,  in  an  elderly  gentleman,  upon  the  buttocks, 
from  a  height  of  about  ten  feet,  down  upon  the  floor.  The  affection  exists  in 
various  degrees,  and  probably  does  not  always  affect  the  entire  cord,  being 
limited  to  particular  tracts  of  it,  or  concentrated  with  special  force  at  particula? 
points.  However  this  may  be,  the  symptoms  are  commonly  quite  characterise. 
The  patient  feels  sick  at  the  stomach,  looks  excessively  pale,  and  is  altogether 
helpless,  his  body  being  more  or  less  paralyzed.  A  sense  of  formication,  stinging, 
or  prickling,  is  experienced  along  the  spine  and  in  the  extremities ;  the  sphincters 
are  relaxed,  and,  in  the  more  severe  cases,  there  are  apt  to  be  involuntary  dis- 
charges from  the  bladder  and  bowels.  Death  may  occur  fh)m  the  severity  of  the 
injury  within  a  short  time  after  its  infliction ;  or,  reaction  taking  place,  the  effects 
of  the  concussion  may  gradually  pass  off,  the  limbs  regaining  their  functions  and 
the  sphincters  their  power  of  action.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  mind  remains 
bewildered  for  a  number  of  days,  the  patient  being  partially  delirious,  but  yet  not 
sufficiently  so  to  prevent  him  from  washing  and  shaving  himself,  or  even,  perhaps, 
attending  to  business.  Another  remarkable  symptom,  which  I  have  occasionally 
witnessed,  after  recovery  from  the  more  immediate  effects  of  the  ii^jury,  is  ex- 
cessive irritability  of  the  bladder,  attended  with  an  almost  incessant  desire  to 
pass  water,  which  is  generally  greatly  increased  in  quantity. 

The  Ireaimenl  of  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  must  be  conducted  upon  the 
same  general  principles  as  that  of  concussion  of  the  brain ;  by  recombenoy  and 
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rordials,  or  mild  stimalants,  daring  the  stage  of  depression,  and  by  great  vigilance 
duiog  the  period  of  reaction,  lest  it  should  transcend  the  healthy  limits  and  pass 
iBto  inflammation.  Should  this  untoward  circomstance  arise,  it  must  be  promptly 
met  by  the  usual  antiphlogistic  means.  A  full  anodyne,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  will  generally  speedily  arrest  the  irritability 
of  the  bladder  and  the  tendency  to  inordinate  renal  secretion. 

Various  secondary  effects  are  liable  to  occur  after  concussion  of  the  spine,  as 
senrmlgia  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  partial  or  complete  paralysis,  muscular 
twitches,  defective  speech,  atrophy  of  certain  muscles,  arrest  of  development, 
imj»erfeet  sexual  power,  and  a  want  of  control  over  the  sphincter  muscles  of  the 
anud  and  bladder.  Occasionally  the  patient  is  permanently  affected  with  reten- 
tion or  incontinence  of  urine.  The  treatment  for  the  relief  of  these  affiections 
muM  be  conducted  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  in  concussion  of  the 
brain. 

SPRAINe. 

The  gpine  Is  composed  of  a  series  of  joints,  which,  from  the  peculiar  mode  of 
their  connection,  admit  of  comparatively  little  motion,  except  in  the  cervical  and 
lombar  regions.  The  ligaments  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  short  and  strong, 
and  the  column,  as  a  whole,  is  still  further  strengthened  by  the  large  muscles 
and  firm  aponeuroses  which  cover  them  in  at  the  sides  behind.  Owing  to  these 
circumstances,  it  is  impossible  for  a  sprain  to  occur  here  without  the  application 
of  great  force,  either  d&rectly  to  the  part  itself  or  indirectly  through  some  neigh- 
boring part,  as  when  a  person  falls  ftom  a  considerable  height  and  alights  upon 
the  buttocks  or  shoulders.  Now  and  then,  a  severe  sprain  of  the  back  is  pro- 
duced by  a  sadden  twist  of  the  body,  such  as  occasionally  happens  when  the  trunk 
13  forcibly  rotated  upon  its  axis,  the  lower  extremities  being  at  the  moment  im- 
planted iQ  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

The  extent  of  the  injury  varies.  In  some  cases  there  is  merely  a  stretching  of 
the  ligaments,  whereas  in  others  not  only  some  of  these  structures,  bat  also  the 
uQ^es  and  aponeuroses  of  the  back,  are  more  or  less  contused  and  perhaps  even 
partially  lacerated.  In  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  accident,  such,  for  example, 
as  happen  when  a  man  receives  a  blow  from  the  caving  in  of  a  sand-bank,  a  por- 
tion of  the  spine  may  be  bent  forcibly  forward  or  to  one  side,  almost  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  cause  it  to  break.  More  or  less  blood  is  then  generally  poured  out, 
and  the  muscles  often  present  a  very  bruised,  ecchymosed  appearance.  Severe, 
however^  as  the  sprain  usually  is,  the  spinal  cord  always  escapes  serious  injury, 
the  principal  effect  being  concussion. 

The  symptoms  of  this  accident  are  generally  well  marked,  if  not  positively 
dtAgnostic.  Not  infrequently  there  is  excessive  shock  attended  with  partial 
para!yfiis  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  pain  at  the  seat  of  the  injury  is  more  or 
ks§  violent,  and  is  always  materially  augmented  by  motion,  pressure,  and  change 
«f  poKture.  The  patient  cannot  raise  himself  up  without  resting  his  hands  firmly 
opon  his  knees,  not  can  he  walk  without  being  supported  by  assistants.  As  he 
lies  in  bed,  his  body  inclines  forward,  and  he  is  unable  to  extend  his  limbs  or 
tvra  npon  bis  back.  A  good  deal  of  swelling  occasionally  occurs,  and,  when 
th<»re  has  been  much  extravasation  of  blood,  the  skin,  after  a  few  days,  will  be 
apt  to  exhibit  a  dark,  mottled  appearance.  Sometimes  there  is  bloody  urine, 
finam  injury  inflicted  upon  the  kidneys. 

Sprains  of  the  spine,  if  at  all  severe,  are  always  serious  accidents.  Death  may 
bt  produced  by  mere  shock,  as  in  concussion  of  the  spine,  or  it  may  be  a  conse- 
cjQcnce  of  the  secondary  effects  of  the  injury,  such  as  a  deep-seated  abscess,  in- 
iammation  of  the  cord  and  its  coverings,  or  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys.  A 
l»ion  of  this  kind  has  occasionally  been  followed  by  stone  in  the  bladder. 

In  the  trealmeni  of  this  class  of  injuries,  the  first  indication  is  to  relieve  shock, 
and  the  second  to  prevent  undue  inflammation.  Recambency  and  the  nse  of 
cordials  will  generally  readily  fulfil  the  former ;  the  lancet,  leeches,  fomentations, 
and  active  purgation,  the  latter.  If  the  patient  is  plethoric,  blood  should  be 
freely  taken  as  soon  as  reaction  is  established ;  the  parts  should  be  kept  con« 
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stantly  covered  with  cloths  wrong  out  of  hot  water,  medicated  with  laadanani 
and  acetate  of  lead ;  and  Dover's  powder,  or  morphia  and  tartar  emetic,  should 
be  administered  in  full  doses,  to  relieve  pain  and  promote  perspiration.  If  the 
suffering  is  excessive,  a  large  blister  may  be  applied,  followed  by  the  eDdermic 
use  of  morphia.  After  the  severity  of  the  injury  has  abated,  the  most  suitable 
topical  remedies  will  be  sorbefacient  and  anodyne  liniments,  aided,  if  need  be,  by 
occasional  dry  cupping.  When  the  patient  is  able  to  walk,  benefit  will  accrue 
from  the  use  of  an  opium  plaster. 

WOUNDa 

Wounds  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  of  various  kinds,  and  are  extremely  apt, 
even  when  of  small  size,  to  eventuate  fatally,  in  consequence  of  their  liability  to 
be  followed  by  inflammation  and  softening  of  the  proper  nerve-substance.  Copious 
hemorrhage  sometimes  attends  them,  still  further  complicating  the  case  by  in- 
ducing severe,  if  not  irremediable,  compression.  Very  terrible  effects  are  also 
frequently  caused  when  the  accident  is  accompanied  by  fracture  of  the  vertebrc, 
with  depression  of  the  bone,  which  is  sometimes  driven  across  the  cord  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  divide  it  as  completely  as  if  it  had  been  done  with  a  knife.  At 
other  times,  small  fragments  of  bone  are  buried  in  the  substance  of  the  cord. 
Paralysis,  partial  or  complete,  temporary  or  permanent,  necessarily  attends  all 
lesions  of  this  description.  If  the  injury  is  very  considerable,  it  may  instantly 
destroy  life,  especially  when  it  occurs  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves. 

Ounshot  wounds  of  the  vertebrae,  with  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord,  are  nearly 
always,  if  not  invariably,  fatal.  Of  22  cases  of  this  kind  which  occurred  in  the 
English  army  in  the  Crimea,  not  one  recovered.  Even  when  the  bones  alone 
are  injured,  the  danger  is  generally  very  imminent,  most  of  the  patients  thus 
affected  dying  in  a  short  time  from  inflammation  of  the  cord  and  its  membranes. 
When  men  fight  behind  trenches,  terrible  wounds,  attended  with  excessive  con- 
tusion and  laceration  of  the  muscles,  are  apt  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  back  by 
shells,  in  consequence  of  the  practice  which  they  have,  under  such  circumstances, 
of  lying  on  the  face  while  waiting  for  the  explosion ;  such  a  position  being  re- 
garded as  the  most  safe.  Of  157  severe  cases  of  this  description  ob8erv«*d  by 
the  British  surgeons  in  the  Crimea,  20  died,  87  were  sent  to  duty,  and  50  were 
invalided. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  thi»  class  of  injuries  is  afforded  by  a  case  of  gun- 
shot wound  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  I  attended  with  Dr.  Thompson,  in  1854. 
A  gentleman,  aged  29,  was  shot  in  the  back  with  a  pistol,  the  ball  entering  the 
left  shoulder  about  two  inches  and  a  half  below  its  top,  and  four  inches  and  a 
half  from  the  middle  line.  He  instantly  fell,  as  if  he  had  been  struck  upon  the 
head,  and  for  a  moment  it  was  thought  he  was  dead.  It  was  ascertained,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  merely  sustained  a  violent  shock ;  there  was  but  little  bleedings 
and  reaction  soon  followed.  Intoxication  existing  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
it  was  impossible  to  make  out  a  satisfactory  diagnosis.  The  hands  could  be 
moved,  but  the  lower  extremities  were  completely  powerless.  The  next  morning, 
when  the  effects  of  the  liquor  had  passed  off^  it  was  found  that  his  body  and  legs 
were  completely  paralyzed,  and  that  he  was  deprived  of  sensation  all  the  way 
down  from  near  the  top  of  the  sternum  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  The  pulse  was 
remarkably  slow ;  the  breathing  heavy  and  laborious.  The  bowels  were  torpid, 
and  the  bladder  had  to  be  relieved  with  the  catheter.  The  mind  was  clear  and 
composed.  These  symptoms  continued  until  he  died,  at  the  end  of  three  davs 
and  a  half.  On  dissection,  it  was  discovered  that  the  bM,  lying  loose  in  the 
spinal  canal,  had  entered  between  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebr®, 
penetrating  and  pulpifying  the  cord,  and  catting  it  in  two  by  projecting  across 
it  a  fragment  from  the  injured  bones. 

In  another  case,  of  which  Iliave  the  particulars  but  which  I  did  not  see,  the 
ball  entered  near  the  right  axilla,  and,  passing  across  the  upper  lobe  of  the  co^ 
responding  lung,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  cut  the  spinal  cord  in  two, 
except  a  mere  thread,  and  lodged  in  the  body  of  the  seventli  dorsal  vertebra. 
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Ita mediate  loss  of  motion  and  sensation  ensued,  and  the  patient,  a  man  aged  30, 
perished  on  the  eighth  day. 

The  subjoined  case,  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  proves 
buw  mnch  injury  the  spine  may  sustain  without  a  fatal  issue.  A  soldier  was 
woundt'd  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  by  a  ball  which  entered  the  upper  lip, 
and  lodged  in  the  body  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra.  Altogether  about  six- 
teen fragments  of  bone  were  at  various  periods  removed  or  discharged,  one  of 
them  including  the  anterior  half  of  the  vertebral  foramen ;  and  jet  no  hemor- 
rhage occurred  from  the  vertebral  artery.  At  first  paralysis  of  all  the  extremities 
existed,  but  this  rapidly  subsided  after  the  extraction  of  the  ball,  and  the  man, 
who  rabeequently  re-entered  the  service,  entirely  recovered  without  any  deformity 
of  the  neck,  although  nearly  the  entire  body  of  the  vertebra  must  have  been 
destroyed. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  spinal  cord,  nothing  of  a  definite 
eharacter  can  be  suggested ;  every  case  must  be  managed  according  to  its  own 
peculiar  nature.  The  great  object,  of  course,  should  be  to  moderate  inflamma- 
tion, and  to  prevent  effusion  and  other  ill  effects.  If  foreign  matter  is  present, 
pressing  upon  the  cord,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  removed,  though  in  attempting 
to  do  this  there  is  great  risk  of  increasing  the  original  mischief  Trephining  will 
not  be  likely  to  be  of  any  service  ;  the  operation  has  been  tried  in  a  number  of 
cases  in  depressed  fracture  of  the  vertebrae,  but  in  none  has  it  ever  been  produc- 
tire  of  any  benefit 

Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  technically  called  myelitis^  is  rather  a  medical 
than  a  surgical  subject,  and  may,  therefore,  very  properly  be  passed  over  in  a 
work  of  this  kind. 

LATERAL  CUEVATUBS. 

Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  is  a  very  different  affection  from  curvature  pro- 
duced by  caries  of  the  vertebwe ;  in  the  latter,  the  distortion  is  antero-posterior, 
and  is  essentially  dependent  upon  organic  disease  of  the  osseous  tissue ;  in  the 
former,  it  is  sideward,  and  is  caused  by  irregular  muscular  contraction,  acting 
upon  weakened  bones,  fibro-cartilages,  and  ligaments,  dragging  them  out  of  their 
natural  position,  and  so  inducing  more  or  less  deformity. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  this  irregular  action  on  the  part  of  the  mnscles, 
enabling  those  of  one  side  of  the  middle  line  to  overpower  those  of  the  opposite 
m^e,  and  so  establishing  a  tendency  in  the  spine  to  deviate  from  the  straight 
pcHotion  towards  the  side  of  the  stronger  muscles,  are  of  a  diversified  character, 
amd  possessing,  as  they  do,  important  therapeutic  relations,  are  deserving  of 
attentive  consideration.  These  causes  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  the 
foUowing  heads: — I.  Affections  of  the  muscles,  as  hypertrophy,  atrophy,  inflam- 
mation and  spasmodic  contraction.  2.  Debility,  either  general  or  local.  3. 
Obliquity  of  the  pelvis,  from  injury,  disease  or  malformation  of  the  inferior 
extremities.  4.  Altered  capacity  of  one  ^ide  of  the  chest,  causing  increased 
actioo  of  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side.  5.  Rachitic  softening  of  the  bones. 
C  Defective  development  of  the  vertebrae. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  muscles,  as  a  cause  of  spinal  curvature,  may  be  induced 
in  a  variety  of  ways ;  often  simply  by  excessive  nse  of  one  arm,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  particular  avocation.  Blacksmiths,  compositors,  tailors,  seamstresses,  and 
dragoons  are  remarkably  prone  to  this  form  of  spinal  disease.  It  is  a  law  of 
the  animal  economy  that  muscles  grow  and  expand  in  proportion  as  they  are 
exercised.  Hence,  if,  for  example,  the  mnscles  of  one  arm  are  more  developed 
tlian  those  of  the  other,  the  necessary  result  will  be  a  loss  of  equilibrium,  on  the 
principle  that  the  stronger  always  overpower  the  weaker,  and,  therefore,  just  in 
proportion  as  this  preponderance  of  action  exists  on  one  side  will  the  spine,  if 
tbe  muscles  so  affected  are  attached  to  it,  be  drawn  over  towards  that  side. 
The  muscles  which  are  most  liable  to  inordinate  development  from  this  cause, 
%re  the  trapezius  and  rhomboid;  which,  acting  directly  upon  the  spine,  completely 
overpower  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  side,  causing  thus  a  marked  curvature, 
the  convexity  of  which  corresponds  to  the  hypertrophied  limb. 
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An  effect  similar  to  the  above  is  sometimes  produced  when  the  muscles  of  one 
side  of  the  spine  become  atrophied  while  those  of  the  opposite  side  retain  their 
healthy  condition.  The  balance  between  them  being  thus  destrojed,  it  is  eat^y 
for  the  muscles  which  possess  the  preponderance  of  power  so  to  act  upon  the 
vertebral  column  as  to  induce  more  or  less  lateral  displacement. 

Similar  consequences  ensue  when  the  muscles  become  disabled  by  inflamma- 
tion, as  occasionally  happens  in  rheumatism ;  or  by  paralysis,  as  in  severe  con* 
tusions,  and  in  failure  of  nervous  influence  ;  or  by  spasmodic  contraction,  as  in 
wry  neck,  which,  whenever  it  exists  in  a  high  degree,  is  always  accompanied  by 
curvature  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine,  occasionally  in  a  very  high  and 
distressing  degree. 

Debility  of  the  muscles  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  spinal  curvature ;  undoabt- 
edly  the  most  frequent  of  all.  It  may  be  general,  or  local ;  in  the  former  case, 
affecting  all  the  muscles,  not  only  of  the  back,  but  of  the  rest  of  the  body  ;  in 
the  latter,  chiefly  the  spinal  muscles.  Any  circumstance  that  depresses  the  vital 
powers  must  necessarily  weaken  the  muscular  system,  and  lead  to  irregularity  of 
action,  disqualifying  it  for  the  due  performance  of  its  functions.  Lateral  curva- 
ture of  the  spine  may  often  readily  be  traced  to  the  debility  occasioned  by  pro- 
tracted fever  and  exhausting  discharges.  The  patient,  on  recovering  from  bis 
attack,  finds  that  the  muscles  of  the  back  are  too  feeb}e  to  sustain  the  spinal 
column  in  the  erect  position,  and  that,  consequently,  when  he  begins  to  walk,  it 
is  drawn  towards  one  side,  which  is  always  in  the  direction  of  the  muscles  hav- 
ing  the  preponderating  influence.  Effects  of  a  like  character  are  produced  by 
the  use  of  unwholesome  food,  starvation,  and  inadequate  clothing,  eventuating 
in  an  impoverished  and  anemic  state  of  the  systeuL 

Among  the  more  common  exciting  causes  of  local  debility,  considered  in  its 
relation  to  spinal  curvature,  are,  fatigue  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  from  the  pro^ 
tracted  maintenance  of  the  erect  posture,  and  arrested  growth  from  tight  lacing. 
The  evil  effects  produced  by  sitting  daily  for  a  number  of  consecutive  hours, 
without  any  support  for  the  spine,  are  well  exemplified  in  young  ladies  at  fash* 
ionable  boarding-schools,  and  in  young  female  operatives  in  crowded  factories 
The  erector  muscles  of  the  spine,  being  continually  kept  upon  the  stretch,  soon 
become  exhausted,  and  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  abuse  are  ultimately 
entirely  disqualified  (ot  their  task.  If  the  child  happens  to  be  naturally  feeble,  or 
if  she  has  become  so  by  disease,  the  consequences  of  this  practice  are  frequently 
most  pernicious,  the  vertebral  column  being  not  only  distorted  laterally,  bat 
twisted  more  or  less  upon  its  axis. 

The  effects  of  tight  lacing  are  known  to  every  surgeon,  not  merely  in  their 
relation  to  spinal  curvature,  but  in  their  influence  upon  the  general  health.  There 
is  not  an  organ  of  the  body  that  is  not  injuriously  affected  by  the  corset,  or  that 
does  not  resent  the  *'  vile  encroachment."  Circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  and 
secretion  are  all  brought  under  its  dominion.  The  muscles  of  the  back  are  seri- 
ously restrained  by  it  Hence,  if  the  practice  is  continued  for  any  length  of 
time,  they  must  necessarily  become  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  irregular  in  their 
action,  unfitting  them  for  the  healthful  discharge  of  their  respective  functions, 
those  of  one  side  being  rendered  stronger  than  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  so  dragging  the  spinal  column  out  of  place. 

Obliquity  of  the  pelvis  is  invariably  followed,  if  long  continued,  by  lateral 
distortion  of  the  spine,  particularly  in  the  lumbar  region.  A  good  iUustration 
of  this  coincidence  is  afforded  in  diseases  and  accidents  of  the  hip-joint,  in  which, 
in  order  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  sound  limb,  the  pelvis  of  the 
affected  side  is  elevated,  and  a  curve  is  formed  in  the  loins,  by  the  constant 
strain  upon  the  spinal  muscles.  Affections  of  the  knee-joint  give  rise  to  similar 
results. 

The  effect  of  an  altered  st^te  of  the  chest  in  producing  spinal  curvature  is 
well  exemplified  in  what  occurs  in  empyema  and  chronic  pleurisy,  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  compression  and  oblit^iration  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the 
extensive  morbid  adhesions  between  the  pulmonary  and  costal  pleune,  the  ribs 
sink  in  and  lie  almost  in  contact  with  each  other,  thus  greatly  diminishing  the 
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opacitj  of  the  thorax  of  the  affected  side,  while  that  of  the  opposite  side  is  pro- 
portioQfttelT  increaded.  The  ehoalder  corresponding  with  the  seat  of  the  disease 
ii  notablj  depressed^  and  its  muscles  are  so  much  weakened  as  to  permit  their 
fellows  on  the  other  side  to  draw  the  spine  over  in  that  direction. 

BachUis  is  a  common  cause  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  the  bones  being 
8o  weak  as  to  be  incapable  of  withstanding  the  action  of  its  several  muscles. 
This  disease,  which  is  essentially  of  an  iuflammatorj  nature,  and  which  is  almost 
pecnlimr  to  early  childhood,  is  characterized  by  a  great  deficiency  of  earthy  salts, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  different  pieces  of  the  skeleton  are  rendered  so  soft 
and  fleziUe  as  to  permit  themselves  to  be  cut  and  bent  in  almost  every  direction. 
The  vertebral  column,  of  course,  participates  in  the  morbid  action,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  easy  to  perceive  how  it  must  be  affected  by  the  various  muscles  which 
natonJly  influence  and  control  its  movements.  Some  of  the  very  worst  examples 
of  eurratore  that  we  meet  with  are  produced  in  this  manner,  the  spine  being 
drawn  not  only  sidewards,  but  backwards. 

Considerable  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  an 
beqaality  in  the  length  of  the  lower  extremities,  dependent  upon  disease,  injury, 
or  malformation. 

Finally,  lateral  curvature  may  be  caused  by  defective  development  or  malfor- 
mtxHon  of  the  vertebrse,  some  of  the  individual  pieces  being  either  too  small  or 
too  large,  or  so  united  as  to  meet  only  at  particular  portions  instead  of  at  their 
entire  surface,  as  in  the  natural  state.  The  consequence  of  this  arrangement 
is  that  the  muscles  of  the  spine,  intent  upon  regaining  their  equilibrium,  soon 
act  nneqoallj,  those  on  one  side  overpowering  those  of  the  opposite  side  ;  not 
notfonnly,  but  at  different  points,  so  as  to  induce,  perhaps,  the  very  worst  form 
of  distortion. 

The  extent  of  the  curvature  produced  by  these  different  causes  is  variable. 
Thus,  it  may  be  limited  to  one  particular  region,  or  it  may  involve  one-half,  two- 
thirds,  three-fourths,  or  even  the  entire  length  of  the  spine.  When  the  affection 
is  very  extensive,  the  curvature  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  an  Italic/,  com- 
pensating curves  being  formed  on  the  opposite  sides.  In  the  more  common 
cases  of  lateral  curvature  the  deformity  begins  in  the  upper  dorsal  vertebr©,  on 
tbe  right  side,  in  an  abnormal  development  of  the  deltoid,  spinate,  trapezius,  and 
rhomboid  muscles,  which,  overpowering  their  congeners^  of  the  opposite  side, 
gradually  drag  the  bones  and  everything  that  is  connected  with  them  over  in  the 
eootrary  direction,  thus  forming  the  first  or  middle  curve  of  the  series.  The 
equilibrium  between  the  muscles  being  thus  destroyed,  nature  is  not  slow  in  her 
efforts  at  restoring  it ;  but  the  only  way  in  which  she  can  accomplish  this  is  by 
forming  compensating  curves,  of  which  there  are  generally  two,  one  in  the  lum- 
bar region  and  the  other  in  the  cervical,  their  development  usually  occurring 
simnltaneonsly,  and,  of  course,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  primary.  There 
are  instances,  however,  although  they  are  rare,  in  which  one  continuous  curve 
exists  on  one  side,  evidently  depending  upon  paralysis  of  the  muscles  on  the 
<^ypo6ite  side.  A  sigmoid  curve  can  never  rectify  itself,  and  hence  such  cases 
arv  often  irremediable,  simply  because  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  counter- 
balancing power  in  the  congenerous  muscles.  The  external  characters  of  lateral 
mrrature  of  the  spine  are  well  displayed  in  figs.  93  and  94. 

Lateral  curvature,  in  its  more  aggravated  states,  is  always  attended  with  marked 
rotation  of  the  spine,  the  rotation  existing  in  the  direction  of  the  convexity  of  the 
rurvature ;  the  vertebral  column  is  diminished  in  length  in  a  degree  proportionate 
ti>  the  lateral  deviation,  and  the  chest  is  materially  altered  in  its  figure,  the  ribs 
being  flattened,  elongated,  and  twisted,  and  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages 
tilted  prominently  forwards,  and  depressed  towards  the  pelvis.  The  scapula  on 
the  side  corresponding  to  the  convexity  of  the  thoracic  curve  is  unnaturally  large 
and  elevated  ;  its  upper  border  is  directed  forwards  and  inwards,  while  the  infe- 
rior angle  is  carried  outwards,  and  hangs  off  in  a  very  unseemly  manner  from 
the  side  of  the  chest,  in  consequence  either  of  the  elongation  of  the  latissimus 
miuele,  or  on  account  of  the  escape  of  the  bone  from  beneath  its  surface.  A 
lumbar  curve  always  gives  rise  to  obliquity  of  the  pelvis,  and  a  cervical  one,  to 
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obliqaity  of  the  head ;  so  that  there  is  occasiooally,  in  reality,  a  qnintaple  carte. 
In  the  earlier  stages  or  the  affectioo,  the 
^'e-  BB-  carvature  ie  effected  chiefly  at  the  expeoM 

~   ~     ~  of  the  intervertebral  cartilagea  and  ligfc- 

ments;  but,  as  itadrancea,  the  bones  thetn- 
Behes  become  inTolvcd  in  the  disorder, 
some  portiong  being  absorbed,  and  othen 
Btrengtheoed,  by  the  addition  of  Dew  oss^ 
ous  matter. 

The  annexed  drawing,  fig.  95,  firom  a 
preparation  in  my  collection,  affords  «n  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  the  vertebne  and  riba 
in  the  milder  forms  of  lateral  curvature. 

The  aymptoma  of  lateral  cnrvatore  of 
the  spine  are  subject  to  considerable  diver- 
sity, depending  mainly  upon  the  extent  and 
duration  of  the  lesion.  In  general,  they 
are  only  such  aa  are  denotive  of  functional 
disturbance  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
Tiscera.  In  the  milder  cases,  the  patient 
experiences  merely  some  degree  of  incon- 
venience in  walking,  becoming  eaiily 
fatigued  during  exercise,  and  suffering  from 
occasional  palpitation  of  the  heart,  with, 
periiaps,  some  degree  of  uneasiness  in 
I  breathing.     Gradually,  however,  the  gen- 

eral health  begins  to  fail ;  progression,  and 
the  muntenance  of  the  semi-erect  posture 
become  more  and  more  irksome ;  gastric 
and  intestinal  derangement  supervene )  t))^ 
bowels  are  apt  to  be  constipated  ;  pains  are 
complained  of  in  the  side  and  back ;  dja- 
menorrhiBa  is  often  present ;  and  the  couute- 
LMni  nDTTUan  of  ih>  ipiu.  fiODce  exhibits  a  pale,  careworn,  and  cblo- 
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mtir  appearance,  indicative  of  the  crowded  and  compressed  condition  of  the 
dkoracic.  abdominal,  and  pelvic  organs. 

Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  to  a  slight  degree,  exists  in  almost  all  persons 
DO  the  right  side,  owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  every  one  naturally  ases  the  right 
arm  more  than  the  le^  Hence,  the  corresponding  muscles  are  always  more 
dcTirloped,  and,  acting  with  more  vigor  than  their  congeners,  usually  draw  the 
dor?^,  or  dorso- cervical,  region  a  little  over  to  the  right ;  hardly,  however,  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  deserve  the  name  of  disease.  Considered  as  a  morbid 
ai&ctjon,  it  is  most  commonly  observed  in  young  girls,  from  the  age  of  five  to 
fifteen  or  eighteen,  especially  in  such  as  are  naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution, 
or  whose  health  has  become  early  impaired  by  want,  exposure,  and  imperfect 
aulrition« 

The  prognosis  of  lateral  curvature  is  generally  favorable  when  the  affection  is 
rtcenKy  or  of  slight  extent,  in  a  person  of  comparatively  healthy  constitution. 
Froper  management  will  then  usually  effect  complete  restoration,  although  the 
tnmtment  will  require  time  and  perseverance.  Not  unfrequently  the  mere  recti- 
fieatioo  of  a  bad  habit,  causing  an  unnatural  strain  upon  a  particular  set  of  mus- 
clti^  will  remove  the  complaint  When  the  affection  depends  upon  extensive 
paralysis  of  the  spinal  muscles,  organic  disease  of  the  vertebree  or  of  their  carti- 
lages and  ligaments,  or  serious  lesion  of  the  pelvis,  hip,  or  knee,  great  im- 
provement may  be  effected,  but  a  complete  cure  will  be  difficult,  and  probably 
impracticable.     The  prognosis  is  also  unfavorable  in  cases  of  long  standing. 

The  treatment  of  lateral  curvature  must  be  governed,  in  great  degree,  by  the 
natiiTc  of  the  exciting  cause ;  hence,  before  any  measures  are  instituted  for  its 
relieC  the  most  careful  inquiry  should  always  be  made  with  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular circumstance.  So  long  as  the  cause  under  whose  influence  the  disease 
hat  been  developed  is  permitted  to  continue  in  operation,  it  will  obviously  be  im- 
possible to  make  any  Aivorable  progress  towards  a  cure. 

The  mere  discontinuance,  temporary  or  permanent,  of  a  particular  avocation 
will  oft«n  speedily  overcome  the  affection,  by  enabling  the  muscles  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  vertebral  column  to  regain  their  equilibrium,  upon  the  loss  of  which 
the  troable  depends.  Thus,  the  lateral  curvature  which  results  from  hypertrophy 
eC  the  mascles  of  the  right  shoulder  and  arm  of  the  blacksmith,  from  a  want  of 
proportionate  use  of  the  other  limb,  may  eventually  be  completely  removed,  if 
eac^  attended  to,  before  there  is  any  structural  change  in  the  bones,  cartilages, 
and* ligaments,  simply  by  transferring  the  hammer  to  the  left  hand.  The  steady, 
daily  exercise  of  the  left  limb  will  soon  bring  out  the  full  strength  of  its  muscles, 
whOe  those  of  the  right  arm,  now  comparatively  quiet  and  inactive,  will  gradu- 
ally be  reduced  in  volume  and  force,  and  so  in  time  permit  a  restoration  of  the 
batonce  of  power,  and,  along  with  it,  a  return  of  the  spine  to  the  straight  position. 

The  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  contracted  by  girls  at  school  and  by  chil- 
dren at  &ctoried,  from  a  vicious  habit  of  sitting,  standing,  or  reclining,  by  which 
the  vertebral  muscles  lose  their  equilibrium,  can  only  be  successfully  cured  by  a 
reterence  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause.  The  awkward  and  constrained 
position  must  be  promptly  rectified,  and  means  adopted  to  improve  the  general 
health,  when  this  has  been  suffering,  by  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air,  sea- 
hadiing,  the  cold  shower-bath,  and  a  properly  regulated  diet.  Oreat  attention 
mst  be  paid  to  the  gait  in  walking,  so  as  to  bring  into  full  play  the  enfeebled 
and  fanltr  muscles ;  the  spine  should  be  well  supported  while  in  the  erect  posi- 
^ttm  by  a  light  and  well  adjusted  brace ;  and  the  child  should  be  requested  to  lie 
down  frequently  during  the  day,  in  order  to  afford  complete  relaxation  and  rest 
to  the  entire  system,  so  conducive  to  comfort  and  the  restoration  of  vigor. 

Wben  the  affection  is  manifestly  dependent  upon  debility,  or  want  of  tone  in 
the  general  system,  tonics  will  be  indicated,  and  should  be  of  such  quality  and 
ghen  in  such  quantity  as  may  be  calculated  to  improve  rapidly  the  condition 
^  the  blood  and  solids.  The  various  chalybeate  preparations,  either  alone  or  in 
oaion  with  quinine  or  tincture  of  bark,  generally  produce  an  excellent  effect,  and 
tboald  be  administered,  steadily  and  persistently,  for  several  successive  months ; 
the  dose  being  occasionally  varied,  or  a  new  article  added,  to  relieve  the  monotony 
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of  the  treatment.  When  marked  emaciation  exists,  cod-liver  oil  will  come  in 
play,  and  will  often  rapidly  improve  both  flesh  and  strength.  The  diet  ehotld 
be  judiciously  regulated ;  it  should  be  perfectly  plain  and  simple,  but  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  nutritions  in  the  smallest  compass,  so  as  not  to  crowd  the  Rtomaeh 
and  bowels,  or  to  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  lungs.  Fresh  milk  and  sweet  cream  should  be  freely  used,  together 
with  an  allowance  of  brandy,  wine,  porter,  or  ale,  suitable  to  the  age  and  condi- 
tion of  the  patient.  Frequent  ablutions  with  strong  soap  and  water,  or  some 
alkaline  solution,  followed  by  dry  Miction,  the  occasional  employment  of  the 
shower-bath,  and  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air,  or,  when  this  is  impracticable, 
swinging  in  a  hammock,  the  body  being  in  a  perfectly  passive  condition,  will  be 
valuable  adjuvants.  Shampooing  the  back,  twice  daily  for  thirty  minutes  at  a 
time,  is  often  of  signal  benefit  in  imparting  tone  and  energy  to  the  weakened 
muscles,  and  is  deserving  of  more  attention  in  this  particular  class  of  cases  than 
it  has  hitherto  received.  When  the  muscles  are  exhausted  by  paralysis,  the  cold 
douche,  the  electric  current,  and  gentle  flagellation  will  prove  nseful,  and  may  be 
employed  conjointly  with  tonics  and  minute  doses  of  strychnia. 

Lateral  curvature  depending  upon  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  is  not  always  curable, 
inasmuch  as  the  cause  itself  does  not  invariably  admit  of  removal.  When  this 
is  the  case,  the  weakened  spine  may  be  supported  by  appropriate  stays,  and  by 
attention  to  the  position  of  the  body  in  progression,  standing,  sitting,  and  re- 
clining. Similar  means  must  be  adopted  when  the  fault  lies  in  the  chest,  as  in 
retrocession  of  its  walls  from  empyema  and  pleuritic  adhesions. 

The  treatment  of  rachitis,  considered  as  a  canse  of  spinal  curvature,  need  not 
be  particularly  discussed  here,  inasmuch  as  it  has  received  sufficient  attention 
elsewhere.  It  is  essentially  an  inflammatory  affection,  associated  with,  if  not 
directly  dependent  upon,  impaired  nutritive  action  of  the  osseous  tissue,  attended 
with  a  deficiency  of  earthy  matter,  and  consequent  softening  of  the  skeleton. 
The  treatment  must  be  alterant  and  tonic,  and  the  spine  must  be  mechanically 
supported  until  the  bones  have  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  solidity  to  enable 
them  to  resist  effectually  the  influence  of  the  muscles  of  the  back. 

When  the  affection  is  caused  by  inequality  in  the  length  of  the  two  limbs,  it 
may  in  general  be  readily  rectified  by  inclining  the  body  habitually  to  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  sole  of  the  shoe  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  narrow  piece  of  cork. 

Lateral  curvature,  dependent  upon  defective  development  of  the  vertebr©, 
requires  early  r.nd  persistent  mechanical  treatment,  to  sustain  the  weakened 
spine,  and  afford  the  affected  parts  an  opportunity  of  being  moulded  into  a  more 
suitable  shape  for  the  due  performance  of  their  functions.  The  occurrence, 
which  is,  fortunately,  very  rare,  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  until  it  is  too  late  to 
benefit  the  patient 

The  treatment  of  lateral  curvature,  however  induced,  derives  important  aid, 
in  almost  every  case,  from  mechanical  support  of  the  spine,  and  much  ingenoitj 
has  been  expended  of  late  years  in  the  invention  of  suitable  apparatus,  of  which 
there  is,  consequently,  a  vast  amount  before  the  profession,  all  constructed  upon 
the  same  principles,  although  possessing  different  degrees  of  merit  It  maj  ho 
stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  more  light,  airy,  and  simple  such  apparatus  is» 
the  more  comfortable  it  is  for  the  patient,  and  the  better  adapted  to  the  removal 
of  the  distortion.  It  should  consist  of  five  principal  pieces,  as  the  necessarj 
framework,  of  which  two  are  horizontal  and  three  vertical,  connected  togetlier 
by  screws  and  hinges.  Of  the  former,  one  corresponds  with  the  hips  aod  the 
other  with  the  shoulders ;  of  the  latter,  two  extend  up  along  the  sides  of  the 
trunk  into  the  axillae,  their  superior  extremity  being  crntch-shaped  for  the  mure 
easy  support  of  the  arms,  while  the  third  or  intermediate  one  rests  upon  the 
spine.  The  whole  apparatus  is  well  cushioned  to  ward  off  pressare,  and  is  ^^ 
in  place  by  straps  and  buckles.  Counter-pressure  may  be  made,  if  deemed  ad* 
visable,  upon  the  convexity  of  the  thoracic  curve,  by  means  of  an  appropriate 
pad  secured  to  the  middle  upright  piece  of  the  apparatus ;  and,  when  there  is 
considerable  displacement  of  the  cervical  vertebrte,  a  head-piece  may  be  added. 
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The  sppsnttiu  msj  be  vom  day  and  nigbt;  aod,  although  it  may  at  Gret  prove 

irksonte.  each  is  the  comrort  derived  from  ita  use 

Ikat  tbe  p«tieDt  will  soon  be  loth  to  be  without  it  ^g-  B6. 

Tlte  apparataa,  sketched  ia  fig.  96,  will  afford  a 
pDeral  tdek  ot  the  principle  apon  wbich  Buch  a  con- 
trirance  shoold  be  coDstracted. 

Th«  bed  apoa  which  tbe  patient  lies  ahonld  be 
Kmisbed  with  a  smooth  and  elastic  mattress,  ia 
«rdcr  (bat  the  body  may  not  sink  into  any  hollowa 
or  d-pressionB,  at  the  same  time  that  it  should  be 
eoBcieBtly  Buft  to  ioBure  the  requieite  comfort.  The 
object,  bowever,  of  tbia  arrangement  is  Qot  to  con- 
Im  tbe  miferer  to  ber  bed  beyond  the  hours  which 
■re  necesearj  for  a  due  supply  of  sleep  and  repose 
after  exercise.  In  the  antero-posterior  displacement 
of  the  ^{ttne,  or  Pott's  disease,  rest  and  recumbency, 
abaolote  and  anconditlonal,  are  enforged,  and  Bcrn- 
pnlooaly  muntaJDed  for  many  m'>ntha ;  here,  on  the 
contrary,  rest  and  recumbency,  although  highly  im* 
portant,  are  not  trusted  to  slooe,  but  are  carefully  con- 
joined witb  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air,  either  on 

fool,  in  a  carnage,  or  on  horseback,  aa  may  he  foand       ippmrmiM  tot  ih«  cDmcuioE  of 
most  convenient   or  suitable  to   the   patient.     The  uiani  caiTMnn. 

body,  in  abort,  must  be  invigorated,  and  the  faulty 

mnacles  set  in  action  by  their  appropriate  stimulus,  namely,  motion,  varied,  diver- 
sified, and  frequently  repeated. 

With  ont-door  exercise  is  often  adrant^eonely  combined  a  gentle  coarse  of 
gymnaaties ;  but  to  derive  ttall  benefit  from  it,  it  should  be  conducted  under  the 
Immediate  saperintendence  of  a  regular  master  of  the  art,  welt  acquainted  with 
tke  cogencies  of  tbe  case ;  otberwise  immense  barm  instead  of  bene&t  will  be 
likely  lo  ensue. 

Myotomy,  as  a  remedy  for  the  cure  of  this  affection,  is  now  seldom  practised, 
experience  having  shown  that  it  is  generally  entirely  useless.  The  only  cases  to 
which  it  is  at  all  applicable  are  those  in  which  there  is  marked  contraction  of  tbe 
mosctes  and  aponenrosea  of  the  spine,  when  it  may  occasionally  he  advantage- 
oaal7  perfonned  as  an  auxiliary  to  other  measures. 

TTBEKCULOSIS  OF  THE  SPINE. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebne  being  composed,  in  great  measure,  of  areolar 
tissue,  invested  by  a  thin  layer  of  compact  substance,  are  liable  to  tubercular 
depoflita,  similar  to  those  which  are  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  carpal  and 
tarKal  bone«,  and  in  the  articular  extremities  of  the  long  hones.  The  affection, 
from  its  deetrnctive  character,  is  one  of  very  grave  import,  and  has,  therefore, 
■Iwaya  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  surgeons.  It  has  been,  however,  only 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  its  true  nature  has  been  properly  under- 
stood. It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Pott,  towards  tbe  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
by  a  aeries  of  masterly  observations  and  dissections,  to  point  out  its  etiology, 
pathology,  and  treatment,  and  so  completely  did  he  exhaust  the  subject  that 
aothing  of  any  real  importance  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  it  since  his 
death.  Indeed,  so  graphic  is  his  account  of  the  disease  that  it  is  now  generally 
known  by  his  name. 

Although  the  disease  may  occur  in  any  portion  of  the  spine,  yet  it  is  much 
more  common  in  the  dorsal  region  than  in  either  the  cervical  or  lumbar,  the 
•MiMid,  third,  and  fourth  pieces  being  especially  prone  to  suffer.  It  is  generally 
ftaded  that  tbe  lambar  vertebree  are  more  frequently  affected  than  the  cervical, 
kn  this  I  believe  to  be  an  error ;  at  all  events,  my  own  practice  has  supplied 
me  with  a  greater  number  of  cases  of  the  lesion  in  the  latt^^r  than  in  the  former. 
It  is  impossible  to  assign  any  reason  why  caries  of  tbe  vertebra  should  be  so 
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mscli  more  ccminon  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine  than  elsevbere ;  but  each 
is  nnqoestioDably  the  fact,  and  the  circumstance  is  one  of  great  importance,  both 
in  a  diagnostic  and  practical  point  of  riew. 

Pott's  disease  ocfcurs  in  both  sexes,  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  at  diffeicat 
periods  of  life,  although  it  is  much  more  common  in  children  from  the  age  of 
three  to  twelve  years  than  at  any  other  time.  I  have  met  with  it  as  early  as  the 
fifteenth  mouth,  and  cases  are  occafiionally  observed  as  late  as  the  thirtieth,  or 
thirty-fifth  year,  but  these  are  rare,  and  mnst,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  exceptions 
to  a  general  law,  which  constitutes  this  a  disease  of  early  childhood.  It  is  most 
common  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  among  the  ill-fed  and  half-starved  occnpanta 
of  the  crowded  lanes  and  alleys  of  large  cities,  and  always  recognizes,  as  its  es- 
sential cause,  a  strumous  state  of  the  system.  Like  tubercular  disease  of  tbe 
luDgs,  it  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  local  manifestation  of  a  conetitntional  vice,  or  a 
general  dyscrasia  of  the  blood  and  of  the  solids.  This,  therefore,  constitDtes  tbe 
great  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  disease ;  the  indispeneable  condition  of 
the  system  which  precedes  the  outbreak  of  the  local  affection.  External  injury, 
exposure  to  cold,  and  various  other  depressing  inflnences  may  excite  the  malady 
into  action,  but  no  such  occnrrence  could  possibly  happen  from  these  or  any 
similar  causes,  if  no  tendency  to  the  disease  existed  in  the  constitution  at  tbe 
time  of  their  application. 

The  tubercular  matter,  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  caries  of  the  spine, 
is  deposited  in  the  areolar  stractnre  of  tbe  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  either  as  an 
infiltration,  or  in  the  form  of  distinct,  rounded  masses,  from  the  size  of  a  millet 
seed  to  that  of  a  pea,  a  few  of  which  are  sometimes  encysted.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  more  or  leas  is  also  occasionally  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  these 
bones,  beneath  the  periosteDm,  in  the  substance  of  the  periosteum,  or  in  the 
interior  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages,  or  perhaps  in  all  of  these  aitnatious 
simultaneously  or  successively.  How  long  it  exists  before  it  becomes  softened 
and  disintegrated,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  the  period,  doubtless,  varies 
in  diS'erent  cases  and  under  different  circumstances,  but,  on  an  average,  it  pro- 
bably  does  not  exceed  five  or  six  months,  tbe  substance  obeying  the  same  laws 
here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Be  this  as  it  may,  when  the  process  has 
once  fairly  commenced  it  generally  proceeds  very  rapidly,  so  that  it  often  produces 
very  serious  havoc  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  weeks,  completely  annihilating 
the  affected  structures,  and  causing  great  and  irremediable  deformity.  If  a  dis- 
section is  made  at  this  stage  of  the  malady,  a  gap,  fig.  91,  the  size  of  which 
corresponds  with  the  number  of  vertebre  affected,  will  be  found  to  exist  in  {tout 

Fig.  97.  Fig.  9S. 
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cf  the  ffpine,  occupied  by  nnhealthj  strnmous  matter,  the  debris  of  disintegrated 
bo«e,  aod  fragments  of  fibro-cartilage  and  thickened  periosteum.  The  spinal 
cord  and  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  will  be  observed  to  be  more  or  less 
dcQiided,  and  the  remnants  of  the  diseased  vertebrse  to  be  thrust  backwards  in 
socb  m  manner  as  to  cause  an  antero-posterior  curvature,  verv  marked  behind, 
in  consequence  of  the  unnatural  projection  of  the  spinous  processes,  as  in  fig.  98. 
When  the  lesion  Is  seated  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  adjoining  ribs  often  participate 
in  its  niinons  effects,  and  the  matter  is  sometimes  extensively  diffused  over 
Ifaeir  internal  surface,  as  well  as  over  the  anterior  and  lateral  aspect  of  the  spinal 
oolomn. 

The  nnmber  of  vertebrae  involved  in  this  disease  is  variable ;  sometimes  it  is 
finited  to  a  single  piece,  but  most  generally  it  attacks  two  or  three,  the  spongy 
rahitance  of  which,  together  with  the  intervening  fibro-cartilages  and  the  con- 
ti^oos  periosteum,  is  eventually  completely  destroyed. 

Symptoms, — The  affection  usually  comes  on  in  a  slow  and  stealthy  manner, 
And  hence  it  often  makes  very  serious  inroads  both  upon  the  part  and  system, 
before  its  true  character  is  even  suspected  by  any  one.  Among  the  earlier 
f ymptoms  is  an  appearance  of  gradually  declining  health  ;  the  patient  looks  pale 
mad  ^ble ;  his  appetite  and  bowels  are  irregular ;  the  gait  is  vacillating  and 
tottering ;  the  strength  easily  gives  way  under  exercise ;  the  lower  extremities 
are  the  seat  of  numbness  and  occasional  spasmodic  twitching ;  a  sense  of  pain 
and  discomfort  is  felt  along  the  spine,  particularly  at  the  affected  part ;  the  urine 
id  alkalioe  and  scanty ;  the  sleep  is  disturbed  by  moans  and  restlessness ;  and 
there  is  not  unfrequently  a  good  deal  of  fever  at  night,  followed,  perhaps,  by 
eoosiderable  perspiration  towards  morning.  By  and  by  the  symptoms  assume 
a  more  decided  character.  The  pain  in  the  back  increases,  and  pressure  upon 
the  part  generally  causes  a  peculiar  sickening  sensation  ;  a  feeling  of  constriction 
is  experienced  in  the  chest,  as  if  it  were  girded  by  a  tight  cord  ;  the  difficulty 
of  walking  rapidly  augments;  the  general  debility  becomes  more  and  more 
Barked ;  and  the  numbness  in  the  lower  extremities  steadily  advancing,  is  now 
geDerallj  conjoined  with  a  disagreeable  prickling  feeling,  evidently  the  result 
of  prejftore  on  the  spinal  cord.  The  paralysis  accompanying  the  disease  exists 
in  rarioQS  degrees ;  in  some  cases  it  is  extremely  slight,  and  hardly  attracts 
attefotion ;  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  so  great  as  to  deprive  the  patient 
completely  of  the  power  of  progression.  Usually  motion  is  impaired  before 
Bensation.  The  adjoining  cut,  fig.  99,  beautifully  exemplifies  the  effects  of  the 
oocnpresston  which  the  spinal  cord  sometimes  undergoes  in  angular  curvature  of 
the  rertebrsB. 

The  deformity  of  the  spine  is  always  characteristic ;  it  is 
angular  backwards,  fig.  100,  and  varies  in  extent  according 
to  the  nnmber  of  vertebrae  affected,  and  the  duration  of  the 
disease.  It  is  limited  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  is  often 
sisociated  with  a  kind  of  knob-like  enlargement  of  the  neigh- 
boring parts,  especially  conspicuous  when  there  is  serious 
inTolvemeDt  of  the  ribs.  In  the  more  aggravated  cases,  the 
spine  IS  bent  back  many  inches  beyond  its  natural  level, 
the  chest  is  singularly  elongated  in  the  antero-posterior  direc- 
tion, the  sternum  is  pushed  out  in  front,  and  the  head  is  sunk 
down  between  the  shoulders,  causing  that  peculiar  hump- 
bad^ed  appearance  which  forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  the 
cpBpioms  of  this  disease  in  its  confirmed  stages.  If  the  body 
is  viewed  in  profile,  the  chest  will  be  found  to  represent  the 
outline  of  a  triangle,  the  apex  corresponding  with  the  affected 
Mrt,  and  the  base  with  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages. 
Tbc«e  appearances  are  well  represented  in  fig.  101,  from  a  pre- 
paration in  the  Mutter  collection. 

The  matter  which  forms  in  this  disease  may  be  absorbed ;  or 
It  mmj  aocnmolate,  and  ultimately  seek  an  outlet,  either  through  the  back  near 
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Fig.  102,  the  seat  of  the  digeaee,  or  It  may  gnritate  n]oag  the  front 

and  sides  of  the  spine,  as  in  fig.  102,  and  eventually  point 
In  the  groin,  the  lumbar  region,  or  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh. 

IHagnosK, — The  diagnoBia  of  this  disease,  altfaongb  ia 
general  quite  easy,  requires  some  care,  eHpeciallj  in  tbe 
incipient  stages  of  the  attack.  No  one  can  mistake  it  after 
the  occurrence  of  excnrration.  The  affections  with  wbicb 
it  Is  most  liable  to  be  confounded  are  sprains,  rbeumatisoi, 
neuralgia,  hysteria,  and  spinal  abscess. 

Tuberculosis  of  tlte  Tortebne  usually  occurs  before  ths 
tenth  year.     The  pain,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  symp- 
toms, is  referred  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  spine ;  it  is 
of  a  dull,  heavy,  aching  character,  and  is  always  increased 
by  pressure,  exercise,  or  any  sudden  twist  of  the  body.  The 
patient,  if  old  enough,  generally  describes  it  as  being  of  a 
Ab>c»i  uf  the  ipiBt  fmin     sickening  nature.   Gradually  the  individual  becomes  stoofK 
«[)••  at  ih«  ••™br«,  ibB    ahouldered ;  be  leans  forward  as  he  walks,  his  arms  and  feet 
cuiliiisdT^'aEi'iiMrpMdb*-    *"  Spread  out,  and  he  lifts  himself  with  difficulty.     By  end 
twHiitbaboBeiiidtiieuriL     by,  he  experiences  prickling  sensatjons  in  his  extremities, 
especially  the  inforior.     The  local  trouble  augments,  and 
now,  if  the  parts  are  carefully  inspected,  a  certain  degree  of  curvature  will  be 
found  to  exist,  at  first  very  slight,  bat  steadily  progressive,  imd  unmistakably 
characteristic. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  sometimes  painfully  simnlated  by  a  gprua 
of  the  back ;  and,  when  this  is  tbe  case,  the  diagnosis  can  only  be  determined  by 
a  most  thorough  examination  of  its  history. 

Rheumatism  and  neuralgia  of  the  spine  are  very  uncommon  in  children,  and, 
when  they  do  occur  here,  Uiey  are  generally  associated  with  aimilar  attacks  in 
other  parts  of  tbe  body. 

The  distinction  between  hysteria  and  this  affection  is  sufficiently  broad.  The 
former  seldom  occurs  until  aft«r  Uie  age  of  puberty,  whereas  the  latt«r  is  nesriy 
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always  met  with  prior  to  that  period.  Hysteria  is  most  common  in  females,  and 
Is  gvncTalljT  associated  with  disordered  menstruation. 

AbacesB  of  the  vertebne  is  seldom  seen  at  an  age  when  tnberculosis  of  the 
ipiiie  ocean.  Besides,  the  matter  rarely  points  in  the  situation  of  Pott's  dis- 
e^ae,  tmless  it  forms  as  a  consequence  of  it.  A  psoas  abscess,  as  it  is  termed, 
Qsuallj  points  just  above  Poupart's  ligament,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  or 
in  the  iiio-lumbar  region. 

The  history  of  the  case  often  supplies  important  light.  The  subjects  of  Pott's 
are  commonly  yery  young  children,  of  a  puny,  sickly,  aoemic  character, 
with  light  hair,  eyes,  and  complexion,  a  tumid  belly,  and  cold  extremities,  with 
a  tendency  to  cutaneous  eruptions  and  strumous  affections  in  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

In  ail  cases  of  suspected  disease  of  the  vertebrse  a  most  thorough  examination 
should  be  made  until  all  doubt  about  its  nature  is  cleared  up.  For  this  purpose 
the  patient  should  be  completely  stripped  of  his  clothing,  and  made  to  walk  back 
and  forth,  with  a  view  of  observing  his  gait,  or  the  manner  in  which  he  lifts  him- 
aelfl  He  should  then  be  placed  upon  his  abdomen,  and  pressed  carefully  with 
the  thumb  along  the  spine,  in  its  entire  length.  If  there  is  any  disease  it  will  be 
aore  to  manifest  itself  by  the  pain,  tenderness,  or  sickening  sensation  that  will 
thus  be  awakened.  If,  notwithstanding  this,  any  doubt  exists  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  affection,  the  patient  should  be  treated  precisely  as  if  it  were  scrofu- 
lous disease,  otherwise  precious  time  may  be  lost  under  the  supposition  that 
the  malady  is  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  or  hysteria. 

Prognosis. — A  disease  which  makes  such  sad  inroads  upon  the  part  and  system 
ma  this  is  necessarily  a  grave  disorder  under  any  circumstances ;  but  when  it 
occurs,  as  it  generally  does,  in  children  of  a  broken-down,  miserable  constitution, 
ill-fed  and  half-naked,  or  whose  bodies  are  completely  saturated  with  the  stru- 
mcHia  diathesis,  the  prospect  of  an  ultimate  cure  must  be  very  limited  indeed. 
Jilany  such  patients  perish  from  hectic  irritation,  while  the  majority  of  those 
who  recover  are  doomed  to  a  wretched  existence,  permanently  dwarfed,  and 
hemp-backed.  In  the  better  class  of  subjects  restoration  is  the  rule,  death  the 
exception ;  and  it  is  well  to  know  that,  if  the  case  is  properly  managed,  excellent 
esre^  with  little  or  no  deformity,  may  be  made  even  when  the  disease  has  already 
piudnoed  considerable  structural  change. 

When  the  disease  is  located  in  the  cervical  region,  the  prognosis  is  generally 
ten  favorable  than  when  it  affects  the  dorsal  or  lumbar ;  yet  most  extraordinary 
rMOTcries  are  now  and  then  witnessed,  the  patient  getting  well  apparently  in  de- 
spite of  the  malady.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  that  I  have 
mrer  seen  occurred  recently  in  a  young  man,  a  private  patient  of  mine,  who,  not- 
vithBtaading  a  most  severe  attack  of  caries  of  the  superior  cervical  vertebrse,  has 
got  a  very  good  use  of  the  neck,  although  the  upper  portion  is  so  completely 
anchylosed  that,  in  attempting  to  look  sideways,  he  is  obliged  to  turn  his  whole 
body  nmnd.  A  great  exuberance  of  callus  has  formed  over  the  affected  pieces, 
giving  the  neck  a  very  full,  heavy  appearance. 

Wbea  the  cervical  vertebne  are  extensively  affected,  the  disease  not  unf\re- 
qnentiy  proves  flEital,  death  occurring  in  one  of  several  ways.  First,  an  abscess 
may  form,  and  destroy  Hfe,  either  by  bursting  into  the  larynx,  or  into  the  spinal 
casal ;  in  the  one  case  instantly  suffocating  the  patient,  and  in  the  other  not  less 
cvitainly  killing  him  by  inducing  compression  of  the  spinal  cord.  Secondly, 
dislocation  of  the  odontoid  process  may  occur  in  consequence  of  ulceration  of  the 
transverse  ligament ;  and,  lastly,  life  may  be  suddenly  extinguished  by  injury 
isdKeted  upon  the  spinal  cord,  by  the  accidental  giving  way  of  some  of  the  dis- 
eased vertebne. 

The  manner  in  whiehthe  gap  is  filled  up,  when  a  cure  is  effected  in  this  disease, 
ematitutei  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  its  history.  As  soon  as  the 
morbid  action  is  arrested,  nature  sets  up  a  process  of  repair,  consisting,  in  the 
IrM  tofliaiice,  in  an  effusion  of  plastic  matter.  This  often  begins  at  one  part, 
while  the  disease  is  still  going  on  in  another ;  a  circumstance  which  greatly 
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coDdnces  to  recovery,  aa  mach  time  is  thus  saved.     The  restorative  process 
advancing,  the  plaatna  is  graduallj  organized. 
Fig- 103.  and  thaa  becomes  tbe  nidus  of  the  dow  bone 

by  which  tbe  breach  in  the  bodies  of  the 
rertebrs  is  finally  closed  np,  the  development 
of  the  OBseoDB  tissne  taking  place  in  strict  cod- 
formity  with  tbe  laws  of  ossiGcation  in  the 
foetus.     Tbe  new  substance  is  extended,  like 
a  bridge,  across  the  spinal  canal,  and  does  not, 
therefore,  encroach  at  all  upon  its  contents ;  it 
is  more  solid  than  natural  bone,  and  is  usually 
several  shades  whiter.     It  conuects  togetiier 
not  only  the  contigoouH  bodies  of  tbe  vertebne, 
Remirkiihis  omoipie  of  (DRDUr  oarTUnn    hut  also  thercmnants  of  the  arches  and  spiuons 
>nd>iichri«i-,  wLibipjDuiimuran.        processes,  Bolderiug  them  into  one  solid,  im- 
movable mass,  as  in  fig.  103.   The  lieads  of 
the  adjoining  ribs  generally  experience  a  similar  fate.     It  will  thae  be  seen  that 
the  cure  of  this  disease  is  by  anchylosia. 

TrealmetU. — Cartes  of  the  vertebne  being  merely,  as  already  stated,  a  local 
manifestation  of  a  general  strumous  vice,  its  treatment  necessarily  resolves  iteelf 
into  topical  and  constitutional,  the  latter  holding  the  chief  rank.  I  include,  of 
course,  among  the  constitutional  means,  rest  in  the  recumbent  postnre,  one  of  iLe 
most  important  elemental  of  success  in  the  mant^ment  of  every  case  of  tbis  kind, 
as  an  absolute,  indispensable  condition,  not  to  be  violated  or  departed  from  on 
any  consideration  whatever.  If  any  one  feels  inclined  to  donbt  the  value  of  this 
precept,  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  him  to  look  around  and  behold  the  many 
bump-backed  persons  that  everywhere  meet  his  eye,  to  be  satisfied  of  his  error. 
Every  object  of  this  kind  is  a  standing,  living  monumeut  of  the  miserable  treat- 
ment that  is  so  generally  pursued  by  tbe  practitioners  of  this  country.  The  very 
nature  of  the  case  suggests  the  propriety  of  absolute  rest  and  recnmbencj.  One 
need  only  observe  the  havoc  committed  by  the  disease  to  be  convinced  bow  utterly 
impossible  it  is  for  tbe  weakened  and  crippled  spine  to  support  the  superincnm- 
bent  head  and  shoulders ;  it  must  inevitably  yield  under  tbe  heavy  weight,  and 
the  distortion  thence  resulting  must  necessarily  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  pressure  thng  maintained,  and  the  extent  of  the  gap  left  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  tbe  vertebrm.  The  reason  why  the  curvature  is  posterior, 
is  because  the  spinous  processes,  preserving  their  integi'ity,  tend  to  drag  the 
affected  parts  in  that  direction,  js'ow  all  this  may  be  effectually  obviated  by  the 
observance  simply  of  tbe  recumbent  posture,  maintained  faithfully  and  steadily, 
not  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  but,  if  necessary,  for  more  than  a  year ;  in  short, 
until  nature  has  succeeded  in  bridging  over  the  gap  with  new  bone,  capable  of 
supporting  tbe  superincumbent  weight  Until  this  is  accomplished,  the  patient 
must  on  no  account  be  permitted  to  rise  off  his  conch  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
When  this  period  has  arrived,  the  surgeon  will  generally  be  miade  aware  of  it  by 
the  solidity  and  firmness  of  the  affected  parts,  and  tbe  indurated  and  enlarged 
condition  of  the  structures  immediately  around  the  seat  of  curvatnre,  aa  well  aa 
by  the  subsidence  of  the  more  important  fiinctioual  symptoms. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  person  laboring  under  caries  of  the  spine  will 
not  brook  confinement,  or  that  it  will  tend  to  impair  the  general  health  ;  thoM 
who  have  tbe  largest  experience  in  this  matter  know  better.  A  child  may  be 
taught  obedience  to  anything,  especially  when  it  is  designed  to  relieve  pain  and 
suffering;  he  may  resist  at  first,  but  a  few  days  are  generally  enfficient  to  break 
him  in,  and  to  make  him  docile  and  contented,  if  not  perfectly  happy.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  lie  all  the  time  in  one  posture ;  the  prone  position  is 
undoubtedly  the  best,  as  it  relieves  the  parts  of  congestion  and  pressure,  but  he 
may  lie  on  his  back,  side,  or  belly,  as  he  may  find  it  most  agreeable,  and  gene- 
rally he  manages  this  matter  of  his  own  acconl,  without  any  prompting  tnm  anT 
one.  No  pillow  should  be  placed  under  the  head,  as  it  is  important  that  the 
occiput  should  be  on  a  line  with  the  spine,  in  order  that  no  pressure  whatever 
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nay  be  mad«  npon  the  affected  parts.  The  bed  may  be  a  comaion  trundle  ooe, 
with  K  guod  hair,  moss,  or  cotton  mattress. 

Rest  ftnd  recnmbency,  then,  are  of  paramount  importance  in  every  ease  of 
tmriea  uf  the  apine,  and  the  earlier  they  are  enipiojed  the  less  danger  will  there 
W  of  nhiRiate  deformity.  It  is  the  very  6rst  injunction  that  should  be  delivered 
by  tbe  Barg«on  when  he  preEcribes  for  such  a  diseaae. 

Tbe  constitutional  remedies,  properly  so  called,  most  depend  upon,  ctrcum- 
rtancea.  Id  general,  the  patient  will  be  beueGted  by  a  conrae  of  chalybeate 
tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  and  a  light  bnt  nutritious  diet,  with  au  occasional  dose  of 
blue  mftss.  If  fever  be  present,  or  if  there  be  marked  disorder  of  the  bowels 
•mI  Mcretions,  an  active  purgative  may  sometimes  be  required  ;  but,  in  general, 
it  will  be  most  judicious  to  avoid  the  employment  of  all  kinds  of  depressant*. 
tht  pain  may  be  snch  as  to  demand,  now  and  then,  an  anodyne,  especially  if  it 
if  m  great  aa  to  interfere  with  sleep.  Night-sweats  are  best  relieved  by  quinine 
■nd  aromatic  salphnric  acid,  and  ablutions  with  t«pid  alum  water,  assisted  by 
dry  rriciions  and  exposure  of  the  body  to  the  fresh  air.  Milk  punch,  ale,  porter, 
and  win<^  may  be  used  if  there  is  marked  debility. 

The  principal  local  remedy  is  an  issue  made  with  tbe  actual  cautery,  which  is 
nmimparably  superior,  so  far  as  mr  experience  enables  me  to  judge,  to  all  other 
modes  of  counter-irritation  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  It  should  he  placed 
either  on  one  side  of  the  affected  part,  or  immediately  below  or  above,  as  may 
be  deemod  most  convenient,  and  should  be  at  least  as  large,  when  the  eschar  has 
dropped  off,  as  a  half  dollar.  Such  a  sore  will  not  only  yield  an  abundant  dis- 
charge of  pns,  easily  maintained  for  several  months,  hut  afford  an  excellent 
sarfsoc  for  the  endcrmic  application  of  morphia,  if  this  should  be  considered 
necx-ssary.  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  pain.  The  ordinary  pea  issue  is  of 
nu  use  in  such  a  case,  while  that  made  with  Vienna  paste  is  altogether  inferior 
to  t>w  made  with  the  hot  iron ;  for  this  instrnment,  besides  destroying  the  integu- 
ment, makes  a  powerful  impression  both  upon  the  part  and  system,  which  is  not 
tbr  esoe  with  any  other  material.  As  to  the  seton,  Mr.  Pott  long  ago  sligma- 
liied  it,  ID  speaking  of  it  in  connection  with  this  disease,  as  "  painful  and  nasty," 
and  I  am  sore  that  every  sensible  surgeon  will  concur 
WTtfa  him  in  opinion.     If  the  discharge  fVom  the  issue  Fig.  104. 

la^.  it  must  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  stim- 
alattag  unguents,  a  small  blister  for  a  few  hours,  or 
a  little  Vienna  paste.  A  second  application  of  the 
canterr  is  seldom  necessary  in  any  case. 

When  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  parts 
hare  been  sufficiently  repaired  to  enable  them  to  sus- 
tain tbe  weight  of  the  head,  the  patient  may  be  per- 
mitted to  rise,  not,  however,  without  having  pre- 
viously been  provided  with  a  snitable  supporter. 
Such  an  instrument,  to  answer  fully  the  object  which 
it  it  intended  to  subserve,  should  combiue  lightness 
wHb  strength,  and  should  be  constructed  in  Buch  a 
manner  as  to  come  well  up  under  the  arms,  at  the 
fam«  time  that  it  makes  gentle  yet  efficient  pressure 
ifrainst  Ibc  weakened  spine,  in  the  greater  portion 
</  its  length.  A  hollow  pad  may  be  adapted  to  the 
ui^lar  projection  behind.  An  idea  of  what  such 
u  apparatus  should  be  may  be  formed  by  a  reference 

lO  fi^-   104.  Applntai  Kir  lh«  nMtr  or  IHHM- 

?to  mechanical  support  should  be  used  during  tiie  rior  caniiaia. 

progTfSS  of  the   ulcerative  action,  except  when  it 

nrntves  the  cervical  region,  in  wliich  case  some  application  of  the  kind  is  im- 
[kfratively  demanded,  lest,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  tbe  affected  pieces  should 
nddenly  cave  in,  and  thus  fatally  crush  tbe  cord. 
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PSOAS  ABSCESS. 

In  consequence  of  disease  of  the  yertebne,  pus  not  unfrequentlj  forms  at  the 
anterior  and  lateral  aspect  of  the  spine,  which,  as  it  accumulates,  gradnallj 
descends  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  where  it  ultimately  points  and  it 
discharged,  the  event  being  preceded  by  the  appearance  of  a  fluctuating  swelling. 
When  the  fluid  passes  down  in  front  of  the  psoas  muscle,  the  disease  takes  the 
name  of  psoas  aJ)scess,  whereas,  when  it  proceeds  backwards  towards  the  lot&B, 
it  is  called  lumbar  abscess ;  a  distinction  which,  although  topographically  cor- 
rect, must  not  be  regarded  as  implying  any  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two 
affections,  inasmuch  as  observation  has  proved  them  to  be  perfectly  identical  in 
character. 

An  abscess  of  this  kind  is  essentially  a  strumous  disease,  which  can  occur 
only  in  persons  of  a  strumous  predisposition.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  it  should  often  be  associated  with  tubercular  disease  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  especially  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  longs,  and  mucous  follicles  of  tlie 
large  bowel.  The  disease,  rarely  niet  with  before  the  age  of  puberty,  is  most 
common  between  that  period  and  thirty-five.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  very  young 
or  in  very  old  subjects.  Both  sexes  are  liable  to  it ;  males  suffer,  however,  more 
frequently  than  females,  but  in  what  ratio  is  not  known.  It  generally  comes  on 
without  any  assignable  cause,  although  the  patient  is  very  apt  to  attribute  it  to 
the  effects  of  cold,  sprains,  blows,  or  sudden  twists  of  the  body.  Its  march  is 
always  essentially  chronic. 

Dissection  shows  that  these  abscesses  always  take  their  rise  in  strumous  dis* 
ease  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  commencing  either  upon  their  outer  surfiftoe  or 
in  their  cancellated  structure.  Occasionally  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
begins  in  the  intervening  fibro-cartilages,  if  not  also  in  the  neighboring  perios- 
teum. I  have  never  seen  an  instance  whose  origin  was  not  fairly  traceable  to 
spinal  disease.  The  affection  is  sometimes  double,  an  abscess  occurring  on  each 
side,  either  simultaneously  or  within  a  short  time  of  each  other.  The  contents 
of  a  psoas  abscess  are  of  a  tubercular  character,  precisely  like  those  of  a  chronic 
abscess  in  the  soft  parts  or  of  a  strumous  joint  They  are  usually  intermixed 
with  flakes  of  lymph,  and  cases  occur  in  which  they  contain  small  particles  of 
bone,  or  of  bone  and  fibro-cartilage.  The  fluid,  which  varies  in  quantity  ttom  a 
few  ounces  to  several  quarts,  is  always  inclosed  by  a  distinct  cyst,  rough  or 
villous  internally,  and  firmly  connected  to  the  neighboring  structures ;  it  is  of  a 
dense,  fibrous  texture,  and  ranges  in  thickness  from  the  fourth  of  a  line  to  the 
sixth  of  an  inch.  In  cases  of  long  standing  its  length  sometimes  reaches  an  ex* 
tent  of  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet ;  occasionally  it  forms  one  continnoos 
pouch,  but  more  frequently  it  exhibits  a  sinuous  arrangement,  branches  being  eeot 
off  laterally.  The  psoas  and  iliac  muscles  are  always  atrophied,  inflamed,  dis* 
colored,  and  partially  degenerated  into  fatty  matter. 

The  symptoms  of  spinal  abscess^for  so  this  disease  should  be  called  rather 
than  psoas  abscess — are  variable.  The  morbid  action  always  begins  in  a  slow, 
stealthy,  and  insidious  manner,  the  patient  being  entirely  unconscious  for  a  long 
time  that  he  is  the  subject  of  so  serious  an  affection ;  he  feels,  perhaps,  some- 
what unwell,  and  finds  that  he  is  gradually  growing  weak  and  losing  flesh  and 
appetite ;  his  face  looks  pallid,  his  sleep  is  irregular,  and  he  occasionally  has 
slight  attacks  of  fever,  followed  by  perspiration.  At  a  still  later  period,  exercise 
becomes  exceedingly  irksome,  and  he  now  begins  to  limp,  especially  after  walk* 
ing;  he  also  finds  it  difficult  to  extend  his  trunk  and  thigh,  so  that  when  he  is 
up  or  going  about,  he  is  obliged  to  lean  forwards  a  little  towards  the  affected 
side,  in  order  to  relieve  the  parts  of  tension.  A  good  deal  of  soreness  is  usuallj 
complained  of  in  the  back  and  iliac  regions,  extending  along  the  fVont  of  the  thigh; 
but  anything  like  severe  pain  is  seldom  feH.  After  some  time,  varying  from 
three  to  six  months,  a  tumor  becomes  perceptible,  soft,  compressible,  and  fluctu- 
ating distinctly  under  the  finger.  When  seated  in  the  groin,  or  In  the  upper  pari 
of  the  thigh,  it  generally  receives  a  marked  impulse  on  coughing,  and  recedes 
more  or  less  on  recumbency,  especially  when  conjoined  with  considerable  eleva* 
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tion  of  the  pelvis.  In  the  lumbar  and  gluteal  regions,  on  the  contrary,  coughing 
and  position  usually  make  no  impression  upon  it.  When  the  abscess  points  in 
the  groin,  a  superficial  observer  might  mistake  it  for  an  inguinal  hernia ;  but  the 
history  of  the  case,  the  distinctness  of  the  fluctuation,  and  the  situation  of  the 
swelling,  which  is  usually  much  nearer  to  the  spine  of  the  ilium  than  in  rupture, 
will  always  afford  just  grounds  for  a  correct  diagnosis.  When  the  tumor  appears 
at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  the  only  disease  with  which  it  is  liable 
to  be  confounded,  in  its  early  stages,  is  femoral  hernia. 

The  march  of  psoas  abscess  is  usually  steadily  onward ;  so  long  as  the  sac 
retains  its  integrity  the  general  health  is  often  comparatively  little  affected,  but 
as  soon  as  it  is  opened,  whether  spontaneously  or  artificially,  and  the  air  is  per- 
mitted to  mingle  with  its  contents,  the  constitution  manifests  at  once  the  most 
lively  sympathy,  as  is  iBvlnced  by  the  rapid  supervention  of  rigors  and  hectic 
fever,  with  all  its  train  of  evils. 

The  symptoms  are  at  first  not  well  marked.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  regard 
to  the  precise  spot  where  the  abscess  points,  although  this  is  generally  just  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  external  to  the  iliac  vessels.  Sometimes  the  matter  gravi- 
tates down  in  front  of  the  thigh,  beneath  Poupart's  ligament ;  and  I  have  met 
with  cases  where  it  showed  itself  on  the  outside  of  the  limb,  upon  the  nates  as 
low  down  as  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  in  the  iliac  region  above  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  pelvis,  its  con- 
tents being  finally  evacuated  into  the  bowel  or  bladder.  Pointing  in  the  lumbar 
region  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  a  few  rare  instances  the  matter  has  been 
known  to  issue  at  the  perineum  or  at  the  thyroid  foramen,  forming  a  tumor  at 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh.  The  period  between  the  commencement 
of  the  disease  and  the  occurrence  of  ulceration  varies,  on  an  average,  from  four 
to  six  months. 

The  pro^^nosis  of  this  disease  is  generally  unfavorable,  most  patients  perishing 
from  its  effects  in  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months.  Yery  few,  if  any,  ever  make  a 
good,  permanent  recovery.  In  most  cases  death  occurs  from  hectic  irritation,  pro- 
fuse sweats,  and  colliquative  diarrhoea,  either  as  the  direct  result  of  the  abscess, 
or  of  the  abscess  and  of  lesion  of  other  organs,  especially  of  the  lungs  and  bowels. 

The  Irealmenl  of  spinal  abscess  is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  Generally  several 
months  elapse  before  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  ascertained,  and  then  its 
ravages  will  usually  be  found  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  all  efforts  at 
a  cure  utterly  hopeless.  If  a  free,  dependent  outlet  .*ould  be  formed  for  the 
matter  early  in  the  disease,  the  probability  is  that  the  patient  might  occasionally 
get  well ;  but  when  it  is  considered  how  much  the  osseous  and  other  structures 
suffer  before  the  fluid  reaches  the  surface,  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  cases 
should  so  uniformly  prove  fatal.  Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  ab- 
scess is  merely  a  symptom  of  a  general  tubercular  dyscrasia,  which  is,  in  itself, 
an  unfavorable  omen,  as  it  is  always  likely  to  be  followed  by  serious  disease  in 
other,  and,  perhaps,  still  more  important  organs.  If  the  affection  is  left  to  itself, 
it  will  be  sure  to  destroy  life,  and  the  event  will  hardly  be  any  the  less  certain 
if  it  be  surgically  interfered  with.  Subcutaneous  evacuation  of  the  matter,  as 
proposed  by  Aberoethy,  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  as  a  curative  agent ;  in  the 
many  cases  in  which  I  have  tried  it,  no  benefit  whatever  resulted,  except  that  it 
oocasionally  afforded  temporary  relief  from  pain.  The  operation  is  always,  in  a 
very  short  time,  followed  by  hectic  fever,  and  by  more  or  less  rapid  failure  of  the 
health  and  strength,  no  matter  how  carefully  it  may  have  been  performed.  Very 
frequently  not  even  palliation  is  derived  from  it.  Sorbefacient  applications,  in 
the  form  of  lotions,  unguents,  or  plasters,  are  of  no  particular  use.  When  the 
sac  has  been  opened  spontaneously,  advantage  may  sometimes  accrue  from  the 
iigection,  twice  a  day,  of  tepid  water,  followed  by  some  slightlv  astringent  and 
anodyne  fluid,  or  a  very  weak  solution  of  iodine ;  but  too  much  caution  cannot 
be  observed  in  the  employment  of  this  and  similar  measures,  lest  violent  local 
and  constitutional  irritation  be  excited,  thereby  hurrying  off  the  patient  Alter- 
ants may  do  good  by  improving  the  general  health,  but  not  as  curative  measures, 
in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  tonics  and  a  nutritious  diet  will  be  necessary, 
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with  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  to  allay  perspiration,  and  anodynes  to  procure  Ueep 
aud  arrest  diarrbcea. 

HTDRORACHITia 

Hydrorachitis  is  a  congenital  defect,  consisting  in  a  clef^  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn, with  a  protrusion  of  the  lining  membranes  of  tbe  spiDa]  cord.     The  lesion, 
which  is  caused  by  an  arrest  of  ossiBcation,  and  consequent  deficiency  of  the  ver- 
tebral rings,  is  generally  situated  in  tbe  lumbar  region,  but  occasionally  it  affecti 
the  dorsal,  cervical,  or  even  the  sacraL 
Fig-  1C5.  It  is  frequenlly  associated  with  hydnn 

cephalus,  and  is  analogous  to  those  mal- 
formations which  originate  Trom  a  want 
of  union  of  the  two  halves  of  tbe  fcetus 
during  ntero-gestation,  such  as  hafe-lip, 
cleft-palat«,  and  umbilical  herriia. 

The  adjoining  drawing,  fig.  lO.'i.  from 
a  clinical  case,  a  boy  six  weeks  old. 
shows  a  jare  form  of  this  disease.  The 
tumor,  which  was  seven  inches  and  a 
half  in  circnniference,  was  quite  soft, 
fluctnating,  and  tender  on  pressure, 
thongh  free  from  inSamniatioD.  The 
child's  health  was  excellent. 

The  malformations  of  the  spinal 
coUimn  accompanying  this  affoction 
may  be  arranged  under  the  following 
heads : — 1,  division  of  tbe  entire  vertebra,  even  of  its  body ;  2,  partial  or  com- 
plete absence  of  tbe  lateral  arches ;  3,  perfect  development  of  the  lateral  arcbea 
with  want  of  union  at  the  median  line. 

The  protrusion  of  the  spinal  envelops  generally  takes  place  during  the  latter 
months  of  fcetal  life ;  occasionally,  however,  it  is  not  observed  until  some  weeks 
or  months  after  birth.  When  the  tumor  first  shows  itself,  it  may  not  be  larger 
than  a  pea  ;  but,  as  the  disorder  progresses,  it  gradually  increases  in  size,  vary- 
ing in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  the  vertebne.  Although  the  swelling 
usually  does  not  exceed  the  siie  of  aji  orange, 
it  occasionally  reaches  that  of  the  fist,  and 
even  of  the  patient's  bead.  The  skin  is 
commonly  very  smooth,  delicate,  and  thin ; 
sometimes,  however,  it  retains  its  normid 
thickness,  or  it  becomes  red,  rugose,  and 
horny ;  in  a  few  rare  cases,  it  is  entirely 
wanting.  The  tumor  is  either  soft,  flabby, 
and  fluctuating,  or  it  is  full,  bard,  and  shin- 
ing ;  when  pressed  upon,  it  gradually  dimin- 
ishes in  volume,  or  completely  recedes ;  bnt 
no  sooner  is  the  force  removed  than  the  fluid 
re-accamulates,  and  the  part  regains  its  pi^ 
vions  bulk.  In  its  form,  the  swelling  is  glo- 
bular, ovoidal,  or  pear-like,  with  a  short, 
narrow  neck,  by  which  it  reposes  upon  the 
cleft  hone.  Fig.  106,  from  a  preparation  in 
my  posaession,  eshibita  a  tumor  of  this  kind 
in  the  lumbar  region ;  it  was  about  the  site 
of  a  common  orange,  aud  was  taken  from  a 
child  five  months  old.  Its  cavity,  which  is  hern 
laid  open,  had  been  exposed  by  uIccratioD- 
The  fluid  in  bydrorachitis  is  generally  of  a 
thin,  limpid  character,  slightly  saline  in  its  taste,  and  almost  uncoagulable  lo 
some  instances,  it  is  of  the  color  and  consistence  of  sjmovia,  or  it  contains  flakes 
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li  Irmpb  M)4  pftrticles  of  pos.  Tbe§e  appearances,  however,  are  seldom  present 
iBtil  ftfter  the  swelliog  has  buret,  and  discharged  ite  ori^nal  contentB.  The 
uunor  umall;  coDsists  of  a  Hiagle  cyst ;  but  there  may  be  several,  as  in  the  mul- 
tiktcalmr  variety  of  ovarian  dropsy.  In  such  a  case  it  woald  be  difficult,  if  not 
iMpooBtble,  to  draw  off  all  the  fluid  by  operation. 

The  contents  of  the  vertebral  canal  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
leakm  are  variously  affected.  The  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  surrounded  by  the 
tamor  ia  often  very  much  softened;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  abnormally 
hard  ;  eoroetimes  it  is  not  bo  large  as  natural ;  and  cases  occur  in  which  it  de- 
viates renurkably  from  its  accustomed  route,  being  forced  through  the  opening 
IB  tbe  Tert«bm,  and  partially  contained  in  the 
nrelltD^.     The  nerves  are  always  more  or  less  dis-  Fig.  107. 

placed ;  very  often,  indeed,  they  are  dragged  ont  of 
tbt  canal,  and  spread  over  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cyrt  in  a  beautiful  plexifonn  manner,  not  aniike  that 
cJT  the  fleshy  columns  of  the  heart,  as  exhibited  in 
if.  lOT.  Irotn  a  preparation  in  my  collection. 

Dydroracbitia  ia  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  dis- 
ease. Few  children  survive  their  birth  looger 
than  five  or  six  months,  while  many  perish  iu  a 
mocfa  shorter  time,  death  being  caused  either  by 
convulsions,  or  by  ulceration  of  the  sac,  and  the 
sudden  escape  of  its  contents.  It  is  true,  life  has 
nmetinies  been  sustained  until  the  age  of  puberty, 
and.  in  one  case,  until  the  fifty-Gfth  year  ;  but  such 
ingtaaow,  although  encouraging  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  are  altogether  of  an  exceptioDable  cba- 
raA*>r,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  used  for  the  estab- 
liahment  of  any  general  law.  If  the  tumor  is 
raptured  during  parturition,  the  infant  is  nearly 
■IwajB  still-born,  and  if  it  is  opened  after  birth, 
other  accidentally  or  designedly,  death  usually 
follows  in  a  few  hours,  the  immediate  cause  of  dis* 
Bolntian  being  convulsions  from  the  pressure  being 
taien  M  the  brain  in  consequence  of  the  toss  of  the 

cepbah>«pinal  liquid.  The  case  is  always  likely  ^^^  ,^  .howuj  ih*  dupomioB 
to  have  a  speedily  &tal  tenninatiou  when  it  is  artiwurvu 

BModated  with  bydrocephalos,  paralysis  of  the  in- 
ferior extremities,  or  involuntary  discbai^  of  the  urine  and  feces.     Moreover,  it 
■ay  generally  be  regarded  as  being  of  a  more  hopeless  character  when  it  affects 
the  eervieal  region  than  when  it  is  seated  in  the  dorsal,  lumbar,  or  sacral. 

The  treatmetii  of  bifid  spine  is  anything  but  satisfactory  ;  for  modern  science, 
while  it  has  been  so  suggestive  of  improvement  in  almost  every  other  branch 
tl  sargery,  has  made  no  additions,  even  of  a  plausible  nature,  to  what  was 
known  respecting  the  management  of  this  malformation  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago-  When  the  tumor  is  small,  or  of  moderate  size,  a  cure  may  occasionally  be 
«#Mted  by  keeping  up  constant  pressure  with  collodion  and  a  common  roller,  or 
a  cnp-sbaped  trass,  lined  with  a  thin  air-cnshion,  so  as  to  djfiuse  the  pressure 
eqaally  over  the  entire  swelling.  The  compression  should  be  aided  by  tlie  occa- 
aiuaat  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  sac  by  subcntaueous  puncture  with  a 
vrry  fine  trocar  or  bistoury,  the  opening  being  well  closed  immediately  after- 
wards to  prevent  the  introduction  of  air.  Only  a  portion,  however,  of  the  fluid 
riHiuld  be  drawn  off  at  a  time ;  if  the  whole  is  removed  at  once,  convulsions  wilt 
be  inevitable,  and  from  such  an  attack  the  child  may  perish  in  a  few  hours,  the 
Iifaia  being  unable  to  bear  the  sodden  loss  of  pressure  caused  by  the  escape  of 
the  eeplialo-spinal  liquid.  8ir  Astley  Cooper,  early  in  tifs,  treated  successfully  a 
CMS  of  cleft  spine  with  simple  compredsion  alone ;  and,  in  another  instance, 
toon  afterwards,  he  was  equally  fortunate  by  combining  this  method  with  re- 
peated punctures,  aa  had  been  previously  proposed  by  Mr.  Abemethy.     Subse- 
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quently,  he  employed  the  same  measures  in  two  other  instances,  one  of  which 
proved  fatal,  very  unexpectedly,  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  everything  having  before 
been  in  a  promising  condition,  while  the  other  recovered,  at  the  expiralion  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  after  the  tumor  had  been  punctured  thirty  times,  and  the  ckUd 
had  been  given  over  as  lost.  Favorable  results  have  also  followed  this  plan  of 
treatment  in  the  hands  of  other  practitioners,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Enrope, 
and  is,  I  am  satisfied,  the  only  safe  one  of  which  we  have  at  present  anj  knowv 
ledge.  The  smaller,  of  course,  the  tumor  is,  the  more  likely  it  will  be  to  succeed ; 
if  it  is  of  inordinate  size,  or  even  if  it  is  comparatively  diminutive  with  a  broad 
base,  and  a  large  cleft  in  the  vertebrae,  no  treatment  of  any  kind  can  be  of  any 
but  the  most  transient  benefit,  and  then  only  in  the  way  of  support  with  a  viev 
to  the  prevention  of  ulceration  and  the  accidental  rupture  of  the  sac 

Benjamin  Bell  and  other  surgeons  have  suggested  tying  the  base  of  the  sac 
with  a  ligature,  with  a  view  of  removing  the  tumor,  and  preventing  farther  pro- 
pulsion of  the  spinal  membranes ;  but  the  results  that  have  been  published  in 
favor  of  the  operation  are  such  as  not  to  warrant  a  repetition  of  it.  I  have 
myself  the  particulars  of  several  cases  of  this  kind  that  have  come  either  under 
my  own  immediate  observation,  or  that  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  other 
practitioners,  and  in  every  one  the  effects  have  been  most  lamentable,  the  patient 
dying  either  immediately  after  the  operation  from  convulsions,  or  a  short  tine 
afterwards  firom  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  spinal  cord  and  its 
envelops.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  operation  of  excision  after  ligation  of 
the  pedicle,  and  the  application  of  the  actual  or  potential  cautery  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  adhesion  between  the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  sac.  All  such 
procedures  cannot  be  too  pointedly  condemned,  as  being  both  unscientific,  and 
certain  to  prove  fatal.  The  only  case  in  which  ligation  can  ever  be  proper  is 
where  the  sac  has  an  uncommonly  narrow  pedicle,  with  an  exceedingly  smaD 
aperture  of  communication,  but  even  then  the  safer  practice  tmquestionably 
would  be  systematic  compression  in  union  with  occasional  puncture. 

Dubois,  with  the  hope  of  gradually  diminishing  the  size  of  the  tumor,  and  of 
ultimately  agglutinating  the  serous  surfaces  at  its  base,  proposed  the  appHcatiea 
of  pressure,  at  this  particular  point,  by  means  of  two  narrow  steel  plates,  rego* 
lated  by  two  screws,  and  prevented  from  slipping  by  passing  two  stout  needles 
immediately  in  fh)nt  of  them,  across  the  swelling.  In  this  manner  he  succeeded, 
it  is  alleged,  in  curing  his  patient. 

Finally,  it  has  been  proposed  to  cure  hydrorachitis  by  injediana  of  iodine;  an 
operation  first  performed  by  Dr.  Brainard  in  1848,  and  since  then  repeated  by 
him,  up  to  1859,  in  five  other  cases.  In  addition  to  these  he  has  reported  five 
cases  that  have  occurred  in  the  hands  of  other  surgeons,  and,  it  would  seem,  that 
neither  in  those  nor  in  his  own  have  there  been  any  dangerous  effects  produced. 
All  practitioners,  however,  have  certainly  not  been  equally  fortunate.  In  two 
cases  of  my  own,  the  particulars  of  which  my  limited  space  will  not  permit  me 
to  detail,  and  in  several  others  reported  in  the  medical  periodicals,  the  operatioa 
was  followed  by  death,  either  firom  the  rupture  of  the  sac,  or  the  violence  of  the 
resulting  inflammation.  Whether  the  procedure  is  as  free  fh)m  danger,  or  as  sue* 
cessfnl,  as  the  facts  presented  by  Dr.  Brainard  would  seem  to  warrant,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  time  alone  can  determine.  The  most  unfavorable  cases,  of  course^ 
are  those  in  which  the  disease  is  complicated  with  hydrocephalus. 

Dr.  Brainard's  rules  for  performing  the  operation  are :  Ist,  to  make  the  pone* 
ture  subcutaneously  in  the  sound  skin,  by  the  side  of  the  tumor ;  2dly,  to  evacu- 
ate no  more  serum  than  the  quantity  of  fluid  about  to  be  injected ;  8dly,  to  with- 
draw the  contents  of  the  sac,  if  symptoms  of  irritation  supervene,  and  to  replace 
them  immediately  with  distilled  water.  The  patient  should  lie  on  his  side  or 
face  after  the  operation,  and,  if  there  is  much  heat,  warm  evaporating  loUoiis 
should  be  applied  to  the  part  and  head.  When  the  tumor  becomes  flaccid  it 
should  be  covered  with  collodioui  or  supported  by  pressure,  continued  for  soine 
weeks  after  the  cure  has  been  perfected ;  and,  lastly^  the  injection  should  be 
repeated  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  care  being  taken  that  the  previous  irrita- 
tion has  completely  subsided. 
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The  operation  is  performed  with  a  ¥erj  delicate  trocar,  the  puncture  being 
accurately  closed  with  adhesive  strips.  The  active  ingredients  of  the  solution 
are  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  of  a  grain 
of  the  former  and  thrice  that  quantity  of  the  latter  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water. 
When  the  sac  is  very  thick  and  pedunculated,  the  strength  of  the  solution  should 
be  much  greater  than  ordinary,  and  the  tumor,  after  being  entirely  emptied, 
should  be  thoroughly  injeited,  washed  out,  and  immediately  re-filled  either  with 
its  original  contents  or  with  distilled  water.  Pressure  is  applied  during  the 
operation  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  solution  from  entering  the 
spinal  canaL 

HT8T£RIC0-NS€RAL0IC  AFFECTIONS. 

The  spine  is  liable  to  a  peculiar  nervous  affection  to  which  the  term  hysterico- 
neuralgic  may  very  properly  be  applied,  as  denotive  of  its  pathological  character. 
Although  not  very  common,  it  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  render  it  an  object  of 
great  practical  importance,  the  more  especially  as  it  is  extremely  apt  to  be  con- 
founded with  psoas  abscess  and  tuberculosis  of  the  spine.  Mr.  Brodie,  in  speaking 
of  it,  remarks  that  he  has  *'  known,  not  a  few,  but  very  numerous,  instances  of 
young  ladies  being  condemned  to  the  horizontal  posture,  and  even  to  the  torture 
of  caustic  issues  and  setons,  for  several  successiVe  years,  in  whom  air  and  exercise, 
and  cheerful  occupations,  would  probably  have  produced  a  cure  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months." 

The  disease  is  met  with  chiefly  in  young  females  of  a  nervous,  hysterical  tem- 
perament, and  generally  coexists  with  disorder  of  the  menstrual  function  and 
neuralgia  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  It  essentially  consists  in  a  hjrperaes- 
thetic  condition  of  the  spine,  usually  confined  to  some  particular  spot,  from  which, 
however,  it  is  liable  to  shift  to  other  parts.  The  sensibility  frequently  amounts 
to  excessive  pain,  so  that  the  slightest  pressure,  or  motion,  is  productive  of  ex- 
quisite suffering.  Sometimes  the  whole  spine  is  tender.  I  have  seen  cases 
where  the  pain  was  limited,  in  great  degree,  to  a  single  vertebra.  The  portions 
of  the  spine  most  commonly  affected  are  the  lumbar  and  dorsal.  Occasionally  the 
distress  is  seated  mainly  in  the  coccyx,  the  sacrum,  or  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis. 

The  pain,  instead  of  being  seated  in  the  spine,  is  often  confined  to  the  skin, 
especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  attack.  To  determine  this  fact  a  careful 
examination  is  necessary,  otherwise  it  may  escape  attention.  The  pain  is  fre- 
quently 80  severe  as  to  render  the  slightest  touch  a  source  of  extreme  suffering. 
£veD  the  pressure  of  the  clothes  is  sometimes  intolerable.  It  may  be  of  a  dull, 
aching  character,  or  sharp  and  shooting ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  radiate 
about  in  different  directions,  extending  perhaps  into  the  chest,  abdomen,  or 
pelvis.  The  general  health  always  suffers.  The  appetite  is  irregular  and  capri- 
cious, the  bowels  constipated,  the  tongue  more  or  less  coated,  the  sleep  disturbed 
and  unrefreshing,  the  extremities  habitually  cold,  and  the  whole  surface  remark- 
ably susceptible  to  atmospheric  impressions.  Menstruation  is  scanty  and  painful ; 
the  urine  high-colored  and  coated  with  lithic  acid;  the  mind  suspicious  and 
excitable. 

In  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease,  the  patient  loses  all  control  over  herself.  The 
legs  are  weak,  and  almost  unable  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body ;  the  muscles 
are  affected  with  involuntary  spasms ;  prickling  sensations  are  experienced  in 
the  limbs  ;  the  breathing  is  embarrassed  by  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  chest ; 
there  is  occasional  retention  of  urine ;  and  the  patient  is  at  length  rendered 
entirely  unfit  for  bodily  exertion  and  social  enjoyment. 

Great  care  is  necessary  not  to  confound  this  disease  with  tuberculosis  or  spinal 
abscess.  The  danger  of  mistake  exists  chiefly  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  attack. 
After  it  has  become  chronic,  the  symptoms  are  generally  too  well  marked  to 
admit  of  error.  The  best  way  to  avoid  a  wrong  diagnosis  is  to  subject  the 
patient  to  frequent  examinations,  and  to  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  exclusion. 

The  irealmetU  must  be  by  mild,  not  harsh,  measures.  Issues,  setons,  blisters, 
and  postulation  with  tartar  emetic  seldom  fail  to  aggravate  the  mischief.  The 
applications  should  be  soothing,  and  consist  mainly  of  anodyne  plasters  and  em- 
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brocations.  Even  leeches  are  rarely  of  any  use.  The  system  should  be  built 
up  with  tonics,  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air,  travelling,  the  shower-bath,  dry 
frictions,  and  a  nutritions  diet  with  alcoholic  stimulants.  A  residence  at  the 
sea-shore  is  often  highly  advantageous ;  and  nothing  contributes  more  to  the 
comfort  of  the  patient  than  cheerful  occupation.  When  the  symptoms  are  of  a 
decidedly  hysterical  character,  benefit  will  accrue  from  valerian  and  assafcBtida. 
In  all  cases  the  bowels  and  secretions  must  receive  due  attention. 


TUMORS  OF  THE  BACK. 

The  morbid  growths  that  are  liable  to  occur  in  this  region  present  nothing 
peculiar ;  they  are  strictly  similar  to  those  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and,  con- 
sequently, require  the  same  kind  of  treatment.  Of  the  benign  formations  the 
most  common  are  the  fatty  and  the  fibrous,  both  of  which  occasionally  attain  an 
extraordinary  bulk,  especially  when  they  are  situated  immediately  beneath  the 
integuments.  When  this  is  the  case,  they  are  frequently  also  very  pendulond, 
or  of  a  peculiar  gourd-like  shape,  with  a  comparatively  narrow  attachment 

The  fatty  tumor  lies  generally  immediately  under  the  skin ;  it  is  of  slow  growth, 
of  a  doughy,  semi-elastic  consistence,  free  fi'om  pain,  and  unattended  with  any 
enlargement  of  the  subcutaneous  veins,  excepting  in  cases  of  great  bulk,  when 
these  vessels  may  exhibit  almost  a  varicose  condition.  Dorsey  removed  from 
the  back  of  a  negress  a  fatty  tumor  that  weighed  twenty-five  pounds.  It  had 
existed  for  eighteen  years,  and,  although  it  was  covered  merely  by  the  skin,  it 
had  formed  very  firm  attachments  to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  as 
well  as  to  the  muscles  and  aponeuroses  of  the  back.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the 
patient  was  placed  for  fifteen  minutes  upon  her  abdomen,  and  the  tumor  elevated 
and  compressed  by  assistants,  in  order  to  empty  it  of  blood,  very  little  of  which 
was  lost  during  the  operation.     Rapid  recovery  followed. 

When  the  fatty  tumor  is  developed  upon  the  shoulder,  it  is  liable  to  contract 
very  firm  adhesions,  so  as  to  require  a  tedious  dissection  for  its  removal.  In  a 
case  under  my  care  not  long  ago,  the  growth,  which  was  hardly  the  volume  of  a 
large  fist,  was  bound  down  very  closely  by  the  long-continued  pressure  that  had 
been  exerted  upon  it  by  carrying  a  pack. 

The  fibrous  tumor  of  the  back  is  generally  deep-seated,  lying  beneath  the 
muscles  and  aponeuroses,  by  which  it  is  firmly  bound  down  to  the  ribs.  Its 
most  important  diagnostic  features  are,  its  tardy  growth,  its  dense,  firm  consist- 
ence, its  immobility,  and  its  confined  situation.     The  general  health  is  commonly 

unimpaired,  but  the  patient  often  ex- 
Fig.  108.  periences  a  good  deal  of  pain,  usually 

of  a  dull,  aching  character.  The  tumor 
manifests  no  disposition  to  ulcerate.  It 
is  most  common  in  elderly  subjects. 

In  a  case  upon  which  I  recently 
operated  at  the  College  Clinic,  in  a 
woman,  aged  sixty-four,  the  tumor  had 
many  of  the  external  features  of  a  fibrous 
growth,  but  presented  some  peculiar 
microscopical  elements  which  gave  it 
an  anomalous  character.  The  growth, 
which  had  commenced  nearly  six  years 
previously,  was  situated  between  the 
scapula  and  spine,  in  close  contact  with 
the  ribs,  and  was  of  an  elongated  ovoidal 
form,  its  long  diameter  being  upwards 
of  eight  inches.  After  removal,  it  was 
found  to  be  of  a  white-grayish  color,  and 
of  a  firm  consistence,  very  much  lik6  a 
fibroid  formation,  with  the  addition,  berp 
and  there,  of  a  caudate  cell.    The  tumor  had  no  capsule,  but  it  waa  uncommonly 


a.    Cellt  sUghtlj  ireatM)  with  acetle  aeld  ;  5.  8logl« 
celU;  c.  CelU  in  a  rente  of  oUy  degeneration.  X  420. 
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TMoalar.  The  woman,  under  the  jadicioas  management  of  Dr.  F.  F.  Maury, 
mtde  a  npid  recovery.  The  microscopical  characters  of  the  tumor  are  shown  in 
f^  1  OS,  sketched  by  Dr.  Fricke. 

The  sebaceous  tumor  rarely  occurs  upon  the  back.  When  it  is  developed 
here,  its  superficial  situation,  tardy  growth,  small  size,  and  semi-elastic  feel  will 
always  readily  distinguish  it  from  other  formations. 

Large  nety)tis  growths  are  sometimes  met  with  here ;  generally  of  a  venous 
structure,  but  occasionally  of  a  real  anastomotic  nature,  expanding  freely  under 
mental  emotion,  and  pulsating  synchronously  Mrith  the  heart.  The  venous  form 
of  the  disease  is  sometimes  associated  with  a  varicose  condition  of  the  subcuta- 
Xkeotts  Teins,  and  in  this  event  an  immense  tumor  may  be  formed,  of  a  soft,  spongy 
coDsistence,  with  a  sensation,  when  it  is  firmly  grasped,  as  if  it  were  filled  with 
kniodles  of  earth-worms.     Many  of  the  larger  veins  contain  phlebolites. 

Of  the  malignant  tumors  that  are  liable  to  appear  in  this  region,  by  far  the  most 
common  is  the  encephaloid.  Scirrhus,  melanosis,  and  colloid  are  exceedingly 
iufrequenL 

The  most  formidable  case  of  scirrhus  that  I  have  ever  witnessed  anywhere 
occurred  upon  the  back  of  an  elderly  man,  directly  over  the  middle  line,  between 
the  shoulder-blades.  It  conmienced  without  any  assignable  cause,  spread  with 
remarkable  rapidity,  and,  when  I  first  saw  it,  along  with  Dr.  McWbinney,  about 
six  months  after  its  origin,  it  was  nearly  of  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary  saucer. 
The  ulcer  had  a  deep,  excavated  appearance,  with  hard,  puckered  edges,  and 
was  the  seat  of  a  copious  discharge  of  thin,  sanious,  and  ofl'ensive  matter.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  the  case  was  the  existence  of  an  immense  number  of 
iiecondary  tubercles  in  the  skin  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  varying  in  size  from 
■  pea  up  to  that  of  a  half  dollar. 

The  encephaloid  tumor  of  the  back  is  always,  according  to  my  observation, 
deep-seated,  lying  beneath  the  muscles,  in  close  contact  with  the  ribs,  or  ribs 
and  spine.  It  is  most  common  in  elderly  subjects ;  and  is  generally  readily  dis- 
tingmshable  by  its  rapid  growth,  its  great  size,  its  lobulated  surface,  and  its  soft, 
temi-elastic  consistence.  In  its  earlier  stages,  it  is  entirely  free  from  pain,  but, 
a$  it  increases  in  bulk,  its  pressure  upon  the  surrounding  parts  often  causes  great 
sulTering.  Left  undisturbed,  it  manifests  little,  if  any,  disposition  to  ulcerate ; 
and  the  patient  may  live  several  years  before  he  is  finally  worn  out  by  hectic 

IfTTtaUOU. 

Melanosis  is  very  uncommon  here,  and,  when  it  does  occur,  it  nearly  always 
happens  as  a  secondary  affection.  Its  black  or  bluish  color,  its  situation  in  the 
skin  aud  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  its  nodular  form,  its  small  size,  and  its 
firm,  dense  consistence  are  features  by  which  it  may  always  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  other  formations,  whether  malignant  or  benign. 

The  treatment  of  these  various  morbid  growths  requires  no  special  notice. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  which  is  deserving  of  particular  consideration  in 
consection  with  their  extirpation  when  they  are  deep-seated,  in  close  contact  with 
the  ^inOp  or  spine  and  ribs.  When  this  is  the  case,  an  elaborate  dissection  is 
generally  required  for  their  liberation,  and  there  is  always  great  risk  of  copious 
h«au>rrbage,  not  so  much  from  the  arteries  in  this  situation  as  from  the  veins, 
which  form  large  plexuses  at  the  junction  of  the  ribs  and  the  transverse  pro- 
cefites  of  the  vertebne.  When  these  vessels,  which  are  destitute  of  valves,  and 
whLcb  are  known  as  the  vertebro-costal  veins,  are  divided,  they  pour  out  blood  in 
great  profusion,  and  in  a  manner  which  renders  it  frequently  impossible  to  arrest 
it  without  Uie  ligature. 

In  all  deep-seated  tumors  of  the  back,  the  knife  should  be  carried  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  spine,  first  through  the  integuments,  and  next  through  the 
aoscles,  down  to  the  morbid  mass,  which  should  then,  if  possible,  be  liberated  by 
enuclealion.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  cut  into  the  morbid  structure,  espe- 
daDy  if  it  is  of  an  encephaloid  nature,  otherwise  there  will  inevitably  be  pro- 
(nm  hemorrhage.  Any  large  veins  that  may  be  divided  should  promptly  be  tied. 
The  wound,  after  the  operation  is  completed,  should  be  well  supported  with  a 
compress  aud  bandage. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

INJURIES  AND  DISBASBS  OF  THE  FACE. 

The  face,  considered  as  an  independent  region,  is  composed  of  thirteen  bones, 
for  the  most  part  verj  thin  and  delicate  or  thick  and  poroos,  intimately  connected 
together,  and  remarkably  vascnlar.  Its  numeroos  mnscles  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  organs  of  mastication,  taste,  and  sight  Its  arteries  are  deriyed  from 
the  external  carotid ;  its  veins  empty  into  the  jugular ;  and  its  nerves  proceed 
directly  from  the  brain.  The  soft  structures  of  the  face  are  endowed  with  great 
sensibUitj,  and  their  supply  of  blood  is  naturally  very  great ;  circumstances 
which  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  injuries  and  diseases  of  this 
region  of  the  body. 

The  principal  affections  to  be  considered  under  this  division  are  the  varions 
kinds  of  wounds,  especially  the  incised,  contused,  and  gunshot  Of  diseases, 
properly  so  called,  very  little  need  be  said,  as  they  will  be  fully  discussed  under 
other  heads. 

Incised  Wounds. — Incised  wounds  of  the  face  present  nothing  peculiar,  except 
that  they  are  frequently  attended  with  copious  hemorrhage,  especially  when  they 
penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth  or  involve  the  bones,  which,  as  already  stated, 
are  remarkably  vascular.  In  their  treatment,  the  usual  rules  of  practice  are  to 
be  observed,  but  additional  care  is  requisite  in  approximating  and  maintaining 
their  edges,  otherwise,  when  the  cure  is  completed,  the  patient's  countenance 
may  be  disfigured  by  an  unseemly  scar.  The  best  retentive  means  are  small, 
delicate  pins,  or  the  finest  cambric  needles,  inserted  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  operation  for  hare-lip,  the  threads  being  so  arranged  ^  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  adhesive  strips,  which,  in  no  event,  must  alone  be  trusted  to,  as  they  are  ex- 
tremely liable  to  be  displaced  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  I  have 
myself  long  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  very  slender  gold  pins  in  wounds  of 
this  region,  and  there  is  no  mode  of  dressing  that  is  so  likely  to  be  followed  by 
a  satisfactory  cure.  With  a  sharp  point  and  a  head  of  sealing-wax,  they  are 
easily  introduced,  and  may  be  retained  for  almost  any  length  of  time  without  the 
risk  of  provoking  irritation. 

When  incised  wounds  of  the  face  are  complicated  with  extensive  separation  of 
the  soft  parts,  or  of  the  soft  parts  and  of  the  bones,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  addi- 
tion to  sutures,  to  use  a  compress,  confined  by  adhesiye  strips  or  a  suitable 
bandage,  the  object  being  to  afford  gentle  and  equable  support  to  the  flaps. 

Contused  and  Laceraied  Wounds. — Contused  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the 
face  are  sufficiently  frequent,  and  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  very  unpleasant 
effects,  both  temporary  and  permanent  Among  the  former  are  blood-stains, 
ecchymoses,  extensive  tumefaction,  severe  pain,  and  erysipelas;  among  ike 
latter,  disfiguring  scars  and  paralysis  of  some  of  tiie  muscles  from  injury  to  their 
nerves. 

A  curious  wound  of  the  face,  partly  contused  and  partly  incised,  Is  occasiondly 
inflicted  by  a  blnnt  weapon  operating  upon  the  sharp  border  of  the  superior 
maxillary  and  malar  bones.  The  parts  present  very  much  the  appearance  as  if 
they  had  been  divided  by  the  sharp  edge  of  a  knife,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  more  or  less  bruised,  and  perhaps  even  discolored.  A  similar  effect  is  occa- 
sionally produced  by  the  edges  of  the  teeth  driven  forcibly  by  a  blnnt  body 
agwist  the  lips  and  cheeks. 
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Id  the  treatment  of  these  lesions,  the  most  important  indication,  after  the  re- 
Boral  of  foreign  matter,  is  the  gentle  approximation  of  the  parts  with  the  pin 
or  wire  Butare,  followed  bj  cold  water-dressing,  aided,  if  there  is  much  contusion, 
far  the  additioD  of  a  little  alcohol.  The  edges  of  the  wound  must  be  placed  in 
the  most  accurate  apposition,  and  the  greatest  care  taken  to  keep  down  inflam- 
auOory  excitement 

Contwsums, — Contusions,  properly  so  called,  of  the  face  are  always  attended 
vith  more  or  less  bleeding  into  the  connecting  cellular  tissue,  eleyating  and  dis- 
coloring the  skin,  the  hues  yarying  from  slight  purple  to  deep  scarlet,  which, 
during  the  progress  of  the  case,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  effected  in  the 
extrarasated  fluid,  gradually  diminishes  in  intensity,  becoming  at  first  brownish, 
then  greenish,  and  finally  yellowish.  The  most  common  sites  of  these  effusions 
are  tbe  eyelids  and  cheeks,  on  account  of  the  great  abundance  and  laxity  there 
of  the  areolar  substance  readily  admitting  of  infiltration.  One  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  such  an  accident  is  the  '*  black  eye"  of  the  pugilist,  caused  by  the 
rupture  of  the  vessels  of  the  lids  and  the  extravasation  of  their  contents  into  the 
connecting  structures.  Considerable  swellings  of  this  kind  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  lips  and  chin,  and  even  upon  the  nose,  especially  its  upper  part  In 
fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  large  quantities  of  blood  are  often  poured  out 
into  the  ceUular  tissue  of  the  orbit,  surrounding  and  compressing  the  globe  of 
the  eve. 

The  most  suitable  remedies  for  the  relief  of  these  accidents  are  cold  water 
and  sorbcfacient  lotions.  If  there  be  much  pain  and  swelling,  the  best  applica- 
tion, at  least  for  the  first  few  days,  will  be  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead,  Goulard's  extract,  or  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  laudanum.  For  the  milder  forms  of  these  accidents,  the  tincture  of  arnica, 
more  or  less  diluted,  is  often  prescribed,  and,  in  general,  its  beneficial  effects  are 
very  striking,  the  pain,  swelling,  and  ecchymosis  rapidly  disappearing  under  its 
inflaence.  Mild  spirituous  lotions,  camphor  water  and  laudanum,  or  a  mixture 
of  vinegar  and  water,  may  also  be  employed  with  advantage.  When  the  extra- 
vasated  blood  refuses  to  yield  to  these  and  other  measures,*  as  occasionally 
happens  when  the  parts  are  very  much  bruised,  or  when  the  fluid  exists  in  large 
quantity  or  is  devitalized,  the  best  plan  is  to  let  it  out  by  means  of  a  small 
ptmctare,  otherwise  it  may  cause  suppuration  and  other  unpleasant  effects. 

Ounshot  Wounds, — Gunshot  injuries  of  the  face  aro  most  liable  to  happen 
when  men  are  fired  at  behind  entrenchments.  During  the  war  in  the  Crimea, 
altogether,  533  cases  of  these  lesions  came  under  treatment  among  the  English 
soldiers^  or  7.4  per  cent,  of  the  entire  wounded.  Of  this  number  882  were  cases 
of  simple  flesh  contusions  and  solutions  of  continuity,  2Y2  being  slight,  and  108 
WTere.  In  107  cases  the  wounds  penetrated  or  perforated  the  osseous  structures, 
and  in  44  they  were  complicated  with  injuries  of  the  eyes ;  in  42  of  one,  and  in 
S  of  both.  Of  the  entire  number  only  14  died,  or  2.6  per  cent  of  those  treated. 
Of  40  cases  which  occurred  among  the  officers,  including  15  of  more  or  less 
sererttr,  not  one  proved  fatal 

The  mortality  in  wounds  of  the  face  would  thus  appear  to  be  remarkably 
slight^  a  circumstance  which  is  the  more  surprising  when  it  is  recollected  that 
these  ii\jurie8  are  often  attended  with  severe  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  and 
extensive  fracture  and  comminution  of  the  bones.  The  immunity,  however,  is 
readily  accounted  for  by  the  ftict  that  the  face  contains  no  vital  organ,  by  the 
laige  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  this  region,  and  by  the  free  anastomosis  of  its 
ve^els.  For  these  reasons  the  fleshy  and  osseous  structures  readily  unite  in 
cases,  generally,  even  of  an  apparently  desperate  character.  For  the  same 
reason  mortification  and  necrosis  here,  as  a  result  of  contusion  and  fracture,  are 
eztrcokely  rare. 

Wounds  of  the  face  firom  shell,  grape,  and  cannon  shot  are,  other  things  being 
equal,  more  dangerous  than  those  inflicted  by  the  Mini^  or  common  rifle  ball. 
The  risk  from  hemorrhage,  erysipelas,  and  pyemia,  is  much  increased,  and  the 
deformity  is  often  frightful  and  irremediable,  the  lesion,  perhaps,  Involving  the 
lips^  nose,  cheeks,  jaws,  tongue,  and  one  or  both  eyes. 
Vol.  II. — U 
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In  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  of  this  region,  the  rule  is  to  sa^e  all  and 
sacrifice  nothing,  as  it  is  impossible,  in  any  case,  to  determine  beforehand  wbelher 
the  parts,  even  if  desperately  injured,  will  not  readily  heal  when  properly  dealt 
with.  Perfectly  loose  or  detached  pieces  of  bone  should,  of  course,  be  removed, 
and  any  rough  or  sharp  angles  that  may  exist  should  be  pared  away  with  the 
pliers,  so  as  to  place  them  in  a  better  condition  for  ultimate,  if  not  speedy, 
reunion.  The  edges  of  the  soft  structures  may  sometimes  also  be  advantage- 
ously trimmed  or  smoothed  off,  although  care  should  be  taken  not  to  remove  any 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  their  more  accurate  apposition* 
Maintenance  is  effected  by  the  wire  suture,  aided  by  adhesive  strips ;  the  roller 
may  usually  be  dispensed  with.  If  the  injury  is  very  extensive,  tepid  water- 
dressing,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol  or  tincture  of  arnica,  will  answer 
better  than  cold,  at  least  for  the  first  few  days ;  but  in  general  the  latter  will  be 
preferable. 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  annoyance  and  danger  in  gunshot  injuries  of  the 
face  is  hemorrhage,  which  is  often  exceedingly  profuse  and  difficult  to  arrest  from 
the  great  depth  of  the  vessels,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  wells  up  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wound.  The  only  way  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  it  is  to  secure 
every  bleeding  artery,  however  minute.  When  the  trunk  of  the  internal  maxil- 
lary is  divided,  each  extremity  must  be  included  in  a  separate  ligature,  precisely 
as  in  hemorrhage  of  the  main  artery  of  a  limb.  When  the  blood  oozes  out  at 
numerous  points,  the  flow  may  usually  be  easily  arrested  with  the  tampon,  or  the 
tampon  and  styptics,  of  which  MonsePs  salt  and  ice  are  among  the  very  best. 
In  desperate  cases,  it  has  been  proposed  to  tie  the  common  carotid  artery,  bai 
such  an  expedient  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  successful,  owing  to  the  free  anasto- 
mosis of  the  branches  of  the  two  opposite  vessels. 

Secondary  hemorrhage  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  these  lesions,  sometimes 
commencing  within  a  short  period  after  the  accident;  and,  although  it  may  cea^ 
spontaneously,  it  is  occasionally  controlled  with  much  difficulty. 

When  the  injury  of  the  fleshy  structures  is  accompanied  with  extensive  firao* 
ture  of  the  bones,  the  fragments  should  be  carefully  moulded  into  shape,  and 
retained  by  light  dressings.  Everything  like  severe  pressure  must  be  avoided, 
as  the  parts  will  be  particularly  intolerant  of  such  interference. 

When  a  large  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  is  shot  away,  the  tongue,  having  lost 
its  muscular  connections,  is  apt  to  fall  back  upon  the  glottis,  threatening  suffo- 
cation. To  counteract  this  tendency,  all  that  is  generally  required  is  to  place  the 
head  in  the  prone  position.  If,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  alarming  symp- 
toms arise,  the  point  of  the  tongue  should  be  transfixed  with  a  silver  wire,  so 
that  the  organ  may  at  any  moment  be  drawn  forward  by  the  patient  or  his 
attendants. 

In  the  management  of  wounds  about  the  face,  mouth,  and  throat,  special  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  permit  the  offensive  mucous  and  salivary  secretions  to  pan 
into  the  stomach.  The  neglect  of  this  precaution  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  a 
low  typhoid  state  of  the  system,  very  similar  to  what  occurs  in  pyemia,  or  blood- 
poisoning.  These  effects  are  very  common  in  bad  cases  of  gunshot  wounds  of 
this  region,  and  I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  notice  them  after  operations 
upon  the  jaws,  mouth,  and  even  the  nose. 

Another  bad  effect  of  these  wounds  is  paralysis,  partial  or  complete,  of  the 
face,  from  injury  to  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve.  Loss  of  sensation  will 
be  experienced  if  there  is  severe  contusion  or  division  of  the  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair. 

The  horrible  and  disfiguring  gaps  of  the  face  consequent  upon  these  lesions 
occasionally  admit  of  closure  by  an  autoplastic  operation,  the  flaps  being  bo^ 
rowed  from  the  neighboring  surface,  or  partly  from  this  and  partly  from  the  arm. 

Tumors, — Various  kinds  of  morbid  growths,  benign  as  well  as  malignant,  are 
liable  to  appear  in  the  face,  commencing  either  in  the  skin,  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, or  in  the  osseous  tissues ;  but  as  they  do  not  differ,  in  any  essential 
particular,  from  similar  diseases  in  other  regions,  they  do  not  require  any  ekbo* 
rate  notice. 
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Th«  Bebarfotif  tumor,  of  which  a  snfflcieDtly  full  account  ia  given  in  tlie 
ebapter  on  the  diBeases  of  the  akio,  is  qait«  common  in  this  region.  It  is  easily 
4Lttiii|rnished  by  its  tartly  developracut,  its  mobility  and  freedom  IVom  pain,  and 
by  ita  soft,  elii§tic  consiatence.  Its  shape  is  generally  somewhat  ovoidal,  and  its 
Tolume  ranges  from  that  of  a  pea  op  to  that  of  an  almond.  The  akio  over  it  is 
tuuially  perfectly  healthy. 

The  fibrous  tumor  is  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  seen  in  this  region,  mostly 
directly  orer  the  antmm  of  Highmore ;  glow  of  growth,  firm  in  its  consistence, 
capable  of  attaiaing  a  large  bulk,  and  liable  to  recar  after  extirpation. 

1h.e  fatty  tumor  of  the  fece  is  met  with  chieBy  in  the  upper  eyelids,  in  con- 
DMtion  with  which  it  will  hereafter  be  described.  Upon  the  cheeks  and  lips  I 
IwTe  nerer  seen  an  instance  of  it. 

The  cytiic  tumor  sometimes  occurs  in  the  face,  generally,  if  oot  invariably,  as 
•  eoDgenital  vice.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  which  fell  under  my  observation  in 
1860.  the  sijsc  of  the  tumor  was  enormous.  It  involved  the  greater  part  of  tlio 
left  aide  of  the  face  and  neck,  extending,  on  the  one  hand,  from  above  the  ear  to 
tbe  daricle,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  nose  to  the 
posterior  border  of  tbe  etemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle.  Tbe  disfigurement  was 
Teiy  grest.  A  most  extensive  and  tedious  dissection  was  necessary;  but,  not- 
withstandicg  this,  the  child,  who  was  only  si.i  weeks  old,  bore  the  operation  well, 
and  made  a  very  rapid  and  complct«  recovery. 

Cystic  formations  in  this  region  are  generally  multiple,  the  number  of  cells 
being  sometimes  very  great ;  they  are  nearly  always  closely  grouped,  have  thin 
transparent  walls  with  serons  contents,  and  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  millet- 
Mwd  up  to  that  of  a  large  marble.  In  cases  of  long  standiug  their  walls  and 
contents  are  liable  to  uudei^  varioas  tranaformatioDS,  thus  materially  changing 
their  original  character.     The  only  remedy  is  excision. 

Aneurixm  by  antulomoaia,  generally  iu  the  form  of  a  congenital  vice,  not  un- 
frequently  occurs  in  the  face,  and  requires  tbe  same  kind  of  management  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  great  rule,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  remove 
such  a  growth  by  excision,  is  to  cany  the  knife  through  the  sound  tissues,  and 
not  through  its  substance. 

A  purely  venous  tumor,  also  generally  of  a  congenital  nature,  is  liable  to 
appear  on  the  face,  and  is  easily  and  safely  dealt  with  by  excision,  the  operation, 
if  proper  care  is  token,  being  almost  bloodless  even  when  the  growth  is  of  Inor- 

Fig.  109.  F<g.  no. 


(liaate  balk.    The  annexed  sketch,  fig.  109,  represents  a  large  growth  of  this  kind, 
which  I  removed  from  the  left  side  of  the  face  and  lip  of  a  young  lady  twenty- 
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four  years  of  age,  with  the  loss  of  hardly  three  onnces  of  blood,  althongh  the 
operation  neceesarily  iorolved  the  division  of  the  coronary  artery.  The  tumor 
had  commenced  early  in  life,  and  had  greatly  disfigured  an  otherwise  very  pretty 
face.  During  the  excision,  it  literally  shrunk  away  to  nothing.  Fig.  llOEbowg 
the  result  of  the  operatioo. 

In  the  parotid  region  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  enlargements  of  the  lymphatie 
ganglions  and  various  maligDant  affections,  seated  either  in  these  bodies  or  in  the 
Gubatance  of  the  parotid  gland.  To  these  particular  attention  will  be  directed 
nnder  their  appropriate  heads. 

Wdrln  often  grow  upon  the  face,  where,  besides  their  unseemly  appearance, 
they  are  frequently  a  Bource  of  irritation  and  annoyance,  not  to  say  aoythiog  of 
their  liability,  in  some  cases,  to  take 
Fig.  111.  on  malignancy.     As  long  as  they  are 

stationary,  and  not  productive  of  in- 
convenience, they  may  be  let  alone, 
otherwise  they  shonld  promptly  be 
removed. 

The  only  malignant  disease  of  the 

face  requiring  passing  notice  here  is 

the  corroding  lupus,  or  epithelioma, 

of  which  the  annexed  sketch, 6g.  Ill, 

from  Dr.  Druitt,  affords  an  admirable 

illustration.    Generally  taking  its  rise 

in  the  form  of  a  little  Gssure,  saperfi- 

cial  ulcer,  or  wartye.icrcscencoof  the 

skin,  it  gradually  extends  in  depth 

and  circumfcreuce  until  at  length  it 

involres,  in  many  cases,  the  entire 

face — iotegnment,  muscle,  cartilage, 

and  bone — leading  thus  to  the  most 

frightful  suffering  and  deformity.  The 

-    v^.-^-'  period  at  which  death  occurs  varies, 

:-0^  on  an  average,  from  eighteen  raontbt 

CoirtriiBg  inpu.  or  ■piibaiioi..  of  Ik.  k«.  to  four  or  five  years.     Now  and  then. 

although  very  rarely,  the  disease,  after 

having  committed  extraordinary  ravages,  gradually  stops,  the  parts  cicatriw,  and 

the  morbid  action  never  recurs.     The  treatment  of  corroding  lapaa  has  been 

suEBciently  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  cutaneous  affections. 

Broad  and  unsightly  cicatricea  of  tiie  face,  especially  those  consequent  apon 
burns  and  scalds,  often  admit  of  removal  by  a  very  simple  operation,  the  viciouB 
parts  being  included  in  two  incisions,  the  edges  of  which  are  afterwards  carefully 
approximated  by  suture.  When  the  loss  of  substance  is  very  great,  it  must  be 
supplied  with  integument  borrowed  from  the  neighborhood. 

Finally,  in  surgical  operations  upon  this  region,  especially  such  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  removal  of  various  kinds  of  morbid  growths,  tbe  incisions  should  be 
planned  with  reference  to  the  least  deformity.  This  is  generally  best  done  bj 
carrying  the  knife  in  the  direction  of  the  folds  of  the  skin,  when  any  exist,  or 
where  they  will  be  likely  to  occur  as  tbe  patient  grows  older.  The  m^t  no- 
seemly  and  disfiguring  cicatrices  are,  as  a  nile,  those  which  follow  perpendicolu 
or  very  oblique  incisions. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  ETE, 

Th«  most  important  discovery  of  the  present  century,  as  an  aaxiliary  to  the 
stodj  of  the  diseaeeB  of  the  eje,  U  the  ophthalmoBCOpe,  a  coDtrivaace  hy  whose 
ud  the  dark  background  of  this  organ  may  be  lighted  up,  and  its  delicate  tisauea 
dearly  inspected.  Of  the  many  iosb-DmeDts  of  the  kind  now  in  use,  that  devised 
by  Dr.  Anagnoatakis,  of  Athena,  is  perhaps  the  most  aimple  and  valuable,  com- 
bining, as  it  does,  great  facility  of  application  with  portability  and  cheapness. 
At  all  ercDts,  it  is,  with  some  animportant  modiGcations,  the  one  now  most  gen- 
tniij  employed.  It  essentially  consists  of  a  lens  and  of  a  concave,  circular 
Birror,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  perforated  in  the  centre  by  a  small  hole,  to 
the  hack  of  which  is  fitted  a  plate  of  blackened  copper,  the  whole  being  inclosed 
in  a  brass  ring  and  mounted  upon  a  short  handle. 

Daring  the  examination,  which  must  be  made  in  a  dark  room,  the  mirror  is 
held  in  one  band,  and  the  lena  close  before  the  eye  in  the  other.  Vnless  this  pre- 
nation  be  adopted,  it  will  be  impossible,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  although 
the  bottom  of  the  organ  may  be  highly  illuminated,  to  obtain  a  distinct  view  of 
tuv  of  its  individual  parts.  The  lens  may  be  bi-conve.Y  or  bi-concave,  with  a 
focas  (htm  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  the  former  affording  an  inverted,  and  the 
Utter  an  erect  image.  The  inspection  with  the  bi-convex  instrument  is  gene- 
nlly  to  be  preferred,  as  it  is  more  easy,  less  trying  to  the  eyes  of  the  surgeon  and 
xht  patient,  and  more  satisfactory  in  regard  to  the  range  of  the  retina.     In  either 

Fig.  112. 


CMC.  the  pnpil  mnst  be  dilated  with  atropia,  in  the  proportion  of  one-twentieth 
of  a  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water,  a  small  quantity  of  which  is  applied  several 
times  to  the  eye  a  few  hours  before. 
Tbe  surgeon  and  the  patient  sit  immediately  opposite  to  each  other,  near  a 
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table  rumished  with  a  bright  lamp,  or,  what  is  better,  an  argand  bomer,  placed 
just  behind  the  patieut's  car,  as  in  fig.  112.  The  Bpeeulum  is  held  in  tfae  right 
hand,  in  Buch  a  manner  as  to  throw  the  light  from  the  lamp  into  tbe  affecl«d 
organ.  The  observer  then  looks  through  the  hole  in  the  iDstrnment,  and  ap- 
proaches or  recedes  from  the  patient's  face,  keeping  the  flume  all  the  while 
Bteadily  upon  the  eye,  ontil  he  eeea  the  pupil  appear  of  a  bright-red  color.  The 
double  coDvex  lens,  held  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  left  hasd, 
is  then  brought  close  to  the  affected  organ,  when,  by  slowly  moving  the  mirror 
back  and  forth,  he  can  soon  find  the  proper  focal  distance,  and  readily  see  a  dis- 
tinct bloodvessel,  as  well  as  other  objects,  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  eye.  This  distance 
should  be  as  firmly  maintained  as  possible,  and  the  vessel  followed  to  its  entrance 
into  the  optic  papilla.  This  is  done  either  by  moving  the  mirror  slowly  from 
side  to  side,  or,  what  is  better,  by  moving  the  leas  slightly  in  a  similar  way,  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  the  objects  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye  move  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tioa  from  the  lens.  The  optic  papilla  should  be  the  Grst  point  sought  and  in- 
Bpccted  ;  afterwards  tbe  observer  may  examine  the  adjacent  parts  of  tbe  retina 
and  choroid  as  far  forward  even  as  the  ora 
I^'E-l^S.  serrata.     The  papilla,  fig.  113,  is  seen  ae  a 

brilliaut,  well-defined,  yellowish-white  spot, 
usually  eircaJar  in  form,  and  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  neighboring  parts  of  the 
retina,  which  appear  of  a  light  pinkish  color. 
Either  in  the  middle  of  this  spot,  or  a  little 
to  one  side,  are  the  central  artery  and  vein 
of  the  retina,  each  having  two  branches,  one 
ascending  and  the  other  descending,  while 
several  smaller  ones  extend  outwardly.  By 
looking  steadily  at  these  vessels  while  slight 
pressure  is  made  with  tbe  linger  on  the  ball, 
they  will  be  found  to  move  distinctly  and 
synchronously  with  the  patse  at  the  wrisL 
The  optic  papilla  is  variously  changed  by 
H«.iih7.pp«r-Bc-.rti,.cT«.  disease.     Among  the  milder  affections,  the 

most  frequent  is  hyperemia,  or  congestioD, 
the  result  of  disease,  or  of  excessive  and  long-continued  fatigue  of  the  eye,  so 
common  in  seamstresses,  engravers,  watch-makers,  proof-readers,  and  compositors. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  dilated  and  injected 
Fig.  114.  condition  of  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  which 

is  sometimes  so  great  as  almost  to  conceal 
the  papilla,  as  in  fig.  114. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  alteratioD 
which  the  optic  papilla  experiences  is  an 
umbilical  depression,  with  perceptible  pulsa- 
tions of  the  vessels  sometimes  seen  in  glan- 
conm.  The  phenomenon,  however,  which  is 
probably  due  to  intra-ocular  pressure,  is  nsa- 
atly  not  delected  in  this  affection  until  a  late 
period.  It  is  occasionally  conjoined  vrith 
textural  changes  in  the  adjacent  portion  of 
the  rotina,  and  the  papilla  is  thcu  liable  lo 
lose  its  distinctive  appearance,  becoming  in- 
sensibly lost  in  the  surrounding  parts.  Id 
infiammation  of  the  retina,  both  this  mem- 
Hrpennitft  ar  lb*  iwiriiit.  bran e  and  the  optic  papilla  aro  preterDSlB- 

rally  va.icular,  and  not  unfrequently  the  seat 
of  plastic  deposits,  superficial  as  well  as  interstitial,  ecchymoees,  and  other  altera- 
tions, exhibited  in  figs.  115  and  11 6.  Sometimes  the  retina  is  partially  detached 
from  the  choroid  by  dropsical  accumulations,  presenting  themselves  in  the  form 
of  bluish-white,  undulating  bags,  projecting  forwards  into  the  vitreous  humor. 
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iDSkinniBttciD  of  the  choroid,  with  pxadation  and  anbBequeiit  thinning  of  that 
membrane,  and  abgorplion  of  ite  pigment,  a8  fn  tbe  disesBe  called  posterior 
Mlerolico-choroiditis,  is  characterizfd  by  the  appearance  of  brilliant  white, 
irrejrnlar  spots,  produced  by  the  strong  reflection  from  the  sclerotica.  A  number 
of  cases  have  recently  been  described  in  which  the  cellular  cysticerce,  a  peculiar 
form  of  entozoon,  vas  found  in  tbe  retina,  between  this  membrane  and  tbe  cho- 
roid, and  in  the  vitreous  humor. 

Tbe  most  common  pathological  changes  in  the  vilreouB  humor  are  liquefaction 
of  its  substance  with  diffused  turbidness,  and  brownish  shreds,  or  corpuscles,  of 
Tarious  shapes  and  sizes,  floating  in  it,  mounting  up  into  the  pupil  when  the  eye 
is  muTcl.  and  subsiding  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  organ  when  it  is  held  still.  These 
are  either  masses  of  lymph  that  have  been  detached  from  the  retina,  choroid,  or 
ciliary  body,  the  remains  of  blood  that  has  been  poured  out  into  the  eye,  or, 
perhaps,  portions  of  the  disorganized  hyaloid  membrane.  These  changes  of  the 
vitreous  body  are  nearly  always  attended  with  serious  disease  of  the  retina,  but 
it  If  often  impossible  to  distinguish  this  membrane  through  the  opaqne  substance. 
Such  floating  bodies  arc  very  readily  detected  by  tbe  ophthalmoscope  without 
the  aid  of  the  lens. 

Tbe  speculum  is  a  useful  means  also  for  determining  the  degree  of  saturation 
of  the  crystalline  lens  in  cataract  and  the  different  varieties  of  that  disease. 
Incipient  and  slight  opacities  of  that  organ,  which  had  entirety  eluded  the  most 
careful  examination  wilh  the  unnssistcd  eye,  have  sometime*  been  easily  detected 
with  this  instrument.  They  appear  as  a  brownish,  grayish,  or  drab-colored  veil, 
or  as  streaks  across  tbe  red  background  of  the  eye.  No  lens  is  necessary  in 
examining  the  crystalline  body;  and  a  weak  light  is  preferable  to  a  strong  illu- 
mination. Its  opacities  are  more  readily  detected  by  looking  obliquely  into  the 
pupil,  when  they  usually  appear  of  a  grayish  color. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  pathological  changes  in  the  back  part  of  the  eye, 
which  have  already  been  brought  to  light  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  They  are, 
however,  sufficient  to  establish  its  indispensable  importance  in  the  discrimination 
of  those  numerous  diseases  which  were  formerly  all  grouped  together  under  the 
general  name  of  amaurosis.  It  need  hardly  he  added  that  it  requires  much 
patience  and  practice  wilh  the  instrument  to  give  one  that  taitt  in  the  use  of  it 
to  necessary  to  precisian  of  diagnosis. 

Ocular  Inspection. — In  examining  this  organ  with  the  unassisted  eye,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  its  condition,  the  patient  should  sit  upon  a  chair,  in  a  good 
light,  un1ei<s  there  is  severe  inflammation,  when  he  must  sit  with  his  back  towards 
JL  The  upper  hd  may  be  gently  elevated  hy  means  of  the  index  finger,  the 
point  of  which  is  placed  against  its  free  border,  or  with  an  instrument  specially 
ooBStmcted  for  the  purpose,  as  one  of  those  representedinligs.  117,  US, and  119. 
The  lower  lid  is  easily  depressed  with  the  finger  applied  to  the  m&i^in  of  the 
orbit,  and  drawing  down  the  skin ;  a  procedure  which,  at  the  same  time,  freely 
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exposes  its  inner  surface.     Eversion  of  the  upper  lid  is  eflfocted  by  means  of  a 
probe,  director,  or  pencil,  placed  horizontally  along  the  upper  margin  of  the 


Fig.  117. 


Fig.  119. 


Fig.  118. 


Different  formi  of  elevators. 

tarsal  cartilage,  and  gently  pressed  against  the  surface,  while  the  surgeon,  standing 
behind  or  in  front  of  the  patient,  raises  the  free  margin  of  the  lid  by  the  cilia, 
with  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  • 

The  observer  must  be  careful,  in  his  inspections,  not  to  mistake  for  disease 
of  the  eye  the  discoloration  of  its  tissues  from  the  long-continued  and  improper 
use  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  stain  which  is  thus  produced,  and  which  is  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  in  the  sclerotica  and  in  the  mucous  lining  of  the  lids,  is 
of  a  dusky,  greenish,  or  dirty  sepia  tint,  and  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  deprive 
the  eye  not  only  of  its  natural  lustre,  but  to  cause  very  serious  disfigurement. 

When  the  object  is  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  eye,  to  ascertain  the  condi- 
tion of  the  crystalline  lens,  vitreous  humor,  retina,  or  choroid,  the  pupil  should 
previously  be  dilated  with  a  solution  of  atropia,  in  the  proportion  of  about  half 
a  grain  to  half  an  ounce  of  water.  Of  this,  a  few  drops  may  be  applied  to  the 
ball  every  thirty  minutes,  until  the  object  is  attained  ;  or,  instead  of  this,  a  doth, 
wet  with  a  strong  solution,  may  be  kept  upon  the  eyelids  and  eyebrow  for  several 
hours.  The  extract  of  belladonna,  formerly  so  much  employed  for  dilating  the 
pupil,  is  now  seldom  used  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  topical  use  of  atropia  occasionally  causes  unplea* 
sant  nervous  symptoms,  as  muscular  tremors,  numbness,  and  even  delirium,  aa 
from  an  overdose  exhibited  internally.  These  effects,  which  I  have  seen  in  sev- 
eral instances,  are  generally  readily  relieved  by  an  ordinary  dose  of  morphia. 
The  application  of  the  extract  of  belladonna  for  dilating  the  pupil  is  also  some- 
times followed  by  bad  symptoms,  especially  in  children  and  very  nervous  persons. 
I  have  heard  of  two  infants,  laboring  under  congenital  cataract,  who  were  de- 
stroyed by  wearing  a  belladonna  plaster  upon  the  forehead  and  temple. 

Fig.  120. 


Bandage  for  the  oje*  after  operationa. 


In  all  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  after  all  important  operations  upon 
this  organ,  the  light  should  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  patient's  apartment, 
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ft<  th*  smallest  qaantitj,  falHog  upon  the  retina,  generally  proves  hurtful.  Sonie- 
tiaiMS  the  light  requires  to  be  merely  moderated,  and  then  tiie  object  may  readily 
be  attained  by  the  use  of  a  green  shade,  of  a  semilunar  shape,  made  of  a  piece 
of  tliin  pasteboard,  covered  with  silk,  and  secured  to  the  head  by  means  of  tapes 
ti«d  at  the  occiput.  After  operations  on  the  eye,  especially  those  for  cataract 
and  artificial  pupil,  the  organ  mast  always  be  completely  screened  from  the  light, 
either  by  a  thin  handkerchief,  or  a  particular  bandage,  constructed  after  the 
Cnj^ioD  represented  in  fig.  120,  and  fastened  by  several  turns  of  a  roller.  Some- 
Xxmes  we  are  obliged  to  close  the  lids  carefully  with  adhesive  strips,  or  strips  of 
iaingla£d  plaster,  especially  after  wounds  of  the  cornea. 

FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  ITE. 

ForeifTD  bodies  are  liable  to  pass  into  the  eye,  and  to  bury  themselves  in  its 
structures,  where  they  at  once  become  a  source  of  suffering  and  inflammation. 
Tbey  are  of  various  kinds,  as  scales  of  iron,  bits  of  glass,  particles  of  stone  and 
eoal,  shot,  splinters  of  wood,  and  percussion  caps.  Although  every  part  of  the 
organ  may  be  thus  injured,  the  cornea,  from  its  exposed  situation,  is  most  fre- 
qoently  affected,  the  extraneous  substance  being  either  firmly  imbedded  in  its 
iaraellie,  lodged  immediately  beneath  its  epithelial  investment,  or  forced  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  one  end,  perhaps,  presenting  externally.  Great  care  is  often 
necessary  to  discover  its  presence,  especially  when  it  is  very  minute,  when  it  is 
composed  of  metal,  or  when  it  lies  immediately  in  front  of  the  pupil,  the  black 
background  of  which  has  a  tendency  to  obscure  it,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being 
ea&Oj  seen.  The  best  way  to  examine  the  part  is  to  stand  behind  the  patient,  as 
he  ahs  upon  a  chair  fronting  the  window,  and  then,  the  lids  being  raised,  make 
him  move  the  eye  about  in  different  directions,  thus  enabling  the  light  to  fall 
upon  every  point  of  its  surface.  In  this  manner  no  object,  however  minute,  can 
possibly  escape  detection. 

The  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  cornea  requires  more  skill  and  tact 
than  surgeons  generally  imagine.  I  have  repeatedly  had  patients  sent  to  nie 
firom  a  great  distance,  because  the  attendants  were  unable  to  afford  them  the 
neee«6ary  relief,  and  that,  too,  when  the  case  was  of  the  most  simple  nature. 
When  the  eye  is  much  inflamed,  when  the  substance  is  buried  at  a  considerable 
depth,  or  when  the  patient  is  a  child,  or  a  very  nervous,  irritable,  or  excitable 
petwm,  it  will  be  well  to  exhibit  chloroform  before  we  proceed  to  the  extraction, 
otherwise  we  shall  be  sure  to  experience  serious  annoyance.  The  upper  lid 
heiag  properly  elevated,  and  the  globe  securely  steadied  by  the  finger,  or,  in  the 
event  of  anssthesia  being  employed,  by  a  suitable  hook,  very  much  as  in  the 
operation  for  strabismus,  a  delicate  cataract  needle,  or  the  point  of  a  lancet,  is 
insinuated  around  the  foreign  body,  which  is  thus  lifted  out  of  its  bed  without 
any  digging,  a  process  which  cannot  be  too  carefally  avoided,  on  account  of  its 
ItabtUty  to  be  followed  by  severe  inflammation  and  extensive  opacity.  A  scale  of 
iron  that  has  been  retained  in  the  cornea  for  a  few  days  is  liable  to  become  oxi- 
dised ;  hence,  it  may  break  under  the  instrument,  and  require  to  be  extracted 
pieoemeaL  When  the  foreign  body  is  firmly  imbedded  in  the  layers  of  the  cornea, 
the  best  plan  will  be  to  make  an  incision  over  it,  to  its  full  length,  with  a  cata- 
ract knife,  and  then  to  dislodge  it  with  a  small  needle.  Should  it  have  perforated 
the  cornea  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  the 
lbmp&.  the  puncture  should  be  enlarged  until  this  may  be  safely  done,  care  being 
taken.  If  there  is  danger  of  the  substance  slipping  back  into  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, to  make  counter-pressure  during  the  extraction  by  a  delicate  needle  passed 
behind  the  cornea.  All  officious  interference  is,  of  course,  avoided  in  these 
cases,  especially  rude  and  extensive  probing,  as  it  might  prove  worse  than  the 
retention  of  the  extraneous  substance. 

Among  the  more  unfortunate  accidents  of  this  kind  met  with  in  this  country 
afe  lacerated  wounds  of  the  eye,  made  by  percussion  caps,  which  often  pass 
throng  the  iris  into  the  vitreous  humor,  causing  violent  and  destructive  inflam- 
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tnation,  followed  by  almost  insupportable  pain,  lasting  as  lon^  as  th€ 
body  remains  in  the  organ.  I  have  seen  more  than  a  dozen  of  such 
every  one  of  which  the  sight  was  completely  annihilated,  and  the  suflferii 
most  violent  character.  If  probing  of  the  eye  is  ever  justifiable,  it  is  uo 
circumstances ;  and  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  foreign  substance  sh* 
be  extracted  at  all  hazard.  By  putting  the  patient  under  the  influence 
thesia,  the  operation  may  be  conducted  with  comparative  safety,  and  wi 
probability  of  success. 

I  have  seen  several  bad  cases  of  injury  of  the  eye  inflicted  by  small  sh 
in  military  practice  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  organ  to  be  wounded  by 
pieces  of  iron,  and  splinters  of  wood.  Destructive  inflammation  always 
the  lodgment  of  such  bodies,  and  the  rule,  therefore,  is  to  get  rid  of  1 
speedily  as  possible. 

The  question  may  here  be  asked,  what  should  be  the  treatment  when  a 
substance,  lodged  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  cannot  be  extracted  f  Sho 
humors  be  evacuated,  or  the  organ  itself  be  extirpated,  as  some  have 
mended,  or  should  the  case  be  managed  upon  general  principles  t  Ma 
the  latter,  unless  there  be  great  local  and  general  suffering,  or  the  intej 
the  sound  eye  be  seriously  threatened  by  sympathetic  action,  in  which  e 
time  should  be  lost  in  effecting  collapse,  the  extraneous  substance  almost  i 
bly  escaping  along  with  the  contents  of  the  organ.  As  to  the  excision 
eye,  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  case,  however  severe,  warranting  so  ml 
procedure,  as  the  object  can  always  be  accomplished  equally  well  by  tb< 
operation,  which  has  the  additional  advantage,  in  many  instances,  of  affoi 
good  stump  for  an  artificial  substitute. 

Although  dissection  has  shown  that  foreign  l)odies  in  the  eye,  as  shot, 
of  iron,  and  percussion  caps,  may  become  encysted,  yet  such  an  event  is  ext 
rare,  and  does  not  afford  immunity  against  future  attacks  of  inflammatioi 
long,  in  fact,  as  the  extraneous  substance  remains,  it  is  liable  at  any  time,  vi 
free  or  adherent,  to  provoke  suffering  and  disease. 

Gunpowder  is  often  imbedded  in  the  coats  of  the  eye,  and  I  have  seen 
where  it  penetrated  the  cornea  and  became  fixed  in  the  lens  and  iris.  Th< 
accidents  of  this  kind  occur  in  mining  and  rock-blasting.  Excessive  pa 
discomfort  attend,  increased  by  the  solution  of  the  nitre  in  the  tears,  and  fol 
by  high  inflammation.  The  treatment  consists  in  picking  out  the  gra 
powder,  without  delay,  lest  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  close  over  then 
80  oppose  their  removal. 

Terrible  injuries  are  liable  to  be  inflicted  upon  this  organ  by  hot  flui 
water,  steam,  pitch,  sulphur,  lead,  solutions  of  soda  and  soap,  and  also  b 
iron,  hammered  upon  the  anvil,  the  sparks  flying  off  and  forcibly  striking  thi 
The  effects  vary  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  substance  and  the  dm 
and  violence  of  the  contact.  In  the  milder  forms  there  may  merely  be  som 
coloration,  or  discoloration  and  slight  vesication,  with  more  or  less  pain ;  i 
more  severe,  on  the  contrary,  the  part  touched  is  either  killed  ontrigbt,  o 
tissues  are  so  much  injured  as  to  slough  from  the  consequences  of  the  resu 
inflammation.  The  indication,  in  these  cases,  is  to  remove  any  foreign  ni 
that  may  be  present,  and  then  to  employ  antiphlogistic  measures,  early  and 
ciently,  in  the  hope  of  saving  structure  and  function.  Molten  lead  is  apt  tc 
lect  in  the  folds  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  should  therefore  be  sought  for  with  ^ 
care,  otherwise  it  may  escape  detection.  Pitch,  if  firmly  adherent  to  the 
may  be  detached  with  olive  oil ;  iron  is  best  picked  out  with  the  point  oi 
lancet. 

Various  chemical  irritants,  as  the  alkalies  and  acids,  are  capable  of  prodo 
severe  injury  by  their  contact  with  the  eye,  causing  violent  pain,  opacity  of 
cornea,  and  excessive  inflammation,  often  terminating  in  sloughing  and  ( 
blindness.  The  treatment  of  such  accidents  is  sufficiently  obTioos.  The 
indication  is  to  wash  away  with  the  hand  or  syringe  as  much  as  possible  of 
extraneous  matter  by  the  free  use  of  cold  or  tepid  water,  and  the  secoDC 
neutralize  what  remains  by  the  application  of  some  alkaline  or  acid  lotion,  aco 
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iBf  to  the  nature  of  the  sabstance  with  which  the  mischief  was  Inflicted.  If  the 
eye  has  been  touched  by  an  acid,  the  most  efficient  remedy  will  be  a  weak  solution 
of  bicarbonate  of  potassa ;  an  alkali,  on  the  contrary,  is  most  effectually  neutral- 
laeU  by  an  acid,  as  a  wash  of  vinegar  and  water,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the  vapor 
«f  hydrochloric  acid.  The  eye,  in  either  event,  should  be  bathed  for  a  long  time 
alter  the  extraneous  substance  has  been  dislodged,  and  then  well  anointed  with 
oiire  qH,.  a  full  anodyne  being  used  to  allay  pain,  and  leeches  to  moderate  in- 
flammation. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  too  freely  put  upon  the  eye,  whether  accidentally  or  design- 
edly, b  readily  neutralized  by  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  followed  by  the 
spplication  of  the  raw  white  of  an  egg, 

Qoicklime,  or  oxide  of  calcium,  speedily  destroys  the  structures  of  the  eye,  by 
inflicting  a  double  injury  by  its  chemical  action  and  by  the  evolution  of  heat 
vader  the  influence  of  the  tears  and  mucus.  The  foreign  matter  being  picked 
away,  the  organ  should  be  promptly  syringed  with  a  weak  solution  of  vinegar 
aad  water,  and  then  thoroughly  coated  with  oil.  It  was  formerly  imagined  that 
lagared  water,  freely  used  as  a  wash,  would  rapidly  neutralize  the  lime  under 
MGh  dreamstances,  by  forming  a  removable  soluble  compound,  but  observation 
baa  proved  this  notion  to  be  erroneous. 

DISPLACEMENT  OP  THE  BALL  OF  THE  EYE. 

Displacefnent  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  technically  called  exophthalmos,  may  be 
produced  by  various  causes,  of  which  the  most  common  are  different  morbid 
growths  in  and  around  the  orbit  A  mass  of  fat  or  an  exostosis,  by  filling  up  the 
bottom  of  this  cavity,  may  thrust  the  eye  forwards,  out  of  its  natural  position, 
and  even  force  it  out  upon  the  cheek,  completely  beyond  the  lids.  Similar  effects 
are  dometimes  caused  by  pol3rps  of  the  nose,  by  tumors  of  the  maxillary  sinus, 
and  by  morbid  growths  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  When  the  displacement  is  very 
great,  so  that  the  optic  nerve  is  put  much  upon  the  stretch,  as  well  as  compressed, 
dimnese  of  sight,  if  not  total  blindness,  is  apt  to  ensue.  When  the  dislocation  is 
the  result  of  an  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  orbit,  it  may  affect  both  organs  simul- 
taneooaly,  as  in  the  following  case,  which  fell  under  my  observation  in  1848 : — 

Powtae,  a  black  boy,  twelve  years  old,  tall  and  slender,  has  had  a  remarkable 
protnunon  of  both  eyes  ever  since  he  was  two  years  old.  At  present,  the  balls 
hang,  as  it  were,  firom  their  orbits,  projecting  nearly  half  an  inch  beyond  the  level 
ef  the  nose,  which,  however,  is  rather  flat  They  preserve  their  natural  direction, 
but  cannot  be  moved  about,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  enlarged  or 
hypertrophied.  The  sight  is  unimpaired.  The  upper  lids  are  remarkably  full 
towards  the  eyebrows,  and  are  one  inch  and  a  half  in  the  vertical  direction,  by 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  the  transverse.  Notwithstanding  this  inordinate 
development  they  are  insufficient  to  cover  the  ball  of  the  eye  completely.  The 
lower  lid  is  about  the  natural  size.  The  right  cornea,  at  its  inferior  part,  has 
ao  opaque  spot  upon  it,  and  the  pupil  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  injured, 
being  vertically  elongated.  The  orbits  do  not  seem  to  contain  any  hard  substance 
or  tumor,  as  the  finger  may  be  pushed  into  them  some  distance  between  the  brow 
sad  the  opper  part  of  the  ball.  The  boy  has  occasionally  had  neuralgic  pains  in 
the  eyes,  with  lachrymation,  but  in  other  respects  he  has  been  free  from  suffering. 
His  general  health  is  good.  The  protrusion  has  been  stationary  for  some  time 
past. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  this  boy  died,  while  under  my  care,  of  gastritis, 
thus  afTordiog  me  an  opportunity  of  examining  his  eyes  by  dissection.  Upon 
reiDOTiog  the  contents  of  the  orbits,  I  found  the  cause  of  the  protrusion  to  be 
sa  aoounnlation  of  fie^t  behind  each  biill,  within  the  muscles ;  it  was  of  a  yel- 
lowish eolor,  and  rather  more  firm  than  common.  The  ball  rested  upon  it  as  in 
a  eop.  The  optic  nerves  were  normal,  but  apparently  somewhat  longer  than 
osnaL  The  straight  muscles  of  the  right  eye  were  larger  than  those  of  the  left. 
The  hiehrymal  glands  were  forced  considerably  forward,  but  were  of  the  natural 
iii«i«  eolor,  and  structure.     The  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  especially  the  left,  was 
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had  no  ajreney  in  producing  iW  prc-ir, 

the  orbit,  may  occasinn  stri-'u*  dispi»« 
been  related  by  I'mfe^eor  Arli.  wf  Vi 
e  protrusion  of  the  bait  was  3c<.-i.<ii>{>azji 
Touiptly  relicTed  by  the  evat^'uatiuu  ul 

e  is  eometimed  caused,  at  Ira^t.  ay>[>&i 
'the  straight  muscles.  Tiii>  nff'-ciioa, 
ression  to  the  features,  is  luoel  mmni 
ids  a  tonic,  iuvigoratibg  cutin^  of  treat 
d  from  its  socket  by  estenuU  riulfui 
n  tbe  buiuan  subject,  but  once  r^w  a 
;e  uiastiff'.  only  balf  ao  hour  }>reTiuush 
cident.  The  eye  hung  conijiK'telT  <iut 
re.  without  any  injury  to  tbe  ball,  but 
iciea.  two  of  which  were  torn  ntariy  n 
lently  been  produced  by  the  rauitie  i-i 
without  any  difficulty,  and  ih^  auiuiul 
3t  appan'iit  impainuenlof  rijji.n.  Alt 
rely  to  visit  the  lady,  and  not  her  jk-j 
the  case  afibrdcd  tuc,  aud  with  wbat  ]>!> 


'THE  CO.VJUSCTIVA. 

is  the  seat  of  various  forms  of  inflaDira 
inia,  assigned  to  them  -lonpr  aj-"*  by  n 
nized  by  authors.  There  is  no  class  i 
more  uselessly  encumbered  with  uniuc 
ray  hero  of  names  well  calculated  to 
s;  the  conjunctivitises  are,  in  fact,  a 
',  catarrhal,  idiopathic,  traumatic,  pn; 
nular,  strumous,  csantheniaiuus,  and  ei 

lost  simple  form  of  conjunct! vii  is,  asi  wi 
xd,  id  that  which  res^ulls  from  the  snj 

exposure  of  the  eye  to  intense  ligbi 
er  of  the  digestire  appanitu-i.  or.  in 
ient  cause,  whether  operating  dimily 
he  general  system.  The  symptoms  der 
^dness  of  the  conjunctiva,  pain.  laohiTm; 
ilolerance  of  light,  with  a  slight  dis.i 
CU3,  barely  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  clu 
?ntly  together  in  the  morning  or  after  i 

sleep.  The  vessels,  as  seen  in  fiir.  1:; 
tortuous,  and  few  in  nural«T.  Then- 
action  of  the  lids,  no  involvemt^nt  of 
1,  iris,  or  .schrotica.  and  no  purulent  s 

In  a  word,  the  inflammatiun  is  of  the 
B  nature,  and,  unless  neglected  or  1 
red.  genentlly  disappears  in  from  xm 
days,  at  farthest,  the  eye  rapidly  rcgui 
Inrnl  characters  and  functions. 

inBamtuation  like  thi!4.  however,  ma 
^uenee  of  tnismanBgi-ment  or  a  coniiou 
■■  operation  of  the  exciting  cause,  bei»i 
more  serious  affair,  and  iu  the  cud  Iw 
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lioctire  of  exteDsive  stractoral  mischief.  The  discoloration  will  then  be  more 
diffoA^fti,  the  coDJuuctiva  exhibiting  a  uniform  scarlet  or  bloodshot  appearance ; 
and  there  will  be  excessive  lachrymation,  great  increase  of  pain,  severe  intolerance 
of  light,  a  muco-pamlent  discharge,  more  or  less  profuse  and  glutinous,  and  in- 
v<»lTement  of  some  of  the  other  structures  of  the  eje. 

The  rrdneas  of  conjunctivitis  is  peculiar,  not  only  in  the  milder  and  more 
common  forms  of  the  disease,  but  in  every  other.  It  is  of  a  scarlet  hue,  and 
mar  occur  either  in  circumscribed  spots,  or,  as  is  more  geuerally  the  case,  be 
diffused  over  the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the  ball,  except  the  cornea,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  inflammation  ;  very  generally  it  affects  also  the  inner  surface 
cif  the  lids,  and  it  may  even  be  greater  there  than  elsewhere.  It  is  seated  ex- 
closivelj  in  the  conjunctiva  and  ocular  fascia,  or  in  the  conjunctiva  and  the  sub- 
jacent cellular  tissue,  and  is  usually  most  conspicuous  where  the  membrane  is 
roAected  from  the  lids  over  the  sclerotica.  The  arrangement  of  the  vessels  is 
also  peculiar.  They  are  spread  out  arborescently,  and  are  perfectly  movable, 
turtnous,  and  remarkably  distinct,  hundreds  being  visible  in  every  direction, 
where  In  the  natural  state  there  is  hardly  one.  As  the  disease  augments  in 
tniensity,  the  vessels  are,  as  it  were,  lost,  the  inflamed  surface  exhibiting  a 
uniform  scarlet  appearance. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  redness  of  conjunctivitis  and  the  dis- 
coloration of  sclerotitis,  and,  as  the  subject  is  one  of  much  practical  importance, 
it  cannot  receive  too  much  attention.  In  the  former,  the  color  of  the  inflamed 
surface  is  scarlet,  especially  if  the  disease  has  made  considerable  progress ;  in 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  pink  or  lilac,  the  reddish  hue  contrasting  beau- 
tifully with  the  naturally  bluish  tint  of  the  fibrous  structure ;  in  the  one  it  is 
superficial  and  movable,  in  the  other  deep  and  fixed.  In  conjunctivitis,  the  ves- 
teXs  are  large  and  ramiform,  anastomosing  with  each  other  in  every  conceivable 
dtrection ;  in  sclerotitis,  they  are  very  small,  and  disposed  longitudinally,  run- 
ning from  behind  forwards  in  parallel  lines  towards  the  cornea,  where  they  form 
a  dbfttinet  zone,  often  extending  completely  round  the  eye.  In  violent  conjunc- 
tivitis, all  trace  of  vessel  is  lost ;  in  sclerotitis,  on  the  contrary,  they  always 
nfornin  distinct,  however  severe  the  attack.  A  little  attention  to  this  subject 
will  soon  familiarize  the  young  surgeon  with  these  characteristics,  and  enable 
htm  without  diificulty  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis  between  two  affections  requir- 
iug  such  opposite  modes  of  treatment 

The  pain  in  conjunctivitis  is  seldom  severe,  except  in  the  more  violent  forms, 
when  it  is  often  exquisite.  In  general,  there  is  merely  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  or  a 
feeling  as  if  there  were  a  particle  of  foreigpi  substance  in  the  eye  ;  an  occurrence 
due  to  the  distended  state  of  the  vessels.  The  uneasiness,  pain,  or  aching  is 
Ateadjr  but  liable  to  vesperal  exacerbations  and  remissions,  and  confined  mainly 
to  the  site  of  the  disease.  In  sclerotitis,  it  is  severe,  deep-seated,  paroxysmal, 
and  circumorbital,  generally  affecting  the  temple,  cheek,  and  forehead. 

The  lachrymation  is  often  considerable,  even  in  the  milder  forms  of  conjuncti- 
vitis ;  the  tears  are  hot  and  scalding,  and  often  gush  out  in  a  full  stream  the 
moment  the  lids  are  separated.  The  flow  maj  continue  profusely  for  an  indefinite 
period,  but  in  general  it  lasts  only  a  few  days,  when  it  sensibly  diminishes,  and 
soon  after  entirely  disappears,  especially  if  there  is  much  muco-purulent  secretion, 
a  plentifol  discharge  of  tears  and  matter  seldom  coexisting  for  any  length  of 
time. 

The  intolerance  of  light  varies  ;  sometimes  it  is  quite  insignificant,  at  other 
times  excessive.  In  general,  however,  it  is  an  important  symptom,  for  there  is 
hardly  a  ease  of  ophthalmia  where  there  is  not  more  or  less  of  it.  In  the  strumous 
variety  it  is  characteristic,  and  is  often  so  intense  as  to  induce  the  sufferer  to 
bury  his  face  in  the  bedclothes,  or,  if  he  is  a  child,  in  his  nurse's  lap. 

Much  difference  also  obtains  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  mucus,  pus,  or 
moco-pomleDt  matter.  In  the  more  simple  cases,  there  is  usually  only  a  slight 
increase  of  the  natural  secretion ;  but  if  the  disease  is  at  all  severe,  the  discharge 
will  be  abundant,  thick,  glutinous,  and  of  a  decidedly  muco-purulent  nature. 
Indeed,  there  are  certain  varieties  of  ophthalmia  which  derive  their  distinctive 
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features  from  the  chanveter  of  the  secretion  of  the  ioflamed  enrrocc;  as,  for  er- 
ample,  ia  purulent  and  gouorrhceal  coDJuactivitia.  The  JUeilKimian  glands, 
participatiDg  in  the  toflammatioQ,  also  furnish  an  abundant  Becretion,  of  a  pecu- 
liarly viscid  nature,  which,  mingling  with  that  derived  from  the  oiucons  mem- 
brane, causes  the  agglutjnatiun  of  tb« 
Fig.  122.  edges'of  the  lids,  so  contmon   aod  su 

annoying  in  the  mora  severe  formB  of 
conjunctivitis.  In  sclerotitis  and  cor- 
neitia,  the  discharge  of  mucus  is  geuu- 
rally  trifling,  while  the  formation  of 
pus  is  a  comparatively  rare  occuirencv. 
Tumefaction  of  the  coqjuactiva  is 
present  only  in  Eome  cases,  aud  ia  di*- 
pendent,  not  upon  any  marked  disten- 
sion  of  the  membrane  itself,  but  upon 
the  infiltration  of  the  subjacent  cellular 
tissue,  commonly  known  at  the  present 
day  as  the  ocular  fascia,  a  structure 
which,  I  believe,  I  was  the  first  to  de- 
scribe, in  1839,  and  which  plays  bo  im- 
portant a  part  in  all  the  more  violent 
forms  of  conjuDctivitis.  Possessed  of 
great  laxity,  this  texture  admits  of  ex- 
traordinary distension  with  serum,  or 
sero-plastic  matter,  giving  rise  to  the 
state  called  chemosis,  fig.  122,  and 
CiiamoiK  or  iiniiiiig  of  iha  cosjniicim.  which  is  SO  frequent  a  source  of  slough- 

ing of  the  cornea.  When  the  tnme- 
faction  exists  iu  its  worst  degree,  it  forms  a  kind  of  rim  around  the  cornea,  often 
several  lines  in  depth,  causing  the  front  of  the  ball  to  have  a  cup-shaped  appear* 
ance.  Much  swelling  is  also  frequently  present  at  the  inner  canthus,  and  at  the 
point  of  reflection  of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  lids  over  the  sclerotica.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  this  symptom  is  entirely  absent  in  sclerotitis  and  corneitia, 
as  well  as  in  the  more  deep-seated  iDflammations  of  the  eye. 

Swelling  of  the  lids  is  rarely  present  in  simple  conjunctivitis,  or  even  in  many 
of  the  more  severe  cases ;  in  puralent  and  gouorrbceal  ophthaJmia,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, it  forms  a  coeapicuous  and  troublesome  symptom,  greatly  increasing  the 
local  suffering,  as  well  as  materially  interfering  with  the  examination  and  medi- 
cation of  the  eye.  In  this  respect  again,  conjunctivitis  diO'ers  remarkably  aud 
characteristically  fh>m  sclerotitis  and  corneitis,  iu  which  the  lids  are  either  Dt>t 
swollen  at  all,  or  only  very  slightly. 

2.  DijMherUic  Injiammaium. — Under  this  appellation.  Yon  Oraefehasde- 
scribed  a  form  of  external  ophthalmia  whose  characteristic  feature  is  a  deposit  of 
lymph  in  the  snbconjunctival  cellular  tissue  both  of  the  ball  and  of  the  lids.  The 
affection,  which  may  be  either  sporadic  or  epidemic,  is  most  common  in  children 
under  three  years  of  age,  is  sometimes,  if,  indeed,  not  generally,  contagiuos,  and 
is  often  associated  with  diphtheritic  inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Both  eyes  are  usually  involved.  Infants  are  exempt  from  the  disease,  as  their 
blood  does  not  seem  to  be  capable  of  furnishing  plastic  matter. 

The  exudation  in  diphtheritic  inflammation  is  situated  in  the  cellular  layer 
beneath  the  cot^unctiva ;  consequently,  this  ntembrane  is  always  considerably 
elevated,  the  cornea  lying,  as  it  were,  in  a  hollow,  while  the  lids  are  greatly  thick- 
ened, stiff,  inelastic,  and  immovable.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  lympb  ia  also  fonod 
upon  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  tumid  part  is  smooth,  and  of  a  pale 
yellowish,  cineritions,  or  reddish-white  bne,  and  remarkably  6nn  in  its  consistence. 
The  circulation  ia  greatly  embarrassed,  the  superficial  veasela  are  enlai^d,  and 
nnmerouR  apoplectic  specks  are  observable,  denotive  of  mechanical  obstraction 
and  rupture.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  indeed,  hardly  any 
vessels  are  visible,  and  these  exhibit  the  appearance  rather  of  broken  canals  tliao 
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of  ordinuy  raxralar  tubes.  If  the  part  be  iacised  neither  blood  Dor  lymph 
empei  fWim  the  indurated  Btrnctures. 

The  symploins  are  nsaally  very  diatressing.  Photophobia  is  present  in  ^ater 
or  le«a  degree.  The  heat  is  very  intense,  as  is  shown  both  by  the  touch,  and  by 
tbe  rapid  efaporatioD  of  fluid  applications.  The  pain  ia  very  great,  even  at  the 
btginaing,  and  the  conjunctiva  is  so  sensitive  as  to  be  iutolerant  of  the  slightest 
manipalation.  Conaiderable  lacbrymation  commonly  exists,  and  the  accompanying 
diwbarge,  oeldom  copious,  ia  of  a  yellowish  or  dirty  grayish  color.  Gradually, 
a«  the  action  progresses,  the  cornea  becomes  opaque,  ulcerated,  and,  finally,  if 
relief  is  not  afforded,  gangrououn,  from  the  strangulation  of  its  vessels.  Large 
portions  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  are  sometimes  involved  in  the  slough.  The 
patient  is  feverish  and  restless  ;  the  disease  rapid  and  grave.  In  the  worst  forms 
of  tbe  affection,  the  sight  and  even  the  eye  itself  may  be  destroyed  in  twenty- 
Ibcr  boars  from  tbe  time  of  its  first  appearance. 

S.  Purulent  Injlammation. — Purulent  ophthalmia  derives  its  characteristic 
IratoreB  from  the  nature  of  the  attendant  discharge,  which  is  generally  exces- 
sively profuse,  thick,  viscid,  and  irritating;  it  sets  in  within  a  few  hours  after 
the  attack,  and  continues  steadily  until  the  disease  disappears.  It  occurs  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  the  wanner  latitudes,  where  it  is  often  epi- 
demic. Sporadic  cases  are  constantly  met  with  everywhere.  It  is  most  com- 
mon among  the  humbler  clat>ses.  and  seems  to  be  caused  by  atmospheric  vicisai- 
tndea.  The  matter  which  is  so  profusely  secreted  is  contagious,  and.  consequently, 
eapaUe  of  communicating  the  disease  by  actual  contact  or  inoculation.  The 
iattaianiation  is  of  tbe  most  vehement  character,  being  accompanied  by  the  most 
atnicioua  pain,  swelling,  discharge,  and 

intolerance  of  light ;  the  lids,  as  seen  in  Fig-  12.<t. 

ig.  HH,  are  enormously  distended;  the 
ojnjuuctiva  is  profoundly  chemosed ; 
and  the  romea,  buried  almost  out  of 
sight,  becomes  speedily  opaque,  and 
finaJly  sloaghs.  vision  being  irretrievably 
dfttroycd.  Of  the  frightful  character 
of  this  distemper,  when  it  prevails  as 
an  epidemic,  some  conception  may  be 
formed  when  it  is  stated  that  the  Chel- 
«ea  and  Kilmainham  hospitals  contained 
at  one  time,  soon  after  the  return  of  the 
Britiih  troops  from  Egypt,  2317  soldiers 
who  were  totally  blind  from  its  effects. 
Tbe  case  of  the  ship  Rodeur.  a  French 
slaver,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 

manner  in  which  the  disease  spreads  AcniepnrDteDtophihiEnniL 

aitd«r  eircnm stances  of  the  atmosphere 

favorable  to  its  propagation.  Of  the  blacks,  160  in  number,  among  whom  it  first 
broke  ont  fifteen  days  after  their  departure  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  39  of  those 
who  sniriTed  were  totally  blind,  13  lost  each  an  eye,  and  14  bad  corneal 
opacity.  Of  tbe  crew,  consisting  of  25  persons,  only  1  escaped,  and  he  was 
anacked  aoon  after  he  landed  at  Uuadaloupe.  It  is  asserted  that  30,000  cases 
rf  this  disease  occurred  in  tbe  Prussian  army,  from  1813  to  1821 ;  and  the 
Belgian  army,  it  wonld  seem,  has  suffered  still  more  extensively. 

Paroleat  ophthalmia  occasionally  occurs  in  the  iv/ant  within  a  few  days  after 
hifth,  in  consequence,  as  has  frequently  been  supposed,  of  inoculation  with  gon- 
orr^iBal  or  leucorrhtEal  matter  derived  from  tbe  mother  at  the  time  of  birth, 
Th*t  rach  a  thing  is  possible  is  unquestionable,  for  multiplied  observation  has 
fally  established  the  fact ;  but  that  it  is  generally,  or  even  frequently,  the  cause 
•f  the  disease,  is  certainly  not  true.  Of  the  numerous  cases  that  I  have  seen  of 
it.  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  a  solitary  one  to  tbe  effects  of  inocniation  of 
any  kind,  antwithstanding  tbe  most  minute  and  circumstantial  inquiry  into  their 
history.     The  molJiera  in  all  were  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion,  as  it  respected 
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their  chastity,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  perfectly  trDtbrnl.  Hj  con- 
viction is  tbat  the  disease,  as  it  usually  appears,  is  of  atmospheric  origin,  depend- 
ing npon  the  same  causes  as  the  puralent  ophthalmia  of  adults,  and  that  it  is, 
therefore,  wholly  free  from  Bpecific  poison,  althoagh,  perhaps,  capable  of  being 
GommuDicated  by  inoculation.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  characterized  by  an 
abnndant  discharge  of  a  thick,  yellowish  pus,  great  rednesa  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  so  much  swelling  of  the  lids  as  to  render  it  extremely  difBcnlt,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  separate  them,  'bo  as  to  get  anything  like  a  fcir  view  of  the  cornea, 
which  is  often  early  involved  in  the  disease.  These  appearances  are  well  seen 
ill  6g.  124-    The  inost  healthy  children,  as  well  as  the  most  puny,  are  subject  to 

Pfg.  124. 


Puralent  ophtbuli 


this  disease,  the  former,  according  to  my  experience,  suffering  more  frequently 
than  the  latter ;  it  generally  mns  a  rapid  course,  and,  unless  properly  managed, 
often  eventuates  in  total  blindness,  especially  when,  as  nsnally  happens,  both 
eyes  are  affected. 

4.  Oonorrkaeal  Ophthalmia. — This  disease  is  produced  by  the  contact  of  g<m- 
orrhtnal  matter.     It  is  a  most  virulent  form  of  inflammation,  ^treading  with 
great  rapidity  from  the  conjunctiva  to  the 
Fig.  12S.  other  structures  of  the  eye,  which  is  usually 

completely  destroyed  in  a  few  days.  lu 
principal  phenomena  are  excessive  dis- 
coloration, and  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  of  the  lids,  profuse  muco-pumlent  dis- 
charge, of  a  yellowish  and  very  viscid  cha- 
racter, great  pain,  lachrymation,  and  in- 
tolerance of  light,  and  early  opacity  of  the 
cornea,  which  soon  dies  and  sloughs,  thus 
permitting  the  esc^e  of  the  humors  with 
the  consequent  collapse  of  the  eye,  as  io 
fig.  125.  Positive  inoculation  is  UBCtaauj 
to  the  prodaction  of  this  disease ;  1  have 
never  seen  an  instance  where  it  showed  K- 
self  as  a  secondary  affection,  and  I  strongly 
qnestiou  the  possibility  nf  such  an  occur- 
rence, notwithstanding  the  many  apparent 
pniofa  that  have  been  adduced  in  its  sap- 
port  The  disease  usually  begins  in  one 
eye,  but  in  most  cases  the  other  becomes 
SlutcinhdidiiatiiBortbiniopbihaiDiL        also  involved  from  th«  accidental  contact  of 

the  matter. 
There  is  something  very  curious  about  this  disease,  which  has  not  yet  been 
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Mtufkctorilr  elucidated,  ir  ^norrhceal  ophthalmia  ie  resUj  aa  entity,  why  is 
h  thAt  it  does  not  occar  more  frequently,  for  there  are  thouaands  of  persons, 
i|W>nuit  Kod  filthy,  who,  while  laboriug  under  apeciSc  nrethritis,  constantly  carry 
their  finfcera,  besmeared  with  matter,  to  the  eye,  often  rubbing  and  scratching  it, 
utd  yet  do  not  contract  the  disease  ?  May  we  iofer  from  this  that  it  is  difficult 
of  propagation,  or  that  it  can  only  be  produced  in  this  way  in  some  individuals, 
and  not  in  oUiersf  Authors  constantly  adduce  coses  in  which  this  variety  of 
cprfithalmia  ii  said  to  have  been  induced  by  the  contaot  of  the  patient's  urine, 
emplojed  for  bathing  the  eye,  under  the  popular  belief  that  it  is  a  good  and 
fprMly  mre  for  the  disease.  Now,  is  this  possible  f  Does  not  this  admixture 
ftf  th^  two  fluids  effectually  destroy  the  specific  poison  of  gonarrhtsa?  Could 
the  matter  of  smallpox,  chancre,  and  other  diseases  withstand  the  neutralizing 
iu8aeu<.-e  of  so  acrid  and  read ily-decora posed  a  fluid  as  the  urine  f  These  ques- 
tions afford  food  for  reflection,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  settled  before  we  receive 
08  true  oil  that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject.  This  is  the  more  necessary, 
becmuse  it  is  well  known  that  the  ordinary,  non-specific  form  of  purulent  ophthal- 
mia often  destroys  the  eye  completely  in  less  than  three  days  aiter  its  outbreak. 
Jleantjme,  the  only  evidence  that  the  disease  is  of  a  gonorrbixal  nature  is  derived 
from  its  history ;  that  is,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  afl'ectian  of  the  eyo  is 
^Mcific,  unless  we  know  that  the  patirnt  is  laboriug  under  specific  urethritis. 
Sach  a  diagnosis  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  very  philosophical,  for  it  may  well  be 
oiked  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  a  non-specific  but  destructive  inflammation 
of  the  eye  to  take  place  during  the  progress  of  an  ordinary  gonorrhoea,  and  yet 
be  entirely  independent  of  it  t  As  for  myself,  I  can  readily  conceive  of  such  an 
ficenrrence,  although,  granting  all  that  might  be  said  respecting  it,  it  would  be 
very  natural  to  view  the  two  affections  in  the  light  of  cause  and  effect 

5.   Granular  Injlamination. — The  lids  are  occasionally  the  seat  cf  a  villous 
rendition  of  the  conjunctiva,  liable  to  degenerate  into  little  bodies,  which,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  structures  observed  upon  a 
he«Ung   tUoer,  are   denomin^xd   granulations,  and  ^^S- 1^^- 

which  are  well  seen  in  fig.  136.  These  bodies,  which 
an  nothing  bat  enlarged  villi,  found  in  snch  abun- 
dance upon  nearly  all  mucous  surfaces,  are  never 
piuiut  in  ordinary  conjunctivitis,  while  they  are  ex- 
Dcedia^y  common  in  certain  varieties  of  that  disease, 
especial^  snch  aa  are  attended  with  purulent  dis- 
ehftrgfl,  often  forming  in  an  almost  incredibly  short 
time.  Tbey  are  always  most  abundant  upon  the 
upper  lid,  where  they  are  frequently  extremely  large  omnaur  ud. 

and  numerous,  giving  the  mucous  surface  a  rough, 

nammillated  appearance,  not  unlike  that  of  a  strawberry;  they  are  of  a  deep 
nd  eolor,  and  usually  occnr  in  groups,  which  are  often  separated  by  well-marked 
tmm.  Similar  bodies  are  generally  met  with  on  the  lachrymal  caruncle, 
thoogti  seldom  in  large  numbers.  On  the  lower  ltd  they  are  always  comparatively 
•mall,  nnd  more  straggling  than  on  the  upper. 

In  tfae  Southwest,  where  these  granulations  are  extremely  common,  I  often  saw 
ihnn  tbnn  in  immense  numbers,  and  of  extraordinary  size,  in  leas  than  forty- 
eight  hours  Itam  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  In  some  r^ions  of  that 
Montry,  especially  in  the  Wabash  Valley  of  Indiana,  and  some  parts  of  Illinois, 
KeBiacky.  and  Mississippi,  the  disease  is  occasionally  epidemic.  Boatmen  on 
As  Ohio,  Uississippi,  and  other  rivers  are  remarkably  prone  to  its  attacks. 
Daring  my  residence  at  Louisville,  I  treatttd  large  numbers  of  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  other  cities,  as  St.  Louis.  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  and  Chicago,  have 
always  bad  a  fhll  share  of  them.  The  malady  was  much  more  common  in  men 
than  in  women,  and  in  young  and  middle-aged  subjects,  than  in  children  and  old 
persons,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  oft«n  of  a  miasmatic  origin.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certainly  most  frequent  in  those  regions  of  the  Southwest 
where  nrnrolgia  and  intermittent  fever  are  most  prevalent.  Persous  who  sleep 
ruL.  It. — 11 
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thefr  chastity,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  perfectly  trnthful.  My  con- 
victtOD  is  that  the  disease,  aa  it  naually  appears,  is  of  atmospheric  origio,  depead- 
iDg  upon  the  same  causes  as  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  adults,  and  that  it  is, 
therefore,  wholly  free  from  specific  poison,  although,  perhaps,  capable  of  being 
comaiuntcated  by  inoculation.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  cbantcterized  by  an 
abundant  discharge  of  a  thick,  yellowish  pus,  great  redness  of  the  conjunctira, 
and  BO  much  swelling  of  the  lids  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  separate  them, 'so  as  to  get  anything  like  a  fair  view  of  the  cornea, 
which  is  often  early  involved  in  the  disease.  These  appearances  are  well  seea 
iu  fig.  124.    The  most  bealtby  children,  as  well  as  the  moat  puny,  are  subject  to 

Kg.  124. 


Ponlsnt  ophtbali 


this  disease,  the  former,  according  to  my  experience,  suffering  more  fi-eqnently 
than  the  latter ;  it  generally  runs  a  rapid  course,  and,  unless  properly  maosged, 
often  eventuates  in  total  blindness,  especially  when,  as  naually  happens,  both 
eyes  are  affected. 

4.  Qonorrkaal  Ophthalmia. — This  disease  is  produced  by  the  contact  otgoa- 
orrhceal  matter.     It  is  a  most  virulent  form  of  infiammation,  spreading  with 
great  rapidity  from  the  conjunctiva  to  the 
Fig.  120.  other  structures  of  the  eye,  which  is  usually 

completely  destroyed  in  a  few  days.  Its 
principal  phenomena  are  excessive  dis- 
coloration, and  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  of  the  lids,  profuse  maco-pumleDt  dis- 
charge, of  a  yellowish  and  very  viacid  cha- 
racter, great  pain,  lachrymation,  and  io- 
lolerance  of  light,  and  early  opacity  of  the 
cornea,  which  soon  dies  and  slonghs,  thus 
permitting  the  escape  of  the  humors  with 
the  consequent  collapse  of  the  eye,  as  in 
fig.  185.  Positive  inoculation  is  necessary 
to  the  prodnction  of  this  disease  ;  I  have 
never  seen  an  instance  where  it  showed  it- 
self as  a  secondary  affection,  and  i  strongly 
question  the  possibility  of  such  an  occur- 
rence, notwithstanding  the  many  apparent 
proofs  that  haye  been  adduced  in  its  sop- 
port.  The  disease  usually  begins  in  ooe 
eye,  but  in  most  cases  the  other  becontes 
siua  or  th*  iidi  Id  (onorrbcHi  ophihiinim.  kIbo  involved  from  the  aocidcntal  contact  tt 
the  matter. 
There  is  something  very  curious  about  tbis  disease,  which  has  not  yet  bwn 
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tfuAcUtrilj  clacidated.  If  gonorrhcEal  ophthalmia  is  really  an  entity,  why  is 
I)  ckAt  it  does  not  occur  more  frequently,  for  there  are  tboaBands  of  persona, 
YMraot  Mid  filthy,  who,  while  laboring  under  specific  nrethritis,  constantly  carry 
itetr  fio|t«nt,  besmeared  with  matter,  to  the  eye,  often  robbing  and  scratching  it, 
mi  yet  do  not  contract  the  disease  ?  May  we  infer  from  this  that  it  is  difficult 
J  prapagstion,  or  that  it  can  only  be  produced  id  this  way  in  some  individuals, 
udaot  is  others f  Authors  constantly  adduce  cases  in  which  this  variety  of 
ophthalmia  is  said  to  have  been  induced  by  the  contaot  of  the  patient's  urine, 
fopIoTcd  for  bathing  the  eye,  under  the  popular  belief  that  it  is  a  good  and 
(]M^y  Mire  for  the  disease.  Now,  is  this  possible  ?  Docs  not  this  admixture 
ol  the  two  fluids  effectually  destroy  the  specific  poison  of  gonorrhixa  7  Could 
tta  nutter  of  smallpox,  chancre,  and  other  diseases  withstand  the  neutralizing 
iofliKnce  of  so  acrid  and  readily-decomposed  a  fluid  as  the  urine  F  These  ques- 
uaaa  afford  food  for  reflection,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  settled  before  we  receive 
■t  true  all  that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject.  This  is  the  more  necessary, 
bcesose  it  is  well  known  that  the  ordinary,  non-speciGc  fbnn  of  purulent  ophthal- 
mia oft«n  destroys  the  eye  completely  in  less  than  three  days  after  its  outbreak. 
MMBtime,  tb«  only  evidence  that  the  disease  is  of  a  gouorrbteal  nature  is  derired 
tnm  its  history;  that  is,  we  cannot  be  certaiu  that  the  affectioa  of  the  eye  is 
sperifie,  unless  we  know  that  the  patient  is  laboring  under  specific  urethritiB. 
iSoch  a  diagnosis  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  very  philosophical,  for  it  may  well  be 
ukcd  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  a  uon-speciGc  but  destructive  inflammatiou 
of  the  eye  to  take  place  during  the  progress  of  an  ordinary  gonorrhcea,  and  yet 
bt  ntirely  indepeadeut  of  itf  As  for  myself,  I  can  readily  conceive  of  such  an 
ocTurrence,  although,  granting  all  that  might  be  said  respecting  it,  it  would  be 
rtrj  natural  to  view  ^e  two  affections  in  the  light  of  cause  and  effect. 

5.  Oranular  Injlammation. — The  lids  are  occasionally  the  seat  ot  a  villous 
condition  of  the  conjunctiva,  liable  to  degenerate  iuto  little  bodies,  which,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  structures  observed  upon  a 
healing   ulcer,  are    dcnomiuated   granulations,    and  ^'e-  '^^^■ 

which  are  well  seen  in  fig.  19S.  These  bodies,  which 
■re  nothing  hat  enlarged  villi,  found  in  such  abun- 
duc«  npon  nearly  all  mucous  surfaces,  are  never 
pcMent  in  ordinary  conjunctivitis,  while  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly ecmmon  in  certaiu  varieties  of  that  disease, 
specially  soeh  as  are  attended  with  purulent  dis- 
ebuge,  often  forming  in  an  almost  incredibly  short 
tine.  Tb«7  are  always  most  abuudaut  upon  the 
■pper  lid,  when  they  are  frequently  extremely  large  OiinnUr  iid. 

and  muneroos,  giving  the  raucous  surface  a  rough, 

■ammillated  appearance,  not  unlike  that  of  a  strawberry ;  they  are  of  a  deep 
fed  tcAoT,  and  usually  occur  in  groups,  which  are  often  separated  by  well-marked 
kuores.  Similar  bodies  are  generally  met  with  on  the  lachrymal  caruncle, 
IhoQgh  •eldom  in  large  numbers.  On  the  lower  lid  they  are  always  comparatively 
iinaU,  and  more  straggling  than  on  the  upper. 

Id  the  Southwest,  where  these  granulations  are  extremely  common,  I  often  saw 
tlwm  fernn  in  immense  unml>ers,  and  of  extraordinary  size,  in  less  than  forty- 
eight  hoars  ftvm  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  In  some  r^ions  of  that 
eraotry,  especially  in  the  Wabash  Valley  of  Indiana,  and  some  parts  of  Illinois, 
Kcntoeky,  and  Mississippi,  the  disease  is  occasionally  epidemic  Boatmen  on 
the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  other  rivers  are  remarkably  prone  to  its  attacks. 
DwTDg  my  residence  at  Louisville,  I  treated  large  numbers  of  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  other  cities,  as  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  and  Chicago,  have 
alwap  had  a  full  share  of  them.  The  malady  was  much  more  common  in  men 
Ihaa  in  women,  and  in  yonng  and  middle-aged  sabjects,  than  in  children  and  old 
fKnoDS,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  often  of  a  miasmatic  origin.  However 
this  may  be,  it  ia  certainly  most  frequeut  iu  those  regions  of  the  Southwest 
where  neoralgia  and  intermittent  fever  are  most  prevalent.  Persons  who  sleep 
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their  chastity,  and,  as  for  as  could  be  ascertained,  perfectly  trntbfDi.  My  con- 
viction is  that  the  disease,  as  it  usually  appears,  is  of  atmospheric  origin,  depend- 
ing upon  the  same  causes  as  the  puralent  ophthalmia  of  adalts,  and  that  it  is, 
therefore,  wholly  free  from  specific  poison,  altbongb,  perhaps,  capable  of  being 
communicated  by  inoculation.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  characterized  by  aa 
abundant  discharge  of  a  thick,  yellowish  pus,  great  redness  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  so  much  swelling  of  the  lids  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  separate  them, 'so  as  to  get  anything  like  a  fair  view  of  the  cornea, 
which  is  often  early  iarolved  in  the  disease.  These  appearances  are  well  seen 
iu  fig.  124.    The  most  healthy  children,  as  well  as  the  most  puny,  are  subject  to 

Fig.  124. 
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this  disease,  the  former,  according  to  my  experience,  suffering  more  fVeqaeotly 
than  the  latter ;  it  generally  rnns  a  rapid  course,  and,  unless  properly  managed, 
often  eventuates  in  total  blindness,  especially  when,  as  nsually  happens,  both 
eyes  are  affected. 

4.  Qonorrhceal  Ophthalmia. — This  disease  is  produced  by  the  contact  of  goD- 
orrhceal  matter.     It  is  a  most  virulent  form  of  inflammation,  spreading  with 
great  rapidity  from  the  coqjunctiva  to  the 
Fig.  12fi.  other  structures  of  the  eye,  which  is  usually 

completely  destroyed  iu  a  few  dayt.  Its 
principal  phenomena  are  excessive  dis- 
coloration, and  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  of  the  lids,  profuse  muco-purnlent  dis- 
charge, of  a  yellowish  and  very  viscid  cha- 
racter, great  pain,  lachrymation,  and  ia- 
tolerance  of  light,  and  early  opacity  of  the 
cornea,  which  soon  dies  and  sloughs,  thus 
permitting  the  escape  of  the  humors  with 
the  consequent  collapse  of  the  eye,  as  in 
fig.  125.  Positive  inoculation  is  necessary 
to  the  prodnction  of  this  disease  ;  I  hate 
never  seen  an  instance  where  it  showed  it- 
self as  a  secondary  affection,  and  I  strongly 
question  the  possibility  of  each  an  oceot- 
renco,  notwithstanding  the  many  apporeot  I 
proofs  that  hare  been  adduced  in  its  sap-  , 
port.  The  disease  usually  begins  in  oae  ^ 
eye,  but  in  most  cases  the  other  becoBM 
stiwot  UwiidiiBioBDrrbmigpiiOiiiiiiiik.  also  involved  fVom  th«  accidental  contact  rf  . 
the  matter,  ' 

There  is  something  very  curious  about  this  disease,  which  has  not  yet  bfVQ 
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aadtOotHf  elacidaUd.     If  ^norrhoeal  ophthalmia  is  really  an  entity,  why  is 

it  th«l  it  does  not  occur  more  frequeotly,  for  there  are  thonsanda  of  persons, 
irBi>mit  ud  filthy,  who,  while  laboring  under  specific  urethritis,  constantly  carry 
anrfiDfc«r8,  besmeared  with  matter,  to  the  eye,  often  rubbiog  and  scratching  it, 
■d  jet  do  not  contract  the  disease  ?  May  we  infer  from  tbia  that  it  is  difficult 
d  prapa^tion,  or  that  it  can  only  be  produced  in  this  way  in  some  individuals, 
■ndnotiB  others7  Authors  constantly  adduce  cases  in  which  this  variety  of 
■fAtbtlnia  ia  aaid  to  bare  been  induced  by  the  cootaot  of  the  patient's  urine, 
mpFoTed  for  bkthing  the  eye,  under  the  popular  belief  that  it  ia  a  good  and 
ffft^y  Fare  for  the  diaease.  Now,  is  this  possible  f  Does  not  this  admixture 
•i  the  two  fluids  effectually  destroy  the  specific  poison  of  gonorrbcea  ?  Could 
ibe  milter  of  smallpos,  chancre,  and  other  diseases  withstand  the  neutralizing 
lolaeDw  of  HO  acrid  and  readily-decompoaed  a  fluid  as  the  urine  f  These  ques- 
lioBs  affurd  food  for  reflection,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  settled  before  we  receive 
M  tnt  ali  that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  This  is  the  more  necessary, 
IcciiiM  it  is  well  known  that  the  ordinary,  non-specific  form  of  purulent  ophthal- 
mia uften  destroys  the  eye  completely  in  less  than  three  days  after  its  outbreak. 
Mcaaliaw,  the  only  evidence  that  the  disease  is  of  a  gonorrhtsal  nature  is  derived 
(ram  its  history ;  that  is,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  affection  of  the  e;e  is 
sperilc,  unless  we  know  that  the  patient  is  laboring  under  speciGc  urethritis. 
Soch  a  diagnosis  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  very  philosophical,  for  it  may  well  be 
uked  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  a  non-specific  but  destructive  inflammation 
of  like  eye  to  take  place  during  the  progress  of  an  ordinary  gonorrhsa,  and  yet 
bt  nitirely  independent  of  itF  As  for  myself,  I  con  readily  conceive  of  such  an 
Ktarrence,  although,  granting  all  that  might  be  said  respecting  it,  it  would  be 
very  natonl  to  view  the  two  affectiona  in  tie  light  of  cause  and  effect 

5.  Orantdar  Injtammation. — The  lids  ore  occasionally  the  seat  of  a  villous 
cooditioa  of  the  conjunctiva,  liable  to  degenerate  into  little  bodies,  which,  from 
tbeir  resemblance  to  the  structures  obaerved  upon  a 
healing   uloer,  are    denominated   granulations,   and  ^'6-  l^S- 

vlich  ate  well  seen  in  Gg.  136.  These  bodies,  which 
in  nothing  but  enlarged  villi,  found  in  such  abun- 
iwet  npoQ  nearly  all  mucous  surfaces,  ore  never 
praent  in  ordinary  conjunctivitis,  while  they  are  ez- 
(Mdingly  common  in  certain  varieties  of  that  disease, 
eipectally  snch  as  are  attended  with  purulent  dis- 
mfge,  often  forming  in  ao  almost  incredibly  short 
tiiiJC.  They  are  always  most  abundant  upon  the 
vffHT  lid,  where  they  are  frequently  extremely  large  Onnniir  ua. 

■ltd  Dnmerona,  giving  the  mucous  surface  a  rough, 

Bammilloted  appearance,  not  unlike  that  of  a  strawberry ;  they  are  of  a  deep 
Kd  e^or,  oad  usually  occur  in  groups,  which  are  often  aeporated  by  well-marked 
faiaret.  Similar  bodies  are  generally  met  with  on  Uie  lachrymal  caruncle, 
tlwogfa  Kldom  in  large  nnmbera.  On  the  lower  lid  they  are  alwaya  comparatively 
small,  and  more  straggling  than  on  the  upper. 

In  the  Southwest,  where  these  granulations  are  extremely  common,  T  often  saw 
them  rorxn  in  immense  nombers,  and  of  extraordinary  size,  in  less  than  forty- 
(tght  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  In  some  regions  of  that 
uantry,  especially  in  the  Wabash  Valley  of  Indiana,  and  some  parts  of  Illinois, 
Kntocky.  and  Mississippi,  the  disease  is  occasionally  epidemic.  Boatmen  on 
Ac  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  other  rivers  are  remarkably  prone  to  its  attacks. 
Dving  my  residence  at  Loaisville,  I  treated  large  numbers  of  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  other  cities,  as  St  Louis,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  and  Chicago,  have 
alvays  bad  a  fiill  share  of  them.  The  malady  was  mnch  more  common  in  men 
this  in  women,  and  in  yonng  and  middle-aged  sabjects,  than  in  children  and  old 
pnaeoi,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  often  of  a  miasmatic  origin.  However 
tUi  may  be,  it  is  certainly  most  frequent  in  thoae  regions  of  the  Southwest 
vbcTF  neuralgia  and  iutennittent  fever  are  most  prevalent  Persona  who  sleep 
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out  in  the  open  air,  or  who  travel  much  at  night,  are  particularly  liable  to  it^ 
attacks. 

The  disease  is  always  attended  with  a  profuse  discharge  of  thick,  Tiscid, 
yellowish  pus,  and  with  the  other  phenomena  of  the  more  violent  forms  of  con- 
junctivitis. From  the  friction  which  the  granulations  constantly  exert  upon  the 
ball,  the  cornea  is  soon  involved  in  interstitial  deposits,  and  is  thus  often  rendered 
completely  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  vision.  As  this  peculiar  state  of  the  lids 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  examination  of  their  inner  surface,  they 
should  always  be  thoroughly  everted  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  paitileut 
discharge,  leading  to  a  suspicion  of  its  existence.  An  immense  number  of 
cases  have  come  under  my  observation  where  total  blindness  was  produced  by 
this  disease,  without  the  attending  physician  having  ever  inspected  the  parts,  or 
known  what  the  real  nature  of  the  affection  was. 

As  to  strumous  ophthalmia,  the  consideration  of  such  a  disease  woald  evi- 
dently  be  misplaced  among  the  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva;  it  is  an 
affection  of  the  whole  eye  and  of  the  constitution  at  large,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  brought  in  under  another  head. 

Treatment. — lu  the  treatment  of  conjunctivitis,  even  of  the  more  severe  Tarie- 
ties,  the  practitioner  must  constantly  divest  his  mind  of  the  idea  of  specifics  ;  he 
must  recollect  that  the  affected  structure  is  mucous  in  its  character,  and  that 
the  disease,  except  in  its  milder  grades  and  forms,  will  speedily  extend  to  the 
adjoining  parts,  involving  them  in  mischief,  if  not  in  irreparable  ruin.      He 
must  be  particularly  upon  the  alert  when  the  inflammation  is  attended  with  maco- 
porulent  discharge,  great  swelling  of  the  lids,  chemosis,  and  atrocious  pains ;  for, 
under  such  circumstances,  there  is  great  danger  of  serious  involvement  of  the 
other  tunics  of  the  eye,  particularly  of  the  cornea,  the  slightest  opacity  of  which 
always  awakens  the  most  painful  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  expenenciHi 
surgeon  for  the  safety  of  the  affected  organ.     Any  such  appearance  should  put 
us  upon  our  guard  respecting  the  prognosis  of  the  case,  while  it  should  induce 
us  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  arrest  the  morbid  action.     An  examination  of  the 
eye  should  not  be  made  oftener  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  observe  its  condi- 
tion, but  such  information  should  not  be  neglected  on  any  account,  although  it 
may  be  obliged  to  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  considerable  suffering. 

The  milder  foims  of  conjunctivitis  generally  yield  to  very  simple  treatment 
Confinement  in  a  dark  room  for  a  short  time,  light  diet,  an  active  purge,  and 
tepid,  cool,  or  cold  bathing  of  the  eye,  with,  perhaps,  a  Dover's  powder  at  bed- 
time, constitute  the  most  appropriate  remedies.     When  the  inflammation  is  more 
violent,  or  disposed  to  be  somewhat  obstinate,  the  list  may  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture,  with  greater  restriction  of  the 
diet,  and  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  affected  tissues 
by  leeching  or  cupping.     Depletion  by  the  lancet  can  be  required  only  when  the 
patient  is  plethoric  and  the  inflammation  intense.     Under  such  circumstances 
the  surgeon  never  hesitates  to  take  blood  freely,  drawing  it  from  a  large  orifice 
in  a  bold  and  rapid  stream,  just  as  we  do  in  any  other  inflammation  threatening 
loss  of  structure  and  function.    Judging  from  the  remarks  of  some  recent  ophthal- 
mic writers  respecting  general  bleeding  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  one  would  suppose 
that  they  considered  this  organ  as  forming  a  sort  of  system  by  itself,  not  governed 
by  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  economy.     I  am  certainly  not  inclined  to  carry  the 
operation  so  far  as  some  practitioners,  who,  according  to  their  own  reports,  have 
occasionally  reduced  their  patients  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave  by  it,  draining 
them  to  almost  complete  anemia,  or  until  the  countenance  was  of  a  deadly, 
waxen,  pallid  appearance,  and  the  poor  sufferer  could  hardly  raise  his  head  of 
the  pillow.     Such  a  course  is  quite  as  censurable  as  the  opposite.     One  good, 
thorough  bleeding,  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  while  the  patient  is  in 
the  semi-erect  posture,  will  often  cut  short  an  attack,  which,  without  such  a 
measure,  might  eventuate  in  the  destruction  of  the  eye,  or,  at  all  events,  in  great 
suffering!  and  more  or  less  impairment  of  sight.     The  same  rules  that  are  appli- 
cable to  bleeding  in  other  diseases  are  applicable  to  this.     The  robust  ooito- 
tryman  will  bear  the  loss  of  blood  much  better  than  the  man  who  lives  in  a 
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crowded  city,  who  is  the  inmate  of  an  ill-ventilated  hospital,  or  who  has  spent 
lialf  hid  time  in  intemperance  and  dissipation.  The  extremes  of  life,  the  state 
</  the  system,  and  the  nature  of  the  attack,  must  all  be  taken  into  the  account. 
Wben  general  bleeding  is  contra- indicated,  blood  may  nearly  always  be  taken, 
with  great  advantage,  by  leeching  and  cupping,  practised  early  and  efficiently, 
hat  not  indiscriminately  and  causelessly. 

Among  the  more  important  remedies  in  the  different  forms  of  conjunctivitis 
eatbarti«s  hold  a  prominent  rank ;  unless  there  is  some  positive  contra-indication, 
th«v  should  partake  somewhat  of  a  drastic  character,  so  that  they  may  produce 
hufik  a  derivative  and  purgative  effect  They  should  be  given  early  and  late  in 
the  disease,  with  proper  regard,  of  course,  to  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the 
f^Mte  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Among  the  more  appropriate  articles 
are  senna  and  Epsom  salts,  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar,  and  the  compound  calomel 
pflL  WTieo  decided  evidence  of  gastric  disorder  exists,  the  use  of  the  purgative 
may  be  preceded  by  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic.  Vomiting,  however,  is  only 
admissfhle  so  long  as  there  is  no  tendency  to  disorganization  of  the  eye ;  for, 
when  this  is  present,  the  concussion  which  it  would  cause  could  hardly  fail  to 
pore  injarioQS.  Nauseants  must  be  used  more  or  less  freely  in  all  stages  of  the 
t&flammatioQ  ;  either  in  the  form  of  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture,  or  in  that 
of  «oIation  of  tartar  emetic  and  morphia ;  the  dose  and  the  frequency  of  its  repe- 
tition being  regulated  by  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case.  Mercury  is 
ROW  rarely  given  in  any  form  of  conjunctivitis,  whatever  may  be  its  degree  or 
character,  experience  having  shown  that  it  is  destitute  of  controlling  power.  It 
is  only  when  there  is  much  disorder  of  the  secretions  that  it  should  be  thought  of 
in  oonoection  with  the  disease.  Anodynes  must  be  administered  freely,  whenever 
tbert  14  much  local  suffering,  or  inability  to  sleep,  at  every  stage  of  the  malady, 
aad  in  all  classes  of  subjects,  unless  there  are  strong  and  decided  contra-indica- 
tioos;  for,  besides  answering  these  important  purposes,  they  usually  prove  of 
iiamense  benefit  in  affording  quietude  to  the  affected  organ,  an  object  of  such 
great  consequence  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  generally.  Elevation  of  the 
mad  and  exclusion  of  the  light  will,  of  course,  receive  due  attention. 

Locally,  none  but  the  mildest  remedies  should  be  employed.  It  is  a  great 
mstake,  jet  one  which  is  constantly  committed  even  by  men  otherwise  expe- 
rienced, to  use  strong  applications  to  the  eye  in  every  form  and  stage  of  the 
inflammatioD.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  and  unscientific,  and,  consequently, 
more  prejudicial  to  the  parts,  than  such  a  procedure.  How  often  have  I  seen 
the  simplest  coi^junctivitis,  which  in  a  few  days  might  have  disappeared  spon- 
taoeoasly,  converted  jnto  a  most  violent,  obstinate,  and  protracted  disease  by 
the  untimely  use  of  a  coUyrium  I  If  a  collyrium  is  admissible  at  all,  it  is  only, 
ai  a  general  rule,  after  the  morbid  action  has  been,  in  some  degree,  subjugated 
by  other  means,  when  it  has  assumed  a  subacute  character,  or  when  it  is  about 
to  become  chronic ;  in  ordinary  cases,  I  generally  dispense  with  such  applications 
altogether.  When  the  symptoms  are  very  nrgent  and  threatening,  I  sometimes 
depart  from  this  rale,  but  even  then  usually  not  without  regret.  In  the  purulent 
aod  gonorrhoeal  varieties  of  the  affection,  most  ophthalmic  surgeons  urge  the 
employ  moot  of  strong  collyria,  even  at  an  early  stage  of  the  attack,  on  the  ground, 
fts  is  alleged,  of  their  beneficial  effects  in  controlling  inflammation.  I  have 
used  them  myself  in  such  cases,  but  seldom  without  doubt  and  misgiving,  if  not 
ft  positive  conviction  of  their  injurious  effects.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  hardly  inveigh 
loofofcibly  against  this  practice,  knowing,  from  sad  experience,  what  an  immense 
anonat  of  mischief  it  may  do. 

The  most  valuable  articles  of  this  class  of  remedies  are  the  different  pre- 
parations of  lead  and  zinc,  wine  of  opium,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  the  latter  of 
which  is  at  once  the  most  potent  and  the  most  abused.  The  lead  or  zinc  may 
each  be  osed  in  the  form  of  solution,  in  the  proportion  of  one,  two,  or  three 
iniaa  of  the  salt  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  a  few  drops  being  poured  upon 
the  inflamed  surface  twice  or  thrice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  application 
«kan  beyond  a  few  minutes,  it  must  be  weakened,  or  employed  less  frequently. 
The  best  preparation  of  opium  is  Sydenham's  laudanum — ^the  wine  of  opium  of 
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the  shops — diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of  water,  or  dropped  upon  the  eye  ic 
a  pure  state.  The  strength  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  should  vary  from  the  eigfatl 
of  a  grain  to  two  grains  for  the  more  ordinary  cases,  while  in  the  more  Tiolonl 
it  may  range  from  five  to  sixty.  When  the  solution  is  very  strong,  it  should  \h 
applied  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil,  the  inflamed  surface  having  pre r loos]} 
been  dried  with  a  soft  linen  rag.  When  the  lids  also  sufifer,  tho  best  plan  h 
to  touch  them  and  not  the  ball,  their  return  to  their  natural  position  serring  U 
diffuse  the  caustic  over  the  whole  of  the  diseased  structure.  Whatever  coHyrium 
be  used,  its  effects  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  whenever  they  are  found  in 
flag,  another  must  take  its  place.  Solid  nitrate  of  silver  ought  seldom  to  be 
used  about  the  eye. 

In  the  more  severe  cases  of  conjunctivitis,  the  patient  will  derive  great  comfort 
from  poppy  fomentations,  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water  and  opium,  and  the 
application  of  medicated  steam,  directed  upon  the  eye  by  means  of  an  inverted 
funnel.  Sometimes  a  light  poultice  is  very  soothing,  especially  when  the  sorfacf 
is  wet  with  laudanum,  or  laudanum  and  acetate  of  lead. 

The  treatment  of  diphtheritic  ophthalmia  must  be  prompt  and  decisive.  The 
constitutional  remedies  must  be  employed  with  great  vigor ;  the  patient  most  be 
confined  in  a  dark  room,  and  blood  must  be  taken  either  from  the  arm,  or  by 
leeches  fh)m  the  forehead,  cheeks,  lids,  and  temples.  The  most  reliable  topical 
means  are  early  and  free  scarifications  of  the  swollen  conjunctiva,  followed  by 
the  thorough  application  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  repeated,  in  tho  more 
severe  forms  of  the  disease,  at  least  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  redun- 
dant salt  should  be  washed  away  after  each  application  with  the  sponge  or 
syringe.  The  incisions  should  extend  down  to  the  surface  of  the  sclerotica,  other- 
wise it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  prevent  opacity  and  sloughing  of  the  cornea. 
When  the  lids  are  very  stiff,  glossy,  and  tumid,  from  serous  and  plastic  deposits, 
great  benefit  will  accrue  from  external  punctures  and  incisions,  and  also,  in  many 
cases,  from  the  use  of  blisters  and  tincture  of  iodine. 

In  purulent^  gonorrhoeal,  and  other  forms  of  ophthalmia,  attended  with  onosaal 
swelling  and  a  rapid  extension  of  the  morbid  action,  the  most  appropriate  mea- 
sures are,  firee  incisions  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  lids,  extensive  scarification  of 
the  chemosed  conjunctiva,  and  the  injection  of  the  eye,  every  half  hour,  with  a 
solution  of  opium  and  bichloride  of  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  of 
the  former  and  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  latter  to  the  ounce  of  tepid  water. 
If  the  discharge  of  pus  is  very  profuse,  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  lid  may 
be  pencilled  over  twice  a  day  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
bichloride  of  mercury  is  a  remedy  of  great  potency  in  all  cases  attended  with 
copious  puriform  deposit  When  the  lids  are  enormously  swollen  I  have  found 
great  benefit  from  the  application  to  them  of  a  large  blister,  the  surface  being 
well  protected  with  gauze,  to  prevent  the  fly  from  fallinflr  into  the  eye.  The 
use  of  the  syringe  I  regard  as  of  paramount  importance  in  these  cases,  as  it  is  the 
only  means  by  which  we  can  obtain  clearance  of  the  irritating  matter,  and  effectu- 
ally medicate  the  inflamed  surface. 

In  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infancy ^  I  have  usually  effected  excellent,  and 
even  rapid,  cures,  by  the  injection  every  few  hours  of  tepid  water,  or  milk  and 
water,  followed  immediately  after  by  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  frora 
the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  of  a  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  the  consttnt 
application  of  a  light  elm  poultice,  medicated  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  frequently 
renewed.  Internally,  we  may  give,  every  eight  hoars,  a  minute  quantity  of  Do- 
ver's powder,  with  the  twelfth  of  a  grain  of  calomel,  or  the  same  quantity  of 
calomel  and  ipecacuanha,  to  act  upon  the  skin,  to  allay  pain,  and  to  quiet  the 
diseased  structures.  The  bichloride  of  mercury  Is,  of  all  the  local  remediee  that 
I  have  ever  tried  in  this  affection,  the  most  efficacious  in  its  action,  making  gen- 
erally a  most  rapid  and  decided  impression  upon  the  discharge.  Very  w«ak 
solutions  of  lead,  zinc,  and  alum  are  also  beneficial,  but  altogether  inferior  to  the 
bichloride.  When  the  eye  is  unusually  irritable  and  sensitive  to  light,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantitv  of  belladonna  to  the  collyrium  will  coftimonly  bo  highly 
advantageous.     One  of  the  great  points  in  the  treatment  of  this  and  other  fonns 
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c^pamlent  ophthalmia,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  acrid  secretions,  which,  if  allowed  to 
Rnjun,  always  act  as  local  irritants.  As  to  leeches  and  coanter-irritation,  I 
nrtlj  employ  them  in  this  disease  as  it  occurs  in  infancy. 

If  Um  €^id  is  feeble,  a  minute  quantity  of  quinine  is  given  three  or  fonr  times 
a  6^y»  aod  in  all  cases  proper  care  is  taken  that  it  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  good 
nourishment  from  the  mother.  As  the  disease  improves,  exercise  in  the  open 
air  is  eajoined. 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
eye  in  this  aflection,  owing,  as  before  stated,  to  the  excessive  tumefaction  of  the 
]ixls.  The  proper  way  to  accomplish  this  object  is  to  place  the  child's  head 
between  the  knees,  and  then  to  draw  the  lids  gently  apart  with  the  index  fingers, 
no  attempt  being  made  at  eversion,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  quite 
impossible.  The  eye  should  always  be  well  syringed  the  moment  before  the 
exBounation,  to  prevent  the  matter  from  obscuring  the  ball. 

Id  regard  to  granular  conjunctivitis,  the  practice  of  ophthalmic  surgeons  has 
hitherto  been  eminently  uncertain,  if  not  empirical.  Without  detailing  what 
ocheiB  hare  said  upon  the  subject,  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  an  outline 
^  the  treatment  which  I  have  myself  usually  found  most  efficacious,  premising 
that  I  have  seen  many  hundred  cases  of  the  disease,  in  all  its  gradations,  from 
the  mildest  to  the  severest,  from  the  most  transient  to  the  most  protracted  and 
rebelHoos. 

The  first  thing  that  should  claim  our  attention  is  the  state  of  the  general  health, 
which  is  often  seriously  deranged,  in  consequence  of  the  joint  agency  of  disease, 
CDiiftaeaient>  and  ill-treatment  Purgatives  are  generally  indicated,  and  often 
aftnd  immense  relief;  the  diet  must  be  carefully  regulated;  exercise  must  be 
i&teniieied ;  and,  if  there  is  much  pain,  interfering  with  sleep,  a  full  anodyne 
most  be  administered  at  night,  either  by  itself  or  along  with  a  diaphoretic,  or  a 
drschm  of  the  wine  of  colchicum,  the  latter  being  particularly  serviceable  when 
the  pain  is  of  a  rheumatic  character,  or  diffused  over  the  side  of  the  head.  If 
the  patient  is  plethoric,  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture  must  be  given  three  or 
km  times  a  day,  along  with  a  small  quantity  of  morphia  in  each  dose.  When  the 
cBtaneuos  surface  is  at  fault,  Dover's  powder  is  an  excellent  remedy,  administered 
every  night  towards  bedtime  in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  and,  under 
similar  circumstances,  a  tepid  salt  bath  is  sometimes  useful.  The  bowels  must 
be  moved  by  medicine  regularly  every  fourth  day,  for  I  consider  systematic  and 
thoTQOgh  purgation  as  of  paramount  importance.  The  diet  must  be  light  and 
fiuioartHins,  without  being  too  nutritious.  The  only  form  of  counter-irritation 
which  I  have  of  late  years  employed  is  the  seton,  introduced  into  the  correspond- 
ing ann,  or  into  both  limbs,  if  the  disease  involve  both  eyes. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Fenner,  of  Memphis,  has  used,  with  great  advantage,  in  this  com- 
plaint^ a  strong  decoction  of  Phytolacca,  given  in  wineglassful  doses  every  two 
or  three  hoars  until  it  causes  pretty  active  purgation,  when  it  is  administered  in 
nutlier  quantity  or  at  longer  intervals.  It  is  considered  to  be  particularly  valua^ 
Ue  in  the  xiieumatic  form  of  the  malady,  attended  with  severe  pain  in  and  around 
tbeeycL 

If  the  granulations  are  very  large  and  exuberant,  I  shave  them  off  with  a  sharp 
■ealpel  close  down  to  the  conjunctiva,  without  including  this  membrane  in  the 
fipcfmtkm ;  and,  having  encouraged  the  flow  of  blood  as  long  as  possible  with  a 
■poDge  and  tepid  water,  I  immediately  cauterize  the  raw  surface  with  a  stick  of 
solplnie  of  copper,  expressly  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  part,  being  again 
eipoied  to  a  stream  of  water,  to  remove  the  redundant  salt,  is  permitted  to 
wemxaus  its  natural  position :  the  patient  is  directed  to  bathe  the  eye  frequently 
f  jr  the  next  two  days,  and  to  anoint  the  edges  of  the  lids  at  night  with  a  little 
thick  tstemm  or  fresh  lard.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  granulations  are  compara- 
tively iDsignificant,  I  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  knife,  and  resort  at  once  to 
the  applioalion  of  the  copper.  This  should  be  repeated  every  third  or  fourth 
d^,  care  being  taken  always  to  dry  the  surface  previously  with  a  soft  rag,  and 
ti^  n&h  off  the  redundant  salt  The  copper  is  never  applied  directly  to  the  ball 
«#  lover  lid,  as  that  on  the  upper  lid  soon  diffuses  itself  over  the  whole  of  the 
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inflamed  surface.  In  the  intervalB  of  the  cauterization,  the  eye  is  bathed ,  xnone 
or  less  frequently,  with  cool,  tepid,  or  cold  water,  simple,  mucilaginous,  or  slightly 
astringent,  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  the  part  and  system,  or  faforable  to  the 
reduction  of  the  morbid  action. 

Instead  of  the  copper,  I  sometimes  use  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  Kilmer, 
twenty,  thirty,  or  even  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  applied  very  carefully 
by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  lid,  also  pre- 
viously everted  and  dried.  The  two  remedies  may  occasionally  be  advantage- 
ously alternated.  Pencilling  the  granular  surface  with  Goulard's  extract  is  now 
and  then  foUowed  bj  speedy  amendment ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  inferior  to  the 
copper  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  great  objection  to  this  article,  and  also  to  the 
ordinary  solutions  of  lead,  is  their  liability  to  incrust  the  cornea,  and  thus  pro- 
duce mechanical  obstruction. 

When  the  reproductive  tendency  of  the  granulations  is  very  g^at,  I  have  found 
marked  benefit  from  frequent  scarification  of  the  lid,  and  the  occasional  applica- 
tion of  two  or  three  leeches  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  outer  canthus.  I  know 
that  the  former  of  these  remedies  has  met  with  much  opposition,  but  I  can  attest 
its  beneficial  effects  from  ample  experience. 

When  the  general  health  is  enfeebled,  a  tonic  course  of  treatment  will  be  re- 
quired, and  this  will  be  the  case  with  a  majority  of  the  patients  whom  we  are 
obliged  to  attend  in  our  larger  cities,  and  in  the  wards  of  ihe  more  crowded  hos- 
pitals. Under  such  circumstances  signal  benefit  will  accrue  from  the  use  of 
quinine  and  iron,  iron  and  extract  of  bark,  cod-liver  oil,  and  similar  articles,  with 
a  nutritious  diet,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  attention  to  the  skin.  Whatever 
means  be  adopted,  steady  perseverance,  both  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  the 
surgeon,  will  be  indispensable  to  a  final  and  permanent  cure.  All  iDdiscretions 
must  be  avoided,  for  there  is  no  disease  more  liable  to  relapse  than  granular 
conjunctivitis. 

The  comeid  opacity,  which  is  so  common  an  attendant  upon  this  disease,  un- 
less very  great,  usually  disappears  as  the  lids  regain  their  normal  condition. 
Should  it  be  slow  in  going  away,  the  cure  may  be  expedited  by  the  daily  appli- 
cation to  the  edge  of  the  lower  lid  of  a  little  yerj  dilute  ointment  of  the  oxide 
of  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  red  oxide  of  mercury.  The  same  means  will  also 
be  useful  in  effecting  the  removal  of  the  granulations. 

Finally,  in  concluding  mj  remarks  upon  the  treatment  of  coi^'unctival  ophthal- 
mia, I  feel  it  my  duty  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  practitioner  the  indispeo- 
sable  necessity,  in  every  case  attended  with  muco-purulent  discharge,  of  isolalioa 
of  the  patient  as  far  as  the  use  of  his  bed,  towel,  and  basin  is  concerned ;  lor, 
although  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  every  discharge  of  the  kind  is  contagtoos, 
we  cannot  observe  too  much  circumspection  in  regard  to  those  whose  occupation 
compels  them  to  be  constantly  in  contact  with  the  subjects  of  these  maladiea.  If 
we  must  err,  it  is  certainly  best  to  err  upon  the  side  of  safety. . 

Pterygium. — Pterygium  is  a  membranous  growth  of  the  conjunctiva,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  a  hypertrophous  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  generally  remarkablj 
vascular,  several  shades  darker  than  the  surrounding  surface,  and  of  a  triangular 
shape,  the  apex  corresponding  to  the  cornea,  and  the  base  to  the  outer  canthus, 
as  shown  in  fig.  127.  It  is  commonly  situated  upon  the  nasal  aspect  of  the  eye» 
but  it  may  occur  upon  the  temporal  side,  or  even  in  the  perpendicular  diameter 
of  the  organ.  Only  one  such  growth  is  ordinarily  met  with;  in  some  ea^^  two 
are  observed,  as  in  fig.  128,  and  instances  have  been  recorded  where  there  were  as 
many  as  three,  and  even  four,  although  such  a  phenomenon  is  extremely  rare. 
Sometimes,  also,  the  pterygium,  instead  of  being  horizontal  or  perpendicular,  U 
more  or  less  oblique,  and  deviates  remarkably  from  the  triangular  form. 

The  starting-point  of  a  pterygium  is  generally  a  short  distance  from  the  cornea, 
presenting  itself  in  the  form  oi  a  little  elevation,  of  a  vascular  and  somewhat 
yellowish  appearance,  which,  gradually  assuming  a  membranous  form,  exteads, 
on  the  one  hand,  outwards  towards  the  canthus  of  the  eye,  and^  on  the  other,  in- 
wards towards  the  cornea,  upon  which  it  always  encroaches  to  a  greater  or  le^ 
extent,  rarely,  however,  in  any  case,  passing  beyond  the  middle  lino.     When  il 
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b  dereloped  upon  the  naeal  side  of  the  eye,  it  gcDerolly,  in  its  progresB,  inrolvea 
the  aemilsDar  ralre,  and  hence  it  has  eomedmea  been  supposed,  tiioagb  errone- 
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ontlj,  to  ori)irin>te  in  that  structure.  The  cansefi  which  ^ive  rise  to  pterygium 
are  generally  such  as  produL'e  chronic  inflammation,  but  in  many  of  the  ca!*es 
ihal  bave  fallen  under  my  observation  it  came  on  Spontaneously,  without  any 
BOlPcedeDt  or  accompanying  disease  of  this  kind. 

PteryginmB  vary  mnch  in  their  atmcture;  some  are  quite  thin,  as  if  they  con- 
silted  merely  of  an  additional  layer  of  conjunetiTa ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
rery  thick,  and  of  a  tough,  Gbrona  consistence.  Numerous  vessela,  generally 
arranged  in  a  atra^ling  manner,  and  occasionally  little  grannies  of  fat,  frequently 
oist  in  them ;  but  in  caaes  of  long  atanding  they  are  often  very  white,  and  non 
rasmlar.  That  they  constat  mainly  in  a  bypertropboas  condition  of  the  con- 
junetiTa, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  morbid  growth  is  inseparably  incorporated 
with  that  membrane,  that  it  always  lies  loosely  upon  the  sclerotica,  and  that  it 
foHows  the  conjunctiva  in  its  reflection  over  the  cornea,  where  its  attachment  is 
always  extremely  close  and  firm. 

The  priaoipal  inconvenience  of  a  pterygium  is  of  a  mechanical  character,  inter- 
fering aomewhat  with  the  movements  of  the  eye.  It  is  seldom  productive  of  pain, 
bit  the  But^ecta  of  it  are  more  prone  to  inflammation  than  common  persons. 
Vision  is  not  materially  impaired,  except  when  the  membrane  encroaches  con* 
stderably  opon  the  cornea.  The  affection  is  much  more  common  in  elderly  sub- 
jerts  than  in  young,  and  in  men  than  in  women. 

Nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  local  applications  in  pteryginm,  even  in  its 
earlier  stages;  I. would,  therefore,  strongly  advise  against  any  measures  of  this 
kind,  nor  would  I  recommend  interference  so  long  ne  the  eye  is  comparatively 
oorafortable,  and  vision  ia  not  materially  impaired ;  the  diaease  is  attended  with 
no  duiger  to  the  eye,  and,  unless  the  patient  ia  very  particular  about  his  appear- 
■BK,  he  may  as  well  put  up  with  his  inconvenience,  for  it  really  seldom  amounts 
to  anything  more. 

8)Kiuld  ■»  operation  be  demanded,  it  is  easily  executed  by  seizing  the  ptery- 
gtam  at  its  middle  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and,  drawing  it  away  from  the  globe, 
tharlog  it  off  with  a  narrow  scalpel.  Special  care  is  taken  to  diaaect  away  its 
Dunieal  attachments,  which,  as  already  stated,  are  always  very  Grm.  Some  sur- 
gMBD  prefer  making  the  excision  with  the  scissors,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
operation  can  be  performed  mnch  more  effectually,  though  perhaps  not  so  rapidly, 
with  the  knife.  As  soon  as  the  morbid  growth  has  been  removed,  a  piece  of 
nlphate  of  copper  should  be  gently  applied  to  the  wound,  especially  to  its  corneal 
pMtion,  in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disease,  to  which  there  is  generally, 
particularly  in  elderly  subjects,  a  remarkable  proclivity.  The  applicatioo  is  after- 
vanls  repeated  every  founh  or  fifth  day,  until  it  is  found  that  all  repullulating 
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tendency  has  ceased.     A  Tew  leeches,  applied  near  the  canthne  of  th«  eye,  will 
sometimeB  great!;  accelerate  the  cure. 

Xerama. — The  word  zeroma  is  employed  to  denote  a  remarkable  drynesa  of 
the  coDJnnctiva,  chronic  in  its  character,  and  associated  with  more  or  less  Uiicken- 
iug  and  induration  of  the  membrane,  which  looks  more  like  skin  than  mucous 
tissue.  The  best  idea  that  I  can  give  of  the  diseased  stncture  is  that  it  resem- 
bles the  eyelid  of  the  land  frog,  and  similar  reptiles.  The  morbid  change  is 
usually  universal,  affecting  the  entire  conjunctiva,  although  it  is  commonly  moat 
distinctly  marked  in  the  ocular  portion.  In  two  of  the  three  cases  that  have 
fallen  under  my  observation,  it  was  also  very  conspicuous  in  the  epithelial  liniog 
of  the  cornea,  which  was  singularly  dry,  slightly  opaque,  and  studded  with  little 
grayish  points,  not  larger  than  a  clover  seed.  Of  the  origin  and  nature  of  xeroma 
•  we  have  no  definite  information.  It  hag  generally  been  ascribed  to  the  effects  of 
inflammation,  but  if  this  disease  is  capable  of  producing  it,  why  does  it  not  more 
frequently  follow  in  its  wake  ?  Xeroma  is  extremely  rare,  while  conjnnctivitie  is 
one  of  the  most  common  of  maladies.  Again,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  deficient  lachrymal  secretion ;  but  snch  a  state  has  been  assumed  rather  than 
established  by  direct  observation,  and  in  a  number  of  the  reported  cases  of  (he 
disease  it  has  been  most  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  fnnctions  of  the 
lachrymal  gland  were  not  materially,  if  at  all,  impaired.  Nor  can  the  affection 
be  Justly  ascrfbed  to  a  want  of  the  proper  secretion  of  the  conjunctiva,  seeing 
that  the  suppreasion  of  this  secretion  is  a  consequence,  and  not  a  cause  of  the 
morbid  change.  Xeroma  ia  usually  confined  to  one  eye,  the  sight  of  which  is 
necessarily  more  or  less  diminished,  if  not  wholly  destroyed.  The  three  cases, 
which  I  have  bad  occasion  to  observe,  alt  occurred  in  old  subjects;  they  had  been 
in  progress  for  many  years,  were  attended  with  nearly  total  blindness,  and  came 
on  without  any  assignable  cause.  A  stiff,  dry  feeling  of  the  eye,  with  some 
impediment  of  motion,  was  the  chief  incoDvooience  under  which  the  patients 
labored. 

Xeroma  is  an  incurable  affection.  Temporary  improvement  sometimes  foUovi 
the  nse  of  mildly  stimulating  unguents ;  but,  beyond  this,  nothing  is  to  be  hoped 
for  from  local  applications.  In  cases  of  recent  standing,  it  might  be  jaslifiable 
to  try  the  effects  of  excision  of  the  diseased  membrane,  removing  it  in  large  sec- 
tions at  three  or  four  sittings,  at  intervals  of  so  many  weeks.  Such  a  proccdare 
might,  unless  the  regenerative  tendency  is  very  great,  be  perfectly  successful. 

Encanihia. — The  lachrymal  caruncle  and  the  fold  of  the  coi^janctiva,  called  the 
semilunar  valve,  are  liable  to  hypertrophy,  known  under  the  name  of  cncantbit^ 
represented  in  fig.  129.   The  enlargement,  which  occa- 
Fig.  1'28.  sionally  attains  a  considerable  bulk,  extends  along  the 

inner  margin  of  t£e  lids,  impedes  the  movements  of  ihe 
eye,  and  keeps  up  more  or  less  irritation,  with  dis- 
charge. The  tumor  is  often  conneqted  with  obstruc- 
tion of  the  lachrymal  passages,  and  generally  has  an 
angry,  reddish  appearance.  The  proper  remedies  are 
leeching,  scarification,  and  the  application  of  nitrale  ot 
silver,  with  attention  to  the  general  health,  which  is 
Enniiiiiii.  frequently  involved  in  the  causation  of  the  disease. 

A  malignant  tumor,  of  a  mixed  scirrhous  and  es- 
ceph^oid  character,  sometimes  springs  from  these  structures ;  it  is  of  a  livid  or 
purple  hue,  rongh,  knotty,  or  tnbercniated  on  the  surface,  hard  to  the  touch,  and 
rapid  In  its  growth,  often  attaining  a  considerable  bulk  in  a  few  months.  \M 
tendency  is  to  progress,  ulcerat«,  fnngate,  and  finally  to  destroy  life.  Early  sod 
thorough  excision  affords  the  only  chance  of  relief,  which,  however,  is  always  very 
remote  and  unsatisfactory. 

ZHeeaaes  of  the  Stibmncoua  Cellular  Tiasue. — The  only  affections  of  the  sot*- 
conjunctival  cellular  tiBsue  requiring  notice,  are,  hemorrhagic  effusions,  <£deiii*i 
fatty  deposits,  and  the  little  parasite,  called  the  cellular  cysticerce. 

Blood  may  be  effused  into  the  sub-conjnnctival  cellular  tissue  by  acddent,  w  • 
blow,  or  spontaneously,  without  any  apparent  cause,  mental  or  physical     Oftb* 
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letter  TftHety  I  have  seen  a  number  of  instances,  chiefly  in  young  persons,  who 
vere  otherwise  in  the  most  perfect  health.  The  occurrence  is  unattended  with 
pain,  and  the  extravasated  blood  is  either  limited  to  one  or  two  small  points,  or 
cxteasirely  diffused  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  eyeball.  The  resulting  redness 
U  altogether  different  from  that  of  inflammation,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  by  any 
one  at  all  familiar  with  ophthalmic  affections.  Very  little  is  necessary  in  the 
vay  of  treatment ;  indeed,  the  fluid  usually  rapidly  disf4>pears  of  its  own  accord. 
When  the  patient  is  very  solicitous  about  himself,  the  discussion  may  be  promoted 
by  the  ase  of  astringent  lotions,  or  a  poultice  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the 
scraped  root  of  the  black  bryony  and  the  crumbs  of  bread,  renewed  from  four  to 
&x  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

(Edema  of  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  conjunctiva  is  of  two  kinds,  the  pas- 
eive  and  active.  The  first  is  the  result  of  a  slow  effusion  of  serum,  in  consequence 
Qsmallr  of  a  retarded  state  of  the  venous  circulation,  of  which  the  exciting  cause 
ii  compression  by  some  tumor,  abscess,  or  other  obstruction ;  the  conjunctiva  is 
elevated  in  the  form  of  a  small  bladder,  of  a  white,  almost  shining  appearance, 
soft  and  inelastic,  and  perfectly  free  ^om  pain.  The  active  variety,  usually 
known  under  the  name  of  chemosis,  is  a  much  more  serious  disease ;  it  has 
already  been  described  in  connection  with  purulent  ophthalmia,  with  which  it  so 
often  coexists,  and  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  most  dangerous  complications, 
from  Its  tendency  to  induce  gangrene  of  the  cornea.  It  is  always  produced  under 
the  inflnenee  of  inflammation,  and  is  commonly  of  a  sero-fibrinous  character, 
Instead  of  being  purely  serous  as  in  the  passive  form.  When  it  exists  in  its 
ht^est  grade,  the  swelling  forms  a  ring  around  the  cornea,  often  a  few  lines  deep, 
by  which  this  membrane  is  sometimes  nearly  buried.  The  proper  remedy,  as 
before  remarked,  is  free  scarification,  to  afford  vent  to  the  effused  fluids,  followed 
by  the  application  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Nothing  short  of  this 
will  be  likely  to  save  the  cornea. 

A  little  fafiy  tumor  occasionally  forms  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  from  the  size 
iM  a  currant  to  that  of  a  pea,  irregularly  rounded,  movable,  and  of  a  pale  yellowish 
color.  It  generally  receives  a  few  straggling  vessels,  grows  slowly,  and  is  sur- 
RMioded  by  a  thin  layer  of  condensed  cellular  tissue.  The  proper  remedy  is 
excision. 

A  species  of  hydatid,  the  cellular  cysticercej  has  been  met  with  in  this  situa- 
tion: the  containing  vesicle  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  looks  like  a  little 
bladder  fiDed  with  water.  Under  the  microscope,  the  parasite  is  seen  to  have 
iu  month  encircled  by  distinct  booklets.  It  is  sometimes  developed  at  a  very 
eariy  age.     The  only  remedy  is  extirpation. 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  OORNEA. 

The  most  common  affections  of  the  cornea  are  inflammation,  abscess,  gangrene, 
ulceration,  opacity,  change  of  form,  technically  termed  staphyloma,  and  fatty 
degeneration.     Foreign  bodies  are  also  liable  to  enter  it. 

1.  Wounds. — Wounds  of  the  cornea  may  be  the  result  of  accident  or  design, 
and  are  either  incised,  punctured,  lacerated,  or  gunshot,  according  to  the  kind 
of  weapon  with  vshich  they  are  inflicted.  Incised  wounds  are  generally  caused 
by  penknives  and  similar  instruments;  punctured  wounds,  by  needles,  pins, 
tborns^  and  splinters  of  wood ;  lacerated  wounds,  by  percussion  caps,  pieces  of 
glafts,  particles  of  iron,  and  fragments  of  stone ;  and  gunshot  wounds  by  small 
^t  dldcharged  in  hunting  birds.  Sometimes  the  cornea  is  ruptured  by  a  severe 
Uow  or  foil  upon  the  eye.  However  induced,  the  injury  is  always  attended  with 
aa  escape  of  at  least  the  aqueous  humor,  if  not  also  of  the  lens  and  the  vitreous 
bnmor*  thus  greatly  complicating  the  case,  and  often  permanently  injuring  vision. 
Another  accident,  also  frequently  of  a  very  serious  nature,  is  prolapse  of  the  iris, 
varying  in  extent,  according  to  the  size  of  the  wound,  from  the  smallest  pin-head 
tv  nearly  the  whole  membrane.  Finally,  the  vulnerating  body  may  penetrate 
the  eye,  and  be  retained  in  its  humors  or  tunics.     Unless  the  lesion  is  consider- 
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able,  there  is  eeldom  much  hemorrhage ;  nor  is  the  paia  generally  ao  great  as  mi^t 
be  supposed  from  the  delicate  structare  of  the  cornea. 

Wonnds  of  the  cornea,  even  when  of  conaiderable  size,  ma;  easily  be  over- 
looked, especially  when  there  is  no  separatioD  of  their  edges,  because  of  the  lia- 
bility of  the  membrane  to  preserve  its  normal  appearance.  In  general,  howaTcr, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  hnowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  case  by- 
standing  behind  the  patient  and  looking  at  the  cornea,  as  the  eye,  tamed  towards 
the  light,  is  moved  about  in  different  directions,  the  lids  being  at  the  time  held 
carefully  out  of  the  way.  In  addition  to  this,  the  iris  often  presents  a  pecaliarly 
collapsed  appearance,  contrasting  strikingly  with  that  which  it  exhibits  in  the 
normal  state. 

Little  superficial  abrasions,  resembling  the  merest  posBtble  ecratcbes  of  Uie 
skin,  are  now  and  then  found  upon  the  cornea,  as  the  result  of  external  vio- 
lence ;  tliey  involve  simply  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  membrane,  aod  are 
distinguished  by  the  exquisite  pain  which  attends  them,  which  is  often  much 
greater  than  when  the  wound  is  deep  and  extensive. 

The  first  indication  in  wounds  of  the  cornea  is  to  clear  away  foreign  matt«r, 
and  to  replace  the  prolapsed  iris  or  other  internal  structures ;  the  second,  to 
control  the  movements  of  the  organ,  and  to  moderate  the  resulting  indsmmattou. 
If  the  vuloerating  body  is  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  it  should 
be  carefully  withdrawn  with  the  forceps ;  if  it  has  passed  beyond,  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  eye,  and  is  fM»:essible,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  extracted  in  a  similar 
manner;  at  any  rate,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  seize  and  dislodge  it,  lest, 
if  permitted  to  remain,  it  should  not  only  produce  destrnctive  inflammation,  but 
become  a  source  of  the  most  horrible  suffering,  for  which  it  may  be  necessary, 
at  a  subaeqnent  period,  to  evacuate  the  humors  of  the  organ. 

Replacement  of  the  iris  is  best  effected  with  a  delicate  probe,  the  patEent, 
especially  if  a  child,  being  under  the  inSuence  of  chloroform.  Unless  thic  is 
the  case,  it  will  often  be  extremely  difficult  to  succeed  in  our  etfortfi.  The  sur- 
geon, avuling  himself  of  the  temporary  calm,  restores  the  prolapsed  membrane, 
and  carefully  adjusts  the  edges  of  the  wound,  which  generally  nnites  by  the  first 
intention,  leaving  little,  if  any,  defect  in  vision.  If  the  lens  becomes  opaqae,  ui 
consequence  of  involvement  in  the  lesion,  the  case  is  afterwards  treated  as  one 
of  ordinary  cataract. 

The  second  indication  is  fulfilled  by  strapping  the  lids  of  both  eyes,  excladiog 
the  light  from  the  room,  and  employing  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  A  tail  ano- 
dyne is  administered  immediately  after  the  accident  The  patient  most  be  closely 
watched,  and  we  should  not  hesitate,  if  he  is  plethoric,  to  remove  blood  freely 
by  the  lancet  and  by  leeches.  Care  mnst  be  taken,  however,  not  to  carry  tite 
depletion  too  far,  lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  reparative  process. 

2.  Inflammalion. — Corneitis,  delineated  in  fig.l30,is  characterized  by  a  hazy 
state  of  the  affected  surface,  and  a  zone-like  appearance  of  the  vessels  at  the 
periphery  of  the  cornea,  which  is  often  quite  vas- 
Fig.  130.  cular  for  the  distance  of  nearly  a  line  beyond 

this  point.     The  vessels  are  greatly  engo^ed, 
yet  so  extremely  delicate  as  to  render  it  difficolt 
to  distinguish  them  well  without  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying  glass.     The  coDjuuctiva,   iris,   and 
sclerotica  usually  participate  in  the  morbid  actiODi 
it,       and  hence  the  case  is  apt  to  exhibit  the  charao 
\      ters  commoD  to  inflammation  of  all  these  strue- 
'.     tures.     The  opacity  of  the  cornea  begins  at  u 
/      early  period  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  fx- 
tends  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  membrane,  al- 
though, in  general,  it  is  more  distinotly  maiied  st 
cinxiiiL  Bome  points  than  at  others.     Its  Immediate  eaust^ 

of  course,  is  an  interstitial  deposit  of  plasms. 
The  pain  of  corneitis  is  severe,  and  is  seldom  limited  to  the  ioSamed  mim- 
braue,  but  extends  to  the  other  structures  of  the  eye,  the  orbit,  temple,  cheek. 
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•nd  forvhead.  Hemicrania  is  often  a  marked  symptom.  The  eye  is  exceedingly 
ifiiolenuit  of  light,  and  there  is  abundant  lachrymation,  although  but  little  secre- 
tion of  mucus,  or  deposit  of  maco-purulent  matter.  When  the  inflammation 
is  omtsoally  violent,  there  may  be  constitutional  inTolvement,  as  indicated  by 
ftrrvr  and  other  disorders ;  but,  in  most  cases,  there  is  an  absence  of  general  de- 
ruifenieat.  The  characteristic  phenomena  are  the  opacity  of  the  membrane,  and 
tb*  Bonnlar  arrangement  of  the  vessels  at  its  circumference.  In  iritis,  the  vascu- 
lar zone  does  not  extend  quite  so  far  forward ;  hence  there  is  always  a  narrow 
rinr  of  comparatively  healthy  sclerotica  between  it  and  the  cornea. 

The  causes  of  comeitis  are  various,  and  often  difficult  of  recognition ;  in  most 
of  tbe  cases,  however,  that  fall  under  the  observation  of  the  American  practi- 
tioner, the  disease  is  induced  by  external  injury,  or  by  a  scrofulous  taint  of  the 
fjstenu  The  eruptive  fevers,  as  measles,  scarlatina,  and  smallpox,  are  frequently 
foUowtnl  hj  a  bad  form  of  comeitis.  In  rheumatic  and  syphilitic  sclerotitis,  the 
cornea  is  very  apt  to  participate  in  the  morbid  action. 

Comeitis  may  terminate  in  resolution,  the  haziness  and  vascularity  of  the 
alfactwi  tissues  gradually  disappearing  ;  or  it  may  pass  into  the  chronic  state ; 
or.  finally,  it  may  lead  to  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  gangrene. 

In  the  treatment  of  comeitis,  care  mnst  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  antiphlogistic 
in««sQre«  too  far,  as  we  should  be  likely  to  do,  if  we  were  to  adopt,  without 
FBeerve,  the  injunctions  of  some  ophthalmic  writers.  Unless  the  action  is  extremely 
violent^  we  shall  rarely  have  occasion  for  the  use  of  the  lancet,  or  even  the  ap- 
ptication  of  leeches,  the  disease  generally  yielding,  in  due  time,  to  gentle,  but 
steady,  purgation,  abstinence,  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture,  and  the  exclu- 
fioD  of  light.  The  eye  is  kept  in  a  state  of  quietude  by  anodynes,  given  in  full 
doles  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

When  the  disease  is  of  a  stmmous  nature,  the  best  remedy,  according  to  my 
experience,  is  quinine,  along  with  a  minute  quantity  of  antimony  and  opium, 
stmlOT  persevered  in  for  many  weeks.  When  there  is  an  anemic  condition  of 
the  lETstcm,  the  quinine  and  other  articles  here  mentioned  may  be  advantageously 
eonbined  with  some  preparation  of  iron,  as  the  iodide,  sulphate,  or  precipitated 
carbonate. 

Should  the  inflammation  be  plainly  of  a  rheumatic  origin,  colchicum  will  be 
Indicated,  and  should  be  used  in  the  manner  detailed  under  the  head  of  sclero- 
tatis.  The  syphilitic  form  of  the  disease  is  to  be  treated  with  mercury  and 
opiam,  either  alone,  or  in  combination  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

Inflammation  of  the  cornea  dependent  upon  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  small- 
pox, must  be  treated  with  mild  means,  as  poppy  fomentations,  tonics,  especially 
qtunine,  anodynes,  and  a  supporting  diet.     Active  treatment  is  out  of  the  question. 

When  comeitis,  however  induced,  becomes  chronic  and  rebellious,  benefit  will 
aecToe  from  change  of  air,  tepid  bathing  with  salt  water,  tonics,  and  gentle,  but 
ncftdy,  counter-irritation. 

3w  ByphilUic  Comeitis, — In  syphilitic  iritis  the  cornea  frequently  participates 
in  the  morbid  action,  but  there  is  a  form  of  inflammation,  the  result  of  a  syphilitic 
Ishit  of  the  system,  in  which,  as  was  first  satisfactorily  explained  by  Mr.  Hutchin- 
•on,  of  London,  the  disease  is,  in  great  degree,  limited  to  this  membrane.  The 
mlljects  of  the  inflammation  are  children  and  young  persons  from  five  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  with  coarse  flabby  skin,  pits  and  scars  on  the  face  and  forehead, 
cicatrices  of  old  fissures  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  a  peculiar  depression 
of  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  The  permanent  teeth  are  of  a  bad  color,  remarkably 
nnall  and  stumpy,  and  vertically  notched  at  their  edges.  These  changes  are 
■lost  conspicuous  in  the  upper  incisors,  but  are  also  observable  in  some  of  the 
other  teeth,  especially  the  canine.  The  history  of  the  attack  usually  shows  that 
llir  eldest  child  is  the  suffierer,  an^  that  well-marked  symptoms  of  inherited 
•f  philis  existed  during  infancy,  such  as  sore  mouth,  cutaneous  emptions,  chronic 
laniflles,  and  ulcers  about  the  anus. 

The  earliest  evidence  of  this  aflfection  is  a  difi'used  haziness  in  the  centre  of 
the  cornea,  like  that  of  ground  glass.  White  specks  soon  appear,  not  upon  the 
Mflace,  but  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  and,  gradually  coalescing,  thus 
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greatly  increase  the  opacity.  The  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  show  origiimUjr 
little,  if  any,  augmented  vascolarity,  but,  in  time,  they  become  discolored  and 
engorged,  and  a  delicate  plexus  of  vessels  extends  over  the  cornea,  into  the 
Inflamed  tissues,  particularly  along  the  upper  and  central  portion  of  the  mem- 
brane. The  vessels  are  small,  closely  set,  and  deeply  situated,  not  superficially, 
as  in  grannlar  disease  and  other  forms  of  ophthalmia.  No  tendency  to  ulcera* 
tion  manifests  itself.  The  affection  usually  begins  in  one  eye,  bat  ultimately — 
generally  in  six  or  eight  weeks — the  other  is  liable  to  suffer  in  a  similar  manner^ 
The  treatment  essentially  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  iodide  of  potassium  or 
iodide  of  ammonium  along  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  quinine,  bark  and  iron,  an 
occasional  laxative,  a  generous  diet,  and  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Ptyal* 
ism  must  be  carefully  avoided.  The  opacity  is  generally  very  obstinate,  and  a 
long  course  of  medication  is  required  for  its  removal.  A  slight  degree  of  haziness 
usually  remains  despite  our  best  directed  efforts. 

4.  Ab>sc€88. — Abscess  of  the  cornea  is  an  occasional  consequence  of  acute  in- 
flammation, especially  of  the  traumatic  and  variolous  forms ;  it  is  also  met  with, 
but  much  less  frequently,  in  the  strumous  variety  of  the  disease.  The  matter 
may  be  situated  immediately  beneath  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  cornea,  bat 
more  commonly  it  is  found  in  its  substance,  nearly  equidistant  from  its  two  sur- 
faces, not  in  a  distinct,  circumscribed  cavity,  as  the  term  abscess  would  imply, 
but  as  an  infiltration  among  the  softened  and  disorganized  fibres  of  the  membrane. 
The  matter,  which  is  of  a  yellowish  hue,  is  not  true  pus,  but  a  mixture  of  pus 
and  lymph,  and  hence  it  is  always  remarkably  tough  and  viscid.  The  suppura- 
tive process  is  generally  limited  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  cornea,  usually  the 
central  or  inferior,  but  we  now  and  then  meet  with  cases  where  it  is  spread  over 
its  whole  surface. 

The  formation  of  matter  is  denoted  by  a  yellowish  appearance  of  the  cornea, 
and  by  a  marked  aggravation  of  all  the  local  symptoms.  As  the  fluid  accumulates, 
the  cornea  becomes  more  prominent,  and  finally  yields  at  the  most  diseased  part, 
followed  by  an  imperfect  escape  of  its  contents.  It  is  not  always,  however,  or 
perhaps  even  generally,  that  the  abscess  points  externally ;  on  the  contnuy,  it 
frequently  bursts  its  posterior  wall,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  aqueous  humor. 

Suppuration  of  the  cornea,  unless  extremely  slight,  is  one  of  those  untoward 
circumstances,  the  effects  of  which  are  never  entirely  recovered  from;  indeed, 
when  the  quantity  of  matter  is  considerable,  the  resulting  opacity  generally 
eventuates  in  total  blindness.  Hence,  the  practitioner  should  spare  no  pains  to 
prevent  its  occurrence.  The  moment  he  finds  that  it  is  likely  to  take  place,  he 
should  redouble  his  efforts  to  bring  about  resolution  ;  he  must  be  cautious,  how- 
ever, that  he  does  not  carry  his  antiphlogistic  measures  too  far,  otherwise  he  will 
be  sure  to  accelerate  the  crisis  instead  of  successfrilly  counteracting  it.  If  the 
patient  is  plethoric,  additional  depletion  may  be  called  for  and  well  borne ;  but 
the  reverse  may  be  the  case ;  he  may  be  pale  and  exhausted  from  suffering  and 
previous  treatment,  and  then  stimulants  and  tonics,  as  quinine,  or  bark  and  iron, 
with  nutritious  food  and  drink,  may  be  proper.  Much  judgment  will,  therefore^ 
be  required  to  enable  us  to  steer  a  correct  course ;  one  calculated  to  save  stmc^ 
ture  and  function.  In  regard  to  mercury,  so  frequently  recommended  in  this 
affection,  I  believe  that  it  will  generally  be  found  to  be  prejudicial,  and  it  would 
probably  be  well  if  its  use  were  dispensed  with  altogether.  Locally,  none  bat 
the  blandest  remedies  should  be  employed.  Puncture  of  the  abscess  may  be  had 
recourse  to  in  the  event  of  the  matter  being  concentrated,  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  gradual  drainage ;  but  under  opposite  circumstances  it  will  be  well  to  let  it 
alone,  trusting  to  the  operations  of  nature. 

When  the  abscess  bursts  both  externally  and  internally,  there  will  be  a  gradual 
collapse  of  the  anterior  chamber ;  the  iris  will  fall  forwards  against  the  cornea, 
and  vision  will  be  irretrievably  destroyed. 

5.  Gangrene Gangrene  of  the  cornea  is  a  frequent  occurrence.     It  is  moat 

common  in  persons  of  a  delicate,  feeble  constitution,  after  the  operations  for 
cataract,  and  the  more  severe  forms  of  ophthalmia,  especially  those  consequent 
upon  sniallpox  and  the  contact  of  specific  matter    It  is  often  produced  by  m^^ 
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rotie  tnhstances.  Chemosis,  a  disease  previously  described,  is  yeiy  liable  to 
produce  gangrene  of  this  strncture,  unless  the  greatest  care  is  taken  in  its  treat- 
Di«Qt  to  prerent  the  strangnlation  of  the  vessels  of  the  cornea.  When  this  event 
M  aboai  to  take  place,  there  is  a  great  and  rapid  increase  of  opacity,  and  the 
membrane  soon  assomes  a  sodden,  macerated,  and  corrugated  appearance.  The 
local  srmptoms  suddenly  increase,  but  as  the  gangrene  spreads  the  pain  usually 
rvcy  smsibly  diminishes  in  intensity.  A  deposit  of  pus  often  precedes  the  occur- 
rence of  gangrene. 

When  gangrene  is  threatened,  all  depletory  measures  must,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  at  once  abandoned,  and  the  patient  put  upon  tonics  and  stimulants,  with  a  good 
Bstritioos  diet,  aided,  if  be  is  at  all  enfeebled,  by  milk  punch  and  other  suitable 
meaaa.  The  cornea  is  touched  every  six  or  eight  hours  with  a  weak  solution  of 
mitrata  of  aiiver,  consisting  of  about  two  g^ins  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  the 
STSte«n  is  kept  under  the  full  influence  of  opiates,  both  to  insure  quietude  to  the 
ere  and  to  promote  sleep.  If  mercury  was  previously  used,  it  is  immediately 
diiieontinTied,  as  it  cannot  fail,  if  persisted  in,  to  do  serious  harm,  by  still  further 
depressing  the  part  and  system. 

€.   Ulceration. — Ulceration  of  the  cornea,  exhibited  in  fig.  131,  isa  very  common 
event  of  inflammation,  both  of  the  traumatic  and  specific  kind.     We  frequently 
9€«  it  as  a  consequence  of  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign 
body,  and  also  as  a  sequel  of  strumous,  variolous,  mor-  Fig*  131. 

biUoua  and  other  forms  of  ophthalmia.  The  peculiarity 
of  its  stmcture,  indeed,  renders  this  membrane  quite 
prone  to  this  species  of  morbid  action ;  it  bears  a  very 
clnae  resemblance  to  articular  cartilage,  and  the  slightest 
caoses  are  sometimes  found  to  lead  to  its  erosion.  Dis- 
ease of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  is  a  source  of  ulceration 
of  tha  cornea.  It  is  probable  that  the  protracted  use  meeratioa  of  the  cornea. 
of  nnwholesome  food,  especially  of  articles  deficient  in 

aiotized  matter,  may  induce  the  affection  by  producing  an  impoverished  state  of 
the  blood ;  a  condition  of  the  system  ill  calculated  to  resist  the  effects  of  inflam- 
Dation.  Once  set  up,  it  is  often  difficult  to  arrest  its  progress,  and  to  prevent 
the  fornation  of  disfiguring  and  injurious  cicatrices.  The  disease  may  occur  at 
any  period  of  life,  and  under  almost  every  variety  of  circumstance  as  to  consti- 
tvtion  and  health,  but  is  most  common  in  young  subjects  of  a  feeble,  delicate 
organization. 

Ulcers  of  the  cornea  present  themselves  in  every  possible  form  and  size,  so  much 
10^  indeed,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  furnish  an  accurate  description  of  them. 
The  most  common  variety,  perhaps,  is  the  dimple-shaped  erosion,  in  which  the 
pan  haa  an  excavated  appearance,  as  if  a  solid  portion  of  the  cornea,  comprising 
aereral  of  its  layers,  bad  been  scooped  out.  In  another  series  of  cases  the  ulcer 
looks  like  a  superficial  abrasion,  involving  merely  the  epithelial  investment  of 
the  cornea.  In  the  third  place,  the  ulcer  may  be  almost  perfectly  circular,  and 
not  laiK^f  perhaps,  than  the  diameter  of  a  pin ;  this  form  of  erosion  is  by  no 
means  infirequent,  and  is  the  more  interesting  because  of  its  proneness  to  lead  to 
perforation.  Whatever  form  a  corneal  ulcer  may  assumb,  its  edges  are  generally 
soflMwhat  everted,  and  more  or  less  irregular,  if  not  ragged,  as  may  easily  be 
seen  by  a  carefhl  inspection  with  the  aid  of  a  glass.  It  is  seldom  that  we  find 
them  ioTcrted  or  undermined ;  cases  occur  in  which  they  are  very  steep  and 
abmpt,  as  if  a  piece  had  been  cut  out  of  the  cornea  with  a  punch.  In  general 
they  have  a  slight  hazy  appearance,  especially  when  cicatrization  is  about  to 
bef^  or  has  already  made  some  progress.  The  bottom  of  the  ulcer  is  either 
naitanl,  or  it  is  of  a  pale  ash  hue,  and  more  or  less  irregular.  In  regard  to  size, 
nleers  of  the  cornea  vary  from  that  of  a  clover  seed  to  that  of  a  split  pea.. 

IHcers  of  the  cornea  are  generally  attended  with  considerable  pain,  lachryma- 
tfoa,  aad  intolerance  of  light,  along  with  more  or  less  vascularity  of  the  diseased 
ttnutnres.  If  their  progress  is  not  early  checked,  they  may  extend  in  depth 
natfl  they  cause  perforation  of  the  membrane,  followed  by  an  escape  of  the  aqueous 
hamor  and  prolapse  of  the  iris.     Another  bad  effect  to  which  they  are  apt  to 
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lead  is  incnrable  opacity,  a  natural  result  of  the  reparative  process,  etpeoallj 
when  the  erosion  ie  of  an;  depth  or  ext«nt 

Unless  great  care  is  exercised,  an  ulcer,  even  of  considerable  aize,  may  exist 
npon  the  cornea,  and  yet  entirely  escape  detection.  To  coudnct  the  exaniinatioD 
in  a  proper  manner,  Uie  surgeon  should  stand  behind  the  patient,  who  sits  with 
his  face  fronting  the  window.  The  eye  being  now  depressed,  while  the  lids  are 
held  out  of  the  way,  the  light  will  fall  in  a  full  etream  upon  the  comes,  and  thos 
disclose  any  breach  that  may  exist  upon  its  surface. 

The  treatmenl  of  ulceration  of  the  cornea  requires  great  judgment  and  alacrity. 
TJniler  an  idea  that  the  disease  is  generally  one  of  over-action,  the  plan  commonly 
pursued  is  to  deplete  the  patient,  if  not  by  the  lancet,  at  least  by  leeching  and 
purgation,  to  a  point  beyond  what  is  proper  for  the  restorative  process.  The 
consequence  too  often  is  that  the  disease  is  aggravated  insUod  of  being 
relieved.  Experience  has  showa  me  that,  in  nearly  every  instance,  the  affected 
part  will  be  immensely  benefited  by  an  invigorating  plan  of  treatment,  consisting 
of  the  liberal  use  of  quinine,  or  quinine  and  iron,  along  with  a  nutritions  diet,  and 
a  full  anodyne  at  least  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  especially  if  there  is  ronch 
pain.  When  the  system  is  plethoric,  and  when  there  is  an  unusual  degree  of 
vascularity  of  the  cornea  and  other  structures,  a  few  leeches  occasionally  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  outer  canthus,  and  the  steady,  but  moderate,  use  of  the  ao- 
timonial  and  saline  mixture,  with  a  grain,  or  a  grain  and  a  half  of  quinine  to 
every  dose,  will  go  far  in  putting  a  speedy  stop  to  the  disease. 

As  it  respects  direct  applications,  the  fewer  we  make,  as  a  general  rale,  tbe 
better.  Under  the  means  just  pointed  out,  the  reparative  process  usually  pro- 
ceeds very  kindly,  and,  unless  the  breach  is  uncommonly  large,  little  or  no  opacity 
may  be  expected.  It  is  only,  or,  at  least,  principally,  when  there  is  a  dispoaitJon 
in  the  ulcer  to  extend,  as  when  it  has  a  foul  unhealthy  aspect,  that  local  reinediofl 
are  at  all  called  for,  and  then  great  care  ehould  be  taken  that  they  are  aa  mild 
and  soothing  as  possible.  Of  these,  the  most  eligible  is  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  applied 
directly  to  tbe  sore  by  means  of  a  very  small  camel-hair  pencil  once  a  day,  or 
every  other  day,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case.  A  very 
dilute  ointment  of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  or  oxide  of  mercury,  also  answers  a  good 
purpose,  but  is,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  the  canstic.  When  the  ulcer  is  of  an 
unhealthy,  phagedenic,  or  sloughing  character,  its  surface  may  be  touched  with 
a  stronger  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  this  article  may  be  applied  very  gently 
in  Bobstance,  shaped  to  a  very  minute  point. 

1.  Opacily. — Opacity  of  the  cornea  exists  in  various  forms  and  degrees,  A-om 
the  smallest  visible  speck  to  a  patch  large  enough  to  cover  ite  entire  surface. 
A  bazy  appearance  of  tbe  membrane  is  present  in  almost  all  cooes  of  comeitit), 
however  slight.  The  more  marked  and  concentrated  forms  of  opacity  are  gei>- 
erally  the  result  of  the  cicatrization  of  deep  nlcers  and  badly  healed  wounds. 
When  the  opacity  is  slight,  it  is  usually  designated  by  the  term  nebula,  literally 
signilying  a  cloudy  condition  of  the  part;  tbe  bard 
Fig.  132.  white,  milky,  concentrated  spot,  on  tbe  contrary,  ii 

known  by  the  nameof  albugo,  represented  in  fig.  139. 
As  meaning  the  same  thing,  the  word  leucoma  is 
sometimes  employed.  The  distinction  between  ne- 
bula and  albugo  has  a  real  practical  significance; 
the  former  oflen  dis^pearing  spontaneously,  or  under 
very  simple  measures,  whereas  tbe  latter  seldom 
wholly  subsides,  whatever  treatment  may  be  adopted 
for  the  purpose.  Nebula,  ai  it  usniJIy  preseots 
itself,  is  situated  either  in  tbe  epithelial  investmeal 
0|iMiiTorih<e>>rii«'  iiituuBia  "^  f**  comeo,  or  immediately  beneath  it,  in  the  su- 
if  Kibofo.  por&ciat  layer  of  this  membrane,  and  often  occupie* 

a  large  extent  of  surface ;  in  some  coses  it  is  aituated 
more  deeply,  and  instances  occur,  although  they  are  rare,  in  which  it  is  sealed 
between  the  membrane  of  Demours  and  the  posterior  lamella  of  tba  ooniea. 
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jUbofo,  which  frequently  embncee  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cornea,  is  gen- 
frallr  rery  hard  and  dense,  white,  milky,  or  challi-like  in  its  appearance,  and  of 
a  fircuUr,  linear,  or  angular  shape,  its  enrface  being  sometimes  smooth,  at  other 
timca  roi^h.  It  ia  essentially  an  aualogons  tissae,  but  so  imperfect  a  copy  of 
the  original  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  bear  any  resemblance  to  it.  Finally, 
cues  occur  in  which  this  substance  is  partially  transformed  into  fatty  matter, 
fibro^cartilage,  cartilage,  or  even  bone. 

The  slighter  forms  of  corneal  opacity  often  disappear  with  the  inflammation 
vbich  has  produced  them,  or  within  a  short  time  after,  under  the  influence  simply 
of  the  absorbents,  now  no  longer  kept  in  abeyance  by  the  secerncnta.  Should 
tka  case  prove  tedious,  or  not  proceed  satisfactorily,  measures  must  be  taken  to 
promote  the  removal  of  the  effused  matter,  among  which  the  best  are  alterant 
ionics,  as  {(uiniue  and  iodide  of  iron,  with  a  very  minute  quantity  of  tartar  emetic, 
K  ihe  one-twentieth  of  a  grain,  throe  times  a  day  ;  iodide  of  potassium  ;  or  a  very 
mild  courae  c^  tnercury,  carried  to  the  extent  of  the  slightest  possible  ptyalism. 
The  cure  will  be  expedited  by  the  nae  of  some  mild  local  stimulant,  as  a  few 
dcspt,  twice  a  day,  of  a  very  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
■cetate  of  lead,  or  a  very  weak  ointment  of  oxide  of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
oxide  of  sine.  I  have  derived  great  benefit,  under  such  circumstances,  from  a 
little  thin  molassea  poured  upoD  the  opaque  cornea  once  a  day,  and  also  from 
washing  the  e;e  night  and  morniDg  with  tepid  water,  rendered  gently  stimnlating 
with  a  little  common  vinegar  or  salt.  Indeed,  almost  any  substance,  provided  it 
dae«  not  act  aa  an  irritant,  will  prove  useful  in  moat  cases  of  nebula. 

For  albugo  in  its  various  forms,  surgery  holds  out  no  prospect  of  relief;  it  is 
so  organized  tissue,  part  and  parcel  of  the  cornea,  and  no  remedies,  either  local 
or  general,  can  remove  it.  The  idea  of  curing  an  albugo  by  paring  it  away  is 
simply  ridicnlons,  and  implies  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
diteasc.  The  operatioa  of  excision,  and  of  uniting  the  wound  by  soture,  pro- 
posed by  Dieffenbach,  is  still  more  preposterous ;  and  the  recent  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Kiuubanm,  to  cut  out  the  opaqne  spot,  and  make  the  patient  wear  a  small 
piece  of  glasA,  shaped  like  a  shirt-stud,  caps  the  climax  of  absurdity.  When  the 
opacity  does  not  affect  the  entire  centre  of  the  cornea  useful  vision  may  occa- 
tiunally  be  procured  by  constant  dilatation  of  the  pupil  with  atropia. 

S.  Staphyloma. — Alterations  of  form  of  the  cornea  are  technically  known  nnder 
the  name  of  staphyloma  ;  they  are  an  occasional  effect  of  inSammation  and  ex- 
ternal injury,  and  occur  in  every  intermediate  degree,  from  the  slightest  aberra- 
tion of  the  normal  shape  to  the  most  hideous  deformity.  Two  principal  varieties 
oftbedisease  are  usually  recognized  by  authors,  the  spherical,  seen  in  fig.  133,  and 
the  conical,  fig.  134,  bat  as  they  do  not  differ  from  each  other  in  their  character 

Rg.  13S.  V\g.  134. 
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or  mode  of  development,  the  distinction  might  as  well  be  abolished,  as  it  is  only 
etlnilatcd  to  lead  to  erroneous  notions  of  pathology  and  practice. 

The  immediate  caute  of  staphyloma  is  a  weakened  and  attenuated  condition 
«f  Ibc  coroe*.  especially  of  its  central  portion,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  inca- 
pable of  lefiiating  the  pressure  of  the  aqueous  fluid  as  it  accumulates,  now  in 
nenuing  quantity,  in  the  anterior  chamlwr.  More  or  less  opacity  and  a  certain 
•l«grM  of  abnormal  vaacularity  attend  the  development  of  the  disease,  the  pro- 
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gress  of  which  is  always  tardj,  Be^eral  years  usually  passing  by  before  it  attains 
much -bulk.  The  tumor  is  commonly  of  a  conical  form ;  and,  as  it  proceeds,  it 
gradually  projects  beyond  the  lids,  separating  them  from  each  other,  and  descend- 
ing towards  the  cheeks,  its  length  varying  from  a  few  lines  to  seyeral  inches. 
That  portion  which  lies  beyond  the  level  of  the  lids  is  usually  very  hard,  more 
opaque  than  the  rest,  and  constantly  inflamed,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  incessantlj 
exposed  to  the  light,  and  to  the  contact  of  all  sorts  of  irritants.  When  the  disease 
is  fully  developed,  the  anterior  chamber  is  annihilated,  the  iris  being  lacerated, 
and  closely  adherent  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  Yision  is  always 
greatly  impaired,  and  often  completely  destroyed.  The  staphyloma,  after  having 
attained  a  certain  height,  remains  either  stationary,  or  ulceration  sets  in,  followed 
by  perforation  of  the  membrane,  and  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor. 

There  is  a  form  of  this  affection  which  appears  to  consist  in  a  h3rpeitroplioaB 
condition  of  the  cornea,  its  development  being  altogether  independent  of  inflam- 
matory action.  The  affection  involves  both  eyes,  though  rarely  in  an  equal 
degree,  and  is  most  common  in  young  subjects,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  thirty. 
The  tumor  is  smaller  than  in  the  inflammatory  variety,  and  also  retains  a  greater 
amount  of  transparency,  the  opacity  being  generally  limited  to  the  part  project* 
ing  beyond  the  lids.  The  iris  preserves  its  normal  position,  the  pupil  moves  with 
its  accustomed  freedom,  and  the  anterior  chamber,  instead  of  being  obliterated, 
as  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disease,  is  only  enlarged  and  changed  in  shape. 
Yision  is  more  or  less  impaired,  and  the  cornea  is  remarkable  for  its  glistening, 
sparkling  appearance.     The  cans  3  of  the  lesion  is  not  understood. 

In  the  incipient  stage  of  staphyloma  a  gently  antiphlogistic  course  will  some- 
times be  of  service,  if  not  in  permanently  arresting  the  disease,  at  all  events  in 
staying  for  a  time  its  progress,  and  in  preventing  it  fr^m  attaining  so  great  a 
development  as  it  otherwise  would.  The  best  remedies  will  be  mild  astringents, 
particularly  the  different  preparations  of  nitrate  of  silver,  ointment  of  the  ojcide 
of  mercury,  and  solutions  of  zinc  and  lead,  with  frequent  puncture  of  the  cornea 
to  take  off  the  pressure  of  the  aqueous  humor.  In  general,  however,  these  means 
will  fail,  and  the  surgeon  will,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  resort  to  other  measures, 
especially  if  the  tumor  has  attained  so  much  bulk  as  to  be  constantly  irritated  by 
the  contact  of  extraneous  matter.  The  most  appropriate  remedy  in  this  case  is 
excision  of  the  cone,  or  of  all  that  portion  which  projects  beyond  the  edges  of  the 
lids.  For  this  purpose,  the  lids  being  held  carefrilly  out  of  the  way,  the  apex 
of  the  tumor  is  transfixed  with  a  tenaculum,  and  the  knife— «  sharp,  narrow 
bistoury — ^is  rapidly  carried  from  above  downwards,  cutting  off  the  requisite 
amount  at  a  single  sweep.  Care  is  taken  not  to  remove  too  much,  otherwise  the 
eye  mav  either  collapse  from  the  evacuation  of  its  humors,  or,  at  all  events,  shrink 
so  much  as  to  interfere  with  the  wearing  of  an  artificial  one. 

For  the  non-inflammatory  species  of  conical  cornea  there  is  no  cure.  The 
probability  is,  as  before  stated,  that  it  is  merely  a  form  of  hyper-nutrition,  and  if 
this  opinion  is  correct,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  entirely  beyond  the 
control  of  remedies. 

9.  Folly  Degeneration. — Fatty  degeneration  of  the  cornea  is  rather  of  patho* 
logical  than  of  surgical  interest,  and  may,  therefore,  be  dismissed  in  a  few  wordi. 
This  affection,  formerly  known  under  the  name  of  the  senile  arch,  has  been  shown, 
within  the  last  few  years,  to  consist  essentially  in  a  transformation  of  the  horoj 
tissue  of  the  eye  into  a  substance  resembling  fat ;  it  is  of  a  dim  peari  color, 
loaded  with  oily  matter,  and  considerably  softer  than  the  adjacent  healthy  struc- 
ture, in  which  it  is  insensibly  lost  The  altered  part  presents  itself  in  tlie  form 
of  a  ring,  at  the  periphery  of  the  cornea,  near  its  junction  with  the  sclerotica. 
The  fatty  transformation  is  not  peculiar  to  the  old,  as  the  term  seoile  would 
suggest,  although  they  are  undoubtedly  most  subject  to  it  It  has  occasionftllj 
been  witnessed  in  children,  and  I  have  myself  seen  two  cases  of  it  before  the  ag« 
of  twenty.  It  is  often  associated  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  arteries, 
liver,  and  other  organs. 
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DI8KABXB  AND  INJURIES  OF  THX  SCLSROTICA. 

The  Bclerotica  is  liablo  to  wounds,  Btapbyloma  and  infiaramation. 

I.  Wovnda. — Wounds  of  the  sclerotica  may  be  of  various  kinds,  as  incised, 
pvnctared,  and  lacerat«d.  Tbejr  are,  in  general,  easily  recognized  by  their 
fapbi^  appearance,  caused  by  the  retraction  of  their  edges,  which  ie  always 
prupurtioABtely  great  If  the  sclerotica  alone  has  been  divided,  the  bottom  of 
the  vound  will  be  formed  by  the  surface  of  the  choroid,  and  will,  consequently, 
presrat  a  black  appearance.  If  this  membrane  is  also  divided,  there  will  proba- 
bly be  a  sac-like  protrusion  of  the  retina ;  and  should  the  lesion  embrace  all  the 
Uioics,  there  wilt  necessarily  be  an  escape  of  more  or  less  of  the  vitreous  hnmor. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  sclerotica  readily  unite  by  adhesive  inflammation,  the 
plasma  which  fills  the  gap  becoming  speedily  organized  and  transformed  into  an 
analogous  tissue.  To  promote  this  occurrence,  both  eyes  should  be  subjected  to 
the  most  perfect  repose,  for  at  least  a  week,  by  confining  the  lids  with  strips  of 
iainglaas  plaster,  as  afler  the  operation  for  cataract  and  artificial  pupil.  The 
patient  remains  in  a  dark  room,  purges  himself  well,  and  lives  upon  light  food. 

Laceration  of  this  membrane  may  be  caused  by  a  blow  of  the  fist,  by  the  forci- 
ble contAcA  of  a  stick,  or  by  a  foil  upon  the  globe.  What  is  remarkable  is,  that 
the  rupture  usually  occurs  at  a  point  opposite  to  that  to  which  the  violence  has 
be«n  applied,  by  a  sort  of  contre-coup,  or  excessive  distension  of  the  fibres  of  the 
tnnic  Hence,  its  most  common  site  is  either  the  upper  or  inner  part  of  the 
tcleroUca.  where  injury  is  seldom  or  never  inflicted,  the  nose  and  superciliary 
ridge  serving  to  shield  it  The  rupture  may  be  limited  to  the  sclerotica,  or  it 
may  involve  the  other  tunics ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  liable  to  be  attended  with 
Mcape  of  the  vitreous  hnroor,  and  of  the  crystalltne  lens  into  the  snb-conjun clival 
cellalar  tissue.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  an  ordinary  incised  wound. 
If  the  iens  is  dislocated,  it  should  immediately  be  removed  by  a  small  incision, 
otherwise  it  may,  by  its  pressure,  interfere  with  the  repair  of  the  breach  in  the 
adetoticK. 

±  Slaphi/loma. — Staphyloma  of  the  sclerotica  signifies  a  tumor  formed  by  the 
protnision  of  this  membrane  beyond  its  natural  level.  The  exciting  canse  is 
SHiaJly  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  aqueous  humor  in  the  posterior  chamber 
of  the  eye,  in  consequence  of  the  oxclusion  of  the  papil,  or  of  the  attachment  of 
tlM  iris  to  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  The  pressure  thus  occasioned  produces 
•trophy,  and,  finally,  excessive  attenuation  of  the  sclerotica,  followed  by  a  sepa- 
raUon  of  its  fibres  and  the  protrusion  of  the  other  membranes  of  the  eye.  The 
fcct  is,  the  mode  of  formation  is  identical  with  that  of  the  pouches  which  some- 
times occur  in  the  intestines  and  the  urinary  bladder,  and 
which  are  so  minutely  described  in  most  works  on  patholo-  Fig.  135. 

gical  anatomy.  The  affection  is  always  accompanied  by 
d  discolored  and  disorganized  condition  of  the  inner  struc- 
tnca  of  the  eye.  The  size  of  the  tumor  varies  from  that 
of  a  mrraut  to  that  of  a  hazelnut ;  it  ma;  be  rounded  or 
ovoidal  in  its  shape,  and  has  usually  a  bluish,  purplish, 
vt  blackish  appearance,  from  the  presence  of  the  pigmentary 
matter  of  the  choroid.  When  the  membrane  is  diseased 
■t  tever»l  points,  there  may  be  a  corresponding  number 
of  protnuioDS,  occurring  either  singly  or  in  clusters.  The 
■aa«zed  sketch,  fig.  135,conveys  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
■ttnalion,  size,  and  shape  of  these  tumors. 

Tfce  prognotis  of  this  affection  is  of  the  worst  character ; 
itc  verr  existence  affords  irrefragable  evidence  of  Incurable    Bi»phTioiii«oriiieKi»nHio 
dt^eaae  of  the  other  structures  of  the  eye ;  and  hence  it        wu,  •«■  n  proiia. 
wmld  be  absurd  to  subject  the  patient  to  treatment,  except 
in  to  far  as  it  may  be  designed  to  relieve  deformity.    With  this  object,  the  removal 
of  thp  Inmor  may  be  attempted  by  snipping  off  the  most  prominent  portion,  trust- 
ing to  shrinking  for  the  disappearance  of  the  remainder. 

3.  ScUrotifM. — Inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  seldom  exists  as  a  pure,  uncom- 
vot.  II. — 15 
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plicated  affection ;  most  commonly  it  arises  during  the  progress  of  other  ophthal- 
mic diseases,  especially  coroeitiB  and  iritis.  As  an  independent  lesion,  it  may 
be  induced  by  varioue  canses,  of  which  the  principal  are  exposure  to  cold,  a  rheu- 
matic or  gouty  stat«  of  the  conBtitutiou,  the  action  of  the  syphilitic  puieoo,  and 
the  effects  of  mercurialization.  It  is  most  common  in  middle-aged  and  clderij 
subjects,  and  winter  and  spring  are  its  favorite  periods  of  attack. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  in  general  well  marked.  The  pain  is  eevcre, 
throbbing,  deep-seated,  and  liable  to  vesperal  exacerbations ;  it  usually  extcnda 
to  the  forehead,  temples,  aud  upper  part  of  the  cheeks,  and  is  aggravated  by  re- 
cnmbency,  and  by  the  slightest  motion  of  the  eye,  which  feels  full  and  tight,  as 
if  it  were  compressed  by  the  hand.  When  the  pain  is  less  severe,  the  organ  Is 
sore  and  tender,  or  the  seat  of  a  distressing  aching  sensation.  During  the  night, 
the  suffering  is  often  so  excessive  as  to  deprive  the  patient  entirely  of  sleep,  com- 
pelling him  to  sit  np  in  bed,  or  walk  the  floor.  In 
Fig.  136.  many  cases  there  is  hemicrania,  or  a  dull,  heafj, 

aching  pain  in  the  side  of  the  head,  with  ^rcnt  ten- 
derness on  pressure.  In  some  cases,  again,  the 
pain  is  of  a  neuralgic  character,  recurring  in  regular 
paroxysms  once  or  twice  in  the  tweuty-fpur  boara. 
The  eye  is  intolerant  of  light,  the  smallest  quantity 
generally  proving  a  source  of  extreme  suffering; 
and  there  is  always  an  abundant  secretion  of  ti'ars, 
seLroUUt  though  Usually  very  little  discharge  of  mucus,  or  of 

mucus  and  pus.     Hence  the  edges  of  the  lids  do 
either  not  adhere  at  all,  or  only  in  a  comparatively  slight  degree.     If  the  eye  be 
carefully  inspected,  it  will  be  found  that  the  discoloration  is  deep-seated,  and  of  a 
faint  bluish,  pink,  or  lilac  appearance,  the 
Fig.  137.  vessels  upon  which  it  depends  being  ex- 

ceedingly delicate,  and  disposed  in  paral* 
lei  lines,  converging  towards  the  comiia, 
as  in  fig.l36,immediately  behind  whii:b 
they  are  very  numerous  and  conapicuous, 
forming  a  well  marked  zone  around  iu 
periphery. 

The  disease,  in  its  earlier  stages,  is  Id 
great  degree,  if  not  exclusively,  limited 
to  the  sclerotica  ;  in  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, it  involves  the  other  structures, 
especially  the  conjunctiva,  cornea,  and 
iris,  as  is  seen  in  fig.  13T.  When  this  is 
the  case,  the  ball  of  the  eye  often  ezbibiu 
ft  bloodshot  appearance;  there  !s  moreor 
less  haziness  of  the  cornea,  with  an  en- 
BsisHMiUiextaudiagioUKiaucMaionia^  largement  of  its  vessels;   the  pupil  is 

sluggish,  or  entirely  immovable,  aud  the 
surface  of  the  ins  is  altered  in  its  color.  The  lids  are  rarely,  nuder  any  circutD- 
stances,  materially  involved  in  the  morbid  action.  Much  diversity  obtains  in 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  constitution ;  in  many  cases  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  fever,  while  in  others  it  may  be  present  from  the  beginning,  and  constitute  one 
of  the  most  prominent  symptoms.  ' 

The  diagnosiH  of  sclerotitis  is  sufficiently  easy,  particularly  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease.  The  history  of  the  case,  the  character  and  intensity  of  the  pain. 
the  excessive  lacbrymation  aud  intolerance  of  light,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  vascularity  of  the  affected  membrane,  cannot  fail  to  enable  the  practitioner 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  ophthalmic  affections.  In  conjunctivitis,  the  ili^- 
coloration  is  superficial,  and  of  a  scarlet  hue ;  in  sclerotitis,  it  is  deep-sealed, 
and  of  a  pale  pink,  bluish,  or  lilac  tint ;  in  the  former,  the  vessels  are  very 
large  and  arranged  arborescently ;  in  the  latter,  extremely  small,  almost  hair-like, 
and  disposed  in  straight,  parallel  lines,  extending  from  behind  forwards  towards 
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the  cornea.  Finally,  in  conjunctivitis,  the  vessels  are  movable ;  in  sclerotitis, 
oa  thib  cuntrary,  tbej  are  fixed. 

In  the  iretUmenl  of  this  malady,  the  practitioner  must  be  influenced  by  the 
aalore  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  system.  The 
milder,  noo^pecific  forms  of  the  disease  will  generally  readily  yield  to  active 
pargatiTes,  light  diet,  and  diaphoretics,  particularly  Dover's  powder,  or  antimony 
and  morphia,  with  cupping  or  leeching  of  the  temple.  If  the  patient  is  plethoric, 
and  the  inflammation  very  severe,  blood  should  be  taken  freely  from  the  arm,  and 
(be  system  kept  constantly  under  the  influence  of  the  saline  and  antimonial 
mixture,  with  calomel  and  an  anodyne  at  night,  to  act  upon  the  secretions,  and 
to  promote  sleep. 

In  rheumatic  sclerotitis,  the  best  remedies  are  colchicum  and  morphia,  given 
la  full  doses  early  in  the  evening,  and  in  small  doses  several  times  during  the 
day.  Mr  usual  practice  is  to  administer  a  drachm  of  the  wine  of  colchicum, 
towards  bedtime,  along  with  a  grain  of  morphia,  using  a  hot  and  slightly  stimu- 
Uting  fool-bath  immediately  after,  so  as  to  throw  the  patient,  if  possible,  into  a 
eoptons  perspiration.  The  next  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  half  the  quantity  of 
these  articles  is  given,  or  the  dose  may  be  still  smaller,  according  to  the  tolerance 

<^  the  SYStCBL 

Syphilihc  sclerotitis  must  be  treated  with  calomel  and  opium,  or  some  other 
hna  of  mercury,  carried  to  gentle  ptyalism ;  or,  what  will  usually  be  found  to 
answer  better,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  in  doses  of  ten  to  twenty  grains  three 
times  a  day,  combined  with  an  anodyne,  especially  towards  bedtime.  A  similar 
plan  wiQ  be  called  for  when  the  disease  has  arisen  from  the  inordinate  use  of  mer- 
cury ;  in  this  case,  indeed,  gentle  ptyalism  is  generally  an  indispensable  element 
in  the  treatment 

Anodyne  liniments,  embrocations,  and  unguents,  applied  freely  to  the  forehead, 
cheek«  and  temple,  are  often  of  great  benefit  in  sclerotitis,  however  induced ;  the 
«He  of  medicated  steam,  directed  upon  these  parts,  will  also  be  found  very  agree- 
able and  {K>othing.  In  most  cases,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  blood  from  the 
oeighborbood  of  the  inflamed  organ  by  cups  or  leeches.  As  to  counter-irritation, 
in  iH  its  forms,  I  am  generally  averse  to  it,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  usually 
neen  it  do  barm  instead  of  good.  This  is  especially  true  when  it  is  applied  to 
the  temple,  behind  the  ears,  or  even  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  It  is  less  objection- 
able when  applied  to  the  arm,  but  even  then  it  often  fails  to  be  of  any  material 
ii»e  In  removing  the  morbid  action. 

Wlien  sclerotitis  becomes  chronic,  a  mild  course  of  alterants  and  tonics  will 
he  necessary,  aided  by  a  properly  regulated  diet,  tepid  bathing,  and  change 
of  air. 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  IRIS. 

The  iris  is  liable  to  various  accidents  and  diseases,  of  which  the  most  common 
and  important  are,  wounds,  inflammation,  prolapse,  and  morbid  adhesions.  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  is  ever  the  seat  of  any  of  the  heterologous  formations.  The 
inflammation  which  assails  it  may  be  of  the  common  kind,  although  this  is 
exceedingly  rare,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  a  rheumatic,  syphilitic,  or  strumous 
state  of  the  system.  Finally,  the  iris  is  often  the  seat  of  interesting  and  delicate 
operations,  rendered  necessary  on  account  either  of  its  own  diseases  or  of  dis- 
eaaca  of  the  cornea  obstructing  vision. 

1.  Congenital  Vices, — The  iris  is  subject  to  congenital  malformations,  of  which 
tbe  most  common  are  absence  of  the  membrane  and  irregularity  of  the  pupil. 
The  (brmer  of  these  defects,  which  has  been  termed  irideremia,  is  necessarily 
ataeoded  with  very  imperfect  vision,  the  eye,  in  ordinary  light,  being  constantly 
dazzled  by  objects,  and  disposed  to  roll  about.  In  the  only  instance  that  I  have 
#rer  seen  of  it,  the  child  was  nearly  blind,  and  the  interior  of  the  globe,  instead 
of  being  of  a  reddish  tint,  as  usually  represented  by  authors,  was  remarkably 
btack.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  iris  is  not  completely  absent,  but  exists  in  a 
rudimentary  state,  forming  a  narrow  ring  at  the  periphery  of  the  cornea. 

In  a  cane  of  malformation  which  I  saw  not  long  ago,  the  pupil  had  the  appear- 
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BDce  of  being  double.     It  occurred  in  a  man,  aged  twentv-eight,  whose  nght 
was  perfect,  altboagh  botn  eyes  were  in  pre- 
Fig.  138.  cisely  the  same  condition.     The  pupil,  which 

readily  obeyed  the  light,  was  eituated  nearrr 
the  inner  than  the  outer  side  of  the  globe,  and 
occupied  the  inferior  portion  of  the  Iria,  ex- 
tending down  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 
The  more  common  variety  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  sketch,  fig.  138.  The  defect  is 
called  coloboma  of  the  irin.  The  Gaenre  is  of 
a  triangular  shape,  the  apex  extending  down- 
wardstowards  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  iris.  Id 
ConitBiui  Bunr*.  Tare  cascB,  the  pupil,  although  well  formed,  hai 

been  found  to  be  situated  out  of  its  usual  place. 
3.  Wound*. — Wounds  of  the  iris  are  inflicted  either  designedly,  as  in  the 
attempt  to  form  an  artificial  pupil,  or  accidentally,  as  in  the  operation  for  cala> 
ract,  and  under  other  circumstances.  The  chief  interest  which  such  lefiions  pos- 
sess is  that  they  are  seldom  productive  of  serious  inflammation,  although  the 
plastic  matter  that  is  poured  out  is  very  apt  to  canse  morbid  adhesions,  inter- 
fering more  or  less  with  vision.  Sometimes  the  ins  is  torn  off  from  its  cillaiy 
attacnments  by  a  blow  or  fall,  leading  thus  to  the  formation  of  a  species  of  arti> 
ficial  pupil ;  the  opeuing,  even  if  comparatively  small,  never  closes ;  while,  if  it 
is  at  all  large,  it  will  seriously  encroach  upon  the  natnral  one,  diminishing  it« 
size,  changing  its  form,  and  crippling  its  action.  Whatever  the  character  of  the 
injury  may  be,  the  treatment  must  be  strictly  antiphlogistic,  as  it  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  the  resulting  inflammation  should  be  subdued  as  promptly  m 
possible.  If  there  is  any  plastic  deposit,  mercory,  carried  to  slight  ptyalism, 
will  be  required. 

3.  Injlammalion. — Iritis  is  a  much  more  freqnent  affection  than  is  generally 
snpposed.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  in  private  and  bos[dtid 
practice,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  very  often  entirely  overloolwd,  the  malady 
under  which  the  patient  labors  being  mistaken  for  inflammation  of  the  coi^junc- 
tiva  and  sclerotica.  That  this  should  be  so  is  not  surprising  when  we  reflect 
npon  the  fact  that  iritis  altogether  escaped  the  attention  of  practitioners  until 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Now,  however,  that  its  characters 
are  so  well  understood,  there  is  really  no  excuse  for  errors  of  diagnosis.  Wilb 
a  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant,  it  is  as  easily  recognized 
as  a  boil  upon  the  nose,  a  stye  on  the  eyelid,  or  a  wart  on  the  finger. 

Iritis  may  proceed  from  a  considerable  variety  of  causes,  of  which  the  noit 
important  are,  ext«rnal  injury,  exposure  to  intense  light,  suppression  of  the  cuta- 
neous perspiration,  a  strumous,  gouty,  or  rheumatic  state  of  the  constitntion,  and 
the  operatiOQ  of  the  syphilitic  virus.  It  often  begins  as  a  primary  affection ;  bat 
in  many  cases  it  is  altogether  of  secondary  origin,  being  the  result  of  an  exten* 
sion  of  disease  from  the  surrounding  tissues.  Finally,  it  may  be  acute  or  cbrooir, 
and  occur  in  both  sexes,  in  every  class  of  individuals,  and  at  all  periods  of  life, 
even  in  very  young  children.  When  !t  attacks  the  latt«r  as  an  independeol 
affection,  the  probability  is  that  it  is  owing  to  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  sysUni, 
altboagh  this  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  case. 

The  disease  frequently  begins  in  a  very  insidions  manner,  and  hence  great 
and  irreparable  mischief  is  sometimes  done  before  the  practitioner  is  made  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  case.  Such  an  occurrence  is  the  more  likely  to  happen  be- 
cause there  is  often  an  entire  absence  of  the  more  ordinary  phenomena  of  ophtbol* 
mia,  especially  discoloration  of  the  superficial  tunics,  and  also  everything  like 
severe  local  suffering,  calculated  to  aronse  attention.  In  general,  however,  paia 
is  an  early  and  prominent  symptom,  or,  if  it  is  not,  it  is  sore  soon  to  become  m; 
lachrymatiou  and  intolerance  of  Hgbt  are  also  well  marked.  Unless  the  inSeoi- 
mation  involves  the  conjunctiva,  the  disease  may  go  on  through  its  different 
stages,  nay,  even  ultimately  destroy  the  eight  completely,  and  yet  not  occacioB 
any  considerable  redness.     In  general,  the  diacoloralioa  ia  limited,  at  least  in 
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rrcst  degree,  to  the  sclerotica,  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  there  is  always 
a  diMiDct  EORc,  as  in  6;.  139,  formed  by  the  reesels  of  the  fibrous  coat  aa  they  dip 
down  iQto  the  eye,  to  anastomose  with  thoeo  of  the  irle  and  choroid.     This  zone. 


I   Iha   cbunicmlillil 

gi.b«,[h>in>b«ii>i 

ipb,  Bid   th«  pdpil 


vltich  is  never  absent,  is  at  first  of  a  faint  rose 
color,  bat  afterwards,  when  the  infiammation  is 
falty  establighed,  of  a  deep  red,  cinnamon,  or  brick 
hne.  At  the  beginning  of  the  diseaae,  there  is  a 
narroir  ring  of  white  between  it  and  the  comca, 
bat,  as  the  morbid  action  advances,  this  Is  gradn-  '"" 
ally  lost  by  on  extension  of  the  vascnlarity.     The    J,"' 

tesaels  which  produce  the  zone  have  a  fine  hair-    ttatn ^ 

like  appearance,  with  a  radiated  arrangement,  and 

are  seated  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  in  the  substance  of  the  sclerotica,  in  which 
they  are  immovably  fixed,  &8  seen  in  fig.  140.  When  the  disease  baa  made  con- 
•iderable  progress,  the  peculiarity  of  this  Tascularity  is  lost,  by  reason  of  the 
excessive  discoloration  of  the  conjnnctiva ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  as 
was  prerionsly  intimated,  that,  in  complicated  cases  or  in  secondary  forma  of 
iritiF.  it  may  be  completely  masked,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 

The  pain  of  iritis  varies ;  in  general  it  is  very  severe  and  distressing,  but  I 
have  seen  cases,  even  of  a  very  bad  character,  as  it  respected  the  state  of  the 
Bight,  where  it  was  absolutely  absent  from  first  to  last.  Such  cases  are,  of  course, 
exceptional.  TJsually  the  pain  is  deep-seated,  beginning  apparently  in  the  orbit, 
and  rapidly  involving  the  globe ;  becoming  more  and  more  severe  and  constant 
m  the  disease  progresses ;  subject  to  violent  nocturnal  exacerbations ;  and  gen- 
erally, especially  in  the  more  confirmed  sti^s  of  iritis,  extending  to  the  snr- 
TQOiKliQg  parts,  particularly  tbe  temple,  eyebrow,  and  cheek.  Sometimes  there 
is  the  most  violent  hemicntnia. 

The  iris  itself  experiences  moat  important  alterations.  Even  at  an  earlyst^e 
of  the  disease  it  is  already  qnite  sluggish,  while  somewhat  later  it  is  entirely  in- 
Beofifble  to  every  kind  of  stimulant,  however  strong  or  long  continued.  Its  ante- 
rior sarface  loses  its  smooth,  shining,  fibrous  appearance,  and  becomes  rough, 
Eockerad,  and  dull ;  the  pupil  diminishes  in  size,  and  is  ultimately  nimost  ob- 
terated,  being,  perhaps,  hardly  as  large  as  a  pin-hole ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
observed  to  be  deformed,  and  adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the  leus.  In  addition 
to  these  characteristics,  there  is  an  extraordinary  change  in  the  color  of  the  iris, 
CDOtrastfng  strikingly  with  that  of  tbe  healthy  membrane,  and  evidently  depend- 
eat  upon  the  injected  condition  of  the  proper  tissues  of  the  part,  with  a  slight 
eflurion  of  blood,  or  blood  and  lymph.  The  morbid  hue,  usually  somewhat  red- 
£di,  or  of  a  dnsky  brick,  is  most  conspicuous  when  the  iris  is  bluish  ;  less  so, 
when  it  is  brownish  or  hazel.  Finally,  the  iris  is  often  preternatural ly  convex, 
Mpecially  towards  the  circumference;  the  pupillary  margin  is  greatly  thickened ; 
Ow  aqneoas  humor  irf  augmented  in  quantity,  and  rendered  more  or  less  turbid ; 
masMB  of  lymph  are  frequently  observed  in  the  anterior  chamber,  either  loose,  or 
idberent  to  the  diseased  membrane. 

When  tbe  malady  is  fiilly  developed,  the  sight  is  either  much  impaired,  or 
comfitetelr  destroyed ;  for  not  only  is  the  pnpil  greatly  contracted,  so  as  to  in- 
teritin  iut«rially  with  the  tmnsmission  of  light,  but  there  is  often  opacity  of  the 
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cornea,  cataract  of  the  lens. and  its  capsale,  and  a  disorganized  state  of  the  retina 
and  choroid,  as  is  evinced  by  the  frequent  attacks  of  coruscations  and  other 
symptoms  of  deep-seated  disease.  Fever,  often  of  a  high  grade,  attends  the 
earlier  stages  of  iritis. 

The  diagnosis  between  ordinary  iritis  and  iritis  dependent  upon  rheumatism 
and  syphilis,  is  often  extremely  obscure,  and,  therefore,  difficult  of  determination. 
This,  however,  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  the  treatment  is  essentially  the  same, 
whatever  may  be  the  exciting  cause.  The  distinction  between  the  rheumatic  and 
syphilitic  forms  will  be  best  understood  by  the  subjoined  tabular  arrangement : — 


Rhiitxatic  iRing. 

1.  Uanally  ooezists  with  rheamatiflm  or 
goat. 

2.  Most  oommon  in  elderly  snbjeotB. 

3.  Often  only  one  eye  suffen. 

4.  The  zone  around  the  oomea  is  of  a  dull, 
rasty  red,  with  a  white  ring  in  front. 

5.  There  is  little  or  no  Ijrmph  in  the  ante- 
rior chamber  and  upon  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  iris. 

6.  The  aqneons  humor  is  usually  clear,  or 
nearly  so. 

7.  The  pain  is  nearly  constant,  though  lia- 
ble to  exacerbations,  especially  at  night. 


Stphilztic  iRms. 

1.  With  papular  eruptions,  sore  tliroat,  and 
other  evidences  of  syphilis. 

2.  May  occur  at  any  age,  even  in  inikncy. 

3.  Generally  both  eyes  are  affeoted ;  fir»t 
one,  and  soon  after  the  other. 

4.  Is  of  a  cinnamon  or  brownish  hue,  and 
soon  extends  quite  up  to  the  cornea 

5.  The  plastic  deposits  are  always  promi- 
nent, often  presenting  themselves  in  the  form 
of  little,  fleecy,  vascular,  reddish-looking  tn- 
bercles,  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  irU. 

6.  Generally  turbid,  often  highly  so,  and 
very  albuminous. 

7.  Very  had  at  night,  but  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  absent  during  the  day. 


The  prognosis  of  iritis  may  be  gathered  from  what  precedes.  Whenever  the 
disease  is  severe  or  of  long  standing,  little  hope  need  be  entertained  of  ultimate 
recovery.  The  patient,  it  is  true,  may  he  able  to  discern  light,  and  perhaps 
grope  his  way,  but,  as  it  respects  useful  vision,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  get  any ; 
for  it  may  confidently  be  asserted  that  there  is  no  form  of  inflammation  which, 
if  allowed  to  progress,  is  more  certain  to  damage  the  deep  structures  of  the 
eye  than  iritis,  especially  the  rheumatic  and  syphilitic  varieties. 

The  treatment  of  iritis  must,  in  general,  be  rigidly  antiphlogistic.  Blood  is 
taken  freely  from  the  arm,  if  the  patient  is  plethoric,  and,  in  almost  any  event, 
by  cupping  and  leeching  from  the  temples.  The  bowels  are  thoroughly  evacuated 
with  calomel  and  jalap,  or  senna  and  salts,  the  hearths  action  is  controlled  by  the 
antimonial  and  saline  mixture,  and  pain  is  allayed  by  the  liberal  use  of  anodynes. 
In  the  rheumatic  form  of  the  disease,  colchicum  proves  a  valuable  adjuvant  But 
the  great  remedy  in  iritis,  in  all  cases,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  most  simple,  is 
mercury,  carried  to  the  extent  of  rapid  ptyalism.  For  this  purpose  the  mediciae 
should  be  given  in  full  doses,  its  effects,  however,  being  carefully  watched,  lest 
profuse  salivation  should  arise.  The  best  article  is  calomel,  in  doses  of  two  to 
three  grains  every  four  or  six  hours,  properly  guarded  with  opium,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  gums  become  tender,  when  it  must  either  be  withheld  or  ad- 
ministered  in  smaller  quantities.  When  the  calomel  is  tardy  in  its  action,  it 
may  be  assisted  by  mercurial  inunctions ;  for,  as  already  hinted,  the  object  is  to 
make  as  speedy  an  impression  as  possible  upon  the  disease,  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting its  direful  effects  upon  the  pupil  and  lens,  the  integrity  of  which  is  so 
important  to  the  preservation  of  the  sight,  and  which  is  always  so  much  en- 
dangered by  neglect  and  ill-management  It  is  true  that  ptyalism  is  not  at  all 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  treatment,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  the  inflamnia- 
tion  often  vanishes  where,  although  the  article  is  freely  employed,  no  such  acUon 
follows  its  administration ;  nevertKeless,  the  occurr^ce  is  anxiously  looked  ibr 
because  it  serves  to  assure  us  that  the  medicine  is  doing  its  duty. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  action  of  mercury  in  iritis 
The  disease  derives  its  chief  importance,  as  far  as  the  danger  is  concerned,  teom 
the  fact  that  it  is  attended  with  an  effusion  of  plastic  matter,  not  only  into  the 
proper  substance  of  the  membrane,  but  upon  its  surfaces  and  also  into  the  cbain- 
bers  of  the  eye,  embarrassing  the  movements  of  the  iris,  plugging  up  the  pupil 
and  causing  adhesions  between  the  affected  structure  and  the  capsule  of  tbe  loos* 
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Xow,  the  object  in  administering  mercury  is  to  prevent  the  deposit  of  this 
Enbstanct*,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  absorption  of  that  which  has  already  taken 
place ;  and  that  it  is  well  calculated  to  do  this,  experience  has  abundantly  estab- 
lished. althoDgh  we  cannot  explain  the  precise  mode  of  its  operation.  Mercury, 
tht*n,  is  the  great  remedy  in  this  disease,  the  remedy  par  excellence,  and  should 
be  given  early  and  freely,  until  it  has  effected  the  object  for  which  it  is  exhibited. 
Its  action  is  less  apparent  in  the  traumatic  forms  of  iritis  than  in  the  rheumatic 
and  syphilitic,  in  which  it  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

The  effects  of  the  remedies  here  mentioned  may  be  aided  by  counter-irritation, 
as  blistersy  croton  oil,  or  tartar  emetic  ointment  behind  the  ears  or  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck ;  but  all  direct  applications  should  be  dispensed  with,  except  such  as 
are  of  the  most  soothing  character,  as  the  steam  of  hot  water  and  opium,  fomen- 
tations, and  light,  medicated  poultices.  The  circumorbital  pains  are  often  abated 
1>T  anodyne  embrocations,  lotions,  and  unguents. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  authors  upon  the  propriety  of  keeping  the  pupil 
vrll  dilated  with  atropia  during  the  progress  of  this  disease.  While  every  one 
DiD^  perccire  the  force  of  the  injunction,  the  misfortune  is  that  atropia  does  not 
possecs  this  property,  nor  is  there,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  any  article  that 
ooe&  The  moment  the  iris  is  actively  inflamed,  it  ceases  to  be  influenced  by 
narcotic  applications ;  the  pupil  contracts,  and  no  stimulus,  however  powerful, 
can  afterwards  excite  it. 

I  have  no  experience  with  the  use  of  turpentine  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease ; 
I  have,  however,  given  it  in  several  instances,  apparently  quite  favorable  for  the 
appropriate  action  of  the  remedy,  and  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  it 
ba*  been  of  any  benefit.  In  the  syphilitic  variety  of  the  complaint,  iodide  of 
potassium  may  advantageously  be  exhibited,  to  aid  in  completing  the  cure,  after 
we  hare  made  fair  trial  of  mercury.  In  debilitated  persons,  in  chronic  cases, 
and  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  acute  attack,  tonic3  may  be  demanded,  as  quinine 
and  pyrophosphate  of  iron,  in  union  with  extract  of  nux  vomica. 

4.  Prolapse. — Prolapse  of  the  iris  may  be  caused  by  wound,  ulceration,  or 
sloughing  of  the  cornea,  and  may  present  itself  in  two  varieties  of  form,  the 
partial  and  the  complete,  of  which  the  former  is  by  far  the  more  common.  Indeed, 
complete  protrusion  of  the  membrane  can  only  occur  when  there  is  most  extensive 
injtny  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ball.  Partial  prolapse  is  usually  produced 
by  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  attended  with  perforation  of  all  its  lamellae.  The 
opening  thus  made  is  immediately  followed  by  an  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor, 
with  protnision  of  the  iris,  by  which  the  gap  is  effectually  closed,  and  further 
mischief  prevented.  Plastic  matter  being  effused,  the  prolapsed  portion  con- 
tracts adhesions  to  the  edges  of  the  ulcer,  the  site  of  which  is  afterwards  indicated 
by  a  black  spot  with  a  slight  peripheral  opacity.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
IHs  is  dragged  out  of  its  normal  position,  the  pupil,  except  in  the  milder  varieties 
of  the  accident,  undergoes  important  changes  in  its  form,  size,  and  situation, 
aUeoded  with  corresponding  alterations  of  sight.  When  the  displacement  is 
considerable,  vision  may  be  completely  destroyed. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances,  as  it  is 
bopoesible  to  lay  down  any  particular  plan  for  the  guidance  of  the  surgeon.  In 
complete  prolapse,  depending  upon  extensive  destruction  of  the  cornea,  the  case 
Is,  of  course,  hopeless ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  caused  by  wound,  the  mem- 
brane should  immediately  be  restored  by  means  of  a  probe,  and  the  lids  kept  well 
dos«d  with  adhesive  strips,  until  the  parts  have  become  thoroughly  united.  The 
sarcess  of  the  treatment  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  care  with  which  the 
replaeemcnt  Is  effected ;  if  the  patient  is  a  child,  quietude  should  always  be 
iuared  by  the  administration  of  chloroform,  as  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  exe- 
fute  the  procedure  in  a  satisfactory  manner  without  this  precaution.  The  after- 
creatment  18>  of  course,  conducted  upon  strictly  antiphlogistic  principles. 

When  the  prolapse  is  the  effect  of  ulcerative  perforation  of  the  cornea,  our 
Is  arc  equally  tied,  as  in  the  complete  form  of  the  affection.  To  push  back 
the  irfe,  under  such  circumstances,  would  only  lead  to  worse  results  ;  instead  of 
tUs,  tiierefore,  the  part  is  allowed  to  keep  its  place,  for  it  is  nature's  ping,  and 


s  Bbsolutflvrei 
'ision.     Tbia  v 


Bnway  from  tlie  cornea, 
■  by  thu  eil(;cs  of  the  wc 
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ssary  to  close  the  artificial  opening,  however  much  it  mai 
■itiiy  of  prolapse  is  well  illustrali-d  in  &g.  141.  The  pr 
part  projeets  beyond  the  level  of  the  coniea. 
Bomewiiat  like  the  head  of  a  Bmall  fly  ;  wh.noe  t 
niyocephalon,  applied  to  it  by  oculists.  Wln'o 
protrudes  through  several  apertures,  it  luoy  pive 
face  of  the  cornea  a  black,  tuberculoted  nsjuct,  e 
n'<iuire  retrenchment,  ia  order  to  prevent  iujurit 
tiuii  of  the  lids. 

In  the  treatment  of  recent  prolapse,  dcpeiidu; 
wound  of  the  coruea,  free  use  should  be  niaile  *: 
doima,  or  atropia,  with  a  view  of  briDpiuir  the 
speedily  as  possible  uoder  the  full  iiiHiieDo; 
remedy.  By  dilating  the  pupil,  the  menihraiie  i. 
iiid  is,  therefore,  less  likely  to  be  penuauently  init 


s  the  name  given  to  an  abnormal  adhesion  of  ihi 
of  the  Icna,  the  term  anterior  beiog  added  to  dt 
the  former,  and  posterior  to  signify  the  latter.  Anterior  iiyn*-chig  ia  cai 
wound,  ulceration,  or  sloughing  of  the  cornea;  posterior,  by  iritis,  aui 
diseases  attended  with  pla.stic  deposits.  The  lesion,  in  whatever  form 
present  itself,  is  always  attended  with  impairment  of  vision,  and  uct* 
with  total  blindness.  Posterior  eyriechia  ii>  often  complicated  with  c; 
When  the  cornea  and  lens  presence  their  transparency,  and  the  pujiil 
coinplctely  obliterated,  sight  may  sometimes  be  improved  through  the  a^ 
belladonna,  and,  at  other  times,  by  operation,  the  natnre  of  which  must  L 
lated  by  the  character  of  the  concomitant  lesion. 

6.  2'umors. — Tumors  of  various  kinds  are  liaiile  to  form  upon  thp  i 
Eurfaee  of  the  iris,  either  spontaneously,  or  as  an  effect  of  exti-rnal  iiiju 
ultimately,  as  they  increase  in  size,  seriously  encroach  upon  vision,  whirh 
sometimes  completely  destroyed.  Varying  in  bulk  from  a  millet  seed  to 
pea,  they  are  of  a  roundi.sh  shape,  and  of  a  pale  brownish,  drab- colored,  or 
appearance.     Their  contents  are  generally  watery.    When  the  growth  is 

diiiate  volume,  it  may  cause  ulceration  and  ■ 
Fig.  142.  of  the  cornea,  occasionally  followed  by  atroi>h< 

whole  eye. 

A  vascular  tumor  is  sometimes  developed  n 

iris,  composed,  as  the  name  implies,  of  a  conei 

vcKseb,  connected  by  cellular  substance.      Jn 

of  this  kind,    described    by   Wardrop,    the    f 

allhough  small,  often  bled  so  profusely,  witin 

external  cause,  as  to  fill  the  anterior  chauiU 

blood. 

Entj'-iQdiaini.roriheitu.  Whcu  thcsG  tumors  are   harmless,  surpioa] 

fereiiee  is  improper;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the; 

source  of  severe  suEFering,  or  if  tliey  encroach  seriously  upon  the  i^onK 

threaten  the  destruction  of  the  eye,  they  should  by  all  means  bo  cxcl.-<iil 

cystic  formation  is  sometimes  relieved  by  a  mere  pimcture,  just  suOii 

evacuate  its  contents,  and  provoke  obliterativc  inflammation. 

7.  Oblileralion  of  (he  Pupil. — O'lliteration  of  the  pupil  may  be  can 
symptomatic  disease  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  general  syst^-m ;  by  loss  of  [k 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris  from  interstitial  deposits;  or  hy  the  presi 
plastic  matter,  filling  up  its  aperture,  either  as  an  amorphous  substance,  d 
adventitious  membrane,  adhcreut  to  its  edges.  In  the  latter  case,  tlm  a 
constitutes  what  is  termed  a  false  cataract. 

The  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case;  hy  atter 
the  general  health,  when  that  is  obviously  at  fault;  by  the  '    ' 


opcratio 


I  the  affection  ia  Rymplomatic;  by  the  uho  of  o 
When  the  iris  is  not  adherent,  a  very  useful  degrei 


'i^\**i^ 
l<^' 
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•oiBCiimea  be  obtained  by  permanent  artificial  dilatation  by  means  of  atropia. 
Openuioii  i»  indicated  when  the  obliteration  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
oq^iaed  lymph,  and  may  be  executed  either  with  a  very  delicate  double-edged 
cntting  needle,  introduced  through  the  cornea,  as  in  the  anterior  operation  for 
cataract^  or  with  a  cataract  knife,  as  in  the  operation  of  extraction.  Finally, 
vhen  other  means  are  unavailing,  an  artificial  pupil  may  be  formed,  although  the 
tmeotas  of  this  is  not  by  any  means  always,  or,  perhaps,  even  generally,  certain. 

ABTIflOJAL  PUPIL. 

The  efftablishment  of  an  artificial  pupil,  by  which  is  meant  a  new  opening  for 
tbe  transmission  of  light,  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  various  causes,  besides 
tboee  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  Thus,  although  the  natural  pupil 
nay  be  perfectly  healthy,  there  may  be  such  an  amount  of  corneal  opacity  as 
to  cause  complete  blindness.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  reasons 
for  this  operation ;  for,  as  already  stated,  the  other  causes  of  blindness  occasion- 
ally admit  of  relief  by  other  means. 

The  operation  for  artificial  pupil  demands  extraordinary  skill  for  its  successful 
execution,  and  should,  therefore,  never  be  attempted  by  any  one  who  does  not 
yoaseis  the  requisite  accomplishments.  Besides,  it  should  not  be  undertaken 
anless  there  ia  at  least  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  Some  preliminary  treatment 
is  asoally  necessary,  just  as  in  the  operation  for  cataract ;  and  we  should  be  fully 
stfMied  that  the  internal  structures  of  the  eye  have  not  been  destroyed  by  pre- 
existing disease,  otherwise,  even  if  we  succeed,  vision  will  not  be  at  all  improved. 
Ai  a  general  rule,  it  is  proper  not  to  interfere  if  the  patient  has  no  longer  any 
fieroeption  of  light ;  or  if  there  is  marked  evidence  of  former  iritis,  of  a  dissolved 
condition  of  the  vitreous  humor,  or  of  serious  organic  lesion  of  the  retina,  or  of 
the  retina  and  choroid.  Finally,  no  operation  should  be  performed  until  the  eye 
has  completely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  morbid  action  creating  a  neces- 
flily  for  iu 

Varioas  plans  have  been  devised  and  practised  for  the  establishment  of  an 
artificial  popi),  but  as  far  as  it  respects  their  utility,  they  may  all  be  referred  to 
three  principal  classes,  incision,  detachment,  and  excisign.  Whenever  it  is  admis- 
sible, the  new  aperture  should  occupy  the  site  of  the  old,  or,  at  all  events,  be 
at  dose  to  it  as  possible,  because  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  natural  axis  of  vision 
the  more  likely  will  it  be  to  answer  the  object ;  under  opposite  circumstances,  it 
should  be  placed  towards  the  inferior  part  of  the  iris,  or  towards  the  inferior  and 
exteraaL  Unless  the  condition  of  the  eye  renders  it  absolutely  necessaiy,  the 
opening  should  nev^  be  made  above,  as  it  will  be  constantly  interfered  with  by 
the  lid.  Some  snrgeons  prefer  the  nasal  side  of  the  iris,  but  this  has  certainly 
no  appreciable  advantages  over  the  other  situations  just  pointed  out. 

In  regard  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pupil,  no  definite  rules  can  be  given. 
An  opening,  snch  as  the  iris  presents  in  ordinary  vision,  in  a  clear,  but  not  too 
hi%ht  a  light,  will  be  quite  large  enough,  and  then  it  will  not  matter  particularly 
of  what  shape  it  is,  whether  circular  or  angular,  although  the  former  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  more  seemly. 

The  instruments  required  for  the  operation  are  delicate  scissors,  a  cornea-knife, 
an  iria-knife,  and  two  hooks,  one  sharp  and  the  other  blunt  The  scissors  are 
carved  on  the  edge,  and  are  provided  with  exceedingly  slender  blades,  one  of 
vikich  is  probe-pointed  and  longer  than  the  other,  which  is  sharp,  and,  when  the 
iailmmeDt  is  shut,  completely  shielded  by  its  fellow.  The  handles  are  long,  and 
Isniialied  each  with  a  large  ring  so  as  to  command  a  firm  grasp.  A  good  idea  of 
thia  iastmraeiit  is  conveyed  by  the  annexed 'sketch,  fig.  143,  I  have  never  had 
•onaion  to  ose  the  canula-scissors  of  Mr.  Wilde,  of  Dublin,  for  making  an  arti- 
fidal  pupil,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  of  what  use  they  would  be  in  such  an 
apenUioo,  aeeing  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  expand  and  move  their  blades.  The 
oomca  laay  readily  be  divided  with  any  delicate  cataract  knife. 

The  hookSp  figs.  144  and  145,  usually  employed  in  this  operation,  are  extremely 
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delicate,  and  shaped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  retain  a  firm 
hold  upon  the  iris.     The  sharp  instrument  is  usually  objected  to,  on  the  groonil 


Fig.  143. 


Fig.  144. 

Q 


Fig.  145. 


Iris  •eiMort. 


Iris  hooks. 


that  it  is  liable  to  endanger  the  lens,  but  with  a  little  care  everything  of  this  kind 
may  effectually  be  avoided. 

1.  The  operation  by  incision  is  commonly  performed  with  a  very  delicate  knife, 
or  needle,  with  a  double  cutting  edge,  fig.  146,  introduced  through  the  Bclerotica, 

Fig.  146. 


€ 


Knife  for  artiflcUl  papU. 


Fig.  147. 


•*-»wf^ 


Operatloa 
by  inelsioo. 


at  the  usual  place  of  entrance  in  the  operation  for  cataract     The  instrument 
having  pierced  the  iris,  at  the  point  of  election,  is  carried  across  the  anterior 

chamber,  so  as  to  divide,  either  horizontally  or  vertically,  and  by 
a  sort  of  sawing  motion,  the  membrane  in  one-third  of  its  extent, 
as  represented  in  fig.  147.  The  knife  must  be  extremely  sharp, 
otherwise  great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  making  the  aper- 
ture of  the  requisite  dimensions.  The  success  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris;  when  this 
power  is  lost,  as  it  often  is  after  violent  inflammation,  the  edges  of 
the  wound  will  not  only  not  recede,  but  speedily  unite,  and  thus 
effectually  frustrate  the  intention  of  the  surgeon.  The  same  process  is,  therefore, 
obliged  to  be  repeated,  perhaps  a  number  of  times,  and  even  then  the  result  may 
be  very  unsatisfactory.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  the  operation  always 
necessarily  endangers  the  integrity  of  the  lens,  it  has  become  nearly  obsolete, 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  now  and  then  succeeds  most  beautiMly,  as 
it  has  done  several  times  in  my  own  hands. 

Another  mode  of  performing  this  operation,  one  that  is  altogether  preferable, 
because  more  certain  in  its  execution  and  more  satisfactory  in  its  results,  is  to 
divide  the  cornea  with  a  common  cataract  knife,  to  the  extent  of  about  three 
lines,  and  then  cut  through  the  iris  with  a  smaller  instrument 

2.  The  operation  by  detachment^  fig.  148,  consists  in  tearing  away  a  portion  of 
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Fig.  148. 


OperatioD  hy 
detach  meal. 


the  iris  from  its  ciliary  connections ;  it  is  adapted  chiefly  to  cases  of  great  central 

ofMcity.  and  is  never  performed  as  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  neces- 

aitj.     For  reagons  already  mentioDed,  the  artificial  opening  is  not,  if 

possible,  placed  at  the  npper  margin  of  the  iris.     The  operation  is 

execuu?d  with  a  small  cataract  needle,  curved  rather  abruptly  at  the 

point,  which,  being  passed  through  the  cornea,  near  its  junction  with 

the  sclerotica,  is  pushed  across  the  anterior  chamber,  and  inserted 

into  the  periphery  of  the  iris,  which  is  then  carefully  separated  from  its 

connections  to  the  extent  of  at  least  two  lines.     Great  care  must  be 

taken  to  make  the  aperture  larger  than  in  the  central  operation,  for, 

as  the  pupil  is  not  in  the  line  of  the  natural  axis  of  vision,  it  will  require  a  much 

greater  number  of  rays  of  light  to  produce  useful  sight    Or,  instead  of  the  above 

operation,  a  small  opening  is  made  into 

the  cornea,  and  a  portion  of  the  detached  Fig.  149. 

iris  is  drawn  out  by  means  of  a  hook, 

seen  in  fig.  149,  between  its  edges,  where 

it  is  permanently  retained. 

3.  The  most  unexceptionable  proce- 
dure, however,  of  all  is  excision;  it  is, 
iodeed,  almost  the  only  one  that  should 
be  performed  when  we  can  have  our  operation  bj  detMhmont. 

d^ice,  as  it  neither  endangers  the  lens, 

nor  is  followed  by  closure  of  the  artificial  aperture.  The  cornea  is  divided  as  in 
the  preceding  case,  when,  if  the  pupil  is  not  effaced,  a  blunt  hook  is  passed  round 
its  margin,  which  is  then  drawn  down  and  snipped  off  with  the  scissors ;  or, 
instead  of  this,  the  iris  is  brought  down  with  a  sharp  hook,  and  a  piece  excised ; 
or,  finally,  the  membrane  is  seized  as  just  stated,  and  a  portion  cut  out  with  a 
pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissors.  Sometimes  the  iris  protrudes  as  soon  as  the 
knife  has  left  the  cornea,  and  then  the  pro- 
cedure is  greatly  simplified,  as  the  required 
flap  may  be  removed  without  introducing  any 
instruments  into  the  anterior  chamber.  In 
performing  this  operation,  a  great  deal  of 
care  is  necessary,  lest  we  wound  the  lens,  and 
thus  provoke  the  formation  of  cataract 

Occasionally  the  cornea  and  iris  are  simul- 
taneously divided,  especially  when  there  is 
permanent  occlusion  of  the  pupil,  as  in  fig. 
150.  The  requisite  portion  of  the  iris  is  then 
removed  with  the  hook  and  scissors. 

A  knowledge  of  the  methods  now  described 
will  enable  the  surgeon  to  make  such  modifications  as  circumstances  may  demand. 
To  attempt  to  give  here  even  an  outline  of  these  modifications  would  be  as  tire- 
some as  it  would  be  useless.  The  whole  subject  of  artificial  pupil  has  been  treated 
by  the  specialists  in  the  most  tedious  and  cumbersome  manner,  well  calculated 
to  disgust  any  sensible  man  with  this  branch  of  surgery.  The  fundamental  prin- 
Cfplea  being  thoroughly  understood,  the  details  of  each  particular  case  may  well 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator. 

The  a/ler-ireatment  is  extremely  simple,  essentially  resembling  that  of  cataract. 
Both  eyes  are  carefully  closed  by  strips  of  isinglass  plaster,  and  half  a  grain  of 
oorpbia  is  given  the  moment  the  patient  is  placed  in  bed,  to  insure  the  repose 
of  the  affected  organ.  The  light  is  carefully  excluded  from  the  room,  and  the 
diet  is  i^cUy  farinaceous  for  at  least  a  week,  when,  especially  if  the  person  is 
old.  or  feeble,  a  little  meat  may  be  allowed,  along  with  a  glass  of  porter.  The 
dressings  are  taken  off  at  the  end  of  the  third  day,  to  be  renewed  until  aU  danger 
of  infiammation  is  over.  Exposure  to  light  must  be  very  gradual,  for  the  eye 
remains  long  weak  and  predisposed  to  disease. 


Fig.  160. 


SimaltaneoD*  dlTisioa  of  cornea  and  irit. 
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DISEA6£e  OF  THK  CBAHBSBB  Or  THK  ETE. 

The  onlf  affectioiiB  of  the  chambers  of  tbo  eye  reqairiog  special  notice  sre 
dropsical  accumnlationa,  effuBiona  of  blood,  aod  the  dcvelopmeat  of  hydatids. 

1.  A  morbid  accumulation  of  water,  constituting  what  is  called  hydrophOial- 
mia,  mar  exist  simultaneously  in  both  chambers  or  be  confined  to  one,  more 
commonly  the  anterior.  Dropsy  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  usually  caused  fay 
inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  Demours,  a  aerous  stracture  lining  tbe  cornea 
and  tbe  iris,  both  of  which  become  more  or  leas  changed  during  the  progresa  of 
tbe  disease,  the  former  being  always  abnormally  prominent,  and  often  Bomewbat 
nebulous,  the  latter  dull  and  luetreleas,  with  the  pupil  in  a  motionless  and  rather 
dilated  condition.  The  ball  is  very  hard  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection, 
but,  as  the  dropsy  advances,  it  generally  becomes  soft,  and  fluctuates  distinctly 
under  pressure.  The  patient,  experiencing  a  sense  of  distension,  but  no  pain,  itt 
annoyed  by  deceptive  vision,  and  gradually  loses  his  sight,  which  is  occssionallj 
completely  destroyed.  The  disease  is  sometimes  congenital,  or,  at  all  events, 
arises  soon  after  birth. 

In  posterior  hydrophthalmis,  there  is  always,  or  Dearly  always,  a  diRsolred 
state  of  the  vitreous  humor ;  the  eye  is  very  large,  hard,  painful,  and  moved  with 
diCBculty ;  the  sight  progressively  diminishes ;  the  iris  is  pushed  forwards  n>b> 
the  anterior  chamber ;  and  the  patient  ultimately  becomes  completely  blind.  Of 
tbe  causes  of  this  form  of  dropsy  nothing  is  known. 

Tbe  prognosis  in  hydrophthalmia  is  extremely  unfavorable,  especially  in  the 
posterior  variety.  An  attempt  may  be  made  at  relief  by  fHcdona  around  the 
eye  with  mercurial  ointment,  and  the  use  of  minute  doses  of  calomel,  with  so 
occasional  hydragogne  cathartic,  counter-irritation  behind  the  ears,  and  repeated 
evacuation  of  the  fluid  by  means  of  a  small  puncture  of  the  cornea.  Rational, 
however,  as  tbls  treatment  apparently  is,  I  have  rarely  derived  any  essential 
benefit  from  it. 

S.  In  consequence  of  external  violence,  as  a  blow  upon  the  ball,  or  spontaneooij 
rupture  of  some  of  its  vessels,  an  effusion  of  blood  occaatonally  takes  place  into 
the  chambers  of  tbe  eye.     In  the  female,  it  has  been  observed  to  occur  as  an 
effect  of  amenorrhcea,  and  in  both  sexes  aa  a  symptom  of  a  acorbntic  state  of  ibo 
eyatem,  attended  with  hemorrhage  in  other  parts  of  the  body.     The  fluid  nsually 
disappears  in  a  short  time  by  absorption ;  when  the  quantity,  however,  is  inordi- 
oate,  it  may  prove  a  source. of  irritation  by  its  pressure  apon  tbe  iris  and  comea, 
and  should  then  be  evacuated  by  a  small  puncture  through  tbe  latter  membrane. 
3.  A  species  of  hydatid,  the  cellular  cysticerce  of  naturalists,  has  been  met 
with,  in  a  few  rare  instances,  in  the  anterior 
Pig-  1-'>1.  chamber,  floating  about  in  the  aqueous  humor. 

It  has  hitherto  been  obaerved  exclusively  in  young 
Bubjecte,  mostly  under  fourteen  yeara  of  sg*. 
without  any  apparent  cause.  The  animal  is 
about  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  as 
Been  through  the  comea,  looks,  when  ftally  ud- 
folded,  very  much  like  a  miuiatare  balloon,  as  ex- 
hibited in  fig.  151,  being  semi-transparent,  and 
often  quite  brisk  in  its  movementa,  retracting 
and  protmding  its  head  and  body  at  plesnire- 
The  consequence  of  the  presence  of  sacn  a  body 
in  the  anterior  chamber  mnat,  necessarily,  h» 
c<iiuiir  LTdiiid.  more  or  less  impairment  of  vision,  with  a  tend- 

ency  to  excite  inflammation  in  the  inclosing 
atmctares.  On  this  account,  itshonid  promptly  be  removed  by  an  indnoD 
through  the  comea,  the  patient  being  nnder  the  iofltiGnce  of  ai      "     ' 
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DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  CRYSTALLINE  LENS  AND  ITS  CAPSULE. 

CATARACT. 

Catarmct  may  be  defined  to  be  an  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  of  its  capsule, 
or  of  both.  In  the  first  case  it  is  called  lenticular  cataract,  in  the  second,  capsu- 
lar to  the  last^  capsnlo-lenticular.  These  distinctions  are  of  great  practical  mo- 
nenty  as  they  exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  operations  which  are  required 
for  their  core.  Cataract  may  be  single  or  double,  simple  or  complicated,  trau- 
malic  or  idiopathic,  recent  or  old,  mature  or  immature.  The  import  of  these 
tmns  is  so  erident  as  not  to  require  explanation. 

Of  thrse  different  forms  of  cataract,  the  capsulo-lenticular  is  the  most  common, 
bat  of  its  relative  frequency  we  have  no  knowledge.  My  conviction  is  that  both 
the  ethers  are  very  rare,  from  the  fact  that  one  of  these  structures  cannot  be  dis- 
eased fpr  any  length  of  time,  or  to  any  considerable  extent,  without  the  other 
participating  in  the  morbid  action.  I  presume,  indeed,  that,  whenever  the  cap- 
sole  is  at  all  seriously  affected,  the  lens  must  also  speedily  suffer,  although  the 
converse  of  this  may  not  be  true ;  cases  occasionally  occurring  where  the  lens  is 
eompletely  opaque,  and  yet  the  capsule  retains  its  transparency.  Traumatic 
cataract  is  always  capsnlo-lenticular. 

Cataract  is  a  very  common  disease,  liable  to  occur  at  all  periods  of  life,  from 
the  moment  of  birth  to  the  most  profound  decrepitude.  Indeed,  it  occasionally 
exists  as  an  intra-uterine  affection.  Although  it  may  show  itself  at  any  age, 
experience  has  proved  that  the  greatest  number  of  cases  are  met  with  after  the 
fiftieth  year,  or  between  that  period  and  the  sixty-fifth.  Many  cases  also  occur 
between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  year.  Children  are  comparatively  exempt  from 
it  The  disease  is  often  congenital.  Cataract  sometimes  occurs  in  every  mem- 
ber of  the  same  fiimily,  as  in  an  instance  mentioned  to  me  by  the  late  Professor 
Drake,  where  as  many  as  six  children  suffered  in  this  way.  Twelve  years  ago, 
a  man  brought  to  me  three  of  his  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  on  account 
of  double  cataract.  Of  his  other  six  children,  three  were  affected  with  strabis- 
noB.  In  another  &mi]y,  concerning  which  I  was  consulted  more  recently,  four 
children  out  of  six  were  the  subjects  of  this  disease,  two  having  been  afi^ected 
with  It  from  birth.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Kennedy,  of  Tennessee,  has  communicated 
to  me  the  particulars  of  a  family  consisting  of  six  children,  of  whom  three  had 
coQgenital  cataract.  Of  these»  two  were  idiotic,  while  the  other  labored  under 
karMip  and  cleft  palate.  Occasionally,  again,  the  affection  is  hereditary,  cases 
octorring  in  parents  and  their  offspring  for  several  successive  generations. 

Males  are  more  frequently  affected  with  cataract  than  females ;  but  in  what 
ratio  has  not  been  determin^.  The  probability  is  that  the  number  of  cases  would 
be  neariy,  if  not  quite,  alike  in  both  sexes,  if  both  were  equally  exposed  to  the 
exdting  causes  of  the  disease ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  diff'erence 
depends  upon  any  other  circumstance. 

Cait$e^ — Of  the  immediate  causes  of  cataract  very  little  is  known.  My 
belief  has  long  been  that  the  disease  is  generally  developed  under  the  influence 
of  iaflammation,  leading  to  a  deposit  of  fibrin  or  of  fibrin  and  serum  into  the 
•ohstaace  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule.  It  is  in  this  way  only  that  we  can  account 
for  the  opacity  which  takes  place  in  these  structures,  and  upon  which  the  disease 
IB  question  essentially  depends.  When  cataract  forms  very  rapidly,  it  is  proba- 
Ue  that  these  parts  are  struck  with  a  species  of  senile  gangrene,  from  obstruc- 
tiuQ  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  thus  cutting  off  the  supply  of  blood, 
and  producing  a  change  of  nutrition.  What  lends  support  to  this  view  is  the 
fiiet  that  opacity  of  the  lens  occasionally  exists,  without  any  disease  i^parently 
of  its  capsule,  whereas,  disease  of  the  capsule,  especially  of  its  posterior  seg- 
nent,  is  always  promptly  followed  by  a  change  of  color  of  the  inclosed  struc- 
ture. Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  capsule  of  the  lens  receives  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina ;  and,  although  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
uiy  of  its  branches  into  the  lens  itself,  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some 
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of  them  penetrate  its  substance.  If  we  assume  this  to  be  the  case,  as  I  think  tre 
may,  it  is  only  necessary  to  imagine  that  these  vessels  are  in  a  state  of  disease,  and 
we  shall  thus  have  an  easy  explanation  of  the  formation  of  cataract  When  once 
the  vascular  connection  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule  is  destroyed,  opacity  is  iaeri- 
table.  Of  this  occurrence  we  frequently  see  examples  in  injuries  of  the  eye,  at- 
tended with  lesion  or  displacement  of  the  lens,  which  are  invariably  followed  by 
cataract,  and  that  generally  in  a  few  hours.  In  old  people,  in  whom  cataract  is 
so  very  common,  the  disease  is  probably,  at  least  at  times,  the  result  of  a  species 
of  atrophy,  dependent  upon  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  supply  of  blood,  and 
ultimately  complete  arrest  of  the  circulation. 

However  we  may  explain  the  manner  of  its  formation,  cataract  generally  ooroes 
on  without  any  assignable  cause,  the  subjects  of  it  being  often  in  the  most  per- 
feet  health  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  as  well  as  during  its  subsequent  pro* 
gress.  Sometimes  it  is  traceable  to  the  effects  of  external  violence,  as  a  blow 
upon  the  eye,  or  injury  upon  the  head.  Wounds  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule, 
whether  incised,  punctured,  or  lacerated,  are,  as  was  before  stated,  always  fol- 
lowed by  cataract.  Violent  ophthalmia,  especially  when  it  involves  the  deeper 
structures  of  the  eye,  frequently  leads  to  this  disease,  along  with  some  of  its  wor&t 
complications. 

There  are  certain  circumstances  which  are  generally  regarded,  though,  perhaps, 
not  with  sufficient  reason,  as  so  many  predisposing  causes  of  cataract.  Thus,  ft 
is  said  that  cooks,  blacksmiths,  foundrymen,  and  persons  of  kindred  pursuitSy  are 
particularly  prone  to  the  disease.  It  is  also  supposed  that  sempstresses,  watch- 
makers, and  other  artists,  whose  eyes  are  constantly  upon  the  stretch  in  viewing 
minute  objects,  are  unusually  liable  to  suffer  from  cataract  Without  wishing  to 
assert  that  these  statements  are  wholly  untrue,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that  I  have  seen  nothing  to  countenance  them.  Most  of  the  cases  of  cataract 
that  have  fallen  under  my  observation  have  occurred  among  farmers,  mechanics^ 
physicians,  lawyers,  and  divines,  who  never  injured  themselves  in  this  way,  nor, 
so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  in  any  other.  Besides,  the  disease  often  occurs  in 
infants  and  young  chUdren,  at  an  age  when  such  exp<>6ure  is  impossible.  I  hare 
never  seen  cataract  in  a  watchmaker,  in  a  foundryman,  or  even  in  a  literary  man 
who  sat  up  late  at  night  by  the  flame  of  his  lamp  or  gas-burner.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  many  of  what  are  considered  as  predisposing  causes  of  cataract 
exert  no  such  influence,  or  only  in  a  very  remote  degree.     Of  the  effect  of  tem- 

Eerament  upon  the  production  of  this  disease  we  are  totally  ignorant ;  all  that 
as  been  written  respecting  it  is  purely  conjectural. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  condition  of  the  general  system  often  exerts  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  production  of  cataract  I  have  repeatedly  noticed 
the  disease  in  persons  of  broken-down  constitution ;  and  Craigie,  France,  and 
others  have  published  cases  in  which  it  was  evidently  caused  by  diabetes. 

Cataract  generally  occurs  in  a  very  slow  and  gradual  manner,  several  months 
usually  elapsing  before  it  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  maturity.  OccasionaJiy, 
however,  it  is  developed  with  great  rapidity.  A  case  in  which  the  disease  formed 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  was  shown  to  me,  in  1855,  by  Dr.  John  Bartktt, 
in  the  surgical  ward  of  the  Louisville  Hospital,  in  an  old  man,  a  gardener  by 
occupation.  He  first  noticed  that  his  sight  was  at  fault  in  the  morning,  while  as 
work  in  his  grounds  ;  it  grew  gradually  more  and  more  dim,  and  before  night  it 
was  totally  lost  An  examination  of  the  eye  disclosed  the  existence  of  a  well- 
developed  cataract  The  man  was  perfectly  well  at  the  time.  He  had  lost  the 
sight  of  the  other  eye  by  inflammation  some  vears  before. 

The  disease  may  begin  simultaneously  in  both  eyes,  or  one  organ  may  suffer 
for  a  time,  and  then  the  other  may  become  affected  in  a  similar  manner.  There 
are  cases,  however,  and  they  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  in  which  the  cataract 
is  limited  to  one  eye,  the  other  escaping  altogether,  even  if  the  patient  sarrire 
the  occurrence  a  long  while.  It  is  generally  supposed  that,  when  one  eye  is 
cataractons,  the  other  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  cataractons  also,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  sympathetic  connection;  such  an  explanation,  however,  is  ubvi* 
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omtj  altogctber  insaffieieDt^  and  we  shall  probably  be  much  nearer  the  truth  if 
veasmbe  the  aeoondarj  affection  to  the  8ame  causes  as  the  primary. 

Morbid  Anakmiy. — Cataract  varies  much  in  its  color,  form,  and  consistence ; 
«  owdi,  iadeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  hardly  any  two  instances  of  the  disease 
aie  nrwifiel J  alike. 

Tbe  moat  common  color  of  cataract  is  whitish,  with  various  intermediate  shades 
of  gmjtfifa,  yellowish,  greenish,  or  brownish.  The  whitish  appearance  may  be 
daU  moA  lustreless,  or  of  a  shining,  glistening,  or  pearly  character,  like  the  interior 
of  eartain  shells^  or  the  surface  of  a  silfer  coin.  A  yellowish,  cineridous,  amber, 
or  pale  buff  tint  is  sometimes  observed,  but  not  frequently.  A  greenish,  olive, 
m  lihitili*gray  hue  is  also  rare,  and  is  generally  indicative  of  a  complicated  state 
qf  disease.  A  brownish  cataract  is  very  uncommon ;  and,  as  to  the  black  variety 
id  the  affedioQ,  so  much  insisted  upon  by  Beer  and  some  other  German  authors, 
I  kare  never  seen  an  example  of  it,  although  its  occasional  existence  is  undeniable. 
Th*  |old*leaf  cataract,  as  it  has  been  termed,  also  very  infrequent,  is  characterized 
fay  AS  brilliant  metallic  aspect,  caused  by  the  presence  of  crystals  of  cholesterine. 

Thit  color  of  cataract  is  rarely  uniform  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the 
diwaofd  stractnre ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  a  shade  or  two  darker  at  the 
oeatte  than  at  tbe  circumference.  Gases  occur  in  which  the  lens  has  a  radiated, 
ipoke-like,  or  stellar  disposition,  caused  simply  by  the  lines  which  produce  this 
aiipearaoce  being  of  a  darker  color  than  the  intervening  substance. 

The  eapanlar  cataract  is  often  a  few  shades  lighter  than  the  lenticular,  and  is 
also  generally  of  a  more  uniform  color.  It  has  sometimes  a  speckled,  dotted,  or 
paactifbrm  appearance.  According  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Stellwag,  of  Vienna, 
t^  opaci^  in  this  form  of  cataract  is  not  seated  in  the  substance  of  the  capsule, 
bat  in  the  matter  deposited  upon  its  internal  surface.  This  matter,  which  can 
be  detected  only  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  is  either  of  an  earthy  or  a  fatty 
natare,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  mottled  appearance  in  capsulo-lenticular  cataract. 

la  its  consilience,  cataract  varies  from  that  of  milk  to  that  of  cheese,  fibro- 
cartikfo,  oartiiage,  aod  even  bone.  A  fluid  cataract,  properly  so  called,  is  very 
ttaeomiDon ;  I  have  seen  only  a  few  cases  of  it,  and  in  those  the  lens  was  so  soft 
that  its  eontents  escaped  and  diffused  themselves  through  the  aqueous  humor 
Ike  moment  the  needle  penetrated  the  capsule.  The  fluid  cataract  has  usually  a 
hud  nadeos,  especially  when  the  disease  is  comparatively  recent.  In  general, 
ike  consistence  of  the  lens  is  equal  to  that  of  jelly,  curds,  a  thick  solution  of 
Mif>^a«,  or  the  white  of  a  soft-boiled  e%%.  The  bard  cataract  exhibits  numerous 
ivietifis.  Thus,  it  may  be  of  the  solidity  of  hard  cheese,  cartilage,  bone,  chalk, 
or  earthy  UMOter,  very  dry,  inelastic,  and  incompressible.  Capsular  cataract  is 
gcotnlly  more  or  less  tough,  especially  when  old,  and  indisposed  to  yield  under 
tfa  preasnre  of  the  needle.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  an  opaque  lens  is  usually 
a  fMT  shades  darker  in  the  eye  than  it  is  after  it  has  been  extracted. 

Hm  sue  of  a  lens,  in  a  state  of  opacity,  may  be  natural,  augmented,  or 
ifaft'whfH  An  increase  of  volume  is  most  common  in  yoang  subjects ;  elderly 
pnsoos^  on  the  contrary,  have  more  frequently  atrophy  of  the  lens.  In  congenital 
eataimcA,  or  cataract  coming  on  soon  after  birth,  the  lens  is  often  completely 
deftfoyed,  or  so  much  wasted  that  it  may  be  said  to  exist  only  in  a  rudimentary 
itate.  The  capsule,  in  such  a  case,  either  retains  its  normal  volume  and  shape, 
(jf  it  is  shxiveiled  into  a  small,  tough,  and  irregular  mass,  hardly  as  large  as  a 
currant 

A  form  of  cataract,  to  which  the  term  lamellar  has  been  applied,  has  recently 
Mciled  a  good  deal  of  attention.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Jaeger,  and  was  after- 
wards wall  described  by  Graefe.  A  short  but  graphic  paper  on  the  subject, 
Kttiag  forth  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  disease,  was  published  by  my  friend  Dr. 
E.  Williams,  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  North  American  Medico-Chirurgical  Review, 
for  September,  1857.  It  is  most  common  in  children  under  seven  ^ears  of  age, 
and  eiseottaUy  consists  in  a  circumscribed  opacity  of  a  thin  lamella  of  the  lens, 
tbe  periphcty  aod  central  nucleus  of  which  generally  retain  their  natural  trans- 
parcitcy.  Its  progress  is  usually  very  slow,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  it 
'  ~  completely  stationary  for  years,  if  not  during  the  rest  of  life. 
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Cataract  may  exist  as  an  independent  affection,  or  it  may  be  associated  witli 
other  lesions.  In  the  idiopathic  form  of  the  disease  the  different  stmctores  are 
generally  healthy ;  but  when  it  has  been  caused  by  inflammation  or  eztemal 
injury,  it  is  often  associated  with  disease  of  the  cornea,  iris,  choroid,  and  retina^ 
which  thus  serionsly  complicates  the  capsulo-Ienticnlar  malady,  and  exerta  an 
unfavorable  influence  upon  the  prognosis.  The  general  health  may  be  perfectly 
natural,  or  variously  altered  ;  and  this  circumstance,  again,  may  materifl^y  affect 
the  issue  of  our  curative  measures. 

Symptoms, — Cataract  usually  manifests  itself  as  an  opaque  speck  inunediatdy 

behind  the  pupil,  in  the  centre  or  at  the  periphery  of  the  crystalline  lens  from 

which  it  gradually  extends,  until  the  whole  of  this  body  is  of  a 

Fig.  152.     whitish,  mUky,  grayish,  or  drab  color,  as  in  fig.  152.    Sometimes  the 

O      affected  part,  instead  of  being  distinctly  opaque,  has  merely  a  nebo* 
lous  appearance,  as  if  it  were  suspended  in  the  interior  of  the  lens ; 
at  other  times  the  opacity  shows  itself  simultaneously  at  every  points 
though  not  with  equal  distinctness.     The  pupil  is  generally  natural, 
Cataract.       and  readily  dilates  and  contracts  under  the  influence  of  the  light,  its 
free  margin  forming  a  dark  circle  immediately  in  front  of  the  cataract 
The  iris  is  unchanged  in  its  shape,  unless  the  diseased  lens  is  unusually  large, 
when  it  may  be  pushed  a  little  forwards,  and  thereby  rendered  slightly  convex. 
The  cornea  and  aqueous  humor  retain  their  normal  characters. 

During  the  formation  of  cataract,  the  patient  is  conscious  of  impairment  of 
vision,  usually  very  slight  at  first,  but  gradually  augmenting  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  opacity  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule.  He  sees  objects  indistinctly, 
and,  as  it  were,  through  a  veil,  haze,  or  mist ;  his  sight  is  better  in  cloudy  weather 
than  in  clear,  and  in  twilight  than  in  the  bright  sun,  because  the  pupil,  being 
then  more  dilated,  admits  a  greater  amount  of  light.  In  general,  too,  be  can 
discern  objects  more  distinctly  by  looking  at  them  laterally  than  when  they  are 
placed  directly  in  front  of  him.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact,  already  adverted  to, 
that  the  opacity  of  the  lens  is  generally  greater  at  the  centre  than  at  the  penpheiy, 
thus  still  permitting  a  certain  quantity  of  light  to  come  in  contact  with  the  retina. 
It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  sight  is  always  temporarily  improved  by  dilating 
the  pupil  with  atropia.  The  formation  of  cataract  is  unattended  with  pain,  in- 
tolerance of  light,  lachrymation,  or  disorder  of  the  general  health ;  and  hence,  bttt 
for  the  gradual  loss  of  sight,  the  patient  would  not  be  at  all  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  disease. 

In  elderly  subjects  the  starting-point  of  the  opacity  is  generally  the  periphery 
of  the  lens,  or  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  from  which  it  gradually  extends  towards 
the  interior  until  the  whole  mass  is  involved  in  the  morbid  action.  In  congenital 
cataract,  on  the  contrary,  it  nearly  always  commences  at  the  centre  of  the  lens^ 
as  a  grayish-white,  faintly  striated  object,  the  lines  passing  outwards  towards  the 
circumference,  which  often  retains  its  transparency  during  adult  life.  Sometines 
the  opacity  originates  as  a  minute  dot,  or  a  little  obtuse  cone,  of  a  milky  white- 
ness, in  the  superficial  portion  of  the  lens,  just  behind  the  capsule.  Not  onfire- 
quently  the  whole  lens  is  absorbed,  its  envelop  alone  remaining,  usually,  in  a  veiy 
shrunken,  indurated  condition. 

Cataract  in  children  prior  to  the  age  of  puberty  is  very  uncommon ;  when  it 
does  occur  it  is  usually  the  result  of  injury,  or  of  a  congenital  vice,  which  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  surgeon,  the  defective  vision  having  been  ascribed  to  the 
effect  of  shortsightedness. 

Traumatic,  like  senile  cataract,  is,  at  the  beginning,  nearly  always  eortieal, 
but,  in  certain  forms  of  Injury,  the  opacity  may  occur  simoltaneonsly  on  the 
surface  and  at  the  centre  of  the  lens.  The  disease,  in  either  event,  progreaees 
very  rapidly,  and  the  lens,  brought  in  contact  with  the  aqueous  homor,  ts 
speedily  absorbed,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  small  portion,  which, 
gradually  undergoing  the  fiatty  and  earthy  degeneration,  ultimately  shrinki  into 
a  flattened,  disc-like,  mottled,  or  dead  white  body,  obeervable  deep  behind  the 
pupil.  The  capsule,  on  the  contrary,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  completely  absorbed; 
instead  of  this,  it  contracts  firmly  round  the  remnant  of  the  lenSi  at  the  same 
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time  tbat  it  bocomes  very  toogh,  and  coated  with  earthy,  fatty,  and  inflammatory 
natter  When  the  entire  lens  has  been  removed,  the  capsule  generally  rolls 
itaeif  ap  into  a  hard,  dense,  white  body,  often  of  a  ring-like  shape,  which  either 
Hosts  about  behind  the  pupil,  adheres  to  the  iris,  or  sinks  down  into  the  posterior 
diainber,  where  it4can  be  detected  onlj  when  the  pupil  is  widely  expanded  hj 
atn>pia. 

DiagnoM. — The  only  affections  with  which  cataract  is  liable  to  be  confounded 
are  amaurosis  and  glaucoma.  From  these,  however,  it  may,  in  general,  be  readily 
diiitingoiahed  by  the  following  circumstances,  placed,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clear- 
aind  more  easy  reference,  in  tabular  form : — 


Amaitbosib  and  Glaucoma. 

1.  Vision  fails  rapidly,  and  is  often  lost  in 
a  few  dajs  or  weeks ;  sometimes,  indeed,  in 
a  few  hoars. 

2.  It  begins  simaltaneonslj  at  different 
points,  is  deep-seated,  diffused,  indistinct, 
and  of  a  bluish,  greenish,  or  azure  hue.  It 
is  seen  most  satisfactorily  when  we  look  di- 
rectly into  the  eye,  not  laterally. 

3.  The  pupil  is  widely  dilated,  insensible 
to  light,  and  without  any  marginal  circle.  It 
dilates  slowly  and  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  under 
the  influence  of  medicine. 

4.  The  patient  sees  objects  most  distinctly 
in  a  bright  light,  and  in  a  particular  direction, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  retina  often  remains 
sound  for  some  time  at  one  or  more  spots.  No 
improvement  of  vision  follows  artificial  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil. 

5.  In  amaurosis  and  glaucoma,  there  is 
often,  if  not  generally,  hemicrania,  with  neu- 
ralgia in  or  about  the  eye,  sick  headache,  and 
other  marked  evidence  of  gastric  and  general 
derangement. 

6.  In  amaurosis  and  glaucoma,  objects  of 
the  most  grotesque  appearance  are  constantly 
floating  before  the  eye,  and  the  patient  is  an- 
noyed with  scintiUations  or  flashes  of  light. 

7.  Completely  lost  in  the  confirmed  stage 
of  the  disease ;  prior  to  this,  it  is  often  alter- 
nately better  and  worse,  in  consonance  with 
the  condition  of  the  general  health. 

8.  The  countenance  has  a  singularly  vacant 
appearance,  and  the  eye  looks  as  if  it  were 
dead. 

9.  In  amaurosis  and  glaucoma,  the  ball  is 
often  very  soft,  so  that  it  may  almost  be  in- 
dented with  the  point  of  the  finger. 

Much  streaa  has  been  laid  by  some  writers  upon  the  value  of  the  catoptric  test, 
M  a  meaiifl  of  diagnosis  in  cataract  It  consists  in  holding  a  lighted  taper  before 
the  eye,  the  pupil  being  previously  dilated,  and  the  examination  being  conducted 
ia  A  dark  room.  If  the  cornea  and  lens  are  in  a  sound  condition,  three  images 
will  be  perceived,  two  being  erect,  and  the  middle,  or  intermediate  one,  inverted. 
Of  these  images,  the  anterior  is  produced  by  the  cornea,  and  is  most  distinct ; 
the  posterior  depends  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and  is  comparatively 
fiunl ;  the  central  is  caused  by  the  concave  surface  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
capealfe,  and  is  the  smallest  of  all.  If  the  taper  be  moved,  the  two  erect  figures 
fiollov  tJie  light,  but  the  inverted  passes  in  the  opposite  direction.  Now,  in  cata- 
net^  tbe  middle  one  will  be  found,  even  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  to  be 
Tvry  obficuTv,  if  not  altogether  absent,  and  the  deep,  erect  one  very  indistinct.  In 
pon  amaurosis,  the  three  images  of  the  candle  are  quite  distinct  In  glaucoma,  on 
th«  oratraryy  especially  in  its  more  confirmed  stages,  the  inverted  one  is  obliterated. 
vol..  II. — 16 


Catakact. 

1.  Impairment  of  vision  is  gradual,  several 
months  generally  elapsing  before  it  is  com- 
pletely lost. 

1  The  opacity  begins  either  at  the  periph- 
ery or  at  the  centre  of  the  lens  ;  it  is  super- 
fcial,  comparatively  well  defined,  and  of  a 
grajrish,  whitish,  yellowish,  or  pearl  color.  It 
ia  seen  equally  well,  whether  the  eye  is  viewed 
tideways  or  directly  from  before  backwards. 

3.  The  pupil  is  natural,  with  a  dark  circle, 
aad  promptly  obeys  the  influenoe  of  .the 
light :  it  also  readily  expands  under  the  ap- 
plication of  atropia. 

4.  Vision  ia  best  in  cloudy  weather,  in  twi- 
light, in  shady  places,  and  when  the  back  is 
turned  toward*  the  light  It  is  also  increased 
oaiief  the  iailaeooe  of  atiopia. 


(,  Cataract  fbrms  without  pain,  headache, 
intoleraiioe  of  light,  or  constitutional  disorder. 


0.  In  cataract,  there  is  merely  a  mist  or 
hjuiness  before  the  eye,  with  a  distorted  ap- 
pearance of  objects. 

7.  The  fight  is  seldom  entirely  destroyed, 
hflvtver  FTOtraeted  the  disease. 


8.  The  expression  of  the  countenance  is 
fxnaparatively  natural  and  cheerful ;  the  only 
peroBptible  change  in  the  eye  is  the  puj^Uaiy 

9.  Tha  eyeball  retains  its  natural  consist- 
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It  18  remarkable  that  any  sargeon,  however  ignorant,  shoald  ever  mistake 
opacity  of  the  cornea  for  cataract ;  such  an  occurrence  would  hardly  seem  credi- 
ble if  I  bad  not  repeatedly  witnessed  it  I  have,  again  and  again,  had  patients 
sent  to  me  from  a  great  distance  by  men  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  on 
account  of  supposed  cataract,  which,  upon  inspection,  proved  to  be  nothing  but 
a  white  speck  upon  the  cornea,  the  result  of  former  inflammation.  Such  errors 
are  highly  disreputable,  since  any  one  with  the  slightest  knowledge  or  experience 
cannot  fail,  with  proper  care,  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  catoptric  test  and  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  at  present  so  much 
employed  by  professed  oculists  as  means  of  exploration. 

The  diagnosis  of  cataract  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  application  of 
atropia,  which,  by  dilating  the  pupil,  enables  us  to  observe  the  condition  of  the 
lens,  and  to  determine  the  site  of  the  opacity,  as  well  as  its  nature  and  extent. 
Useful  information  in  regard  to  the  consistence  of  the  cataract  may  generally 
be  obtained  by  a  consideration  of  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  color  and  size  of  the  opaque  body.  The  cataract  of  infancy  is 
frequently  capsular,  or,  if  any  portion  of  lens  remains,  it  is  quite  small;  hi 
children  and  young  subjects,  the  lens  is  generally  soft ;  in  elderly  persons,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  nearly  always  hard.  A  very  white  or  pearl-colored  cataract 
is  ordinarily  soft ;  so,  also,  a  cataract  of  unusually  large  volume.  The  veir 
hard  cataract  is  commonly  small,  and  of  a  yellowish,  drab,  or  amber  hue.  A 
recent  cataract  is  generally  soft ;  an  old  cataract,  hard.  To  these  rules,  however, 
there  are,  as  might  be  expected,  numerous  exceptions,  which  should  have  due 
weight  in  our  attempts  at  the  establishment  of  a  correct  diagnosis. 

In  congenital  cataract  both  eyes  are  usually  affected,  and  there  is  nearly  always 
a  peculiar  oscillatory  movement,  termed  nystagmus.  This,  however,  may  accom- 
pany ulceration  and  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  is,  therefore,  unreliable  as  a  diag- 
nostic. In  encephaloid,  almost  the  only  disease  with  which  congenital  cataract 
is  liable  to  be  confounded,  the  morbid  growth  begins  in  the  retina,  or,  at  all  events, 
deep  behind  the  vitreous  humor,  and  is  invariably  limited  to  one  side. 

Traumatic  cataract  is  sometimes  difficult  of  detection  on  account  of  injury 
sustained  by  the  cornea,  iris,  and  sclerotica ;  in^general,  however,  the  history  of 
the  case,  and  the  nature  of  the  opacity  will  sufficiently  indicate  its  character. 
When  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cataract  h 
occasionally  covered  by  a  blackish  speck,  caused  by  a  deposit  of  pigment  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris.  Such  an  appearance,  which  might  readily  mi^ 
lead  an  inexperienced  observer,  can  only  be  detected  by  a  careful  exploration 
with  the  ophtnalmoscope.  A  brown  or  black  cataract  is  usually  very  difficult  of 
diagnosis. 

In  capsular  cataract,  attended  with  complete  destruction  of  the  lens,  the  opaque 
membrane  is  generally  remarkably  shrivelled  and  irregular,  and  of  a  dead  chalky 
color ;  it  is  either  partially  adherent  to  the  iris,  as  in  the  congenital  form  of  tbf 
disease,  or  it  floats  about  in  the  posterior  chamber,  as  a  small,  dense  body,  often 
difficult  of  detection  without  the  aid  of  atropia  and  a  concentration  of  light  by 
means  of  a  convex  glass.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule  is  less  frequently 
cataractous  than  the  anterior.  Partial  opacity  may  coexist  with  a  healthy  lens; 
but  in  the  complete  variety  of  the  disease  the  lens  always  participates  in  the 
morbid  action. 

The  most  important  symptoms  of  lamellar  cataract  are  nearsightedness  and 
a  peculiar  expression  of  the  features,  so  conunonly  attendant  upon  partial  blind- 
ness. The  diagnosis,  however,  can  seldom  be  satisfactorily  determined  without 
ophthalmoscopic  inspection. 

What  is  called  a  false  cataract  is  merely  a  layer  of  plastic  matter,  in  a  state 
of  organization,  which  either  completely  fills  the  pupil,  or  which  is  stretched 
across  the  orifice  from  one  point  of  its  margin  to  another.  The  opacity  is  imme- 
diately within  the  pupil,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  generally  considerably  con- 
tracted, and  perfectly  immovable,  even,  perhaps,  under  the  influence  of  atro^a. 
Vision  is  more  or  less  impaired,  if  not  completely  destroyed,  the  Uj^t  being 
unable  to  reach  the  retina. 
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Treatment — When  cataract  has  once  commenced  to  form,  no  remedies,  or 
mode  of  treatment,  can  arrest  its  progress ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  sore  to 
adrance  antil  the  opacity  is  complete,  and  vision  is  almost  entirely  lost.  Shoald 
or»  eje  alone  be  originally  affected,  the  other  is  extremely  liable  to  become 
aflectn]  also ;  whether  from  sympathy,  or  from  the  same  causes  which  occasioned 
tbe  disease  in  the  first  instance,  experience  has  not  determined.  The  "result  of 
operation,  which  alone  can  prove  of  any  benefit  in  curing  the  disease,  will  be 
influeoced  by  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  among  which  the  most  important 
are  the  state  of  the  patient^s  health,  the  presence  or  absence  of  complications, 
and  the  arooant  of  inflammation  consequent  upon  the  interference.  Infancy  and 
old  age  are  no  bar  to  surgical  interference  or  its  success ;  I  have  repeatedly 
Qp«rat4Mi,  with  the  most  happy  effect,  within  the  first  six  weeks  after  birth,  and 
abo  upon  subjects  after  tbe  seventieth  year.  Indeed,  in  three  cases  I  have  sue- 
cwded  in  restoring  excellent  vision  at  eighty,  eighty-two,  and  eighty-three.  My 
cpioion  is  that  season  exerts  no  special  influence  upon  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  I  therefore  never  postpone  it  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  weather. 

A  spontaneous  cure  of  cataract  is  possible,  but  certainly  extremely  uncommon. 
One  iHicb  case  ivas  reported  in  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Medical  Journal  for 
February,  1861,  by  Dr.  Peachy,  of  Richmond,  the  patient  being  a  man  fifty-four 
jear&  of  age;  The  lens,  apparently  hard,  and  of  an  amber  color,  escaped  into 
tbe  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  below  the  axis  of  vision,  where  it  underwent 
oomplete  absorption,  followed  by  perfect  restoration  of  the  sight.  The  disease 
had  existed  for  many  years. 

It  is  customary  with  all  surgeons  to  subject  their  cataract  patients  to  a  certain 
amount  of  treatment  before  they  have  recourse  to  operative  interference.  Such 
an  expedient  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  It  is  particularly  necessary  in 
middle-aged  and  elderly  subjects ;  not  so  much  so  in  children  and  young  adults; 
whQe  in  infants  at  the  breast  it  may,  in  general,  be  altogether  dispensed  with. 
The  extent  of  this  preliminary  preparation  of  the  system  must  depend  upon  cir- 
CTunstancea.  If  the  patient  is  otherwise  perfectly  healthy,  it  need  not  be  carried 
Uyond  tbe  observance  of  rest  and  light  diet  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  the 
atfaniniitration  of  one  or  two  very  mild  purgatives ;  under  opposite  circumstances, 
however,  a  longer  ordeal  may  be  called  for.  This  is  particularly  true  when  there 
is  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  state  of  the  system,  a  disposition  to  neuralgia,  or  a  ten- 
dency to  infiammatiou  of  the  eye.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  be  too  careful  respecting  the  preliminary  treatment.  For  the  want  of  proper 
au«Qtion  to  this  point  I  have  seen  more  than  one  eye  lost.  In  general,  it  is 
advisable  not  to  operate  until  it  is  certain  that  the  secretions  are  in  the  most 
bcakhy  condition,  and  that  all  tendency,  if  any  exists,  to  inflammation  of  the 
eye*  has  disappeared.  If  the  individual  is  inordinately  plethoric,  he  may  be  bled 
ooce  at  the  arm,  and  take  an  active  cathartic  every  other  night  for  a  week  before 
the  operation.  When  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  predisposition  exists,  a  preliminary 
coarse  of  colcbicum  may  be  necessary,  and.  unless  the  case  is  very  urgent,  inter- 
ference should  be  postponed  until  warm  weather  sets  in,  as  there  will  then  be 
ka  likelihood  of  an  attack  of  the  disease. 

It  ia  a  good  rule  not  to  operate  so  long  as  one  eye  only  is  affected ;  for  the 
raawD  that,  if  violent  inflammation  should  arise,  it  may  extend  to  the  sound 
cfgaa«  and  thus  jeopard  the  safety  of  both.  Besides,  even  if  there  were  no  risk 
of  this  kind,  which,  I  think,  has  been  much  exaggerated,  but  the  result  be  ever 
to  (kromble,  still,  the  eyes,  not  being  in  the  same  focal  condition,  could  not  enjoy 
t  dmilar  amount  of  vision,  and  therefore  the  patient  might,  at  least  for  some 
time,  be  worse  off  than  before,  although  he  had  got  rid  of  the  opacity  of  the  lens, 
tad  iikt  consequent  disfigurement  of  the  part  Such  operations  are  operations 
«<  expediency,  and  their  performance  is  always  of  questionable  propriety.  In 
«aK,  however,  cataract  exists  in  both  eyes,  although  only  in  an  incipient  degree 
in  one,  the  rule  is  to  operate  upon  the  bad  eye  now,  and  at  some  future  period, 
vben  the  sight  shall  have  more  declined,  upon  the  other.  What  should  be  the 
rate  of  conduct  when  both  organs  are  affected  in  an  equal  degree,  or  when  the 
person  ia  nearly  or  totally  blind  f    This  question  has  been  answered  differently 
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by  different  writers.  For  mjr  own  part,  I  never  hesitate  to  attack  both  eyes  at 
the  same  sitting,  believing  that  there  is  no  more  risk  than  when  we  operate  only 
upon  one  organ,  while  thu  procetlare  hae  the  great  advantage  of  obviating  pro- 
tracted confinement  and  mental  anxiety.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  bad 
canse,  in  a  solitary  instance,  to  regret  this  Btep. 

Although  the  operations  which  have  been  devised  for  the  cnre  of  cataract  are 
quite  onmerous,  they  may  all  be  referred  to  three  principal  methods,  displace- 
ment, division,  and  extraction.  As  these  methods  are  not  equally  ad^ted  to 
all  cases,  much  judgment  is  often  required  in  regard  to  their  particular  appli- 
cation. Thus,  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  extraction  can  be  prac- 
tised only  when  the  cataract  is  hard,  and  division  when  it  is  soft.  A  hard  cataract 
may  also  be  depressed,  but  not  a  fluid  one.  Age  likewise  influences  the  choice 
of  the  operation.  In  infants  and  children  we  never  extract,  but  limit  ourselTee 
to  couching  and  laceration. 

1.  DivKion  of  the  Lena. — Division  of  the  cataract,  or  the  operation  by  solu- 
tion, consists,  OS  the  name  implies,  in  catting  the  opaque  lens  and  its  capsole  into 

Fig.  153. 
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nnmerons  pieces,  and  pushing  them  forwards  into  th« 
anterior  chamber,  in  order  to  subject  them  more  eScctu* 
ally  to  the  influence  of  the  aqneous  humor.  The  pupil 
is  thoroughly  dilated  by  atropia,  and  the  lids  are  dii^ 
posed  in  the  manner  exhibited  in  fig.  153,  the  patient 
sitting  upon  a  chair  with  the  head  well  supported  by  ao 
assistant.  The  needle  which  I  generally  employ  is  one 
of  remarkable  delicacy,  perfectly  straight,  and  sharp- 
pointed.  Some  surgeons  prefer  a  curved  iDatrnmeot,  u 
that  of  Scarpa,  represented  in  fig.  154 ;  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  'possesses  any  advan- 
tage over,  if  indeed  it  is  equal  to,  the  straight.  Whatever 
may  be  its  shape  and  size,  it  should  be  introduced  at  lenKt 
two  lines  and  a  half  behind  the  cornea,  a  little  below  the 
horiiontal  diameter  of  the  eye,  in  order  to  avoid  the  long 
ciliary  artery ;  the  point  should  then  be  directed  forwanls 
in  front  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  which  are  now  pierced 
and  thoroughly  comminuted,  care  being  taken,  before  the 
instrument  is  withdrawn,  to  push  as  maay  fragments  for> 
wards  as  possible  through  the  dilated  pupil  into  the  ante- 
rior chamber.  The  object  of  the  whole  proceeding  is  to 
bring  the  opaqne  structures,  after  they  have  been  prup«^rty 
divided,  under  the  influence  of  the  aqueous  humor,  and 
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the  more  effectaallj  this  is  done  tbe  more  rapidly  will  they  be  dissolved.  It  Is 
PtUl  s  mooted  point  whether  the  aqueous  humor  really  possesses  any  solvent  power 
or  not,  or  whether  the  disappearance  of  the  cittaract  is  not  entirely  due  to  the 
action  of  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  membrane  of  Demonrs.  When  we  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  pieces  of  cataract,  both  lenticular  and  capsular, 
which  float  about  in  the  aqueous  humor,  often  vanish  in  a  very  short  time, 
withoDt  any  but  the  most  casual  and  transient  contact  with  the  structure  here 
adverted  to,  it  seems  difficult  to  deny  to  this  fluid  such  a  property,  although  we 
nay  not  be  able  to  discover  where  it  resides,  seeing  that  it  is  composed  essen- 
tially of  water  and  a  little  saline  matter,  which  are  destitute  of  such  properties 
oot  of  the  body. 

Dr.  Hays,  of  this  city,  who  has  much  experience  as  an  ophthalmic  surgeon, 
baa  devised  an  ingenious  instrument  for  cutting  up  hard  cataracts,  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  operation  is  generally  followed  by  the  most  gratifying 
reaolta.  The  instrument,  which  is  here  represented  of  the  natural  size,  fig.  155, 
eombinea  both  the  advantages  of  a  knife  and  a  needle ;  it  is  very  acute  at  the 
point,  and  has  a  double  cutting  edge,  a  little  over  four  lines  in  length  on  one  side, 
bat  much  less  on  the  other.  The  whole  arrangement  bears  a  very  close  resem- 
blance  to  that  of  an  iris-knife.     The  instrument  is  introduced  in  the  usual  manner, 

Fig.  155.  Fig.  156. 


Keratonyxii. 

and  brought  in  contact  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  opaque  lens, 
which,  together  with  its  capsule,  is  then  freely  lacerated  and  divided 
in  front,  in  order  that  the  remainder  of  the  body  may  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  aqueous  humor,  and  so  become  softened  and  ulti- 
mately absorbed.  If  this  be  slow  in  taking  place,  another  operation 
is  performed.  If  the  cataract  is  comparatively  soft,  the  whole  of  it 
may  be  completely  divided  at  the  first  sitting.  The  pupil  should  be 
well  dilated  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and,  also,  for  some  days 
afterwards. 

There  is  another  method  of  performing  this  operation,  in  which 
the  needle  is  introduced  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea,  as  in  fig. 
156,  and  made  to  act  upon  the  capsule  and  lens  through  the  anterior 
chamber.  This  is  called  tbe  operation  of  keratonyxiSy  or,  simply, 
the  anterior  operation.  The  pupil  being  widely  dilated,  the  head 
and  eyelids  are  secured  as  in  the  more  ordinary  procedure,  when  the 
cataract  is  freely  divided  with  a  vAy  delicate  needle,  either  straight 
or  slightly  curved,  as  many  of  its  fragments  as  possible  being  brought 
forwfl^s  in  front  of  the  iris.  The  instrument  must  be  inserted  near 
the  outer  border  of  the  cornea,  so  that  the  resulting  inflammation,  if 
i^vere,  may  not  lead  to  any  injurious  opacity,  interfering  with  the 
trwismission  of  light  I  have  performed  this  operation  only  a  few 
times,  and  the  result  was  such  as  to  induce  me  to  form  rather  an  un- 
fiirorable  opinion  of  it,  as  I  found  it  to  be  not  only  awkward  of  ex- 
ecution, but  followed  by  too  much  excitement,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  does  not  possess,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  any  superiority  over  the 
posterior  method. 
^  I  In  performing  this  operation,  portions  of  hard  cataract  sometimes 

Baj'.  uite-    ^^^  accidentally  into  the  anterior  chamber,  or  are  pushed  there  de- 
signedly, and  cause  injurious  pressure  upon  the  cornea  in  a  manner 
similar  to  any  ordinary  foreign  body.     To  save  the  eye,  in  such  a 
if  from  destructive  inflammation,  recourse  should  at  once  be  had  to  linear 
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extraction,  by  raakiuf^  an  opening,  not  more  than  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  extent, 
through  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  cornea.  Kemoral  of  the  oGTending  sub- 
Btance  ia  readily  elfccted  by  the  Bcoop  or  forceps. 

The  operation  by  Bolntion  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  cataract  of  infanta  and 
yonng  children.  The  patient,  being  under  the  influence  of  anesthesia,  is  sup- 
ported upon  the  lap  of  an  assietant,  or,  what  is  preferable,  his  bead  is  placed 
between  the  surgeon's  knees,  while  the  body  and  limbs  are  held  by  a  second  pei^ 
son.  If  the  exhibition  of  chloroform  is  undesirable,  the  little  child  is  wrapt  up 
tightly  in  an  apron,  as  in  the  operation  for  hare-lip.  This  precaution  is  india- 
pensable  to  the  success  of  the  nndertaking.  In  other  respects,  the  proceeding 
is  the  same  as  in  the  adnlt. 

The  question  is  often  asked.  At  what  age  is  it  proper  to  interfert  in  cases  of 
congenital  cataractf  To  this  I  unhesitatingly  reply,  at  any  period,  provided  tin 
eye  and  general  system  are  in  &  sound  condition.  I  have  repeatedly  operated 
npOQ  children  under  six  months,  and  once  upon  an  infant  hardly  four  weeks  old, 
with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Indeed,  I  bare  never,  except  in  a  solitary 
instance,  and  then  I  did  not  hare  charge  of  the  subsequent  treatment,  seen  any- 
thing like  active  inflammation  after  the  operation,  however  early  performed.  My 
experience  is  that  children,  in  general,  bear  this  kind  of  meddling  much  belter 
than  grown  persons,  their  nervous  system,  although  easily  shocked,  recovering 
much  sooner  from  the  effects  of  the  operation  than  adults. 

The  operation  of  drilling,  devised  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  of  London,  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  keratonyxis,  and  is  sometimes  employed  in  false  cataract,  or  in  ordinary 
cataract  attended  with  great  contraction  of  the  pupil,  or  contraction  of  the 
pupil  and  adhesion  of  its  edges  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens.  It  is  exc- 
cated  by  carrying  the  common  straight  needle  through  the  cornea,  and  thence  on 
across  the  pupil,  into  the  centre  of  the  opaque  lens,  which  is  then  perforated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  admit  the  aqueous  humor.  The  process  is  generally  obliged 
to  be  repeated  from  four  to  eight  times  before  a  suEGcient  tunnel  is  obtained  for 
the  transmission  of  light  for  useful  vision.  Such  an  operation  is  of  questionable 
utility,  and  might,  I  should  suppose,  be  advantageously  replaced,  in  every  case, 
by  the  posterior  procedure ;  for,  besides  the  awkwardness  attendant  upoa  its 
perfonnance,  its  frequent  repetition  is  well  calcalatod  to  lead  to  serions,  if  not 
destructive,  inflammation. 

2.  Displacement  of  Ihe  Lena. — In  the  operation  by  displacement,  more  cmn- 
monly  called  couching  or  depression,  the  lens  is  removed  from  the  axis  of  visiun, 
and  buried  in  the  substance  of  the  vitreous  humor.  The  pupil  being  widely 
dilated,  the  patient's  head  properly  steadied,  and  the  lids  held  out  of  the  way,  a 
curved  needle,  very  delicate,  and  somewhat  spear-shaped,  is  pushed  across  the 
coats  of  the  eye,  at  least  two  lines  and  a  half  behind  the  cornea,  and  carried 
carefully  forwards  until  the  point  becomes  visible  in  front  of  tlie  cataract,  as  in 
fig.  157.  The  point  being  now  applied  against  the  lens,  this  is  next  pressed  dowo- 

Flg.157.  Fig.  158. 


wards  and  backwards  into  the  vitreons  humor  beyond  the  axis  of  vision,  and  eat 
of  reach  of  the  retina  and  the  ciliary  processes,  as  shown  in  fig.  158.  The  needl*. 
being  disengaged,  is  retained  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  eye,  to  ascertain  wbelJii^ 
or  not  the  cataract  is  disposed  to  rise ;  if  it  b,  it  is  again  depresstxl,  tad  M* 
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wiUi  stin  greater  care.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  some  surgeons  seem  to  think,  to 
iMemte  the  anterior  segment  of  the  capsule  as  a  preliminary  step  in  this  opera- 
tioo ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  decidedly  preferable,  whenever  this  is  practicable,  to 
&lodge  both  lens  and  capsule  at  the  same  time.  Where  this  precaution  is 
Befrl«cted,  there  is  danger  that  a  portion  of  this  membrane  will  remain,  and 
afterwards  act  obetructingly. 

Two  circumstances  are  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  the  successful  execution 
of  this  operation,  a  certain  degree  of  firmness  of  the  cataract,  and  a  tolerably 
healthy  Goodition  of  the  vitreous  humor.  If  the  lens  is  soft,  it  cannot  be 
depretified ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  vitreous  humor  is  fluid,  or  partially 
di^iolved,  it  will  afterwards  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  lens  from  rising. 

The  result  of  depression  is  liable  to  be  marred  by  the  occurrence  of  retinitis ; 
and  the  possibility  of  such  a  contingency  is  not  limited  to  the  first  few  days  or 
weks  after  the  operation,  but  may  take  place  a  long  time  after  the  patient  has 
eompletely  recovered  from  its  immediate  effects.  The  cause  of  this  occurrence 
b  the  pressure  which  the  displaced  lens  exerts  upon  the  retina  and  the  ciliary 
processed ;  and  hence,  as  already  intimated,  the  surgeon  cannot  be  too  cautious 
in  guarding  against  it  in  performing  the  operation.  This,  however,  unfortu- 
nately, will  not  always  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  it ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  lens,  even  when  this  body  is  originally  most 
eligibly  situated,  may  gradually  bring  about  a  dissolved  condition  of  the  vitreous 
humor,  and  thus  force  it  in  direct  contact  with  the  delicate  and  important  strac- 
tures  here  referred  to.  Such  contact,  no  matter  when  it  may  arise,  will  inevitably 
excite  inflammation  of  the  retina,  followed  by  complete  disorganization  of  its 
fubstance,  and,  consequently,  total  loss  of  sight.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  lens,  if  not  too  hard,  ultimately  disappears  after  this  operation,  if  not  wholly, 
at  an  events,  all  but  its  central  and  more  compact  portion ;  but  cases  are  met 
with,  as  dissection  has  demonstrated,  in  which  it  nearly  all  remains,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  part  and  system.  For  these  reasons  the  operation  should,  I 
think,  be  discarded  from  practice. 

For  many  years  past,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  performing  a  mixed  opera- 
tion Cor  cataract,  consisting  of  a  combination  of  division  and  couching.  The 
procedure,  as  the  name  implies,  is  executed  by  breaking  up  the  outer  and  more 
fluid  portions  of  the  opaque  lens,  and  burying  the  remainder  in  the  substance  of 
the  vitreous  humor.  It  is,  consequently,  not  adapted  either  to  the  very  soft  or 
to  the  very  hard  cataract,  but  to  a  union  of  the  two ;  an  occurrence  sufficiently 
frequent  to  render  the  operation  one  of  no  little  importance.  Not  having  pre- 
served a  record  of  my  cases,  I  am  not  able  to  state  how  often  I  have  performed 
this  operation,  or  with  what  results  ;  I  am,  however,  positively  certain  that  it 
has  never  been  productive,  in  my  hands,  of  violent,  much  less  of  destructive,  in- 
flammation, and  that  in  nearly  every  instance  the  patient  obtained  good  vision. 
The  pupil  is  dilated,  as  in  the  ordinary  procedure,  and  everything  else  is  pre- 
cisely similar. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  describe  the  operation  of  reclination,  as  it  is 
termed,  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  process  of  displacement,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
now  ol^olete.  I  have  myself  never  performed  it,  but  the  cases  of  it  that  have 
fallen  under  my  notice  have  all  speedily  terminated  in  total  blindness. 

3.  Extraction. — Extraction  is  a  much  nicer  and  more  delicate  procedure  than 
that  of  depression  or  laceration ;  it  requires  great  coolness  and  dexterity  on 
the  part  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  most  thorough  co-operatign  on  the  part  of  the 

Client^  for  ita  successful  execution.  It  is  said  of  Wenzel  that  he  spoiled  a  whole 
tful  of  eyes  before  he  had  learned  the  art  of  extracting.  This  statement,  with- 
oQt  being  strictly  true,  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  difficulties  which 
attend  this  operation,  and  a  reason  why  so  few  practitioners  are  found  who  are 
ready  and  willing  to  undertake  it 

Extraction  is  adapted  only  to  certain  forms  and  conditions  of  cataract.  Thus, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  cataract  should  be  hard  ;  that  there  should  be 
a  very  convex  cornea,  and  a  sound  pupil ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  eye  should  not  be 
aitaaied  too  deeply  in  its  socket,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  there  should 
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Dot  be  too  prominent  an  arcb,  interfering  with  the  requisite  msnipatatton  in  per- 
forming the  operation.  When  the  reverse  of  these  conditions  obtains,  extraction 
of  the  lena  will  either  be  wholly  impracticable,  or  attended  with  so  much  risk  as 
to  render  the  attempt  improper,  if  not  unjustifiable.  Infancy  and  childhood  are 
also  bars  to  the  operation.  When  well  executed,  and  all  the  pre-exisUng  cir- 
cumstances are  propitious,  it  is  the  least  objectionable  operation  of  aU  ;  the  whole 
.  of  the  opaque  body  is  disposed  of  at  a  single  sitting,  the  corneal  vound  geoerKlIy 
heals  by  the  first  intention,  and  there  is  no  danger  either  of  immediate  or  secoud- 
ary  ii^ury  to  the  internal  Btractores  of  the  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
greatest  precaution  is  not  exercised,  there  may  bo  a  sudden  and  aoezpected 
escape  of  the  different  humora  of  the  organ,  followed  by  complete  collapse,  or  the 
eye  may  be  destroyed  within  the  first  few  days  by  inflammation.  The  latter 
risk,  however,  is  shared  by  this  operation  in  common  with  that  of  depression  and 
of  laceration. 

In  performing  the  operation,  the  patient  may  either  sit  npon  a  chair,  with  bis 
head  reclining  against  the  breast  of  an  assistant,  and  held  perfectly  quiet ;  or, 
what  I  always  prefer,  lie  upon  a  lounge,  sofa,  or  narrow  bed,  the  head  and  sboul- 
ders  being  properly  supported  by  pillows,  so  as  to  render  the  former  almost  hori- 
zontal. If  the  patient  is  very  timid  or  nervous,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  him 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  satisfied  that  the  risk  of  losing  the  eye  by  vomit- 
ing is  an  extremely  remote  and  improbable  one.  The  pnpil  is  not  dilated  as  in 
depression  and  laceration.  The  upper  lid  is  raised  by  an  assistant,  with  the  pre- 
caution of  not  pressing  upon  the  eye,  while  the  globe  is  fixed  by  seizing  hold  of 
a  fold  of  the  conjonctira  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  cornea,  with  the  instru- 
ment sketched  in  fig.  169,  and  which  also  depresses  the  lower  lid.  Or,  iostead  of 
this,  and  what  will  answer  qnite  as  well,  a  pair  of  ordinary  pocket  forceps  may 
be  used,  the  nibs,  which  shoald  be  rather  broad,  being  gently  pressed  against 
the  sclerotica  a  short  distance  below  the  cornea.  The  eye  is  now  drawn  some- 
what down,  when  the  surgeon,  armed  with  a  Beer's  knife,  represented  infig.  160, 
to  which  I  generally  give  the  preference,  inserts  the  point — Bopposing  be  is 
operating  upon  the  left  organ — into  the  cornea  within  a  third  of  a  line  from  its 
junction  with  the  sclerotica,  and  a  short  distance  below  the  horizontal  equator. 

fig.  IS9.  Fig- 160. 


^ 


In  executing  this  step  of  the  operation,  care  must  be 
taken  to  hold  the  instrument  nearly  vertically,  other- 
wise we  shall  be  apt  to  get  between  the  lamelln  of  the 
cornea,  instead  of  punctaring  this  membrane,  as  is  our 
intention.  Seeing  now  the  point  of  the  knife  in  the 
anterior  chamber,  it  is  carried  carefully  and  slowly 

Fig.  161. 


CATARACT. 


MTWC  towards  the  opposite  side,  in  firont  of  t)ie  iris,  and  bronght  ont  in  such  a 
luoaer  u  to  divide  folly  one-half  of  the  comea,  either  st  its  upper,  lower,  or 
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inffro-extemal  aspect,  as  may  be  most  convenient ;  for,  in  point  of 
Dtility  it  really  does  not  matter  wbich,  tboagh  the  upper  sectioD  is 
nuall;  preferred.  The  estremitj  of  the  knife  issues  at  the  same  dis- 
tftDce  preciscl;  from  the  sclerotica  as  that  at  which  it  entered.  These 
Kveni  procedares  are  represented  in  figs.  161,  162,  and  163. 

The  section  of  the  cornea  being  completed,  the  eye  is  immediately 
libtrated,  and  permitted  to  conceal  itself  behind  the  lids,  in  order  to 
CDJoj  a  moment's  repose. 

The  next  step  of  the  operation  coneiste  in  gently  separating  the 
opper  lid,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  lens  has  any  dis- 
position to  advance  across  the  pupil.  If  it  has,  its  expulsion  is 
promoted  by  slight  pressure  upon  the  ball  of  the  eye  with  the  handle 
of  ■  knife  or  the  end  of  the  index  finger  Should  this  fail,  the  surgeon 
then  iatroduces  a  delicate  hook,  represented  in  the  accompanying 
eat,  Gg.  164,  and  lacerates  the  central  portion  of  the  capsule ;  the 
leas,  being  thus  liberated,  now  issnea.of  its  own  accord,  or,  at  all 
events,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  friction  upon  the  globe.  Fig.  165 
rqireseuts  the  lens  as  it  is  passing  through  the  wound  in  the  cornea. 

Fig.  165. 


Laai  pmulDf  Ihroagb  luclalOD  oTtbaioniM. 

The  third  and  last  stage  of  the  operation  consists  in  replacing  the 
iris,  ihould  it  be  prolapsed,  in  re-a^usting  the  flaps  of  the  cornea, 
and  in  confining  the  lids  by  means  of  several  strips  of  isinglass  plas- 
ter, with  the  twofold  object  of  keeping  tbem  quiet  and  of  preventing 
tb*  introduction  of  the  light.  A  light  bandage,  or,  what  is  better, 
a  very  thin  handkerchief,  carried  round  the  head,  completes  the 
dressing. 
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CHAP*    V. 


Several  accidents  are  liable  to  happen  daring  this  operation,  which  the  surgeoa 

should  take  great  care  to  ayoid. 

1st.  The  point  of  the  knife  may  become  entangled  in  the  iris  in  making  the 

section  of  the  cornea ;  should  this  happen,  the  instrument  mast  be  disengaged, 

bat  not  withdrawn,  and  the  iris  stimulated  to 
contraction  by  gentle  friction  upon  the  cornea. 
This  failing,  the  knife  is  laid  aside,  and  the 
division  completed  with  a  probe-pointed  bis- 
toury, fig.  166,  or  a  pair  of  scissors,  fig.  167, 
one  blade  of  which  is  blant  at  the  end.  The 
flap,  as  already  stated,  should  comprise  fully 
one-half  of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea. 


Fig.  166. 


CarYed  eornea  knife. 


Fig.  167. 


Probe-pointed  wiMOri. 

2d.  There  may  be  prolapse  of  the  iris ;  this  occurrence  is  by  no  means  unusual, 
and  is  generally  easily  remedied,  replacement  being  readily  effected  with  a  small 
probe. 

3d.  There  may  be  an  escape  of  the  vitreous  humor,  followed  by  partial  or 
complete  collapse  of  the  globe.  This  may  be  occasioned  simply  by  the  involun- 
tary action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  and,  therefore,  be  wholly  beyond  the 
control  of  the  surgeon ;  or  it  may  be  caused  by  too  free  a  section  of  tiie  cornea, 
or  by  inadvertent  pressure  upon  the  globe.  However  induced,  the  eye  should 
instantly  be  closed,  and  after  having  a  brief  period  of  repose,  the  parts  should 
be  re-a(^usted,  as  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

4th.  The  capsule  may  remain,  the  lens  alone  escaping,  and  thus  rendering  the 
cure  imperfect.  The  proper  plan,  in  such  a  case,  is  either  to  extract  the  capsule 
on  the  spot,  or  to  dispose  of  it  with  the  needle,  when  the  eye  shall  have  recovered 
from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation. 

5th.  The  extraction  is  sometimes  followed  by  intra-rascular  hemorrhage,  de- 
pendent upon  the  rupture  of  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  choroid.  The  blood  is 
generally  of  a  venous  character,  and,  as  it  escapes,  it  usually  displaces  the  vitreous 
humor,  forcing  it  out  of  the  eye,  and  thus  completely  defeating  the  object  of  the 
operation,  besides  inflicting  severe  suffering  upon  the  patient  The  immediate 
effects  of  the  accident  are  faintness,  nausea,  and  agonizing  pain,  seated  deeply 
in  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  radiating  through  the  forehead,  nose,  and  temples,  the 
lids  being  so  exquisitely  sensitive  as  to  render  the  slightest  touch  almost  insup- 
portable. Inflammation,  often  of  a  destructive  character,  soon  follows,  and 
greatly  aggravates  the  distress.  The  treatment  should  consist  of  cold  applies- 
tions  to  the  eye,  the  copious  abstraction  of  blood,  and  active  purgation,  vrith 
elevation  of  the  head  and  the  careful  exclusion  of  light 

4.  Linear  Extraction, — This  operation,  devised  by  Gibson  in  1811,  modified 
soon  after  by  Travers,  and  lately  revived  in  Germany,  consists  in  making  a  sffitil 
incision  through  the  outer  and  lower  part  of  the  cornea,  from  the  eighth  to  thf* 
sixth  of  an  inch  in  extent,  in  freely  dividing  the  capsule  and  lens  with  a  fit)<< 
cutting  needle,  and  in  removing  the  fragments  after  they  have  been  brought  into 
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tb«  anterior  chamber,  with  a  scoop.  If  thorough  comminution  has  been  effected, 
Dotft  of  the  fragments  will  probably  be  washed  away  by  the  aqueous  humor,  as 
H  gii«hvs  tbroQgb  the  wound ;  if  not,  they  should  be  carefully  extracted,  unless 
Usej  are  very  small,  when  they  may  be  left  in  the  hope  of  being  speedily  ab- 
•oibe<L 

Linear  extinction  is,  of  coarse,  applicable  only  to  soft  cataract,  and  recommends 
it«elf  by  tbe  facility  of  its  execution,  the  little  risk  of  inflammation,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  affords  relief.  Chloroform  may  be  administered  if  the 
pakteat  is  nnasually  timid  or  unruly.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure 
tae  iris  or  to  contuse  tbe  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  cornea. 

A  modification  of  this  operation  was  proposed,  in  1859,  by  Dr.  Schuft,  now 
I>r.  Waldau,  of  Berlin,  and  has  been  more  or  less  extensively  practised  in  Europe 
and  this  country.  It  consists  in  making  an  incision  through  the  cornea,  close  at 
ilB  edge,  for  about  one-fifth  of  its  circumference,  in  drawing  out  and  cutting  off 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  iris,  in  tearing  up  the  anterior  segment  of  the 
cap«ole,  and  in  extracting  the  lens  with  a  delicate  scoop.  Care  is  taken  not  to 
wound  the  hyaloid  membrane,  lest  there  be  an  escape  of  its  contents.  A  good 
deal  of  Mood  sometimes  collects  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  and  when 
this  is  tbe  case  it  must  be  dislodged  before  the  rest  of  the  operation  can  be 
proceeded  with.  If  the  manipulations  are  properly  executed  nearly  tbe  whole 
lens  may  be  removed  in  one  spoonful.  Any  fragments  that  may  remain  are 
disposed  of  by  the  introduction  of  the  scoop,  and  by  gently  rubbing  the  ball 
through  the  lids. 

In  tbe  original  operation  of  Schuft,  a  bit  of  the  iris  was  left  at  the  ciliary 
margin  to  afford  support  to  the  vitreous  hUraor ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
procedure  greatly  increased  the  danger  of  inflammation,  without  offering  any 
compensating  advantage,  and  it  has  therefore  been  abandoned. 

The  statistics  of  this  mode  of  extraction  are  very  flattering.  Of  60  cases 
operated  apon  by  Dr.  Mooren,  58  were  perfectly  successful ;  and  in  100  cases  in 
tbe  hands  of  Dr.  Jacol^n  there  were  only  2  failures.  The  operation  has  also 
been  frequently  performed  with  very  satisfactory  results  at  the  Royal  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital.  A  number  of  successful  cases  have  occurred  at  Wills' 
Hospital  in  this  city.  The  great  objection  to  the  operation,  it  appears  to  me,  is 
tbe  mutilated  appearance  which  the  eye  presents  after  recovery. 

Afier^reaiment. — The  after-treatment,  in  all  these  operations,  is  conducted 
upon  moderately  antiphlogistic  principles.  The  light  is  carefully  excluded  from 
the  apartment,  the  patient's  head  and  shoulders  are  constantly  maintained  in  an 
elerated  position,  the  diet  is  of  the  mildest  character  but  rather  nutritious  than 
otherwise^  and  the  bowels  are  occasionally  relieved  by  a  gentle  aperient.  If 
■ctive  inflammation  arises,  blood  is  taken  freely  from  the  arm,  and  by  leeches  or 
cupa  from  the  temples,  blisters  are  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  arm,  and 
the  eyea  are  firequently  fomented  with  warm  chamomile  tea  containing  a  few 
dropa  of  Goulard's  extract  and  wine  of  opium.  If  there  is  much  pain,  especially 
of  a  neuralgic  nature,  calomel  and  opium,  calomel  and  Dover's  powder,  or,  what 
will  be  found  more  eflficacious  than  either,  wine  of  colchicum  and  acetate  of 
mofphia,  are  liberally  employed.  Depletion  after  these  operations  is  not  carried 
oearij  so  (ar  now  as  formerly.  After  extraction,  in  particular,  too  much  caution 
cannot  be  used  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  too  great  a  drain  upon  the  system 
might  seriously  interfere  with  the  union  of  the  corneal  wound.  When  the  patient 
is  old  or  infirm,  a  nutritious  diet  and  other  means  calculated  to  give  tone  to  the 
system  are  indispensable  to  saccess. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  eye  should  not  be  inspected  until  the  end  of  the  third 
dty,  and  then  only  in  the  most  cautious  manner ;  for  the  contact,  even  of  the 
inuillest  quantity  of  light,  often  proves  immensely  injurious.  The  bandage  may 
nstiaUy  be  dispensed  with  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  a  green  shade  being  used  as  a 
ahfitituleu  The  eye  must  not  be  employed  upon  minute  objects  for  several 
monthfl^  and  the  patient  should  consider  himself  for  a  long  time  as  an  invalid, 
aroiding  all  indiscretions,  both  bodily  and  mental.     As  the  sight  improves  in 
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strength,  and  a]]  tenderness  consequent  upon  the  operation  has  disappeared,  bot 
not  until  then,  he  may  begin  to  wear  cataract  glasses,  of  which  he  should  famish 
himself  with  two  pairs,  with  lenses  of  different  degrees  of  convexity,  according 
as  he  may  wish  to  view  near  or  distant  objects.  For  reading,  a  power  of  two 
and  a  half  inches'  focus  generally  suffices,  whereas  one  of  four  inches'  focas  ift 
required  for  long  range.  The  best  lenses  are  made  of  pebble,  as  it  is  less  liable 
to  be  scratched  and  broken  than  plate  glass.  The  frame  should  be  yerj  light, 
and  consist  of  steel.  Tinted  lenses  may  be  used  when  the  eyes  remain  long 
weak,  and  intolerant  of  light. 

Much  of  the  success  which  has  attended  these  operations  in  my  hands  may,  I 
think,  be  ascribed  to  the  care  which  I  have  always  Utken  in  preparing  the  patient's 
system,  and  to  the  practice  which  I  have  pursued,  for  many  years,  of  adminis- 
tering a  fall  anodyne  immediately  after  he  has  been  put  to  bed.  The  article 
which  I  usually  employ  is  sulphate  of  morphia,  of  which  from  half  a  grain  to  a 
grain  may  very  properly  be  given,  if  the  patient  is  an  adult  This  seldom  fiula 
to  prevent  pain,  and  to  induce  sleep,  two  circumstances  of  immense  consequence 
as  it  respects  the  favorable  issue  of  the  case.  If  rest  is  of  any  importance  in 
the  treatment  of  inflammation,  it  surely  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  when 
the  disease  affects  so  tender  and  delicate  an  organ  as  the  eye ;  and  I  know  of  no 
means  so  well  calculated  to  insure  this  end  as  a  large  dose  of  morphia,  g^ven  in 
the  way  here  specified.  It  is  especially  valuable  in  nervous,  irritable  persons, 
and  in  such  as  are  liable  to  suffer  from  nausea  and  severe  shock  after  trifling 
accidents  and  operations. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  these  operations,  we  are  not  in  possession 
of  any  statistical  facts  which  can  aid  us  in  deciding  the  question.  My  favorite 
method,  as  before  intimated,  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  the  double  one  of  lacera- 
tion and  depression,  and  such  is  my  confidence  in  its  superiority  that  I  sbaO 
continue  to  practise  it  until  there  are  more  substantial  reasons  than  I  now  have 
for  abandoning  it  It  has  already  been  seen  that  no  one  procedure  is  exclusively 
applicable  to  all  cases,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  each,  except  couching, 
is  capable  of  affording  excellent  results  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  -surgeon. 
Destructive  inflammation  will  occasionally  follow,  no  matter  how  careful  we  are ; 
no  honest  man  will  pretend  to  uniform  success ;  everything  may  go  on  well  for 
a  number  of  days,  and  the  case  be,  in  every  respect,  most  promising,  when,  all 
of  a  sudden,  some  unfavorable  circumstance  may  arise,  and  the  eye  be  irretrievably 
lost  Such  a  contingency  should  put  us  upon  our  guard,  and  render  us  cau- 
tious in  respect  to  our  prognosis.  It  is  far  better,  after  every  operation  for 
cataract,  to  promise  too  little  than  too  much.  The  patient  should  always  be 
told  that  he  must  bide  his  time. 

DISLOCATIOK  OF  THE  OBTSTALLIinB  LENS. 

Dislocation  of  the  crystalline  lens  forwards  into  the  anterior  chamber,  exhibited 
in  fig.  168,  is  a  rare  occurrence.  I  have  met  with  but  two  cases  of  it.  It  gen- 
erally comes  on  spontaneously,  or  without  any  assignable  cause,  although  som^ 
times  it  is  chargeable  to  external  violence,  directly  or  indirectly  applied.  Blindness, 
partial  or  complete,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  an  accident,  and  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  how  the  resulting  inflammation  might  destroy  the  eye.  The 
following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  cases  adverted  to. 

Catharine  Monheimer,  a  married  woman,  aged  thirty-six,  a  native  of  Germany, 
had  been  laboring  under  dislocation  of  the  lens  of  the  eye  fbr  three  years,  when 
I  first  saw  her,  in  October,  1849.  The  accident  happened  suddenly  one  night 
without  any  pain  or  even  any  unpleasant  feeling,  apparently  while  she  was  asleep. 
The  next  day,  however,  she  was  seized  with  violent  pain  and  inflanunation, 
which  lasted  for  nearly  two  months,  when  it  gradually  subsided.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  she  had  had  no  sight  in  that  eye  for  seven  years  previously. 
The  lens  lay  in  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  chamber,  in  close  conta<^  with  the 
cornea  and  iris,  and  was  of  a  conical  shape,  the  apex  looking  upwards ;  it  was 
opaque  inferiorly,  but  semi-transparent  above,  and  was  so  situated  as  ahnost  lo 
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doM  the  pnpiL     The  coraea  was  natural,  bat  the  iria  was  tremulous,  thrust 

bMk,  or  iudeDted  below,  and  changed  in  colar,  being  much  lighter  thau  the  right, 

which  was  of  a  grajish  hae.     The  pupil 

wa8  small  and  immovable.     The  sight  Pig- 168. 

was  completely  deetroyed. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  a  colored 
voman,  aged  forty-nine  ;  the  right  lens, 
which  had  been  dislocated  for  four  years, 
vilhout  any  assignable  cause,  was  of  a 
diny  dmb  color,  and  occupied  the  ante- 
rior chamber ;  it  rested  agunst  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  cornea,  and  pressed 
■lide  the  iris,  the  pupil  beiug  contracted 
bto  a  narrow  slit-like  aperture.  The  eye 
TU  completely  blind,  and  had  been  the 
teat  of  neuralgia,  off  and  on,  ever  since 
the  accident,  which  was  followed  by 
severe  iafiammation. 

The  proper  remedy  for  snch  an  occur 
rence  obrionsly  is  extracUon  of  the  lens, 
vith  the  employment  of  actire  antiphlo- 
gistic measnres,  to  moderate  and  relieve 
the  resulting  inflammation.  If  the  case 
is  one  of  long  standing,  the  operation 
would  still  be  proper  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving the  appearance  of  the  eye,  and 
prcTcntiog  secondary  effects.  diiisoiiod  «r  >k.  i.m  inio  ib.  .nunar  ehuiber. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  RETINA. 

The  retina,  like  the  other  tissues  of  the  eye,  is  liable  to  inflammation  and  its 
rarioas  consequences,  particularly  effusions  of  fibrin,  semm,  and  blood,  leading 
to  disorganization  of  its  structure  and  to  loss  of  function.  The  disease,  at  one 
time,  is  acnte  and  characteristic,  being  marked  by  symptoms  which  no  one  can 
possibly  mistake ;  at  another,  slow,  chronic,  and  so  obscure  as  to  elude  the  closest 
•erutiay ;  now  transient  and  easily  combated ;  now  inconceivably  obstinate,  and 
bopelesBty  irremediable.  Considering  the  delicate  structure  of  the  retina,  its 
concealed  situation,  the  importance  of  its  functions,  and  the  extent  and  character 
of  its  connections,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  nature  of  its  diseases  shonid  have 
been  so  long  misapprehended,  misinterpreted,  and  misunderstood.  As  these 
lesions  are  never  fatal,  few  chances  have  been  afforded  of  inspecting  the  eye  after 
death,  and,  therefore,  mocb  of  what  has  been  written  about  the  pathology  of  this 
membrane  is  based  upon  conjecture  rather  than  npon  the  results  of  actual  obser- 
vation. Now,  however,  that  the  ophthalmoscope  has  been  introduced,  we  may 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  elicit  important  information  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
diagnosis  of  these  affections,  and,  consequently,  also  respecting  their  treatment ; 
already  light  is  gleaming  in  the  distance,  and  the  combined  researches  of  scien* 
tifie  purgeons  in  different  parts  of  the  world  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  useful  revela- 
tions. If  the  instrument  do  no  more  than  teach  us  the  utteriy  hopeless  nature 
of  certain  maladies,  and  the  folly  of  treating  them  with  harsh,  injurious  remedies, 
it  vill  confer  incalcalable  benefit ;  bat  it  will,  doubtless,  do  more ;  by  enabling  us 
to  make  out  an  early  diagnosis  in  cases  hitherto  found  impossible  of  recognition, 
it  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  more  rational  pathology  and  practice. 

The  only  affections  of  the  retina  which  will  require  notice  in  a  work  of  this 
kind  are  acute  and  chronic  inflammation. 

1.  Acute  retinilia  is  rare  as  a  pure,  uncomplicated  disease,  bat  as  a  secondary 
■ffedion  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  There  are  few  cases  of  violent  sclerotitis, 
iritis,  and  comeitis  in  which  the  retina  does  nut  participate,  t«  a  greater  or  less 
cxtMil,  daring  the  progress  of  the  morbid  action.     The  causes  of  the  complaint 
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are  riot  always  obvious.  It  is  usually  said  to  be  owing  to  exposure  of  the  eye  to 
intense  light,  as  in  looking  at  the  sun,  or  at  the  fire  of  a  furnace ;  to  excessive 
and  long-continued  fatigue  of  the  organ  ;  and  to  various  kinds  of  externa)  injury, 
especially  such  as  involve  the  iris  and  ciliary  ligament  In  general,  only  one  eye 
is  affected  at  the  beginning,  but  as  the  disease  progresses  the  other  may  also  be 
invaded,  the  probability  of  this  being  so  much  the  greater  if  the  inflammation  is 
very  intense  and  protracted.  Acute  retinitis  is  sometimes  observed  in  Ijing-in 
females,  within  the  first  ten  days  after  parturition.  I  have  seen  several  cases  of 
this  kind,  in  each  of  which  the  attack  seemed  to  be  associated  with,  or  dependent 
upon,  a  rheumatic  state  of  the  system.  Very  young  subjects  rarely  suffer  from 
this  disease,  except  as  a  secondary  affection.  Finally,  the  inflammation  may 
invade  a  part  of  the  retina,  or  the  whole  membrane. 

The  most  prominent  symptoms  of  acute  retinitis  are,  violent  pain,  excessiTe 
intolerance  of  light,  profuse  lachrymation,  scintillations,  and  various  kinds  of 
spectres,  with  rapid  failure  of  sight,  generally  eventuating  in  total  blindness. 
The  pain,  perhaps  intermittent  at  the  commencement,  soon  becomes  intense  and 
distracting;  it  is  deep-seated,  darts  about  in  different  directions,  and  is  often 
attended  with  intolerable  hemicrania.  The  patient  is  annoyed  by  flashes  of  light, 
sparks,  or  luminous  bodies,  and  by  an  endless  variety  of  the  most  grotesque 
objects,  which  float  before  his  eyes  and  disturb  his  imagination.  The  affected 
organ  feels  full  and  tense,  as  if  it  would  burst,  and  the  slightest  motion  or  pres- 
sure is  attended  by  an  increase  of  the  local  distress.  Photophobia  and  lachry- 
mation  are  usually  present  in  a  marked  degree,  beginning  early,  and  lasting 
throughout  the  attack.  In  the  more  violent  and  rapid  forms  of  retinitis  there  is 
often  total  extinguishment  of  vision  in  a  few  hours,  before  there  is  any  apparent 
involvement  of  the  other  structures  of  the  eye. 

The  pupil,  in  acute  retinitis,  is,  at  first,  slightly  contracted,  slnggish,  and  irrega> 
lar ;  by  and  by,  however,  it  becomes  dilated,  and  ultimately,  when  the  diseai^ 
is  fully  established,  it  is  expanded  to  the  very  utmost,  and  totally  insensible  to 
light.  A  vascular  zone  is  often  perceptible  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  sclerotica, 
but  it  is  much  more  faint  than  in  iritis  and  corneitis,  and  is,  therefore,  of  great 
diagnostic  value.  When  the  malady  continues  for  any  length  of  time,  the  other 
tunics  of  the  eye  participate  in  the  inflammation ;  the  iris  is  changed  in  its  color, 
the  cornea  is  rendered  hazy,  and  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  are  red  and  deeply 
injected.     Suppuration  of  the  eye  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

There  is  no  disease  with  which  acute  retinitis  can  possibly  be  confounded. 
The  distracting  and  intolerable  pain,  the  flashes  of  light,  the  spectral  illusions, 
the  absence  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  disease  in  the  other  tissues  of  the  eye. 
the  motionless  and  dilated  state  of  the  pupil,  and  the  rapid  diminution  of  sight, 
with  its  ultimate  complete  extinguishment,  are  unmistakable  evidences  of  the 
nature  of  the  complaint. 

The  prognosis  is  most  unfavorable.  Even  in  the  milder  cases,  complete  recovery 
is  seldom  to  be  looked  for,  while,  in  the  more  violent,  total  blindness  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  inevitable.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  retina  is  apparently  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  by  the  disease,  its  substance  being  irretrievably  disorganized 
by  the  inflammatory  action.  We  cannot  speak  positively  of  the  morbid  deposits 
in  this  disease,  but  we  may  suppose  that  they  consist  of  serum,  fibrin,  and  blood, 
either  alone,  or  variously  combined. 

The  treatment  of  acute  retinitis  must  obviously  be  of  the  most  vigorous  char- 
acter ;  for,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  after  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  rapid 
and  destructive  march  of  the  disease,  that,  even  if  only  a  few  hours  are  lost  in 
indecision,  the  sight  may  be  hopelessly  destroyed.  Copious  venesection,  leeches 
to  the  temples,  active  purgation,  and  the  use  of  antimonials  and  opiates,  with  rapid 
ptyalism,  are  the  remedies  mostly  to  be  relied  upon.  Unfortunately,  the  sight 
is  often  completely  annihilated  before  we  are  able  to  see  the  case,  the  patient,  in 
fancied  security,  supposing  that  the  inflammation  will  soon  subside  of  its  own 
accord,  when,  in  fact,  it  has  probably  already  done  its  worst 

2.  Chronic  retinitis  may  be  a  sequel  of  an  acute  attack,  or  it  may  exist  as  an 
original  and  independent  affection,  coming  on  in  a  g^dual  and  stealthy  manner, 
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»C**wly,  bat  sarelj,  undermiDing  structure  and  function.  Among  the  more  com- 
tbtm  cao^^os  of  the  disease  are,  over-exertion  of  the  eje,  long-continued  exposure 
to  Tirid  light,  external  injury,  and  neuralgia  of  the  ophthalmic  branches  of  the 
ifth  pair  of  nerves.  Excessive  indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking,  abuse  of 
ft^Tual  intercourse,  and  suppression  of  habitual  discharges,  are  also  capable  of 
producing  the  affection.  A  gouty  and  rheumatic  state  of  the  system  has  been 
known  to  predispose  to  an  attack  of  this  kind.  Several  years  ago,  a  gentleman 
vas  under  my  care  on  account  of  chronic  retinitis,  contracted  while  travelling  in 
a  railroad  car,  during  a  long  journey ;  he  had  formerly  been  a  martyr  to  rheuma- 
tiism,  and  had  just  suffered  from  a  slight  attack  of  his  old  complaint,  when  his 
m*  became  affected.  The  symptoms  of  retinitis  had  existed,  in  a  gradually 
graveseent  form,  for  nearly  two  months,  when,  almost  suddenly,  they  disappeared 
apon  a  recurrence  of  severe  inflammation  in  the  right  knee.  One  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  this  disease,  according  to  my  experience,  is  circumorbital 
neuralgia.  In  the  southwest,  chronic  retinitis,  from  this  affection,  is  by  no  means 
infrequent*  During  my  residence  at  Louisville,  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  I  met 
with  many  cases  which  clearly  owed  their  origin  to  this  circumstance  alone. 
The  operation  for  cataract  by  depression  is  often  followed  by  chronic  retinitis. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  generally  strikingly  characteristic.  The 
patient  complains  of  dee[>-seated  pain  in  the  eye,  with  neuralgia  in  the  forehead, 
face,  and  temple ;  he  is  annoyed  with  sparks,  scintillations,  or  luminous  bodies, 
and  his  sight  progressively  diminishes,  growing  daily  more  and  more  dim,  so 
that  at  length  he  can,  perhaps,  barely  distinguish  light  from  darkness.  In 
general,  he  can  see  objects  better  in  bright  than  in  cloudy  weather,  and  at  noon- 
day than  in  twilight,  especially  when  his  back  is  turned  towards  the  sun.  Various 
fiuiiastic  objects  usually  float  before  his  eye  ;  everything  looks  as  if  it  were  veiled 
in  a  misty  haze,  or  spray ;  now  an  insect,  as  a  fly,  gnat,  or  spider,  is  in  the  way ; 
Dow  a  shower  of  dust,  or  particles  of  dirt ;  now  a  thick  cloud  ;  now  the  bough 
of  a  tive,  a  cobweb,  a  gauze,  or  an  appearance  of  shooting  stars.  If,  before  the 
sight  is  much  impaired,  the  patient  attempts  to  read,  the  letters  will  be  found  to 
look  as  if  they  were  fused  together,  turned  upside  down,  or  unnaturally  short  or 
long;  his  eyes  become  immediately  fatigued  and  painful,  and,  for  some  hours 
afterwards,  his  vision  will  be  proportionately  more  dim.  The  pupil,  at  first 
raerely  a  little  sluggish  and  somewhat  dilated,  gradually  loses  all  sensibility  to 
light,  and  expands  to  the  very  utmost,  forming  merely  a  black,  narrow  ring 
bdiind  the  cornea ;  besides,  it  is  more  or  less  irregular  in  its  shape,  the  most 
common  deviations  being  the  oval  and  angular.  The  interior  of  the  eye  looks 
dead  and  lustreless,  with  a  greenish  or  slightly  yellowish  appearance  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  the  countenance  has  a  peculiarly  vacant  stare,  almost  characteristic  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  complaint,  the 
vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  are  pretematurally  numerous,  large,  and  almost  vari- 

C06&  • 

Of  the  pathology  of  this  disease  nothing  definite  is  known.  Oenerally  begin- 
ning at  a  comparatively  small  point  of  the  retina,  the  morbid  action  gradually 
ipmds  in  different  directions,  until,  at  length,  it  involves  its  entire  substance, 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  most  common  alterations  are,  softening, 
d^Kwita  of  fibrin  and  blood,  and  effusions  of  serum,  with  a  varicose  condition 
<^  the  refsels  of  the  retina  and  choroid. 

A  separation  of  the  retina  is  by  no  means  infrequent.  In  general,  it  presents 
it3M*lf  as  a  bluish  or  grayish  bag,  of  a  globular  or  ovoidal  shape,  filled  with  water, 
and  projecting  into  the  vitreous  humor,  which  is  itself  always  more  or  less  soft- 
ened and  changed  in  color.  This  accumulation  of  serum,  which  constitutes  what 
k  sometimes  called  dropsy  of  the  retina,  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  but 
!a  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  found  at  its  inferior  half,  especially  when 
the  examination  is  made  after  the  morbid  action  is  a  good  deal  advanced. 

The  protpiOHts  in  chronic  retinitis  is  unfavorable.  If  the  patient  is  seen  early 
Ea  the  attack,  a  complete  cure  may  occasionally  be  effected,  although  such  an 
event  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  the  exception  than  as  the  rule.  In  general,  the 
astare  of  the  complaint  is  entirely  overlooked,  both  by  the  patient  and  the  prac- 
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titioner,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  only  time  when  treatment  is  likely  to 
be  of  benefit  is  allowed  to  pass  by  in  the  delusive  hope  of  spontaneous  relief. 
What  renders  the  prognosis  worse  in  this  disease  is  that  the  morbid  action  nearly 
always  involves  the  deeper  structures  of  the  eye. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  retinitis  must  be  conducted  upon  general  principles, 
especially  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  the  stage  of  the 
complaint,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient's  system.  There  is  no  question  that, 
until  very  recently,  this  disease  was  usually  most  sadly  mismanaged ;  for,  under 
the  vague  name  of  "  amaurosis,"  by  which  it  was  generally  known  by  practi- 
tioners, all  kinds  of  remedies,  of  the  most  opposite  and  absurd  nature,  nsed  to 
be  resorted  to,  with  no  other  result,  commonly,  than  that  of  aggravating  the 
local  mischief  and  inflicting  serious  injury  upon  the  sight.  It  was  almost  the 
universal  custom  to  bleed,  purge,  salivate,  and  starve  such  patients,  often  reduc- 
ing them  literally  to  death's  door,  by  the  consequent  exhaustion.  Such  a  course 
was  well  calculated  to  ruin  both  the  eye  and  system.  Now,  that  the  mischievous 
effects  of  this  practice  have  been  fully  exposed,  there  is  not  a  little  danger  of 
carrying  the  error  into  the  opposite  extreme.  We  are  too  much  disposed,  at  the 
present  day,  to  cram  and  stimulate. 

Anything  like  general  bleeding  and  active  purgation  is  only  to  be  thought  of 
in  the  event  of  decided  plethora  and  great  local  congestion.     Ordinarily,  all  the 
blood  that  ought  to  be  removed  can  be  advantageously  taken  by  leeches,  or  the 
use  of  a  cup  to  each  temple.    The  bowels  should  undoubtedly  be  kept  quite  free, 
and  the  best  remedy  for  the  attainment  of  this  end  is  blue  mass,  in  union  with 
compound  extract  of  colocynth,  or  a  few  grains  of  calomel,  rhubarb  and  aloes. 
The  diet  should  be  plain  and  simple,  but  rather  nutritious  than  otherwise,  par- 
ticularly if  there  is  evidence  of  debility,  in  which  case  it  may  also  be  necessary 
to  exhibit  some  tonic,  as  iron  and  quinine.     The  great  remedy,  however,  in 
chronic  retinitis,  is  mercury,  given  in  small  doses,  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
for  several  weeks,  or  even  months,  with  a  view  to  its  general  alterative  action. 
The  effects  of  the  medicine  are  carefully  watched ;  for  anything  even  like  an  ap- 
proach to  salivation  must  be  avoided.     The  mercury  is  administered,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  direci  impression  upon  the  eye,  but  in  the  hope  merely  of 
ameliorating  its  condition,  by  improving  the  general  health.     Counter-irritation 
by  blister  or  issue  should  receive  early  attention ;  the  feet  should  be  immersed  every 
night  for  thirty  minutes  in  hot  mustard  water ;  the  eye  should  be  maintained  in 
a  state  of  the  most  profound  quietude ;  a  green  shade  should  be  worn  to  exclude 
the  light ;  and  gentle  exercise  should  be  taken  daily  in  the  open  air.    When  there 
is  much  pain  in  the  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  a  large  blister  to  the  fore- 
head often  produces  a  most  salutary  effect.     In  such  cases,  too,  strychnia  will 
be  useful,  either  alone,  or  in  union  with  arsenious  acid  and  aconite,  it  being  under- 
stood that  these  articles  are  given  in  very  minute  doses,  and  only  with  a  view  to 
their  general  action. 

Any  tendency  to  relapse,  which  is  always  very  great  in  this  disease,  must  be 
counteracted  by  perfect  quietude  of  the  eye  for  a  long  time  after  all  morbid  action 
has  apparently  vanished,  and  by  special  attention  to  the  state  of  the  general 
health.  Moderate  exercise,  a  pure  air,  and  the  use  of  the  cool  or  tepid  shower- 
bath,  will  go  far  in  securing  this  result.  A  sea  voyage  sometimes  proves  emi- 
nently useful. 

3.  Amaurosis f  a  term  much  employed  by  ophthalmic  writers,  literally  signifies 
obscure  vision,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  but,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  re- 
stricted to  dimness  of  sight,  produced  by  disease  of  the  retina.  This  lesion  of 
the  retina  may  be  purely  functional,  and,  therefore,  temporary;  or  it  may  be 
organic,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  and,  therefore,  more  or  less  permanent 
Again,  amaurosis  may  be  partial,  or  complete ;  in  the  one  case,  the  patient  i^ 
still  able  to  perceive  light,  and  perhaps  discern  objects  with  some  degree  of 
satisfaction ;  in  the  other,  he  is  totally  blind,  the  retina  being  perfectly  insensible 
to  the  strongest  light,  however  concentrated.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  term 
amaurosis  is  used  simply  to  denote  the  existence  of  a  particular  symptom,  ^wi 
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Qui  tbe  patbologj  of  the  disease ;  a  distinction  of  much  practical  consequence, 
and  ODe  which,  unfortunately,  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  bj  tbe  practitioner. 

AmAoroeia  may  arise  from  a  thousand  causes^  many  of  them  of  the  most  op- 
pii^ite  and  diversified  character.  A  mere  catalogue  of  these  causes  would  form  a 
usjgt  chapt4^r.  At  one  time  it  is  purely  inflammatory,  at  another  wholly  asthenic ; 
hi  ODe  case  it  is  induced  by  plethora,  in  another  by  anemia ;  now  it  is  purely 
ftinetional,  depending  upon  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  now  entirely 
Drgaoic,  occasioned  by  the  most  serious  structural  lesion.  Another  circumstance, 
hardly  less  interesting  in  a  practical  sense,  is  that  amaurosis  sometimes  comes  on 
in  an  instant,  literally  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  when  the  organ  is  suddenly  ex- 
posed to  an  intense  light  Thus,  persons  have  sometimes  been  struck  down  blind 
in  gaADg  at  the  sun  during  an  eclipse,  or  in  looking  at  a  bird  soaring  through 
the  air.  Microseopists,  artists,  and  other  persons  whose  avocation  demands 
fnvat  minuteness  of  sight,  occasionally  suffer  in  a  similar  manner.  A  flash  of 
hghtning  has  more  than  once  produced  irremediable  amaurosis.  Worms  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  repulsion  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  the  suppression  of  habit- 
ual discharges,  derangement  of  the  stomach,  congestion  of  the  brain,  neuralgia 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  inordinate  sexual  indulgence,  the  excessive  use  of 
qainiae^  profuse  chewing,  exhausting  courses  of  mercury,  and  over-exertion  of 
the  eye,  may  all  be  enumerated  as  so  many  exciting  causes  of  the  disease.  I 
recollect  a  case  in  which  amaurosis  was  instantly  produced  by  the  ferule  of  an 
ombrella  thrust  into  the  orbit  in  such  a  manner  as  to  compress  the  ball  forcibly 
against  its  bony  walls.  In  two  other  examples,  the  disease  was  the  result  of 
a  slightly  contused  and  lacerated  wound  of  the  eyebrow,  apparently  implicating 
the  snpra-orbital  nerve.  Compression  of  the  brain,  also,  whether  produced 
by  effiLsed  blood,  depressed  bone,  or  some  morbid  growth,  often  leads  to  amau- 
rosis ;  similar  effects  occasionally  follow  concussion  of  this  organ,  though  they  are 
usually  of  a  transient  nature. 

Cases  are  sometimes  met  with  in  which  amaurosis  observes  an  intermittent 
cxmrse,  the  loss  of  sight  recurring  once  every  twenty-four  hours,  very  much  like 
an  attack  of  intermittent  fever. 

The  symptoms  of  amaurosis  are  such  as  characterize  chronic  retinitis,  and, 
thetf  fore,  need  not  be  described  here.  A  dilated,  motionless,  and  insensible  state 
of  the  pupil,  a  peculiar  lustreless  expression  of  the  eye,  total  blindness,  and  a 
congested  and  enlarged  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  with  a  singularly 
racant  stare  of  the  countenance,  are  signs  which  can  never  be  mistaken. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite  rules  of  IrecUmeni  for  a 
lesion  whose  causes  are  so  numerous  and  diversified  as  those  of  amaurosis.  The 
hitt'lligent  and  conscientious  practitioner  will  not  fail  to  make  the  disease,  in 
every  case  that  may  come  under  his  observation,  an  object  of  special  study  and 
inquiry;  often,  indeed,  his  remedies  must  be  addressed  empirically,  for,  like  the 
bntighted  navigator,  he  will  frequently  find  himself,  so  to  speak,  without  rudder 
aod  compass.  Cases,  however,  constantly  occur  where  the  causes  of  the  disease 
are  so  apparent  aa  to  render  it  impossible. to  mistake  them,  and  it  is  to  this  class 
that  he  diould  especially  direct  his  skill  and  attention,  since  experience  has 
fhown  that  many  of  them  are  perfectly  susceptible  of  cure.  The  old,  and,  per- 
haps, not  yet  entirely  exploded  practice  of  bleeding,  purging,  and  salivating  every 
patient  affected  with  amaurosis,  without  any  proper  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
exciting  cause,  cannot  be  too  severely  censured.  It  i^ords  a  melancholy  illus- 
tratlon  of  the  folly  of  prescribing  for  the  name  of  a  disease  instead  of  the  disease 
it&elt  Undoubtedly  plethora  should  be  removed  as  well  as  debility,  but  this  can 
nsoaUy  be  done  by  milder  and  more  effective  means,  less  likely  to  ruin  the  part 
and  systenL  When  the  retina  is  totally  disorganized,  any  treatment,  however 
mild,  must  be  wholly  out  of  the  question,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  tend  to  im- 
prove the  general  health,  and  thus  prevent  a  similar  misfortune  to  the  other  eye, 
rapposfng  that  one  alone  is  originally  affected.  One  important  use  of  the  oph- 
thalmoscope is  to  throw  light  upon  this  class  of  cases,  and  to  afford  information 
for  a  more  rational  plan  of  treatment. 
VOL.  II. — 17 
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DISEASES  OV  THE  CHOROID. 

The  diseases  of  the  choroid  were,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  denied 
a  place  in  the  nosological  tables  of  the  internal  ophthalmise ;  and  there  are  many 
practitioners  who  still  question  the  propriety  of  such  a  position.  Their  reason 
for  this  opinion  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  well  founded ;  but  its  fallacy 
becomes  at  once  apparent  when  we  reflect  upon  the  structure  of  the  choroid,  its 
extraordinary  nervous  and  vascular  endowments,  and  its  intricate  relations  with 
the  retina,  iris,  and  sclerotica.  Its  concealed  position  doubtless  often  protects  it 
from  morbid  action,  to  which  some  of  the  other  tunics,  which  are  more  exposed, 
are  so  obnoxious.  The  fact  is  it  is  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  these  diseases 
that  has  kept  them  so  long  in  the  background,  and  has  caused  the  scepticism  here 
alluded  to.  It  has  only  been  by  the  most  careful  and  patient  study  that  we  are 
at  length  enabled  to  diagnosticate  them  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  That 
their  more  delicate  shades  often  escape  observation,  even  now  when  they  are  so 
much  better  understood  than  formerly,  is  unquestionable,  and  this  circumstance 
shoald  admonish  us  to  push  our  researches  still  further  into  their  history  and 
character. 

The  only  lesion  of  the  choroid  requiring  special  notice  is  inJlammaHon, 
That  this  is  rare,  as  an  independent  malady,  the  united  testimony  oi  ophthalmo- 
logical  writers  abundantly  attests ;  while,  as  a  secondary  disease,  it  is  probably 
quite  frequent,  often  existing  as  a  complication  of  iritis,  retinitis,  and  sclerotitis. 
It  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  is  most  common  in  young  and  middle-aged 
persons,  particularly  in  those  whose  avocation  compels  constant  and  intense 
application  of  the  eyes  to  the  purposes  of  minute  vision.  It  has  been  asserted 
by  Mr.  Tyrrell  that,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales, 
when  the  whole  English  nation  went  into  mourning,  an  immense  number  of 
cases  of  choroiditis  occurred  among  the  dress-makers  of  the  British  metropolis, 
on  account  of  the  severe  labor  imposed  upon  them  by  the  mercenary  conduct  of 
those  who  had  the  control  of  their  time  and  service.  Many  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures, ill-fed,  overworked,  and  deprived  of  proper  air,  suflfered  from  disturbance 
or  loss  of  vision  from  this  disease,  brought  on  by  excessive  and  long-continued 
concentration  of  the  eyes  upon  the  black  material  used  as  the  conventional  garb 
of  grief  The  inflammation,  in  many  of  the  cases,  began  in  the  choroid ;  in  some 
it  took  its  rise  in  the  iris,  retina,  or  sclerotica ;  while  in  a  third  series  of  cases  it 
apparently  commenced  simultaneously  in  all,  or,  at  least,  in  several,  of  these 
structures.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  very  certain  that  when  the  choroid  is  at  all 
seriously  inflamed  the  other  tunics  of  the  eye  are  extremely  liable  to  become 
inflamed  also ;  whether  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  true,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  hardly  permits  us  to  state.  Congestion 
and  subacute  inflammation  of  the  choroid  are  probably  the  cause  of  the  morbid 
sensibility  of  the  eye  so  common  in  young  men  at  college,  and  in  literary  persons 
incessantly  devoted  to  reading  and  writing.  Strumous  subjects,  and  persons  who 
have  become  enfeebled  by  ill  health,  privation,  protracted  lactation,  and  loss  of 
blood,  are  most  liable  to  suffer. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  choroiditis  resemble  somewhat  those  of  retinitis,  only 
that  there  is,  in  general,  much  less  perception  of  luminous  matter.  The  pain  is 
deep-seated,  dull,  heavy,  and  tiirobbing,  shooting  abont  in  different  directions, 
especially  towards  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  it  is  often  exceedingly  severe. 
The  eye  is  tender  on  pressure ;  there  is  a  sense  of  tension  or  fulness ;  and  every 
movement  of  the  ball  is  attended  with  an  aggravation  of  snffering.  There  is 
commonly  severe  pain,  of  an  intermittent  character,  around  the  orbit  and  in  the 
temple,  and  the  patient  is  harassed  with  intense  cephalalgia,  and  a  feeling  of 
weight  and  tightness  in  the  forehead.  The  sight  soon  grows  dim,  and  often  dis- 
appears completely  within  a  few  days  from  Uie  commencement  of  the  attack. 
Various  fantastic  objects  float  before  the  eye ;  at  first,  as  little  moats  or  specks, 
of  a  grayish,  yellowish,  or  darkish  appearance,  and  afterwards,  as  the  dises^ie 
augments  in  violence,  as  a  thick  mist,  gauze,  or  veil  The  ball  of  the  eye  is  of 
a  dull,  reddish,  pink,  or  brick-dust  color,  and  there  is  generally  a  faint  Kone 
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troand  the  eornea,  from  which  the  vessels  extend  backwards  oyer  the  surface  of 
tbe  sclerotica  in  fine  radiating  lines.  The  conjunctiva  itself  is  seldom  mnch 
injected.  The  iris  is  dull  and  discolored,  and  the  pupil,  contracted  and  irregu- 
Itr,  800D  becomes  motionless,  and  adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  which, 
togetber  with  the  lens  itself,  is  frequently  rendered  opaque,  either  by  plastic 
dt^posits,  or  by  disease  of  their  proper  substance.  Gradually  the  retina  and 
ritreons  humor  are  assailed,  the  latter  being  dissolved  and  broken  down,  and  the 
globe,  in  consequence,  converted  into  a  soft,  flaccid,  fluctuating  mass.  The 
sclerotica,  also  l^scoming  implicated,  gives  way  at  some  particular  point,  usually 
towards  the  cornea,  forming  a  protrusion,  of  a  bluish  color,  known  by  the  name 
uf  staphyloma. 

The  diagno9i8  of  choroiditis  merits  special  attention.  The  disease  with  which 
it  16  most  liable  to  be  confounded  is  iritis,  from  which,  however,  it  may,  in  general, 
be  pretty  easily  distinguished  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  eye,  and  a  proper 
inqniry  into  the  history  of  the  attack.  In  choroiditis,  disturbance  of  vision  is  an 
early  and  prominent  symptom,  and  always  precedes  any  alteration  in  the  iris ; 
moreover,  Uie  loss  of  brilliancy  and  tbe  alteration  of  color  of  this  membrane  are 
always  less  conspicuous  than  in  the  latter  disease,  and  the  vascular  zone  around  the 
cornea  U  also  more  faint  and  dull.  In  iritis,  the  sight  is  often  comparatively  little 
ilferted  for  some  days,  although  the  structure  implicated  usually  undergoes  very 
striking  changes  within  a  very  short  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  disease. 
Furthermore,  in  primitive  iritis  there  is  always  a  greater  amount  of  plastic  deposit 
b  the  anterior  chamber,  more  irregularity  of  the  pupil,  and  a  more  distinctly 
defined  ra^ular  zone  around  the  cornea.  When  the  two  maladies  have  made  con- 
siderable progress,  the  symptoms  and  appearances  are  generally  so  much  alike 
as  to  defp  all  attempts  at  accuracy  of  diagnosis.  In  such  an  event,  the  only 
guides  are  the  history  of  the  case  and  a  careful  ophthalmoscopic  inspection. 

Tbe  prognoms  of  choroiditis  is  unfavorable.  When  the  disease  has  made  much 
pTt^gress  before  we  have  an  opportunity  of  interposing  our  remedial  measures, 
the  chances  are  that  the  sight  is  already  destroyed,  or,  at  all  events,  so  much 
impaired  as  to  render  its  restoration  unpossible.  Hence,  the  importance  of  an 
early  diagnosis,  and  of  an  efficient  treatment. 

The  treaiment  of  acute  choroiditis  must,  in  the  main,  be  conducted  upon  anti- 
phlogistic principles,  with  a  proper  regard,  however,  in  every  instance,  to  the 
£tate  of  the  constitution,  the  violence  of  the  attack,  and  the  age  of  the  patient 
A  plethoric  condition  of  the  system  will  demand  bloodletting,  copiously,  and, 
pfffhaps^  repeatedly,  with  leeching  or  cupping  of  the  temple,  active  purgation, 
ftod  the  use  of  mercury,  carried  to  rapid  ptyalism.  Reduction  of  the  inflamma- 
tion muat  be  attempted  at  all  hazards,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time ;  a  few 
days,  or  even  twenty-four  hours,  passed  in  temporizing,  may  lead  to  hopeless 
blindnessL  The  treatment  is,  of  course,  less  active  when  the  patient  is  feeble 
from  previous  disease  or  present  suffering,  or  when  the  inflammation  has  already 
produced  serious  structural  lesion  ;  here  our  chief  reliance  is  upon  local  deple- 
tion, counter-irritation  by  blisters  to  the  forehead,  temple,  or  nape  of  the  neck, 
eorrectioD  of  tbe  secretions,  mild  aperients,  and  the  gentle  operation  of  mercury, 
with  natritJous  food  and  drink.  When  the  disease  has  assumed  a  decidedly 
chronic  form,  a  change  of  air,  sea-bathing,  and  tonics,  particularly  iron  and 
qainine,  will  aid  in  rebuilding  the  constitution,  and  contributing  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  what  little  vision  may  be  left. 

GLAUCOMA. 

Tje  terra  glaucoma  was  originally  employed  to  designate  a  greenish  opaque 
appearance,  occasionally  seen  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  and  generally  dependent 
tpon  a  change  of  color  of  the  lens,  as  yellowish,  amber,  yellowish-red,  or  reddish- 
brown.  At  present,  however,  it  is  used  in  a  mere  arbitrary  sense,  to  denote  a 
ptcnliar  form  of  blindness,  attended  with  various  morbid  changes  of  all  the  struc- 
ttmfl  of  this  organ. 

The  disease,  which  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,  is  obviously  of  an  inflam- 
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matory  character,  as  is  evinced  by  the  nature  of  its  Rymptoms,  by  opbd^almosco- 
pic  inspection,  and  by  the  results  of  dissection.  The  humors  are  opaque  and 
increased  in  quantity ;  the  retina  and  choroid  are  covered  with  plastic  matter, 
highly  vascular,  atrophied,  softened,  and  disintegrated ;  blood  is  effVised  either  in 
a  pure  state,  or  intermixed  with  lymph ;  capillary  apoplexy  of  the  retina  is  com- 
mon ;  the  optic  disc  is  greatly  reduced  in  size,  as  well  as  remarkably  excavated, 
especially  in  chronic  cases ;  and  all  the  tunics  of  the  eye,  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal, are  profoundly  congested,  many  of  the  vessels  exhibiting  a  tortuous,  vari- 
cose appearance. 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  glaucoma,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  now  need, 
is  not  an  irido-choroiditis,  as  some  have  alleged,  but  especially  an  ophthalmitis, 
involving  all  the  structures  of  the  eye,  the  humors  as  well  as  the  tunics.  Of  its 
point  of  departure  we  are  completely  ignorant. 

Uncommon  before  middle  life,  it  is  most  frequent  from  the  fiftieth  to  the  sixti- 
eth year,  usually  aflfects  both  eyes,  though  seldom  in  an  equal  degree,  at  least  not 
at  first,  and  is  generally  preceded  by  a  prodroma,  or  state  of  incubation,  the  transi- 
tion from  which  to  the  acute  stage  is  sharp  and  sudden  in  acute,  insensible  and 
gradual  in  chronic,  glaucoma.  The  subjects  of  the  disease  are  for  the  most  part 
presbyopic,  weakly,  thin,  and  more  or  less  anemic  from  previous  suffering. 

Among  the  earlier  symptoms  of  glaucoma  is  a  gradual  impairment  of  vision ; 
the  patient  finds  that  he  is  becoming  nearsighted,  and  that  objects  appear  more 
dim  than  formerly,  looking  as  if  seen  through  a  mist  The  eyes  are  soon  fatigued 
by  any  unusual  exertion,  as  prolonged  reading  or  writing  ;  occasional  flashes  of 
light  occur,  and  a  halo  is  perceived  around  the  flame  of  a  candle.  After  a  while 
vague  pains  are  experienced  in  the  eye,  brow,  and  temple,  the  pupil  is  enlarged 
and  sluggish,  the  cornea  is  flattened,  the  anterior  chamber  is  diminished,  and  the 
eye  feels  abnormally  tense  on  pressure. 

Acute  glaucoma  is  generally  characterized  by  great  violence.  The  pain,  which 
is  often  neuralgic,  and  ocular  as  well  as  circumorbital,  is  either  sharp  and  dart- 
ing, or  dull,  heavy,  and  aching  ;  colored  spectra  dance  before  the  eye,  or  flashes 
of  light  are  perceived ;  objects  appear  misty,  as  if  surrounded  by  smoke ;  the  field 
of  vision  is  contracted,  and  total  blindness  sometimes  occurs  in  a  few  hours. 
The  subconjunctival  tissues  are  congested  and  (Edematous ;  the  cornea  is  dull 
and  almost  insensible ;  the  anterior  chamber  is  hazy  and  abnormally  small ;  the 
pupil  is  widely  dilated^  irregular,  oval,  and  motionless ;  and  the  iris,  deprived  of 
its  fibrous  appearance,  is  of  a  dirty,  grayish  or  slaty  tint,  and  pushed  forwards 
by  the  lens,  which  is  opaque,  faintly  striated,  and  swollen,  as  if  macerated.  The 
globe,  which  is  almost  of  a  stony  hardness,  is  exquisitely  tender,  and  fecla  as  if 
it  would  burst.  Sometimes  the  veins  of  the  iris  are  so  much  enlarged  as  to  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Well  marked  fever,  nausea,  loss  of  sleep,  cephalalgia, 
and  great  mental  depression  usually  attend  the  attack.  Ophthalmoscopic  in- 
spection is  impracticable  by  reason  of  the  opaque  condition  of  the  cornea  and  of 
the  humors. 

In  chronic  glaucoma,  which  may  last  for  months  and  even  years,  the  patient 
being  alternately  better  and  worse,  the  attack  generally  begins  insidiously.  The 
sight  gradually  grows,  dim,  the  eye  loses  its  brilliancy,  and  dull,  aching  pain 
is  occasionally  felt  in  and  around  the  orbit.  Bright  flashes,  coruscations,  or 
colored  spectra  are  perceived,  at  first  at  long  intervals,  but  afterwards  almost 
constantly,  and  usually  constitute  a  source  of  real  suffering.  The  subconjuncti- 
val vessels  are  purple  and  varicose,  and  a  faint  vascular  zone  is  observable  npon 
the  sclerotica,  in  the  ciliary  region.  Tho  cornea,  losing  its  convexity  and  sensi- 
bility, is  dull  and  finely  granulated  or  even  slightly  vesicated ;  the  iris  is  ]of4^^- 
less  and  traversed  by  enlarged  veins ;  the  pupil  is  dilated,  irregular,  fixed,  grayish 
or  grayish  green,  and  occasionally  partially  adherent  to  the  lens;  the  humots 
are  cloudy ;  the  anterior  chamber  is  almost  obliterated ;  the  eye  is  uncommonly 
hard ;  and  vision  is  either  extinct,  or  reduced  to  the  merest  perception  of  ligkt 
The  general  health  is  usually  considerably  impaired,  but  there  is  seldom  any 
fever,  unless  the  disease  suddenly  passes  into  the  acute  form.  Ophihalmo8CO)>ic 
inspection,  possible  in  nearly  all  cases,  reveals  a  well-defined  and  cupped  ^piuu^ 
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ance  of  the  <^tic  nerve,  with  engorgement  of  the  retinal  veins,  ecchymoses,  and 
jHilMuion  of  the  arteries  at  the  fundas. 

In  the  trealmerU  of  acute  glaacoma  ordinary  antiphlogistic  remedies,  however 
T)fon>aa)y  pushed,  are  of  little,  if  any,  benefit  General  bleeding  and  active 
BKfrcanalisation  are  not  only  useless,  but  positively  injurious.  Unless  prompt 
f^lief  is  afforded,  blindness,  total  and  irretrievable,  must  inevitably  result  from 
the  rapid  changes  experienced  by  the  retina  from  the  pressure  of  inflammatory 
prodaeto,  the  enlarged  and  congested  condition  of  the  vessels,  and  the  excessive 
intra-ocular  pressure^  Paracentesis  of  the  eye,  by  taking  off  some  of  this 
preamure,  may  afford  transient  amelioration,  but  complete  relief  can  only  be  o\)' 
lained  by  iridectomy,  devised  by  Graefe  in  1856,  and  now  almost  universally 
relied  upoo  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  hope  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection. 
The  operation,  which  consists  in  the  removal  of  a  section  of  the  iris,  should  be 
per^irmed  early  and  effectually.  Every  hour  is  precious  when  there  is  great 
intemuty  of  action.  It  affords  relief  upon  the  same  principle  as  an  incision  in 
external  inflammation,  by  the  removal  of  the  excessive  tension  of  the  globe,  and 
Uie  drainage  of  the  irido-choroidal  and  retinal  vessels,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
places  the  absorbents  in  a  better  condition  for  exerting  their  peculiar  influence 
upon  the  inflammatory  deposits.  Iridectomy  should  be  performed,  in  acute  cases, 
even  if  there  is  complete  loss  of  sensibility  of  the  retina.  The  sight  may  not,  it 
id  tme,  be  restored  by  it,  perhaps  not  even  materially  improved,  but  the  agoniz- 
iag  suffering  and  inflammation  will  be  sure  to  be  speedily  arrested.  In  chronic 
glaucoma,  where  there  has  been  total  blindness  for  some  time,  no  improvement 
of  risioQ  la  to  be  expected,  and  the  operation  is  performed  solely  to  relieve  pain 
and  tensioD. 

The  patient,  during  the  performance  of  iridectomy,  should  be  recumbent,  and 
thoroughly  chloroformized.  The  lids  are  separated  by  a  wire  speculum.  The 
eve,  steadied  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  is  penetrated  with  an  ordinary  cataract  knife, 
through  the  cornea,  close  to  the  sclerotica,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  pillars 
of  the  iri&,  the  opening  being  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  pro- 
troding  \t\»  is  then  grasped  with  the  forceps,  drawn  out,  and  cut  off  to  the  extent 
of  about  one-eixth  of  the  entire  membrane,  as  far  as  its  periphery.  The  gap,  if 
made  above,  will  be  measurably  concealed  by  the  superior  lid.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  ii^ure  the  lens. 

The  after-treatment  is  conducted  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  in  the 
operation  for  cataract  and  artificial  pupil.  The  excessive  pain  and  tension 
rapidly  decrease,  and  a  marked  abatement  also  ensues  in  the  inflammation. 

STRUMOUS  DISEASES. 

Strumous  ophthalmia  exists  in  various  forms  and  degrees ;  sometimes  as  a 
very  mild  affection,  at  other  times,  as  a  most  severe  one.  It  may  be  acute  or 
chroaic,  and  attack  both  eyes,  or  be  limited  to  one.  It  generally  simultaneously 
BTolres  a  Dumber  of  structures,  especially  the  conjunctiva,  cornea,  iris,  and 
mtua. 

The  prominent  gymptoms  are  intolerance  of  light,  excessive  lachrymation,  and 
violent  pain.  The  photophobia  is  usually  very  distressing.  The  smallest  ray 
cf  light  is  frequently  productive  of  the  keenest  suffering,  and  the  patient  conse- 
^ncBtlj  uses  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  its  intrusion.  For  this  purpose 
be  generally,  if  he  is  a  child,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  creeps  into  the  darkest 
ourner  of  bis  chamber,  where  he  covers  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  or  buries  his  head 
in  a  pillow,  or,  perhaps,  in  his  mother's  lap.  In  this  condition  he  often  remains 
Cdir  hours,  afraid  to  change  his  posture,  lest  the  light  should  meet  his  eyes,  and 
so  increase  his  distress.  Children  thus  affected  frequently  experience  an  aggra- 
vation of  all  their  suffering,  even  from  the  light  of  the  moon  and  of  the  stars, 
tadi  is  the  excessive  sensibility  of  the  retina. 

Lmchrymaium  is  commonly  a  prominent  symptom.  Exposure  to  light  and 
coki  always  increases  it.  The  tears  are  usually  hot  and  scalding,  and  their  dis- 
charge is  always  attended  with  temporary  relief.     Sometimes  they  are  so  acrid 
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BB  to  irritate  and  infiame  the  cheeks.  The  qusntity  of  fluid  that  is  thna  evacuated 
in  the  twenty-four  honre  may  amount  to  several  drachms. 

It  IB  rare,  in  strumous  ophthalmia,  to  wituess  a  copious  discharge  of  nutcu^, 
or  of  muco-punilent  fluid.  Even  when  there  are  excesfiire  photophobia  and 
great  lacbrymation,  there  is  seldom  mnch  eecretioa  of  this  description  ;  oft«n, 
indeed,  not  enough  to  agglutinate  the  edges  of  the  lids.  In  this  respect,  scro- 
fulouB  inflammatioD  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  some  of  the  other  varietieii 
of  ophthalmia,  in  which  an  immense  quantity  of  mucus,  or  of  mncuB  and  pas,  is 
discharged  during  the  height  of  the  morbid  action,  and  evea  during  its  decliDe. 

There  is  usnaliy  very  little  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  in  this  variety  of  oph- 
tbalmisL.     lu  ordinary  inflammation,  discoloration  of  this  membrane  is  a  coDStant 
occurrence,  and  so  conspicuous  as  generally  at 
Fig.  169.  once  to  attract  attention.     In  stmmouB  inflam- 

mation, the  veBsels  observe  a  straggling  arraDg»- 
ment-,  they  are  seldom  very  turgid,  and  they 
extend  from  the  circumference  of  the  ball  inwarda 
towards  the  cornea,  where  they  are  often  congre- 
gated into  little  groups,  or  clusters,  beautifully 
interlacing  with  each  other,  as  in  &g.  169.  When 
the  disease  is  violent,  or  of  long  standing,  tbs 
vessels  occasionally  pass  over  the  cornea,  eitfaar 
singly  or  in  parallel  lines,  separated  by  narrow 
intervale.  In  ordinary  ophthalmia  the  vessels 
are  extremely  nnmerous,  and  generally  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  confused  network.  In  a  word, 
there  are  hundreds,  where  there  is  one  in  Btrumons 

Bic  sn  the  eonin  and  m  (McLonio.  ai  Another  important  symptom  IS  the  eziatenee 
TBueiiiDaninciBioit.  t>f   little  minute  veaiclea  at  the  margin  of   the 

cornea,  occurring  either  separately  or  in  groapfi, 
and  varying  in  size  Irom  the  smalleet  perceptible  speck  to  tJiat  of  on  ordinary 
pin-hesd.  They  each  contain  a  minute  quantity  of  serum,  and  are  frequently 
encircled  by  a  delicate  plexus  of  vessels.  Their  shape  is  globular,  ovoidal,  or 
angular.  Sometimes  they  exist  partly  on  the  sclerotica  and  partly  on  the  cornea 
As  they  are  witnessed  in  no  other  form  of  ophthalmia,  they  are  of  great  value  as 
a  diagnostic  sign. 

Strumous  ophthalmia  seldom  continues  long  without  giving  rise  to  opacity  af 
the  cornea,  presenting  itself  in  different  degrees,  from  the  slightest  hasiness  of 
the  part  to  complete  loss  of  transparency.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  always  to  be 
greatly  dreaded,  as  it  is  generally  followed  by  total  blindness  and  irremediable 
disfigurement  of  the  eye. 

Ulceration  of  the  cornea  is  another  frequent  effect  of  this  variety  of  ophthalmia 
It  often  begins  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  may  proceed  with  more  or 
less  rapidity  until  it  extends  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  membrane. 
The  most  common  form  of  the  ulcer  is  that  of  a  dimple-shaped  depression,  with 
smooth  and  rather  sharp  edges,  the  surface  looking  as  if  a  piece  hod  been  scooped 
out  of  it.  Generally,  the  ulcer  has  a  hazy  appearance,  but  not  uufrequently  it 
does  not  differ  in  its  color  from  that  of  the  ai^acent  parts,  and  hence,  unless  the 
cornea  is  examined  with  great  care,  while  the  light  is  falling  upon  it  at  a  particular 
angle,  the  disease  may  readily  escape  detection.  Sometimes  several  such  erosioof 
exist  upon  the  eye,  forming  either  simultaneously,  or  in  pretty  rapid  snccession. 
If  permitted  to  progress,  they  occasionally  extend  through  the  different  layers 
of  the  cornea,  as  far  as  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  the  humor  of  which  miy 
perhaps  escape  throngh  the  abnormal  opening,  or,  what  is  more  common,  thv 
opening  is  closed  up  by  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor,  or  even  by  the  irit 
itself. 

The  pain  attendant  upon  strumous  ophthalmia  is  lometimes  intenie,  while  it 
other  times  it  is  very  insignificant,  if  not  wholly  absent.  In  conflroed  comb,  it 
is  always  aggravated  by  the  slightest  exposure  of  the  ofl'ected  organ  to  the  light, 
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hy  Bedicated  applications,  by  disorder  of  the  bowels,  by  indalgence  in  eating,  by 
foa^  contacl,  and  by  variouR  other  circamstances  unnecessary  to  be  mentioned. 
Ofttflioaally  it  is  situated  deeply  in  the  ball  of  the  eye,  in  the  orbit,  or  at  the 
base  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain ;  sometimes  it  affects  merely  the  lids  and 
brows ;  occasionally  it  is  most  severe  in  the  temple,  forehead,  or  cheek.  It  may 
be  tharpf  ^looting,  or  darting ;  dull,  heavy,  or  aching ;  throbbing,  or  pulsatile ; 
continued,  or  intermittent  Not  nnfrequently  it  assumes  a  neuralgic  character, 
leeitfriDg  periodicaUy,  like  neuralgic  pain  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Whatever 
may  be  its  nature,  it  is  often  so  severe  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  sleep  and  ap- 
petite, and,  indeed,  of  all  comfort,  for  days  and  weeks  together. 

Simmoufl  ophthalmia  is  rarely  attended  with  any  tumefaction  of  the  lids.  On 
Ibe  cootraiy,  these  structures  usually  retain  their  normal  shape  and  size ;  in  con- 
aeqoence,  however,  of  the  excessive  intolerance  of  light,  they  often  present  a 
nraarkablj  drooping  appearance,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  drawn 
ortr  the  eyes.  When  the  disease  is  very  protracted,  the  edges  of  the  lids  fre- 
qtfeotly  become  inverted,  so  that  the  cilia  impinge  constantly  against  the  cornea, 
wreby  inducing  opacity  of  this  membrane,  great  increase  of  pain,  and  additional 
inflammation.  Although,  in  general,  there  is  an  absence  of  swelling  of  the  lids, 
this  symptom  occasionally  exists  in  a  very  marked  degree.  This  is  especially  apt 
to  happen  in  young  children  of  a  leucophlegmatic  habit,  with  a  thick  upper  lip, 
a  tumid  belly,  and  a  soft,  flabby  tongue,  along  with  great  derangement  of  the 
digestive  apparatus.  The  whole  system,  in  such  cases,  seems  to  be  surcharged 
with  Ktmmous  disease,  which,  in  consequence,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  dislodge 
ftora  the  eyes,  which  frequently  become  its  victims. 

In  many  cases  little  vesicles,  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  small  pin,  and  filled 
with  serum,  occur  on  the  cheeks,  the  inferior  lids,  round  the  nose,  or  on  the  lips. 
Of  a  whitish,  almost  pearly  aspect,  they  are  usually  discreet,  though  often  closely 
gionped  together,  rest  upon  a  slightly  reddish  base,  are  most  common  in  children 
uf  a  deepiy-maiiced  strumous  habit,  and  seldom  come  on  until  after  the  inflam- 
nation  has  made  considerable  progress.  Their  presence  almost  invariably  de- 
notes great  obstinacy  in  the  morbid  action,  and  proportionate  difficulty  in  effect- 
iag  a  prompt  and  permanent  cure. 

The  dtagnoM  of  this  affection  is  usually  sufficiently  easy.  The  excessive  in- 
tolerance of  light,  the  unwonted  lachrymation,  the  absence  of  redness  in  the  con- 
janedva^  together  with  the  peculiar  straggling  arrangement  of  its  vessels,  the 
phlyctenular  and  opaque  condition  of  the  cornea,  the  want  of  tumefaction,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  lids  are  drawn  over  the  ball  of  the  eye,  are  signs  which, 
onee  observed,  can  never  be  mistaken.  Add  to  these  phenomena  the  fact  that 
the  disease  usually  arises  insidiously  and  without  any  assignable  cause ;  the  stru- 
mous  appearance  of  the  features ;  the  coldness  of  the  extremities ;  the  tnmid 
condition  of  the  belly ;  the  formation  of  vesicles  on  the  face,  and  various  other 
evidencM  of  the  stramous  diathesis,  and  all  doubt  respecting  the  true  nature  of 
the  case  must  instantly  vanish.  Indeed,  no  practitioner,  unless  he  is  culpably 
^norant  of  ophthalmic  diseases,  can  possibly  commit  an  error  of  this  kind. 

The  progncns,  in  this  disease,  must  necessarily  be  influenced  by  various  cir- 
enmstancea,  as,  for  example,  the  progress  and  extent  of  the  morbid  action,  the 
itate  of  the  patient's  health,  and  the  nature  of  our  remedies.  In  the  milder 
ivms,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  malady,  and  under  proper  management, 
tfeorerj  of  the  affected  organ  may  generally  be  reasonably  predicted.  But,  under 
opposite  eircnmstances,  the  worst  consequences  may,  not  nnfrequently,  be  looked 
fai.  Ulceration  of  the  cornea  often  extends,  despite  our  remedies,  to  a  great 
depth,  and  sometimes  even  to  complete  perforation ;  an  event  which  is  sure  to 
he  followed  by  permanent  impairment,  if  not  total  loss,  of  sight.  Superficial 
OfMctty,  even  when  it  is  diffused  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  cornea,  is  gen- 
erally readily  amenable  to  treatment,  but  when  it  involves  several  of  the  layers 
of  the  membrane,  or  when  a  considerable  period  has  elapsed  since  its  formation, 
or,  ia  otiier  words,  when  time  has  been  permitted  for  the  organization  of  the 
lymph,  upon  the  presence  of  which  the  opacity  depends,  then  the  case  will  neces- 
lardy  be  unpromming,  both  as  it  respects  the  future  appearance  of  the  eye  and 
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the  amount  of  vision.  It  is  fortunate  that  strumotis  inflammation  of  this  organ 
rarely  terminates  in  gangrene  of  any  of  its  Btructures.  Snch  an  event,  judging 
from  my  own  observation,  is  extremely  infrequent. 

Of  the  exciting  caiises  of  this  disorder  v^y  little  is  known  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  Its  origin  is  often  ascribed  to  circumstances  which  have  no  agency 
whatever  in  its  production.  Sometimes  it  is  directly  traceable  to  external  ii^juxy, 
as  a  blow,  or  a  wound ;  in  many  cases  it  is  apparently  brought  on  by  long  ex- 
posure of  the  eye  to  a  strong  light,  or  by  excessive  fatigue  of  the  organ,  induoed 
by  reading,  writing,  or  sewing.  Suppression  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration  is 
probably  another,  if  not  a  frequent,  cause  of  the  disease.  In  young  girls,  I  have 
occasionally  seen  it  connected  with  irregnlarity  of  the  menses,  but  whether  as  a 
cause  or  an  effect  could  not  always  be  determined.  Perhaps  the  most  common 
cause  of  all  is  derangement  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  Whenever  the  predis- 
position exists,  as  it  always  does  in  this  affection,  almost  anything,  howev^ 
trivial,  may  bring  on  an  attack. 

The  disease  may  be  limited  to  one  eye,  or  it  may  occur  in  both,  either  slnfhl* 
taneously  or  successively.  In  nearly  every  instance,  there  is  serious  involvement 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  if  not  also  of  the  sclerotica  and  iris.  The  retina 
also  is  either  inflamed  or  morbidly  sensitive,  as  is  evinced  by  the  excessiye  intol* 
erance  of  light  which  so  invariably  attends  the  malady. 

The  age  at  which  this  disease  occurs  is  an  important  circumstance  in  its  history. 
It  is  extremely  rare  for  it  to  begin  after  the  period  of  puberty,  and  in  no  instance 
have  I  witnessed  its  outbreak  in  middle  or  advanced  life.  It  is  emphatically  a 
malady  of  infancy  and  early  childhood.  According  to  my  observation,  it  rarelv 
shows  itself  before  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  or  two  years.  It  occurs  in  both 
sexes,  and  in  every  rank  and  condition  of  life,  but  more  frequently  among  the 
poor,  ill-fed,  and  ill-clothed,  than  among  the  refined  and  wealthy.  The  off^spring 
of  the  consumptive,  and  of  those  who  have  suffered  from  tubercular  disease  of  the 
spine,  hip,  arachnoid  membrane,  and  lymphatic  ganglions,  are  most  liable  to  it. 

Treatment, — The  great  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  is  quinine, 
either  alone  or  in  union  with  other  means.  I  am  very  certain,  from  long  expe- 
rience, that  it  deserves  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  other  articles  in  this 
variety  of  scrofulous  affections.  To  produce  its  full  effects,  however,  it  must  be 
administered  with  due  regard  to  thB  patient's  system.  Injudiciously  given,  it 
may  not  only  prove  useless,  but  positively  hurtfuL  There  are,  according  to  my 
experience,  two  distinct  classes  of  strumous  disease  of  the  eye.  In  the  one,  tJb^ 
patient  is  pale  and  thin,  with  a  languid  drcnlation,  and  cold  extremities ;  in  the 
other,  he  is  stout  and  robust,  the  cutaneous  circulation  being  active,  and  the 
hands  and  feet  habitually  warm.  Other  points  of  dissimilarity  readily  suggest 
themselves,  but  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out,  as  the  distinction  which  I 
wish  to  establish  must  be  sufficiently  apparent  Now,  to  treat  such  cases  alike 
would  be  a  palpable  absurdity.  It  is  only  by  properly  discriminating  between 
them  that  we  can  expect  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result,  as  it  respects  the  em- 
ployment of  this  important  therapeutic  agent  Hence,  one  practitioner  will  often 
mismanage  a  case,  which  another,  having  more  judgment  and  more  experience, 
will  promptly  cure,  the  disease,  perhaps,  disappearing  as  if  by  magic. 

The  use  of  quinine,  in  both  forms  of  the  complaint,  should  usually  be  preceded 
by  the  exhibition  of  a  moderately  brisk  cathartic  of  calomel  and  rhubarb,  to  clear 
out  the  bowels  and  correct  the  secretions.  When  there  is  an  acid  condition  pf 
the  alimentary  canal,  I  generally  combine  with  the  cathartic  a  few  grains  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  Thus,  a  most  effectual  beginning  is  mad^  in  the  treatment 
of  the  disease.  If  the  case  comes  under  the  first  division,  that  is,  if  the  patient 
is  pale,  thin,  and  habitually  cold,  I  now  begin  the  use  of  quinine,  seldom  alone, 
but  commonly  in  combination  with  sulphate  of  iron,  tartar  emetic,  and  opium,  in 
quantities  proportionate  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  Individual  For  a  child, 
for  example,  of  ten  years,  a  grain  and  a  half  of  quinine,  one  grain  of  Iron,  the 
twelfth  of  a  grain  of  antimony,  and  the  eighth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  carefully 
mixed,  vrill  be  a  suitable  dose,  repeated  every  eight  hours,  or,  if  the  symptoms 
are  urgent,  even  every  six  hours.   If  pills  or  powders  are  offensive  to  the  patient, 
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tke  articles  mflj  be  given  in  solution,  substituting  laudanum  or  morphia  for  the 
Ofnnm.  When  there  is  a  highly-marked  strumous  diathesis,  the  iodide  of  iron 
nar  sometimes  be  used  instead  of  the  sulphate,  but  in  most  instances  I  give  the 
latter  the  preference.  Tartar  emetic  I  rarely  omit  in  any  case,  as  it  is  one  of 
tfaf  mo«t  valuable  remedies  we  possess  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  disease, 
both  of  the  eye  and  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  a  powerful  controller  of 
CBfiillary  action,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  potent  sorbefacient,  rendering  it 
thus  particularly  applicable  when  the  malady  is  attended  with  a  deposit  of  plastic 
natter.  The  opium  allays  pain  and  intolerance  of  light,  and  prevents  the  anti- 
iDonj  from  irritating  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  quinine  and  iron,  whether 
in  the  ft)rm  of  sulphate  or  iodide,  are  powerful  tonics ;  they  improve  and  invigo- 
rate the  digestl?e  organs,  increase  the  fibrin  and  coloring  matter  of  the  blood, 
aumllse  the  circulation,  augment  the  temperature  of  the  extremities,  and  power- 
;lj  aid  in  correcting  the  strumous  diathesis.  By  means  of  these  remedies, 
assisted  by  a  proper  diet  and  due  attention  to  the  bowels  and  secretions,  almost 
aiir  case  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia  may,  in  the  class  of  patients  under  considera- 
tion, be  eflfectually  relieved  in  a  comparatively  short  period. 

An  excirllent  cathartic,  in  these  cases,  is  calomel  in  combination  with  rhubarb; 
to  which,  as  above  mentioned,  I  occasionally  add  a  few  grains  of  soda,  especially 
if  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  redundancy  of  acid  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal  In  a  child  from  three  to  five  years  of  age,  about  two  and  a  half 
grains  of  the  former,  to  five  or  six  of  the  latter,  should  be  given  every  fourth 
night  Occasionally  the  calomel  may  be  advantageously  replaced  by  blue  mass; 
or,  in  infiints,  by  the  gray  powder. 

When  the  skin  is  dry  and  inactive,  the  tepid  bath  may  sometimes  be  employed, 
or,  what  is  better,  the  body  may  be  sponged  once  a  day  with  tepid  salt  water, 
followed  by  frictions  with  a  coarse  dry  towel.  Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the 
furface,  both  in  summer  and  winter ;  and  the  greatest  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  preservation  of  the  temperature  of  the  feet  When  they  are  habitually 
eoldf  they  should  be  plunged,  twice  a  day,  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  into  cold 
water,  and  then  well  rubbed  with  a  dry  cloth.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  in  such 
case^,  to  bathe  the  feet  in  warm  water,  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  and  main- 
tenance of  their  temperature. 

In  the  second  class  of  cases,  where  the  general  health  is  apparently  but  little 
impaired,  where  the  countenance  is  florid  iustead  of  being  pallid,  and  where  the 
extremities  are,  for  the  most  part,  warm,  the  quinine  is  most  advantageously 
coo  joined  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  tartar  emetic,  in  the  form  of  the  saline 
and  antimonial  mixture. 

When  the  inflammation  is  very  severe,  I  often  omit  the  quinine  until  the  dis- 
ea^  has  assumed  a  subacute  character,  and  in  that  event  also  I  occasionally 
take  blood  freely  from  the  arm,  or  by  leeches  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  tem- 
ples, within  an  inch  of  the  outer  commissure  of  the  lids.  In  the  strong  and 
robost,  iron,  in  every  form,  is  totally  inadmissible.  The  diet,  too,  must  be  more 
restricted,  and  thdre  is  a  greater  necessity  for  more  active  purgation.  Indeed, 
the  treatment  should  be  strictly  antiphlogistic,  as  mucb  so  as  in  inflammation  of 
the  eye  from  ordinary  causes.  , 

As  to  caunter-irriiaiion,  collyria,  and  salves,  so  much  used  in  this  complaint, 
they  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  be  too  much  or  too  pointedly  condemned.  Except 
Id  the  latter  stages  of  the  complaint,  in  some  rare  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to 
oonoetTe  of  any  case  in  which  they  would  be  likely  to  be  beneficial.  I  am  only 
speaking  my  real  sentiments  when  I  declare  that  I  know  of  no  class  of  remedies 
which  have  done  more  mischief,  or  which  are  so  well  calculated  to  fret  and  annoy 
the  patient,  and  to  support  and  perpetuate  the  morbid  action.  Setons  are 
abominably  filthy  and  painful,  and  should  be  discarded  from  this  branch  of  sur- 
gerr ;  tartar  emetic  ointment  and  croton  oil  cause  injurious  irritation  ;  in  short, 
the'only  eligible  article  of  this  class  of  remedies  is  a  small  blister  behind  the  ear, 
or.  what  is  preferable,  because  more  easily  managed  and  more  permanent,  a  very 
ttnaU  iflsne,  in  this  situation,  made  with  the  Vienna  paste.  This,  when  the  eschar 
it  detached,  may  be  dressed,  twice  a  day,  with  a  little  adhesive  plaster,  and  will 
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famish  a  free  discharge  for  several  weeks,  when,  if  necessary,  it  may  easily  be 
reopened  by  the  application  of  a  little  more  paste,  or  some  irritating  ointment. 

The  best  collyrium,  undoubtedly,  is  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  but,  to 
answer  the  purpose,  it  should  be  very  weak,  and  not  be  used  until  the  inflamma- 
tory action  is  greatly  diminished,  when  it  may  assist  in  expediting  and  perfeciiag 
the  cure  by  contracting  the  enlarged  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  by 
allaying  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  eye,  and  by  promoting  the  absorptioa  df 
effused  lymph.  The  strength,  at  first,  should  rarely  exceed  half  a  grain  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  which  may  be  gradually  increased  to  a  grain,  or  even  twice,  thrice, 
or  four  times  that  quantity,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Salpbate 
of  zinc,  acetate  of  lead,  Goulard's  extract,  and  similar  articles  are  generally  worse 
than  useless. 

When  there  are  ulcers  on  the  cornea,  and  they  do  not  yield  to  the  remedies 
already  enumerated,  they  should  be  touched,  as  lightly  as  possible,  once  every 
other  day,  with  the  point  of  a  camel-hair  pencil  wet  with  a  solotion  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water ;  or,  still 
more  cautiously,  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance.  The  former,  however, 
is  generally  preferable,  unless  the  ulcer  is  in  a  phagedenic  or  gangrenous  condition, 
when  the  latter  should  take  the  place  of  the  solution,  as  being  more  prompt  and 
efficacious  in  its  action. 

The  only  salve  which  I  ever  employ  in  this  affection  is  the  ointment  of  the 
nitrate  of  mercury,  in  a  very  dilute  state ;  generally  in  the  proportion  of  about 
ten  grains  to  the  drachm  of  prepared  lard.  The  ointment  of  the  shops  is  entire]/ 
too  strong,  and  cannot  be  used  without  the  risk  of  materially  augmenting  the 
morbid  action.  Diluted  in  the  manner  here  stated,  it  may  be  advantageously 
employed  in  all  cases  attended  with  great  relaxation  of  the  vessels  of  the  affected 
part,  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  adhesion  of  the  lids.  The  proper  way  to  use  it 
is  to  anoint,  every  night  at  bedtime,  the  edge  of  the  lower  lid  with  a  small  peneil, 
dipped  in  the  salve,  a  portion  not  larger  than  half  a  grain  of  rice  sofficing  at 
each  application. 

Some  patients  experience  great  relief  from  bathing  the  forehead,  face,  and 
temples  frequently  with  warm  water,  strongly  impregnated  with  common  salt ; 
while  others  derive  most  benefit  from  bathing  with  cool,  cold,  or  hot  water. 

The  eyes  must  always  be  well  protected  with  a  green  shade.  Oreen  glasses  or 
goggles  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Such  a  practice,  indeed,  cannot  be  too  much 
deprecated.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  compresses  and  bandages.  I  have 
seen  numerous  cases  in  which  irreparable  mischief  was  done  by  the  protracted  use 
of  these  articles.  The  true  practice  consists  in  protecting  the  affected  organs  in 
such  a  manner  that,  while  they  are  sufficiently  screened  ^m  the  light  to  render 
the  patient  comfortable,  they  shall  have  the  Ml  benefit  of  cool  air.  As  the  dis- 
ease declines,  more  and  more  light  should  gradually  be  admitted,  until  at  length 
they  receive  their  accustomed  supply.  Light  is  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  eye, 
and  must,  therefore,  not  be  withheld  too  long,  otherwise  the  organ  may  be  rendered 
morbidly  sensitive ;  just  as  the  stomach  becomes  irritable  and  unable  to  perform 
its  functions  when  long  deprived  of  food. 

Finally,  I  may  state  that  I  have  rarely  derived  any  essential  benefit,  in  the 
treatment  of  any  form  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  from  iodide  of  potassium,  so 
much  vaunted  by  some  practitioners.  Formerly  I  was  in  the  habit  of  prescribiog 
this  article  quite  frequently,  but  it  so  often  totally  disappointed  my  expectations 
that  I  have,  of  late  years,  laid  it  entirely  aside.  In  obstinate  cases,  we  occasion- 
ally obtain  benefit,  especially  in  weakly  children,  requiring  an  alterant  and  tonic, 
from  the  exhibition  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  in  very  minute  doses,  as  the  twentieth 
or  twenty-fifth  of  a  grain,  in  union  with  aromatic  tincture  of  bark.  I  am  wdl 
aware  that  the  salt  in  this  prescription  undergoes  some  chemical  change ;  but 
this  renders  it  perhaps  only  the  more  efficacious.  It  is  neither  necessanr  nor 
proper  to  carry  the  remedy  to  the  extent  of  ptyalism  to  obtain  ita  Ml  eff^ts. 
Indeed,  such  an  occurrence  should  always  be  carefully  avoided.  Cod-liver  ofl  it 
frequently  of  great  benefit,  especially  in  the  more  feeble  classes  of  cases,  and 
should  be  given  in  such  doses  as  the  stomach  will  bear  without  nausea.    When 
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tin*  deMItj  Is  rerj  onasua),  the  child  shoald  be  permitted  the  free  use  of  milk 
puach«  and  the  lighter  kinds  of  meat. 

WhcQ  there  is  hemicrania,  or  excessive  eirchmorbital  pain,  anodynes  are  neces- 
wtry^  particnlartj  at  night,  both  to  allaj  snffering  and  to  procure  sleep.  Under 
iticb  circamstances,  some  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  belladonna 
omtipcnt  to  the  affected  parts,  and  in  some  cases  I  have  fonud  the  remedy  of 
smriee,  thoogh,  in  general,  it  has  disappointed  me. 

During  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  the  patient  should  take  gentle  exercise 
daily  in  the  open  air,  as  a  means  calculated  to  improve  his  general  health,  and 
to  invigorate  his  constitution.  The  greatest  care  shonld  be  employed  to  avoid 
czposore  and  indulgence  of  the  appetite  and  passions.  As  another  excellent 
means  of  preventing  relapse,  a  moderate  use  of  the  remedies  above  mentioned 
fihooid  be  persisted  in  for  a  considerable  time  after  all  disease  has  apparently 
vtaished. 

NEURALGIA  OF  THE  EYE. 

This  affection  is  very  common  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  Southwestern 
States,  and  may  depend  for  its  origin  either  upon  local  or  constitutional  causes. 
Id  the  former  ease,  it  arises  most  generally  from  disease  of  the  eye,  brain,  or 
neighboring  parts,  in  consequence  of  local  congestion,  if  not  actual  inflammation, 
provoked  by  external  injury,  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body,  the  presence  of  a 
decayed  tooth,  the  pressure  of  some  tumor,  or  excessive  fatigue  of  the  eye  ;  in 
the  latter,  it  is  usueJly  developed  under  the  influence  of  miasm,  disorder  of  the 
digestive  apparatus,  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system,  or  the  derangement  of 
nme  miportant  secretion.  A  species  of  neuralgia  of  this  organ  not  unfrequently 
eecors  during  the  progress  of  rheumatism,  gout,  and  tertiary  syphilis. 

Neuralgia  of  the  eye  may  exist  as  a  primary  affection,  commencing  in  the  organ 
itAetf,  or  it  may  be  secondary,  being  caused  by  an  extension  of  disease  from  the 
adjacent  structures,  especially  the  ophthalmic  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 
The  latter  form,  according  to  my  observation,  is  by  far  the  more  common  of  the 
two.  The  affection  is  most  frequent  in  persons  of  a  nervous,  irritable  tempera- 
ment, and  often  occurs  in  association  with  neuralgia  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 
No  age  is  exempt  from  it 

Of  the  pathology  of  this  disorder  our  information  is  very  indefinite.  While 
in  some  cases  it  is  unquestionably  of  an  inflammatory  character,  as  is  evidenced 
both  by  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  and  the  peculiar  features  of  the  symp- 
toms, in  others  it  appears  to  be  dependent  solely  upon  irritation  of  the  ophthalmic 
bmnehes  of  tl|e  fiilh  pair  of  nerves,  or  upon  reflex  action,  the  consequence  of 
derangement  of  the  liver,  stomach,  bowels,  kidneys,  or  teeth. 

The  disease  is  frequently,  if,  indeed,  not  commonly,  ushered  in  by  marked  de- 
liogement  of  the  general  health,  as  dyspepsia,  headache,  constipation,  flatulence, 
or  acidity  of  the  stomach,  even  when  the  attack  depends  upon  a  strictly  local 
canse.  The  pain,  which  serves  as  its  distinctive  feature,  is  at  first  slight  and 
transieotf  being  of  a  sharp,  lancinating  character,  dnll,  heavy,  and  aching,  or  like 
an  electric  shock,  darting  about  in  different  directions,  and  recurring  perhaps 
9pveral  times  during  the  day  and  night.  The  eye,  in  the  meantime,  is  morbidly 
msitive,  and  intolerant  of  exposure  and  exertion.  By  and  by,  the  suffering 
beeome^  more  fixed  and  severe ;  it  is  deeper  seated  and  more  diffused,  the  lids 
and  coi^onctiva  often  exhibit  a  tumid  and  reddish  appearance,  the  circnmorbital 
pain  and  tenderness  are  great,  and  there  is  always,  particularly  dnring  the  height 
of  (be  attack,  profuse  lachrymation,  the  tears  being  hot  and  scalding.  In  the 
more  violent  attacks,  the  forehead,  temple,  and  upper  part  of  the  face  are  in- 
volved, the  eyebrows  are  knit,  the  lids  are  spasmodically  contracted,  and  the 
8ii|rlit€«t  ray  of  light  is  a  source  of  intense  agony.  The  pain,  which  is  nearly 
ahrayK  moat  severe  at  one  spot,  generally  comes  on  gradually,  increasing  steadily 
vaiit  ft  reaciies  a  certain  point  of  intensity,  when  it  slowly,  if  not  suddenly,  abates, 
(V  periiapa  altogether  disappears.  In  the  miasmatic  variety  of  neuralgia,  the 
parojnrsvD,  in  its  mode  of  invasion,  closely  resembles  that  of  intermittent  fever, 
tbe  lufferiog  recurring  regularly  once  a  day  or  every  other  day,  lasting  a  few 
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hours,  and  then  going  off  entirely,  leaving,  perhaps,  merely  a  slight  decree  of 
tenderness  in  the  eye,  ort)it,  temple,  and  forehead. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  vary.  In  general,  they  w«  very  mild,  even  when 
the  local  suffering  is  unusaally  violent,  being  confined  to  some  derangement  of 
the  digestive  apparatus,  along  with  more  or  less  headache,  want  of  appetite,  axid 
a  sense  of  lassitude  and  despondency.  Anything  like  marked  fev^  rarely  exit^U. 
It  is  only  when  the  affection  is  very  protracted,  as  when  it  depends  upon  orgmxic 
disease  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  ophthalmic  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  that 
the  general  health  is  apt  to  become  permanently  impaired. 

Neuralgia  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  eye  and  neighboring  parts,  is  easily  distingaiehed 
by  the  situation  and  peculiarity  of  the  pain  and  the  history  of  the  case.  The 
principal  affections  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  are  rheomatisniy  goaU 
and  tertiary  syphUis. 

The  prognosis  is  usually  favorable,  provided  the  affection  receives  early  and 
proper  attention,  otherwise  it  will  be  very  liable  to  induce  permanent  blindness, 
whether  it  is  originally  seated  in  the  eye  or  in  the  circnmorbital  region.  It  it^. 
of  course,  unamenable  to  treatment  when  it  is  caused  by  organic  disease  of  the 
brain  or  optic  nerve. 

In  the  irecUmerU,  a  primary  object  should  be  the  prompt  detection  and  removal 
of  the  exciting  cause.  When  this  has  been  effected,  the  disease  generally  yields 
to  the  most  simple  measures.  Gastro-enteric  disorder  is  rectified  by  emetics^ 
mercury,  antacids,  and  other  suitable  remedies ;  the  foreigpi  body  is  extracted ; 
the  decayed  and  worrying  tooth  is  lifted  from  its  socket  The  miasmatic  fonu 
of  the  malady  is  usually  speedily  relieved  by  quinine,  in  doses  of  five  to  ten 
grains  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  either  alone  or  in  union  with  strychnia  and  ai«e- 
nious  acid.  If  the  patient  is  bilious,  as  indicated  by  nausea,  want  of  appetite, 
.and  aching  of  the  back  and  limbs,  the  administration  of  the  salt  is  preceded 
by  an  active  emetic,  or  emetico-cathartic,  to  remove  vitiated  matter,  and  aid  in 
restoring  the  secretions.  Purging  must  not  be  neglected,  and  the  diet  must  be 
properly  regulated.  When  the  affection  is  very  obstinate,  the  most  suitable 
general  remedy  is  a  combination  of  quinine,  belladonna,  strychnia,  and  arsenious 
acid,  given  in  moderate  doses,  perseveringly  continued  for  a  number  of  succes- 
sive weeks,  with  an  occasional  intermission  of  a  few  days. 

The  rheumatic  form  of  the  disease  is  best  met  with  colchicum  and  morphia ; 
the  syphilitic,  with  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium.  Sometimes  a  change  of 
air  will  effect  a  cure  when  everything  else  apparently  fails. 

Duting  the  violence  of  the  attack,  relief  is  sought  by  the  exhibition  of  morphia 
and  diaphoretics,  sinapisms  to  the  forehead  and  temple,  and  the  immersion  of  the 
feet  in  hot  water. 

The  most  reliable  local  remedies,  in  a  soothing  as  well  as  curative  point  of 
view,  are  leeches,  especially  when  there  is  marked  congestion  or  actual  inflam* 
mation ;  vesication  with  ammonia  or  cantharidal  collodion  ;  friction  with  Gran- 
ville's  lotion,  or  veratria  ointment ;  the  subcutaneous  ii^ection  of  morphia ;  the 
application  of  electricity ;  and  the  use  of  afiodyne  plasters,  as  the  opium,  bell*- 
donna,  or  stramonium.  In  some  cases  the  moxa,  so  highly  extolled  by  Larrey 
in  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  will  be  found  useful,  the  cauterization  beiog 
made  over  the  eyebrow,  along  the  course  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve.  Exeisioa 
of  this  nerve  has  occasionally  been  practised,  but  rarely  with  any  beneficial  effecU 

PYOPHTHALinTXS. 

There  is  a  peculiar,  and,  unfortunately,  a  nlost  destructive  form  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eye,  originally  described  under  the  phrase  of  phlebitic  ophthalmitM^ 
but  which,  under  our  improved  system  of  nomenclature,  is  more  appropriately 
designated  by  the  term  pyophthsJmitis.  It  occurs  under  a  varietv  of  circum- 
stances, and,  as  the  name  implies,  owes  its  origin  to  suppurative  mfiammatioa 
of  the  veins,  or  to  the  same  causes  as  pyemia.  It  has  been  most  firequcntly 
observed  in  lying-in  females,  in  connection  with  puerperal  fever,  in  erysipelas 
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•nd  in  trphoid  fever,  and  after  severe  injuries  and  Burgical  operations,  especially 
Ui<»>e  in Ti living  the  veins  of  the  extremities. 

Occarring  always  as  a  secondary  affection,  its  attack  is  generally,  if  not 
inrariablr,  coincident  with  symptoms  of  pyemia,  that  is,  a  low  form  of  fever, 
prwcded  by  rigors  and  accompanied  by  excessive  nervous  depression,  delirium, 
pain:^  in  the  back  and  limbs,  swelling  of  the  joints,  great  restlessness,  gastric 
trritjtbility.  and  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  the  latter  of  which  is  covered 
with  &  bi^wniah  coat  The  eye  becomes  involved  at  a  period  varying,  on  an 
average,  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  day,  the  first  evidences  of  disease  being 
deep-seated  and  excessive  pains,  redness  and  tumefaction  of  the  conjunctiva, 
swelling  of  the  lids,  contraction  and  immobility  of  the  pupil,  and  a  hazy  appear- 
ance of  the  cornea  which  soon  runs  into  complete  opacity.  Pus  is  rapidly  efi'used 
into  the  chambers  of  the  organ,  as  well  as  among  its  coats,  which  finally  slough 
and  collapse. 

The  only  affections  with  which  pyophthalmitis  is  liable  to  be  confounded  are 
gonorrhceal  and  purulent  inflammation ;  but  from  these  it  can  always  readily  be 
distinguished  by  the  history  of  the  case,  independently  of  any  other  consideration. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  a  disease  which  runs  its  course  with  such  frightful 
rapidity,  and  which  is  characterized  from  its  inception  by  such  excessive  violence, 
can  be  but  little  influenced  by  treatment,  however  judiciously  or  vigorously  prose- 
ctited.  The  most  reliable  means  are  leeching  and  free  division  of  the  chemosed 
conjunctiva,  with  medicated  lotions  to  the  lids,  temples,  face,  and  forehead  ;  active 
purgation ;  the  use  of  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture ;  and  puncture  of  the 
cornea  to  relieve  the  eye  from  tension  or  intra-ocular  pressure.  General  bleed- 
ing ii  seldom  admissible. 

OSCILLATION  OF  THE  ETE. 

This  affection  essentially  consists,  as  the  name  implies,  in  an  almost  perpetual 
rotatory  motion  of  the  eye  round  its  antero-posterior  axis,  occasioned  by  a  want 
of  harmony  in  the  action  of  the  oblique  and  straight  muscles.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  great  variety  of  causes,  some  of  them  operating  directly  upon  the 
eye,  others  indirectly  through  the  brain.  Of  the  former  are  congenital  cataract, 
tad  albinism,  or  a  want  of  black  pigment,  and  inflammation  of  the  choroid,  retina, 
and  iris,  with  or  without  disorganization  of  the  vitreous  humor ;  of  the  latter, 
tpoplexy,  cerebral  tumors,  and  serous  effusions,  attended  with  permanent  com- 
pression of  the  ophthalmic  nerves.  Morbid  growths  in  the  orbit  may  exert  a 
nmilar  influence.  However  induced,  it  is  usually  aggravated  by  excessive  fatigue 
of  the  eye,  and  by  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  disorder  the  general  health. 

The  motion  of  the  eye  in  this  affection  varies  in  degree,  in  different  cases,  and 
vfider  different  circumstances,  flrom  the  slightest  aberration  from  the  normal 
standard  to  the  most  disagreeable  deformity.  In  general,  it  is  rotatory,  but  now 
and  then  from  side  to  side ;  the  patient  is  entirely  unconscious  of  it,  and  cannot 
omtrol  it,  but  it  ceases  during  slee^f.  Vision,  except  in  rare  instances,  is  more 
or  ksd  defective,  the  eye  is  easily  fotigued,  and  a  sense  of  weariness  is  often  com- 
pUaed  of  upon  the  slightest  exertion.  Shortsightedness  is  a  common  phenoni- 
tsoo.     The  prognosis  is  nearly  always  unfavorable. 

The  treatment  is  altogether  empirical.  Even  after  the  removal  of  the  exciting 
cause,  a  cure  can  seldom  be  effected,  it  being  apparently  quite  impossible,  in 
abnost  any  case,  to  overcome  the  antagonizing  action  of  the  affected  muscles.  In 
coogeoital  cataract  the  oscillation  continues,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  no 
natter  how  early  an  operation  may  be  performed  for  the  relief  of  the  disease. 
When  the  motion  depends  upon  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  or  disorder 
of  th«  braiDf  the  treatment  must  be  conducted  upon  general  principles,  and  so 
itao  when  it  ia  caused  bj  the  pressure  of  an  intra-orbital  tumor. 
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IMMOBILTTT  OF  THE  EYE, 

Immobilitj  of  the  eye,  technically  termed  loscitas,  may  be  induced  by  a  variety 
of  causes,  of  which  the  most  prominent  are  external  injury,  inflammation  of  the 
orbital  tissues,  orbital  tumors,  and  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles,  the  result  of 
lesion  of  the  ophthalmic  nerves,  or  disease  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  The 
immobility  may  be  complete,  the  patient  haying  lost  all  control  over  the  organ, 
or  he  may  still  be  able  to  incline  it  in  a  certain  direction,  though,  perhaps,  with 
great  difficulty.  The  affection  is  sometimes  congenital,  and  is  then  always  irre- 
mediable, especially  when  it  is  dependent  upon  hydrocephalus,  defective  organ!* 
zation  of  the  brain,  or  the  presence  of  some  morbid  growth  in  this  organ. 

In  the  treatment  of  luscitas,  the  first  object  should  be  to  ascertain  the  natare 
of  the  exciting  cause  ;  when  this  cannot  be  removed,  no  hope  can,  of  coarse,  be 
indulged  in  regard  to  a  cure. 

MYOPY,  OR  SHORTSIOHTEDNESS. 

Myopy,  although  it  occasionally  occurs  in  elderly  persons  whose  yision  was 
previously  good,  is  usually  a  congenital  affection,  dependent  either  upon  ao 
extraordinary  degree  of  convexity  of  the  cornea  or  of  this  membrane  and  the 
crystalline  lens,  or  upon  an  unnatural  elongation  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  In 
either  event,  the  effect  is  the  same,  the  rays  of  light  converging  to  a  focus  before 
they  reach  the  retina,  so  as  to  fail  to  paint  a  distinct  picture  upon  it.  When 
shortsightedness  exists  in  a  very  high  degree  the  person  cannot  discern  objects 
plainly  unless  they  are  held  close  to  the  eye ;  ordinarily,  however,  he  can  read 
small  print  at  a  distance  of  about  nine  inches.  The  myopic  eye  presents  nothing 
peculiar,  except  that  it  is  often  uncommonly  firm  and  prominent,  the  cornea  being 
very  convex,  and  the  anterior  chamber  inordinately  deep. 

The  only  remedy  for  myopy  is  a  concave  glass,  selected  with  special  reference 
to  the  focal  power  of  the  eyes.  When  the  defect  occurs  in  a  person  whose  future 
occupation  is  of  a  kind  requiring  good  sight,  the  eyes  should  be  frequently  exer- 
cised upon  large  and  distant  objects,  fatigue  and  minute  vision  being  carefully 
avoided. 

PBESBYOPY,  OR  FARSIGHTEDNESS. 

In  presbyopy,  the  converse  of  myopy,  objects  can  be  discerned  distinctly  only 
at  a  considerable  distance ;  hence,  the  person  in  reading  holds  the  book  or  paper 
at  arm's  length.  Small  objects  are  seen  imperfectly  at  every  distance,  owing  to 
the  weakened  power  of  adjusting  the  eye.  The  affection,  which  occasionally 
exists  as  a  congenital  defect,  is  a  natural  consequence  of  advancing  age,  even- 
tuating in  gradual  flattening  of  the  cornea,  thus  causing  divergence  of  the  rays 
of  light  before  they  reach  the  retina. 

The  farsightedness  dependent  upon  old  age  is  easily  remedied  by  appropriate 
glasses,  slightly  magnifying  objects.  When  the  defect  exists  in  an  unusual  degree, 
convex,  or  even  double-convex,  glasses  may  be  necessary.  The  best  plan  gene* 
rally,  when  the  sight  begins  seriously  to  fail,  is  to  use  glasses  of  a  very  low,  and 
to  replace  them  as  occasion  may  require  with  those  of  a  higher,  power.  Great 
care  should  be  taken,  as  in  myopy,  not  to  fatigue  the  eyes  by  over-exertion,  and 
lo  avoid  reading  and  working  by  artificial  light 

MALIGNANT  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  only  two  forms  of  malignant  diseases  of  the  eye  are  encephaloid  and 
melanosis.  The  variety  of  soft  cancer,  known  under  the  name  of  fhngus  hetna^ 
todes,  is  by  no  means  infrequent,  but  as  it  generally  occurs  in  combination  witti 
encephaloid,  and  forms,  in  fact,  merely  a  species  of  it,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  entitled  to  separate  consideration.  Of  scirrhns,  properly  so  termed,  I  have 
never  seen  an  instance  in  this  organ,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  there  is  a 
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perfectly  reliable  case  of  it  on  record,  notwiChBtaading  all  that  has  been  said 
neftxtiag  it. 

I.  Encepkaioid. — Encephaloid  of  the  eye  generally  occnra  in  children  from 
tke  §ecoad  to  the  tenth  year ;  I  have,  however,  seen  it  several  times  within  less 
(ban  Biz  months  after  birth ;  and  caaee  are  occasionatly  met  with  of  its  occur- 
mce  rather  late  in  life.  The  oldest  patient  in  whom  I  have  observed  it  was 
lirtj-two  years  of  age.  Of  the  influence  of  sex  and  temperament  in  the  pro- 
ihiaioB  of  U>e  disease  in  this  organ  nothing  is  known. 

The  malady  always  begins  in  the  very  depths  of  the  eye,  generally  in  the  retina 
or  choroid,  from  which,  au  it  proceeds,  it  grcidually  extends  to  the  other  structures, 
UDiil,  at  length,  they  are  involved  in  one  confosed  and  disorganized  mass.  The 
earliest  symptom  ia  generally  a  yellowish,  amber,  golden,  or  buff-colored  spot, 
Eir  back  in  the  organ,  which,  upon  inspectioD,  is  found  to  look  very  much  like 
the  eye  of  a  cat.  This  spot  rapidly  increases  in  volume,  but  ftnally  entirely 
disippears,  being  replaced  by  dark  matter ;  the  pupil,  at  Brat  elnggish,  becomes 
permanently  dilated  and  insensible  to  light ;  the  lens  is  thrust  forwards  against 
the  iris ;  and  the  anterior  chamberis  completely  obliterated.  These  appearances 
■re  veil  illostrated  in  fig.  ITO  from  3{ackenzie. 

Pig.  170.  Fig.  171. 


A«  the  malady  progresses,  the  eye,  enlarged  in  every  direction,  presents  a  dis- 
torted appearance ;  and,  the  cornea  at  length  giving  way,  a  fungons,  cauliflower- 
knkiDg  mass  is  formed,  which,  projecting  beyond  the  lids,  soon  becomes  the 
eeat  of  a  copious,  sanious,  and  fetid  discharge,  and  a  source  of  frequent  and 
■bandant  hemorrhi^^.  The  patient  now  experiences  a  great  deal  of  pain,  the 
lymphatic  ganglions  in  front  of  the  ear  take  on  disease,  and  the  constitution 
Bihibits  all  the  evidences  of  the  cancerous  cachexia.  Finally,  hectic  fever  sets 
ID,  the  body  is  rapidly  emaciated,  and  death  soon  follows,  from  the  joint  effects 
of  irritation  and  hemorrhage,  the  period  which  interrcDes  between  its  occnrrence 
ud  the  commencement  of  the  malady  varying,  on  an  average,  from  six  to  nine 
OMDths.  The  annexed  drawing,  fig.  IT  1,  from  a  clinical  case,  exhibits  the  ap- 
pearances presented  by  this  disease  after  the  occurrence  of  ulceration. 

There  is  no  disease  with  which  it  is  possible  to  confound  encephaloid ;  glan- 
mrua  and  amanrosis  bear,  it  is  true,  some  resemblance  to  it  in  its  earlier  et^es, 
bat  any  doabt  upon  the  subject  may  usually  be  dispelled  by  a  thorough  inspection 
i>f  the  interior  of  the  eye  with  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  which  will  always 
nreal  the  existence  of  a  tumor  in  the  one  case,  and  the  entire  absence  of  it  in 
the  other.  Besides,  glancoma  and  amaurosis  are  extremely  rare  in  infancy, 
apedally  aa  simple  and  independent  affections ;  hence  the  very  fact  of  there 
heiag  serious  disease  deep  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  calculated  to  awaken 
•nipicion  as  to  its  malignant  character.     After  the  morbid  growth  has  made 
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Bome  progress,  its  characters  are  generally  too  well  marked  to  admit  of  mistakcL 
Tbe  absence  of  black  pigmeut  will  always  distinguiBh  cncepbaloid  from  melaaiHJs. 
Encepbaloid  ie  always  fatal ;  if  removed,  however  early,  it  ie  Bare  to  recur,  or 
show  itself  elsewhere ;  if  left  to  itself,  it  gradually  involveB  the  different  struc- 
tures of  the  orbit,  and  even  the  base  of  the  brain  and  its  membraoes.  Tba 
eyelids  generally  escape,  although  they  ore  always  moch  enlarged,  discolored, 
and  infiltrated  with  serosity. 

The  subjoined  account  of  the  dissection  of  an  eucephalold  eye  is  copied  from 
the  third  edition  of  my  Elements  of  Pathological  Anatomy.  The  patient  wu 
forty-two  years  of  age,  and  tbe  tnmor,  which  was  an  open,  bleeding  fongns,  pro- 
jected  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond  the  level  of  tne  lids. 

The  entire  mass,  after  beiug  divested  of  the  mnsclcs  and  celln to-adipose  tissuea 
of  the  orbit,  all  of  which  were  quite  healthy,  was  nearly  three  inches  in  length 
by  five  and  a  quarter  in  circnmference,  its  weight  being  a  little  upwards  of  two 
ounces. ,  The  eye  itself  was  of  the  ordinary  form  and  volume,  but  was  thrown 
considerably  out  of  its  position  by  tbe  morbid  growth,  which  was  of  ao  invgu- 
larly  oval  shape,  and  sprung  from  the  inner  side  of  the  sclerotica,  near  iu 
junction  with  the  cornea.  This  connectioD,  however,  was  rather  apparent  than 
real ;  for,  on  tracing  tlie  heterologous  mass,  it  became  evident  that  it  bod  origi- 
nated  in  the  retina,  which  had  itself  almost  disappeared.  The  anterior  surface 
was  closely  invested  by  the  coi^unctiva,  which  had  a  rough,  fleecy  aspect,  from 
tbe  morbid  enlargement  of  its  villoBities ;  about  its  centre  was  an  incrusted  ulcer, 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  around  which  the  parts  were  soiuewhat 
knobby,  and  of  a  bluish,  livid  color.  On  cutting  through  this  portioo  of  the 
tumor,  it  was  found  to  conaist  essentially  of  vessels,  some  of  which  had  been 
opened  by  the  erosive  process,  and  formed  tbe  source  of  the  frequent  hemorrbagea 
with  which  the  patient  had  latterly  been  affect«d.  Posteriorly,  tbe  masa  was  of 
a  much  lighter  complesion,  as  well  as  more  soft,  and  exhibited  that  peculiar 
tuberoid  arrangement  so  characteristic  of  encephaloid. 

The  cornea,  although  still  transparent,  was  considerably  diminished  in  site, 
and  adhered  Grmlj  to  the  iris.     The  sclerotica  was  of  the  natural  tliickncM, 
extensively  attached  to  the  choroid,  and  of  a  yellowish  bnff  color.     The  choroid 
itself  was  of  a  speckled,  brownish  appearance ;  at  some  points,  it  was  completely 
disorganized;  and,  at  one  part,  nearly  opposite 
Fig.  172.  the  morbid  growth,  there  was  a  thin,  black  layer 

of  blood  beneath  it.  The  retina,  as  before  stated, 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed ;  and,  in  place  of 
the  vitreous  humor,  there  was  a  dense,  solid, 
whitish  mass,  evidently  the  result  of  an  effusiuo 
of  fibrin.  The  anterior  chamber  of  tbe  eye  wii 
obliterated,  and  tbe  iris  transformed  into  a.  snb- 
Stance  resembling  fibro -cartilage.  Tbe  Optio 
nerve,  near  its  entrance  into  tbe  sclerotica,  wai 
slightly  enlarged,  bulbona,  and  pervaded  by  ence- 
phaloid matter.  Tbe  appearance  of  the  eye  is 
Bnnpiiiiou  of  ifaa  ej*.  pretty  Well  shown  tu  fig.  1T2,  taken  from  the  actual 

specimen. 
In  July,  185T,  I  removed  an  encephaloid  eyefh)m  a  little  boy,  aged  two  yean, 
in  which  the  morbid  mass  possessed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  softneBs  tbrough- 
ouL  It  bad  been  in  progress  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  had  protrnded  slightly 
beyond  the  lids,  and  had  involved  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  orbit  The  lachrymal 
gland  was  remarkably  indnrated,  as  well  as  considerably  enlarged ;  aud  the 
crystalline  lens,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  more  than  twice  its  natural  Bii«,  had 
undergone  the  earthy  degeneration.  The  encephaloid  matter  revealed  no  cancer 
ceUs. 

2.  Melanosis. — Melanosis  of  \he  eye,  fig.  118,  is  much  less  common  than  M- 
cephaloid,  with  which  it  occasionally  coexists.  It  is  generally  Msooiated  with 
melanosis  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  is  rarely  met  with  before  tbe  age  of 
thirty-five  or  forty.     Its  starting-point  ia  asually  deep  in  the  eye,  Imt  of  il* 
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pTvciee  origin  we  bare  bo  kaowledge,  as  no  opportunities  have  hitherto  been 
mlTiirded  for  ioveetigatins  this  question,  siDce  the  disease  never  proves  fatal 
in  its  earlier  stages.     Judging,  however,  ftvm  ana- 
iKgy.  and  the  close  rcseniblaace  which  melanosis  Fig.  173. 

beare,  in  its  progress  aod  terminatioii,  to  encepha- 
luid,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  both  products 
hare  a  similar  origin.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Grst 
evidence  of  melaQOsis  of  the  eye  is  the  existence  of 
a  dark,  black,  or  purple  mass  deep  in  the  vitreous 
body,  apparently  in  contact  with  the  retina,  and 
eotirely  devoid  of  the  metallic  Instre  so  conspicn- 
ons  in  the  other  malignant  diEease.     The  pupil  is 
cripplfHl  in  its  movementB,  vision  ia  materially  im- 
paired, and  the  eye  loses  its  natural  expression. 
Af  the  morbid  growth  extends  it  gradually  disorga- 
nises the  hnmorB  of  the  eye,  thrusts  forward  the  iris,  i(«i>D<iiit  uf  tb*  eje. 
obliterates  the  anterior  chamber,  and  causes  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cornea,  or  of  tbe  cornea  and  sclerotica,  with  a  consequent  fnngous 
f  rotniaion,  from  which  there  is  always  a  dark,  fetid,  and  abundant  discharge,  with 
oceaeional  slight  hemorrhage.   ,In  the  Iatt«r  stages  of  the  malady  the  ball  of  tbe 
rye  is  generally  more  or  less  lobulated,  and  of  a  characteristic  black  color,  not 
aniformly  but  at  different  points  of  its  extent,  tbe  dark  hue  strikingly  contrast- 
iof  with  tbe  white  appearance  of  tbe  sclerotica. 

The  tumor,  which  sometimes  equals  the  volume  Fig.  174. 

of  ac  orange,  generally  projects  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  the  level  of  the  lids.  The  ap- 
pearances of  this  disease  are  well  seen  in  fig. 
1(4;  the  iris  has  been  partially  detached,  and 
tlie  mass  is  making  its  way  through  tbe  sclero- 
tica, near  the  cornea. 

Although  the  progress  of  melanosis  is  gene- 
rtllj  considerably  slower  than  that  of  enccpb- 
aloid,  its  termination  is  not  the  less  certainly 
fotaL  Tbe  average  dnration  of  the  disease  is 
from  nine  to  eighteen  months.  Sometimes  a 
east  o(.-cun  which  lasts  several  years.  There  is 
seldom  much  pain  notil  ulceration  sets  in,  when 

the  saffcring  rapidly  increases,  aod  sadly  tells  H*ui>».uiif  tberr«t«U' 

DpoD  tbe  constitution.     Lymphatic  involvement 

also  now  takes  place ;  the  disease  gradually  extends  to  the  structures  of  the 
orbit ;  and  death  finally  occurs  from  exhaustion,  very  much  as  in  encephaloid, 
which  it  likewise  resembles  in  its  disposition  to  relapse  after  extirpation. 

Tbe  only  remedy  for  encephaloid  and  melanosis  is  extirpation,  and  that, 
aafurtun&tely,  is  too  often  of  a  questionable  character.  If  done  at  all,  it  should 
be  done  early  and  most  thoroughly.  If  deferred  until  nlceratton  has  begun, 
little  is  to  be  expected  from  such  a  procedure.  Speedy  relapse  will  thou  be 
inevitable.  Such  is  certainly  the  result  of  my  experience,  couSrmed  a  thousand 
times  by  that  of  the  professiou  generally.  During  my  pupilage  I  saw  Pro- 
ftanr  George  McClellan  remove  this  organ  in  three  instances  for  these  affec- 
lioiiB.  and  in  each  there  was  a  reproduction  of  the  malady  in  less  than  a 
moDth.  The  patients  were  children  under  nine  years  of  age,  and  in  two  the 
lymptoms  of  tbe  disease  were  such  as  to  hold  out  strong  inducements  for  the 
operation.  I  have  myself  extirpated  tbe  eye  in  nine  cases,  in  seven  for  enceph- 
ibiil,  and  in  two  for  melanosis,  and  in  every  one,  so  &r  as  I  have  been  able  to 
judge,  mischief  was  done  by  hurrying  tbe  patient  prematurely  to  the  grave.  In 
one  instance  I  performed  not  less  than  three  operations  in  almost  as  many  weeks, 
Srs(  refttoving  the  ball,  and  then  portions  of  the  lids  and  neighboring  parts,  but 
all  to  no  parposc.  The  patient  died  from  the  effects  of  the  malady  in  a  few 
miiBtbs  f^m  the  time  of  the  first  excision.  In  1844  I  saw  a  lad,  thirteen  years 
VOL.  It.— U 
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of  age,  upon  whom  Professor  Mussej  had  already  opertfted  twice,  with  the  result 
of  a  speedy  relapse  in  each  instance.  When  the  case  fell  into  my  hands,  ftome 
weeks  after  the  last  operation,  the  morbid  growth  had  advanced  so  far  as  utterly 
to  preclude  the  propriety  of  further  interference.  The  youth  went  home,  and 
died  in  a  few  months. 

EXTIRPATION  OF  THE  GLOBE  OF  THE  ETE. 

This  operation  may  become  necessary  on  account  of  malignant  disease  of  the 
eye,  especially  encephaloid  and  melanosis.  It  is  sufficiently  easy  of  exeeatioa, 
but,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  attended  by  copious  hemorrhage,  it  should  not  be  under- 
taken without  proper  precaution. 

The  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  the  head  firmly 
secured  upon  a  low  pillow,  an  incision  is  made  from  the  outer  cauthus  towards 
the  temple,  with  a  view  of  facilitating  the  remaining  steps  of  the  operation. 
The  length  of  this  incision  need  not  exceed  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The 
tumor  being  transfixed  by  a  double  hook,  or  by  a  double  ligature,  the  knile,  a 
narrow  and  rather  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  is  passed  circularly  around  it,  dividing 
the  conjunctiva,  and  thus  separating  the  morbid  mass  from  the  lids.  The  next 
step  is  to  cut  the  muscles  of  the  eye  a  short  distance  behind  their  tendinous 
attachments,  and  finally  to  divide  the  optic  nerve  a  few  lines  from  its  entrance 
into  the  sclerotica.  Should  the  disease,  however,  be  of  long  standing,  then, 
instead  of  this  procedure,  which  is  always  very  simple,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
include  in  the  dissection  all  the  soft  structures  of  the  orbit — muscles,  cellulo- 
adipose  matter,  and  lachrymal  gland — sometimes,  indeed,  even  the  periosteum 
itself,  and  the  nerve  as  far  back  as  possible.  The  deep  dissection  will  be  much 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  scissors  and  a  pair  of  slender  dressing-forceps.  The 
blood,  which  often  flows  in  torrents,  is  wiped  away  with  a  sponge  mop,  and  when 
the  operation  is  over,  the  cavity  is  stuffed  with  lint  wet  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  persulphate  of  iron,  a  thin  compress  moistened  with  sweet  oil  being  placed 
upon  the  lids  and  gently  supported  by  a  bandage.  This  effectually  prevents 
further  hemorrhage.  ClearancOi^f  the  orbit  is  not  attempted  until  the  estaUish* 
ment  of  suppuration. 

Extirpation  of  the  eye,  performed  early  in  life  before  the  body  has  attained  its 
full  growth,  is  nearly  always  followed  by  a  partial  arrest  of  development  of  the 
orbit.     The  lids  usually  experience  a  similar  fate. 

ARTIFICIAL  BYE. 

When  an  eye  has  been  partially  destroyed,  the  defect  may  often  be  admirably 
remedied  by  an  artificial  substitute ;  but,  before  this  can  be  done  to  advanta|i^, 
the  stump  of  the  original  organ  must  be  placed  in  a  healthy  condition,  otherwise 
much  annoyance,  if  not  positive  suffering,  may  ensue.  For  this  purpose  it  wiD 
generally  be  necessary  to  subject  the  patient  to  a  mild  antiphlogistic  course,  and 
to  the  use  of  astringent  collyria,  in  order  to  relieve  morbid  action,  and  induce 
contraction  of  the  dilated  vessels.  Thickened  conjunctiva,  bands  and  biidles, 
inverted  lashes,  and,  in  short,  whatever  interferes  with  accurate  adaptation,  must 
receive  preliminary  attention.  I  have  rectified  a  squinting  stump  by  the  division 
of  the  internal  straight  muscle,  and  in  several  instances  I  have  been  compelled 
to  excise  considerable  portions  of  the  lower  lid  before  the  patient  could  comfort* 
ably  wear  the  false  eye. 

The  best  stump  for  an  artificial  eye  is  one  which  has  sustained  very  little  loss* 
and  which,  consequently,  is  just  a  little  below  the  natural  size.  A  collapsed  ball 
does  not  afford  adequate  support,  and  the  case  is  still  worse  when  the  eye  has 
been  extirpated.  It  is  very  important  also  that  the  stump  should  retain  its 
muscular  power,  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  for  it  to  move  in  concert  with 
the  sound  organ.  The  morbid  sensibility  and  pain  so  frequently  experienced  ia 
wearing  an  artificial  eye  are  generally  dependent  upon  the  cornea,  and  it  is^ 
therefore,  a  good  rule,  whenever  the  surgeon  has  his  choice,  to  remove  ttie  wholo  of 
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tbfs  membrane  as  a  preliminary  measure.     A  want  of  attention  to  this  point 
might  seriously  endanger  the  safety  of  the  sound  eye. 

An  artificial  eye,  fig.  176,  is  merely  a  thin  light  shell  of  enamel,  highly  polished, 
•Iffloet  hemispherical  in  shape,  and  accurately  corresponding  in  size  and  color 
to  the  sound  organ.     Establishments  for  its  manufacture  exist 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  there  are  persons  Fig.  175. 

vbo  make  it  a  special  business  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of 
etch  particular  case.  To  obtain  a  good  fit,  the  patient 
should  apply  in  person,  or,  if  this  is  impracticable,  send  a 
pr»>per  moKlel  instead,  accompanied  with  a  dra^i^ing  of  the 
natural  color  and  appearance  of  the  healthy  eye. 

The  insertion  of  a  false  eye  is  readily  effected  after  it  has 
been  dipped  in  cold  water  by  passing  it,  with  the  broad  end 
outwards,  under  the  upper  lid,  and  then  holding  it  there  with  the  forefinger  of 
one  band,  while  the  lower  lid  is  forcibly  depressed  with  the  other  until  the 
fdire  of  the  shell  sinks  into  the  inferior  palpebral  sulcus.  Removal  is  accom- 
plished by  an  opposite  procedure,  that  is,  by  drawing  down  the  lower  lid,  and 
iBjunoatiDg  a  hook,  a  large  pin,  or  a  piece  of  wire,  beneath  the  lower  edge  of 
the  disc,  which,  lest  it  fall  and  break,  should  be  received  into  the  hand  or  drop- 
ped upon  some  soft  substance. 

As  cleanliness  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  eye  should  be  taken  out  every 
night  at  bedtime,  and  immediately  well  washed;  the  stump  and  lids  should 
also  be  thoroughly  bathed,  and  any  undue  irritation  that  may  arise  should  be 
promptly  combated  by  suitable  collyria  and  aperients.  At  first  the  eye  should 
not  be  worn  longer  than  a  few  hours  each  day,  but  as  the  parts  become  accus- 
tomed to  its  presence  the  interval  may  gradually  be  increased.  In  about  a  year 
a  new  one  will  probably  be  required,  the  old  being  rendered  useless  by  the  cor- 
rosive action  of  the  humors  of  the  diseased  organ. 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  LACHRYMAL  APPARATUS. 

The  lachrymal  organs  consist  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  canals,  and  sac,  together 
vith  the  nasal  duct,  which  are  all  liable  to  inflammation  and  its  effects,  and 
also  to  some  of  the  heterologous  formations,  either  as  primary  or  secondary 
affections. 

0.  Lachnfmal  Oland. — The  principal  affections  of  this  little  body  are  inflam- 
nation,  encysted  tumors,  and  chronic  enlargement 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  technically  called  dacryadenitis,  is  so 
very  rare  that  many  practitioners  have  doubted,  though  erroneously,  the  possi- 
bility of  its  occurrence.  It  is  mostly  seen  in  young  subjects  of  a  strumous 
diatheds,  and  is  commonly  produced  by  the  effects  of  cold  or  external  injury.  In 
disease  of  the  globe  and  orbit  the  gland  is  sometimes  involved  secondarily,  and 
this,  ID  fact^  app>ears  to  be  the  way  in  which  it  usually  suffers,  idiopathic  disease 
being  exceedingly  infrequent.  There  are  no  signs  by  which  the  affection  can  be 
discriminated  froia  other  maladies  in  its  immediate  vicinity ;  but  its  presence 
may  always  be  suspected  when  there  is  pain,  more  or  less  severe,  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  gland,  accompanied  with  swelling  and  tenderness  on  pressure.  Con- 
(nnalory  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  Absence  of  lachrymal  secretion,  or  the 
exbttence  of  inordinate  dryness  of  the  conjunctiva,  oedema,  pain  and  tension  of 
the  upper  lid,  and  displacement  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  which  is  generally  pushed 
somewhat  downwards  and  inwards  by  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  gland,  as 
▼pQ  as  embarrassed  in  its  movements.  The  conjunctiva  always  participates  in 
the  ioliammation,  becoming  red  and  painful ;  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit  is  also 
liable  to  be  involved,  and  the  bone  itself  may  ultimately  be  attacked.  Fever 
and  hesdacbe  are  among  the  more  common  symptoms,  and  in  many  cases  the 
patient  is  delirious. 

Dacrrndenitis  may  terminate  in  abscess,  or  pass  into  the  chronic  form,  the  gland 
ranainiDf  enlarged  and  tender  for  many  months.  The  formation  of  matter  is 
t»i»iny  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  delirium,  or  an  increase  of  it  if  it  pre- 
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Tiouslj  existed,  a  disposition  to  rigors,  and  an  aggravation  of  the  circomorbital 
inflammation. 

The  treatment  is  rigidly  antiphlogistic ;  by  general  bleeding  if  there  is  ranch 
suffering  conjoined  with  plethora ;  by  leeches  to  the  outer  part  of  the  tipper  lid, 
forehead,  and  temple ;  by  active  purgation ;  by  the  antimonial  and  saline  mix- 
ture ;  and  by  the  application  of  medicated  dressings,  either  in  the  form  of  light 
poultices  or  fomentations.  If  suppuration  occur,  the  matter  is  evacuated  by  an 
early  incision  through  the  upper  part  of  the  conjunctiva,  beneath  the  corresponding 
lid.  The  chronic  form  of  the  disease  is  combated  by  milder  means ;  principally 
by  purgatives,  occasional  leeching,  and  alterant  tonics.  Now  and  then  the 
puncture  made  for  the  relief  of  the  abscess  is  disposed  to  remain  fistulous  and 
must  then  be  lightly  touched,  from  time  to  time,  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  the  end 
of  a  fine  probe,  dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury. 

2.  An  encysted  tumor  occasionally  forms  in  the  lachrymal  gland,  in  conse- 
quence, apparently,  of  the  obstruction  of  one  of  the  lachrymal  ducts,  and  the 
retention  of  lachrymal  fluid.  The  contents  of  the  cyst  are  of  a  whitish  color, 
of  a  thin,  watery  consistence,  and  of  a  saline  taste ;  sometimes  they  are  thick 
and  viscid,  like  synovia.  The  tumor  varies  in  volume  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  an  almond ;  it  is  irregular  in  shape,  bears  a  very  close  resemblance,  in  lis  ap> 
pearance,  to  a  small  bladder,  consists  of  a  single  layer,  and  is  always  Qnilocnlor. 
In  the  few  cases  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  observed  it  occurred  in  yoong 
subjects,  under  thirty  years  of  age.  The  diagnosis  of  the  aflection  is  necessarily 
obscure,  if  not  altogether  uncertain.  When  the  tumor  approaches  the  surfhce, 
and  has  an  elastic,  or  semi-elastic  feel,  an  exploring  needle,  carefully  inserted, 
may  assist  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  case ;  but,  in  general,  this  can  be 
done  only  by  an  incision,  large  enough  to  expose  its  surfttce.  The  eyeball  is 
usually  displaced  forwards  and  inwards,  but  as  this  protrusion  may  be  caused  by 
other  affections,  such,  for  instance,  as  tumors  of  the  orbit,  entirely  unconnected 
with  this  gland,  it  is  evident  that  no  useful  hints  can  be  deduced  from  that 
circumstance. 

The  treatment  is  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  of  encysted  for- 
mations in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  safest  remedy  is  an  injection  of  a  reiy 
weak  solution  of  iodine,  or  the  introduction  of  a  little  mercurial  ointment,  to  ex- 
cite inflammation  and  an  effusion  of  plasma.  Extirpation  of  the  sac  should  only 
be  attempted  when  the  tumor  is  large  and  indisposed  to  yield  to  other  and  milder 
means. 

3.  The  lachrymal  gland  is  liable  to  chronic  enlargement,  attended  with  indo- 
ration  and  other  textural  changes,  producing  a  state  of  things  which  has  occa- 
sionally been  confounded  with  true  scirrhus,  a  disease  which  is  probably  never 
developed  in  this  organ.  What  countenances  this  opinion  is,  first,  that  the  en- 
largement and  induration  often  take  place  in  young  subjects,  long  before  the 
period  for  the  appearance  of  scirrhus  in  other  situations ;  and,  secondly,  that  dis- 
section, however  carefully  conducted,  always  fails  to  disclose  the  characteristic 
structure  of  this  heterologous  product.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  feel  inclined  alto- 
gether to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  scirrhus,  much  less  of  ence- 
phaloid,  in  this  gland ;  for  it  is  unquestionable  that,  in  not  a  few  of  the  reported 
cases,  the  enlargement  of  this  organ  was  carried  to  a  most  extraordinary  extent; 
far,  indeed,  beyond  what  might  be  sup^sed  to  have  happened  had  the  disease 
been  of  a  benign  nature.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  the  gland  is  liable  to  be 
affected  secondarily  by  cancer,  as  is  seen  in  encephaloid  of  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
and  in  epithelioma  of  the  lids  and  orbit.  The  surgeon  must,  therefore,  often  be 
in  doubt  respecting  the  real  nature  of  these  tumors.  Hence,  it  will  be  a  good 
rule  to  extirpate  them  without  delay,  whenever  they  are  at  all  of  a  suspicious 
character,  or  whenever  it  is  found  that  they  are  not  amenable  to  the  ordinary  dis* 
cutient  means. 

4.  Extirpation  of  this  body  is  accomplished  by  making  an  incision  through 
the  outer  commissure  of  the  lids,  and  raising  the  upper  flap  from  the  eorr^oad* 
ing  portion  of  the  ball ;  a  procedure  altogether  preiferable  to  cutting  throttgii  tb** 
substance  of  the  lid,  as  generally  advis^  by  surgeons.     The  enlarged  glafi<i 
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beufc  tbos  exposed  is  carefoUj  liberated  with  the  finger  or  handle  of  the  scalpel, 
and  lifted  from  its  bed  along  with  any  other  suspicious-looking  structure.  The 
rataneoofl  wound  is  approximated  by  suture,  and  supported  by  a  light  compress, 
confined  by  adhesive  strips. 

6,  Lachrymal  Canals, — These  little  passages,  which  convey  the  lachrymal 
secreUon  to  the  tear-bag,  are  liable  to  laceration,  inflanunation,  obstruction,  and 
btricture. 

LfOceraiion  of  the  lachrymal  tubes  is  one  of  the  effects  incident  to  injury  in  this 
region,  being  usually  caused  by  a  blow,  or  by  a  fracture  of  the  nasal  and  maxil- 
lary bones.  Walton  mentions  an  instance  in  which  it  was  produced  by  a  slight 
scratch  on  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye  in  a  scuffle.  It  is  charaoterized  by  a  puffy, 
emphysematous  swelling,  crackling  under  the  finger,  and  gradually  spreading 
over  the  cheeks  and  eyelids,  which  are  sometimes  completely  closed.  The  symp- 
toms generally  disappear  spontaneously  in  a  few  days. 

Injiammalion  of  these  passages,  whether  originating  there,  or  propagated  to 
them  from  the  neighboring  structures,  is  attended  with  thickening  of  the  lining 
membrane,  more  or  less  uneasiness,  muco-purulent  discharge  and  watering  of  the 
eye,  the  tears  being  unable  to  reach  their  natural  destination.  The  subjects  of 
the  disease  are  generally  persons  of  a  strumous  predisposition,  who  are  very 
prone  to  take  cold,  and  to  suffer  from  other  ophthalmic  affections,  especially  chro- 
nic coDJonctivitis.  Indeed,  we  seldom  meet  with  inflammation  of  these  canals 
without  this  complication.  The  proper  remedies  are  attention  to  the  general 
health,  which  is  often  much  impaired,  and  gentle,  but  steady,  purgation,  with  a 
leech  occasionally  to  the  inner  canthus,  and  the  use  of  slightly  astringent  injec- 
tions. 

Obdruciion  of  the  lachrymal  canals  may  be  produced  in  different  ways ;  as 
chronic  thickening  of  their  lining  membrane,  direct  adhesion  of  their  walls,  or 
deposit  of  lymph  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue.  It  may  also  be  caused  by  the 
presence  of  an  earthy  concretion,  a  detached  and  intercepted  eyelash,  fibrin  or 
iuRpissated  mucus.  A  wound  of  these  passages  is  a  serious  accident,  inasmuch 
as  it  18  very  liable  to  be  followed  by  loss  of  function.  The  closure,  however  in- 
doced,  may  be  partial  or  complete,  temporary  or  permanent :  in  some  cases  it 
affects  merely  the  orifices  of  the  tubes.  The  characteristic  symptom  is  epiphora; 
but  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  obstruction  can  only  be  determined  by  an  ex- 
amination with  the  probe. 

Wlien  the  obstruction  is  extensive,  or  dependent  upon  firm  adhesion,  or  the 

Fig.  176. 


Anel*B  prob«. 

Fig.  177. 


AmPb  ayrlDffe. 


presence  of  organized  lymph,  no  benefit  will  be  likely  to  result  from  treatment ; 
under  opposite  circumstances,  relief  should  be  attempted  by  gradual  dilatation, 
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and  mildly  astringent  injections,  the  proper  instruments  for  performing  these 
operations  being  AnePs  probe  and  sjringe,  depicted  in  figs.  176  and  177.  Great 
tact  and  caution  are  necessary  in  the  use  of  these  instruments,  otherwise  thej  will  be 
sure  to  increase  the  disease  instead  of  diminishing  it.  The  probe  should  not,  at 
first,  be  introduced  oftener  than  once  every  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  the  operation 
should  never  be  commenced  without  some  preliminary  treatment,  with  a  view 
of  rendering  the  parts  more  tolerant  of  manipulation.  The  eye  should  always 
be  well  bathed  for  some  time  after  the  passage  of  the  instrument,  and,  if  con- 
siderable irritation  arise,  a  brisk  purgative  must  be  given,  and  a  leech  applied 
to  the  inner  canthus.  The  dilatation  may  generally  be  greatly  promoted  by  the 
daily  use  of  some  astringent  injection,  composed,  for  example,  of  the  eighth  of  a 
grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  zinc,  alum, 
or  lead.  Without,  however,  some  constitutional  treatment,  local  measures  will 
generally  afford  very  little  benefit ;  and  even  then,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, much  time  and  patience  will  be  required  to  effect  a  permanent  cnre. 
An  ingenious  instrument,  combining  in  its  construction  the  principles  of  a 
syringe  and  a  probe,  was  recently  devised  by  Dr.  E.  Macfarlan,  of  New  York, 

and  may  generally  be  advantage- 
Fig*  178.  ously  employed  for  completing  the 

cure  of  lachrymal  and  nasal  ob- 
structions. The  annexed  sketch, 
fig.  178,  conveys  an  accurate  idea 
of  it.  A  full  account  of  it  may  be 
found  in  the  American  Medical 
Times  for  July,  1864. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  lachrymal 
canal  must  be  extracted  with  the 
forceps,  or  forceps  and  knife.    The 
iucf«ruii'«  i»chrym»i  prob«»-syriiig«.  intruded     cyclash     is     sometimes 

siezed  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  almost  completely  buried  in  the  passage. 

It  sometimes  happens,  in  consequence  of  accident  or  disease,  that  the  orifice 
of  the  inferior  lachrymal  canal  is  seriously  displaced,  being  turned  forwards  or 
upwards,  away  from  the  ball  of  the  eye,  so  as  to  allow  the  tears  to  flow  over  the 
edge  of  the  lid.  When  this  is  the  case,  relief  may  be  afforded  by  a  very  simple 
operation,  suggested  by  Mr.  Bowman,  of  London,  consisting  in  the  complete 
division  of  the  canal  by  means  of  a  very  delicate  knife,  carried  from  below  up- 
wards over  a  grooved  director.  During  the  after-treatment  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  edges  of  the  incision  from  growing  together,  by  the  occasional  use 
of  a  probe.  The  object  of  this  procedure  is  to  extend  the  orifice  of  the  duct  back- 
wards to-  the  point  where  the  tears  naturally  accumulate. 

When  the  orifice  of  this  canal  is  obliterated,  the  canal  itself  remaining  pervious, 
an  incision  should  be  made  just  below  the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  across  the  tube, 
which  should  then  be  slit  up  on  a  probe. 

c.  Lachrymal  Sac. — The  tear-bag  is  liable  to  laceration,  inflammation,  both 
acute  and  chronic,  abscess,  and  fistule. 

1.  Laceration  of  the  lachrymal  sac  usually  occurs  as  a  complication  of  fracture 
of  the  nasal  and  maxillary  bones.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Taylor  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  blowing  the  nose.  However  induced,  it  is  liable  to  be  followed  by 
excessive  swelling  of  the  parts,  with  a  tendency  to  emphysema,  the  formation  of 
abscesses,  and  obliteration  of  the  sac  from  inflammatory  deposits.  To  prevent 
these  untoward  effects,  the  treatment  should  be  prompt  and  vigorous,  our  main 
reliance  being  upon  leeches  and  cold  water-dressing,  with  active  purgation. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  the  dacryocystitis  of  ophthalmologists, 
commonly  occurs  in  strumous  and  syphilitic  subjects,  either  fh)m  exposure  to 
cold,  disease  of  the  neighboring  structures,  or,  as  is  more  generally  the  case,  (torn 
obstruction  of  the  nasal  canal,  the  inferior  outlet  of  the  sac  The  sac,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  placed  in  the  same  condition  as  the  urinary  bladder  iu 
stricture  of  the  urethra,  or  chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland.    In  either 
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event  there  \b  retention  of  the  natural  contents  of  the  reserroir,  which,  undergo- 
iDf  ebemical  decompodition,  become  thereby  a  source  of  inflammation,  suppura- 
tion^  and  eTen  ulceration.  I  imagine  that  most  of  the  more  simple  cases  of 
dacryocjstttis  are  induced  in  this  way.  The  disease  may  occur  at  any  period  of 
life,  bat  is  uncommon  in  infancy  and  childhood. 

The  acute  form  of  the  malady  is  characterized  by  unusual  yiolence,  the  syrop- 
Uiiiui,  both  local  and  constitutional,  being  generally  much  more  severe  than  the 
use  and  importance  of  the  afifected  part  would  seem  to  justify.  The  reason,  how- 
ef  er,  is  sufficiently  apparent  when  we  reflect  upon  the  organization  of  the  sac, 
and  the  nature  of  the  structures  immediately  around  it.  The  disease  begins  in 
the  form  of  a  hard,  circumscribed  swelling,  just  below  the  tendon  of  the  orbicular 
Buscle  which,  gradually  increasing  in  bulk,  soon  becomes  the  seat  of  the  most 
exqaiaite  pain,  deep-seated,  teusiye,  throbbing,  and  extending  about  in  difi'erent 
directions ;  the  skin  has  a  red,  erysipelatous  look,  and  slightly  pits  on  pressure ; 
the  eyelida,  cheek,  and  nose  are  deeply  involved  in  the  morbid  action ;  the  lach- 
lynal  canals  no  longer  perform  their  office ;  there  is  high  fever,  with  agonizing 
lieadache;  and  the  patient  is  often  violently  delirious.  If  the  excitement  is 
not  arrested,  as  it  rarely  will  be  when  it  has  attained  this  height,  suppuration 
will  set  in,  thus  greatly  augmenting  the  suffering. 

The  ire^Ument  of  acute  dacryocystitis  is  rigidly  antiphlogistic.  Leeching,  and 
even  venesection,  may  be  necessary ;  purgatives  and  antimonials  are  freely  used, 
along  with  anodynes,  to  allay  pain  and  promote  sleep ;  and  the  parts,  painted 
several  times  a  day  with  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  are  kept  constantly  wet  with 
a  strong  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium.  A  small  blister  applied  to  the 
part  is  occasionally  of  great  service. 

3.  The  formation  of  abscess  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  denoted  by  the  pointed 
character  of  the  swelling,  by  the  erysipelatous  blush  of  the  skin,  by  the  throbbing 
nature  of  the  pain,  and  by  the  sense  of  fluctuation,  which  is  always  present  when 
die  matter  has  made  some  progress  towards  the  surface.  In  that  event,  too, 
there  is  often  a  small  vesicle  of  the  epidermis  with  an  attenuated  state  of  the 
skin,  showing  where  the  abscess,  if  left  to  itself,  will  ultimately  open. 

The  irealment  of  the  disease  is,  obviously,  by  incision,  large  enough  to  afford 
free  vent  to  the  pent-up  fluid,  and  the  earlier  the  operation  is  performed  the  bet- 
ter both  for  the  part  and  system.  The  tendon  of  the  orbicular  muscle,  made 
tense,  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  knife,  which  is  carried  perpendicularly  down  over 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling.  A  very  small  tent  is  inserted  to  insure 
patency  of  the  wound. 

The  inflammation  having  subsided,  the  artificial  opening  gradually  closes, 
Ihovgh,  in  general,  it  will  manifest  a  disposition  to 'remain,  especially  if  there  is 
any  ob^ruction  in  the  nasal  canal,  or  disease  of  the  lachrymal  bone,  as  may  hap- 
pen when  the  affection  is  of  a  strumous  or  syphilitic  origin.  In  such  a  case  the 
Done  may  be  completely  necrosed,  and  consequently  require  removal.  When  the 
aae  remains  open,  or  breaks  at  intervals,  it  discharges  more  or  less  pus,  or  puri- 
form  mucus,  constituting  what  has  been  called  mucocele.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  cure  may  be  promoted  by  astringent  ii\jections,  or  simply  by  washing 
oat  the  sac  several  times  a  day  with  tepid  water  and  soap,  or  common  table  tea. 

4.  Chronic  dacryocystiiis  is  often  a  troublesome  and  obstinate  disease,  as 
annoying  to  the  practitioner  as  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  patient.  It  may  be  a 
8e<|U«la  of  the  acute  form  of  the  malady,  or  it  may  exist  as  an  original  lesion, 
coming  on  gradually  and  stealthily,  without  any  evident  cause,  and  unaccom- 
paaied  by  any  marked  symptoms.  It  is  most  common  in  strumous  persons,  in 
consequence  of  attacks  of  measles,  scarlatina,  and  smallpox,  and  frequently  lasts 
for  months  and  years,  meanwhile  producing  serious  structural  changes,  parti cu- 
lariy  thickening  of  the  lining  membrane,  and  obstruction  of  the  lachrymal  and 
nasal  ducts.  Sometimes  it  is  dependent  upon  disease  of  the  pituitary  membrane, 
etries  of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  or  the  presence  of  a  nasal  polyp. 

The  disease  is  recognized  by  a  small  tumor  at  the  side  of  the  nose  just  below 
t]ie»teodon  of  the  orbicular  muscle,  and  by  a  constant  feeling  of  uneasiness  of  the 
pan ;  there  is  generally  some  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  lids,  and  occa- 
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sionallf,  tboDgh  not  always,  some  discoloration  of  the  ekia  in  the  situation  of 
the  sac  The  swelling  la  caused  by  the  retention  of  the  tears  and  the  acciimal»- 
tion  of  the  macous  secretion ;  two  circumstances  which  raaterially  serve  to  keep 
np  the  morbid  action.  By  pressing  the  tomor  gently  with  the  finger,  its  coo- 
tents  may  be  made  to  discharge  themselves  through  the  lachrymal  canal,  uid 
partly,  also,  through  the  nasal  duct ;  this,  indeed,  is  the  method  usually  adopts 
by  the  patient  to  obtain  temporary  relief,  the  operation  being  often  performed 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  Epiphora,  or  watering  of  the  eye,  is  geuerally  aaotber 
of  the  annoyances  expcricDccd  by  persons  laboring  under  this  affection. 

Chronic  dacryocystitis  is  treated  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  acute  fonn  of 
the  disease,  only  that  our  remedies  must  be  plied  less  vigorously.  Attention  to 
the  gener^  health  is  indispensable  in  all  cases ;  the  secretiops,  which  are  often 
much  at  faDlt,  must  early  be  corrected  ;  the  diet  must  be  properly  regulated  ; 
and  the  bowels  must  be  kept  under  the  inSnence  of  mild  purgatives,  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  bine  moss  or  calomel.  Locally,  the  best  applicatioa  is  a 
leech,  renewed  every  six  or  eight  days,  use  being  made,  in  the  interval,  of  the 
dilute  tincture  of  iudine,  painted  upon  the  skin  over  the  sac  once  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  Beuefit,  of  a  very  importaut  character,  will  also  accrue  from  the 
daily  use  of  mildly  astringent  injections,  thrown  into  the  sac  along  the  lower 
lachrymal  canal  with  an  Anel's  syringe.  Wo  cannot  be  too  careful,  however,  in 
the  use  of  these  means  ;  for,  should  they  bo  at  oil  irritating,  the  morbid  action  will 
be  sure  to  be  increased  instead  of  being  diminished.  The  practitioner  has  s  great 
variety  of  articles  from  which  to  select,  and  he  has  only  to  be  careful  that  be 
properly  graduates  their  strength  to  the  tolerance  of  the  parts.  When  the  dis* 
ease  is  dependent,  as  it  often  ia,  upon  partial  obstnictioa  of  the  nasal  duct,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  effect  clearance  with  the  probe,  used  upon  the  same 
principle  as  in  the  corresponding  affection  of  the  lachrymal  canals. 

The  introduction  of  the  probe  necessarily  involves  a  very  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  anatomy  of  tho  lachrymal  passages.  The  operation  is  usually 
performed  upon  the  inferior  canal  while  the  patient  is  seated  upon  a  chair  witD 
his  head  resting  against  the  breast  of  the  surgeon.  The  lower  lid  being  made 
slightly  tense  by  placing  a  finger  over  the  outer  commissure,  the  probe  is  inserted 
fh)m  above  downwards,  and  gradually  brought  to  a  horizontal  position,  until  the 
point  reaches  the  farther  side  of  the  sac ;  the  instrumeut,  being  now  raised  against 
the  superciliary  arch,  is  passed  steadily  downwards,  with  a  slight  incliaatiou 
backwards,  along  the  nasal  canal,  into  the  inferior  chamber  of  the  nose,  care  being 
taken  to  execute  the  whole  proceeding  in  the  gentlest  possible  manner.  The 
operation  is  repeated  at  first 
Fig.  ITS.  twice  a  week,  then  every  other 

day,  and  finally  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  until  all  necessity 
for  its  employment  ceases. 

If  this  plan  should  fail,  and 
an  abscess  be  threatened,  the 
sac  should  be  laid  open,  and 
a  style  worn  in  the  na^  docL 
The  patient  being  seated  upoo 
a  chair,  with  his  head  support 
ed  upon  the  breast  of  an  as- 
sistant, the  surgeon,  standing 
behind  him,  stretches  the 
tendon  of  the  orbicular  inus' 
cle  by  placing  his  finger  oTcr 
the  ontfir  commissure,  and, 
takJDg  the  tendon  as  his 
guide,  he  plunges  a  narrow, 
sharp-pointed  bistoury,  bdil 
almost  horisontilly,  int^^ths 
opMktioB  iM  niiHisi  iba  uwi  daet.  soG,  and    thcu    finishes   the 
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opmiioD  bj  bringing  the  instrumcDt  in  the  vertical  position,  and  cutting  from 
vitbiii  outwards.  The  annealed  cut,  fig.  179,  exhibits  the  manner  in  which  the 
<]f»rauon  tH  Qiiuallf  done.  A  etjie  made  of  silver,  from  ten  to  twelve  lines  long, 
ud  reprt%ent<.'d  in  fig.  180,  is  immediately  conveyed  into  tho  nasal  duct,  its  head 
]tfutrndio;  at  the  orifice  of  the  wonnd,  where,  if  there 
a  anv  danger  of  its  falliDg  into  the  sac,  it  may  easily  ^g-  l^*'- 

br  fMored  by  a  little  thread,  passed  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  instrument,  and  fastened  to  the  side  of  the 
uooe  with  a  bit  of  court- plaster.  The  style  is  occa- 
eiunally  withdrawn  and  cleansed.     Instead  of  this  in- 

ftrnmeot  the  surgeon  may  use  a  piece  of  catgut  or  unoiled  sole  leather,  or,  what 
is  preferable,  a  bougie  of  slippery  elm,  which,  while  it  is  easy  of  introduction,  has 
the  effect  of  rapid  expansion,  thus  greatly  expediting  the  dilatation. 

When  the  dnct  is  firmly  closed,  it  may  be  necessary,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
iaseniiia  of  the  style  or  bougie,  to  effect  clearance  with  a  common  pocket  probe. 
If  the  obstruction  is  irremovable,  the  proper  plan  is  to  drill  a  suitable  opening — 
■  pwtty  large  one — into  the  lower  portion  of  the  lachrymal  hone,  to  allow  the 
t<>ars  and  mucus  to  pass  into  the  upper  chamber  of  the  nose. 

Whrn  the  obstruction  is  overcome,  some  surgeons,  instead  of  using  a  style, 
imtert  a  silver  tube,  left  permanently  in  the  passage.  This  practice,  however,  is 
highly  olijectionable,  as  the  instrument  is  liable  not  only  to  create  irritation  in 
tbe  passage,  but,  from  the  action  of  the  tears,  mucus,  and  pus,  to  become  eroded 
and  decomposed.  Many  years  ago  I  met  with  an  instance  in  which  such  an  in- 
etrament  had  escaped  from  the  nasal  duct,  and  perforated  the  upper  jaw. 

5.  Fixiule  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  nearly  always  the  result  of  abscess,  depend- 
ent Qpun  closure,  partial  or  complete,  of  the  nasal  duct     It  may,  it  is  true,  result 
fiom  wound,   but   such  an   occurrence  is  quite 
QDcammun.     Disease  of  the  lachrymal  and  tnr-  Fig.  ISl. 

biDated  tranes,  or  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  and 
*»rieua  morbid  growths  of  the  nose,  as  polyps 
and  exostoses,  may  also  give  rise  to  it.  A  cou- 
geoital  lachrymal  fistnle  is  occasionally  met  with. 

Tb«  external  opening  in  lachrymal  fistule  is 
Dtaally  situated  just  below  the  tendon  of  the 
orbicntar  muscle,  as  in  fig.  181,  and  is  sabject  to 
temponry  closure.  The  dischai^  is  either  muco- 
purulent,  or   mucous,  being  of  a  yellowish  or 

whitish  appearance,  and  of  a  thick,  ropy  consist-  Luhrjmai  iiiai«  ib  iMctmojoiiiga. 
cnee ;  the  parts  around  are  generally  somewhat 

tender  and  inftamed,  and  the  tears  often  flow  over  the  cheeks,  in  consequence  of 
the  congested  condition  of  the  lachrymal  passages. 

As  the  canse  of  this  affection  is  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct,  it  is  evident  that 
the  only  remedy  is  its  removal.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  manner  already 
pointed  out  under  the  head  of  chronic  inflammation ;  but  before  any  measures 
of  this  kind  are  adopted,  we  should  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  any  existing  compli- 
ntians,  and  for  this  purpose  it  may  be  noccssary  to  subject  the  patient  to  several 
weeks'  preparation,  by  leeching,  dieting,  and  purgation.  Too  much  attention 
cannot  l>e  paid  to  this  adVice,  of  the  benefits  of  which  I  have  often  had  the  hap- 
piert  proof  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the  treatment.  When  the  patency  of  the 
ntsal  duct  has  been  re-established,  the  fistule  will  usaally  close  spontaneously 
b  a  few  days ;  should  it  be  slow  in  healing,  the  cicatrization  may  be  promoted 
bj  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  weak  solution  of  acid  nitrat<i  of  mer- 
rory.  In  several  of  my  cases  the  orifice  closed  promptly,  after  the  failure  of 
oth«r  means,  under  the  use  of  a  small  blister. 

E.  Having  already  spoken  of  the  principal  diettases  of  the  nasal  dact,  and  the 
DMUM  of  overcoming  them,  in  connection  with  inflammation  and  fistule,  it  is  not 
Deeessary  to  enter  into  any  formal  disquisition  of  them  here.  This  is  the  less 
caUeit  for,  he<canse  they  are  of  infrequent  occurrence,  most  obscure  in  their  diag- 
uota,  and,  in  great  degree,  beyond  the  reach  of  remedJes. 
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INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIDS. 

The  lids  are  subject  to  varioas  affections,  some  of  which  are  pecaliar  to  them, 
others  common  to  them  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  most  important  of 
these  affections  are  wounds,  boils,  tumors,  malpositions,  paralysis,  and  inflam- 
mation. 

1.  Wounds  of  the  lids  must  be  treated  on  general  principles.  A  clean  cut 
should  be  united  by  suture,  with  wire  in  preference  to  thread,  introduced  in  snch 
a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  mucous  membrane,  or  even,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  the  tarsal  cartilage.  Pins  are  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  plaster 
alone  should  never  be  trusted  to  on  account  of  the  great  mobility  of  the  parU. 
The  nicest  adaptation  of  the  divided  surfaces  is  to  be  ain^d  at,  as  any  mal- 
approximation  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  trichiasis,  entropion,  or  ectropion. 

When  a  lid  is  severed  from  its  connections,  torn  through  at  the  centre,  or 
divided  at  its  commissure,  the  edges  should  be  well  trimmed,  and  then  united 
by  suture,  aided  by  adhesive  strips.  Occasionally  a  compress  and  bandage  will 
be  required ;  but,  in  general,  the  globe  of  the  eye  will  afford  sufficient  support  to 
the  affected  parts.  When  the  lachrymal  point  is  involved  in  the  laceration,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  its  closure. 

Wounds  of  the  eyebrows  demand  the  same  attention  as  similar  lesions  of  tiie 
lids,  both  in  regard  to  accuracy  of  adaptation  and  retentive  measures. 

A  disfiguring  cicatrice  of  these  parts  may  often  be  advantageously  dissected 
out,  and  exchanged  for  a  more  seemly  one ;  but  such  a  procedure  usually  rcquia^s 
proper  preparation  of  the  system,  lest,  erysipelas  arising,  the  beauty  of  the  result 
be  thus  marred. 

2.  A  congenital  fissure  sometimes  occurs  in  the  eyelids,  especially  in  the  upper; 
it  may  exist  by  itself,  or  in  union  with  hare-lip,  or  with  hare-lip  and  cleft  of  the 
iris,  as  in  a  case  observed  by  Heyfelder.  The  defect  is  rectified  by  an  operation 
similar  to  that  for  hare-lip,  apposition  being  maintained  by  the  finest  suture  and 
isinglass  plaster. 

3.  Emphysema  of  the  lids  may  arise  from  external  injury,  f^om  disease,  or 
from  blowing  the  nose  violently.  A  case  of  this  occurrence,  from  a  gunshot 
wound  of  the  frontal  sinus,  is  related  by  Baudens.  In  the  majority  of  instances, 
the  air  gains  admission  from  the  nasal  cavity,  in  consequence  of  ulceration  or 
rupture  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  The  characteristic  symptoms  are,  a 
tumid  condition  of  the  affected  lids,  and  a  peculiar  crackling  sensation  perceived 
on  pressing  them  with  the  finger.  The  affection  generally  rapidly  disappears 
under  the  application  of  cold  water  and  a  dose  of  aperient  medicine.  When  the 
distension  is  very  great,  a  few  punctures  may  be  made  into  the  skin. 

4.  A  stye  is  a  small,  inflanmiatory  swelling  at  the  edge  of  the  lid,  of  a  furun- 
cular  nature,  attended  with  pain,  heat,  and  itching,  with  a  tendency  to  suppura- 
tion. It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  boil,  modified  by  the  structure  of  the  parts  in 
which  it  is  developed.  The  matter  is  thick,  unhealthy,  and  usually  contained  ia 
a^ small  slough,  or  intermixed  with  spoiled  lymph.  The  disease  probably  has  its 
origin  in  one  of  the  bulbs  of  the  cilia,  and  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  persons 
of  a  strumous  constitution,  laboring  under  derangement  of  the  digestive  app*^ 
ratus.  I  have  seen  it  much  oftener  in  females  than  in  males,  particularly  Id 
young  girls,  who  take  but  little  exercise,  and  are  subject  to  irregularity  of  the 
menses.  Some  individuals  are  peculiarly  prone  to  this  disease,  suffering  almoM 
habitually  for  months  together,  one  stye  appearing  after  another,  or  each  having 
a  disposition  to  assume  a  chronic  dourse.  The  upper  lid  is  more  frequently 
affected  than  the  lower. 

The  proper  practice  is  to  encourage  the  suppurative  process  with  warm  fomenta- 
tions, or  a  light  elm  poultice,  and  to  puncture  th*e  swelling  as  soon  as  matter  hM 
fairly  begun  to  form.  If  the  stye  is  very  painful,  a  leech  may  be  applied  to  its 
surface,  and  a  brisk  cathartic  directed.  When  the  affection  becomes  chronic,  or 
has  a  tendency  to  frequent  recurrence,  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  cor^ 
rection  of  functional  derangement,  by  the  use  of  purgatives,  alterants,  tonics, 
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tod  A  JQilidoas  regulation  or  the  diet     The  beat  locfti  remedies  are  a  weak 
tolutioa  of  iodine,  and  slight  scarifitation,  to  relieve  vascular  engorgcmeot 

5.  Varions  hinda  of  tumors — homy,  warty,  sebaceoue,  encysted,  serons,  hairy, 
bfiUgn  and  malignant — form  upon  the  lidH,  in  their  eubstance,  or  along  their  free 
nlges ;  bat  as  they  do  not  differ  from  eimilar  formations  in  other  regions,  it  is 
nni  necessary  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  account  of  their  nature  and  treatment 
Most  uf  them  are  easily  recognized  and  treated,  the  proper  remedy  being  exci- 
sion, performed  as  soon  as  the  morbid  growth  acts  hinderingly  or  diafiguringly. 
Those  seated  along  the  edge  of  the  lid  may  usually  be  snipped  off  with  the  Ecia- 
toTs,  or,  if  the  patient  dreads  pain,  they  may  be  removed  with  the  ligature  ;  any 
tendency  to  reproduction  being  afterwards  repressed  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
When  the  tumor  otcupiea  the  substance  of  the  lid,  a  horizontal  incision,  embracing 
the  akin  and  fibres  of  the  orbicular  muscle,  is  made  across  it,  when  it  may  be 
seized  with  the  tenaculum,  and  either  dissected  or  dug  out,  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient, care  being  taken,  if  it  is  encysted,  not  to  leave  any  of  the  sac  behind, 
nor,  in  any  case,  to  injure  the  palpebral  cartilage.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are 
tpproximated  by  the  interrupted  suture,  which  is  the  only  dressing  required. 

One  of  the  most  common  tumors  in  the  upper  lid — it  does  not  occur  in  the 
lower — is  the  Jatly,  which  often  attains  the  eizo  of  a  currant,  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  months,  and  is  productiTe  of  more  or  less  impediment  of  motion, 
as  well  as  of  some  degree  of  soreness.  It  is  almost  always  associated  with 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  occurs  at  various  periods  of  life,  sometimes 
eren  in  young  children,  and  generally  originates  in  the  cellular  tissue  between 
thr  orbicnlar  muscle  and  the  palpebral  cartilage.  It  is  usually  somewhat  globular 
in  sSspe,  bard  to  the  touch,  and  unaccompanied  with  discoloration  of  the  skin. 
Its  pressure  sometimes  causes  partial  absorption  of  the  cartilage.  Laid  open,  it 
is  found  to  consist  of  a  soft  fatty  substance,  frequently  intermixed  with  a  few 
drops  of  pna,  and  contained  in  an  imperfect  cyst.  The  term  fatty  tumor  is  the 
moat  appropriat«  one  for  it  The  proper  remedy  is  excision ;  it  never  recurs, 
Imt  similar  growths  are  liable  to  form  in  its  vicinity.  Attention  to  the  constitu- 
tion is  generally  necessary  to  connteract  this  tendency. 

A  fibrous  tumor  is  not  nnfrequently  met  with  in  the  lids,  especially  in  the 
upper  1  it  is  usually  solitary,  of  a  rounded  or 
oroidal  shape,  of  a  dense  consistence,  and  of  an  Fig.  1S2. 

imperfect  Gbrons  structure.  Situated  between  the 
orbicular  muscle  and  the  fibro-cartilage,  its  ten- 
dmcy  is  to  perforate  this  substance,  and,  as  it  in- 
creases, to  extend  towards  the  inner  surface  of 
the  lid,  where  it  often  presents  itself  as  a  soft 
fungous,  vascular  excrescence.  Such  a  growth 
is  seen  in  fig.  182,  from  Mackenzie.  The  proper 
remedy  is  excision,  performed  by  carrying  the 
knife  horizontally  across  the  lid.  No  local  appli- 
cationa  are  of  any  avail 

Wart-like  excregcencee,  of  a  florid  color,  and 
of  a  soil,  fleshy  consistence,  are  sometimes  seen 
npon  the  inner  surface  of  the  lids;  they  are  gene- 
rally email,  and,  when  attached  by  a  narrow  pedi- 
cle, occasionally  exhibit  an  appearance  similar 
U)  that  of  a  nasal  polyp.     Uemoval  is  readily 

effected  with  the  scissors,  and  repnllulation  pre-  ru>nid  tumor  «r  Us  lonrui. 

vented  by  means  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

Carcinoma  of  the  eyelids,  generally  in  the  form  of  epithelioma,  Gg.  183,  occa- 
tiooally  presente  itself,  either  as  an  original  affection  or  as  a  secondary  involve- 
mtnL  In  the  former  case,  it  usually  begins  as  a  fissure,  a  shot-like  tubercle,  or 
a  warty  excrescence  either  at  the  free  border  of  the  lids  or  in  their  cutaneous 
structure,  and  gradually  involves  their  entire  thickness,  thus  producing  a  foul, 
paiafal,  and  intractable  ulcer.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  disease 
with  lyphilts.     Ita  slow  progress,  the  puckered  condition  of  the  aO'ected  parts. 
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and  the  slight  swelling  which  attends  il  will  generally  he  sufficient  to  establiiib 
the  diagnoBis,     Elderly  perdone  are 
Fig.  183,  most  subject  to  it ;  and  it  ie  more 

common  in  the  lower  lid  than  in 
the  upper.  The  treatment  is  the 
same  as  in  cancer  in  other  situa- 
tions. 

Several  cases — probably  fonr  or 
fire — have  been  recorded  in  wbich 
the  lower  lid  was  the  seat  of  a  bmall 
tumor,  containing  a  cellular  ct/nti- 
cercc,  fig.  IS*.  The  patients  hare 
nearly  all  been  children,  the  sub- 
jects of  slight  injury,  as  a  blow  or 
contusion.  Such  a  tumor  cannot, 
ipitbaitomftorthiiovariid.  of  courae,  he  diagnosticated  pre> 

vionsly  to  its  removaL 
Hg,  184.  6.  Syphilis  of  the  eyelids  may  occur  from  direct  inoculation  or  as  an 

effect  of  a  constitutional  taint.     In  either  event,  the  disease  nsnallj 
attacks  the  edge  of  the  lids,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  nicer,  with 
hard  everted  edges,  and  a  foul,  nnhealthy  bottom,  with  little  dis- 
charge.    Sometimes  the  disease  breaks  oat  upon  the  surface  of  the 
lids,  from  wbich  it  gradually  extends  until  it  causes  complete  perfora- 
tion.    Considerable  pain  and  swelling  with  oedema  of  the  conjunctiva 
generally  attend  its  progress ;  and  these  phenomena,  together  with  its 
great  obstinacy,  always  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  carcinoma.     Not 
unfrequently  evidence  of  syphilis  exists  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
Syphilis  of  the  lids  is  sometimes  congenital,  evidences  of  its  effects  showing 
themselves  within  a  few  weeks  after  birth.     The  infant  is  always  puny,  and 
covered  with  scales,  scabs  and  pustules,  along  with  copper-colored  blotches,  and 
excoriatJons  about  the  anns,  nose,  lips,  and  ears. 

The  treatment  is  by  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium,  assisted  by  the  topical 
application  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  of  the  dilate  ointment  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury. 
7.  Inversion  of  the  lid^  as  seen  in  fig.  185,  the  entropion  of  ophthalmologists, 
is  generally  the  result  of  severe  and  protracted  in- 
Vig- 18!(-  flammation  of  the  eye,  attended  with  excessive 

intolerance  of  light,  compelling  the  patient  to  make 
constant  and  powerful  efforts  to  exclude  it  from 
the  retina.  The  consequence  is  that  the  lids  are 
drawn  with  great  firmness  over  the  ball,  not  seve- 
ral times  during  the  day,  but  incessantly,  tliui 
inducing  relaxation  of  the  skin  and  orbicular  mus- 
cle, and,  also,  as  a  necessary  result,  invorsiou  of 
the  cilia.  Qranular  and  strumous  diseases  of  the 
BotrapioDorboiiiiidi.  eye  are,  according  to  my  observation,  the  mosl 

common  causes  of  entropion ;  cases  occasionally 
occur  where  it  is  produced  by  very  slight  inflammation,  especially  if,  ss  not  uu. 
frequently  happens,  the  individual  has  naturally  a  very  redundant  lid,  or  a  sort 
of  bypertrophous  condition  of  its  cutaneous  and  muscular  tiasues. 

Entropion  sometimes  affects  all  the  lids,  either  simultaneously  or  successively, 
as  I  have  witnessed  in  a  considerable  namber  of  cases ;  moro  commonly,  bow- 
ever,  it  is  limited  to  one  or  two.  In  degree  it  varies  from  the  slightest  change 
in  the  natural  position  of  the  organ  to  the  complete  curling  up  of  its  inner  odge, 
the  cilia  being  perfectly  concealed  from  view.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  iho 
affection  the  skin  of  the  lid  is  thrown  into  numerous  horisontal  folds,  the  fibres 
of  the  orbicular  muscle  are  stretched  and  relaxed,  the  tarsal  cartilage  is  reodercd 
concave  in  its  vertical  diameter,  and  the  lashes  ore  stiff  and  straggling. 

The  injurious  effects  which  entropion  exerts  upon  the  eye  may  readily  )« 
imagined.    The  lashes,  constantly  pressed  against  the  anterior  part  of  the  ball. 
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fr*-t  ftud  irritate  the  coojunctiTa  and  cornea,  keeping  op  inBammation,  with  maco- 
[Kinilcnt  discharge,  profuse  lachrymation,  and  intolerance  of  light.  Tho  mia- 
tbief  ia  particularly  apparent  in  the  cornea,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  friction 
of  ihe  lid,  Boon  becomes  the  seat  of  plastic  depoaits,  interfering  with  the  trans- 
nii^'icra  of  light,  and  often  eventuating  in  total  blindness. 

Althoagb  Tarious  remedies  have  been  suggested  for  the  cure  of  this  disease, 
Ihe  only  one  at  all  worthy  of  reliance  is  excision  of  an  elliptical  portion  of  integn- 
mrni,  pxtendiog  hrom  one  extremity  of  tiie  lid  to  the  other,  and  embracing  a  few 
of  the  fibres  of  the  orbicniar  muBcle.  Much  judgment  is  required  in  order  acca- 
TStely  to  proportion  the  amount  of  substance  to  be  removed ;  the  great  danger 
^nenlly  ia  that  the  operator  takes  away  too  little,  thus  favoring  speedy  relapse. 
Ptnicolar  iaatrnmentB,  as  that,  for  example,  sketched  in  fig.  186,  have  been  du- 

Fig.  166. 
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riwd  for  pinching  up  the  akin  and  giving  the  flap  a  proper  shape;  but  the 
M-ientific  surgeon  needs  no  such  aid,  a  pair  of  dissecting  forceps  and  Hcissora 
bi-ing  qnite  snfGcient  for  his  purpose.  Excision  having  been  effected,  tfae  edges 
of  the  wound  are  neatly  tacked  together  by  three  or  four  points  of  saturc,  to  be 
nrnoTcd  at  the  end  of  the  third  day.  Very  little,  if  any,  after-treatment  will  he 
P^inired.  If  all  the  lids  are  inverted  they  may  be  operated  upon  at  one  sitting, 
u  I  have  done  in  numerous  instances. 

8.  Ectropion,  exhibited  in  fig.  187,  the  reverse  of  the  above  caudition,  may 
be  cansed  by  long-continned  inflammation,  attended  with  excessive  thickening 
of  the  conjunctiva,  as  in  grannlar  lid ;  but  in  the  great 
msjority  of  cases  it  is  produced  by  the  contraction  of  Fig.  187. 

vicionii  cieatriccH,  especially  by  each  as  are  the  result 
of  (cilda,  bnrns,  and  eacharotic  applications.  Loschge, 
Srhiette,  and  others  have  witucssed  ectropion  as  a 
tonpsnital  malformation. 

The  erersion  presents  itself  in  varions  degrees,  be- 
ing sometimes  very  slight,  and  at  other  times  so  great 
IS  to  torn  the  lid  completely  inside  out,  hanging  off 
from  the  eye  like  a  shutter.  However  this  may  be, 
h  ifi  always  accompanied  by  an  inflamed,  thickened, 

ud  indurated  condition  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,        EctrapiDDottbaiowsrartitA- 
■nd  generally  also  by  more  or  less  disease  of  the  eye, 

owing  to  the  constant  exposure  of  the  ball  to  light  and  dust  In  cases  of  long 
itsoding  the  ocular  conjunctiva  is  dry  and  hypertrophied,  and  the  cornea  often 
exhibits  opaque  specks,  obstructing  vision.  The  affection  is  most  common  in  the 
lower  lid,  and,  in  its  worst  forms,  is  often  attended  with  a  remarkable  elongation 
of  the  part  in  its  horizontal  diameter,  so  that  the  lid  is  not  only  everted  but 
turned  away  considerably  from  the  ball. 

Slight  ectropion,  depending  upon  inflammation,  may  sometimes  be  relieved 
solely  by  antiphlogistic  means,  which,  by  promoting  the  contraction  of  the  enfee- 
Hcd  and  relaxed  structures,  gradually  restore  the  lid  to  its  pristine  position. 
The  removal  of  the  thickened  and  indurated  palpebral  conjnnetiva,  in  the  form 
ff  an  eltiptlcal  fold,  sometimes  greatly  facilitates  the  cure.  When  the  affection 
has  becD  coiued  by  a  Ticiona  cicatrice,  an  extensive  dissection  may  bo  necessary 
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to  efTect  the  object,  and  even  then  snccesa  is  by  no  means  alwaye  certain,  owing 
to  the  remarkable  reproductive  tendency  of  the  modular  tissue.  I  have,  bus- 
ever,  repeatedly  effected  excellent  cures  by  this  procedure,  in  apparently  the 
most  unpromising  cases.  The  operation  con- 
Fig.  18S.  slats  in  dissecttn^f  up  the  lid  freely  &om  itt 
unnatural  attachments,  placing  a  well-oiled 
compress  upon  the  raw  sur&ce,  and  miULiug 
the  part  heal  by  granulatioD,  elevation  of  the 
lid  being  assisted  by  adhesive  plaster,  or  a 
thread  passed  through  its  edge,  and  aecnred 
to  the  forehead  or  cheek,  according  to  the  sii« 
of  operation.  If  the  lid  is  very  large  and  ill- 
shaped,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  oat  a  tri- 
angular flap,  fig.  188,  and  a  very  good  care  is 
sometimes  effected,  Id  the  more  common  caees 
of  ectropion,  simply  by  this  means. 

When  the  parts  are  much  disGgnred,  or  par- 
tially lost,  whether  by  accident  or  disease,  we 
may  attempt  the  formation  of  a  new  lid,  ol- 
thoagh  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  our 
opemiuB  foi  Hinpian.  efforts  wiU  ofleu  succeed,  especially  if  serioas 

Injury  has  been  sustained  by  the  tarsal  carti- 
lage, as  in  that  event  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  obtain  a  good  support  for  the 
new  oi^an.  The  flap  may  be  borrowed  from  the  cheek  or  temple,  or  partly  from 
the  one  and  partly  ^om  the  other.  The  adjoining  cat,  fig.  189,  affords  a  good  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  operation. 

9.  The  lids  are  sometimes  attached  by  morbid  adheeiotw  to  the  ball  of  the  eye, 
thus  not  only  impeding  its  movements,  but  occasioning  serious  deformity.     The 

moBt  common  causes  of  the  occurrence  are 
Fig.  1S9.  scalds  and  bams,  and  the  contact  of  escharo- 

tic  substances,  as  nitric  acid  and  quicklime. 
The  defect  is  sometimes  congenital,  though 
this  mast  be  extremely  rare,  as  I  have  never 
seen  on  instance.  Relief  is  attempted  by  ths 
cautious  use  of  the  knife,  the  contiguous  sur- 
faces being  afterwards  kept  apart  by  soft  lini, 
and  by  the  daily  destruction  of  the  new  adhii- 
sloDs  with  tbe  probe.  The  cure  will  neces- 
sarily be  tedious,  and  require  the  ezerciM  of 
a  great  deal  of  patience. 

Dr.  Hays  recently  published  the  particulan 
of  several  cases  in  which,  after  a   thorough 
separation  of  tbe  parts,  he  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing a  good  cure  by  the  interposition  of  a  thin 
piudispcniiououibeertiii].  Silver  plate,  orapieceof  thin  tin- foil,  shaped 

somewhat  like  an  artificial  eye,  the  lids  being 
kept  in  close  contact  with  the  ball  by  means  of  strips  of  isinglass  plaster.  Tbe 
foreign  body  is  removed  daily,  the  parts  being  well  syringed  before  it  is  reinsertc-d. 
The  cicatrization  is  usually  completed  in  from  three  to  four  weeks. 

10.  Inversion  of  the  eyelashes,  technically  called  Irichiavu,  represented  in  fig- 
190,  may  esist  as  an  independent  affection,  or  as  a  complication  of  entropiuo. 
Generally  caused  by  chronic  disease  of  the  lids,  especially  psoriasis  and  ccki>»< 
it  sometimes  comes  on  without  any  assignable  cause,  and  at  a  period  of  life  *o 
early  as  almost  to  induce  the  belief  that  it  may  occasionally  be  congenital.  I>> 
some  persons  the  cilia  are  naturally  very  short,  stiff  and  straggling,  and  tbs 
slightest  inversion  of  the  edges  of  the  lids  may  produce  quite  a  severe  tri- 
chiasis. The  lashes  are  generally  bent  in  different  ways,  Bomc  towards  ihfl 
eye,  some  outwards,  and  some  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  lids.  Tli* 
constant  rubbing  of  tbe  fiiulty  cilia  against  tbe  ball  keeps  up  serious  dlMU*^ 
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tod  often  leads  to  opacity  of  the  cor>  Fig.  190. 

ora.  DOt  oofreqaeDtly  rollowed  by  total 

hfiodness. 

Trichiasis,  dependent  apon  entropion, 
will  j^enerally  disappear  the  raomeat  the 
Kd  is  put  in  a  condition  to  resame  its 
pruper  position.  When  the  cilia  alone 
are  inrerted,  the  only  feasible  remedy  is 
eiriMOD  of  the  part  of  the  lid  in  which 
thcT  are  implanted,  care  bein;;  taken  not 
to  injure  the  palpebral  cartilage  ;  the 
httle  wound  will  soon  heal,  and  no  de- 
fonnlty  will  enane.  When  all  the  cilia 
are  tnmed  in.  the  procedore  which  I 
Hfoally  adopt  is  to  include  them  in  two 
tMriEonUl  incisions,  extending  the  whole 
lenfrth  of  the  lid,  from  one  end  to  the 

other.     Nothing  short  of  this  ever  an-  Triebiui*. 

svtra  the  purpose,  nor  will  this  suffice, 

Dnle39  every  bulb  is  taken  away  with  its  corresponding  hair.  Save  the  unseemly 
appearance  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  lashes,  it  is  astonishing  what  little  dis- 
i^rvment  sach  an  operation  occasions. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  cure  this  affection  by  inoculating  the  bulbs  of  the 
ftalty  cilia  with  dry  tartar  emetic,  with  a  view  of  causing  their  destruction  by 
the  Ttsulting  inflammation.  I  must  confess  I  have  an  aversion  to  such  a  pro- 
cedore. Evulsion,  or  drawing  out  the  cilia  by  their  roots  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
is  equally  ol^ectionable ;  first,  because  the  process  is  one  of  difficnlty,  and, 
Becondly,  because  it  rarely  succeeds. 

11.  The  ed(/ea  of  the  lids  are  liahle  to  an  eruptive  disease,  which  is  often  a 
soorce  of  much  snfToring,  and  the  characteristic  symptom  of  which  is  a  distressing 
itching;  it  is  evidently  a  species  of  herpes,  or  eczema,  seated  in  the  orifices  of 
the  Meibomian  glands,  and  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  paorophlhalmia, 
bntowed  upon  It  by  some  German  author.  The  afi'ection  is  almost  peculiar  to 
joang  subjects,  of  a  strumous  predisposition,  with  light  hair,  eyes,  and  com- 
plexion. When  it  becomes  chronic,  as  it  is  wont  to  do,  it  is  a  source  of  much 
annoyance,  if  not  positive  suffering,  keeping  the  parts  constantly  sore,  itchy, 
watery,  and  irritable.  Persons  thas  aflected  are  often  nnable  to  read  or  sew  for 
Bonths  and  years  together.  The  disease  is  aggravated  by  exposnre  to  the  light, 
the  sse  of  stimulating  food,  loss  of  sleep,  and,  in  short,  whatever  has  a  tendency 
to  distnrb  the  secretions  or  damage  the  general  health. 

Fsorophthalmia  is  characterized  by  a  reddish  appearance  of  the  edges  of  the 
fide,  by  more  or  less  itching,  and  by  the  presence  of  little  bran-like  scales  at  the 
roots  of  the  cilia,  accompanied  by  an  inspissated,  glutinous  secretion  of  the 
Meibomian  follicles,  tachrymation,  epiphora,  injection  of  the  conjunctiva,  and 
iitolerance  of  light  In  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  some  of  these  syrap- 
lonu  are  either  wanting,  or  they  exist  only  in  a  slight  degree,  or  they  are 
ihogether  absent  at  one  time,  and  present  at  another.  In  chronic  cases,  the 
edRVs  of  the  lida,  losing  their  angular  shape,  are  gradually  rounded  off,  and 
assume  a  rough,  Tillooa,  or  granular  appearance;  the  mucons  membrane  is 
abnormally  thickened,  the  orifices  of  the  lachrymal  canals  are  closed,  and  many 
of  the  lashes  drop  out  from  the  destruction  of  their  bulbs.  In  this  stage  of  the 
Nmplaint,  the  affected  lid  is  oflen  considerably  everted,  and  being  at  the  same 
time  very  red  and  watery,  it  produces  that  peculiar  state,  termed  blear  eye. 

As  this  disease  is  essentially  of  a  constitutional  origin,  it  would  be  folly  to 
Mempt  its  snbdnal  by  mere  topical  treatment.  Without  entering  into  minutia, 
it  will  he  saflicient  to  remark  that  a  steady  and  persistent  course  of  purgatives, 
alterants,  and  dieting  is  indispensable,  in  almost  every  case,  to  a  satisfactory 
and  permaDcnt  cnre.  Blue  mass  and  compound  extract  of  cotocynth,  in  five 
grafai  doces  each,  every  fourth  or  fifth  night,  will  act  sufficiently  upon  the  bowels 
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and  secretions,  without  weakening  the  system ;  iodide  of  iron  and  iodide  of 
potassium  will  afford  a  good  alterative  effect ;  and  bread,  vegetables,  and  milk, 
will  be  a  suitable  diet.  When  a  tonic  is  required,  great  confidence  may  be 
placed  in  the  efficacy  of  iron  and  quinine,  with  a  very  minute  quantity  of  opium 
and  tartar  emetic,  with  a  view  to  their  soothing  and  alterant  effects.  Occasiouiilly, 
a  brisk  emetic  is  serviceable,  especially  when  there  is  marked  disorder  of  tl^ 
digestive  organs. 

The  most  valuable  topical  remedies  are  astringent  lotions  and  stimalatlng 
unguents,  properly  diluted  and  applied  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil.  The 
article  which  has  always  been  most  beneficial  in  my  hands  is  the  ointment  of  the 
oxide  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  to  six  of  prepared  lard.  Tlie  oint- 
ments of  red  oxide  of  mercury,  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  of  acetate  of  lead,  are 
also  valuable  agents.  Sometimes  the  happiest  effects  follow  the  application  of  a 
weak  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  The  great  secret,  in  the  use  of  any  article, 
is  to  make  it  sufficiently  weak  to  prevent  incited  action,  to  apply  it  not  oftener 
than  once,  or,  at  most,  twice,  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  bring  it  fairly  in 
contact  with  every  portion  of  the  diseased  surface.  To  accomplish  the  latter 
object,  we  should  take  care  previously  to  remove,  by  means  of  a  needle,  the  scaly 
deposits  at  the  roots  of  the  cilia,  as  well  as  any  other  matter  that  may  havo  a 
tendency  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  remedy.  When  the  lids  are  very  red 
and  tender,  poppy  fomentations,  or  an  elm  poultice,  may  be  necessary.  Aggluti- 
nation of  the  edges  of  the  lids  is  prevented  by  the  application  of  a  Httla  thick 
cream  at  bedtime.     In  obstinate  cases,  counter-irritation  may  be  proper. 

12.  i/tce,  generally  of  the  family  of  body  lice,  occasionally  lodge  at  the  roots  of 
the  cilia,  where  they  excite  much  irritation  and  itching.  Their  ova  are  deposited 
on  the  lashes  like  beads  on  a  thread,  and  a  great  deal  of  care  is  often  required  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  little  furfuraceous  scides  attendant  upon  psorophthal- 
mia.     The  most  efficient  remedy  is  mild  mercurial  ointment 

PTOSia 

The  term  ptosis  implies  an  inability  to  raise  the  upper  lid,  owing  to  some  de- 
fect in  the  elevator  muscle.  This  defect  may  consist  in  mere  atony  of  the  muscle, 
in  paralysis,  in  mechanical  injury,  or  in  hypertrophy  of  the  common  integuments. 
Occasionally  it  is  fomid  to  exist  as  a  congenital  vice ;  and  in  several  instances  of 
this  kind  I  have  seen  it  associated  with  divergent  strabismus  and  permanent 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  It  is  seldom  met  with  simultaneously  on  both  sides. 
Ptosis  varies  in  degree  from  the  slightest  drooping  of  the  lid  to  its  complete 
closure,  and  always  produces  a  corresponding  defect  in  the  sight,  in  consequence 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  affected  structures  conceal  the  cornea  and  pupil. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  must  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  exciting 
cause.  When  it  is  dependent  upon  mere  weakness  of  the  elevator  muscle,  the 
most  appropriate  remedies  will  be  tonics,  as  iron  and  quinine,  the  shower-bath, 
stimulating  embrocations,  and  electricity,  with  change  of  air. 

In  the  paralytic  form,  the  disease  often  disappears  spontaneously,  sabsiding 
with  the  cause  which  gave  rise  to  it.  In  plethoric  subjects,  general  and  local 
depletion,  with  an  occasional  purgative,  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  addition  to 
the  use  of  a  small  blister  to  the  forehead  and  eyebrow,  the  surface  being  kept 
raw  by  means  of  some  irritating  unguent.  In  a  case  of  this  variety  of  ptosis,  in 
a  young  man  of  twenty,  under  my  care  some  years  ago,  I  derived  signal  benefit, 
as  I  supposed,  from  the  repeated  application  of  the  moxa,  and  powerftil  vesica- 
tion of  the  occipito-cervical  region.  When  the  affection  is  dependent  upon 
lesion  of  the  bram,  no  treatment,  however  skilfully  directed,  will  be  of  any  avail 

Ptosis  from  hypertrophy  is  relieved  by  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  redun- 
dant integument,  in  the  form  of  an  ellipsis,  the  edg^s  of  the  wound  being  after- 
wards approximated  by  several  points  of  suture.  The  operation  is  perfonned  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  entropion,  and  great  judgment  is  generally  required  to 
determine  the  amount  of  substance  to  be  removed. 

In  the  traumatic  form,  the  difficulty  depends  upon  the  division  of  the  fibres  of 
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Um  ehrator  miiBcIe,  and  their  consequent  separation  from  each  other,  as  happens, 
tor  instance,  aTler  the  operation  for  atrabismus.  To  afford  relief,  it  has  been  pro- 
poMd  to  cut  oot  an  elliptical  portion  of  tbe  integuments  of  the  ltd,  and  to  tack 
together  the  orbicular  and  occipito* frontal  muscles,  so  as  to  enable  the  latter,  by 
the  bold  thus  acquired,  to  counteract,  in  some  degree,  the  action  of  the  former. 
The  procedure  lias  been  employed  with  marked  success  in  several  ioBtances,  and 
is  worthy  of  fiirther  trial,  though  it  cannot  always  lie  expected  to  answer  the 
pnrpofle  aa  fully  as  coald  be  desired.  A.  similar  plan  may  be  adopted  in  the 
coDfrenital  variety  of  ptosis. 

When  the  affection  is  irremediable,  or  while  tbe  proper  remedies  are  being 
used  for  ita  cnre,  temporary  relief  from  ol>BtrDCtiou  to  vision  may  be  afforded  by 
huldisg  the  affected  lid  out  of  the  way  with  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  or  by 
toKuu  of  a  small  blunt  hook,  attached  to  a  pair  of  spectacles. 

EPICANTHCB. 

A.  wry  nnseemiy  expression  is  sometimes,  imparted  to  the  eyea  by  the  projec- 
tioi  over  them  of  a  redundant  portion  of  internment  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  eon- 
realing  the  lachrymal  caruncle  and  the  inner  part  of  the  globe.  It  is  always 
congenital,  and  occasionally  exists  in  snch  a  degree  as  to  interfere  materially 
with  the  opening  of  tbe  lids,  if  not  also  with  vision.  Sichel  and  others  have 
seen  caaea  in  which  it  was  hereditary. 

The  treatment  of  epicanthus  is  entirely  limited  to  the  excision  of  the  central 
portion  of  tbe  redundant  integument,  in  the  form  of  an  elliptical  flap,  the  edges 
of  the  woond  being  afterwards  approximated  by  the  twisted  suture.  The  result, 
bowever,  is  seldom  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  tbe  skin  to  stretch  and 
duDgate  tl«el£     In  &  case  which  I  had  at  the  Clinic  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 

Bg.  191. 


leg*  ia  1868,  in  a  girl  aeven  years  of  age,  little,  if  any,  permanent  benefit  accrued, 
Botwithstaading  the  removal  of  a  very  large  flap.  The  character  of  the  opera- 
tion and  tbe  appearance  of  the  affection  are  depicted  in  fig.  191. 

BTRABIBMUB. 

Strabismos,  or  squint,  as  it  is  termed  in  common  parlance,  is  an  aberration  of 
the  optic  axea  fVom  tbeir  natural  direction,  by  which  the  consent  between  the 
crei  is  destroyed,  and  vision  u  more  or  less  impaired.  The  deformity  varies  in 
diff«ivnt  cases,  IVom  the  slightest  deviation  to  the  most  disagreeable  obliquity. 
The  affected  organ  may  be  turned  inwards,  outwards,  upwards,  or  downwards, 
vol.  II. — 19 
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according  to  the  muscle  upon  the  derangement  of  which  the  sqnint  depends. 
When  it  is  inclined  inwards,  the  complaint  constitutes  what  is  called  convergeat 
strabismus ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  directed  outwards,  it  is  said  to  be  divei^ 
gent.  The  upward  and  downward  obliquities  have  not  received  any  particular 
names. 

The  most  common  form,  by  far,  of  strabismus  is  the  convergent^  in  which  the 
eye  is  directed  inwards,  or  inwards  Mid  upwards.  The  degree  of  obliquity  may 
be  very  slight,  or  so  great  that  when  the  person  looks  directly  forward  with  the 
sound  eye,  the  cornea  of  the  other  shall  be  almost  completely  buried  at  the  inner 
canthus.  The  organ,  in  this  variety  of  the  complaint,  often  inclines  a  little  up* 
wards,  but  hardly  ever  downwards.  Divergent  strabismus  is  comparatively 
rare ;  and  the  two  other  forms  are  almost  unknown  as  separate  and  independent 
affections. 

There  are  few  casjes  of  strabismus  in  which  both  eyes  are  not  implicated,  though 
not  in  an  equal  degree.  Usually  one  is  more  affected  than  the  other ;  the  patient, 
therefore,  always  considers  the  latter  as  his  good  eye,  as  it  is  the  one  which  he 
habitually  employs  in  viewing  objects.  It  rarely  happens,  however,  that  both 
organs  become  deranged  simultaneoasly ;  on  the  contrary,  one  generally  squints 
first,  and,  after  a  while,  the  other,  the  interval  between  the  two  occurrences  being 
probably  very  short. 

The  exciting  causes  of  strabismus  are  various.  One  of  the  most  frequent  is 
the  habit  of  imitation,  so  common  among  young  persons.  Hence,  school-rooms 
are  a  fruitful  source  of  the  mischief,  the  affection  often  spreading  from  one  **  cross- 
eyed" child  to  another  until,  perhaps,  large  numbers  are  involved.  Statistics 
show  that  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  cases  are  thus  induced.  Ophthalmia, 
convulsions,  eruptive  diseases,  as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  smallpox,  hooping- 
cough,  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  injuries  of  the  head  and  eyes,  diffi- 
cult dentition,  and  looking  fixedly  at  particular  objects,  may  all  be  mentioned  as 
so  many  exciting  causes  of  the  lesion.  It  frequently  comes  on  without  any 
assignable  reason  in  the  most  healthy  persons.  I  have  witnessed  examples  in 
which  it  was  congenital,  and  I  have  repeatedly  known  it  to  exist  in  from  three 
to  five  members  of  the  same  family.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  complaint 
is  hereditary.     Toung  subjects  are  most  liable  to  it 

Strabismus  essentially  consists  in  a  permanent  contraction  of  one  of  the 
straight  muscles  of  the  eye.  The  shortening  thus  produced  varies  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  squint,  and  is  always  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  elonga* 
tion  of  the  opposite  muscle,  so  that  it  gradually  loses,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
its  antagonizing  influence.  The  affected  muscle  is  not  only  broader  and  thicker 
than  the  rest,  but  also  of  a  deeper  color ;  in  a  word,  it  is  hypertrophied,  in 
accordance  with  a  law  of  the  economy  that,  in  proportion  as  an  organ  is  exer- 
cised, so  will  be  its  size  and  strength.  In  the  few  dissections  which  I  have  made 
of  persons  who  died  while  laboring  under  this  complaint,  this  condition  was  too 
manifest  to  escape  notice,  and  it  coincides  precisely  with  what  has  been  observed 
by  others  in  similar  oases.  Of  the  immediate  cause  of  strabismus  we  are  igno- 
rant, but  the  probability  is  that  it  is  owing  to  some  perverted  action  of  the  nerves 
which  supply  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  rather  than  to  any  actual  lesion  of  these 
muscles  themselves. 

One  of  the  most  disagreeable  effects  of  this  disorder  is  the  deformity  which 
accompanies  it,  and  which  renders  the  individual  an  object  of  f^quent  remark 
and  ridicule.  Were  this  confined  to  infancy  and  childhood,  no  evil  would  flow 
from  it ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  continues  through  life,  and  that  it  is 
a  source  of  constant  annoyance  and  mortification,  the  influence  which  it  exerts 
upon  the  temper  of  the  sufferer  must  often  be  most  unhappy.  But  there  is 
another  effect,  still  more  deplorable,  and  this  is  the  impairment  of  the  vision  of 
the  affected  eye.  This  defect,  which  is  never  entirely  absent,  always  varies  with 
the  extent  of  the  deformity  and  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  its 
occurrence.  In  some  instances,  especially  in  those  of  long  standing,  the  sight 
is  altogether  destroyed,  the  retina  being  as  insensible  as  in  amaurosis.  In  an* 
other  series  of  cases,  the  person  is  myopic,  or  sees  objects  only  at  a  short  dis* 
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Uace,  In  a  third  series,  the  vision  is,  perhaps,  double,  or  objects  appear  indis- 
tinct, or  run  into  each  other,  the  image  painted  on  the  retina  being  confused  and 
imperfect 

It  is  well  known  that  strabismus  has  no  tendency  to  spontaneous  cure ;  on  the 
coDtrarj,  it  generally  manifests  a  disposition  to  increase,  especially  in  children 
of  a  nenrous,  excitable  temperament;  and  the  question,  therefore,  arises,  at  what 
period  ought  the  surgeon  to  interfere  ?  My  opinion  is  that  the  operation  should 
be  performed  early ;  but,  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject,  we  should 
carefully  weigh  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  as  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
and  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  of  the  complaint.  If  the  child  is  otherwise 
healthy  ;  if  there  has  been  no  cerebral  disease ;  and  if  the  squint  is  fully  formed, 
there  should  be  no  hesitancy  about  a  resort  to  the  knife.  There  are  valid  reasons 
for  such  a  course.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  deformity  is  permitted  to  persist, 
the  probability  is  that  both  eyes  will  ultimately  require  interference  ;  secondly, 
80  long  as  the  squint  remains  the  subject  of  it  will  be  an  object  of  remark  and 
ridicnle ;  and,  thirdly,  the  invariable  tendency  of  the  affected  organ  is  to  become 
weaker  and  weaker,  in  proportion  to  its  want  of  exercise.  Besides,  children 
inrariably  bear  such  operations  well ;  they  are  unattended  with  hemorrhage  and 
shock ;  and  chloroform  is  always  at  hand  to  insure  the  requisite  quietude  during 
their  performance. 

The  instruments  which  I  employ  in  this  operation  are  a  lid-holder,  a  double, 
sharp-pointed  hook  for  fixing  the  eye,  a  pair  of  forceps  for  pinching  up  the  con- 
jnnctiva,  and  scissors  for  dividing  this  membrane,  the  ocular  fascia,  and  the 
affected  muscle.     The  lid-holder,  fig.  192,  is  about  five  inches  and  a  half  long. 

Fig.  192. 


Blant  hook. 


quite  delicate,  and  curved  at  the  extremity,  which  is  perfectly  smooth  and 
polished,  and  about  four  lines  in  width.  The  nature  of  the  double  hook  for 
steadying  the  eye  may  be  easily  understood  from  the  annexed  drawing,  fig.  193. 


Doable  hook. 


It  is  about  five  inches  in  length,  and  is  furnished  with  a  movable  slide,  so  as  to 
•dmit  of  the  proper  separation  of  the  branclfes,  each  of  which,  being  two  lines 

Fig.  194. 


Toothed  foreepi. 

in  width,  terminates  in  a  short,  fine  prong.  The  forceps,  fig.  194,  a  toothed  one, 
should  also  be  rather  small ;  while  tbe  scissors  should  be  long,  slender,  and  nar- 
row at  the  extremity.     No  knife  is  necessary. 

I  generally  prefer  to  perform  this  operation  without  chloroform,  as  such  a 
procedure  affords  a  much  better  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  effects  of  the 
division  of  the  muscle.     If  the  patient,  however,  is  a  child,  or  a  very  timid  person. 
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ansEttheeia  vill  be  indispeii sable.  In  either  event,  the  bod^  Bbonld  be  recumbenl, 
wilh  the  head  and  shouldera  well  supported  by  pillows.  An  assistant  elerates  tba 
upper  lid,  as  in  the  operation  for  cataract,  and  Eecures  the  eye  with  the  double 
hook  Grml;  implanted  in  the  sclerotica,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  behind  the 
cornea,  and  precisely  on  a  line  with  the  horiiontal  axis  of  the  organ,  the  blades 
of  the  instrament  being  separated  about  two  lines.  The  lower  lid  maj-  generallf 
bo  readily  depressed  by  the  anrgeoa  himself,  or  tfaia  may  be  done  by  another 
assistant  with  a  blunt  hook. 

The  operator  now  pinches  up  a  email  fold  of  the  conjunctiva,  immediately 
behind  the  hook,  and  divides  it  perpendicalarly  with  the  scissors,  fig.  195 ;  ha 
then  cuts  in  the  same  direction  the  ocular  fascia,  or 
Fig.  195,  the  Bubmncons  cellular  substance,  and,  finally,  the 

internal   straight  muscle,    the   latter   being   seveml 
near  its  point  of  ineertion  into  the  sclerotic  coat    The 
moment  this  ie  accomplished,  the  eye,  from  the  trac- 
tion eserted  npon  it  by  the  hook,  springs  towards  the 
nose,  and  the  muscle  retracts  withm  its  sheath,  e^M- 
oially  if  it  has  been  thoroughly  liberated  from  its 
connections.     To  effect  this,  which  is  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance,  the  scissors  shonld  be  carried 
a  considerable  distance  round  the  eye,  occasionally, 
indeed,  nearly  as  far  as  the  margine  of  the  adjaceat 
piM  of  Ilia  •7*.  •bowing  lb.  iiu    straight  mascles.     The  eye  will  now  generally  move 
«f  uriiigaiBibiwioiiiiifiTL       about  fireely  in  its  socket,  in  perfect  harmony  with  its 
fellow.     Should  this,  however,  not  be  tbe  case,  a 
careful  search  should  be  instituted  wilh  the  curved  probe,  fig.  196,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  which  will  usaally  be  found  to  be  an 

Fig.  lafi. 


imperfect  division  of  the  muscle,  or  of  some  of  the  fibrous  bands  extending  from 
it  to  the  sclerotic  coat.  Sometimes  the  obliquity  continues  without  any  assign- 
able cause,  though  rarely  beyond  a  few  hours. 

The  operation  being  completed,  the  eye  is  bathed  in  cold  water,  to  free  it  of 
blood,  and  the  patient  is  confined  for  a  few  days  in  a  dark  chamber.  Light  diet 
is  enjoined,  and  inflammation  restrained  by  antiph logistics.  Pain  and  nervous 
symptoms  are  best  controlled  by  anodynes.  Considerable  ecchymosis  occasionally 
follows  the  incisions,  but  requires  no  particular  treatment,  as  it  usually  disap- 
pears spontaneously  in  a  few  days.  Suppuration  is  hardly  to  be  looked  lor 
in  any  oaso  j  the  occnrrence  implies  improper  violence,  which  cannot  be  too  much 
condemned.  For  four  or  five  weeks  after  the  patient  leaves  his  room  the  eyes 
should  be  protected  with  a  green  shade,  and  he  should  avoid  reading,  writing, 
and,  in  short,  every  other  occupation  calculated  to  injure  his  sight.  Premature 
use  and  exposure  of  the  eyes  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated,  as  they  tend  not 
only  to  produce  inflammation,  but  also  to  jeopard  the  success  of  the  opcratian. 

Soon  after  the  operation  is  over,  the  suiface  of  the  wound  becomes  coated  wHh 
plastic  matter,  which  thus  lays  the  foundation  of  the  granulating  process  by  which 
the  parts  are  ultimately  repaired.  The  period  required  for  the  completion  of  lie 
cicatrization  varies  from  three  to  six  weeks.  Generally  It  is  retarded  by  the 
formation  of  fungous  matter,  which  springs  up  at  tbe  site  of  the  incision,  and 
requires  to  be  snipped  off  with  the  scissors;  a  proceeding  far  preferable  to  the 
application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  not  only  much  more  painful,  but  far  less 
effectual.     The  extremity  of  the  divided  muscle  contracts  new  adhesions  to  the 
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ImI]  of  the  eye,  and  thus  aids  in  maintaining  its  parallelism  after  the  care  is 
eonpleted. 

I  csoQot  approve  of  the  practice,  recommended  by  some  surgeons,  of  making 
the  patient  turn  the  eye  outwards  as  soon  as  he  has  recovered  from  the  more 
immediate  effects  of  the  operation,  for  the  purpose  of,  causing  it  to  regain  its 
natarai  position  in  the  orbit  In  my  earlier  cases,  before  I  had  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  subject,  I  adopted  this  advice,  but  the  result  uniformly  disap- 
pointed me.  I  have,  therefore,  long  since  abandoned  it,  persuaded  that  it  is 
founded  on  erroneous  principles.  When  the  eye  still  retains  some  degree  of 
obliqaHj  after  the  operation,  it  may  positively  be  assumed  that  there  has  been 
imperfect  section  of  the  affected  muscle,  or  of  the  fibrous  cords  connected  with 
it  How,  then,  when  this  is  the  case,  can  we  expect  success  1  Again,  the  eye 
operated  on  may  be  perfectly  straight,  and  yet  not  move  in  concert  with  its 
ft^w.  Such  a  result  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  especially  in  the  older  forms 
of  the  complaint,  and  hence  the  proper  rule,  in  such  an  event,  is  to  divide  at 
Mice  the  corresponding  muscle  of  the  other  eye.  In  children,  and  in  cases 
generally  of  recent  standing,  one  operation  is  usually  quite  sufficient,  even  when 
the  obliquity  remains  for  some  time  after.  Indeed^  the  greatest  caution  should 
be  employed  even  in  the  division  of  one  muscle,  lest  the  eye  be  permanently 
indined  outwards,  and  so  distortion  be  produced  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  principal  causes  of  failure  after  this  operation  are :  first,  as  already  stated, 
the  imperfect  division  of  the  affected  muscle  and  fascia ;  secondly,  excision  of  a 
portion  of  the  coiyunctiva,  eventuating  in  undue  contraction  of  this  membrane 
during  the  process  of  cicatrization ;  thirdly,  premature  exercise  and  exposure  of 
the  eye ;  fourthly,  the  coexistence  of  epilepsy,  hydrocephalus,  and  other  cerebral 
diseases;  fifthly,  re-adherence  of  the  muscle  to  an  unfavorable  point  of  the 
sclerotic  coat,  by  which  it  is  again  enabled  to  exert  a  prejudicial  influence  over 
the  movements  of  the  ball ;  and,  finally,  the  fact  that  only  one  operation  is  per- 
formed, when  it  is  certain  that  both  organs  are  affected  nearly  in  an  equal  degree. 
Of  all  these  causes  the  first  and  last  are  the  most  frequent  and  efficient  Very 
recently,  I  bad  under  my  care  a  youth  on  whom  I  operated  for  double  strabismus, 
whose  eyes  have  become  slightly  everted  from  the  want  of  accurate  union  of  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  the  sclerotica  exhibiting  its  characteristic  white  appearance 
at  the  bottom  of  the  incision. 

The  effect  of  the  operation  upon  vision  is  at  first  rather  disagreeable  than 
otherwise ;  at  least  in  some  cases.  It  is  only  by  degrees  that  the  eye  regains  its 
fanctions ;  and  occasionally,  whether  from  long  disuse  of  the  retina,  or  from 
other  causes,  little  or  no  improvement  of  this  kind  is  to  be  looked  for.  Another 
onpleasant  effect,  but  not  a  very  common  one,  is  double  vision,  which  is  evidently 
due  to  a  want  of  consonance  between  the  optic  axes,  and  rarely  continues  beyond 
a  few  dajs.  Finally,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  peculiar  prominence  of 
the  eye  after  this  operation.  This  is  generally  well  marked  in  every  instance,  and 
imparts  to  the  organ  a  full,  bold,  disagreeable  expression ;  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  considerable  separation  of  the  lids,  and  is  simply  due  to  the  liberation  of  the 
eye  from  ita  oonfined  position. 

The  operation  for  strabismus  is  performed  much  less  frequently  now  than 
former! J ;  chiefly  because  it  has  fallen  somewhat  into  discredit  f^om  the  numerous 
ftihurea  theX  have  attended  it  in  the  hands  of  incompetent  men.  Every  physi- 
ciaiu  in  fket,  has  considered  himself  qualified  to  undertake  it,  no  matter  how 
slender  his  anatomical  knowledge  and  practical  skill.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
Um,  that  many  of  the  cases  that  have  been  subjected  to  the  operation  should 
have  disappointed  expectation ;  but  these  circumstances  should  not  discourage 
US,  or  be  used  to  the  prejudice  of  an  operation,  calculated,  when  properly  exe- 
cvtcd,  to  confer  so  much  benefit  upon  this  class  of  sufferers.  The  results  that 
hate  transpired  in  regard  to  it  are  eminently  gp*atifying,  and  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  procedure  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  established  resources 
of  surgery. 

The  aMlhCor\func(ival  operation  for  strabismus  has  at  present  very  few  advo- 
eitea,  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  it  will  ever  come  into  general  use,  owing  to  the 
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great  difGculty  of  ita  execution.  The  chief  reasoDB  ui^d  ia  its  behalf  are  thst 
it  is  followed  by  lesa  inflammatioD  and  less  prominence  of  the  eye,  which  is  often 
BO  disfigaring  in  the  ordinary  procedure.  Its  disadvantages  are  that  it  ia  more 
troublesoTne,  aod  that  it  requires  much  more  care  to  liberate  tbe  affected  muscle 
thoroughly  from  its  coonections  with  the  sclerotica,  thus  jeoparding  the  result, 
especially  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  surgeon.  As  to  the  circomstann 
of  its  being  productive  of  less  inflammation,  I  consider  that  as  a  matter  of  Terr 
little  consequence,  as  1  have  never  witnessed  any  bad  effects  from  the  ordinary 
procedure.  The  operation  may  be  performed  with  the  scisaorB,  or  a  probe-poiuted 
bistoury,  introduced  through  a  small  opening  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  carefully 
insinuated  beneath  the  affected  muscle.  Dr.  Addinell  Hewson  employs  a  pair 
of  curved  scissors,  furuisbed  with  a  sliding  blade,  terminating  in  a  sharp  point 
The  blunt  blade  being  passed  beneath  the  muscle,  the  other  ia  pushed  on  over 
its  outer  surface,  when  its  division  is  effected  simply  by  closing  the  instrument 
A  preliminary  incision,  horizontal,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  is  made 
just  below  the  inferior  border  of  the  muscle. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

The  orbit  is  subject  to  various  affections,  seated  either  in  its  bony  walls,  or  in 
its  soft  textures.  These  affections,  however,  do  not  differ  materially,  if  at  all, 
from  similar  lesions  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  One  of  their  most  disagreeable 
effects  is  that  which  arises  from  the  pressure  which  they  exert  upon  the  ball  of 
the  eye,  thereby  thrusting  it  out  of  its  natural  position,  and  at  the  same  time 
endangering  its  structure  and  functions. 

Carie.s  and  necrosis  of  the  walls  of  the  orbit  are  observed  chiefly  in  tertiary 
eyphilis ;  I  have  met  with  qnite  a  number  of  such  cases,  and  have  iovariably 
found  them  troublesome  and  t«diouB.  When  the  margin  of  the  orbit  ia  iuvolred, 
serious  deformity  of  the  lid  will  generally  be  the  consequence. 

Abscess  of  the  orbit  is  uncommon.  It  may  arise  from  disease  of  the  bone,  or 
as  a  consequence  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  cell ulo- adipose  Bubstoncc. 
Tbe  symptoms  are  of  the  phlegmonous  kind,  and  relief  must  be  i^orded  by  early 
evacuation. 

Intra-orbital  tumors  are  of  two  kinds,  tbe  solid  and  the  encysted,  the  former 
being  either  of  a  fatty,  fibrous,  osseous,  or  encephaloid  character.  Their  develop- 
ment generally  begins  deep  In  the  aocket,  and  instances  occur,  though  raroly, 
in  which  they  take  their  rise  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  from  which  they  gradually 
proceed  through  tbe  openings  in  the  sphenoid  bone.  However  this  may  be,  they 
sooner  or  later  seriously  encroach  npoD 
Fig.  19T.  the  ball  of  the  eye,  displacing  it  in  dif- 

ferent directions,  and  ultimately  posbiog 
it  completely  out  of  its  socket  The 
morbid  growth  ia  commonly  very  tardy, 
except  when  it  is  of  a  malignant  nature, 
when  it  advances  with  its  usual  rapidity. 
Tbe  amoont  of  suffering  attending  it  ii 
variable,  being  sometimes  extremely  se- 
vere, while  at  other  times  it  is  remark- 
ably slight  Aa  the  tumor  increases  in 
bulk,  the  eyelide  are  thrust  apart,  aod 
rendered  tumid  and  (edematous,  the  cheek 
swells,  and  the  patient  is  distract«d  with 
circumorbital  pain.  In  some  cases  On 
ball  of  the  eye  is  merely  pressed  to  one 
side  by  the  new  growth,  their  position 
being  defined  by  a  distinct  line  of  demar- 
cation ;  in  general,  however,  they  are  more 
or  l^s  intimately  blended  together,  espe- 
saejiM  taaor  »t  tb*  ortHL  cially  at  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  not  on- 
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bvtfUCDttj  completely  anrroaDded  by  the  new  atructare,  thus  readertDg  it  extremely 
difficult,  irnot  impossible,  to  sepante  them  from  each  other. 

The  encysted  tumor  of  the  orbit,  Qg.  I9T,  from  Mackenzie,  generally  contains 
ft  dear,  limpid  fluid,  of  a  aero-albaminons  character ;  Bometimea,  howerer,  the  con- 
teDt6  we  more  or  less  turbid,  or  partly  solid  and  partly  fluid.  A  very  curioaa  case 
i>f  encysted  tumor  of  the  orbit,  in  a  lad  aged  seventeen,  has  been  recorded,  in 
which  there  was  an  imperfectly  dereloped  tooth ;  and  Sir  Everard  Home  met 
with  u  inBtaace  io  which  a  cavity  of  this  kind  was  fllled  with  an  inflammable 
oily  Anid.  The  cyst,  although  usually  single,  is  occasionally  maltilocular,  and 
of  eitraordinary  thickness  and  density. 

Acrp/ialocifgU  and  echinococci  have  been  observed  in  the  orbit,  bnt  their  occur- 
TCDCc  is  extremely  rare,  and  their  detection  must  necessarily  be  purely  accidental. 

The  orbit  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  the  arterial  tumor,  the  anastomotic 
■aenriaro  first  described  by  John  Bell ;  it  is  generally  a  congenital  affection,  nod 
ii  capable  of  acquiring  a  great 

bulk,  forming  a  characteristic  pal-  E1g>  198- 

lating  growth.  The  annexed 
iketcb,  fig.  198,  from  Walton, 
affords  a  good  idea  of  this  dis- 
ease, and  of  the  inflnence  it  may 
exert  upon  the  ball  of  the  eye. 
The  venoaa  tumor  is  also  occa- 
lionally  met  with,  but  its  occar- 
rmoe  is  oncommon.  The  oph- 
thalmic artery  is  sometimes  the 
■eat  of  aneurism.  Mr.  Ernest 
Btrt,  io  1863,  reported  a  unique 
case  of  traumatic  arterio- venous 
■nenrigm  of  the  firontal  branch  of 
this  Tcssel.  in  a  boy,  eleven  years 
of  age.  Tbe  tumor,  sitaated  at 
the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  just 
below  the  margin  of  tbe  bone, 
polsaled  strongly,  and  was  at- 
tended with  a  perceptible  thrill 
and  a  loud,  whizsing  bruit. 

The  boneg  of  the  orbit  are  sub- 
ject to  hypertrophy,  chie6y  as 
iIk  result  of  a  syphilitic  taint  of 
the  system;  tbe  disease  usually 
oecors  in  union  with  hypertrophy  of  the  cranial  bones,  and  may  exist  in  such  a 
degree  aa  to  encroach  very  seriously  upon  the  ball  of  the  eye. 

Exottoeia  of  tbe  orbit  is  extremely  uncommon.  It  may  spring  from  any 
portion  of  the  cavity,  and  is  precisely  of  the  same  structure  as  an  exostosis  in 
otiier  parts  of  the  body.  As  it  increases  in 
liie,  it  causes  more  or  less  pain  by  its  pressure 
npoD  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  gradually 
but  effectually  displaces  the  eye,  pnshing  it 
sometimes  completely  out  of  its  socket.  Amau- 
Ruia  and  total  blindness  are  occasionally  among 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  growth 
OM  unfreqaently  begins  very  early  in  life.  The 
diagnosis  is  generally  easily  determined  by  the 
kotory  of  the  case,  and  by  the  remarkable  firm- 
oess  of  the  tumor,  which  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  morbid  structure.  The  adjoining 
ikHch,  Sg.  199,  represents  an  ivory  exostosis 
(flinging  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  cranium, 
uil  filling  the  left  orbit.  i„^  notuMt  «f  um  mi  orbit 


Fig.  199. 
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Ad  esoatosis  occasionally  originates  in  tlie  maxillary  einas,  and,  punng 
upwards  into  the  orbit,  completely  distends  it,  at  the  same  time  tbftt  it  fonnii  k 
lai^  tumor  apoo  the  face.  In  the '  case  from  which  the  annezed  drawing,  fig. 
200,  was  taken,  the  growth  was  probably  of  a  malignant  nature,  u  it  h«l 

Fig.  200. 


EncaphiJold  of  Ih*  orbit  and  ■ilrnm. 

destroyed  not  only  the  orbit  bQt  also  the  malar,  maxillary,  and  fr'ontal  bones. 
The  osseoas  part  which  remained  after  maceration  consisted  of  an  oral  mass  of 
a  light  porons  character,  five  inches  in  diameter  by  fonr  inches  in  length.  Mr. 
Widton,  by  whom  this  tumor  has  been  described,  is  of  opinion  that  it  miglit 
have  been  safely  extirpated  even  in  its  latest  stages,  and  with  great  ease  snd 
snccess  at  an  early  period.  It  had  been  fire  years  in  progress  before  it  prored 
faUl. 

A  very  remarkable  case  of  neuromaloiM  tumor  of  the  optic  nerve,  cansing 
great  protmsion  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  has  been  described  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Lidel), 
of  Washington,  in  a  woman,  aged  twenty  years,  for  the  last  eight  of  which  ehe 
had  labored  nuder  the  disease.  The  tamor,  dirested  of  extraneous  matter,  was 
fiilly  as  large  as  a  goose  egg,  of  an  elongated,  oral  shape,  and  of  a  laminated 
fibrous  structure.  It  was  formed  by  the  expanded  and  thickened  sheath  of  the 
optic  oerre,  and  was  invested  by  a  smooth,  glossy  capsule  of  condensed  cellnlar 
sabetonce.  Two  cysts,  filled  with  reddish  serum,  were  attached  to  its  superior 
surface,  and  imparted  a  sense  of  fluctuation  to  the  upper  eyelid.  Excessive  psin, 
of  a  neuralgic  character,  attended  the  case,  and  the  symptoms  closely  resembled 
those  of  carcinoma.  The  operation  was  accompanied  by  copioas  hemorrhage. 
The  woman  was  in  good  health  fire  years  afterwards. 

The  various  forms  of  orbital  tomora  are  often  difficult  of  diagrum*.  The  points 
which  should  more  especially  claim  attention  with  a  view  to  an  accurate  db- 
crimination  are  the  history  of  the  case,  the  consistence  and  progress  of  the  mor- 
bid growth,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  pulsation.  The  solid  growth  may, 
in  general,  be  easily  distiDguished  by  its  firmness,  Hie  flnid  by  its  softness.  Tba 
fatty  tumor  has  a  doughy  feel ;  the  fibrous  an  elastic  one.  An  exostosis  is 
always  remarkable  for  iu  extreme  hardness.  The  encysted  tumor  of  the  orbit 
ia  not  only  soft,  but  distinctly  fluctuates  under  pressure.  The  hydatic  tnmor 
poasesaes  similar  properties,  but  cannot  be  distinguished  ftom  the  encysted,  pro- 
perly so  called.  An  anearism  by  anaatomoeia  ia  cbaracteriied  by  strong  pnlsa- 
tion,  by  a  peculiar  thrill  synchronons  with  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle, 
and  by  the  atrocious  pains  which  it  produces  in  the  eye,  head,  and  face.  The 
innocuona  tumor  is  generally  tardy  in  its  development ;  the  malignant  rapid,  with 
a  tendency  to  early  ulceration  and  adjacent  implication.  In  all  cases  of  doubt, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  the  judicious  use  of  the  exploring  needle,  the  instru- 
ment selected  being  of  the  smallest  size. 
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Ib  Uie  examiofttion  of  supposed  orbital  growths  the  sargeon  should  not  forget 
Uttt  great  protmsion  of  the  eye  may  be  caused  simply  by  an  anemic  condition 
of  the  system,  by  inordinate  deposits  of  fat,  and  by  an  infiltration  of  the  orbital 
cellolar  tissue  consequent  upon  inflammation  and  external  injury. 

The  treatmerU  of  these  yarious  formations  must  be  conducted  upon  general 
principles,  or  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  their  management  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  work.  Unless  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  may  be  removed 
without  any  material  detriment  to  the  eye,  the  best  plan  will  be  not  to  meddle 
with  them,  unless  it  is  previously  understood  that  this  organ  is  to  be  sacrificed 
if  it  is  found  to  be  seriously  involved  in  the  m<Mrbid  structure.  This  should  not, 
of  course,  be  thought  of  so  long  as  the  abnormal  growth  is  comparatively  small, 
does  not  encroach  obstructingly  upon  vision,  or  occasion  severe  su£fering.  The 
situation,  shape,  and  extent  of  the  incisions  must  be  regulated  according  to  the 
exigf  ocies  of  each  particular  case.  When  the  tumor  occupies  the  outer  or  inner 
eanthuB  of  the  eye,  the  object  may  generally  be  attained  by  slitting  up  the  lids 
io  the  direction  of  their  commissures,  otherwise  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
cat  through  their  substance.  In  the  solid  tumor  complete  riddance  should  always 
be  aimed  at 

The  encysted  tumor  may  be  removed  entire,  or,  if  its  connections  are  intricate, 
a  portion  of  the  cyst  may  be  left,  the  secreting  surface  being  destroyed  with 
nitrate  of  silver  or  tincture  of  iodine. 

For  the  cure  of  intra-orbital  aneurism  the  common  carotid  artery  has  occa- 
sionally been  tied.  Of  20  cases  of  this  operation  tabulated  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart, 
14  were  successful,  3  terminated  fatally,  in  2  the  result  was  incomplete,  and  in  1 
the  pulsation  of  the  tumor  continued  unabated.  One  of  the  cases  was  a  traumatic 
irteno-venous  aneurism. 

Occasionally  a  cure  has  been  effected  by  injections  with  perchloride  of  iron  ; 
tod  within  the  last  few  years  Gioppi  and  Yansetti,  of  Padua,  have  each  treated 
a  case  successfully  by  digital  compression  of  the  common  carotid.  The  tumor 
in  these  instances  was  of  a  formidable  size ;  the  eye  protruded  from  its  socket ; 
the  bruit  was  heard  very  loudly ;  and  the  pulsation  could  easily  be  felt  by  the 
fing^er  inserted  into  the  orbit  The  compression  was  maintained  intermittently 
for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  In  Gioppi's  case  all  pulsation  ceased  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  day ;  in  Yansetti's,  in  aJbiout  two  weeks  and  a  half.  Direct  inter- 
ference could  only  be  justifiable  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  before  the 
morbid  growth  has  acquired  any  considerable  bulk. 

In  a  case  of  this  disease,  recently  reported  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Holmes,  of  Chicago, 
a  cure  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  the  conjoined  use  of  tincture  of  veratrum 
riride  and  Tilden's  fluid  extract  of  ergot,  administered  during  a  period  of  about 
six  weeks  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  and  decided  impression 
opon  the  heart's  action. 

An  exostosis  of  the  orbit  has  occasionally  separated  spontaneously,  as  in  a 
remarkable  case  recorded  in  the  first  volume  of  Guy's  Hospital  Reports.  The 
growth,  situated  at  the  inner  part  of  the  orbit,  weighed  nearly  fifteen  ounces. 
When  excision  is  carefully  performed,  the  patient  may  not  only  regain  his  sight 
when  this  has  been  impaired,  but  the  eye  may  ultimately  return  to  its  natural 
position,  and  recover  its  accustomed  freedom  of  motion.  Hypertrophy  of  the 
iiQiies  is  geueraUy  irremediable. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DISEASES  AND   INJURIES  OP  THE    EAB. 

Before  I  proceed  to  describe  the  diseases  of  the  ear,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer 
some  remarks  upon  the  proper  mode  of  examining  it,  with  a  view  to  the  detec- 
tion and  discrimination  of  its  healthy  and  morbid  conditions ;  for  upon  the  care 
with  which  this  is  conducted,  and  the  results  thereby  obtained,  must,  in  great 
degree,  depend  the  success  of  our  therapeutic  measures. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  an  exploration  cannot  be  made  withoot 
a  good  light.  The  best  is  that  afforded  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  san,  but  in 
cloudy  weather  an  artificial  illumination  will  be  required.  The  patient  being 
seated  upon  a  chair,  with  the  ear  inclined  towards  the  opposite  side,  facing  the 
sun,  the  light  should  be  permitted  to  fall  directly  upon  the  tympanal  membrane, 
as  can  easily  be  done  by  pulling  the  auricle  upwards  and  backwards  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  one  hand,  while  the  tragus  is  drawn  forwards  with  the 
index  finger  of  the  other.  If  the  sun  i3  very  bright^  the  ezaminatioD  may  be 
conducted  in  a  room,  in  firont  of  a  large  window,  but  even  then  I  generally  prefer 
making  it  in  the  open  air,  from  the  fact  that  transmitted  light  is  never  as  satis- 
factory as  direct.  The  surgeon  must  be  careful  not  to  obstruct  the  passage  oi 
the  sun's  rays  with  his  own  head,  and  he  should  also  see  that  no  one  else  inter- 
feres, as  two  persons  can  never  inspect  the  organ  at  the  same  time.  A  speculum 
need  be  used  only  when  the  auditory  passage  is  unusually  narrow  or  studded  with 
an  uncommonly  large  number  of  hairs  obstructing  vision.  The  one  which  I  pre- 
fer, and  which  will  generally  be  found  to  answer  every  purpose  for  which  such  an 
instrument  can  be  employed,  is  presented  in  fig.  201.  It  is  very  light  and  con- 
Fig.  201. 


Ear  ipeeiilain. 

venient,  and  may  be  adapted  to  almost  any  ear,  however  small,  as  its  terminal 
extremity  is  not  more  than  two  lines  in  diameter,  while  its  movable  blades 
readily  admit  of  this  distance  being  increased  to  any  extent  compatible  with  the 
size  of  the  canal.  The  speculum  invented  by  Mr.  Wilde,  and  delineated  in  fifr- 
202,  is  also  an  excellent  instrument,  although  I  cannot  perceive  that  it  possesses 
any  advantages  over  the  other  except  its  more  easy  portability.  The  same  re- 
mark is  true  of  Mr.  Toynbee's  speculum,  shown  in  fig.  203.  The  fact  is  that 
these  things  are  very  much  a  matter  of  conceit  or  fancy,  influenced  often  by 
prejudice  rather  than  sound  judgment,  or  the  result  of  correct  observation.  Bo 
this  as  it  may,  I  am  certain,  from  much  observation,  that  the  eye  alono  will,  in 
general,  be  quite  sufficient  for  any  examination  we  may  be  called  upon  to  make. 
There  are  cases,  indeed,  where  the  auditory  canal  is  so  sensitive  as  absolutely 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  speculum,  however  gently  effected. 
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Id  clouiJf  we»tber  or  at  night,  the  examinatioQ  may  easily  be  eCTected  with 
the  aid  vf  a  Miller^s  lamp,  fig.  204,  coDBisting  of  a  reflector  and  a  was  candle, 


WUda'i  (rMBlnm.  ToyobM'*  ipMalam. 

iD.-ioW  tn  a  palmer's  sprinfi-  tube,  six  inches  in  length,  and 
nsting  npon  a  base  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The 
top  h  dosed  with  a  cap.  A  speculum  having  been  inserted 
Into  the  ear,  the  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  means  of  the  lamp, 
Ok  whole  proceeding  being  condncted  as  represented  in  fig. 
W6,  from  Toynbee. 

A  very  light,  cheap,  and  convenient  instrument  for  ex- 
imiDiDg  the  ear,  both  with  solar  and  artificial  light,  has  been 
inTeol^  by  Dr.  Grant,  of  New  Jersey.     It  consists,  as  seen 

ng.  205. 


in  fig.  S06,  of  a  concavo-convex  funnel,  in  which  the  rays  are  collected  and 
ituDwn  upon  a  highly  polished  Bteel  mirror  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°.  Passing 
directly  through  this  mirror  is  a  straight  tube,  which  is  armed  with  a  powerful 
Inu,  Slid  which  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  a  screw  to  any  focus.  Both  the 
fuiiiiel  Rnd  tube  are  coated  with  silver,  feebly  polished.     From  this  mirror  the 
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F<g-  206.  rays  of  light  ara  thrown,  at  a  riplit 

angle,  directly  upon  the  tympanic 
membrane,  which,  together  with  the 
adjacent  parts,  is  thus  fiilly  illnmi- 
nated,  the  instrument  having  prfvi- 
onsl;  been  adjusted  in  the  exWnai 
ear. 

Perhaps  the  moet  simple  and  effl- 
cient  of  all  these  various  contriTances 
for  inspecting  the  ear  is  that  skeh^ed 
in  &g.  20T,  devised  by  Weber,  of 
Berlin,  and  modihed  by  Simrock,  of 

i.r.o™..'..«»i«ii«ior.  ^^^  ^"''-     I'  ^  """P'y  »  '*''^" 

Bpeculum,  with  a  magnifying  glass, 
Fig.  207.  throwing  the  light  into  the  meatus  and  thu 

increasing  the  size  of  the  tympaaam. 

While  the  light  is  thns  playing  about  in  the 
passage,  the  examiner  takes  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  appearances  of  the  parts,  noticing  pus 
ticniarly  the  condition  of  the  membrane  of  tlie 
tympanum,  as  to  whether  it  is  tranapareat 
or  opaque,  red,  injected,  convex  or  concave, 
ulcerated,  perforated,  or  destroyed ;  also  the 
state  of   the  auditory  tube,  Uie  color  and 

Suantity  of  the  cerumen,  and,  in  abort,  eveiy- 
liog  else  calculated  to  Ornish  matter  of  diag- 
nostic and  practical  value.  Should  the  parU 
be  obscured,  or  concealed  from  view,  by  the 
presence  of  pus,  wax,  epithelium,  or  hair, 
clearance  must  be  effected,  as  a  preliminaiy 
Wcbw'i  (pMaiBD.  &tep,  by  syringing  the  tube  with  tepid  water. 

A  very  suitable  instrument  for  thia  purpose  is 
that  depicted  in  fig.  20^.  It  mnet  be  capable  of  holding  at  least  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  ounces  of  fluid,  which  should  be  thrown  np  with  some  degree  of  force. 

Fig.  208. 


yet  at  the  same  time  so  caotioasly  as  not  to  shock  or  pain  the  affected  Btructnrra. 
It  should  be  held  firmly  in  the  hand,  with  the  nozzle,  vhicfa  should  be  insert^ 
only  a  few  lines,  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  the  water,  as  it 
regui^itates  from  the  tube,  being  received  into  a  large,  flattish  basin,  held  under 
the  patient's  ear  and  chin.  A  convenient  contrivance,  combining  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  basin  and  syringe,  for  injecting  the  ear,  was  devised  by  Dr.  Hnllihea, 
of  Wheeling,  and  is  represented  in  fig.  209.  Mr.  Toynbee  employs  what  he  caitt 
an  ear-spout,  fig.  210,  a  kind  of  tin  gutter,  fitted  closely  to  the  bead,  under 
the  ear,  by  means  of  a  spring.  The  use  of  the  probe  is  not  admissible  in  thess 
examinations.  The  forceps  or  scoop  may  occoeioiMtlly  be  employed  in  the  i»- 
moral  of  solid  matter. 
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Fig.  208.  Fig-  210. 


The  mumer  of  exploring  the  EastBchisQ  tube  will  be  deBcribed  aloDg  with  the 
diMues  of  that  psasage.  A  watch  held  Dear  Uie  ear  will  determine,  by  its  tick- 
iag,  perceived  hy  the  patient,  the  degree  of  hearing.  The  experiment  sboiild  be 
repeated  at  each  visit,  and  the  result  carefully  noted,  as  it  affords  important 
infbniMtion  relative  to  the  prepress  of  the  treatment. 

Fiully,  to  render  such  an  examination  complete,  we  mnat  carefully  inspect 
tbe  patient's  throat  and  tonsils,  take  particular  notice  of  the  state  of  bis  voice, 
ptrcoss  the  mastoid  region,  and  aoBCullate  the  ear  while  air  is  being  forced  into 
it  akiQg  the  Bustachian  tube. 

BECT,  L — AFFECTIONS  0?  THE  EXTEBNAL  EAR. 

The  auricle  is  liable  to  various  malformations,  of  interest  both  in  a  patfaolo* 
gical  and  lurgical  point  of  viev.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  entirely  absent, 
either  on  one  or  both  sides,  without  any  vestige  whatever  of  an  eitcraal  opening. 
Each  a  case  is  not  neceBsorily  attended  with  deafness,  although  audition  must 
be  DDch  impaired.  Secondly,  there  is  occasionally  an  absence  of  the  lobnle  of 
the  ear;  or  this  structure  js  divided,  by  a  vertical  fissure,  into  two  portions,  an 
■otcrior  and  a  posterior ;  or,  lastly,  it  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  head,  either 
partially  or  completely.  Thirdly,  there  may  be  a  deficiency  of  the  helix,  this 
body  being  either  wanting,  or  so  small  and  flat  aa  hardly  to  deserve  to  be  con- 
lidered  as  a  distinct  process.  This  defect  is  sometimes  congenital,  bat  is  mnch 
afteaer  produced,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  by  the  pressure  of  the  hat  in  early 
life.  Fourthly,  the  tragus  and  anti-tragus  are  occasionally  bilobed,  or  divided 
each  into  two  portions ;  sometimes  tbey  are  inverted  towards  the  meatus,  thereby 
partially  dosing  it;  and  sometimes,  again,  they  are  more  or  less  extensively 
mited,  particularly  along  their  lower  borders,  producing  a  similar  effect.  Finally, 
eicessire  developmeut  of  the  ear  may  be  enumerated  as  one  of  its  malformations. 

In  1860,  I  had  a  case  at  the  clinic  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  in  on 
Want  threie  months  old,  of  snpemumerary  ears,  in  a  very  rudimentary  state, 
Hluated  immediately  in  front  of  the  tragus,  over  the  temporo -maxillary  joint  In 
■one  ittstanees  the  additional  organs  occupy  the  side  of  the  neck.  . 

8oBW  of  tie  above  defects  admit  of  remedy  by  surgical  operation  ;  others  do 
Dot  Thus,  a  cleft  lobule  might  readily  be  united  by  a  procedure  similar  to  that 
for  hare-lip ;  an  inverted  tragus  might  be  retrenched  or  excised ;  and  an  abnormal 
n  might  be  severed  by  a  simple  dissection,  care  being  taken,  during  the 
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healing  process,  to  keep  a  piece  of  lint  interposed  between  the  raw  surfaces.  In 
the  cu&e  of  supemumeraiy  car,  above  referred  to,  no  difficulty  was  experiencM 
in  effecting  thoroagh  excision. 

Wounds  of  the  external  ear  are  treated  upon  general  principles.  The  puis 
being  properly  cleansed,  the  edges  are  closely  approximated  with  a  needle  sad 
fine  thread,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  a  few  etrips  of  isinglaSB  plaster,  which  answera 
much  better  here  than  ordinary  adhesive  plaster. 

Should  a  bandage  be  necessary,  it  must  be  applied  with  great  care  and  gentlf- 
ncss,  and  with  the  precaution  of  filling  up  the  hollow  between  tbo  ear  and  bewl 
with  cotton,  wool,  or  lint. 

The  lobe  of  the  ear  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  a  Jibrotu  tumor,  a  variety  of 

keloid.     1  have  seen  five  cases  of  it,  all  in  colored  females,  in  consequence  of  the 

perforation  of  this  body,  and  the  wearing  of  a  ring.     The  youngest  of  thcM 

persons  was  a  child,  three  years  old,  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  opentioa 

about  eighteen  mouths  previously.    My  experience  ia  that  the  growth  is  much  more 

common  in  blacks  than  in  whites,  and  I  believe  that  the  exciting  cause  is  neariy 

always  the  one  here  referred  to.     The  tnmor  is  pendulous,  of  tardy  developmeni 

ineensible,   hard,   and  inelastic,   without    malignancy, 

Fig.  211.  although  prone  to  recur  after  removal,  and  free  from 

discoloration  of  the  skin,  which  also  retains  its  normd 

thickness    and    pliancy.      It    is    generally    somewbtt 

rounded  or  ovoidal  in  its  shape,  and  is  capable  of  ac> 

quiring  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.     In  some 

instances  it  is  lobnlated.     It  is  of  a  6brona  stmctnic, 

whitish  in  color,  and  of  a  dense,  almost  uniform  cen- 

sistence.     A  good  idea  of  this  variety  of  tumor  li 

afibrded  by  fig.  21 1,  from  one  of  my  clinical  cases.   The 

patient  was  a  negress,  twenty  years  of  age.     The  lobe 

had  been  perforated  early  in  life,  and  the  growth  bad 

been  in  progress  for  upwards  of  ten  years.    The  remedy 

ia  excision,  care  being  taken  to  save  as  much  integament 

as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  deformity.     The  edgw 

of  the  wound  are  carefolly  approximated  by  the  twisted  suture. 

Great  deformity  of  the  ear,  with  extraordinary  induration,  is  aometlmes  mtt 
with,  cbiefly  in  elderly  females,  in  consequence  of  repeated  attacks  of  erysipelas. 
The  immediate  canse  of  the  affection  seems  to  be  the  retention  and  organiiatioo 
of  the  plastic  matter  that  is  poured  out  dnnng  the 
Ftg.  212.  progress  of  the  disease.     The  result  is  that  the  aaricle 

is  rendered  hard,  lumpy,  and  inflexible,  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  piece  of  thick,  wet  sole  leather ;  it  is  some- 
what shortened  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  asd 
the  meatus  is  so  much  encroached  upon  as  to  kiok 
like  a  mere  slit  The  skin  ia  of  a  dusky  brownisb 
color,  and  the  seat  of  more  or  less  itching.  Tbe 
disease,  which  is  generally  tedious  and  troublesome, 
requires  a  mild  course  of  alteratives,  the  beet  local 
application  being  zinc,  copper,  and  tutty  ointmenL 
In  obstinate  cases  gentle  ptyaliara  may  be  necew»rf. 
The  annexed  cnt,  fig  21S,  from  Wilde,  affords  a  good 
illnstration  of  the  nature  of  this  affection. 

A  very  unseemly  fissure  is  sometimes  fonnd  in  thf 
lobo  of  the  ear,  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  tea^ 
ing  out  of  the  ear-ring.  The  mishap  is  usually  raueed 
by  the  infant  as  it  lies  at  the  breast,  watching  the  or- 
nament I  have  several  times  met  with  it  od  both 
sides.  The  treatment  consists  in  ref^shing  the 
edges  of  the  cleft,  and  in  approximating  them  by 

MorrnUr  "i  i«dn»lloB  of  Ih.      ""^'i^  ,     „  ... 

w  risD  ebisBic  «7>ip*iu.  White,  chalky  or  plaeter-Iike  concretions,  occupy- 
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iDf  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  within  the  helix,  are  occasionally  met  with,  as  the  resnlt 
cf  ft  ifoaty  diathesis.  They  present  themselves  in  small  round  prominences  imme- 
difttelj  beneath  the  skin,  and  are  composed  of  the  same  material  as  articular 
tophi,  aric  acid  crystals,  very  delicate,  needle-shaped,  and  of  all  possible  sizes, 
Ainning  conspicuous  iugredients.  Left  to  themselves,  these  concretions  are 
•umetimes  eliminated  spontaneously,  a  slight  scar  marking  their  exit.  When 
tLf  J  are  prodoctive  of  pain  and  irritation,  they  may  be  liberated  by  a  small  inci- 
si<m,  aided  by  pressure. 

SECT.  n. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  AUDITORY  TUBE. 

The  auditory  tube  is  liable  to  malformations,  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies, 
aecomulations  of  wax,  polypous  growths,  and  various  forms  of  inflammation. 

a.  MALFORMATIONS. 

The  most  common  malformation  of  this  passage  is  occlusion  of  its  external 
oiiftce  by  an  extension  of  the  common  integuments,  producing  a  condition  similar 
to  tbat  which  we  occasionally  see  in  the  anus,  vagina,  and  other  mucous  outlets. 
A  person  thus  affected  is  not  always  deaf,  although  his  hearing  must  of  necessity 
be  very  defective.  The  cutaneous  cover  may  be  very  thin,  consisting,  perhaps, 
merely  of  a  sort  of  translucent  layer,  but,  in  general,  it  is  quite  thick  and  opaque ; 
it  may  be  the  only  aberration,  or  it  may  be  associated  with  absence  of  the  auricle. 
Such  a  malformation  obviously  admits  of  easy  relief.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
Dftke  a  crucial  incision  in  the  situation  of  the  natural  orifice,  to  remove  the 
angles  of  the  wound,  and  to  prevent  reunion  by  the  interposition  of  tents  of 
gradoally  increasing  sizes.  But  there  is  another  case  where  relief  is  either  im- 
practicable, or  where  patency  can  be  established  only  after  much  trouble  and 
delay.  This  is  where  the  occlusion  is  effected  by  fibrous,  or  fibro-cartilag^nous 
matter,  extending  some  distance  down  the  passage,  but  not  completely  obliterating 
it  Here,  only  the  most  cautions  and  patient  attention  will  be  likely  to  be  of 
toy  avail  The  dissection  is  made  in  the  direction  of  the  tube,  the  ear  being 
driwn  upwards  and  backwards  during  the  operation.  Reunion  is  prevented  by 
the  steady  and  protracted  use  of  tents.  Of  course  no  operation  is  attempted 
when  the  tube  is  entirely  impervious,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  when  none 
whatever  exists.  The  use  of  a  delicate  exploring  needle  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  the  investigation  of  these  various  conditions  of  the  ear. 

Finally,  children  are  occasionally  bom  with  the  ears  completely  filled  with  the 
■Dctuous  matter  which  covers  the  skin,  and  which  is  probably  derived  either  from 
the  sebaceoos  follicles,  as  a  depnrative  secretion,  or  from  the  amniotic  fluid. 
However  this  may  be,  if  the  matter  is  allowed  to  remain,  the  deafness,  which  was 
at  first,  perhaps,  only  partial,  may,  in  time,  become  complete ;  or  the  adventitious 
sobftanee,  acting  as  a  foreign  body,  may  excite  inflammation,  and  ultimately  lead 
to  destruction  of  the  tympanal  membrane.  Clearance  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  syriage  and  tepid  water,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the  scoop.  A  few  drops  of 
^h  or  glycerin,  poured  upon  the  mass,  might  assist  in  detaching  it. 

b.  FOREIGN  BODIES. 

Sobstanoee  of  various  kinds  find  their  way  into  the  auditory  tube,  either  by 
accident  or  design.  The  most  common  are  grains  of  corn  and  coffee,  beans,  peas, 
ckeny-stones,  beads,  pebbles,  and  pellets  of  paper,  wool,  cotton,  bugs,  and  flies. 
Insects  sometimes  deposit  their  larves  in  the  ear,  being  evidently  attracted  thither 
bjrpumlent  discharges,  which,  if  at  all  abundant,  may  afterwards  serve  as  a  nidus 
flbr  the  development  of  the  new  being.  It  is  surprising  that  pins,  which  are  so 
fttqaenth'  used  by  females  for  picking  and  scratching  the  ear,  do  not  more  fre- 
qQ<^lly  orop  into  the  tube  than  they  seem  to  do. 

The  effects  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  ear  vary  accord- 
ing to  its  natore,  size,  and  shape.     If  it  be  a  grain  of  com,  bean,  or  similar  sul> 
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stance,  it  will,  if  retained  for  a  few  days,  not  only  expand  under  the  inflnence  of 
the  moisture  of  the  part,  but,  perhaps,  even  germinate,  thereby  causing  severe 
pressure  upon  the  parts  in  which  it  is  impacted,  and  increased  di£Bcalty  in  respect 
to  its  extraction.  No  such  eflfect,  of  course,  will  follow  if  the  body  is  of  an  inor* 
ganic  nature.  Nevertheless,  any  substance,  whatever  may  be  its  character,  maj, 
by  its  pressure  alone,  indnce  severe  pain  and  inflammation,  eventuating  in  bo 
abundant  discharge  of  matter,  excessive  constitutional  irritation,  headache,  and 
delirium.  A  large  substance  will,  as  a  general  rule,  cause  more  trouble  than  a 
small  one,  a  rough  than  a  smooth,  a  heavy  than  a  light,  a  sharp  than  a  blont^ 
A  foreign  body  may  excite  ulceration  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  aod 
thus  finally  find  its  way  into  the  middle  ear.  Such  an  occurrence,  which  is  for- 
tunately  rare,  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  severe  suffering,  if  not  death. 

In  gunshot  injuries,  the  ball  sometimes  lodges  in  this  tube,  or  in  this  tube  and 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  Dr.  F.  F.  Maury  showed  me  a  case 
last  summer  in  which  a  body  of  this  kind  had  been  impacted  upwards  of  a  jear» 
in  the  right  ear  of  a  young  man  who  was  shot  at  the  battle  of  ChaneellorviUe 
in  1863,  without  causing  any  other  inconvenience  than  slight  deafness,  and 
occasi(>nal  dizziness.  The  ball  had  entered  through  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and 
could  easily  be  felt  with  the  probe.  Cases  are  recorded  where  violent  neoralgii, 
paralysis,  epilepsy,  and  even  mania  were  induced  by  the  protracted  sojourn  of  an 
extraneous  substance  in  the  ear.  On  the  other  hand,  a  foreign  body  will  occa- 
sionally remain  in  the  auditory  tube  for  a  long  time  without  occasioning  the 
slightest  mischief.  Not  long  ago,  a  girl,  aged  eleven,  was  brought  to  my  clinic 
at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  wiUi  a  large  cherry-stone  ifx  the  right  ear,  in 
which  it  had  been  harmlessly  impacted  for  seven  years. 

The  removal  of  a  foreign  body  from  the  eai*  is  by  no  means  always  an  easy 
undertaking.  The  difficulty,  generally  of  itself  sufficiently  great,  is  fireqnenUy 
very  much  enhanced  by  the  tortuous,  contracted,  or  constricted  conditioD  of  the 
auditory  tube,  and  by  the  pain,  tumefaction  and  discharge  which  are  likely  to  be 
present  whenever  the  substance  has  been  retained  for  any  length  of  time.  Tad- 
ous  methods  may  be  employed  for  accomplishing  the  object,  Uie  choice  of  which 
must  be  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case.  If  the  body  is 
relatively  small  to  the  size  of  the  tube,  and  not  very  roug^  or  heavy,  didodg- 
ment  may  usually  be  effected  with  the  syringe,  charged  with  tepid  water,  the  floid 
being  thrown  up  in  a  full,  steady,  and  forcible  stream,  with  sufficient  care,  of 
course,  not  to  injure  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  This  procedure  should 
always  be  employed  when  the  substance  lies  deeply  in  the  auditory  passage ;  for, 
although  it  may  not  cause  its  expulsion,  it  will  often  bring  it  wiUiin  reach,  and 
thus  favor  extraction.  During  the  operation,  or  rather  as  a  preliminary  step^ 
the  ear  should  be  drawn  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  so  as  to  efface  the 
angle  of  the  canal.  The  syringe,  which  should  hold  at  least  four  ounces,  should 
have  a  long,  slender  nozzle,  in  order  that  the  current  may  pass  readily  by  the 
side  of  the  foreign  body. 

When  the  substance  is  comparatively  superficial,  it  may  frequently  be  seized 
and  extracted  without  difficulty,  the  best  instrument  for  this  purpose  being  a 
pair  of  very  delicate  toothed  forceps,  fig.  213,  or  the  rectangular  forceps  of 

Fig.  213. 


Toothed  forotp*. 


Toynbee,  fig.  214.  But  such  a  procedure  is  not  admissible  when  the  substance 
is  smooth,  hard,  or  deep-seated ;  for,  in  the  former  case,  the  instrument  will  bf 
likely  to  slip  off,  and  in  the  latter,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  the  Uades  the 
requisite  degree  of  expansion  for  grasping  it  If,  under  such  dreomstances,  th« 
surgeon  is  determined  to  succeed,  his  efforts  cannot  tail  to  be  productive  of  wfions 


,\ 
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■itchirf.     The  forei^  Bubstance  will  be  thmgt  about  in  Tarions  directionR,  and 

perbq>8  pressed  rudely  against  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  until  it  is  buried 

m  bkiod,  and  the  patient  put  in  ^ 

IfTBat  agony.      CaseH  haye  oc-  Fig.  214. 

nrnd  where  the  aorgcon,  in  bis 

u:Dety  not  to  be  baffled,  seTercIy 

Eaeerated  the  auditory  tube  and 

erm  tbe  merabraDe  of  the  tym- 

pannm,  causiag  TJolent  inflem- 

■atiun,  foUoved  by  death. 

For  K  Dumber  of  years  past  I 
hare  depended  entirely,  in  these 
operationB  on  the  ear,  npon  the 
DM  of  the  little  inatrnment,  repre~ 
■ented  in  Bg.  915.  It  is  com- 
poted  of  steel,  is  fiye  inches  in 

length,   and    is    now   regularly  xejubw't  nctaagaUr  fompt 

pat  up  in  tbe  ordinary  pocket- 
case,  msnufactured  in  tiiia  city.     One  extremity  is  spoon-shaped,  while  the'other, 
which  is  exceedingly  narrow,  is  provided  with  a  very  delicate  tooth  placed  at  a 

Fig.  216. 


right  angle.  The  small  end  is  the  one  which  I  generally  prefer,  as  it  may  always 
be  earily  insinuated  between  the  auditory  tube  and  the  intruder,  which  is  then 
^tly  dislodged,  the  instmment  acting  either  as  a  lever  or  a  hook,  or  both, 
according  to  circnm stances.  The  large  extremity  is  best  adapted  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  wax.  Such  a  contrivance,  as  I  know  from  repeated  trials,  is  incomparably 
saperior  for  the  removal  of  all  kinds  of  foreign  bodies  to  the  syringe  and  the 
fsnepa,  however  iugenionsly  constructed  or  dexterously  managed.  As  to  the 
ordtaary  pocket  probe,  bent  at  the  point,  no  sensible  anrgeon  should  ever  think 
of  employing  it 

Children  are  often  brought  to  the  surgeon  with  the  ear  in  a  high  state  of 
bflaimnation  from  previous  attempts  at  extraction.     When  this  is  the  case,  the 

E roper  plan  is  to  wait  a  short  time  before  tbe  attempts  are  renewed,  measures 
ting,  meanwhile,  employed  to  subdue  the  morbid  action ;  as  warm  anodyne 
fomentations,  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  over  the  mastoid  process,  and  the 
•dmtnistration  of  a  brisk  cathartic. 

When  a  foreign  body  finds  its  way  into  the  middle  ear,  through  an  opening  in 
the  nenibrane  of  tbe  tympanum,  dislodgment  will  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  Deleau  relates  a  case  where,  a  small  pebble  baviug  got  into  this 
nrity,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  clearance  by  throwing  a  stream  of  warm  water 
into  it  Itiroagh  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Insects  are,  in  general,  easily  dislodged  with  the  syringe.  It  is  only  when  they 
an  of  large  size,  or  much  expanded,  that  it  may  bo  necessary  to  remove  them 
«itit  the  forceps,  hook,  or  curette.  When  a  anitable  instrument  is  not  at  hand, 
tbey  should  instantly  be  destroyed,  or  farced  oat  of  their  hiding-place,  by  filling 
the  ear  with  oli,ve  oil,  tepid  manage,  or  a  mistaro  of  spirits  of  camphor  and  water. 

Finally,  daring  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body,  whatever  it  may  be,  the 
besd  should  bo  property  supported  by  an  assistant,  and  resistance  counteracted 
by  the  use  of  anesthetics.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  operation  will  be  one  of 
great  difficulty,  and  attended  with  severe  pain,  if  not  serious  injury  to  the  parts. 

C.    AOCUMULATIONB  OF  WAX. 

This  mbfltance  sometimes  collects  in  such  quantities  in  the  auditory  tube  as 
to  prodace  complete  occlnsion ;  at  other  times  the  obstruction  is  only  partial, 
VOL.  It. — 20 
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attention  being  directed  to  the  subject  before  the  accumulation  has  made  m«ch 
progress.  The  effects,  in  either  case,  are  more  or  less  noise  in  the  ear,  gcneraQj 
of  a  buzzing,  ringing,  or  explosive  character,  and  impairment  of  hearing  on  the 
affected  side.  Occasionally  there  is  complete  deafness.  This  result  may  depend 
solely  upon  the  long  disuse  of  the  ear  from  the  protracted  retention  of  the  secre- 
tion, or  it  may  be  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  wax  upon  the  membrane  of 
the  tympanum,  eventuating  in  organic  disease  of  its  substance,  as  ulceration,  or 
induration  and  thickening. 

When  the  wax  is  very  hard  and  dry,  and  the  meatus  is  completely  impacted 
with  it,  it  may  press  so  hard  against  the  tympanum  as  to  cause  constant  giddi- 
ness, often  conjoined  with  a  sense  of  weight  and  fulness  in  the  head,  oonfusioa 
of  ideas,  and  tottering  in  walking. 

An  accumulation  of  wax  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  inordinate  secretion  of 
this  substance ;  x>n  the  contrary,  it  may  be  deposited  unusually  sparingly,  and 
yet,  owing  to  its  inspissated  character,  it  may  proceed  until  it  completely  fills  the 
external  meatus.  Indeed,  so  long  as  this  secretion  retains  its  natural  qualities, 
and  no  obstacle  is  offered  to  its  evacuation,  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  find  it  dis- 
posed to  remain  in  the  ear ;  but  such  an  occurrence  is  very  easy  when  it  is 
deprived  of  its  fluidity,  whether  in  the  act  of  deposition  or  soon  afterwards. 
However  this  may  be,  whenever  the  wax  is  long  retained  it  is  always  remarkv 
bly  hard  and  tough,  and  then  often  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  hair  and 
epidermic  scales,  the  whole  forming  a  dry,  almost  pulverulent  mass,  accurately 
moulded  to  the  auditory  tube,  excluding  the  air,  and  inducing  pretty  complete 
deafness.  The  presence  of  the  substance  is  generally  easily  detected  by  it«  dark 
brown  or  blackish  appearance,  and  by  our  inability  to  discover  the  membrane  of 
the  tympanum. 

Collections  of  wax  occur  at  all  periods  of  life ;  and  they  are  generally  caos^ 
either  by  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration,  by  the  admixture  of  dust 
with  the  cerumen,  by  disorder  of  the  general  health,  or  by  disease  of  the  audi- 
tory tube. 

Ear-wax  being  in  great  measure  soluble  in  water,  the  best  method  of  softening 
and  detaching  it  is  to  throw  this  fluid  freely  into  the  auditory  tube  with  a  large 
syringe  with  a  slender  narrow  nozzle.  The  water  should  always  be  used  warm, 
and  its  efficacy  will  be  much  increased  if  it  be  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
soap  and  ether,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  as  half  a  drachm  to  the  ounce  of  flnid, 
which,  by  combining  chemically  with  the  wax,  gradually  convert  it  into  an  olea- 
ginous mass.  Many  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  oil  for  this 
purpose,  but,  as  this  substance  is  destitute  of  soluble  properties,  the  only  way 
in  which  it  can  prove  serviceable  is  by  lubricating  the  walls  of  the  external 
meatus.  When  the  wax  is  very  abundant,  or  firmly  impacted  in  the  tube,  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  attacking  it  at  once  with  the  spoon-shaped  extremity  of  the  in* 
strument  delineated  in  fig.  215 ;  or,  instead  of  this,  an  ordinary  curette,  fig.  21<v 

Fig.  216. 


Carett«. 

may  be  employed.  Care  must  be  taken,  in  performing  the  operation,  to  proceed 
as  gently  as  possible,  picking  out  piece  after  piece,  until  the  whole  mass  bftS 
been  removed ;  it  being  remembered  that  the  long  retention  of  this  substance 
always  renders  the  parts  remarkably  sensitive.  Should  any  fragments  remain  at 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  cavity,  they  may  afterwards  easily  be  dislodged  with 
the  syringe  and  tepid  water.  Clearance  having  been  effected,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  protect  the  ear,  provided  it  is  unusually  tender,  with  a  pellet  of  cotton 
to  exclude  the  air;  otherwise  even  this  precaution  may  be  dispensed  with. 
When  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  very  vascular,  inflamed,  or  ulcerated, 
it  will  be  proper  to  apply  a  few  leeches  over  the  mastoid  process,  to  cover  the 
ear  with  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  to  administer  an  anodyne  diapho- 
retic    When  the  tendency  to  re-accumulation  continues,  the  ear  should  be  In* 
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qocntlj  sjrioged,  and  means  taken  to  check  the  inordinate  action  of  the  cera- 
miootui  glands,  upon  which  it  depends,  by  the  nse  of  pargatives  and  attention  to 
the  general  health. 

6eT<fral  remarkable  cases  are  recorded  of  persons  who,  after  having  been  long 
deaf,  were  suddenly  relieved  by  the  discharge  of  hard  plugs  of  wax  during  bath- 
ing, tbe  expulsion  having  generally  taken  place  with  a  loud  report,  like  that  of 
a  small  pistoL  Such  an  occurrence  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  either 
that  tbe  steam  of  the  hot  water,  penetrating  the  meatus,  softens  the  indurated 
moss,  or,  what  is  more  plausible,  that  the  bathing  excites  perspiration  in  the 
wills  of  the  tube,  thus  detaching  the  substance,  the  noise  being  produced  by  the 
rirefiMtioii  of  the  atmosphere  behind  it. 

d.    POLYPOUS  AND  FUNGOUS  GROWTHS. 

Great  conlbsion  has  hitherto  prevailed  among  pathologists  respecting  the  true 
distinction  between  polypous  and  fungous  growths  of  the  ear,  these  terms  being 
^Dendly  applied  indiscriminately  to  every  form  of  tumor,  whether  developed 
within  the  tube  or  projecting  from  its  outer  orifice.  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  looking  upon  these  morbid  products  as  being  essentially  different,  and  in  my 
Ifctnres  I  have  always  described  them  as  being  divisible  into  two  classes,  one  of 
which  is  similar  to  the  tumors  which  we  so  often  observe  in  the  nose  and  other 
macoQS  canals,  while  the  other  essentially  consists  of  a  mass  of  granulations, 
blaring  only  a  faint  and  distant  resemblance  to  genuine  polvps. 

Of  polyps  of  the  ear  there  are  several  varieties,  of  which  the  most  common 
are  the  fibro-vascular,  gelatinoid,  and  granular.  Their  structure  is  sufiSciently 
isdicated  by  their  names.  They  are  generally  somewhat  of  a  conical,  pyriform, 
or  globtilar  shape,  having  a  small,  narrow  pedicle,  by  which  they  are  attached  to 
the  larface  from  which  they  grow,  which  is  usually  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
meatus,  at  the  site  of  the  ceruminous  glands,  or  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
Occasionally,  though  rarely,  they  spring  from  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum 
itself,  or  very  low  down  in  the  tube.  Their  surface  is  commonly  smooth,  and 
of  a  florid,  pale,  or  pink  hue,  according  to  the  character  of  their  structure,  or, 
rather,  the  extent  of  their  vascularity.  A  polyp  of  the  ear  has  sometimes  the 
form,  color,  and  consistence  of  a  mulberry,  or  of  a  bunch  of  small  grapes.  Their 
ntmber  rarely  exceeds  one,  unless  they  are  very  small,  when  there  may  be  two. 
As  they  increase  in  size,  they  gradually  approach  the  external  orifice  of  the  ear, 
iod  sometimes  partially  fill  up  the  concha,  forming  a  hard,  cuticular  mass,  several 
shades  lighter  than  the  part  which  is  buried  in  the  tube,  and  also  much  less 
sensitive. 

These  bodies,  of*  whatever  structure,  size  or  shape,  are  attended  with  more  or 
letu  discharge,  which  is  either  of  a  thin,  sanious,  or  truly  purulent  character,  very 
fetid,  and  often  so  acrid  as  to  erode  the  surrounding  surface.  The  hearing  is 
always  impdred,  and  in  many  cases  completely  destroyed.  The  nature  of  the 
tumor  IB  easily  recognized  by  its  history  and  appearance.  Its  point  of  attach- 
ment 15  generally  ascertainable  with  the  probe,  which  may  be  readily  insinuated 
between  the  growth  and  the  auditory  tube,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  age. 

The  annexed  sketch,  fig.  217,  represents  a  gelatinoid  polyp,  which  I  removed 
from  the  right  ear  of  a  man  of  twenty-six,  where  it  had  been  growing  for 
nearly  Uiree  years.  It  was  attached  to  the  floor  of  the  meatus,  not  quite  as 
low  down  as  its  centre,  by  a  narrow,  slender  pedicle,  the  base  protruding  slightly 
tt  the  outer  orifice.  It  was  of  a  pale,  whitish  color,  like  an  oyster,  somewhat 
etastic,  insensible,  and  smooth  on  the  surface,  with  here  and  there  a  straggling 
f«-«sel  ramifying  beneath  its  lining  membrane.  The  drawing  is  of  the  natural 
ilie.  Fig.  318,  copied  from  Mr.  Wilde,  represents  a  singularly  lobulated  form 
of  aural  pdvp.  Fig.  219,  from  a  drawing  by  Dr.  Packard,  illustrates  the 
mierosGOpieai  characters  of  a  recurring  fibroid  polyp,  which  I  removed  from  the 
ear  of  a  yoang  woman  at  the  clinic  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  I860. 
It  occupied  tbe  whole  of  the  auditory  tube,  and  had  already  been  operated  upon 
twice. 
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iodaced,  the  growth  often  attains  a  large  Tolume,  filling  up  the  meatus,  and  pro- 
jecting sometimes  a  considerable  distance  into  the  concha.  It  is  often  quite 
sensitive,  readilj  bleeds  when  rudely  touched,  and  is  always  attended  with  a 
profuse,  foul  discharge. 

As  these  formations  are  always  of  a  secondary  nature,  it  is  eyident  that  they 
cannot  be  permanently  cured  until  the  cause,  under  the  influence  of  which  they 
are  dereloped,  has  been  effectually  eradicated.  The  first  object  of  the  treatment, 
therefore^  should  be  to  get  rid  of  the  primary  affection,  whatever  this  may  be. 
Meanwhile,  however,  any  exuberant  growth  is  removed  either  with  the  scissors, 
the  knife,  or  the  forceps,  as  may  seem  most  convenient,  repression  being  after- 
wards controlled  by  the  cautious  application  of  the  ordinary  escharotics.  Clean- 
liness is  an  object  of  paramount  importance  in  this  form  of  the  affection,  and  is 
best  promoted  by  the  frequent  nse  of  injections  of  tepid  water,  with  castile  soap 
and  a  small  quantity  of  the  chlorides. 

A  sebaceous  tumor  occasionally  forms  in  this  tube.  Mr.  Toynbee,  who  first 
called  attention  to  the  disease  in  1861,  states  that  it  may  acquire  a  considerable 
balk,  and  that  its  presence  is  rarely  suspected  until  it  causes  deafness,  more  or 
less  discharge,  or  cerebral  disturbance.  If  permitted  to  proceed,  it  may  produce 
absorption  of  the  mastoid  cells,  tympanum,  or  petrous  bone,  and  thus  lead  to  very 
serious,  if  not  fatal,  consequences.  Its  softness  and  elasticity  readily  distinguish 
it  firom  bony  tumors  of  the  meatus.     The  only  remedy  is  thorough  excision. 

Malignant  tumors  sometimes  grow  in  this  situation,  commencing  either  in 
the  soft  structures,  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  or  in  the  mas- 
toid process.  Whether  certain  forms  of  polyps  or  of  fungoid  excrescences, 
dc^nbed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  are  capable  of  assuming  this  kind  of 
action  remains  to  be  determined,  but  such  a  conclusion  is  certainly  not  unrea- 
sonable. However  this  may  be,  the  malignant  growth  is,  in  general,  easily 
recognized  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  color,  which  is  always  purple  or  livid,  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  development,  by  its  tendency  to  extend,  not  only  outwardly,  but 
laterally,  in  every  direction,  by  its  speedy  reproduction  after  removal,  by  the 
ahnost  insupportable  fetor  of  the  discharge,  by  the  excessive  pain,  and,  lastly, 
by  the  early  involvement  of  the  neighboring  lymphatic  ganglions.  The  consti- 
tution gradually  becomes  affected,  and  the  patient  at  length  sinks  under  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  cancerous  cachexia,  or  he  dies  suddenly,  and  perhaps  unex- 
pectedly, (h)m  effusion  upon  the  brain. 

Such  cases,  which  are  fortunately  rare,  hold  out  no  prospect  of  relief  from 
any  course  of  treatment  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  All  that  can  be 
done  is  to  palliate  the  symptoms,  and  to  smooth  the  sufferer's  passage  to  the 
grave, 

e.    INn*AMMATI0N. 

The  auditory  tube  is  liable  to  several  forms  of  inflammation,  either  of  a  simple 
or  specific  character,  which,  although  infrequent,  are  worthy  of  special  notice  on 
account  of  the  severe  suffering  which  they  entail. 

The  most  common  variety  of  inflammation  is  the  simple,  which  usually  begins, 
«o  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  in  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  tube,  from 
which  It  often  extends  to  the  periosteum,  and  even  to  the  superficial  portion  of 
the  bone*  The  disease,  in  the  severity  of  suffering  which  it  induces,  bears  a 
very  striking  resemblance  to  paronychia.  It  is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  dull 
aching  sensation,  which  is  soon  converted  into  a  violent  throbbing  pain,  attended 
with  a  feeling  of  weight  and  obstruction,  and  various  kinds  of  noises  in  the  ear. 
The  swelling  is  slow,  but  as  it  proceeds  it  often  causes  complete  occlusion  of  the 
tobe,  and  affects  the  parts  around  the  ear,  which  are  always  exquisitely  tender, 
and  intolerant  of  the  slightest  pressure  and  motion.  When  the  disease  is  at  its 
height,  the  patient  is  unable  to  masticate,  and  to  lie  on  the  affected  side.  Head- 
ache and  constitutional  disturbance  generally  attend,  and  there  is,  in  most  cases, 
a  strong  tendency  to  suppuration,  the  matter  being,  however,  always  small  in 
quantity,  and  deep-seated. 

The  origin  of  this  disease  is  not  well  understood.    It  is  often  witnessed  in 
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persons  who  are  apparently  in  the  most  robust  health.  In  general,  howeyeTt  it 
arises  from  cold,  or  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  organs  from  over- feedings 
intemperance,  and  other  causes.  Occasionally  it  occurs  as  a  sequel  of  meaalcs, 
scarlatina,  typhoid  fever,  and  smallpox.  When  the  inflammation  attacks  an 
individual  already  much  debOitated  by  disease,  it  may  prove  dangerous  by  in* 
volvement  of  the  brain  and  arachnoid  membrane.  When  an  abscess  forms,  the 
matter  discharges  itself  either  into  the  auditory  tube,  or  it  finds  an  outlet  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  ear,  either  just  in  front  of  the  temporo-maxillary 
articulation,  or  over  the  root  of  the  mastoid  process. 

The  treatment  must  be  rigidly  antiphlogistic.  If  the  symptoms  are  urgent, 
and  the  patient  is  robust,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  to 
purge  him  actively,  and  to  subject  him  to  the  use  of  the  antimonial  and  saline 
mixture,  with  anodynes  to  allay  pain  and  procure  sleep.  In  general,  however^ 
these  remedies  may  be  dispensed  with,  as  the  object  may  readily  be  attained  by 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  part  of  the  ear,  anodyne 
fomentations,  light  diet,  and  diaphoretics,  especially  if  an  early  and  free  inciBion 
is  made,  which  is  often  just  as  necessary  here  as  in  whitlow,  or  in  an  ordinary 
phlegmonous  boil.  The  opening  should  be  deep  rather  than  extensive,  reaching 
down  to  the  bone,  so  as  to  afford  free  vent  to  the  confined  fluid.  When  the  dis* 
ease  is  slow  in  disappearing,  or  when  abscess  after  abscess  forms,  a  course  uf 
alterative  and  tonic  medicine  will  be  indicated,  along  with  a  proper  regulatioa 
of  the  diet,  and  change  of  air. 

This  disease  occasionally  assumes  an  erysipelaUms  type,  or  it  may  possess  thiB 
type  from  the  commencement.  Its  nature  will  be  denoted  by  the  peculiar  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin,  by  the  tendency  of  the  morbid  action  to  spread  over  the 
surrounding  parts,  and  by  the  peculiar  burning,  itching,  or  stinging  character  of 
the  pain.  The  treatment  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  necessary  in  the 
preceding  case,  only  that  the  inflamed  surface  should  be  painted  freely  with  dilate 
tincture  of  iodine,  and  that,  if  matter  form,  the  incision  should  be  somewhat  more 
extensive. 

/.    HERPETIC  AFFECTIONS. 

The  auditory  passage  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  herpetic  disease,  either  as 
a  primary  affection,  or  as  a  propagation  from  the  auricle,  where  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  It  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  numerous  vesicles,  generally 
more  minute  than  the  smallest  pin-head,  closely  grouped  together,  if  not  conflu- 
ent, and  filled  with  a  thin,  whitish,  or  slightly  yellowish  fluid.  The  surface  upon 
which  the  eruption  rests  is  of  a  dusky  reddish  appearance,  and  the  seat  of  intol- 
erable itching.  When  the  vesicles  break,  they  are  replaced  by  little  ulcers,  chaps, 
or  fissures,  discharging  a  thin,  sanious  fluid,  which  may  be  so  copious  as  to  run 
out  upon  the  ear,  and  even  upon  the  patient's  pillow.  The  auditory  tube  is  red, 
swollen,  angry-looking,  tender,  and,  at  times,  even  quite  painfbl  fh>m  the  great 
extent  of  disease.  The  suffering  is  increased  by  exposure,  by  the  use  of  stimn- 
latiug  food,  and  by  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  affection  may  last  for 
years,  and  finally  extend  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  Besides  the  itch- 
ing, which  is  always  a  prominent  symptom,  the  patient  is  troubled  with  noises 
in  the  ears,  and  with  partial  deafness. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
state  of  the  general  health,  which  always  exercises  a  remarkable  influence  open 
its  progress  and  duration.  The  secretions  must  be  improved  by  a  mild  course 
of  alteratives,  the  diet  must  be  plain  and  non-stimulant,  and  the  bowels  must  be 
moved  from  time  to  time  with  vegetable  cathartics.  If  the  patient  is  robust^  the 
antimonial  and  saline  mixture  may  be  of  service ;  and  in  obstinato  cases  it  may 
be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  gentle  ptyalism,  followed  by  the  use  of  iodide 
of  potassium.  The  best  local  applications,  at  the  commencement  of  the  treatiDeot> 
are  leeches  with  warm  water-dressing,  and  afterwards,  when  the  morbid  action 
has  been  somewhat  moderated,  weak  solutions  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  acetate 
of  lead,  or  iodide  of  iron,  or,  what  I  prefer  to  everything  else,  the  ointmeot  of 
the  oxide  of  zinc,  diluted  with  three  parts  of  prepared  lai^ 
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g,   INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  CERUMIN0U8  GLANDS. 

The  gknds  which  secrete  the  wax  of  the  ear  are  liable  to  inflammation,  either 
m  a  oooseqneoee  of  the  suppression  of  the  cataneoos  perspiration,  disorder  of  the 
dtfestif e  apparatos,  the  extension  of  some  specific  disease,  irritation  of  the  gums, 
aa  in  teething,  or  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body.  Its  characteristic  is  an  inordi- 
nate aecretion  of  cerumen,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  fulness  and  uneasiness 
deep  in  the  auditory  tube,  which  is  at  the  same  time  perhaps  considerably  swollen, 
though  rarely  as  much  as  in  the  more  common  forms  of  inflammation.  The  wax 
i»  of  a  pale-yellowish  color,  of  a  thin  consistence,  almost  like  water,  and  so  abun- 
dant as  to  run  out  of  the  ear  in  considerable  quantity.  If  it  be  allowed  to  remain, 
it  doses  up  the  passage,  becoming  thick  and  hard,  of  a  dark-brownish,  or  black- 
ish color,  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  tube.  Ordinarily  there  is  little 
or  no  impairment  of  the  hearing,  but  nearly  always  more  or  less  noise  in  the  ear, 
especially  when  the  disease  extends  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  in  which 
ease  there  may  also  be  considerable  deafness. 

The  ireaimeni  of  this  inflammation  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  more  ordi- 
nary forms.  An  active  purgative  with  light  diet,  and  a  few  leeches  behind  the 
ear,  generally  suffice  to  put  a  speedy  stop  to  the  morbid  action.  If  the  disease 
has  been  the  result  of  cold,  benefit  will  arise  from  the  use  of  diaphoretics,  as 
Dofer's  powder,  or  a  combination  of  antimony  and  morphia.  To  clear  away  the 
wax,  tepid  water,  containing  a  little  soap,  should  be  gently  injected  into  the  ear, 
followed  by  some  mildly  astringent  lotion,  as  a  very  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  acetate  of  lead,  or  sulphate  of  copper  and  tannin. 

h,    HEMORRHAGE. 

Hemorrhage  of  the  ear  is  a  rare  occurrence.  It  may  be  the  result  of  external 
injary,  or  of  ulceration  of  a  tolerably  large  vessel,  and  may  have  its  seat  either  in 
the  auditory  tube,  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  or  in  the  parts  immediately 
arooDd  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  Cases  have  occurred  where 
the  bleeding  was  so  large  and  unmanageable  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  intemtd  carotid  artery,  laid  open  by  an  extension  of  the  morbid 
action  from  the  ear.  The  blood,  in  these  cases,  gushed  out  of  the  meatus  in 
immense  quantities,  and,  although  it  could  be  temporarily  controlled,  it  ulti- 
mately caused  death  by  exhaustion.  When  it  proceeds  from,  or  passes  through, 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  it  also  escapes  at  the  Eustachian  tube,  from  which 
it  is  either  ejected  along  the  mouth,  or,  as  is  more  common,  it  descends  into  the 
■tomach.  In  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  involving  the  meninges  and  the 
petruuf  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  there  is  often  a  copious  discharge  from  the 
ear,  at  first  of  pure  blood,  and  afterwards  of  sanguineous  serum.  Sometimes  the 
bleeding  is  vicarious  of  the  menstrual  flux. 

Aural  hemorrhage  is  to  be  treated  upon  the  same  principles  as  hemorrhage  in 
other  parta  of  the  body ;  by  attention  to  position,  the  exhibition  of  opium  and 
icetate  of  lead,  cold  applications  to  the  mastoid  process  and  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  the  use  of  the  tampon.  When  the  blood  issues  from  the  fauces,  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  should  be  plugged  with  the  catheter,  its  extremity  being  surrounded 
by  a  bit  of  sponge  to  secure  more  accurate  closure. 

SECT.  in. — DISEASES  OP  THE  MEMBRANE  OP  THE  TYMPANUM. 

a.   WOUNDS. 

The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  liable  to  various  kinds  of  wounds,  either  as 
the  result  of  violence  directly  applied,  or  as  concomitants  of  fractures  of  the  skull. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  probably  more  frequently  injured  than  is  generally  sup- 
poeed.  It  ia  an  interesting  fact  to  know  that,  when  the  lesion  is  not  too  exten- 
Bve,  it  is  readily  repaired  by  an  effusion  of  plastic  matter,  the  process  employed 
by  nature  being  the  same  as  in  the  healing  of  wounds  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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Independently  of  clinic«l  observation,  which  long  ago  CBtablisbed  the  fact,  the 
experiments  of  Valsalva  aro  perfectly  conclnsive  npon  the  subject,  proving  that 
wounds  of  this  membrane  are  susceptible  of  cicatrization,  even  when  tbey  ars 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  loss  of  substance.  This  dietingaished  phyiieiaa 
repeatedly  perforat«d  and  even  lacerat«d  the  membrane  of  the  tympannm  in 
dogB,  which,  after  some  time,  he  killed,  when  he  found  that  the  injury  bad  been 
most  thoroagbly  repaired  in  every  instance.  Similar  experiments  have  been 
performed  since  the  time  of  Talsolva  by  physiologists  and  surgeons,  witli  pre- 
cisely similar  results.  In  the  operation  of  excising  a  portion  of  the  membraBC 
for  the  cure  of  deafness,  formerly  so  much  in  vogne,  the  great  trouble  has  bees 
to  prevent  the  opening  from  closing.  From  all  these  facts,  then,  we  may  deduce 
the  interesting  conclusion  that  wounds  of  this  membrane,  even  when  attended 
with  considerable  loss  of  substance,  are,  in  general,  easily  repaired.  To  promote 
this  occurrence,  in  case  of  accident,  the  treatment  shonld  be  strictly  antiphlogistic, 
particalar  attention  being  paid  to  the  position  of  the  head,  and  free  use  being  made 
of  leeches  behind  the  ear. 

6.    BrPTURE. 

Rnptnre  of,the  membrane  of  the  tympannm  may  be  produced  in  several  ways, 
as  a  fall  upon  the  side  of  the  head,  a  box  on  the  ear,  blowing  of  the  nose,  and  (be 
forcible  introduction  of  a  foreign  body,  as  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  sketch**, 
figs.  223,  223,  and  224,  from  Toynbee.     The  occurrence  is  generally  attended 

Fig.  222.  Rg.  223.  Fig.  224. 
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with  a  loud  noise,  not  nnlike  that  caused  by  the  dischai^  of  a  pistol,  some 
hemorrhage,  and  a  good  deal  of  pain.  Ae  the  edges  of  the  rent  retfun  tbtir 
contact,  the  lesion  is  soon  repaired  by  the  interposition  of  lymph,  without  tai 
permanent  impairment  of  the  hearing. 

C.    INFLAMMATinfr, 

Inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympannm  may  arise  from  vatiovs 
causes,  as  exposure  to  cold,  external  injury,  or  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body 
It  is  a  frequent  seqnel  of  measles,  scarlatina,  and  smallpox,  and  is  ofteo  directly 
dependent  for  its  origin  npon  a  stmmons  state  of  the  system.  Infants  and  young 
children  are  most  prone  to  its  attacks,  especially  such  as  are  naturally  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  or  who  have  suffered  ftom  poverty  and  want.  When  this  is  the  case, 
it  is  often  induced  by  the  moat  trifling  causes,  and  followed  by  the  mtwt  disastrous 
consequences,  such  as  partial  destrnction  of  the  membrane,  and  partial  or  eom- 
plete  deafness. 

Upon  examining  the  inflamed  membrane,  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  tight,  it 
will  be  found  to  exhibit  a  pale  rose  color,  which,  as  the  morbid  action  advanns, 
is  generally  converted  into  a  deeper  hue.  Small,  straggling  vessels  are  seen 
ramifying  over  the  affected  surface,  and  the  part,  Instead  of  being  this  and  tnos- 
parent,  as  it  is  in  the  natural  state,  la  thick  and  opaque,  from  interstitial  deposits. 
The  inflammation  often  affects  the  adjoining  parts,  especially  tfaa  bottom  of  the 
auditory  tube,  and,  when  this  is  the  cale,  there  Is  also  apt  to  be  aa  increase  of 
cerumen,  soon  followed  by  suppuration,  or  a  discharge  of  mnco-pnnilent  natter. 
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Txtnpanitid  is  characterized  by  the  existence  of  more  or  less  pain,  situated 
dt^ep  in  the  ear,  and  extending  to  the  side  of  the  head ;  it  is  generally  described 
by  the  patient  as  exceedingly  sharp,  aching,  and  distressing,  and  is  always  aggra- 
raied  by  load  noise,  stooping,  coughing,  or  sneezing,  and  by  exposure  of  the 
pan  to  the  cold  air.  As  the  disease  approaches  the  suppurative  point,  the  pain 
gOMrally  becomes  throbbing,  and  almost  agonizing,  depriving  the  individual  both 
of  appetite  and  sleep.  The  parts  around  are  now  more  or  less  tender,  and  the 
movemenU  of  the  jaw  add  greatly  to  the  local  distress.  The  sense  of  hearing 
is  nsiuUly  considerably  exalted ;  loud,  cracking,  or  ringing  sounds  are  perceived, 
and  there  is  often  a  feeling  of  fluttering  as  if  an  insect  were  flying  about  in  the 
t^ar.  The  inflammation,  if  at  all  severe,  is  attended  with  high  symptomatic  dis- 
urder,  and  occasionally  with  delirium. 

In  the  treatmeni  of  acute  tympanitis,  active  antiphlogistic  measures  are  indi- 
cated, and  they  should  be  employed  with  the  least  possible  delay,  with  the 
tvufbld  object  of  saving  structure,  and  preventing  cerebral  involvement,  two 
great  dangers  in  every  severe  attack  of  this  kind.  If  the  pulse  is  strong  and 
full,  the  pain  excessive,  the  mind  delirious,  and  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  blood  must 
be  taken  freely  fh)m  the  arm,  the  operation  being  followed  by  the  application  of 
teeehos  over  Uie  mastoid  process,  a  brisk  purgative,  the  hot  foot-bath  and  the 
antimontal  and  saline  mixture,  with  a  sufficiency  of  morphia  to  relieve  suffering 
and  induce  sleep.  Copious  diaphoresis  should  be  aimed  at,  and  promoted  by  tepid 
dnnks.  The  steam  of  hot  water,  directed  upon  the  ear  and  the  adjacent  parts 
by  means  of  a  funnel  inverted  over  a  large  pitcher,  will  often  prove  exceedingly 
gratefn],  and  afford  more  decided  comfort  than  almost  anything  else.  Its  efficacy 
may  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  laudanum  and  powdered  camphor, 
or  camphor  dissolved  in  alcohol.  Covering  the  parts  with  a  large  emollient 
poultice,  or  hot  cloths,  will  also  be  productive  of  great  amelioration.  The 
patient's  bead  should  be  constantly  maintained  in  an  elevated  position,  noise 
should  be  excluded  from  the  apartment,  and  the  surrounding  temperature  should 
be  regulated  with  the  thermometer,  especially  in  cold  weather.  If  cerebral  in- 
Tolvement  is  threatened,  leeching  and  counter-irritatiou  will  be  necessary.  In 
the  event  of  there  being  any  discharge,  the  syringe  and  tepid  water  may  be  had 
reooune  to,  but  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  careful  in  their  use,  otherwise  they  will 
be  sure  to  aggravate  the  disease  instead  of  diminishing  it.  As  to  any  direct 
application,  the  only  one  at  all  admissible,  as  a  general  rule,  consists  of  equal 
parts  of  laudanum  and  sweet  oil,  slightly  warmed,  and  introduced  into  the  bottom 
of  the  ear,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  affected  surface.  Irritating  lotions 
always  prove  prejudicial,  and  cannot  be  too  much  condemned. 

d,   ABSCESS  AND  GANGRENE. 

iDflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  probably  terminates  much 
more  frequently  in  the  formation  of  abscess  than  practitioners  are  aware ;  but, 
evinf  to  the  difficulty  of  examining  the  parts  when  thus  affected,  the  occurrence 
eonmonly  escapes  detection.  The  pus  is  seated  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue, 
ami,  alihoogh  very  small  in  quantity,  generally  leads  to  perforation  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  the  discharge  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear ;  its  formation  being 
ordtnarily  preceded  by  rigors  and  delirium.  The  treatment  is  antiphlogistic.  If 
the  abscess  is  accessible,  evacuation  is  effected  by  a  cataract  needle,  and  cicatriza- 
tion promoted  by  the  cautious  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  upon  the  extremity 
of  apfx)be. 

Ofgtmgrene  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  little  is  known.  Such  an 
ereot  is  doubtless  possible,  and  probably  occurs  not  unfrequently,  especially  in 
KToruloDfl  subjects,  as  a  consequence  of  eruptive  disease.  If  this  were  not  so, 
bow  coold  we  explain  the  extensive  destruction  of  this  membrane  which  occa- 
flKNiaUy  takes  place  within  a  few  days  after  the  establishment  of  inflammation, 
the  occorrenoe  of  necrosis  in  the  temporal  bone,  and  the  almost  insupportably 
fetkl  diacharges  which  attend  certain  diseases  of  the  ear  ? 
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e.    TJLOJEItATION  AND  OTOBRHQBA. 

Ulceration  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  may  be  an  effect  of  ordinary 
inflammation,  both  acute  and  chronic ;  or  it  may  be  caused  by  a  strumous  or 
syphilitic  taint  of  the  system,  most  generally  the  former.  The  erosive  action 
may  display  itself  in  the  form  of  little  superficial  abrasions,  not  larger,  perhapM. 
than  a  small  pin-head,  and  of  a  circular  or  oval  shape ;  or  in  that  of  a  deep  and 
broad  surface,  with  abrupt  and  well-defined  edges,  rapidly  followed  by  perforation 
of  the  affected  part,  and  the  discharge  of  some  of  the  bones  of  the  ear.  The 
ulceration  often  proceeds  until  the  whole  membrane  is  destroyed,  and  all  the 
adjacent  parts,  osseous  as  well  as  soft,  are  involved  in  the  mischief.  In  such 
cases  the  morbid  action  sometimes  extends  to  the  substance  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  thence  along  to  the  brain  and  its  meninges,  leading  to  various  effusions  and 
the  formation  of  abscesses,  from  which  the  patient  seldom,  if  ever,  recovera. 
In  some  cases  there  is,  in  addition  to  these  affections,  facial  paralysis,  from  in- 
Tolvement  of  the  portio  dura,  in  consequence  of  the  propagation  of  the  ulceration 
through  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  this  affection  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  nearly  every 
case  in  which  it  does  not  proceed  from  a  mechanical  cause,  it  is  of  a  strumoas 
nature.  The  subjects  are  generally  young,  delicate  children,  who  are  either  the 
offspring  of  persons  who  have  perished  from  phthisis  or  from  some  allied  disease, 
or  who  are  themselves  destined  to  become  affected  in  that  way.  The  exciting 
cause  of  the  complaint  is  either  exposure  to  cold  or  an  attack  of  measles,  scarla- 
tina, or  some  other  eruptive  malady,  whose  tendency  is  to  impoverish  the  blood 
and  exhaust  the  vital  powers.  The  ulceration  is  frequently  of  a  very  insidious 
character,  coming  on,  without  any  pain,  during  the  convalescent  stage  of  the 
cutaneous  disease,  and  continuing,  with,  perhaps,  but  little  intermission,  for  an 
almost  interminable  period.  We  often  meet  with  cases  of  this  kind  which  have 
'  lasted  for  five,  ten,  and  even  fifteen  years.  The  discharge  is  generally  of  a 
thick,  cream-like  consistence,  of  a  yellowish  color.  Verging  upon  greenish,  and  so 
horribly  offensive  as  to  render  the  patient  disagreeable  both  to  himself  and  to 
those  around  him.  Exposure  to  cold,  derangement  of  the  digestive  org^s,  and 
neglect  of  cleanliness,  always  aggravate  it.  It  is  often  attended  with  fungous, 
or  polypous  growths,  and  is  liable,  unless  closely  watched,  to  be  follow^  by 
inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  A  sudden  suppression  of  such  a 
discharge,  especially  if  accompanied  by  severe  headache,  should  always  be 
regarded  with  suspicion. 

When  ulceration,  by  whatever  cause  induced,  is  of  long  standing,  or  of  con- 
siderable extent,  deafness,  more  or  less  complete,  is  the  inevitable  consequence. 
All,  therefore,  that  can  be  done  in  such  a  case  is  to  endeavor  to  arrest  the  dis- 
ease, and  happy  is  the  surgeon  who  can  succeed  in  his  efforts ;  for  it  may  truly 
be  asserted  that  there  is  no  affection  which  is  more  unmanageable,  or  more  difficult 
to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  remedies.  As  to  any  improvement  of  the 
hearing,  that  is  an  occurrence  hardly  to  be  thought  of.  It  is  only  when  the 
disease  is  slight,  and  the  constitution  has  not  been  impaired  by  previous  suffering, 
that  relief  is  to  be  looked  for  in  this  respect.  The  practitioner,  indeed,  cannot 
be  too  guarded  in  his  prognosis.  His  rule  of  conduct  should  be  to  do  all  he  can, 
but  to  promise  nothing. 

Persons  laboring  under  the  more  aggravated  forms  of  this  disease  occasionally 
perish  from  an  extension  of  the  morbid  action  to  the  petrous  bone,  or  to  this  hone 
and  the  brain  and  its  envelops.  The  danger  is  always  greatest  in  very  young 
children,  in  whom  this  bone  consists  almost  entirely  of  diploS,  or  of  a  soft  spongjr 
structure  inlaid  with  veins.  In  some  cases,  secondary  phlebitis  arises,  appa* 
rently  fh>m  an  extension  of  the  disease  along  the  cerebral  sinuses  and  intenuil 
jugular  veins.  The  parts  most  liable  to  suffer  in  this  manner  are  the  longs, 
pleura,  liver,  and  joints.  The  symptoms  announcing  these  events  are  such  is 
ordinarily  usher  in  the  occurrence  of  pyemia.  The  most  prominent  are  r^w» 
or  chilly  sensations,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  and  rapid  exhaustion  of  the 
vital  powers,  with  excessive  restlessness  and  a  tendency  to  low  mattering  deli- 
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rinm,  eiipecially  when  there  is  serious  involvement  of  the  brain.  In  the  latter 
case,  there  will  also  be  violent  cephalalgia,  and  agonizing  pain  in  the  affected  side 
of  the  head. 

The  treatment  of  ulceration  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  must,  in  general, 
be  conducted  empirically.  When  the  disease  has  been  induced  by  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  body,  or  the  retention  of  pus  from  some  morbid  growth,  the  removal 
of  the  exciting  cause  will  often  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure ;  but  where 
no  positive  information  exists  respecting  this  point,  our  course  must,  necessarily, 
be  one  of  nncertaintf.  A  careful  examination  should  always  be  made  before  we 
begin  the  treatment  of  the  condition  of  the  parts,  by  washing  out  the  ear  with 
tepid  water,  thrown  in  gently  with  a  large  syringe.  The  prominent  indications 
arc,  first,  to  allay  fetor,  and,  secondly,  to  arrest  the  morbid  action.  The  former 
is  folAIled  by  the  cautious  use  of  chlorinated  soda,  injected  into  the  ear  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  the  latter,  by  counter-irritation,  the  topical 
application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  zinc,  or  permanganate  of  potassa:,  and 
bj  attention  to  the  state  of  the  system. 

When  the  disease  is  of  a  strumous  nature,  or  associated  with  debility,  an 
therant  and  tonic  course  will  be  indicated,  consisting  of  iodide  of  iron  and  ex- 
tract of  cinchona,  alternated  with  cod-liver  oil,  and  aided  by  nutritious  diet  and 
exfrcise  in  the  open  air.  The  snrface  should  be  well  protected,  and  sponged 
daily  with  tepid  salt  water,  followed  by  dry  friction.  Too  much  attention  cannot 
be  paid  to  cleanliness ;  for,  apart  from  the  offensive  character  of  the  discharge,  the 
arcamulation  of  pus  in  the  ear  must  necessarily  tend  to  keep  up  the  morbid 
aetioQ,  and  to  increase  the  mischief.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  undoubtedly  among 
cor  best  topical  remedies,  but  too  much  caution  cannot  be  employed  in  its  use. 
The  strength  of  the  injection  should  not  exceed,  at  first,  the  eighth  of  a  grain  of 
the  salt  to  the  ounce  of  water,  from  which  it  may  be  increased  to  the  fourth  of  a 
grain  or  even  more,  according  to  the  tolerance  of  the  affected  surface.  Another 
excellent  article  is  bichloride  of  mercury,  used  still  weaker ;  it  is  particularly 
Ttlaable  in  the  scrofulous  form  of  the  disease,  attended  with  an  abundant  dis- 
charge. Iodide  of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper,  acetate  of  lead,  and  sulphate  of  zinc, 
are,  onder  similar  restrictions,  also  proper  remedies. 

^^lid  nitrate  of  silver  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  employed  in  this 
iffectioD,  but  it  should  be  applied  with  extreme  caution,  otherwise  it  will  inevita- 
bly do  mischief.  Perhaps  the  best  instrument  for  the  purpose  is  that  of  Mr. 
Wilde,  sketched  in  fig.  225.     It  consists  of  a  silver  tube,  six  inches  long,  cut 

Fig.  225. 
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spirally  for  about  three-fifths  of  its  length,  and  having  an  aperture  in  the  side,  or 
a  hollow  at  the  end,  filled  with  the  salt  melted  over  a  spirit-lamp.  The  elastic 
spring  may  be  bent  to  any  point,  and  is  so  yielding  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
ear  fi*om  the  starting  of  the  patient.  The  caustic  should  be  brought  in  contact 
Odly  with  the  edges  of  the  ulcer,  by  the  lightest  possible  touch,  the  application 
being  repeated  about  once  every  fourth  day. 

Whatever  the  applications  may  be,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  discharge 
dry  up  too  rapidly,  lest  disease  should  be  excited  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 
This  precaotion  is  particularly  necessary  in  cases  of  long  standing,  accompanied 
with  extensive  disorganization  of  the  structures  of  the  ear.  To  obviate  this  oc- 
convnce,  and  at  the  same  time  aid  in  arresting  the  ulcerative  action,  an  issue 
A0M  be  established  'behind  the  ear,  over  the  mastoid  process,  and  kept  open 
(ot  a  long  time  after  all  disease  has  apparently  vanished.  When  symptoms  of 
cerebral  involvement  arise,  they  must  be  promptly  met  by  leeches,  blisters,  and 
9ocli  other  means  as  will  readily  suggest  themselves  in  a  case  of  such  emergency. 

Should  the  disease  be  of  syphilitic  origin,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  addition  to 
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the  local  means  here  pointed  ont,  to  place  the  patient  upon  the  use  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  in  small 
doses,  continued  sufficiently  long  to  produce  slight  ptyalism. 

To  the  disease  now  described  the  term  otorrhoea  is  usually  applied ;  and  prac- 
titioners, in  prescribing  for  it,  unfortunately  too  often  forget  that  the  discharge 
which  accompanies  it  is  merely  a  symptom  of  the  affection,  and  not  the  disease 
itself.  Another  mistake  which  is  often  committed  is  the  belief  that  the  maUdj 
upon  which  the  discharge  depends  will  in  time  disappear  spontaneously,  or,  to 
use  a  Tulgar  phrase,  that  the  patient,  especially  if  a  child,  will  gradually  outgrow 
it.  Such  an  opinion  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  culpable,  and  cannot  be  too  sevcrdj 
censured.  The  poor  patient,  confiding  in  the  judgment  of  his  professional  ad* 
yiser,  goes  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until,  awakening  from  his  dream,  he  finds  that 
his  ear  is  completely  disorganized,  and  that  he  is  irremediably  deaf.  8uch  cases 
are  of  constant  occurrence  in  every  community ;  and,  while  they  are  calcnlatvd 
to  awaken  our  sympathy  for  the  suiferer,  they  cannot  fail  to  excite  our  indigna- 
tion at  the  surgeon,  who,  either  through  ignorance  or  indolence,  or  both,  negleeU 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  disesae. 

SECT.  IV. — INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CAVITY  OF  THE  TYMPANUM, 

This  disease,  which  has  been  variously  designated  by  aural  surgeons,  the  tenns 
being  nearly  all  more  or  less  objectionable,  is  seated  in  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  middle  ear,  which  is  continuous,  along  the  Eustachian  tube,  with  that  of  the 
fauces.  As  it  progresses  it  may  invade  other  structures,  such  as  the  fibrous  layer 
of  the  tympanum,  and  even  the  labyrinth  ;  or,  beginning  in  these,  it  may  extend 
to  and  involve  the  mucous  tissue  secondarily.  Unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of 
the  maladies  of  these  delicate  parts  of  the  organ  of  hearing  is  too  limited  to  ena- 
ble us  to  speak  very  positively  upon  the  subject ;  their  deep  situation,  the  diffi- 
culty of  exposing  them,  and  the  infrequency  of  their  fatality,  being  so  many 
reasons  of  the  imperfection  of  our  information.  Inflammation  here  is  probably 
more  common  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  some 
of  the  fatal  cases  of  disease  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  which  we  meet  with,  from 
time  to  time,  have  their  seat  originally  in  the  middle  and  internal  ear. 

Of  the  causes  of  this  disease,  it  is  not  always,  if  indeed  generally,  possible  to 
form  a  correct  idea,  as  they  are  usually  very  obscure.  The  patient,  if  old  enough 
to  give  an  account  of  himself,  often  ascribes  it  to  the  effects  of  cold,  from  expo- 
sure, perhaps  to  a  shower,  sitting  in  a  draught,  or  bathing  in  cold  water.  He  is 
conscious,  at  any  rate,  that  he  was  seized  soon  after  with  pain  in  the  ear,  and  be 
is  consequently  disposed  to  refer  his  suffering  to  that  particular  source.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  this  kind  of  exposure  is  the  most  firquent  ex- 
citing cause  of  internal  otitis.  It  may  also  be  induced  by  external  injury,  by  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body,  by  irritating  applications  to  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum,  and  by  an  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  tonsils  and  fauces  aloag 
the  Eustachian  tube.  Children  and  young  persons  are  its  most  common  subjects, 
especially  such  as  are  of  a  strumous  predisposition.  Occasionally  the  disease  Is 
caused  by  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  system. 

The  affection  is  ushered  in  by  pain  in  the  ear,  which  is  speedily  followed  hf 
fever,  alternating  with  rigors.  The  pain  is  deep-seated,  and,  rapidly  increasing, 
soon  amounts  to  intense  agony,  being  of  a  tearing,  boring,  dragging,  or  pulsatile 
character ;  it  is  aggravated  by  the  slightest  motion  of  the  head,  and  darts  about 
in  different  directions,  as  the  temple,  forehead,  mastoid  process,  and  teeth,  which 
often  ache  most  violently.  Cephalalgia  is  generally  present  fh)m  the  beginnio|; 
and  is  soon  succeeded  by  delirium ;  the  patient  is  unable  to  remain  for  a  moment  in 
the  same  position,  and  is  harassed  with  all  kinds  of  noises,  while  the  sense  of 
hearing  is  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  exaltation ;  the  countenance  Is  flusbedt 
the  eyes  are  suffused,  and  there  is  a  wildness  of  expression  indicative  of  the  most 
intense  suffering.  In  the  worst  forms  of  the  affection,  the  pain  extends  akmgtbo 
Eustachian  tube  into  the  throat;  the  whole  side  of  the  head  becomes  exquisitely 
tender ;  the  fever  increases  in  intensity ;  coma  at  length  sets  in ;  and  the  patient 
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expires  under  aQ  the  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  hrain  and  its  memhrancs.  In 
MOMS  cases,  there  is  facial  paralysis,  from  involvement  of  the  portio  dura  in  the 
aqoednct  of  Fallopins.  Upon  dissection,  matter  is  found  in  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum,  and  also,  not  unfrequently,  over  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
booa^  with  effusion  of  serum  into  the  arachnoid  sac.  In  protracted  cases,  the 
tefflporal  bona  is  carious  or  partially  necrosed,  and  separated  from  the  dura 
maler  by  a  distinct  abscess.  When  the  patient  survives,  the  matter  is  some- 
times suddenly  discharged  through  the  external  ear,  followed  by  partial  relief 
of  the  frigbt^l  suffering  previously  endured.  The  mitigation  thus  produced, 
horever^  is  often  only  temporary,  death  being  caused  afterwards  either  by  ex- 
haostioa,  or,  as  more  generally  happens,  by  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its 
tovelopa.  The  period  at  which  this  event  happens  varies  from  eight  or  ten  days 
to  sertral  mouths.  In  the  latter  case,  the  patient  is  assailed  by  hectic  irritation ; 
b«  becomes  weak  and  emaciated ;  his  conntenance  exhibits  a  sallow,  cadaverous 
appearance ;  there  is  a  profuse  discharge  from  the  ear,  or  from  the  ear  and  the 
Eustachian  tubow;  and  the  mind  is  feeble,  incoherent,  or  fatuous. 

In  regard  to  the  diagnosis  there  is  hardly  a  symptom  that  is  at  all  worthy  of 
reliance.  Perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  violence  of  the  pain,  the  depth  at 
which  it  is  situated,  its  unremitting  character,  and  its  association  with  fever, 
rigors,  and  delirium.  If  the  patient  is  a  child,  the  head  will  be  in  constant 
motion,  and  the  hand  incessantly  carried  to  the  ear :  an  adult  will  express  him- 
self as  being  in  gpreat  torture.  The  general  excitement  is  higher  than  in  exter- 
asl  otitis,  the  ear  is  more  intolerant  of  sound,  and  there  is  always  marked  deli- 
nam,  usoally  beginning  early,  and  lasting  until  the  malady  disappears  or  proves 
fMaL  Another  point  of  distinction  of  some  value  is  that  matter  forms  much 
later  than  in  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  or  of  this  struc- 
ture and  of  the  auditory  tube,  in  which  suppuration  generally  takes  place  in  from 
tweaty-fonr  to  forty-eight  hours.  Finally,  there  is  more  tenderness  in  the  mtts- 
loid  and  temporal  regions  than  in  external  otitis,  and  more  pain  in  moving  the 
bead,  soeexing,  coughing,  and  mastication. 

Tbs  ireaimenl  of  internal  otitis  must  be  prompt  and  vigorous ;  for,  as  the  dis- 
etse  is  one  of  great  danger  both  to  the  part  and  the  system,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  timidity  and  indecision.  The  most  reliable  remedies  are  general  and 
topical  bleeding,  active  purgation,  the  free  use  of  the  autimonial  and  saline  mix- 
ture, the  hot  foot-bath,  Dover's  powder,  and  anodynes  in  doses  sufficient  to  relieve 
psia  and  promote  sleep.  The  best  direct  application  is  the  steam  of  hot  water, 
ftningly  impregnated  with  laudanum,  tincture  of  aconite,  and  powdered  camphor, 
sad  conducted  to  the  ear  by  means  of  an  inverted  funnel,  the  head  being  well 
eoTcred  with  a  blanket  during  the  operation.  One  great  aim  of  the  treatment 
flkonki  be  to  bring  about  early  and  copious  diaphoresis,  experience  having  shown 
tbai  nothing  exerts  so  powerful  an  influence,  after  proper  depletion  has  been 
praeiised,  over  the  morbid  action.  Noise  is  carefully  excluded  from  the  apart- 
ment, and  the  body  steadily  maintained  in  the  semi-erect  posture.  As  soon  as 
the  fjstem  has  been  sufficiently  reduced,  counter-irritation  should  be  established 
ofer  the  mastoid  process,  and  also,  especially  if  the  brain  is  likely  to  be  involved, 
in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  at  first  by  means  of  blisters,  and  afterwards  by  issue, 
crotou  oil,  or  tartar  emetic  ointment  If  structural  lesion  is  dreaded,  mercury 
ahoold  be  given  in  full  doses,  with  a  view  to  its  speedy  constitutional  effects. 
Should  matter  form  in  the  middle  ear,  as  denoted  by  the  convex  and  opaque  ap- 
pesnifice  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  a  puncture  should  be  made  to  serve 
IS  an  eutkt  to  the  pent-up  fluid,  its  escape  along  the  Eustachian  tube  being  gen- 
erally prevented  by  adhesive  inflammation. 

When  the  disease  assumes  the  chronic  fomi,  our  chief  reliance  must  be  upon 
tonici^  light  but  nutritious  diet,  pyogenic  counter-irritation,  and  the  internal  use 
of  minute  doses  of  mercury,  with  a  view  to  slight  but  persistent  ptyalism.  The 
psiitat  is  carefully  watched,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  protect  the  brain  and 
pr«reat  lelapse. 
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SECT.  y. DISEASES  OF  THE  INTERNAL  EAB. 

a.    NKBVOUS  DEAPSESS 

There  is  a  species  of  deafnesB  to  which,  for  the  want  of  a  better  ex 
the  term  nervous  is  applied.  The  symptomB  which  characterize  it  b 
been  well  nnderstood,  but  as  it  respects  its  patholt^j  we  are  still,  in  i^i 
in  conjecture.  It  resembles,  in  many  of  its  essentia]  featares,  Bmaoi 
was,  for  a  long  time,  attributed  to  paralysis  of  the  auditor}'  nerve,  as  ■ 
was  attributed  to  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve.  That  such  an  occnrreni 
Bible  is  undeniable,  but  that  much  more  importance  has  been  aEcril>cd  1 
it  is  entitled  to,  ia  equally  true.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  tbi 
great  majority  of  cases  of  what  ia  called  nervoua  deafness,  the  diseaM 
of  being  caused  by  a  want  of  power  in  the  nerve  of  hearing,  as  a  prima 
depends  wholly  upon  inAammation.  This  has  certainly  been  ascertain 
the  fact  in  r.egard  to  amaurosis,  and  that  the  same  circumstance  obtain 
tion  to  nervous  deafness  is  now,  I  believe,  generally  admitted.  Too  ma 
cannot  be  laid  upon  this  view,  when  we  consider  the  influence  which  it  m 
npoD  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  afections.  Under  the  suppoaitioi 
was,  from  first  to  last,  a  purely  nervous  disease,  the  most  erroneous  pr«i 
pursued,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  one  reason,  among  many  others,  why  am 
dies  have  been  so  long  a  specialty  in  the  hands  of  the  empirics. 

Of  the  exciting  causes  of  this  form  of  deafness,  oar  information  is 
reliable.  In  many  of  the  cases  that  I  have  been  consulted  about  tb* 
appeared  spontaneously,  without  the  patient  being  able  to  assign  an 
whatever  for  its  occurrence.  Occasionally  I  have  known  it  to  come  on  s 
an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  attended  with  an  unusually  tardy  conva 
Measles  and  scarlet  fever  are  also  sometimes  folloived  by  it.  Seven 
worst  cases  of  nervous  deafness  that  I  have  ever  seen,  occnrred,  appai 
consequence  of  bathing  in  cold  water,  after  the  body  had  been  ovcrheatt 
ercise.  Profuse  and  long- con  tinned  diarrhtea,  protracted  hemorrhages, 
dinate  nse  of  pargativcs,  masturbation,  and  abuse  of  sexnal  intercou 
often  been  known  to  induce  the  affection.  Another  cause,  and  one  which 
ing  to  my  experience,  is  more  tiian  commonly  operative,  is  chronic  dysp 
rife  among  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  disease  generally  begins  in  one  ear,  and,  after  continuing  for  soi 
attacks  the  other ;  or  it  may  be  confined  to  one  car  exclusively ;  or. 
may  commence  simultaneously  on  both  sides,  and  proceed  uniformly  or  ol 
until  audition  is  completely  losL  Sometimes  the  disease  is  produced  al 
stantly.  I  saw,  not  long  ago,  a  child,  four  years  old,  who  went  to  bed 
well  in  the  evening,  and  woke  up  completely  deaf  in  the  morning.  Sndd 
and  the  concussion  occasioned  by  the  firing  of  a  cannon  or  even  a  pis 
been  known  to  deprive  persons  instantly  of  the  faculty  of  bearing. 

Nervous  deafness  is  sometimes  hereditary.  I  give  the  following  notes  < 
which  came  under  my  observation  some  years  ago,  as  an  illustration  of  thi 
A  young  man,  aged  twenty-one,  is  partially  deaf  in  his  right  ear,  evidej 
an  affection  of  the  auditory  nerve  ;  the  disease  has  Iwen  coming  on  grad 
eighteen  months,  and  is  steadily  increasing  ;  it  is  attended  with  great 
as  well  as  other  disagreeable  noises,  and  with  occasional  headache. 
never  had  typhoid  fever,  measles,  scarlatina,  or  smallpox.  He  is  on< 
children.  His  eldest  brother,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  is  very  deaf  in  bi 
a  sister,  aged  thirty,  sufi'crs  in  one.  The  father  is  deaf  in  both  ears,  an 
paternal  aunt.  The  paternal  grandfather  is  likewise  deaf.  The  moth 
well. 

The  first  intimation  which  the  patient  usually  has  of  his  infinnity 
haps,  derived  from  bis  friends,  who,  in  their  intercourse  with  biro,  an* 
conscious  that  be  does  not  hear  so  well  as  formerly.  They  are  ob 
addressing  bim,  to  repeat  their  questions  or  answers  more  frequently 
speak  in  a  louder  tone  and  more  emphatic  manner.     Suualtaneoutilf  i 
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oocurreiice  there  are  various  noises  in  the  ears,  at  first  slight  and  occasional,  but 
becoBUBg  gradually  more  and  more  intense  and  steady,  until,  in  time,  they  cou- 
Btitute  the  great  and  absorbing  symptom.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  these 
rounds,  nothing  could  be  more  strange  and  diversified.  Thus,  in  one  case  they 
ncemble  the  ticking  of  a  watch  ;  in  another,  the  ringing  of  a  bell ;  in  a  third, 
tbe  buzzing  of  an  insect ;  in  a  fourth,  the  chirping  of  a  bird.  In  some  instances 
they  are  like  the  rustling  of  the  wind  among  leaves,  the  pattering  of  rain,  the 
Maring  of  a  water-fall,  the  motion  of  a  saw-mill,  the  boiling  of  a  tea-kettle,  or 
the  whistling  of  a  steam-engine.  These  noises  are  generally  confined  to  the  ears, 
but  caaea  not  unfrequently  occur  in  which  they  extend  over  the  whole  head,  caus- 
ing the  most  disagreeable  and  distressing  feeling.  Fatigue,  loss  of  sleep,  expo- 
aore  to  cold,  damp  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  depressing  passions,  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  them,  and  of  aggravating  the  patient's  suffering,  often 
pmdodng  file  of  the  most  dreadful  despondency.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
UDosua]  for  slight  improvement  to  occur,  although  it  is  generally  very  transient, 
lietiog,  perhaps,  not  more  than  a  few  hours,  or,  at  most,  a  few  days.  During 
this  time  the  hearing  is  not  only  improved,  but  there  is  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  sound,  and  illusive  hopes  are  entertained  of  speedy  recovery.  Presently, 
however,  the  symptoms  recur  in  all  their  former  intensity,  and  the  disease  goes 
OQ  rapidly  fh)m  bad  to  worse  until  the  deafness  is  complete. 

There  are  cases  of  this  affection  in  which  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  noise. 
They  generally  come  on  very  suddenly,  in  consequence,  often,  of  some  affection 
of  the  brain,  and  are  of  the  most  hopeless  character,  as  it  respects  recovery.  It 
is  probable  that  this  variety  of  the  disease  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  auditory 
arrve. 

Nervous  deafhess  is  seldom  attended  with  any  pain  in  the  ear  or  the  surround- 
iir  parts.  The  patient,  in  addition  to  the  noises  already  described,  often  com- 
pkine  of  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  organ,  or  a  feeling  as  if  the  auditory  tube  had 
been  stopped  up  with  water;  but,  as  to  actual  pain,  he  does  not  experience  any, 
except  occasionally,  as  an  intercurrent  and  adventitious  circumstance.  The 
feoeral  health  is  variable.  In  many  cases  it  is  impaired,  perhaps,  very  mate- 
tiaUy,  at  the  moment  of  the  attack ;  but  in  some  it  is  apparently  as  perfect  and 
figorons  as  it  ever  was.  Some  of  the  very  worst  examples  of  nervous  deafness 
that  I  have  ever  witnessed  occurred  in  persons  of  this  description.  The  period 
which  intervenes  between  the  commencement  of  the  first  symptoms  and  the 
oecurreoce  of  complete  deafness  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  number  of  years. 
Oecatlonally  the  individual  is  able  to  hear  more  or  less  all  his  life,  especially  if 
he  uses  an  ear-trumpet 

The  ear,  io  nervous  deafhess,  often  retains  its  normal  appearance  most  per- 
fectly. The  secretion  of  cerumen  proceeds  as  before,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ertdence  of  disease  in  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  Sometimes,  however, 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  wax,  and  then  the  drum  is  not  only  unusually  dry, 
but  more  or  less  opaque.  When  touched  with  a  probe,  it  is  often  found  to  be 
miarkably  sensitive,  as  is  the  case  also  frequently  with  the  parts  immediately 
tioond. 

Among  the  thousand  and  one  remedies  that  have  oeen  recommended,  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  relief  of  nervous  deafness,  there  is  not  one  which  is  worthy 
«f  the  slightest  reliance  in  a  curative  point  of  view.  I  have  myself  so  seldom 
derived  any  benefit  from  the  various  means  that  have  suggested  themselves  to  my 
mbid,  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  that  I  have  long  been  induced  to  look 
spoD  it  as  being  generally  altogether  irremediable ;  and  in  this  sentiment  most 
nrgeons  must,  I  am  sure,  fully  coincide.  Whatever  benefit  results  is  usually  of 
a  tnukfient  character,  and  is  due,  in  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  effects 
which  our  remedies  exert  upon  the  condition  of  the  general  health  rather  than 
to  say  improvement  in  the  ear  itself.  The  misfortune  is  that,  in  most  cases,  the 
•ffKtioQ  is  entirely  neglected  in  its  earlier  stages,  at  a  time  when  treatment 
m'gbt,  perhaps,  be  of  service.  The  patient,  thinking  that  it  is  a  matter  of  little 
noneot^  and  that  it  will  gradually  vanish  of  its  own  accord,  feels  little  inclined 
io  apply  for  advice,  and  the  consequence  is  that;  when  his  fears  become  excited, 
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it  is  generally  too  late  to  do  him  any  good.  When  the  disease  supervenes  sud- 
denly, and  in  its  more  decided  forms,  I  belieye  that  no  remedies,  however  judi- 
ciously employed,  will  be  of  any  avail.  All  experience  goes  to  show  that  such 
cases  are  generally  hopeless.  Under  opposite  circumstances,  however,  it  is 
always  proper  to  institute  as  rational  a  course  of  proceeding  as  our  limited 
powers  of  observation  will  admit.  Looking  upon  the  disease  as  being  commonly 
of  an  inflammatory  origin,  and,  therefore,  as  likely  to  produce  structural  disorder, 
I  believe  that  the  best  plan  that  can  be  adopted  is  to  put  the  patient  upon  a  very 
mild  course  of  mercury,  giving  from  a  fourth  to  half  a  grain  of  calomel  three 
times  a  day,  until  there  is  slight  soreness  of  the  gums,  which  should  be  dili- 
gently maintained  for  a  number  of  weeks,  without  any  risk  of  salivation.  If 
plethora  exist,  recourse  may  be  had  to  active  purgation,  leeching  behind  the  ears, 
and  even  general  bleeding,  along  with  light  diet,  and  an  issue  in  the  seek,  or, 
what  is  better,  a  small  issue  over  each  mastoid  process.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  evidence  of  general  debility,  as  happens  in  a  plurality  of  such  cases,  the 
mercury  must  be  combined  with  tonics,  as  iron  and  quinine,  a  nutritious  diet, 
the  shower-bath,  and  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  with  saline  ablutions  and 
dry  frictions.  I  place  great  confidence  in  the  use  of  mercury  in  this  disease, 
particularly  in  its  earlier  stages,  from  its  salutary  effect  in  preventing  stnictoral 
change.  When  the  lesion  is  fully  established,  I  have  never  experienced  any 
benefit  from  it,  and  have,  therefore,  ceased  to  prescribe  it. 

In  regard  to  direct  applications,  it  is  impossible  to  obsm've  too  moch  precau* 
tion.  When  there  is  opacity  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  the  affected 
surface  may  be  gently  touched,  once  a  day,  with  a  little  dilute  mercurial  oint^ 
ment,  or  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  grain  of  the 
salt  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Another  appropriate  remedy  is  glycerin  with  a  small 
quantity  of  spirits  of  camphor.  Whatever  substance  be  employed,  care  most 
be  taken  that  it  acts  merely  as  a  sorbefacient,  and  not  as  an  irritant ;  otherwise 
serious  mischief  may  ensue. 

The  treatment  of  nervous  deafness  by  the  introduction  of  the  vapor  of  nitroos 
ether  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  is,  I  beliefe, 
no  longer  employed  by  any  sensible  practitioner,  notwithstanding  the  high  en- 
comiums  that  were  formerly  lavished  upon  it  by  Kramer  and  other  professed 
aurists.  From  personal  experience  with  the  remedy  I  was  led,  long  ago,  to 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  delusions  of  surgical  practice ;  a  conclusion  fully  verified 
by  the  later  observations  of  others.  Of  electricity  and  electro-galvanism,  as 
means  of  relieving  nervous  deafness,  I  need  not  say  anything  here,  as  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  they  are  of  no  benefit. 

5.    DEAFNESS  FROM  DISEASE  OF  THE  TYMPANUM  AND  OTHER  CAtTSES. 

Besides  the  form  of  deafness  now  described  there  are  others,  some  of  whidi 
are  transient  and  curable,  others  permanent  and  irremediable.  In  order  to 
appreciate  their  character,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  inquire  into  their  caosM. 
These  will  be  found  to  be  both  numerous  and  diversified. 

1.  Deafness  is  often  produced  by  desiruction  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympa* 
num,  either  as  an  effect  of  ulceration,  of  a  wound,  or  of  the  contact  of  some 
acid,  introduced  by  design  or  from  mischief.  When  the  lesion  is  consldeffable, 
it  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  the  small  bones,  and  by  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Injuries  of  the  skull  and  brain  are  oecasionaUy 
followed  by  deafness,  sometimes  partial,  at  other  times  complete.  This  efoet  is 
most  liable  to  supervene  upon  injuries  of  the  base  of  the  cranlaoG^  espedaOy 
such  as  are  attended  with  fracture  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  boae 
and  laceration  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain ;  but  it  may  also  take  phice  when 
the  lesion  is  seated  upon  the  side  and  top  of  the  skull,  and  when  it  ia  appareatiy 
of  a  more  trivial  character.  A  severe  box  upon  the  ear  or  temple  has  been  known 
to  cause  permanent  deafness. 

2.  Mere  concussion  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  sometimts  produces 
deafness.     I  have  seen  several  cases  where  it  was  caused  by  the  dischaiipi?  of  a 
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cs-onon.  a  frnn,  or  even  a  pistol.  Artillerymen  are  occasionally,  in  an  instant, 
d^prircd  of  the  faculty  of  hearing  daring  the  progress  of  a  battle,  or  the  firing 
of  a  «alute,  from  the  sudden  and  violent  agitation  of  the  air.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  notice  a  considerable  flow  of  blood 
from  the  ear. 

3.  Caries  and  necrosis  of  the  temporal  bone  are  a  frequent  source  of  deafness. 
The  same  effect  may  be  induced  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  upon  the  nerve  of 
the  car,  the  long  retention  of  hardened  wax,  the  pressure  of  a  foreign  body  upon 
th«  metubnuie  of  the  tympanum,  the  deposit  of  lymph,  or  tubercular  matter  in 
the  middle  cavity  of  the  ear,  and  occlusion  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

4.  Violent  sneezing  and  coughiytg  have  been  known  to  produce  deafness.  Of 
the  trath  of  this  fact  there  can  be  no  question,  as  several  well-authenticated  cases 
of  it  are  upon  record.  ^ 

5.  Another  cause  of  deafness  is  firequent  washing  of  the  head  in  cold  water, 
cutting  of  the  hair  very  close  in  cold  weather,  or  exposing  the  head,  especially 
when  the  body  is  overheated,  to  currents  of  cold  air. 

6.  The  inordinate  use  of  quinine  has  occasionally  caused  complete  and  irre- 
mediable deafness  in  a  few  hours.  Of  this  occurrence  numerous  cases  are  to  be 
found  among  the  inhabitants  of  our  Southern  States,  where  this  article  is  often 
given  in  eaormous  doses. 

7.  Deafness  is  sometimes  produced  by  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
repnbioa  of  cutaneous  disease,  and  the  suppression  of  habitual  discbarges. 
Lamumi  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  who  suffered  from  deafness  during  four 
iiieoedsiTe  pregnancies. 

8.  Loss  of  hearing  may  be  occasioned  by  effusions  upon  the  base  of  the  brain, 
whether  the  result  of  traumatic  causes,  tuberculosis,  or  common  inflammation. 

9.  Deafness  is  sometimes  dependent  upon  malformation  or  disease  of  the 
internal  ear.  Cases  occur  in  which  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  the  vestibule, 
cochlea,  and  semicircular  canals.  Occasionally  the  labyrinth  is  composed  of  a 
Mogle  cavity,  shut  off  entirely  from  the  tympanum,  as  in  Uie  crustaceous  animals. 
Finidly,  the  internal  ear  is  sometimes  occupied  by  scrofulous  matter,  serum,  fibrin, 
or  a  snbstanee  resembling  chalk. 

10.  The  canse  of  deafhess  may  reside  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  which 
may  be  fiUed  up  with  various  kinds  of  materials,  as  mucus,  lymph,  pus,  and  blood, 
interfering  with  tbc  transmission  of  sound.  A  substance  resembling  tubercle, 
tnd  consisting  of  granules,  epithelium,  and  oil  globules,  has  been  found  in  this 
portion  of  the  ear,  the  occurrence  being  most  common  in  young  subjects  of  a 
scrofnlous  predisposition.  Finally,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  may  be  absent ; 
tod  there  are  cases  in  which  there  is  imperfect  development  of  the  small  bones 
of  the  ear. 

11.  Necrosis  of  the  bony  structures  of  the  internal  ear  is  necessarily  followed 
bj  complete  destruction  of  the  function  of  audition.  In  the  case  from  which  the 
annexea  cut,  fig.  226,  was  copied,  the  necrosis  involved  the 

whole  of  the  cochlea,  vestibule,  and  semicircular  canals,  and  Fig.  226. 

gave  rise  to  the  most  violent  inflammation  of  the  brain,  with 
paialysia  of  the  face,  arm,  and  leg,  and  total  deafness  on  one 
side. 

12.  There  may  be  lesion  of  the  auditory  nerve ;  consisting 
either  in  imperfect  development,  interstitial  deposits,  indura-     N6cro«i«  of  th«  internal 
tioQ,  softening,  paralysis,  or  compression  by  osseous  and  other  ear. 
matter, 

13.  Deafness  may  be  occasioned  by  lesion  of  the  mastoid  process,  the  cells  of 
wi^ch  are  lined  by  a  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  middle  ear,  and 
which  are,  therefore,  liable  to  the  same  kind  of  diseases.  Inflammation,  whether 
tunmatic  or  idiopathic,  may  lead  to  various  changes  in  this  supplemental  portion 
of  the  ear,  all  more  or  less  prejudicial  to  audition.  It  is  also  liable  to  malforma- 
tions, obliteration,  and  scrofulous  deposits. 

14.  Finally,  deafness,  partial  or  complete,  may  be  caused  by  enlargement  of 
the  tonols,  by  polyps  of  the  nose,  and  by  various  affections  of  the  fauces. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  formal  disquisition  respecting  the  (reat* 
ment  of  these  varioas  kinds  of  deafness.  Their  chief  interest  consists  in  tlieir 
diversity,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  inquiry  into  their  character  before  wc 
attempt  their  removal  by  the  use  of  remedies.  Some  of  them,  from  their  very 
nature,  are  incurable ;  others,  for  the  same  reason,  hold  out  a  prospect  of  reliejf 
by  judicious  treatment ;  and  not  a  few  will  disappear  spontaneously,  or  simplj 
by  the  operation  of  time. 

When  the  deafness  depends  upon  the  loss  of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  the  hearing 
may  often  be  greatly  improved  by  an  artificial  substitute,  fig.  227,  consisting  of 

a  circular  or  oval  piece  of  very  thin  India- 
Fig.  227.  rubber,  as  originally  suggested  by  Mr. 
^^^^  ^  Toynbee.     It  is  attached  to  a  very  deli- 
^^HHk^^k^                                     cate  wire  rod,  a  little  more  than  an  inch 
P^^»  ^M^*****                     ^      in  length,  and  may  be  very  easily  intro- 
^^^^^  "                                         duced  and  withdrawn  by  the  patient  him- 
self.    It  should  be  worn  at  first  for  a  few 

To7nbee*8  artifloial  tympanio  membrane.  hourS  OUly  a  day,  and  then  UOt  In  COUtact 

with  the  remnants  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane,  lest  it  should  occasion  irritation.  It  is  always  removed  at  night,  and  the 
ear  syringed  twice  a  day  if  there  is  any  discharge.  When  no  such  contrivance 
is  at  hand,  great  comfort  and  advantage  will  be  derived  from  the  use  of  a  little 
pellet  of  cotton-wool,  moistened  with  glycerin,  and  inserted  into  the  ear,  in 
contact  with  the  aperture  at  its  bottom.  Substitution  may  be  effected  several 
times,  daily,  according  to  the  amount  of  discharge. 

SECT.  VI. — DISEASES  OF  THE  EUSTACHIAN  TUBE. 

The  Eustachian  tube,  which  establishes  a  direct  communication  between  the 
middle  ear  and  the  fauces,  is  liable  to  various  affections,  which  influence,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  function  of  audition.  These  affections  may  be  thus 
enumerated :  1.  Congenital  occlusion.  2.  Inflammation.  3.  Mechanical  obstruc- 
tion.    4.  Stricture. 

1.  Congenital  occlusixm  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  probably  more  frequent  than 
is  generally  imagined.  It  is  similar  to  the  malformation  which  is  met  with  in 
some  of  the  other  mucous  outlets  of  the  body,  as  the  anus,  urethra,  and  vagina, 
and  may  affect  the  entire  canal,  or  be  limited  to  a  particular  portion.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  obstruction  is  caused  either  by  a  small  membrane,  not  unlike  a 
hymen,  or  by  the  presence  of  fibrous,  fibro-cartilaginous,  or  cartilaginous  tissue. 
However  induced,  it  is  generally,  if  not  always,  a  cause  of  deaf-dumbness,  and  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  relief. 

2.  The  Eustachian  tube,  being  lined  by  a  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  fauces,  is  liable  to  inflammation  and  its  various  consequences,  as  thicken- 
ing, ulceration,  and  even  gangrene.  Scrofulous  children,  affected  with  chronic 
disease  of  the  tonsils,  are  particularly  prone  to  suffer  in  this  way.  The  inflam- 
mation of  the  fauces  often  continues  for  years,  being  constantly  subject  to  exacer- 
bations from  the  slightest  exposure  to  cold,  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  excite  and  maintain  general  debility.  The 
membrane,  from  this  habitual  congestion,  becomes  gradually  indurated  and  thick- 
ened from  interstitial  deposits,  and  thus  ultimately  encroaches  very  seriously  upon 
the  caliber  of  the  tube.  Similar  effects  are  often  produced  in  inflammation  of  the 
throat  consequent  upon  some  of  the  eruptive  diseases,  particularly  measles,  scarla- 
tina, and  smallpox.  The  iporbid  action  thus  awakened  not  unfrequently  extends 
into  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  thence  along  the  tympanum,  where,  leading  to 
various  deposits  and  alterations  of  structure,  it  may  be  followed  by  the  worst 
results. 

Ulceration  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  observed  chiefly  in  connection  with  con- 
stitutional syphilis,  attended  with  destruction  of  the  tonsils  and  the  arches  of  the 
palate.     Under  such  circumstances,  the  membranous  portion  of  the  canal  may  be 
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entirelj  eroded,  followed,  during  the  healing  process,  by  occlusion  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  passage.     Gangrene  of  the  tube, is  extremely  rare. 

Inflammaiion  of  the  Eustachian  tube  may  lead  to  a  deposit  of  plastic  matter. 
Sacb  an  e? out,  however,  must  necessarily  be  uncommon,  but  its  occurrence  has 
be»*n  demonstrated  by  dissection,  and,  therefore,  admits  of  no  dispute.  When  the 
qaaatity  is  considerable,  it  may  cause  permanent  closure  of  the  tube.  Of  suppu- 
ratiuD  of  this  passage  very  little  is  known,  but  the  probability  is  that  it  is  much 
more  common  than  is  usually  imagined. 

3.  Mechanical  obstruction  of  the  tube  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  in- 
spissated mucus,  fibrin,  blood,  and  earthy  matter. 

Inordinate  secretion  of  mucus  is  an  occasional  occurrence  in  this  tube,  chiefly, 
we  may  suppose,  as  a  consequence  of  chronic  inflammation.  When  the  fluid  is 
very  thick,  or  long  retained,  it  may  completely  clog  up  the  passage,  and  thus 
seriously  impair  bearing.  The  occurrence  will  be  more  likely  to  happen  when 
the  mucus  is  intermixed  with  plastic  matter.  Fibrin  alone  may  be  a  cause  of 
obstruction,  and  so  also  may  be  a  clot  of  blood,  the  result  of  hemorrhage  in  the 
internal  ear. 

Finally,  a  substance  resembling  chalb — ^probably  nothing  but  altered  tubercular 
matter — is  sometimes  found  in  the  Eustachian  tube,  closing  it  either  partially  or 
completely,  and  thus  acting  as  a  cause  of  deafness. 

4.  Stricture  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  uncommon.  It  presents  itself  in  various 
forms  and  degrees,  but  has  hardly  been  studied  with  sufficient  care  and  attention 
to  enable  us  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  it.  It  generally  appears  as  a 
small,  narrow  band,  stretched  across  the  tube  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  or  as  a 
ring-like  contraction ;  or,  as  when  it  involves  the  osseous  part  of  the  canal,  as  a 
species  of  exostosis,  growing  inwardly  and  filling  up  the  conduit  Sometimes  the 
paiisage  is  obliterated  nearly  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  However  consti- 
tuUMl,  the  obstruction  is  usually  permanent,  although  it  may  not  be  complete. 

The  di<ignosis  of  the  various  affections  of  the  Eustachian  tube  above  described 
can  only  be  established  by  means  of  the  catheter,  all  other  attempts  at  arriving  at  a 
knowledge  of  them  being  useless.  It  was  formerly  imagined  that  the  existence 
of  obstruction,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  could  be  determined  simply  by  infla- 
tion, by  shutting  the  mouth  and  holding  the  nose ;  it  being  asserted  that  if  the 
air  did  not  penetrate  the  tube,  it  was  an  evidence  that  it  was  closed.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  erroneous ;  for  there  are,  as  is  well  known,  many  persons 
who  cannot,  by  any  effort  they  can  employ,  distend  this  passage  at  all,  however 
dear  it  may  be.  I  have  myself  never  been  able  to  blow  air  into  my  left  Eusta- 
chian tube,  although  my  hearing  is  perfect,  and  the  operation  always  promptly 
succeeds  on  the  right  side.  Catheterism,  then,  is  the  only  reliable  means  of 
diagnosis,  and  it  is  so  much  the  more  valuable,  because,  while  it  enables  us  to 
obtain  important  information  respecting  the  nature  of  the  disease,  it  is  one  of  the 
hest  methods  of  cure. 

Catheterism  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  quite  as  simple  an  operation  as  that  of 
the  bladder ;  but  as  it  demands  an  unusual  amount  of  practice,  as  well  as  a  most 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  never 
come  into  general  use.  Besides,  it  is  an  operation  which  requires  great  delicacy 
OD  account  of  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  tube,  as  well  as  of  the  surface  im- 
mediately around.  For  want  of  proper  care  in  its  performance,  serious  mischief 
may  be  produced. 

Different  kinds  of  instruments  are  in  vogue  for  exploring  this  canal ;  some 
Wng  straight,  others  curved ;  some  flexible,  others  inflexible.  The  one  which 
I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  which  will  be  found  to  answer  the 
purpose  most  admirably,  is  represented  in  fig.  228.  It  is  composed  of  silver,  and 
K  consequently,  inflexible,  being  six  inches  in  length,  and  having  a  short  curve 
at  its  distal  extremity,  with  a  very  smooth  probe-pointed  orifice.  It  varies  in 
diameter  from  the  size  of  a  crow  quill  to  that  of  a  small  goose  quill,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient  In  its  general  outline,  it  is  somewhat  conical,  and  the 
ring  at  ita  large  extremity  corresponds  with  the  concavity  of  the  curve  at  the 
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smaller  one ;  an  arrangement  which  is  found  to  be  useful  in  the  introductiou 
of  the  instrument,  as  it  indicates  the  direction  of  its  point. 

Fig.  228. 


Catheter  for  the  EoKtacblan  tube. 

The  patient  being  seated  upon  a  chair  with  the  head  thrown  backwards  against 
the  breast  of  an  assistant,  the  catheter,  properly  oiled  and  warmed,  is  inserted  into 
the  nose,  its  concavity  being  directed  downwards  towards  the  floor  of  the  nostril, 
along  which  it  is  conveyed  until  it  reaches  the  fauces.  Its  point  is  now  turned 
upwards  and  outwards,  so  that  the  ring  of  the  instrument  shall  be  in  an  oblique 
position,  while  its  body  shall  lie  in  close  contact  with  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal 
fossa.  All  that  is  required  now  is  to  pass  the  catheter  gently  on,  when  it  cannot 
fail  to  reach  the  tube,  its  entrance  being  denoted  by  a  want  of  resistance,  and  a 
feeling  as  if  it  moved  in  a  narrow  track.  The  distance  to  which  it  may  be  carried 
will  depend  upon  its  size  and  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  mechanical  obstroc- 
tion.  Under  no  circumstances,  unless  the  instrument  is  uncommonly  small,  can 
it  be  pushed  on  into  the  middle  ear. 

If  now,  while  the  catheter  is  in  its  position,  air  bo  blown  through  it  into  the 
tube,  we  shall  be  able  to  determine,  at  least  in  many  cases,  both  the  degree  and 
the  character  of  the  obstruction.  Thus,  if  the  closure  is  partial,  the  fluid  w\\\ 
readily  find  its  way  into  the  middle  ear,  very  much  as  when  we  attempt  inflation 
by  shutting  the  mouth  and  nose ;  whereas  if  it  is  complete  no  such  effect  will 
follow.  The  presence  of  mucus  may  genei-ally  be  detected  by  the  peculiar  gurgling 
or  rustling  sound  which  the  patient  perceives  as  the  air  rushes  past  the  accumo- 
lated  fluid  ;  and  soon  after  he  will  probably  be  conscious  of  a  diminution  of  the 
disagreeable  noises  which  previously  disturbed  him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
obstacle  is  of  a  solid  nature,  the  sound  produced  by  the  inflation  will  be  indistinct, 
or  similar  to  that  caused  by  blowing  against  a  bone  or  other  hard  body. 

Stricture  of  the  tube,  from  ordinary  inflammation,  may  be  suspected  when 
the  point  of  the  instrument,  after  having  passed  a  certain  distance,  refuses  to 
advance  any  farther.  We  may  suppose  that  the  obstruction  is  osseous,  calcareous, 
or  gristly,  when  the  resistance  is  uncommonly  great,  and  the  contact  of  the 
catheter  elicits  a  sharp  noise.  The  existence  of  mere  deafness,  or  of  various 
sounds,  cannot,  considered  by  itself,  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  closure  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  as  it  is  a  concomitant  of  different  affections. 

Mr.  Toynbee,  whose  vast  experience  in  aural  diseases  entitles  him  to  speak  with 

Fig.  229. 


To7Dbee*B  otoscope. 

the  force  of  authority,  employs,  as  a  means  of  exploring  the  Eustachian  tube,  an 
instrument  of  his  own  invention,  denominated  an  otoscope,  fig.  229,  consisting 
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of  *u  elsslic  tube  about  eighteen  ittchea  id  IcDgtb,  e&ch  end  of  which  is  tipped 
with  ivory  or  ebony.  The  manner  of  using  the  instrumcDt  is  exhibited  in  fig. 
230.     It  will  be  observed  that  ODe  extremity  rest^  ta  the  ear  of  the  sargeon,  the 


other  in  that  of  the  patient.  If  there  is  no  obstruction  of  the  canal,  tho  Eurgeon 
will  distinctty  perceive  a  faint  crackling  sound,  produced,  apparently,  by  a  slight 
Tibretory  movement  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  when  the  patient  makes  a  full 
ud  rapid  expiration,  or  attempts  to  ewallow  bis  ealiva,  no  such  eETects  following 


Fig.  231. 


*hen  there  is  serione  or  complete  occlusion.  When  there  is  thickening  of  the 
macoiis  liniiig  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  the  noise  heard  during  the  examination 
viil  occasionally  resemble  a  gentle  Bappiag,  altbongh  the  Eustachian  tube  may 
ht  perfectly  pervious. 

Direct  exploration  of  the  canal  is  effected  by  Mr.  Toynbec  by  means  of  a  coni- 
moQ  Eastachian  catheter  and  an  clastic  tube,  eighteen  inches  in  length,  one  end 
of  which  has  a  flat  nionth-piece  of  ivory,  with  a  few  deep  notches  in  it,  while  the 
other  is  provided  with  a  small  steel  nozzle,  adapted  to  the  further  extremity  of 
the  catheter,  which  ia  not  qnite  as  large  as  an  ordinary  crow  quill.  The  catheter 
Wing  been  inserted  into  the  Eustachian  tube  in  the  usual  way,  tho  surgeon 
balds  it  with  the  left  hand,  and  places  one  end  in  his  mouth,  and  the  other  in  the 
ntheter,  grasping  it  also  with  the  left  hand.  With  his  right  hand  thus  at  liberty, 
the  surgeon  now  takes  the  otoscope  and  introduces  one  end  of  it  into  the  ear  of 
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the  patient,  who  may  hold  it  there,  the  other  end  beiDg  held  hj  the  surgeoo  in 
his  own  ear ;  or  the  tube  may  be  made  so  tight  as  to  remaio  there  without  bong 
held,  leaving  the  operator's  right  hand  still  free,  as  exhibited  is  fig.  232. 


The  apparatus  being  thus  adjusted,  the  surgeon  blows  very  gently  into  the 
explorer,  and  at  the  same  time  listens  attentively  through  the  otoscope  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  air  enters  the  ear,  and,  if  so,  what  sound  it  produces.  If  the 
tympanain  is  free,  the  air  will  rush  into  it  in  a  clear  stream ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  mucus  be  present,  it  will  cause  a  peculiar  gargling,  replaced  by  a  squeak 
or  babbling  sound,  if  there  is,  in  addition,  thickening  of  the  lining  membrane 

Catheterism  of  the  Hustachi&n  tube  is  an  important  means  of  treatment  in 
affections,  not  only  of  the  canal  itself,  but  of  the  middle  ear,  whether  arising  from 
mere  thickening  of  the  investing  membrane,  or  accnmulation  of  mucus.  In  the 
former  case,  the  mere  contact  of  the  instrument  often  produces  an  excellent  sor- 
befacient  effect,  at  the  same  time  that  it  aids  powerfally  in  the  removal  of  the 
morbid  sensibility  of  the  tnbe,  which  is  so  generally  present  in  inflammation. 
The  operation  may  be  repeated,  at  first,  once  every  fourth  day,  and  afterwards 
every  twenty-four  hours,  the  instrument  being  retained  several  minutes  each  time. 
It  may  be  assisted  by  the  inflation  of  air  from  the  operator's  mouth,  or,  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  catheter,  by  the  patient's  own  efforts. 

When  more  direct  medication  is  required,  the  object  may  be  attained  by  the 
injection  of  tepid  water,  slightly  impregnated  with  some  astringent  article,  as 
sulphate  of  zinc  or  acetate  of  lead.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  solatton 
is  as  mild  as  possible,  otherwise  much  harm  may  result  A  better  remcdj  than 
either  of  these  is  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  abont  an  eighth  of  a  grain 
to  the  ounce  of  water.  Whatever  substance  is  used,  the  iigection  should  not,  on 
an  average,  be  repeated  oftener  than  once  every  third  or  fourth  day. 

Along  with  these  means,  special  attention  shoald  be  paid  to  the  general  health; 
the  diet  properly  regalated,  the  bowels  maintained  in  a  soluble  condition,  and  a 
free  discharge  kept  up  behind  the  ear  by  means  of  an  issue.  When  the  disesM 
Is  obstinate,  and  fairly  attributable  to  the  effects  of  Inflammation,  benefit  may  be 
derived  fi-om  slight  and  steadily  continned  ptyallsm. 

Deafness  caused  by  permanent  occluaion  of  the  Eustachian  tnbe  was  fonneHj 
treated  by  perforation  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  The  operation,  pro- 
posed early  in  the  present  century  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  was  at  one  time  mnA 
in  vogue,  although  it  is  now  obsolete.  The  object  was  to  drill  a  small  opming 
into  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  in  order  to  admit  air  into  the  middle  ur. 
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tbr  kbecDce  from  which,  &s  was  alleged,  was  the  principal  canse  of  the  want  of 
hMriog.  Sabsequently,  as  the  aperture  thos  oiaile  was  found  tti  have  a  teodency 
Kooo  to  close,  thereby  fntstratiug  the  intention  of  the  operation,  an  instrument 
wta  devised  for  cutting  out  a  circular  piece  of  the  membrane.  I  had  occasion, 
nrljr  in  mj  professional  life,  to  give  this  procedure  a  very  fair  trial  in  several 
instances,  bat  aa  no  benefit  whatever  resulted,  I  have  not  since  repeated  it ;  nor 
na  I  find  any  well  authenticated  case  upon  record  in  which  it  was  of  any  per- 
manent service. 

BZCT.  YII. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MASTOID  CELLS. 

Dimase  of  the  mastoid  cells  occurs  chiefly  in  yoong  strumous  subjects,  in  con- 
Mqncnce  of  attacks  of  cold,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  smallpox.  It  is  rarely  met 
with  after  the  twentieth  year,  and  then  mainly  as  an  effect  of  external  violence. 
ManifeMting  itself  originally  as  an  inOammation  of  the  lining  membrane,  it  may, 
ia  its  progress,  gradually  extend  to  the  osseous  structures,  on  the  one  hand, 
causing  caries  and  even  necrosis ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  brain  and  its  envel- 
op*, eventuating  in  abscess  of  the  former,  and  in  thickening  and  effusions  of  the 
lailer.  In  the  milder  varieties  of  the  disease,  which  is  much  oftener  chronic 
than  acute,  there  is,  generally,  simply  an  opaque,  thickened,  and  vascular  state 
of  the  lining  membrane,  with  an  abnormal  secretion  of  mucus,  to  which,  when 
the  inSamniation  is  more  severe,  is  frequently  superadded  a  deposit  of  pus.  In 
the  Utter  case,  especially  when  the  matter  does  not  find  a  ready  outlet  through 
the  wall  of  the  auditory  tube  or  the  tympanic  membrane,  suppuration  is  liable  to 
occar  in  the  lateral  sinus,  in  the  brain,  and  in  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  the 
morhid  action  being  propagated  along  the  veins  of  the  mastoid  cells.  In  children 
before  the  third  year,  the  cerebrum  ia  most  prone  to  suffer  from  abscess  from  this 
cause,  owing  to  the  imperfectly  developed  condition  of  these  cells,  and  their  close 
proximity  to  this  portion  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere ;  bat,  at  a  later  period,  when 
ihew  cavities  are  pretty  fully  formed,  the  mischief  is  generally  seated  in  the  cere- 
bellum and  its  more  immediate  investments.  This  distinction,  first  clearly  pointed 
OUT,  1  believe,  by  Mr.  Toynbee,  is  practically  interesting,  and  therefore  worthy 
of  recollection.  When  the  mastoid  process  becomes  involved,  the  disease,  which 
may  ultimately  extend  to  the  petrous  portion,  if  not,  at 
limes,  also  to  the  squamous,  may  manifest  itself  simply  Fig.  233. 

at  caries,  or  as  caries  and  necrosis,  according  to  the 
utaie  and  violence  of  the  morbid  action. 

Id  the  adjoining  cut,  fig.  233,  from  Wilde,  the  whole 
of  the  mastoid  process,  together  with  a  large  piece  of 
llie  petrons  portion  of  the  tem]toral  bone,  the  posterior 
wall  of  (be  middle  ear,  and  one  of  the  semicircular 
cuala,  was  removed  from  a  child  three  years  old. 

Tbe  mattflr  which  forms  in  disease  of  the  mastoid 
nils,  whether  it  be  limited  to  these  cells,  or  fonnd  also       _      ,    .  . 
luthe  lateral  smus,  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  pia  mater,    cew.nd  pBirom  poriionu/iha 
or  arachnoid  membrane,  is  either  of  the  nature  of  ordi-     i.mponi  boiu. 
iiaiy  pus,  or,  as  not  unfrequeutly  happens,  is  strictly 

of  a  almmous  character,  and  often  quite  offensive.  In  the  lateral  sinus  it  is  fre* 
qutaily  attsociated  with  clotted  blood. 

OolJections  of  pas  in  the  mastoid  cells  either  destroy  life  by  cerebral  irritation, 
or  by  tbe  induction  of  infiammation  and  abscess  in  the  brain  and  its  envelops ; 
or,  if  tbe  patient  survives,  they  may  find  a  partial  vent,  by  ulcerative  action, 
thnrngb  the  auditory  tube  or  tympanic  membrane.  More  rarely,  the  fluid  is  dis- 
charged externally  along  an  opening  in  the  mastoid  process.  Death  occasionally 
occvrs,  is  this  disease,  m>m  pyemia  or  purulent  infection,  as  in  the  interesting 
c&tM  related  by  Abercrombie,  Watson,  Wilde,  Bruce,  and  others. 

Tbe  Mjfiaptoma  of  inflammation  of  the  mastoid  cells  are  not  always  charocter- 
i-'tic,  as  tbe  disease  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  iuflammation  of  the  middle 
tor  and  of  tbe  auditory  canal.     In  general,  it  will  bo  found  that  the  patient  has 
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been  laboring  for  some  time  past  UDder  otalgia,  or  aural  discharge,  probably  coo* 
sequent  upon  some  eruptive  fever,  and  that  he  bears  the  marks  of  dilapidated 
health,  or  of  strumous  disease.  The  pain,  which  is  often  excessive,  is  referred 
to  the  mastoid  process  or  occipital  region,  both  of  which  are  extremely  tender  on 
pressure ;  the  individual  is  feverish,  thirsty,  and  restless ;  there  are  buzzing  noide^ 
in  the  ear;  the  head  is  dizzy  and  aches  violently;  and  delirium  usually  sets  in  ai 
an  early  stage,  always  followed,  when  matter  forms,  by  rigors  and  coma,  if  uot 
also  by  convulsions,  especially  if  there  is  grave  cerebral  involvement  Signs  of 
suppuration  frequently  appear  in  the  auditory  canal,  even  when  the  pus  of  the 
mastoid  cells  makes  no  effort  to  escape  by  that  route  or  by  the  drum  of  the  ear, 
both  of  which,  however,  invariably  show  signs  of  inflammation  at  an  early  i>eriod 
of  the  attack,  the  former  being  red  and  swollen,  the  latter  injected  and  opaque. 

The  treatment  of  inflammation  of  these  cavities  must  be  conducted  autipblo- 
gistically.  Leeches  and  counter-irritation  by  blisters,  with  anodyne  fomenta- 
tions, light  diet,  irritating  purgatives,  and  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture,  are 
the  most  reliable  remedies.  In  chronic  cases,  marked  by  a  strumous  tamt,  an 
issue  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  judicious  use  of  quinine  and  iodide  of  iron, 
will  be  likely  to  prove  beneficial.  A  gentle  course  of  mercury,  especially  in  the 
form  of  the  bichloride,  should  be  tried  vrhen  the  disease  is  unusually  obstinate. 
When  the  brain  is  endangered  by  an  extension  of  the  morbid  action,  the  tym- 
panic membrane  should  be  freely  punctured,  and  the  mastoid  process  promptly 
opened,  to  afford  vent  to  the  pent-up  fluid,  which  is  generally  the  direct  cause  of 
the  cerebral  mischief  and  of  the  carious  or  necrosed  condition  of  the  bone. 


SECT.  Vm. — OTALGIA. 

Pain  in  the  ear  or  ear-ache  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in 
children  and  young  persons,  and  may  arise  from  a  great  variety  of  causes,  as  ei- 
posure  to  cold,  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  or  of  Uie  auditory 
tube,  gout  and  rheumatism,  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  aff'ections  of  the 
teeth.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a  purely  nervous  or  neuralgic  character,  coming  and 
going  in  regular  paroxysms,  like  neuralgic  pain  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Children,  especially  such  as  are  of  a  delicate  constitution,  are  very  obnoxious  to 
severe  attacks  of  ear-ache  from  exposure  to  cold.  The  suffering  usually  comes 
on  in  the  evening,  and  is  generally  aggravated  by  recumbency,  so  that  the  patient 
is  obliged  to  get  up  and  walk  the  room,  or,  if  he  is  a  child,  has  to  be  supported 
in  his  nurse's  arms.  Ear-ache,  often  of  a  very  distressing  character,  is  a  common 
attendant  upon  measles  and  scarlatina ;  and  under  such  circumstances,  as  well  as 
in  many  others,  the  probability  is  that  it  is  merely  a  symptom  of  ordinary  inflam* 
mation  of  some  of  the  structures  of  the  ear.  What  corroborates  this  view  is  the 
fact  that  .the  tympanum  and  auditory  tube  usually  aff^ord  evidence  of  the  morbid 
action,  the  former  being  red  and  injected,  while  the  latter  is  exquisitely  tender, 
and  the  seat  of  an  inordinate  secretion  of  cerumen. 

Neuralgia  of  the  ear  is  most  common  in  children,  although  it  may  occnr  at 
any  period  of  life,  and  under  circumstances  apparently  the  most  opposite.  Its 
causes  are  various,  being  sometimes  purely  local,  at  other  times  constitutional, 
while  in  a  third  series  of  cases  they  are  of  a  mixed  character.  During  my  resi- 
dence in  Kentucky,  where  neuralgia,  in  all  its  forms,  is  exceedingly  common,  I 
met  with  several  cases  of  this  affection,  which  were  unquestionably  of  a  miasma- 
tic origin.  The  paroxjrsms  observed  the  same  regularity  as  those  of  intermit- 
tent fever,  recurring  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  once  every  other  day, 
lasting  for  some  time,  and  then  gradually  disappearing ;  being  generally  preceded 
by  chilly  sensations,  or  even  by  a  severe  rigor,  followed  by  a  copious  sweat,  and 
promptly  relieved  by  the  ordinary  antiperiodic  remedies. 

In  the  treatment  of  otalgia  it  is  a  matter  of  primary  importanca  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  as  upon  a  knowledge  of 
this  must  depend  the  choice  of  our  remedies.  If  the  teeth  are  at  fault  they  muBi 
be  extracted,  or,  at  all  events,  put  in  order,  before  we  can  reaaonablv  hope  for  a 
subsidence  of  the  local  distress ;  and  the  practitioner  who  does  not  inquire  hUi 
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the  condition  of  these  organs,  in  such  cases,  altogether  neglects  his  duty.  The 
remoTal  of  a  carious  tooth  is  often  followed  by  instant  relief,  and  a  permanent 
curte.  When  the  attack  has  been  caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  the  most  efficient 
Uestment  consists  in  a  hot  foot-bath  and  a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder,  along  with 
warm  drinks  and  warm  applications  to  the  ear.  From  three  to  twelve  drops  of 
laudanum,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  should  be  introduced,  tepid,  into 
the  affected  organ,  where  it  should  be  retained  by  means  of  raw  cotton  and  a 
proper  position  of  the  head.  When  the  distress  is  very  violent  and  the  ordinary 
rraiedie0  fail,  leeches  should  be  applied  behind  the  ear,  and  the  bowels  opened  by 
a  brisk  cathartic,  followed  by  an  efficient  diaphoretic. 

In  the  neuralgic  form  of  the  disease,  the  best  remedy  is  quiaia,  either  alone  or 
in  onion  with  strychnia,  arsenious  acid,  and  morphia.  Colchicum  will  be  of 
service  when  the  affection  is  dependent  upon  gout  or  rheumatism. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DISEASES   AND   INJURIES   OF   THE   FRONTAL  SINUS. 

Tqk  affections  of  this  cavity  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  to  resemble  those 
of  the  maxillary  sinns  and  of  the  nose.  The  most  important  are  inflammation, 
abficesa,  fractures,  foreign  bodies,  polyps,  hydatids,  and  encephaloid ;  but,  owing 
to  their  great  infrequency,  their  diagnosis  is  generally  very  difficult,  and  their 
treatment  unsatisfactory. 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  frontal  sinus  may  be  provoked  by  external  injury,  as 
a  fall  or  blow  on  the  forehead ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  caused  by  the  effects  of 
tertiary  syphilis,  or  by  an  extension  of  disease  from  the  nose  by  continuity  of 
•trnctore  through  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  However  induced,  it  is  cha- 
ncterized  by  a  sense  of  weight  and  fnlness,  and  by  a  dull,  heavy,  aching  pain 
along  the  eyebrow,  accompanied,  in  most  cases,  by  sneezing  and  a  discharge  of 
watery  mucns  from  the  nose,  with  lachrymation  and  suffnsion  of  the  eye,  more 
or  lees  cephalalgia,  and  other  evidences  of  indisposition,  such  as  attend  the  more 
wvere  forms  of  coryza.  An  unusual  amount  of  mucus  is  no  doubt  poured  out 
into  the  sinus,  and  when  the  inflammation  is  at  all  severe,  this,  acting  obstruct- 
ioghr,  or  not  finding  a  ready  outlet,  may  seriously  aggravate  the  patient's  suffering. 

The  treatment  must  be  by  leeching  over  the  affected  sinus,  active  purgation, 
tod  diaphoretics ;  aided,  as  the  morbid  action  declines,  by  sternutatories  with  a 
view  to  their  revulsive  effect  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 

2.  When  the  inflammation  passes  into  abscess,  the  occurrence  will  be  denoted 
hj  an  increase  of  the  local  suffering,  the  pain  assuming  a  throbbing,  tensive, 
palsatUe  character,  and  by  excessive  headache,  delirium,  and  rigors,  followed  by 
fligfa  febrile  disturbance.  The  forehead  and  eyebrow  are  swollen  and  tender,  and, 
if  the  matter  does  not  soon  find  an  outlet,  an  erysipelatous  blush  will  appear 
upon  the  surface,  an  almost  unerring  sign  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  If  the 
case  is  misunderstood,  or  improperly  treated,  the  morbid  action  may  extend  to 
tbe  brain,  or  cause  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  walls  of  the  sinus,  as  occasionally 
bappens  when  the  abscess  is  the  result  of  tertiary  syphilis. 

The  pus  may  find  an  outlet  through  the  nose,  or  through  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  sinns,  though  such  an  event  must  necessarily  be  extremely  uncommon.  Oc- 
Qisionally,  as  when  the  quantity  is  unusually  great,  it  passes  into  the  other  sinus, 
by  breaking  down  the  intervening  septum.  When  it  flows  off  by  the  nose  the 
patient  is  apprised  of  the  fact  by  the  use  of  his  handkerchief. 

The  treatment  must  be  conducted  according  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  prac- 
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tice.  If  the  case  is  urgent,  as  indicated  by  the  cerebral  disturbance  and  the 
erysipelatous  condition  of  the  forehead  and  eyebrow,  the  soft  structures  should 
be  freely  divided  and  a  small  opening  made,  by  means  of  a  suitable  trephine,  into 
the  most  dependent  part  of  the  sinus,  which  may  afterwards,  if  necessary,  be  in- 
jected with  anodyne  and  detergent  lotions  to  promote  the  core. 

3.  Fractures  of  this  cavity  are  uncommon.  They  may  be  caused  by  falls, 
blows,  kicks,  or  gunshot,  and  may,  therefore,  be  either  simple,  compound  or 
comminuted.  A  curious  phenomenon  occasionally  witnessed  in  these  accidents 
is  an  emphysematous  condition  of  the  scalp,  face,  and  eyelids,  produced  by  an 
escape  of  air  from  the  nose  into  the  connecting  areolar  tissue.  The  iiyury,  what- 
ever may  be  its  character,  must  be  treated  upon  the  same  general  principles  as 
fractures  in  other  parts  of  the  skull.  When  the  outer  table  is  depressed,  bo  as 
to  occasion  serious  disfigurement,  elevation  mast  be  attempted,  either  with  the 
lever  alone,  or  with  this  instrument  and  the  trephine.  Loose  splinters  and  any 
foreign  matter  that  may  be  present  should,  of  course,  be  promptly  and  thoroughly 
removed. 

4.  The  frontal  sinus  is  occasionally  the  receptacle  of  foreign  bodies,  either 
formed  within,  or  introduced  from  without ;  more  generally  the  latter.  Thus, 
Bartholin  speaks  of  having  met  with  earthy  concretions,  similar  to  those  which 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  nose.  Several  authors  assert  that  they  have  seen 
worms  in  it,  the  number,  in  one  case,  exceeding  seventy ;  their  development 
having  doubtless  been  due  to  larvee  deposited  in  the  nose,  whence  the  maggots 
crept  into  the  frontal  sinus.  The  annals  of  surgery  supply  us  with  a  number  of 
examples  of  the  lodgment  of  balls  in  this  cavity  in  cases  of  gunshot  wounds ;  and 
there  are  also  several  instances  on  record  where  the  end  of  a  knife-blade  or 
scissors,  broken  off  in  its  passage  through  the  skull,  was  arrested  in  it. 

The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  this  situation  must  necessarily  be  productive 
of  pain,  a  sense  of  weight  and  fulness,  and  probably  also  more  or  less  tume- 
faction in  the  forehead  and  eyebrow.  No  diagnostic  value  can,  however,  be 
attached  to  these  symptoms.  When  the  foreign  body  has  been  introduced  from 
without,  the  nature  of  the  case  may  easily  be  determined,  simply  by  its  history. 

The  proper  remedy  in  these  cases  is,  of  course,  extraction,  a  suitable  opening 
being  made  into  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sinus  by  means  of  a  trephine. 

5.  Polyps,  of  a  gelatinoid  or  fibrous  structure,  are  sometimes  developed  in 
the  frontal  sinus,  or  extend  into  it  from  the  nose,  forcing  apart  its  walls,  and 
causing  more  or  less  pain  and  deformity,  but  affording  no  pathognomonic  signs. 
In  time  the  overlying  bone  becomes  softened  and  attenuated  by  the  pressure  of 
the  tumor,  crackling  under  the  finger  like  parchment.  Yiallet"  and  Rouger  met 
with  a  case  in  which  a  polyp  of  the  frontal  sinus  was  associated  with  an  exostosis 
of  this  cavity ;  and  several  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  a  tumor  of 
this  kind  coexisted  with  a  similar  formation  in  the  nose  and  maxillary  sinut. 
Removal  is  effected  with  the  knife  and  gouge,  a  crucial  incision  being  made  through 
the  integuments  of  the  forehead  so  as  to  admit  the  surgeon's  finger  and  instru- 
ments. 

6.  Langenbeck  and  Brunn  have  each  recorded  the  particulars  of  a  case  of 
what  they  call  hydatids  of  this  sinus,  but  which,  I  suppose,  were  really  nothing 
but  serous  cysts.  The  tumor  during  the  progress  of  its  development  encroaches 
upon  the  forehead  and  roof  of  the  orbit,  pushing  the  eye  forward  and  downward, 
and  thus  occasioning  serious  deformity.  The  diagnosis  must  necessarQy  be 
obscure.  As  the  disease  advances,  however,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sinus  wiU 
be  rendered  so  thin  as  to  yield  under  the  pressure  of  the  fin^r,  and  admit  of  the 
detection  of  fluctuation.  In  doubtful  cases  important  information  might  be 
elicited  by  the  exploring  needle.     The  proper  remedy  is  excision. 

Robert  Eeate,  in  1819,  published,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  London  Medico- 
Chirnrgical  Transactions,  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  so-called  hydatids  of  the 
frontal  bone,  in  a  girl  eighteen  years  old,  but  the  tumor  seems  to  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  areolar  texture,  and  not  in  the  sinus,  which^  howe?or,  became 
accidentally  involved  during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

7.  Encephaloid  of  the  frontal  sinus  is  probably  more  common  than  is  gene  rail/ 
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imtgined.  I  bare  myself  seen  only  one  case  of  it.  The  patient  was  a  gentle- 
nut,  upwards  of  eixty  years  of  age,  who,  twelve  months  previoasly,  had  been 
ttiied,  without  any  assignable  canse,  wilb  wbat  he  supposed  to  be  an  attack  of 
njrsipclas  of  the  forehead  and  face.  On  recovering  from  this,  he  noticed  an 
nnusnal  fulness  over  the  left  eyebrow,  attended  with  great  hardnegs  and  excessive 
pain.  The  lids  continaed  to  swell,  and  the  left  nostril,  by  degrees,  became  ob- 
Rtrncted  and  the  scat  of  a  thin,  sanious  discharge,  more  or  less  profase,  and,  at 
timet,  quite  fetid.  At  length  several  openings  fonned  Dpon  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  tumor,  giving  vent  to  thick,  yellowish  pus,  and  readily  admitting  of 
tbe  passage  of  a  probe  into  the  nose.  Upon  enlarging  these  openings,  the  sinus 
wu  found  to  be  occupied  by  a  soft,  fungous  mass,  the  overlying  bone  being 
toftened  and  disintegrated.     The  morbid  growth  presented  all  the  characteristics, 

Ehjsically  and  microscopically,  of  enccphaloid.     The  patient  passed  out  of  my 
tnds  in  a  few  weeks,  and  died  soon  afler,  completely  exhausted. 
Of  tcirrhtts,  colloid,  and  melanosis  of  the  frontal  sinus  the  annals  of  surgery 
da  not,  80  br  as  I  know,  afford  a  solitary  example. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

INJURIES  AND    DISEASES   OF  THE   NOSE   AND   ITS 
CAVITIES. 

Thi  nose  is  subject  to  various  affections.  The  most  common  are  hemorrhage, 
nli^cration,  polyps,  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  certain  malformations, 
ud  foreign  bodies. 

For  examining  the  anterior  portion  of  the  nasal  cavity,  Pig-  234. 

tbe  best  instmment  is  the  bivalve  ear  speculum,  deline- 
Urd  at  p.  298.  The  patient  should  be  seated  upon 
>  chair,  with  the  head  thrown  well  back,  in  order  that 
the  light  may  readily  penetrate  the  nares.  If  the  sun 
is  not  sufBciently  bright,  the  inspection  may  be  con- 
docted  with  the  aid  of  a  wax  taper,  or,  what  is  better,  a 
soitahle  reflector. 

The  examination  of  the  posterior  nares  and  the  adja- 
cent parts  may  be  very  satisfactorily  conducted  with  the 
rKinoncope,  delineated  in  Gg.  234,  and  devised  by  Dr. 
Shnrock,  of  New  York.  It  consists,  as  the  drawing 
Indicates,  of  two  branches,  one  of  which  terminates  in 
a  ipecalnm,  while  the  other  runs  out  into  an  oblong, 
concave  spatula  for  raising  the  soft  palate.  When  the 
malniment  is  properly  adjusted,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  a 
very  good  view  of  the  back  part  of  the  nasal  cavities, 
the  orifices  of  the  Enstacbiau  tubes,  and  the  posterior 
Mpect  of  the  velam.  ■  A  strong  light  is,  of  course,  re- 
^Direil,  and  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  that  of  the  sun 
i*  the  best ;  but  in  cloudy  weather,  and  at  night,  the  ob- 
ject may  very  readily  be  attained  by  means  of  gas-light 
thrown  into  the  fauces  with  a  strong  concave  reflector. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  instrument  is  its  simplicity, 
and  the  fact  that  it  may  be  managed  with  one  hand,  thus 
kaimg  the  other  free  for  the  application  of  remedies. 

Rhinoscopy  was  first  practised  by  Bozzini,  in  180T  ; 
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bat  it  was  almost  forgotten  until  it  was  revived  by  Czermak,  who  has  d^rised 
various  useful  instruments  for  its  successful  performance. 

1.  Hemorrhage. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  from  its  great  vafica* 
larity,  is  a  frequent  seat  of  hemorrhage.  The  exciting  cause  may  be  external 
violence,  as  a  blow,  with  or  without  fracture  of  the  nasal  bones,  or  mere  plethora 
of  the  system,  nature  endeavoring  to  find  a  spontaneous  outlet  for  the  redun- 
dant fluid.  Young  persons,  of  both  sexes,  are  particularly  prone  to  this  dis- 
charge about  the  period  of  puberty.  Occasionally  the  flow  is  vicarioua  of 
the  menstrual  flux.  The  amount  of  bleeding  varies  in  different  instances,  from 
a  few  drachms  to  a  number  of  ounces.  In  the  latter  case,  and  especially  when 
the  discharge  is  of  frequent  recurrence,  excessive  debility,  and  even  loss  of 
life,  may  be  the  result,  as  I  have  witnessed  in  not  less  than  three  instancee. 
The  blood  generally  proceeds  from  one  nostril  only ;  very  rarely  from  both.  In 
the  milder  cases,  it  probably  emanates  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  from  the 
inferior  portion  of  the  nasal  septum. 

The  milder  forms  of  nasal  hemorrhage  require  no  special  interference ;  nor 
does  the  practitioner  interpose  his  authority  when  the  discharge  is  vicarious,  or 
an  effort  of  nature  to  rid  the  system  of  an  undue  supply  of  blood.  It  is  only 
when  the  discharge  is  very  abundant,  or  slight,  yet  so  frequent  in  its  recurrence 
as  to  tend  to  injurious  consequences,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  suppress 
it.  With  this  view  perfect  quietude  of  mind  and  body  is  enjoined,  the  head  and 
shoulders  are  thoroughly  elevated,  and  all  stimulants,  whether  in  the  form  of 
food  or  drink,  are  interdicted.  A  large  bladder,  partially  filled  with  pounded 
ice,  or  a  refrigerating  lotion,  is  applied  to  the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck,  and  a 
lump  of  ice,  enveloped  in  flannel,  to  the  nose.  Sometimes  a  small  piece  of  ice 
may  advantageously  be  inserted  into  the  affected  nostril,  or  held  against  the  roof 
of  the  mouth.  Along  with  these  means  the  patient  takes,  every  three  honrs, 
two  grains  of  opium  and  two  of  acetate  of  lead,  until  the  system  is  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  narcotic,  when  it  may  be  either  entirely  suspended,  or  admi- 
nistered in  smaller  quantities,  and  at  longer  intervals.  One  of  the  most  important 
indications,  in  this  and  all  other  hemorrhages,  is  to  quiet  the  heart's  action, 
and  there  is  no  medicine  so  well  calculated  to  do  this  as  opium.  To  produce 
the  desired  effect  it  should  be  given  in  full  doses,  repeated  from  time  to  timo 
as  circumstances  may  require.  When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  want  of  coagulability  of  the  blood,  the  best  remedies  will  be  perchloride  of 
iron,  or,  what  I  like  equally  well,  the  tannate  of  that  metal,  the  dose  of  the  former 
being  three  grains,  and  of  the  latter,  five  or  six,  every  three  or  four  hours.  The 
bowels  are,  of  course,  not  neglected ;  and  when  the  bleeding  is  connected  with, 
or  dependent  upon,  actual  plethora,  blood  is  freely  taken  from  the  arm,  on  tho 
principle  of  derivation  and  direct  diminution  of  vascular  supply.  Hot  pediluria* 
diaphoretics,  and  vesication  of  the  neck  are  sometimes  eminently  serviceable. 
In  a  very  obstinate  case  of  epistaxis,  resisting  almost  every  conceivable  measure, 
even  plugging.  Dr.  Davenport,  of  Iowa,  promptly  arrested  the  hemorrhage  by 
the  injection  of  a  quantity  of  the  undiluted  perchloride  of  iron. 

In  the  milder  forms  of  epistaxis,  relief  may  sometimes  be  promptly  obtained 
by  pressing  with  the  index  and  middle  fingers  the  ala  of  the  nose  forcibly  against 
the  nasal  septum,  especially  when,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  the  blood  pro- 
ceeds from  the  inferior  portion  of  that  structure.  The  compression  should  be 
steadily  maintained  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  the  head  being  in  the  meanwhile 
strongly  inclined  forwards,  and  care  taken,  when  the  fingers  are  removed,  not  to 
blow  the  nose  for  fear  of  detaching  the  clot 

When  the  above  measures  fail,  or  when  as  much  blood  baa  already  been  lost 
as  the  system  can  bear,  direct  interference  by  obstructive  means  is  required,  and 
that  without  delay.  The  patient  being  supported  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed  in 
the  semi-erect  posture,  a  double  wire,  very  thin  and  flexible,  and  composed  cftlifT 
of  silver  or  iron,  is  passed  along  the  floor  of  the  nostril  into  the  fauces,  where  it 
is  to  be  seized  with  the  finger  introduced  into  the  mouth.  A  strong  double  liga- 
ture, tied  over  a  piece  of  soft  sponge,  or  a  roll  of  cotton,  charple,  or  patent  lint, 
is  then  secured  to  the  loop,  and  drawn  up  into  the  nose  by  rctractiog  the  wife. 
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Th«  Snger  Iwing  still  in  the  month  assists  in  carrying  the  tampon  round  tbe 
pklate  and  in  ai^nsting  it  in  the  posterior  oriGce  of  tbe  naris.  The  wire  is  now 
detached,  and  the  operation  completed  by  tying  the  ends  of  tbe  thread  orer 
another  plug  in  front.  Both  outlets  being  thns  effectually  occluded,  the  bemor- 
riuge  muHt  necessarily  cease  as  soon  as  the  nasal  cftvity  is  filled  with  blood,  which 
lbu»  served  to  compress  and  control  the  bleeding  vessels.  The  parts  are  not  dis- 
torbed  until  the  end  of  tbe  third  day,  when  the  tampons  are  removed,  and  the 
Das»l  cavity  washed  out  with  some  mildly  astringent  lotion,  introduced  with  the 
(jringe. 

When  no  wire  is  at  hand,  the  operation  of  pingging  the  nose  may  be  perfonned 
with  a  gum-elastic  catheter,  a  piece  of  whalebone,  or  a  stick  of  wood ;  in  fact, 
irith  almost  anything.  Tbe  best  contrivance,  however,  of  all,  is  that  represented 
ii  fig.  i39,  and  known  as  Bellocq's  instrument.     It  consists  of  a  silver  tnbe. 


c 


Fig.  235. 


tboot  sis  inches  long,  containing  a  movable  rod  of  nearly  the  same  length,  with 
■  fteel  spring  surmounted  by  a  silver  knob,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  the 
utachment  of  the  ligature  which  holds  the  posterior  tampon.  The  iustruiuent 
is  oue  of  the  moet  perfect  imaginable,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  sni^eou's 
tnuamentarlom.     Fig.  236  exhibits  tbe  manner  of  applying  it. 

Fig.  23a. 


With  any  of  the  means  now  described  the  operation  in  question  may  always 
be  promptly  and  safely  performed,  and  the  practitioner  who  allows  his  patient  to 
bleed  to  death  from  such  a  cause  should,  provided  he  has  had  a  fair  opportunity 
of  exerting  his  skill,  be  held  personally  responsible  for  his  life.  I  have  seen  one 
man,  full  of  health,  and  in  the  prime  of  existence,  perish  from  nasal  hemorrhage, 
wbich  might  have  easily  been  arrested  by  this  simple  procedure. 

Care  must  be  taken  after  this  operation  that  the  plugs  are  not  retained  too 
Iiia(5,  Bs  they  would  be  a  source  of  irritation  and  mischief,  provoking  the  forma- 
tion of  matter,  which  wonld  soon  become  excessively  offensive,  tainting  the 
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atmosphere,  and  poisoning  the  system.  I  have  seen  s^eral  cases  where,  from 
this  cause,  the  patient  lost  his  life,  being  seized  with  a  low  form  of  fever,  attendtsd 
with  delirium,  which  nothing  could  arrest.  In  one  of  the  cases  there  were  marked 
symptoms  of  pyemia.  To  prevent  these  mishaps  the  plugs  should  be  with- 
drawn at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hoars,  and  the  nostrils  well  syringed  with  some 
mildly  detergent  and  deodorizing  lotion,  when,  if  necessary,  substitution  ^ouM 
be  effected.  When  there  is  much  discharge  a  daily  renewal  of  the  dreesiiigs 
may  be  proper.  It  is  impossible  to  direct  too  earnest  attention  to  this  subject 
The  late  Professor  CoUes,  of  Dublin,  is  said  to  have  met  with  a  case  in  which 
the  presence  of  a  plug  in  the  posterior  narls  excited  tetanus. 

Sometimes  the  hemorrhage  may  be  promptly  and  effectually  arrested  by  plog« 
ging  the  nostril  with  a  piece  of  sheep's  intestine,  filled  with  water,  the  fluid  beiog 
introduced  after  the  insertion  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  make  firm  and  equable  pres* 
sure  upon  the  bleeding  surfaces.  This  treatment,  first  suggested,  I  believe,  bj 
Mr.  Green,  of  London,  has  the  advantage  of  admitting  of  the  frequent  injection 
of  cold  water,  until  all  disposition  to  hemorrhage  has  ceased.  Garriel  recoil^ 
mended,  in  1860,  with  a  similar  view,  a  tube  of  caoutchouc,  inserted  into  the 
nose,  and  filled  by  insufflation.  By  carrying  the  tube  back  into  the  fituces,  it 
will  form  an  effectual  obturator  for  the  posterior  naris. 

The  removal  of  the  plug  may  generally  be  easily  effected  by  means  of  a  female 
catheter  or  grooved  director,  passed  along  the  floor  of  the  nostril,  a  pair  of  polrp 
forceps  being  previously  introduced  into  the  month  to  seize  the  foreign  body  the 
moment  it  is  detached.  Such  a  precaution  is  eminently  necessary,  oUierwise  the 
plug,  having  lost  its  hold,  might  fall  upon  the  epiglottis,  and  thus  instantly  pro- 
duce suffocation. 

2.  Ulceration. — Ulcers  of  the  nose,  chiefly  of  a  strumous  and  syphilitic  natore, 
are  sufficiently  conmion,  and  from  their  rebellious  character  and  fetid  disohargB, 
are  often  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  both  to  the  patient  and  practitioner. 
Seated  originally  in  the  mucous  membrane,  they  gradually  extend  in  depth, 
until,  in  many  cases,  they  involve  all  the  component  structures,  cartilage  and 
bone,  as  well  as  fibrous  tissue.  The  disease  generally  commences  high  op  in  the 
nose,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye  of  the  observer ;  but  not  unfrequently  its  first 
effects  are  displayed  upon  the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  or  the  nasal  septam.  In 
the  strumous  variety  one  side  alone  may  suffer,  whereas  in  the  syphilitic  nttrly 
always  both  are  implicated.  Both  forms  are  often  met  with  early  in  life,  and 
hence  it  is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  Per- 
haps, the  most  important  diagnostic  characters  are  that,  in  syphilitic  ulceration, 
there  is,  ordinarily,  greater  derangement  of  the  general  health,  more  extensire 
involvement  of  structure,  and  more  abundant  discharge,  than  in  the  stromoius 
variety.  Useful  information  may  also,  commonly,  be  derived  from  the  history 
of  the  case  and  the  temperament  of  the  patient,  though  the  latter  is  frequently 
of  negative  value,  as  scrofula  and  syphilis  may  coexist. 

The  discharge  attendant  on  this  disease  is  noted  for  the  intensity  of  its  fetor, 
whence  the  tepm  ozsena,  by  which  it  is  generally  designated.  It  is  commonlj 
of  a  thin,  sanious  nature,  irritating,  and  profuse,  requiring  the  frequent  use 
of  the  handkerchief,  rendering  the  poor  sufferer  disagreeable  both  to  himself 
and  to  his  neighbors.  During  sleep  it  often  descends  into  the  fauces  and  the 
stomach,  causing  nausea  and  sometimes  even  vomiting.  In  the  more  aggravated 
forms  of  the  affection  large  quantities  of  inspissated  mucus  pass  off,  or,  collecting 
in  the  nasal  cavities,  form  thick,  brownish  incrustations,  which  drop  off  ev^ 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  day,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  another  crop.  Portions  of 
cartilage  and  bone,  or  even  entire  bones,  often  die,  and  slough  away.  In  syphili- 
tic ulceration,  more  frequently  than  in  the  strumous,  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
often  extend  to  the  proper  bones  of  the  nose  and  palate,  and  occasionally  even  to 
those  of  the  face,  eventuating  in  horrible  and  irremediable  deformity. 

The  treatment  of  ulceration  and  ozaana  must  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the 
exciting  cause.  This,  therefore,  should  always,  if  possible,  be  determined  aa  a 
preliminary  step.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  bloodj  and  fetid  discharge 
may  proceled  from  the  nose  in  consequence  merely  of  the  pretieoco  of  a  fiiraifo 
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body,  retained  secretion,  or  disorder  of  the  general  health.  Sach  eases  are 
B»nAg«d  on  general  principles ;  they  require  no  specific  remedies.  But  it  is 
olberwise  when  the  disease  is  dependent  npon  a  tainted  state  of  the  system.  Here, 
ft  long  coarse  of  treatment,  involving  the  exercise  of  much  patience  on  the  part 
of  the  sufferer,  and  great  skill  on  that  of  the  surgeon,  is  usually  necessary. 
When  the  strumous  character  of  the  malady  is  well  settled,  the  different  prepa- 
rtuons  of  Iodine,  barium,  and  cod-liver  oil  are  brought  into  requisition.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  has  been  induced  by  syphi- 
lif,  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  employed,  to  an  extent  commen- 
surate with  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  In  general,  there  is  no  remedy  which 
nakes  so  rapid  and  decided  an  impression  as  local  bleeding  by  means  of  a  leech 
^ipiied  every  fourth  or  fifth  day  directly  to  the  inflamed  surface.  During  the 
beight  of  the  morbid  action,  free  purgation  and  the  antimonial  and  saline  mix- 
ture may  be  demanded.  Ordinarily,  however,  stimulants,  and  not  depletory 
measmva,  are  necessary,  as  is  evident  from  the  pallor  of  the  countenance,  and 
the  emaciated  condition  of  the  frame. 

To  allay  fetor,  and  assist  in  establishing  healthy  action  in  the  affected  parts, 
various  lotions  are  employed.  The  best  are  solutions  of  chlorinated  soda,  per- 
manganate of  potassa,  chloride  of  zinc,  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  sulphate 
of  copper.  These  fluids,  properly  tempered,  are  thrown  twice  a  day  into  the 
DOfftril  with  a  large  syringe,  the  head  being  held  forward  over  a  basin,  and  tho- 
roagb  contact  of  the  liquid  with  the  inflamed  surface  being  effected  at  each  opc- 
xation.  The  rule  is  not  to  permit  the  injection,  in  any  case,  to  smart  beyond  a 
minQte,  atMi^  as  one  article  becomes  inert,  to  substitute  another.  The  black  and 
rellow  washes,  as  they  are  termed,  and  which  are  so  useful  in  certain  forms  of 
sjpbilitic  ulcers  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  objectionable  in  this,  on  account 
of  their  liability  to  descend  into  the  stomach,  and  thus  lead  to  ptyalism.  For 
many  years  past  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing,  with  signal  benefit,  in 
both  varieties  of  the  disease  under  consideration,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
and  taanin,  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  the  former  and  three 
grains  of  the  latter  to  the  ounce  of  water.  When  there  is  much  fetor,  a  small 
quantity  of  chlorinated  soda  may  advantageously  be  added  to  the  other  ingredi- 
ents. In  old,  obstinate  cases,  a  rapid  cure  may  sometimes  be  effected  by  wash, 
ing  out  the  nostril  freely,  twice  a  day,  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  drachm  to  eight  ounces  of  water.  When  the  dis- 
eased spot  can  be  reached,  as  it  may  be,  when  seated  in  the  anterior  and  inferior 
part  of  the  nose,  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  sulphate  of  copper  may  be  ap- 
plied in  substance,  or  the  sore  may  be  touched  very  lightly  with  the  dilute  aci.d 
aitrate  of  mercury.  Some  of  the  milder  unguents,  as  the  citrine  and  calamine, 
may  prove  serviceable  by  softening  the  scabs,  and  promoting  healthy  granulation. 
When  there  is  swelling,  with  pain  or  tenderness  in  the  nose,  leeching  will  bo 
lervieeable. 

3.  Ihfpefirophy, — Hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  ob- 
mrv«d  chiefly  in  children  and  young  persons  of  a  weakly,  strumous  constitution. 
Its  most  common  site  is  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  ; 
it  consists  of  an  enlarged  and  thickened  state  of  the  mucous  tissues,  dependent 
Bpoa  a  process  of  hypemutrition,  along  with  effusion  of  sero-plastic  matter.  The 
MUaoent  bone  occasionally  participates  in  the  disease,  becoming  soft,  porous, 
and  expanded.  Upon  looking  into  the  nostril  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  light,  the 
part  presents  the  appearance  of  a  small  tumor,  of  a  scarlet  color,  and  of  a  spongy 
conai«teoce,  with  numerous  little  vessels  ramifying  over  its  surface.  It  is  gene- 
rally of  alow  development,  and  the  only  inconvenience  which  it  produces  is  its 
medkaaical  obstruction,  which  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  lead  to  considerable 
cmbarrasflneDt  of  breathing  in  the  corresponding  cavity.  Both  nostrils  occa- 
fionally  soflTer,  though  seldom  in  an  equal  degree.  The  only  affection  with  which 
it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  is  polyp,  but  from  this  it  is  always  easily  distin- 
fuialied  t  r  its  site,  scarlet  color,  and  fixedness.  The  disease  may  continue,  with 
pcrimps  htUe  change,  for  years,  and  finally  disappear  spontaneously.  The  reme- 
4ica  best  adapted  to  its  cure  are  purgatives,  and  the  different  preparations  of 
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iodine,  especially  the  iodide  of  Iron,  with  a  leech  occasionallj  to  the  part,  and  the 
semi-weekly  application  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver.  Punctures  and  astringent 
lotions  are  sometimes  beneficial. 

4.  Malformations, — The  most  important  malformation  of  the  nose,  snrgicall? 
considered,  relates  to  its  septum.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  lateral  cnrrature  of 
the  cartilaginous  portion  ofthe  septum,  with  or  without  hypertrophy  of  its  ante- 
rior  extremity.  In  consequence  of  this  deviation,  the  corresponding  cavity  is 
diminished  in  size,  and  the  opposite  one  proportionately  enlarged.  Cases  oocnrin 
which  the  obstruction,  thus  produced,  amounts  almost  to  complete  occluBion,  the 
patient  being  obliged  to  breathe  nearly  entirely  through  the  unaffected  nostril 
The  only  remedy  for  this  affection  is  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  offending  sep- 
tum, care  being  taken  to  avoid  perforating  it.  The  best  instrument  for  perform- 
ing the  operation  is  a  narrow,  pmbe-pointed  bistoury,  with  which  the  necessary 
slicing  is  safely  and  expeditiously  executed.  When  the  obstruction  is  seated  at 
the  very  orifice  of  the  nostril,  a  tolerably  extensive  dissection  may  be  required  in 
order  to  effect  the  desired  object. 

Congenital  imperforation  of  the  nostrils  is  uncommon ;  much  more  so  than  that 
of  the  ear,  anus,  urethra,  or  vagina.  The  occlusion  may  be  caused  simply  by  a 
continuation  of  the  integuments,  or  by  the  presence  both  of  skin  and  of  fibroQs 
tissue.  In  the  former  case,  relief  is  sought  by  a  cautious  incision,  and  the  sab- 
sequent  use  of  the  bougie ;  in  the  latter,  by  excision,  provided  the  obstructioa 
does  not  extend  too  far  back,  in  which  event  it  should  be  let  alone. 

5.  Calculi, — Nasal  calculi,  technically  termed  rhinolites,  are  very  infrequent; 
they  are  usually  situated  in  the  inferior  meatus,  are  of  an  irregular  shape,  and 
vary  from  the  volume  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  eg^.  Their  surface  is  rongh, 
and  they  are  of  a  black,  gray,  or  brown  color,  their  centre  often  consisting  of 
some  foreign  body,  as  the  root  of  a  tooth,  a  bead,  or  a  cherry-stone.  Their  com- 
position is  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  cemented  by  animal  matter.  These 
calculi  are  usually  solitary,  but  sometimes  they  are  multiple,  or  form  in  each 
nostril.  Their  presence  is  productive  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  obstructioa  of 
the  nose,  with  more  or  less  (fischarge  of  a  sanious  and  fetid  character.  When  of 
considerable  bulk,  they  may  cause  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  inflammation  in  the 
neighboring  structures.  Simple  inspection  of  the  nostril  generally  soffices  to 
detect  them ;  when  this  fails,  a  probe  is  introduced,  which,  on  coming  in  contact 
with  the  extraneous  body,  produces  a  characteristic  click,  not  unlike  what  rerolts 
from  the  contact  of  a  sound  with  a  vesical  calculus.  Extraction  is  accomplished 
with  a  hook,  bent  probe,  or  polyp-forceps ;  or,  the  attempt  being  unsuccessfiil, 
the  concretion  is  pushed  into  the  fauces,  a  finger  being  previously  placed  there  to 
receive  it.     Sometimes  expulsion  is  effected  during  a  fit  of  sneezing. 

6.  Foreign  Bodies, — Various  substances  may  find  their  way  into  the  nasal 
cavities  of  children,  being  generally  placed  there  as  a  matter  of  amusement  The 
most  common  of  these  are  grains  of  corn,  peas,  beans,  beads,  pellets  of  paper, 
buttons,  fruit-stones,  rags,  and  pieces  of  ribbon.  If  allowed  to  remain  for  any 
length  of  time,  they  always  induce  inflammation,  and  sometimes  even  ulceration 
of  the  lining  membrane,  with  more  or  less  pain,  and  a  sanious,  fetid  discharge. 
In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Hays,  the  substance,  a  glass  button,  was  retained  up- 
wards of  twenty  years,  keeping  up  constant  irritation.  Their  ordinary  site  is  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  nostril,  between  the  turbinated  bone  and  the  nasal  seplum, 
where  they  are  often  firmly  impacted,  and  consequently  difficult  of  ^wntaneoas 
extrusion.  Should  the  child,  or  an  inexperienced  porson,  attempt  extraction,  m 
too  often  happens  in  such  cases,  the  foreign  body  w!!l  only  be  pushed  fiuiberin, 
and  in  this  way  it  frequently  passes  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sight,  boiag 
arrested,  perhaps,  pretty  high  up  in  the  cavity,  or  forced  against  the  floor  of  the 
inferior  meatus. 

Whatever  the  foreign  body  may  be,  it  should  always,  for  the  reasoos  above 
mentioned,  be  extracted  as  speedily  as  possible.  If  the  child  is  sufficiently  ol<l 
to  co-operate  with  the  surgeon,  he  is  requested  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuft  and, 
during  the  effort  of  sneezing  which  is  sure  to  follow,  expulsion  is  often  promptly 
effected,  especially  if  care  is  taken  at  the  same  time  to  occlude  the  aoond  noalra 
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br  UBrnoa  of  the  finger.  If  the  Bubatance  obatrocts  the  passage  completel7,  it  may 
tAta  be  promptly  dislodged  by  iuauCQation.  I'or  this  purpose  the  UDaffected 
Di«thl  IB  closed  by  external  presaare,  when  the  surgeon  blows  forcibly  with  his 
oVD  inoatb  Into  liie  moatb  of  the  patient,  the  carrent  of  air  thus  established 
being  safficieDt  to  cause  extrusion.  In  general,  however,  the  removal  of  the 
foretfo  body  is  easily  enough  effected  with  a  small,  fiexible,  blunt,  double 
book,  >  probe  beul  at  the  end.  or  a  piece  of  annealed  wire,  formed  into  a  loop. 
The  best  instrument  of  all  is  the  ear -pick,  delineated  at  p.  305.  The  patient 
being  in  a  strong  light  with  the  head  inclined  somewhat  backwards,  the  instru- 
meat  is  carried  obliquely  upwards,  on  a  liae  with  the  external  nose,  above  and 
behind  iho  foreign  body,  which  is  then  extruded  by  a  kind  of  jerking  movement 
of  the  band.  The  great  faalt  usually  committed  by  the  surgeon,  in  his  attempts 
at  extraction,  is  tbat  he  inciines  the  instrument  too  horizontally,  whereby  he  is 
ante  to  push  the  intruder  only  farther  into  the  nostril. 

In  the  American  Jouraal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  April,  1860,  Dr.  W.  S. 
King,  of  the  Kavy,  gives  an  instance  of  the  expulsion  of  a  cherr}'-stone  fi^om  the 
nose  of  a  child  during  the  action  of  an  emetic,  the  month  being  tightly  closed  at 
the  moment  of  emesis  with  a  handkerchief 

When  the  extraneous  snbatance  is  out  of  sight,  it  may  be  necessary  to  wash  it 
away  with  a  stream  of  water  from  a  syringe,  or  to  push  it  into  the  throat,  and 
extract  it  through  the  mouth,  as  in  a  case  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  William 
H.  Pancoast.  The  patient,  an  Irish  servant  girl,  in  stooping  over  a  pincushion, 
accidentally  ran  a  hair-piu,  two  inches  and  a  half  ia  length,  into  the  nose.  When 
he  reached  her,  she  was  bleeding  profusely,  and,  on  expsiidiug  the  nostril,  he 
eouJd  barvly  discern  the  point  of  the  pin,  which  he  immediately  removed  with  a 
pair  of  forceps,  aided  by  the  index  finger. 

In  a  case  mentioned  to  me  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Moorman,  of  Virginia,  the  foreign  body, 
a  large  bean,  introdnced  a  few  days  before  and  pushed  far  back  into  the  nostril 
by  the  prerions  efforts  at  extraction,  was  propelled  forward  within  reach  of  the 
forceps,  by  closing  the  mouth  with  the  hand,  so  as  to  make  the  patient,  a  child 
two  years  old,  breathe  entirely  through  the  nose. 

Finally,  it  may  be  proper,  in  order  to  effect  extraction,  if  the  patient  is  very 
fnetioos  and  anraly,  to  admimster  chloroform;  or,  if  this  is  objectionable,  to 
seeare  his  body  with  a  stont  apron,  ai  in  the  operation  for  hare-lip. 

1.  Polyps. — The  nose  is  a  frequent  seat  of  polyps,  more  so,  in  fact,  than  any 
other  macous  cavity  of  the  body.  Numerous  varieties  of  these  morbid  growths 
have  been  described  by  authors,  but  without  any  foundation  ia  nature  ;  for  there 
are,  in  trath,  only  two,  the  gelatiooid  and  fibrous,  which  possess  sulGciently  dis- 
tinetire  charactera  to  entitle  them  to  separate  consideration. 

The  gelatinoid  polyp,  fig.  237,  resembles,  as  its  name  imports,  a  mass  of  jelly, 
or,  more  cloaely  still,  a  common  oyster.     It  is  of  a  soft  spongy  consistence,  of  a 
white,  greenish  color,  somewhat  translacent,  and 
initated  by  a  prolongation  of  the  mucous  mem-  f'S-  ^7. 

brute.  lu  aarface,  which  is  generally  smooth,  or 
imoath  at  one  point  aud  rugose  at  another,  nearly 
always  presents  a  few  small,  strolling  vessels, 
which  serre  to  impart  to  it  a  peculiar  striated 
■ppearance.  In  its  shape  the  tumor  is  ordinarily 
Kmewtnt  pyriform,  its  attachment  being  by  a 
aanow  pedicle,  while  the  broad,  bulbous  portion 
h>aga  duimwardB  and  forwards  into  the  nostriL 
It  almon  constantly  takes  its  rise  from  the  sn- 
p«rior  tnrbinated  bone;  and  sometimes  exists  in 
gnu  numbers,  thongh  occasionally  it  is  solitary. 
When  esrefnlly  examined,  it  is  observed  to  consist 

<f  acelliil»fibrous  substance,  the  cavities  of  which  a.uiinuid  p^ijp. 

•n  oenpled  by  a  sero-albaminoas  fluid,  much  of 

vhichdraina  off  on  puRctoring  the  investing  membrane.  Owing  to  this  peculiarity 
of  ttraetun,  the  tumor  is  of  bygrometric  character,  expanding  in  damp,  foggy 
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veather,  and  shrinking  in  drjr.  It  is  devoid  of  senaibilitj,  breaks  easily  nuderpret- 
BDre,  is  most  common  io  persona  after  the  age  of  forty,  and  frequently  exiel* 
simultaneoasly  in  both  noBtrils.  Its  volame  is  usually  diminative.  A  polyp  of 
this  kind  occasionally  contains  fibro-cartilaginoas  concretions,  aa  in  a  specimen 
in  my  private  collection,  taken  from  an  elderly  gentleman. 

The  fibrous  polyp,  of  which  the  annexed  cut,  Gg.  238,  from  a  specimen  in  my 
collection,  exhibits  a  well-marked  example,  occurs  at  nearly  every  period  of  lifv; 

Fig.  238. 


I  have  seen  it  in  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  adults,  and  in  old 
people.  More  rare  than  the  gelatinoid  variety,  it  generally  exists  singly,  Ja 
very  prone  to  reappear  after  removal,  and  often  displays  a  malignant  tendency. 
It  is  ordinarily  attached  by  a  broad  base  to  the  euperior  turbinated  bone,  bat 
occasionally  it  springs  from  the  septum,  floor,  or  wall  of  the  nose.  In  tbe  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  it  was  situated  in  the  pos- 
terior  part  of  the  nostril,  so  as  to  be  distincdy  perceptible  in  the  throat.  Bolh 
aides  may  suffer  simultaneously,  but  thia  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  The 
structure  of  the  tumor  is  characteristic ;  it  is  composed  of  fibres,  of  a  white, 
gliatening  color,  eiiceedingly  firm  and  tongh,  closely  knit  together,  and  most 
intricately  arranged.  Interspersed  among  these  fibres  are  numerous  vesseK 
both  arterial  and  venous,  the  walls  of  which  are  very  brittle,  and,  therefore,  liable 
to  give  way  under  tbe  most  trifling  accidents.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  this 
form  of  polyp  is  the  seat  of  frequent,  and,  at  times,  profuse  hemorrhages.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  is  always,  iu  ila  recent  state,  of  a  dark  red,  purple,  or  modesa 
color.  Fhosphatic  deposits  occasionally  occur  in  its  substance,  and  now  and 
then  the  older  portions  undergo  the  cartilaginous,  osseous,  or  earthy  degeneration. 
When  permitted  to  pareue  its  course,  the  tumor  may  acquire  an  enormous  hoik, 
descending  into  the  throat,  protruding  externally,  and  pressing  against  the  walli 
of  tbe  nasal  cavities  in  every  direction.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  the  features 
are  often  frightfully  disfigured,  presenting  that  peculiar  appearance,  seen  in  6g. 
239,  denominat«d  "firog-face." 

A  fibrous  polyp,  the  history  of  which  has  beeu  admirably  elucidated  by  Flao- 
bert,  Huguier,  Nelaton,  Robert,  and  other  French  surgeons,  occasionally  sprisgi 
fi^>m  the  base  of  tbe  skull,  the  petro-occipital  sntore,  tbe  inner  sur&c«  of  the 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  or  even  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ^ioal 
column,  projecting,  as  it  advances,  into  the  nose  and  pharyuz,  and  hence  callid 
the  naeo-pharyngeal  polyp.  It  is  of  a  very  hard,  dense  teocture,  of  a  bluish  or 
purplish  color,  and  capable  of  acquiring  a  large  bulk,  its  growth  being  rapid  and 
uncontrollable  by  medicine.  When  extirpated  it  is  apt  to  return,  although  no* 
and  then  the  operation  is  followed  by  permanent  relief.  A  few  insUnces  art 
recorded  of  a  spontaneous  cure  by  sloughing.  The  tumor  is  nsaally  attached 
by  a  broad  base,  closeiy  idcntiBed  with  the  periosteum  of  the  part  from  which  it 
springs.  In  its  progress,  it  may  extend  down  into  the  larynx,  or,  separating  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx,  pass  into  the  zygomatic  fossa  and  the  face,  althwgk 
such  an  occnrrence  is  extremely  uncommon.    Ko  age  is  exempt  from  its  atUoki; 


Tbe  nymptomg  at  polyp  are  sach  &a  attend  obstruction  of  the  nose  from  snj 
other  cause.     The  Gret  intimation  which  the  patient  ordinarily  has  of  the  disease 


n  a  sense  of  fnlness  and  weight  in  one  of  the  nostrils ;  he  feels  as  if  there  were 
Mine  fleshy  aubstance  in  it,  interfering  with  the  transmission  of  air,  and,  as  a 
nec«aBary  eonsequence,  he  makes  freqnent  and  abortive  efforts  to  clear  his  nose, 
Wn^  his  handkerchief,  perhaps,  erery  half  hour.  Gradually  he  obserrea  some 
discharge,  at  first  of  a  mucous,  then  of  a  purulent,  and  finally  of  a  sanious  char- 
Kter,  fetid,  and  profuse.  The  voice  seldom  remains  natural ;  generally  it  is 
nual,  indistinct,  and  even  snuffling ;  the  sleep  is  embarrassed,  and  attended  with 
lood  snoring,  the  head  being  thrown  back  as  in  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  ;  the 
■ote  is  blown  with  difficulty,  and,  during  every  effort  of  the  kind,  most  of  the 
ccmtenta  of  the  nostril  are  forcibly  projected  into  the  fauces ;  the  sense  of  smell 
is  materially  impaired ;  and  eventually,  as  the  growth  spreads,  the  affected  cavity 
it  completely  deprived  of  its  functions.  At  this  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
the  patient  occasionally  experiences  lachrymation  from  the  pressure  of  the  tumor 
on  tin  nasal  duct ;  partial  deafbess,  fi^m  pressure  on  the  Eustachian  tube ;  and 
^i^t  dissinees,  fitim  pressure  on  the  jagalar  vein. 

The  symptoms  above  enumerated  are,  unfortunately,  not  characteristic ;  they 
n»j  be,  and  often  are,  simulated  by  other  affections.  Thus,  the  person  may 
Itbor  under  enlargement  of  one  of  the  tnrbinated  bones,  hypertrophy  of  the 
miin)aa  membrane,  malposition  of  the  nasal  septum,  or  malignant  disease,  either 
'^  the  nose  itself,  or  of  the  maxillary  sinus ;  or,  finally,  there  may  be  a  foreign 
hodj  ia  the  Qoee,  causing  serious  obstruction,  and  profuse,  sanious,  and  fetid 
disi^srge.  To  make  sore  of  the  diagnosis,  the  polyp  must  be  seen  or  felt.  Pro- 
tn»i<n]  at  either  opening  of  the  nose  at  once  decides  the  matter;  but,  in  the 
sbnaee  of  this,  a  carefhl  inspection  is  made  with  the  speculum,  in  a  strong  light, 
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with  the  head  inclined  backwards ;  a  grooved  director  is  used,  if  necessary,  to 
move  the  tumor  about,  and  determine  its  size,  consistence,  and  point  of  attachment 
If  the  tumor  is  covered  with  mucus,  clearance  is  first  effected  by  blowing  the  now, 
or,  this  failing,  by  means  of  a  pellet  of  cotton  wrapped  round  the  end  of  a  probe. 
When  the  polyp  lies  far  back  it  may  project  into  the  fauces,  and  thus  salisfacto* 
rily  reveal  its  character ;  should  it  not  yet  have  descended,  the  index  finger  is 
introduced  into  the  mouth,  and  carefully  carried  round  the  velum  of  the  palate. 

There  are  several  circumstances  which  generally  serVe  to  distinguish  a  gela- 
tinoid  from  a  fibrous  polyp.  In  the  first  place,  they  differ  essentially  in  Uicir 
complexion ;  the  former  being  always  white,  like  an  oyster,  a  lump  of  mucus,  or 
a  mass  of  jelly,  while  the  latter  is  of  a  deep  red,  purple,  or  modena  color. 
Secondly,  the  gelatinoid  polyp  is  generally  smaller,  and,  consequently,  its  exist- 
ence less  marked  in  dry  than  in  damp  weather,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
fibrous  tumor,  which  is  not  affected  by  atmospheric  vicissitudes  of  any  kind. 
Thirdly,  the  discharge  is  always  less  profuse,  less  offensive,  and  less  bloody  in 
the  gelatinoid  than  in  the  other  form  of  the  disease ;  and,  finally,  there  is  rarely 
any  involvement  of  the  general  health  in  the  former  affection,  while  io  the  latter 
it  seldom  escapes,  especially  in  the  advanced  stages.  There  is  another  circum- 
stance which,  perhaps,  should  not  be  omitted  in  this  enumeration ;  it  is,  that  the 
fibrous  polyp  usually  grows  much  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  and  that  it  has  a 
much  greater  tendency  to  encroach  injuriously  and  disfiguringly  upon  the  sur- 
rounding structures. 

Of  the  causes  of  nasal  polyps  nothing  is  known.  Although  the  disease  has 
often  been  ascribed,  among  other  circumstances,  to  the  effects  of  external  ii\jary, 
the  employment  of  snuff,  the  habit  of  picking  the  nose,  and  the  Irritation  of 
decayed  teeth,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  any  of  them  are  capable  of  exert- 
ing such  an  influence.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  most  growths  of 
this  class  are  developed  without  any  appreciable  cause.  Both  sexes  are  liable 
to  them,  but  males  suffer  much  oftener  than  females.  Polyps  may  attain  a  large 
size  in  a  few  months ;  or,  after  having  made  some  progress,  remain  stationary 
for  an  indefinite  period.  I  have  seen  the  gelatinoid  tumor  attain,  in  less  than  a 
year,  the  volume  of  a  hen's  egg. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  gelatinoid  polyp  of  the  nose  is  occasionally  amenable 
to  local  remedies ;  but  the  cures  thus  effected  are  uncommon,  and  cannot  serve 
as  rules  of  practice  even  in  ordinary  cases.  At  one  time  a  good  deal  of  reliance 
was  placed  upon  the  use  of  finely  pulverized  bloodroot  as  a  snuff,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  affection ;  and  in  1859  Dr.  J.  H.  Reeder,  of  Illinois,  published  the 
particulars  of  two  cases  in  which  prompt  cures  were  obtained  "by  strong  ii\jec- 


Fig.  240. 


Fol7piiB-forQ«|>i. 


tions  of  the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  aided  by  the  application  of  a  piece  of 
sponge  moistened  with  a  solution  of  this  article  to  the  cavity  of  the  noae»    The 
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best  plftn,  howeTer,  generally  is  Dot  to  waste  any  time  in  this  way,  bat  to  pro- 
c««d  at  once  to  the  removal  of  the  tomor.  Fortunately,  this  is  usually  easily 
effected  by  torsion  with  the  forceps.  The  iQatrumeDts  which  I  have  loug  used 
for  this  purpose  are  represented  in  the  adjoining  sketches,  fig.  240.  They  are 
T«ry  tight  and  slender,  being  seven  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  provided 
with  large  rings.  The  blades,  which  are  nearly  three  inchex  long,  are  fenestrated, 
ud  grooved  internally,  with  well  serrated  margins.  The  great  Aialt  of  the  com- 
noD  polyp-forcepa  ie  that  it  is  too  short  and  clumsy.  When  the  tumor  is 
iit«ated  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  nose,  a  carved  instrument  ma;  some- 
times  be  advantageously  employed.  The  mode  of  applying  the  forceps  is  repre- 
■eaicd  in  fig.  241. 

Fig.  241. 


The  patient  being  seated  upon  a  chair,  in  a  strong  light,  with  the  head  sup- 
ported upon  the  breast  of  an  assistant,  the  operator  introduces  the  forceps  as 
high  OS  the  origin  of  the  tumor,  which  he  then  seizes  by  expanding  the  blades 
oitT  its  pedicle.  Assuring  himself  that  the  instrnment  embraces  nothing  that 
ought  not  strictly  to  be  within  its  grasp,  he  tnms  it  gently  upon  its  asis,  or 
round  and  round,  until  he  succeeds  in  detaching  the  morbid  growth.  Were  he 
to  attempt  to  pull  it  off,  be  might  tear  awsy  not  only  the  tumor,  hut,  perhaps, 
also  a  large  portion  of  mucous  membrane,  if  not,  also,  even  a  part  of  one  of  the 
torbinatcd  bones.  The  whole  procedure  should,  therefore,  be  condncted  in  the 
most  carcfht  and  gentle  manner.  If  the  first  attempt  is  unsuccessful,  or  if  a 
part  of  the  polyp  is  broken  off,  the  instrument  is  reinserted,  again  and  again, 
ontil  the  object  is  accomplished,  not  a  particle  of  the  growth  being  left  behind. 
If  more  tumors  than  one  exist,  the  others  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  it 
being  desirable,  if  possible,  to  effect  complete  clearance  at  one  sitting.  The 
blood  which  flows  during  the  operation,  and  which  has  a  tendency  to  conceal 
the  polyp,  is  easily  dislodged  by  blowing  the  nose,  the  sound  nostril  being  com- 
pre^ed  at  the  time  to  render  the  effort  more  effective.  If  riddance  is  imprac- 
ticable in  this  wise,  a  stream  of  water,  or  of  vinegar  and  water,  is  thrown  up 
with  a  large  syringe.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to  suspend  the  operation  on  acconnt 
of  hemorrhage ;  the  bleeding  is  nsually  slight,  and  nearly  always  ceases  spon- 
taneoasly  in  a  few  minutes.  When  it  threatens  to  be  copious  and  persistent, 
plagging  of  the  nose  may  be  proper. 

When  the  tumor  is  situated  far  back  in  the  nose,  or  bangs  down  into  the 
^ce«,  it  may  occasionally  be  broken  off  with  the  indes-fiDger,  introdoced  into 
the  mouth,  and  carried  round  the  palate.  I  promptly  sncceeded  in  removing, 
not  long  ago,  in  this  way,  a  large  gelatinoid  polyp  from  a  youth  of  seventeen  ; 
hot  I  hare  no  idea  that  the  procedure  would  answer  in  the  fibrous  polyp,  or  even 
in  a  gelatiiHMd  with  a  broad  base.     In  the  case  adverted  to,  the  tumor  had 
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a  very  dbitow  footstalk,  attached  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  inferiar 
BDongy  boDe,  aud  was,  therefore,  easily  torn  asander.  Nothiug  can  be  accom- 
plLBhed  here  with  the  forceps,  howerer  iDgeniously  curved  and  dezteronaly  used; 
there  ia  no  space  for  their  application.  When,  therefore,  the  means  juat  described 
are  nnarailiDg,  removal  mnst  be  effected  vith  the  double  caanla  and  a  stout  siWer 
wire,  represeoted  in  fig.  242.     The  instruiueDt,  which  is  fonr  inches  and  a  bait 


Fis^242. 


o 
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in  length,  is  conveyed  along  the  floor  of  the  nostril  as  far  as  the  fauces,  when 
the  loop  of  the  wire  is  properly  expanded,  and  passed  round  the  neck  of  the 
tumor,  as  near  as  possible  to  its  origin.  The  ends  of  the  wire  are  then  firmly 
but  cautiously  pulled,  and  secured  to  the  shoulders  of  the  cannla.  The  annexed 
cut,  fig.  243,  exhibits  the  mode  of  applying  the  instrument.     The  strangalation 

Fig.  243. 


Moda  or  ll^lBf  ■  niiMl  polrp. 

Is  seldom  completed  under  three  or  four  days,  and,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  necM- 
sary  that  the  wire  should  be  freqaentty  tightened.  When  the  polyp  is  nearly 
ready  to  drop  off,  the  finger  is  introdaced  into  the  fauces,  and  the  canul*  is 
rotated  on  its  axis,  to  promote  the  separation,  lest,  taking  place  during  sleep,  it 
Khuutd  permit  the  tumor  to  pass  into  the  windpipe  or  cEsophagus.  In  the  geta- 
tinoid  form  of  the  disease,  the  safest  and  most  expeditions  plan  is  to  twist  off  the 
polyp  the  moment  it  has  been  fairly  embraced  with  the  wire.  I  have  occasionally 
succeeded  in  removing  fibrous  polyps,  when  situated  far  back  on  the  floor  of  the 
Dose,  or  at  the  posterior  nans,  with  an  instramcnt  shaped  like  a  common  chisel, 
not  more  than  two  tines  in  width,  and  beveled  on  one  side  at  the  extremity,  so 
as  to  afford  a  moderately  sharp  edge.  The  growth  is  easily  Gcra|>ed  off  from  its 
connections,  especially  if  counter-pressure  is  made  upon  it  with  the  index-finger 
in  the  fances.  The  operation,  however,  is  generally  attended  with  a  good  deal 
of  bleeding,  rendering  it  occasionally  necessary  to  plug  the  nose. 

When  the  fibrous  polyp  is  of  extraordinary  bulk,  and  quite  inaccessible  by  tiie 
means  now  pointed  out,  its  removal  can  be  effected  only  by  the  knife,  or  the  knifa 
and  saw.     When  the  disease  is  malignant,  no  operation  should  be  atteupt(>d. 
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not  tna  with  a  vien'  to  temporary  alleviation ;  moch  blood  will  be  likclj  to  bo 
Iwt,  lb«  man  i  puis  lion  B  will  be  tedioQs  and  painful,  and  the  patient  may  die  on  the 
uUe.  Under  opposite  circQTu stances,  the  operation  is  pertbrmed  at  all  hazards, 
tad  with  n  prospect  of  a  favorable  issne.  An  incision,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
^,  is  made  along  the  junction  of  the  nasal  and  maxillary  bones,  commencing  jnst 
below  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  terminating  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  nostril, 
th«  flaps  being  dissected  ap,  and  held  asunder. 

So  particular  treatment  Ib  required  after  the  more  common  operations  of  tiiis 
kiod;  tbtjre  is  usually  very  little  iaflammation  or  discharge,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  patient  is  able  to  go  out  about  his  business.  To  prevent  relapse,  it  is  custo- 
miry  to  inject  the  nose  once  a  day  with  some  astringent  wash,  as  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  ailver,  zinc,  copper,  or  alum.  The  practice  may,  however,  in  general, 
be  advantageously  dispensed  with  ;  it  is  only  when  there  is  evidence  of  persistent 
morbid  action  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  beneficial.  In  the  gelatinoid  variety  of 
the  affection,  where  the  tendency  to  regeneration  is  sometimes  most  remarkable, 
■od  also  in  the  gregarious  form  of  this  disease,  I  have  occasionally  broken  off  as 
inach  OB  one-half,  and  even  two-thirds  of  the  implicated  spongy  bone,  believing 
that  this  procedure  was  greatly  preferable  to  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
ordinary  operation. 

For  the  removal  of  the  na»o-pharyngeal  polyp  two  distinct  operations  have 
been  proposed;  one  by  Nelaton,  consisting  in  the  division  of  the  soft  and  hard 
palate ;  the  other  by  Flaubert,  of  Lyons,  consisting  in  the  excision  of  the  upper 
ja«,  first  practised  by  him  in  1840,  and  now  recognized  as  a  perfectly  legitimate 
procedure  in  this  formidable  variety  of  morbid  growth.  The  former  method  is  ' 
tDore  particnlarly  applicable  when  the  tnmor  is  situated  partly  in  the  nose  and 
pvUy  in  the  pharynx,  or  when  it  Bpringe  from  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the 
sknll,  the  suporior  portion  of  the  spine,  or  the  internal  Burface  of  the  pterygoid 
process,  at  the  same  time  sending  a  prolongation  into  the  pharynx.  It  is  executed 
by  dividing,  firet,  the  Boft  palate  in  its  whole  length,  and  then,  by  means  of  the 
nv  and  pliers,  so  much  of  the  hard  palate  as  may  be  necessary  to  afford  com- 
plete access  to  the  parts,  the  mucous  membrane  having  previously  been  raised 
bom  the  bono,  Flaubert's  operation  -is  required  when  the  polyp  springs  ^m 
the  petrons  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  the  petro-oceipital  suture,  or  the  margins 
of  the  forainina  lacera.  In  some  cases,  as  when  the  morbid  growth  is  of  extra- 
ordinary sixe.  the  entire  bone  is  obliged  to  be  sacrificed,  whereas  in  others  partial 
excision  will  suffice. 

Whatever  process  be  adopted,  the  ani^on  ^g-  244. 

tanuot  fail  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  tbo' 
tou^  work-  With  this  view,  after  the  main 
liunor  has  been  removed,  its  base  should  be 
completely  scraped  away,  along,  if  possible, 
with  the  mucous  membrane  and  periosteum 
lawiiich  it  was  attached.  To  do  less,  would 
only  entail  a  speedy  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

It  ia  not  surprising  that  operations  so 
lerere  as  these  should  occasionally  bo  fol- 
kiwed  by  fatal  results,  either  primarily  from 
tjbwk  and  hemorrhage,  or  secondarily  from 
jwmia,  erysipelas,  or  inflammation  of  the 
brain  and  its  envelops. 

Ml  EncepKtUoid. — The  nose  is  occasion- 
ally the  seat  of  encephaloid  ;  sometimes  by 
fiteaaion  from  the  maxillary  sinus,  but  more 
feittrally  by  direct  development ;  chiefly  in 
driMren  and  jonng  persons ;  marked  by  the 
oml  bcal  symptoms,  and  invariably  tending 
todntractlon.  The  tumor,  which  may  spring 
lh»  almost  any  part  of  the  nasal  cavity,  is 
UiUb  to  be  eonfonnded  with  polyp;  but  from  Euoeph>toM  or  th<  doh. 
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this  it  may  commonly  he  readily  distiDgaiehed  by  the  remarkable  rapidity  of  ils 
g^rowth,  by  its  dispoBitioD  to  encroach  apon  the  Burrounding  Etructaivs,  by  tke 
great  abundance  of  the  accompanying  discharge,  and  by  the  early  invotTement 
of  the  constitution,  as  denoted  by  the  cancerous  cachexia.  The  tumor  is  very 
friable,  and  often  bleeds  profusely  flrom  the  slightest  iiijary.  The  horrible  dis- 
figurement produced  by  this  disease  is  well  represented  in  fig.  244. 

The  treatment  is  purely  palliative,  operative  interference  being  entirely  oat  of 
the  question.  By  attention  to  cleanlinoBs,  a  nonrinbing  diet,  and  the  use  of 
opiates,  the  patient  is  rendered  comparatively  comfortable,  and  enabled  to  che 
out  his  miserable  existence. 

9.  Necrosis. — Necrosis  of  the  turbinated  bonee  and  also  of  the  vomer  is  mlb- 
ciently  common  as  an  effect  of  tertiary  syphilis,  The  disease  may  be  limited,  or 
it  may  involve  the  trhole  of  one  of  these  pieces.  The  symptoma  are  mnco-piini- 
lent  discbargo,  more  or  less  abundant,  escessire  fetor,  and  a  feeling  of  weight 
and  soreneEB  in  the  nostril.  The  treatment  consists  of  deodorizing  and  aligbilj 
detergent  injections,  with  removal  of  the  dead  bone  as  soon  as  it  is  fouDd  to 
be  sufficiently  detached.  When  the  vhole  turbinated  bone  is  necrosed,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  break  or  divide  it,  in  order  to  facilitate  extraction. 

10.  Wounds. — Wounds  of  the  nose,  whether  incised  or  lacerated,  demand  the 
nicest  adaptation  of  their  edges,  and  the  most  careful  maintenance  by  wiresntnres, 
introduced  with  a  properly  curved  needle.  Adhesive  strips  may  be  necessary 
to  aid  the  approximation.  Any  tendency  of  the  parts  to  fall  in  towards  tbe  nose 
should  be  counteracted  by  filling  the  nostril  with  a  roll  of  lint;  few  cases,  how- 

*  ever,  will  require  aach  interference. 

11.  Lipoma  of  the  Nose. — There  is  a  curious  affection  of  the  nose — so  curioui 
generally  as  to  excite  the  risibility  of  the  observer — to  which  the  term  lipoma 
is  applied,  from  the  fact  that  it  essentially  consists  in  an. accumulation  of  the 
subcntaneouB  adipose  substance,  along  with  marked  hypertrophy  of  tbe  integu- 
ment The  drawing,  fig.  245,  borrowed  from  Lieton,  exhibits  the  disease  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  development.    The  tumor  has  a  lobnlated  appearance,  or, 

more  correctly  speaking,  it  ii 
Pig.  245.  composed    of   several    distinct 

masses,  having,  seemingly,  one 
common  origin.  The  growth, 
which  is  always  chronic  and 
painless,  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  elderly  male  subjects 
with  a  mddy  complexion  and  an 
active  capillary  circolation,  ad- 
dicted to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  and  to  alcoholic  potations. 
The  chief  inconvenience  which 
it  produces  ia  of  a  mechanical 


character,  obstructing  vision, 
compressing  the  nostrils,  and 
interfering    with     eating     ud 


drinking.  Occasionallythe sur- 
face becomes  very  red  and  in- 
flamed, and  may,  in  time,  erco 
•alcerate.  The  sebaceous  glands 
are  occasionally  much  involrtd 
in  the  morbid  action,  btitig 
--^  enlarged,  obHtructed,  sad  tnii» 

Lipanift  of  iiu  now.  form^  into  diEtiuct  cyala. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  dis- 
ease, whtn  it  baa  attained  any  considerable  development,  is  excision;  wb(o 
small  and  of  recent  standing,  removal  may  sometimes  be  effected  by  sorbefadMrt 
applications,  especially  the  tincture  of  iodine,  a  change  of  the  patient's  haUu. 
and  the  ateiuiy  use  of  purgatives.     When  excision  ia  determined  upon,  tha  tiv- 
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feoQ  may  expect  to  encounter  a  good  deal  of  hemorrhage,  owing  to  the  enlarge- 
Bent  of  the  cotaneoos  and  other  vessels,  bat  this  may  usaallj  be  effectually 
oMtroUed  by  ligature  and  compression.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  inflict  any 
ifiQvry  upon  the  cartilages  of  the  nose. 

\±  Rkinoplaety. — ^The  nose,  from  accident  or  disease,  may  be  so  impaired  in 
it?  Ibrm  and  size  as  to  require  reconstruction  by  the  aid  of  plastic  surgery.  The 
opcfrmtion  which  is  performed  for  this  purpose  is,  accordingly,  denominated  rhi- 
Boplastr.  The  lesion  for  which,  in  civilized  countries,  interference  is  usually 
d»nuuided.  ia  constitutional  syphilis,  or  the  joint  action  of  syphilis  and  mercury, 
which  often  destroys  nearly  every  portion  of  the  nose,  except,  perhaps,  a  small 
Te«t2g«  of  the  bridge,  causing,  thereby,  the  most  hideous  deformity.  The  horror 
sad  distress  of  the  case  are  greatly  increased  when  the  ravages  extend  to  the 
frontal  sinuses,  the  lachrymal  passages,  the  upper  lip,  the  ethmoid  and  spongy 
btmea,  and  the  soft  and  hard  palate ;  in  the  latter  event,  throwing  the  nose  and 
month  into  one  immense  cavern,  an  occurrence  which  not  only  seriously  affects 
the  ^>eech,  but  readily  admits  the  passage  of  food  and  drink  from  the  latter  into 
Ifae  former. 

The  deformities  of  the  nose  recftiiring  plastic  interference  may  very  properly 
be  arranged  under  the  following  heads : — 1.  Loss  of  the  entire  organ,  bones  as 
well  M  soft  parts.  2.  Destruction  of  the  whole  or  greater  portion  of  the  carti- 
Ugec,  the  bridge  remaining  intact.  3.  Mutilation  of  the  tip,  as  when  a  small  piece 
is  cut  or  bitten  off,  including  a  part  of  both  wings.  4.  Loss  of  one  wing,  either 
ftlone  or  together  with  the  nasal  column.  5.  Perforation  of  the  nose,  either  on 
tbe  top  or  at  the  side ;  in  the  latter  case,  with  or  without  participation  of  the 
cheek.  6.  Sinking  of  the  organ  from  destruction  of  the  cartilaginous  septum 
of  the  nose,  the  soft  structures  being  but  little,  if  at  all,  affected.  7.  Loss  of  the 
cahixnn.  8.  Mutilation  of  the  nose  and  upper  lip,  or  of  the  nose,  lip,  and  cheek. 
For  the  repair  of  these  various  defects,  some  of  the  nicest  processes  of  the 
ait  and  science  of  surgery  are  required ;  but,  even  with  the  very  best  skill  that 
can  be  employed  in  their  application,  success  is  by  no  means  always  to  be  looked 
for;  on  the  contrary,  the  surgeon  will  too  often  have  occasion  to  lament  the 
occurrence  of  some  unexpected  or  unavoidable  event  which  frustrates  his  hopes, 
and  disappoints  the  expectations  of  his  patient.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  as  stated  in  the  general  chapter  on  plastic  surgery,  that  everything 
ihould  be  done  beforehand  calculated  to  insure  a  favorable  result.  If  the  opera- 
tion is  entered  upon  heedlessly,  and  without  due  preparation  of  the  part  and 
system,  failure  will  almost  be  certain. 

The  integument  required  for  closing  the  chasm  in  the  nose  may  be  borrowed 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  organ,  or  from  some  distant  part.  In  the 
lodian  method,  as  the  former  proceeding  is  usually  called,  the  flap  is  obtained 
either  fmm  the  forehead,  the  cheek,  the  upper  lip,  or  the  nose  itself,  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case.  In  the  other  procedure,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Taliacotius,  in  commemoration  of  its  inventor,  or  "  the  Italian 
aethod,*'  from  the  country  of  his  nativity,  the  operculum  is  taken  from  the  arm. 
The  operation,  however,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  tedious  and  painful  con- 
fiaemcnt  of  the  head  and  limb,  is  now  seldom  employed,  although  instances 
oeca.sionaily  arise  in  which  it  may  be  had  recourse  to  with  great  aditentage. 

When  an  entire  nose  is  to  be  reconstructed,  the  Indian  method  certainly 
dwerves  the  preference,  provided  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  requisite  amount 
of  sab&tance  from  the  forehead.  Supposing  that  everything  is  favorable  to  the 
<^perition»  the  first  step  will  be  to  measure  off  the  shape  and  size  of  the  flap, 
ror  this  purpose,  the  defective  part  should  be  replaced  with  a  wax-mould,  a  piece 
of  iHBtta-percha,  or  a  lump  of  dough,  representing  as  accurately  as  possible  the 
outtine  and  dimensions  of  the  original  organ.  A  piece  of  soft  leather  is  then 
strelched  over  the  artificial  nose,  to  the  shape  of  which  it  is  cut  with  great  care, 
ndoding  the  column,  or  central  portion.  Another  piece  of  leather,  one-third 
^txpit  thnn  the  former,  is  then  fashioned,  this  addition  being  necessary  to  provide 
^allm  shrinkage,  which,  in  time,  generally  reaches  fnlly  this  extent,  if  it  does 
>ot  exceed  it.     As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  flap  should  be  from 
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two  inches  and  three-quarters  to  three  inches  in  length,  by  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  width  at  its  widest  part.  In  this  length  is  included  the  colomn,  which 
should  be  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  from  six  to  eig^t  lines  hi 
width,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  nostrils.  When  the  colomn  is  borrowed 
from  the  upper  lip,  the  caudiform  portion  of  the  flap  is  of  course  omitted.  The 
pedicle  of  the  new  nose  must  be  from  six  to  nine  lines  in  width,  and  so  loDg  as 
not  to  displace  the  left  eyebrow  when  it  comes  to  be  twisted  upon  itself,  whidi, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  rather  than  anything  else,  is  usually  from  left  to 
right.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  flap  are  to  be  carefully  mapped  off,  just  befoiv 
the  operation,  with  tincture  of  iodine,  the  preference  being  always  given  to  the 
central  portion  of  the  forehead,  unless  there  are  contra-indications,  in  ^diich 
event  it  should  be  taken  from  one  side.  The  shape  of  the  flap,  and  the  manner 
of  forming  it,  are  shown  at  p.  347. 

These  preliminaries  having  been  gone  through,  the  patient,  placed  recumbent, 
with  the  head  and  shoulders  gently  elevated,  is  put  under  the  influence  of  ehlo- 
roform,  it  being  desirable  that  he  should  be  as  passive  as  possible  during  the 
operation.  A  roll  of  lint  being  now  inserted  into  each  nostril,  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  blood,  an  incision  is  made  with  a  vSry  sharp,  narrow  scalpel,  along  the 
iodinized  track.  The  cut  on  the  right  side  is  extended  down,  close  along  the 
brow,  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  while  on  the  left  side  it  reaches  hardly  as  low  as 
the  level  of  the  brow,  being  prolonged  afterwards,  if  it  should  be  deemed  advis- 
able. In  performing  this  part  of  the  operation,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
not  to  interfere  with  the  angular  artery,  as  the  vascular  supply  of  the  new  nose 
will  mainly  depend  upon  its  integrity.  The  parts  are  divided,  at  the  first  stroke 
of  the  instrument,  down  to  the  periosteum,  which  is  left  intact.  The  gap  in  the 
forehead  being  now  sponged,  and  the  bleeding  arrested  by  ligature,  its  edges  are 
immediately  brought  together  by  several  points  of  the  interrupted  snture  and 
adhesive  strips,  as  little  being  permitted  to  remain  open  as  possible. 

The  next  step  of  the  operation  consists  in  paring  the  edges  of  the  mutilated 
organ,  and  removing  such  redundancies  as  may  be  in  the  way  of  the  new  material 
The  skin  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose  should  also  be  slightly  revivified  in  order 
to  facilitate  adhesion  between  the  contiguous  surfaces. 

In  the  third  step  of  the  operation  the  parts  are  stitched  together  by  the  common 
interrupted  suture ;  or,  what  is  preferable,  by  the  tongue  and  groove  suture  of 
Professor  Pan  coast.  In  order,  however,  to  do  this  properly,  it  is  necessary  that . 
the  edges  of  the  flap  should  have  been  previously  beveled  off  on  the  cuticulsr 
surface  fpr  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  as  may  readily  be  done  in  the  act  of 
forming  it  by  running  the  knife  along  obliquely.  The  edges  of  the  nose  are 
beveled  from  without  inwards,  so  as  to  form  a  groove  for  the  reception  of  the 
tongue,  an  arrangement  which  thus  brings  together  four  raw  surfaces.  The  con- 
nection is  effected  by  passing  a  loop  of  thread  with  two  needles,  first  through  the 
inner  lip  of  the  groove,  then  through  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  lastly  throogh 
the  outer  lip  of  the  groove,  all  on  the  same  level.  The  ends  of  the  thread  sre 
then  tied  over  a  thin  roll  of  adhesive  plaster,  thereby  forcing  the  tongue  deep 


Fig.  246. 
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Dr.  PaneoMt*s  tongae  and  grooT«  sntora. 

into  the  groove.  The  number  of  sutures  on  each  side  must  vary  horn  three  to 
five,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  wound.  The  annexed  cuts  will  serve  tfi 
convey  a  better  idea  of  making  this  ingenious  suture  than  any  deacripUou,  how- 
ever  elaborate.  Fig.  246  exhibits  the  mode  of  introducing  the  thread,  and  fig* 
247  the  manner  in  which  the  tongue  is  received  into  the  groove. 
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All  that  now  remaina  is  to  fix  the  caudal  portion  of  the  flap,  intended  for  the 
eolnmn,  in  its  proper  position,  a  procedure  requiring  great  care  and  attention  in 
order  to  secure  itd  adhesion.  For  this  purpose  a  deep  transverse  opening  is 
mmie  in  the  upper  lip,  at  its  junction  vith  the  natural  septnm  of  the  nose,  from 
three  to  fire  lines  in  length,  into  which  the  extremity  of  the  strip,  previously 
divested  of  cuticle,  is  firmly  implanted,  a  few  points  of  suture  being  employed  to 
keep  it  in  place. 

The  lint  inserted  into  each  nostril,  prior  to  the  operation,  is  now  replaced  by 
afresh  tent  of  the  same  material,  ineloaiug  a  small  gutta-percha  tube,  to  prevent 
the  adhesion  of  the  opposite  surfacos,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  reapiration.  Narrow 
■tripe  of  iainglaxa  plaster  being  stretched  across  the  sides  of  the  nose  to  effect 
Boie  uniform  approximation,  the  dressing  is  completed  by  applying  a  layer  of 
charpie,  wet  with  oil,  along  the  line  of  sutnre,  to  prevent  the  edges  from  becoming 
diy  and  shrivelled.  The  greatest  care  is  used  that,  while  the  contact  is  com- 
plete, there  shall  be  no  undue  tension  anywhere.  The  diet  is  light  and  cooling, 
the  temperatnre  of  the  room  is  regulated  by  tfae  thermometer,  and  the  head  is 
well  elevated  by  pillows.  An  anodyne  is  given  immediately  after  the  operation, 
•ad  the  dressing  is  not  disturbed  until  the  end  of  the  third  day.  New  tents  are 
oaw  introduced  into  the  nose,  and  any  sutures  that  are  loose  removed ;  otherwise 
they  lie  not  distarbed. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  pedicle  of  the  flap  is  redundant,  giving  the 
■pper  part  of  the  nose,  especially  on  the  left  side,  a  full,  unseemly  appearance. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  defect  may  be  remedied  by  the  ren^oval  of  au  elliptical 
portion  of  integument,  care  being  taken  not  to  perform  the  operation  nntil  the 
organ  is  perfectly  capable  of  sustaining  an  independent  existence. 

The  adjoining  sketches  afford  a  good  idea  of  the  success  which  often  attends 
rhinoplasty,  when  properly  executed.  Fig.  248  exhibits  the  appearance  of  the 
parts  prior  to  the  operation,  and  fig.  249  neariy  twelve  mouths  afterwards.    The 
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opentUon  was  performed  at  the  College  clinic,  in  1856,  with  the  aid  of  the  tongue 
ind  groove  suture,  and  the  result  was,  in  every  respect,  most  gratifying,  the  organ 
remaining  up  to  the  present  moment  large  and  well  shaped.  It  is  proper  to  add 
>hal  the  flap  was  uncommonly  large,  as  it  always  sfaonld  be,  and  that  it  united 
tbnni|^oat  by  the  first  intention. 

The  Italian  operation  has  andergone  several  modifications.     As  originally  ex- 
eniled  by  Tallacotius,  and  afterwards  by  his  immediate  disciples,  it  was  a  most 
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t«dioaB  and  trying  procedare,  veil  calculated  to  pat  seTerely  to  tbe  teet  ibe  pa- 
tience both  of  the  eubject  and  tbe  aargeon.  The  first  step  consisted  ia  r«miiig 
a  suitable  flap  of  integument  at  the  inner  and  middle  part  of  the  left  arm,  orer 
the  flexor  muscle,  at  least  four  inches  in  length  by  three  and  a  half  in  width,  its 
outline  having  previouslj  been  traced  with  ink.  Two  longitudinal  iodaioDS 
being  made,  the  integument  was  carefully  raised  in  its  entire  ezteat,  or  as  far  as 
the  two  transverse  lines,  and  a  piece  of  soft  linen,  well  oiled,  passed  beneath  it 
to  prevent  reunion.  The  wound,  which,  in  the  modem  process,  is  closed  by 
euture  under  the  bridge,  was  left  to  suppurate,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight, 
the  flap,  now  thickened,  hardened,  and  shrunk,  by  exposure,  and  covered  vith 
granulations  on  its  posterior  surface,  was  liberated  at  its  superior  extremity, 
which  was  then  accurately  stitched  to  the  mutilated  oi^a,  the  edges  of  which 
had  been  previously  revivified  for  its  reception.  To  prevent  the  sutures  ftxim 
giving  way,  the  limb  was  brought  np  close 
Pig-  2S0.  to  the  head,  and  maintained  in  that  position 

by  an  ingenious,  but  complex,  apparatut, 
Gonaieting  of  a  cap  and  jacket,  made  of 
strong  drilliug ;  the  arrangement  and  mode 
of  application  of  which  may  be  easily  nnder- 
stood  from  tbe  sketch,  fig.  260,  copied  from 
the  original  treatise  of  Taliacotius. 

Another  fortnight  having  been  pennitted 
to  elapse,  to  afford  the  parta  time  for  luitiiig, 
the  flap  was  detached  from  its  connection 
with  the  arm,  and,  after  being  properly  fatb- 
ioned,  accurately  fixed  in  the  position  which 
it  was  destined  to  occupy. 

Taliacotius  has  left  no  statistics  of  bis  rhi- 
noplastic  operations,  and  we  are,  therefore, 
left  in  ignorance  as  it  regards  his  success. 

J,    , ,      -  From  the  great  care,  however,  with  which  he 

r — .  has  described  his  process,  and  from  the  fict 

..  ,111111  >f  ill  n  ii»  that    he    attended   numerous   patients  from 

^v^ ^^ji'  abroad,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  his 

,    ^^J^^j  success  was  highly  flattering.     Ho  was  eti- 

^7  L.._^  dently  a  most  ingenious  and  skilful  surgeon, 

.>•'"'"'-'  far  in  advance  of  bis  age ;  and  in  tie  opera- 

Tktiuotioi'i  ■ppuMni.  l^i°D  <^f  reconstructing  noses  be  dwells  with 

great  force  and  point  upon  the  importance 
of  having  the  adscititions  parta  of  unusual  dimensions,  thus  providing  against  tlw 
effects  of  shrinkage,  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  formation  of  a  good  orgao- 
Professor  Qraefe,  of  Berlin,  modified  the  operation  of  Taliacotius,  by  attaching 
the  flap  at  once  to  tbe  mutilated  nose,  thus  limiting  tbe  period  of  tbe  constraint^ 
position  of  tbe  head  and  limb  to  five  or  six  days,  this  being-  generally  found  suffi- 
cient to  insure  adhesion  between  the  parts.  The  actual  value  of  this  process 
now  nsually  known  as  the  Qerman  method,  has  not  been  fully  tested,  but  niy 
opinion  is  that,  while  it  answers  very  well  in  some  cases,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  in- 
ferior to  the  original  plan,  since  it  lessens  the  chances  of  reunion,  and  admits  of 
greater  shrinkage  after  the  operation.  In  tbe  Italian  procedura,  the  new  male- 
rial,  from  its  exposed  situation,  acquires  a  more  vigorous  circulation,  as  w«II  *^ 
&  greater  degree  of  solidity  and  thickness,  thereby  fitting  it  the  better  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  new  relations.  Dr.  J.  Masou  Warren,  adopting  the  OcniiD 
modification  of  the  Italian  method,  occasionally  takes  his  flap  from  the  aatcrior 
surface  of  the  forearm,  about  two  inches  above  the  wrist,  and  generally  Buoecedt  ia 
effecting  an  admirable  cure,  tbe  transplanted  skin  being  separated  on  the  fiflh  day' 
Small  apertures,  of  an  oval  or  circular  form,  tbe  result  of  wounds,  ulceration, 
or  gangrene,  are  met  with  on  various  parts  of  the  nose,  and  may  gensisllT  ^ 
readily  closed  Isy  tbe  transplantation  of  a  suitable  flap  fhim  the  cbeek,  the  foic- 
bead,  or  even  the  nose  itself,  according  to  tbe  drcumstoncea  of  Uio  case.    A 
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similtr  procedure  will  be  required  when  there  is  partial  destruction  of  the  edge 
of  the  no£ie.  When  one  of  the  wings  is  lost,  it  will  generally  be  necessary  to 
borrow  the  flap  tvom  the  arm  or  forehead.  When  the  nasal  cohimn  is  deficient, 
m  adminible  substitute  may  easily  be  obtained  from  the  central  portion  of  the 
upper  lip,  either  by  twisting  the  flap  at  its  pedicle,  or  by  everting  the  mucous 
nembrane,  the  surface  of  which  soon  assumes  the  character  of  the  cuticular  tissue. 
The  nose  is  sometimes  unseemly  depressed,  or  caved  in,  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  its  cartilaginous  septum,  without  perhaps  any  injury  of  the  skin, 
griving  it  more  or  less  of  an  African  expression.  For  such  a  defect,  the  only 
remedy  is  the  construction  of  a  new  organ,  all  attempts  to  elevate  the  parts  in  a 
Mtis&ctory  manner  proving  useless  for  the  want  of  proper  support 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Fig.  251. 


DISEASES  AND   INJURIES    OF   THE  AIR-P  AS  SAGES. 

Thi  principal  surgical  affections  of  the  air-passages  are,  inflammation,  oedema, 
eronpous  deposits,  ulceration,  polypous  growths,  warty  excrescences,  spasm, 
^ricture,  and  foreign  bodies.  Before  I  proceed  to  describe  these  lesions,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  proper  mode  of  inspecting  the  air- 
passages  with  a  view  to  their  more  ready  detection. 

The  investigation  and  treatment  of  the  maladies  of  the  larynx  and  trachea 
were,  until  recently,  much  embarrassed  for  the  want  of  proper  mechanical  ap- 
pliances by  which  the  interior  of  these  structures  could  be  brought 
into  view ;  but  the  difficulty  has,  in  great  measure,  been  overcome  by 
the  introduction  of  the  laryngoscope  by  Dr.  Czermak,  of  Pesth,  who 
commenced  his  researches  in  1857,  and  to  whom  is  undoubtedly  due 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  employ  such  an  instrument  upon  sci- 
entific principles,  although  a  similar  idea  had  previously  occurred  to 
Bfthington,  Beaum^s,  Liston,  Garcia,  and  others. 

The  laryngoscope  consists  of  a  highly  polished  steel  mirror,  fig. 
251,  of  a  square,  oval,  or  circular  shape,  mounted  on  a  flexible  but 
firm  rod  secured  in  a  movable  handle,  and,  on  an  average,  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter  by  one  line  in  thickness.  Previously 
to  its  introduction  it  should  be  heated  to  as  high  a  temperature  as 
iDtj  be  consistent  with  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  either  by  holding 
it  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  or  by  plunging  it  into  hot  water, 
to  prevent  the  respired  air  from  becoming  condensed  upon  its  polished 
surface,  and  so  rendering  it  unfit  for  use. 

To  light  up  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  a  slightly  concave  glass 
nirror,  fig.  252,  resembling  the  ophthalmoscope,  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  small  central  perforation,  is  used.  This  is  fitted  in 
•  lij^t  metallic  frame,  which  is  secured  to  a  mouth-piece,  by  which 
the  reflector  may  be  held  between  the  teeth ;  or,  instead  of  this,  it 
Ufty  be  attached  to  a  frontlet,  or  band  encircling  the  head,  the  cen- 
tral aperture  corresponding  with  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  light 
of  an  argand  lamp,  concentrated  upon  the  reflecting  mirror,  consti- 
tates  the  best  source  of  illumination,  but,  when  available,  the  direct 
njsof  the  snn  may  be  employed. 

In  conducting  the  examination,  the  lamp  is  placed  on  a  table  a 
Kttie  behind  and  to  the  right  of  the  patient,  so  that  the  flame  may 
he  on  m  level  with  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  patient  rests  his 
htads  Qpon  his  own  knees,  slightly  advances  his  body,  and  throws  the  head  a 
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cnrred  extremity  being  sarmoanted  by  a  small  roand  piece  of  sponge,  of  great 
softness  and  delicacy,  and  firmly  attached  by  means  of  a  strong  thread,  to  gnud 
against  its  coming  off.  The  whole  instrument  is  about  ten  inches  in  lei&gth. 
The  sponge  being  slightly  moistened  with  the  caastic  solution,  the  patient, 
seated  upon  a  chair,  is  requested  to  open  his  mouth  as  widely  as  possible,  and 
to  take  a  full  inspiration,  followed  by  a  gentle  expiration,  thus  placing  the  parU 
in  the  best  condition  for  the  easy  introduction  of  the  instrument,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  spasmodic  cough.  While  this  is  being  done,  the  surgeon  depresset 
the  tongue,  and  carries  the  probang  over  the  top  of  the  epiglottis,  and  thence 
suddenly  on,  over  the  lower  surface  of  that  coyer,  downwards  and  forwards 
through  the  mouth  of  the  larynx  into  the  interior  of  that  tube.  A  momentary 
contact  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  operation  is  generally  followed  by  some 
cough,  but  this  soon  passes  off,  leaving  the  part  and  system  comparatively  com- 
fortable. When  the  spasm  is  unusually  violent,  threatening  suffocation,  I  bafe 
found  the  best  remedy  to  be  the  inhalation  of  a  little  chloroform,  which  usually 
affords  almost  instantaneous  relief.     The  operation  in  chronic  disease  should  not 

be  repeated  oftener  than  every  third  or  fourth  day ;  in  acute 
affections,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  necessary  to  perform 

rit  every  eight  or  twelve  hours. 
For  applying  solid  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  larynx  and  epi* 
glottis,  the  most  simple  and  efficient  instrument  that  I  know 
of  is  that  sketched  in  fig.  255,  devised  by  Dr.  Lente.  In  the 
use  of  this  substance  great  care  must  be  exercised  that  it 
does  not  break  off  and  fall  into  the  windpipe. 

Injections  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  practised  when  the 
disease  is  situated  in  the  trachea  and  bronchia  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  probang.  The  parts  having  been  thoroughly 
educated  as  in  the  previous  case,  the  patient's  head  is  re- 
tracted, and  the  tongue  depressed,  when  a  narrow  gum- 
elastic  catheter,  about  thirteen  inches  in  length,  is  inserted 
into  the  mouth  of  the  larynx,  and  thence  passed  rapidlj 
on  into  the  windpipe,  leaving  only  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  of  the  tube  projecting  beyond  the  front  teeth.  The 
nozzle  of  a  small  syringe  is  then  introduced  into  the  cathe- 
ter, and  the  fluid  thrown  in  as  quickly  as  possible,  lest  the 
procedure  should  provoke  violent  coughing,  and  thus  prove 
abortive.  The  strength  of  the  solution  should  vary  from 
ten  to  thirty  grains  of  the  salt  to  the  ounce  of  water,  to  be 
gradually  increased  with  the  tolerance  of  the  parts;  and 
the  quantity  injected  should  not  at  any  time  exceed  a  drachm 
and  a  half,  one  third,  or  less,  of  this  being  quite  sufficient  at 
the  beginning  of  the  treatment.  The  operation,  which  is 
often  followed  by  severe  spasm,  and  which  requires  unusual 
dexterity  for  its  successful  execution,  may  be  repeated  every 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  day,  according  to  the  exigencies  o(  the 

Lente**  porte^eaiutlqae.       Case. 
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Fig.  256. 
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When  the  object  is  merely  to  medicate  the  larynx,  or  the  larynx  and  npper 
part  of  the  trachea,  the  operation  may  be  performed  with  the  instrument  delio** 
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bilitj,  tlleging  that  the  instrnment  employed  for  the  pnrpose,  when  it  desceods 
bejond  ft  Gfirtftia  point,  is  always  thrust  into  the  cesophagus  instead  of  being 
paoaed  into  the  air-tabes.     On  the  other  hand,  the  treatment  has  received  the 
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approral  of  some  of  the  higfaeet  authorities  in  the  profession,  and  there  Is  reason 
to  beliere  that  it  has  already  rendered  most  important  service  in  a  class  of  diseases 
wliich,  antit  its  adoption,  were  generally  found  to  be  of  a  very  hopeless  character. 
The  operation  of  mopping  the  windpipe  is  unqaestionably  not  an  easy  one,  but 
that  it  may  be  executed  by  any  one  of  ordinary  tact,  and  possessed  of  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  my  observation  abundantly  attests.  That 
the  instrnment  is  often  passed  down  the  oesophagus  by  awkward  and  ignorant 
practitioners  is,  I  think,  equally  true.  Experience  is  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
operation  requiring  delicacy  and  skill,  of  vast  benefit,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  who  enjoys  it  in  the  greatest  degree  is,  all  other  things  being  equal,  most 
likely  to  succeed  in  cauterizing  the  air-passagea  with  facility  and  success. 

Cauterization  of  the  laryns  is  particularly  indicated  in  chronic  affections  of 
this  lube,  whether  simple,  syphilitic,  or  tubercular,  or  dependent  upon  the  pre- 
Moce  of  warty  excrescences.  It  is  also  very  efficacious  in  acute  inflammation, 
Tspociall;  in  that  variety  denominated  luerobranous  croup.  Aphonia,  caused  by 
dUease  of  the  larynx,  is  likewise  a  suitable  case  for  its  employment. 

The  article  with  which  the  cauterization  is  effected  is  the  crystallized  nitrate 
of  silver,  in  the  form  of  solution,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  forty  groins 
to  the  ounce  of  water.  When  ulceration  is  present,  or  when  the  medicine  has 
nased  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  the  strength  of  the  solution  may  be  consid- 
erably increased ;  bnt  for  ordinary  purposes  this  is  unoecessary. 

lugeoious  InstmmentB  for  mopping  the  air-passt^s  have  been  devised  by 
Semeiedcr,  KIsberg,  Gibb,  and  others.     For  ordinary  purposes,  a  probang,  like 
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that  iketched  in  fig.  254,  anawers  sufficiently  well.     It  consists  of  a  thick  whale- 
bone rod  fumisbed  with  a  stoat  handle,  ^lA  bent  at  an  angle  of  nearly  45°,  the 

This  hook  is  the  J), 
COOPRR    MPnin,.     ', 
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When  tracheotomj  ia  perfonned  for  either  of  Uiese  aSections,  a  dooUe  cwola 
most  be  worn  until  the  urgent  BTinptomB  b&ve  pafised  off,  when  it  m«y  be  remoTed, 
and  the  wound  allowed  to  heaL  The  instrument  ehoold  be  frequently  cleaned; 
and  care  taken  that  the  air  of  the  patient'e  apartment  ie  kept  moiet  and  at  a 
temperature  of  eightj-two  to  eighty-five  degrees.  Sometimes  lai^  masses  of 
plastic  matter  are  diacbarged  through  the  wound  or  by  the  mouth.  Id  the  Utter 
event,  asphyxia  may  be  caused  by  the  lodgment  of  some  of  the  substance  in  the 
glottis  or  by  its  imperfect  expulsion  from  the  larynx. 

SjfphUiiic  laryngitis  generally  belougi  to  the  tertiary  group  ot  syphilitic  phe- 
nomena ;  but  as  this  form  of  the  affection  has  been  described  in  another  part  of 
the  work,  it  is  not  necessary  to  reconsider  it  here.  The  proper  treatment  ia  by 
iodide  of  potassium  in  union  with  mercury,  tonics  and  stimulants.  When  great 
respiratory  difficulty  supervenes,  the  only  chance  for  the  patient  is  tracheotomy. 

Laryngitis  is  also  occasionally  of  a  tubercular  nature,  and  then  neu-ly  alwayi 
passes  into  ulceration.  Its  coexistence  with  phthisis  renders  it  nearly  luuformly 
fatal. 

Gangrene  of  the  larynx  is  exceedingly  ancommon,  and  must  almost  Bec«siaiily 
terminate  &taUy  under  any  mode  of  treatment. 

2.    lEDZKA. 

The  larynx  is  liable  to  cedema.  The  parts  which  are  most  ciHnmonly  affected 
are  the  glottig,  the  lips  of  the  o^an,  and  the  epiglottis,  the  edges  and  andtir 
surface  of  which  are  usually  thickened  and  pulpy.  The  disease  consists  in  aa 
effusion  of  serum,  or  serum  and  lymph,  in  the  eubmncons  cellolar  tisaae,  leading 
to  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  tube,  and  serions  impediment  in  the  re^ra- 
tory  fnnctjons.  The  swelling  is  devoid  of  vascularity,  pits  on  presaare,  and  is 
generally  most  prominent  round  the  margins  of  tfas 
I'lg-  2&8.  larynx,  which  are  often  elevated  into  white,  glooy, 

pendulous  bags,  not  unlike  those  of  the  epidenais 
after  the  application  of  a  blister.  Small  paruleiit 
deposits  are  sometimes  seen  in  it,  while  its  snrfsce 
is  occasionally  incnisted  with  patches  of  lymph. 
The  swelling  is  of  a  pale  straw  color,  reddish, 
mottled,  or  greenish,  and  disappears  almost  com- 
pletely when  cat  or  punctured.  The  base  x>i  the 
tongue,  pharynx,  tonsils,  uvula,  and  palate  ordi- 
nuily  puticipate  in  the  morbid  acti(»,  as  is  erineed 
by  their  inflamed  condition.  The  mucoiu  membrane 
of  the  larynx  is  heightened  in  color,  and  the  lym- 
phatic  ganglions  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
tube  are  often  enlarged,  infiltrated,  and  lefleDed. 
The  adjoining  cut,  fig.  358,  from  a  specimen  In  my 
collection,  affords  a  good  view  of  this  disease. 

(Edema  of  tiie  larynx  is  nsnally  insidious  in  its 

origin,  and  rapid  in  its  progress,  often  tenninstiBg 

fatally  in  a  few  days.     It  is  more  comman  in  men 

tiiao  in  women,  and  is  rarely  observed  before  tb« 

csdtM  or  iii<  luru.  Bge  of  puberty.     In  children  it  is  aometiiDes  indDced 

fay  tiie  inhalation  of  steam,  or  by  drinking  hot  water 

fhim  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle.     It  often  comes  on  suddenly,  during  the  prognn 

of  other  complaints,  as  scarlatina,  measles,  smallpox,  tonsilUtiB,  erysipelsa,  tad 

typhoid  fever,  and  is  evidently  of  an  inflammatory  character,  thongfa  its  eidtisg 

cause  is  then  seldom  obvieua. 

The  disease  is  marked  by  embarraMment  of  breathing,  fits  of  coughing,  chsa^ 
of  voice,  and  threatened  suffocation.  Moat  connwDly,  the  first  indicatton  is  son- 
ness  of  the  throat,  with  a  sense  of  constrioUcm  in  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  ti 
if  there  were  a  foreign  body  impacted  in  tt  The  voice  la  hoarw,  sharp,  hissJoc. 
OF  croupish ;  the  cough  is  dry,  sonorous,  and  conTulsive ;  deglatitioa  is  p^afhl; 
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tad  the  tet  of  inspiration  is  perfonned  with  great  difficnltj  and  distress,  while 
cxpimtioD  is  easj  and  unembarrassed.  The  obstruction  to  the  breathing  seems 
to  depend,  not  so  much  upon  the  diminished  capacity  of  the  larynx,  as  upon  the 
nanner  in  which  the  tumid  and  infiltrated  lips  of  the  organ  are  drawn  in  by  the 
Atr,  as  it  rashes  from  the  mouth  into  the  lungs.  The  dyspnoea  steadily  increases ; 
tTerj  respiratory  muscle  is  called  into  play ;  Uie  head  is  retroverted ;  the  shoul- 
ders are  elevated ;  the  countenance  is  anxious  and  livid,  from  the  imperfect  aera- 
tion of  the  blood ;  and  the  poor  patient,  harassed  with  frequent  paroxysms  of 
suflbcation,  at  length  dies  exhausted.  High  fever  is  always  present  in  the  latter 
stages  of  the  mal^iy.^ 

The  distinctive  signs  of  oedema  of  the  glottis  are,  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the 
sir  into  the  lungs ;  the  almost  total  absence  of  pain  in  the  larynx ;  a  feeling  of 
fnineas  in  the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  conveying  the  idea  of  tiie  existence  of  an 
extrmneoas  subslance ;  soreness  in  the  throat,  and  impediment  in  deglutition,  often 
80  great  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  swallow  either  fluids  or  solids.  In 
many  cases,  especially  in  females,  in  whom  the  distance  between  the  lips  and  the 
affected  parte  is,  in  general,  considerably  less  than  in  men,  the  end  of  the  index- 
finger  may  easilv  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  elevated  epiglottis  and  the  swol- 
len lips  of  the  larynx.  In  young,  restive  subjects  it  may  be  necessary,  in  con- 
dncting  the  exploration,  to  depress  the  tongue  with  a  spoon,  and  to  separate  the 
jaws  with  a  piece  of  wood. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease, 
which  is,  unfortunately,  too  often  overlooked.  There  are  few  practitioners  who 
cannot  recall  cases  of  this  kind,  and  who  have  not  had  reason  to  regret  their  want 
eC  early  discrimination,  while  life  was  still  within  the  reach  of  remedies.  An 
error  of  this  description  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  because  it  is  almost  always 
&tal  to  the  poor  sufferer,  who  is  sure  to  be  suffocated  by  the  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion which  the  swollen  parts  offer  to  the  ingress  of  the  air.  The  period  at  which 
death  oecuia  fh>m  this  cause  varies  from  forty-eight  hours  to  three,  four,  or  five 
daya. 

The  treaimeni  of  oedema  of  the  larynx  consists  of  purgatives  and  emetics,  and 
of  leeches  to  the  throat,  followed  by  fomentations,  and  by  blisters  to  the  nape  of 
the  necL  General  ble^ing  can  only  be  required  when  the  patient  is  young  and 
plethoric.  When  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  the  affected  parts  must  be  freely 
searified,  to  afford  vent  to  the  effused  fluids,  the  cause  of  the  whole  respiratory 
difBculty.     For  this  purpose  the  long 

mobe-pointed  bistoury  of  Dr.  Buck,  Fig.  259. 

fig.  S&9,  with  a  short  double-edged 
Made,  beat  at  an  angle  of  45^,  is  ear- 
ned into  the  larynx,  and  moved  about 

ia  such  a  manner  as  to  divide  the  tumid  kbi^  for  <»d6iiia  of  ui«  larynx, 

snd  infiltrated  structures  at  different 

points  of  their  extent  The  operation,  which  should  be  performed  while  the 
patient's  head  is  thrown  back,  and  firmly  held  by  an  assistant,  the  tongue  being 
earefoUy  depressed,  and  the  jaws  widely  separated,  is  followed  by  hardly  any 
bleeding,  anil  is  to  be  repeated  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  according  to  the 
amount  of  relief  afforded. 

The  above  treatment  may  often  be  advantageously  aided  by  nitrate  of  silver, 
a  fiolation  of  which,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
skould  be  iq)plied  freely,  not  only  to  the  larynx,  but  also  to  the  surrounding 
partSi  which,  as  before  stated,  are  generally  seriously  involved  in  the  inflamma- 
tion. If  these  means  fail,  and  the  obstruction  to  the  respiration  steadily 
tdvsnees,  our  only  resource  is  tracheotomy,  an  operation  which  has  often  suc- 
ceeded in  such  cases,  under  circumstances  apparently  the  most  desperate.  In 
ta  ostance  under  my  care  in  1^5,  although  great  relief  followed  the  operation, 
tlie  patient^  a  female,  fifty  years  of  age,  died  on  the  third  day,  from  inflammation 
ef  the  lungs.  The  ingress  of  air  is  promoted  by  the  silver  tube,  or  by  means  of 
hooks,  as  alter  tracheotomy  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies. 

Of  1^  cases  of  this  disease  analyzed  by  Sestier,  127  died.     In  132  the  ordi- 
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corda,  the  Tentriclea,  or  arytenoid  cartilages  are  involved,  there  will  be  a  sense 
of  best  and  pricking  in  the  larynx,  hacking  cough,  a  husky,  wheezing,  or  whist- 
liog  state  or  ihe  Toice,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  along  with  parulent  and  bloody 
expecloratioD.  As  the  disease  progressea  the  voice  is  reduced  to  a  mere  whisper, 
nr  becomes  completely  extinct,  severe  pain  i^  experienced  in  the  affected  parts, 
hectic  fever  enpervenea,  and  the  patient  finally  dies  trom  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
powers,  effusion  opon  the  Inngs,  or  constitational  irritation.  The  suffering  ia 
greatly  aggravated  when  the  epiglottis  is  serioiisly  implicated  ;  for  there  is  then 
■ot  only  dyspncea,  with  cough  and  change  of  voice,  bnt  every  attempt  at  dcglu- 
titioa  is  attended  with  great  distress,  if  not  with  a  feeling  of  instant  suffocation. 
In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  malady,  whatever  may  be  its  character  or 
sitaation,  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  is  often  so  extreme  that  life  is  essentially 
abridged  by  etarration,  the  patient  being  sometimes  unable  for  days  together  to 
take  even  liquids. 

nio««tion  of  the  larynx  is  always  a  dangerous  disease.  If  the  more  com- 
mon forms  are  accasionally  recovered  from,  the  more  aggravated  nearly  always 
prove  fatal  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  syphilitic  and  tubercular  varieties, 
very  few  cases  of  which,  especially  in  their  more  advanced  stages,  are  ever  cured 
under  any  treatment  The  latter  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  even  more  dangerous  than  the  Fig-  ^^■ 

foRwr.  Serious  involvement  of  the  mus- 
dea,  ligaments,  and  cartilages  ia  always  de- 
notive  of  gr«at  danger,  whatever  may  be 
Uie  natare  of  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
lesion. 

Ulceration  of  the  epiglottis,  usually  the 
remit  of  tertiary  syphilis,  may  also  be 
caos^d  by  the  contact  of  irritating  sub- 
Btucet,  as  hot  water,  the  alkalies,  or  cor- 
roNte  sublimate,  as  is  a  case  &om  which 
the  annexed  cut^  fig.  261,  was  taken,  and 
in  which  death  followed  in  nine  days  from 
swallowing  a  lai^e  dose  of  this  poison.  The 
disMctioD  revealed,  besides  ulceration  of  the 
epig:lottis  and  surronnding  parts,  the  exist- 
ence of  pnenmonia,  ulceration  of  the  stom- 
ach, and  ioAAmmatioa  of  the  entire  iutes- 

tiotl  track.     The  drawing  ia  from  Jones  uicentioa  of  the  episiattu. 

and  Sieveking. 

It  most  be  obvious  that  the  treatment  of  a  disease,  depending  upon  so  many 
and  such  various  causes,  and  the  diagnosis  of  which  is  so  otracure,  cannot  be 
condocted  with  much  prospect  of  permanent  relief.  Indeed,  experience  has 
shown  that  temporary  amelioration  alone  is  usually  to  be  looked  for.  When 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  lesion  is  owing  to  a  syphilitic  taint,  mercury, 
iodide  of  potassium,  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  kindred  articles,  must  be  em- 
ployed. In  ulceration,  consequent  upon  tubercular  deposits,  little  or  nothing 
is  to  be  expected  from  internal  remedies,  beyond  the  beneficial  influence  which 
they  may  exert  upon  the  general  health.  In  all  cases,  whatever  may  be  the 
origin  of  the  malady,  permanent  quietude  of  the  affected  organ  is  indispensable. 
Hence  the  patient  must  refrain  from  all  conversation,  and  even,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, from  d^lutition.  When  there  is  much  pain,  soreness,  or  tcnderucss  in 
the  parts,  a  few  leeches  may  occasionally  be  applied  to  the  front  of  the  larynx, 
ur  itte  n^M  of  the  neck  may  be  rendered  raw  with  a  blister.  The  best  local 
ronedy,  however,  is  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  forty  to 
fifty  graiaa  of  the  salt  to  the  ounce  of  water,  with  which  the  ulcerated  surface 
wold  be  gently  but  efficiently  toncbed,  in  the  manner  above  indicated,  every 
Uiini,  (oorth,  or  fifth  day,  according  to  the  tolerance  of  the  parts.  Should  suffo- 
catioo  be  threatened,  laryngotomy  may  be  performed,  and  a  tube  worn  to  facili- 
tate re^Hiatioo. 
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5.  8TRicti;be. 

7ig.  2G2.  Strictare  of  the  windpipe,  fig.  S62,  ntsy  be  Indsced  bf 

B.  deposit  of  fibrin  in  the  BubmncoiiB  cellolar  tiuae,  or,  aa 
IB  more  frequently  the  cose,  hj  the  contraction  coDMqoeut 
upon  a  wound,  the  heating  of  a  largo  ulcer,  or  the  deatk 
and  exfoliation  of  a  portion  of  one  of  its  cartilages.  Qreat 
diminution  of  the  tube  is  occasionally  produced  by  the  pre»- 
Bnre  of  an  enlarged  thyroid  gland.  The  Bymptoms  ara 
those  of  impeded  respiration,  gradually  increasing,  and 
stirely  tending  t«  the  deetniction  of  the  patient.  Tbe  diag- 
nosis  is  established  by  the  history  of  the  case,  and  by  a 
carefhl  exploration  of  the  tube  with  the  probang.  Relief 
may  be  attempted,  though  with  hardly  any  prospect  of 
success,  by  dilatation  with  the  bougie,  passed  from  Iha 
mouth,  or  from  below  upwards,  through  an  opening  in  tba 
trachea.  The  treatment  is  conducted  on  the  same  princi- 
ple aa  in  strictnre  of  the  nretlira,  cesophagus,  and  other 
outlets.  When  the  parts  are  rery  irritable,  caateriEation 
precedes  the  dilatation ;  and  when  the  latter  operation  is 
impracticable,  on  account  of  the  intractableness  of  the  pa- 
tient, control  is  effected  by  auKsthesia.  In  desperate  caset 
the  trscbea  is  laid  open,  and  a  silver  tnbe  worn.  By  end) 
Doobig  xrirtnn  of  iii«  ^  pFocedure,  a  patient  may  sometimes  live  in  conparatiTfl 
■iLdpipt  comfort  for  many  years. 

6,  POLTPa 

Polyps  of  the  larynx  are  uncommon.  They  are  of  a  globular,  conical,  or 
pyriform  figure,  and  ih)m  the  size  of  a  small  bean  up  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
a  nutmeg,  or  eren  a  large  almond.  Of  a  pale  rose,  red,  or  grapsh  color,  they 
are  of  a  fleshy  consistence,  more  or  less  elastic,  and  invested  hy  a  prolongation 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  Microscopic^ly  examined,  they  are  foand  to  be 
composed  of  a  fibro-cclluar,  fibrous,  or  fibro-plastic  tissue,  epithelial  eellB,  and 
globules  of  fat.  Their  structure  is,  consequently,  entirely  oenign.  They  are 
generally  attached  by  a  thin  narrow  pedicle  to 
Rg-  263.  the  ventricles  of  Morgagni,  the  vocal  cords,  the 

mai^ns  of  the  larynx,  or  the  root  of  the  epi- 
glottis. Now  and  then  an  instance  is  met  wilk 
in  which  they  spring  from  a  very  broad  base. 
They  occur  in  both  sexes,  and  have  been  molt 
frequently  noticed  in  phthisical  subjects,  after 
the  fiftieth  year.  Their  existence  !s  indicated 
by  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  laiynx,  altera- 
tion and  even  entire  extinction  of  the  voice, 
cronpy  congh,  occasional  and  gradually  increas- 
ing dyspn<ea,  and  violent  attacks  of  sntTocatioD, 
especially  when  the  morbid  growth  changes  its 
position.  One  of  the  most  reliable  signs  ia  a 
valvular  flapping  sound,  beard  and  felt  as  the 
tumor  moves  about  during  respiratfoo.  Occa- 
sionally, a  portion  of  the  turaor,  or  even  the 
entire  mass,  is  detacbed  and  Reeled,  tliu,  of 
course,  dispelling  all  donbt  respecting  thenatare 
of  the  disease.  A  carefnl  exploratioB,  boUi  by 
sight  and  tonch,  will  often  be  of  esnntial  mt- 
vice  in  determining  the  diagnosis. 
The  annexed  drawing,  fig.  983,  from  a  ape- 
Foirp  of  tba  U1711S.  cimen  in  my  collection,  exhibit!  a  weU-natfeMl 
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^wth  of  this  kind  developed  in  a  man  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  who  finally 
died  of  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  larynx,  in  a  state  of  profound  marasmus. 
The  tumor  was  about  the  size  of  a  filbert,  and  of  a  fibro-cellular  structure ;  it 
bung  down  by  a  rather  narrow  pedicle  iuto  the  lower  part  of  the  tube.  No 
suspicion  of  its  presence  had  been  entertained  during  life. 

Great  attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  the  study  of  polyps  of  the  windpipe, 
priueipaUj  through  the  writings  of  Professor  Ehrmann,  of  Strasbourg,  who,  in 
an  able  and  beautifbl  monograph,  published  in  1850,  collected  all  the  foots  then 
known  upon  the  subject  In  this  country  it  has  also  been  ably  treated  by  Dr. 
Green,  Dr.  Buck,  and  Dr.  Willard  Parker.  The  paper  of  Dr.  Buck,  inserted  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  com- 
prises a  tabular  view  of  42  cases  of  morbid  growths  within  the  larynx.  Of  38 
cases,  in  which  the  sex  is  stated,  27  were  males  and  11  were  females.  The  ages 
Ringed  fh)m  2  years  to  65,  nearly  one-half  occurring  in  young  subjects.  The 
disuse,  if  left  to  itself,  is  almost  necessarily  fatal.  Of  the  42  cases,  here  referred 
to,  only  one  was  relieved  by  spontaneous  expulsion.  The  majority  perish  from 
suffocation. 

The  principal  remedy  for  these  morbid  growths  was,  until  recently,  excision. 
When  the  tumor  projects  above  the  larynx  it  may  be  seized  with  a  pair  of  polyp- 
fbreeps,  and  snipped  off  with  the  scissors.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  imprisoned 
in  the  tube,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the  crico-thyroid  ligament,  togther 
with  one  or  both  of  the  contiguous  cartilages,  so  as  to  afford  full  and  satisfactory 
access  to  the  morbid  growth.  After  removal,  repullulation  is  prevented  by  the 
occasional  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  chromic  acid. 

Within  the  last  few  years  small  tumors  of  this  kind  have  repeatedly  been 
successAilly  removed  by  means  of  a  wire  noose,  constructed  upon  the  principle 
of  a  double  silver  canula.  The  most  suitable  contrivance  for  the  purpose  is 
diat  of  Dr.  Oibb,  represented  in  fig.  264.     It  consists  of  a  slender  square  bar, 

F!g.  264. 
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with  a  ring  for  the  thumb  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a  curved  stem,  grooved 
on  its  convex  surface  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  point,  which  is  perforated  by 
two  gfflall  apertures.  A  cross-piece  slides  on  the  bar,  and  serves  as  a  support 
for  the  fore  and  middle  fingers.  A  fine  steel  wire  is  passed  through  the  holes  at 
the  extremity  of  the  instrument,  and  formed  into  a  loop,  with  which  the  polyp  is 
caught  and  detached,  its  situation  having  previously  been  determined  with  the 
laryngoscope. 

7.   WARTY  EXCRESCENCES. 

Warty  excrescences,  fig.  265,  similar  to  those  of  the  vulva  and  penis,  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  larynx.  They  are  of  a  pale  reddish  or  grayish  color,  of  a 
soft,  fleshy  consistence,  and  of  a  rounded,  ovoidal,  or  conical  figure.  Their  sur- 
fiee  is  rough  and  fissured,  like  that  of  a  cauliflower ;  their  length  varies  from 
half  a  line  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  and  their  attachment  is  either  by  a  narrow 
pedicle  or  by  a  broad  base,  more  generally  the  latter.  These  vegetations  are  usually 
asBodated  with  thickening  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tube,  and  are  nearly 
slways  dependoit  upon  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  system.    There  are  no  distino- 
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tire  Bigna  of  the  disease.     The  histoiy  of  the  case,  the  altered  state  of  the  Toic«, 
and  the  feeling  of  aneasiuess  or  of  conatrictioD  at  the  top  of  the  larynx,  mudt 
serve  to  goide  ub  in  our  diagnosis.     In  an  old  gentlenun 
Fig.  28S.  of  sixty,  who  was  under  my  care  with  this  affectiun 

some  years  ago,  the  moBt  prominent  symptom  was  diO- 
cnlty  of  swallowing  fluids,  owing  to  the  indurated  and 
contracted  condition  of  the  epiglottis,  which  felt  as  bard 
as  a  piece  of  wood.  A nti syphilitic  nmedics,  counter- 
irritation  in  front  of  the  neck  by  blister,  aeton,  or  pustu- 
lated, and  cauterization  of  the  interior  of  the  tube,  con- 
stitute our  chief  resources  in  the  treatment  of  the  tlfcc- 
tioQ.     They  should  be  persevered  in  for  a  long  time. 

When  the  excrescences  are  large  and  uamerous,  the 
obstruction  may  be  bo  great  as  to  demand  tracheotomy 
and  the  constant  use  of  the  silver  canula.  The  best 
direct  application,  when  the  parts  have  been  exposed  by 
operation,  is  chromic  acid.  Sulphate  of  copper  alw 
exercises  a  repressing  tendency. 


A  cystic  tumor,  evidently  the  result  of  follicular  ob- 
struction, occasionally  forms  in  the  larynx  or  upon  the 
epiglottis,  causing  dyspnoea,  alteration  of  the  voice,  and 
difficulty  of  deglutition.  In  a  remarkable  case  of  this 
disease,  in  a  boy  eleven  years  old,  observed  by  Mr. 
.  Durham,  the  tumor  occupied  the  inferior  snrface  of 

iBK  io'ib»»inwtioro"ii/r«Ii     *''^  epiglottis,  and  woe  so  large  as  to  occasion  the  most 
sordj.  fVightfiil   embarrassment  in  the   respiratory  fonctiooa. 

It  WOB  of  a  rounded  shape,  very  tense,  and  filled  with 
thick  glairy  fluid,  similar  to  that  of  a  ranula.  The  mucous  membrane  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  tumor  was  swollen  and  cedematons.  The  diagnosis  wu 
readily  established  with  the  laryngoscope.  Prompt  and  permanent  relief  was 
afforded  by  a  free  incision  with  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury.  When  sach  a  tumor 
occupies  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  the  only  remedy  would  be  excisioa  through  a 
suitable  opening  in  the  windpipe. 

9.    SPASM. 

Spasm  of  the  larynx,  or  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  may  be  prodaced  by  a  great 
variety  of  causes,  some  of  them  directly  connected  with  the  air-passages  and 
others  indirectly,  consisting,  perhaps,  in  some  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord, 
or  some  functional  disorder  of  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  bowels,  or  uterus.  Vio- 
lent dyspntea  occasionally  results  ftom  an  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  or  trom 
a  tnmor  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  compressing  and  interfering  with  the  re- 
current nerves. 

Persons  are  sometimes  instantly  suffocated  from  the  ingress  of  a  foreign  body 
into  the  windpipe,  or  from  its  lodgment  upon  the  rima  of  the  glottis.  In  such  a 
case,  the  respiration  may  be  permanently  arrested  in  a  moment,  as  effectually  as 
from  the  administration  of  prussic  acid,  or  a  severe  blow  upon  the  head. 

Inebriated  persons  occasionally  die  in  the  same  manner  during  atterapu  at 
vomiting.  In  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  system,  consequent  upon  the  inordi- 
nate use  of  ardent  spirits,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  lazily  eject«d,  thus 
allowing  some  of  the  ingesta,  as  they  proceed  upwards,  to  lodge  against  the  rima 
of  the  glottis,  or  even  to  descend  into  the  windpipe. 

Diseases  of  the  epiglottis,  disqualifying  it  for  the  due  performaQce  of  its  func- 
tions, remarkably  predispose  to  this  occurrence. 

The  effect  of  the  passage  of  a  drop  of  water  into  the  larynx  is  familiar  to  every 
one.     All  fluids,  however  mild,  are  capable,  when  introduced  into  thii  tube,  i^ 
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exciting  dyspnoea,  and  the  most  violent,  spasmodic,  and  suffocative  cough ;  but 
the  impression  is  evanescent,  for  the  reason  that  the  accident  does  not  produce 
mechanical  ob&trnction  to  respiration.  The  moment  the  spasm  subsides  the 
hieatfaing  is  re-established.  All  solid  articles,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  may  be 
tbar  character,  will,  by  entering  the  windpipe,  or  resting  against  the  mouth  of 
the  larynx,  endanger  life  by  suffocation. 

A  person  laboring  under  delirium  tremens,  and  confined  so  as  to  be  unable  to 
move,  may,  in  an  effort  at  vomiting,  instantaneously  perish  from  the  introduction 
of  (bod  into  the  air-pass^es.  Many  such  cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  occur  without 
the  real  cause  of  dissolution  being  known. 

8uffocatk>n  is  occasionally  produced  by  the  sudden  ingress  of  blood  into  the 
windpipe.  This  sometimes  happens  during  operations  upon  the  mouth  and 
throat,  and  even  during  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  itself. 

Violent,  and,  indeed,  fatal  effects  are  occasionally  produced  by  the  impaction 
of  furcign  bodies  in  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus.  In  most  cases,  the  bad  effects 
are  caased  by  the  spasm  which  the  extraneous  substance  induces  in  the  muscles 
of  the  huynx ;  but  occasionally  it  proceeds  from  sheer  mechanical  obstruction. 

In  the  treatment  of  spasmodic  affections  of  the  air-passages,  careful  inquiry 
fiboold  be  made  into  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  for  it  is  only  by  doing  this 
that  the  practitioner  may  hope  to  devise  a  rational  plan  of  cure.  The  general 
health,  if  at  fault,  must  be  amended,  the  secretions  corrected,  and  all  sources  of 
irritation,  local  and  general,  removed.  As  means  of  immediate  or  temporary 
(tlief,  the  most  suitable  remedies  are  antispasmodics,  particularly  chloroform, 
aorphia,  and  valerian,  with  anodyne  fomentations  to  the  neck,  or,  what  is  gene- 
rdly  more  efficacious,  cloths  wrung  out  of  iced  water.  If  the  case  is  urgent, 
threatening  suffocation,  the  only  resource  is  laryngotomy.  No  operation  of  this 
kind  should,  of  course,  be  performed  when  the  dyspnoea  depends  upon  hysteria, 
dentition,  or  an  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

10.   PARALTSIS. 

Paralysis  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  may  be  caused  by  disease  or  accident ;  in 
the  latter  case  usually  by  a  blow  or  fall,  eventuating  in  contusion  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibres  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  disqualify  it,  in  part,  if  not  completely,  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  functions.  The  lesion  is  sometimes  purely  sympathetic,  depending 
upon  disorder  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  digestive  apparatus ;  and  in  this 
event,  relief  must  obviously  be  sought  in  a  correction  of  the  antecedent  evil. 
When  caused  by  external  violence,  the  symptoms  may  be  of  so  urgent  a  character 
i£  to  demand  immediate  recourse  to  bronchotomy. 

11.    nSTITLS. 

Fistule  of  the  windpipe  is  occasionally  congenital ;  most  generally,  however,  it 
is  caused  by  wounds  refusing  to  heal  in  consequence  of  the  overlapping  of  their 
edges,  or  the  presence  of  some  extraneous  substance,  as  a  piece  of  necrosed  fibro- 
cartilage.  Its  size  varies,  of  course,  in  different  cases ;  usually  it  is  very  diminu- 
tive, perhaps  hardly  as  large  as  an  ordinary  pin's  head.  Its  edges  have  a  red, 
raw  appearance,  and  there  is  usually  a  small  quantity  of  mucous  discharge,  at 
ODce  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  lesion. 

When  a  fistule  of  the  trachea  has  continued  for  a  long  time,  the  tube  above  the 
opening  is  very  apt  to  become  contracted,  thus  interfering  materially  with  the 
core  of  the  case. 

The  treaimeni  consists  in  paring  the  edges  of  the  opening,  both  in  the  tube 
iod  in  the  integument,  and  in  approximating  them  by  several  points  of  the  inter- 
rupted BOture.  The  milder  cases  occasionally  yield  to  gentle  cauterization  with 
the  solid  nitrate  of  silver. 
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12.    HERNIA  or  THE  TRACHEA. 

The  trachea  is  liable  to  protrusion  of  its  lining  membrane  between  two  of  its 
rings,  constituting  what  has  been,  absurdlj  enough,  called  '*  bronchial  hernia."  It 
is  usually  caused  bj  severe  straining ;  either  suddenly,  as  occasionally  happeni 
in  violent  labor  from  forcibly  holding  the  breath,  or  gradually,  in  consequence 
of  loud  and  habitual  efforts  with  the  voice.  The  tumor  which  is  thus  formed  is 
remarkable  for  its  softness,  and  varies  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon^ 
egg,  increasing  during  exertion  and  diminishing  under  pressure.  It  produces 
no  particular  inconvenience,  except  what  results  from  the  disfigurement  which  it 
occasions.  The  proper  remedy  is  steady,  systematic  compression,  which,  if  it 
does  not  produce  a  cure,  will,  at  all  events,  have  the  effect  of  preventing  fiurther 
increase  of  the  affection. 

13.    FOREIGN  BODIES. 

The  air-passages  are  liable  to  the  intrusion  of  a  great  variety  of  substances, 
referable  to  four  distinct  classes,  the  vegetable,  animal,  mineral,  and  mixed,  the 
latter  comprising  such  as  are  partly  vegetable  and  partly  animal,  partly  aninisl 
and  partly  mineral,  or  partly  mineral  and  partly  vegetable.  Of  these  different 
substances,  those  which  most  commonly  enter  the  air-passages,  at  least  in  this 
country,  are  grains  of  com,  beans,  melon-seeds,  pebbles,  and  cheny-stones.  Bits 
of  meat,  bone,  and^gristle  are  also  frequent  intruders.  Pieces  of  coin,  pins,  but- 
tons, and  similar  articles  are  extremely  liable  to  be  entrapped  in  the  windpipe, 
in  consequence,  apparently,  of  the  foolish  habit,  bo  common  everywhere,  of  holding 
such  substances  heedlessly  in  the  mouth.  I  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
quite  a  number  of  cases,  one  of  which  fell  under  my  own  observation,  in  which 
the  foreign  body  was  a  cockle-bur,  represented  in  fig.  266.  Substances  of  extra- 
ordinary size  sometimes  pass  into  the  air-tubes.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  child 
between  three  and  four  years  of  age,  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Foote,  of  In- 
diana, the  foreign  body,  a  brass  pen-holder,  was  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length 

Fig.  266.  Fig.  267. 


Cockle-bnr.  Bar  of  gima*. 

by  three  lines  in  diameter.  It  had  descended  into  the  left  brondual  tube,  where 
it  was  found  after  death,  nine  months  after  the  accident,  surrounded  by  thick 
matter.  Several  instances  have  been  reported  of  the  accidental  inhalation  of 
ears  of  rye,  wheat,  barley,  and  grass,  as  in  fig.  267.  Worms,  especially  the 
lumbricoid  variety,  have  been  known  to  creep  into  the  windpipe ;  and  at  least 
one  man  has  lost  his  life  from  the  introduction  of  a  leech  into  the  sinus  of  the 
larynx.  Gautier  has  reported  a  case  of  death  from  the  inhalation  of  a  small  fish. 
In  my  Treatise  on  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air-Passages,  a  number  of  cases  are 
mentioned  in  which  teeth,  both  natural  and  artificial,  were  inhided.  In  several 
of  the  cases,  the  artificial  teeth  were  connected  together  by  metal,  as  in  fig.  268. 
In  this  instance,  the  substance  was  retained  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  found, 
on  dissection,  in  the  right  thoracic  cavity,  into  which  it  had  passed  by  ulceration. 
Mr.  Nunn  attended  a  man  who  drew  a  puff  dart,  represented  in  fiff.  269,  into  his 
windpipe.     Occasionally,  the  entrapped  substance  has  been  a  bulleti  as  in  two 
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instances,  reported  to  me,  respectiTely,  by  Dr.  Maxwell,  of  Indiana,  and  b;  Dr. 
Stitt,  of  Kentucky. 


0^ 


inticUiUHh. 


Two,  tbree,  and  even  foor  forei^  snbstancea  aometimM  enter  the  air-tabes, 
either  simaltaneouBly  or  BQCceeeively.  Dr.  Sipe,  of  Missoari,  has  commniiicated 
lo  mc  the  partjculars  of  the  caee  of  a  child,  who,  when  the  larynx  was  opened, 
ejected  not  leas  than  a  dozen  fragments  of  parched  corn.  Dr.  Mount,  of  Cincin- 
nati, met  with  an  instance,  in  an  infant  five  weeks  old,  who,  after  the  operation 
of  larjngo-tracbeotomj,  expelled  fonr  pieces  of  anbnmt  coffee,  three  inunediately, 
and  the  other  and  largeat  one  the  next  day.  Sometimes  the  aubstances  are  of  a 
diMimilar  character.  Thus,  in  a  case  observed  by  Profesaor  Van  Bnren,  the 
cbild,  npon  the  windpipe  being  opened,  conghed  np  a  water-melon  seed  and  the 
shaok  of  a  plum. 

SitutUion. — The  foreign  body  may  be  arrested  in  different  portions  of  the 
windpipe,  or  it  may  remain  loose,  and  move  up  and  down  the  canal  during  the 
eipnlsioD  aud  introduction  of  the  air.  Occasionally,  it  is  Stopped  at  the  very 
eoUance  of  the  larynx ;  but  more  frequently,  by  far,  it  passes  into  the  interior 
of  the  tube,  and  lodges  in  one  of  its  ventricles.  It  is  not  often  arrested  in  the 
trachea,  or,  if  arrested,  it  does  not  long  remain  there.  Instead  of  this,  after 
having  passed  the  larynx,  it  generally,  either  at  once  or  at  a  very  early  period, 
descends  into  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  from  which,  however,  during  a  violent 
expiratory  effort,  it  may  again  be  impelled  upwards,  not  only  into  the  trachea, 
bat  even  into  the  larynx.  A  needle,  pin,  bit  of  bone,  or,  in  short,  any  sharp  and 
slender  body,  might  be  permanently  retained  in  the  trachea,  in  consequence  of 
its  extremities  becoming  implanted  in  its  walls ;  so  also  might  a  cockle-bar,  a 
piece  of  meat,  a  lump  of  cheese,  or  a  piece  of  sponge.  A  solid  or'heavy  body, 
■s  a  bullet,  pebble,  shot,  or  grain  of  corn,  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  almost  certain 
to  pass  at  once  into  the  bronchial  tnbes,  in  obedience  simply  to  the  laws  of 
pavity. 

When  a  foreign  body  passes  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  its  tendency  is  to  lodge 
tn  the  right ;  a  circumstance  which  has  long  been  known,  and  varionsly  explained. 
Thns,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  differences  in  the  capacity  and 
direction  of  the  two  tnbes,  the  right  being  larger  than  the  left  and  placed  more 
koriiontally.  The  real  cause,  however,  wonld  seem  to  be  the  ridge,  or  spur,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  the  position  of  which,  towards  the  left  of  the 
mesial  plane,  has  the  effect  of  throwing  the  foreign  body,  as  it  descends,  over 
(owtrds  the  right  side,  an  effect  still  further  favored  by  the  greater  diamet«r  of 
the  psasage.  Sometimes,  each  bronchia!  tube  contains  a  foreign  body ;  and 
occasionally,  again,  although  rarely,  the  substance  is  forced  on  beyond  the  primi- 
tive division  into  a  secondary  one. 

The  glottis,  although  by  far  the  most  common,  is  not  the  only,  avenue  by 
which  foreign  bodies  may  reach  the  windpipe ;  occasionally  they  enter  the  tube 
fRm  without,  cither  by  penetrating  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  neck,  as  in  the 
remufcable  instance  observed  by  De  La  Martini^re,  in  which  a  little  boy,  in 
craddne  a  whip,  forced  a  brass  pin  into  the  windpipe;  or  ihey  may  be  pushed 
bto  the  passage  from  the  <esophagns,  in  consequence  of  the  attempts  made  to 
extrafl  them  from  this  canal,  as  in  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Eve.  Again, 
breigD  bodies  may  enter  the  lungs  through  the  walls  of  the  chest,  instead  of 
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passing  into  them  by  the  more  natural  and  common  route  of  the  glottis.  Finalij. 
a  case  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  England,  in  which  a  bronchial 
lymphatic  ganglion,  an  inch  in  length,  passed  through  an  ulcer  in  one  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and  suffocated  the  patient,  a  boy  eight  years  of  age,  by  becoming 
impacted  in  the  rima  of  the  glottis. 

Expansion. — When  the  foreign  body  is  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  nature,  it  is 
liable  to  imbibe  some  of  the  moisture  of  the  surface  with  which  it  lies  in  contact, 
and  thus  increase  in  volume.  The  heat  of  the  part  no  doubt  also  contributes  lo 
this  result.  The  degree  of  expansion,  which  may  be  produced  under  the  joint 
influence  of  these  causes,  varies  too  much  to  admit  of  precise  statement.  Beans, 
peas,  and  grains  of  com,  seem  to  be  particularly  prone  to  increase  in  bulk; 
sometimes  a  great  deal  even  in  a  very  short  time.  Occasionally  the  substaoce 
exhibits  signs  of  germination.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  bodies 
which  are  incapable  of  thus  expanding,  as  melon,  orange,  pear,  and  similar  seeds, 
beef,  cartilage,  tendon,  apple,  cabbage,  turnip,  and  other  vegetable  matter. 

It  is  probable  that  the  particular  situation  of  the  foreign  body  has  some  infln* 
ence  upon  the  change  of  bulk  and  consistence  wrought  upon  it  during  its  sojooro 
in  the  windpipe.  A  substance  impacted  in  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes  would,  I 
think,  be  likely  to  experience  this  change  in  a  greater  degree,  as  well  as  more 
rapidly,  than  one  lodged  in  the  trachea,  or  larynx.  The  extent  of  contact  should 
also  be  taken  into  account ;  and,  finally,  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  secre- 
tion  excited  by  the  presence  of  the  extraneous  body. 

When  a  foreign  body  is  long  retained,  especially  in  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
it  not  unfrequently  becomes  incrusted  with  various  kinds  of  matter,  as  inspis- 
sated mucus,  mucus  and  lymph,  lymph  alone,  or  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
lime. 

Pathological  Effects. — The  foreign  substance  may  produce  various  changes  in 
the  structures  with  which  it  lies  in  contact,  as  well  as  in  those  in  its  neighborhood. 
Occasionally,  though  rarely,  remote  parts,  as  the  lungs,  trachea,  and  larynx, 
become  affected,  either  primarily  or  secondarily,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation 
thus  induced. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  these  effects  is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, generally,  however,  of  limited  extent  When  the  foreign  body  is  bulkj, 
and  creates  great  inconvenience,  or  is  retained  for  a  long  time,  the  morbid  action 
becomes  difi^sed,  often  spreading  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  part  origi- 
nally affected,  and  leading  to  deposits  of  lymph,  if  not  also  to  softening.  In 
chronic  cases,  the  mucous  membrane  is  liable  to  become  thickened,  indurated, 
and  deeply  congested.  Ulceration  is  uncommon.  Sometimes^  though  rarelj, 
the  foreign  substance  is  partially  surrounded  by  lymph,  which  thus  serves  to  fix 
it  in  its  situation. 

When  the  extraneous  substance  is  retained  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  serious  dis- 
ease is  liable  to  occur  in  the  lungs,  especially  inflammation,  which  sometimes 
involves  an  entire  lobe,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  corresponding  organ ;  now  and  then, 
indeed,  the  mischief  extends  even  to  the  other  lung,  or  both  viscera  may  suffer 
simultaneously.  Occasionally  abscesses  form,  and  continue  to  discharge  for  an 
indefinite  period ;  they  generally  occur  at  the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  or  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  but  sometimes  at  remote  points.  Their  contents  are  of  an 
unhealthy  character,  being  more  or  less  fetid,  tinged  with  blood,  and  intermixed 
with  mucus.  The  pulmonary  tissues  around  them  are  usually  densely  bepatiied, 
and  deeply  discolored. 

A  remarkable  instance  in  which  a  foreign  body — the  hall  of  a  bean — excited 
gangrene  of  the  lung,  fell  under  my  observation  in  1844,  in  a  lad  ten  years  of 
age,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Bryan  and  Dr.  Rodman.  The  disease  came  on  abont  two 
months  and  a  half  after  the  accident,  and  was  followed  by  the  discharge  of  a  lai^ 
quantity  of  thick,  blackisn  pus,  of  the  most  fetid  character.  Hectic  fever,  with 
rigors  and  night  sweats,  was  present,  and  the  body  was  reduced  to  a  mem  ekel«' 
ton.  After  progressing  in  this  manner  for  a  number  of  weeks,  the  snbMonce  was 
finally  ejected  in  a  viqlent  paroxysm  of  coughingi  oliimately  aucceoded  by  com* 
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pletc  recoTcry.     Fetid  matter  continued  to  be  expectorated  for  a  long  time  after, 
And  the  chest,  over  the  left  lung,  became  permanently  contracted. 

Sometimes,  ftgftin,  the  foreign  substance,  especially  if  retained  for  any  length 
of  time,  induces  a  deposit  of  tubercular  matter  in  the  tissues  inmiediately  adjoin- 
ing it  Pulmonary  emphysema  is  another  effect,  but  also  a  yery  rare  one ;  and 
the  same  remark  Is  true  of  oedema  of  the  larynx. 

The  bronchial  lymphatic  ganglions  are  also  liable  to  suffer.  The  most  com- 
mon alterations  are  enlargement,  preternatural  vascularity,  and  softening  of  their 
nbfitanco.  Suppuration  is  infrequent.  The  morbid  action  sometimes  extends 
to  the  pleura,  leading  to  effusion  of  serum  and  lymph,  extensive  adhesions,  and 
also,  occasionally,  to  the  formation  of  pus. 

It  is  a  lingular  fact  that  all  these  pathological  changes  may  occur,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  in  cases  where  the  obstruction  is  exclusively  seated  in  the  larynx 
or  in  the  upp^  portion  of  the  trachea.  , 

In  a  few  instances  the  heart  and  pericardium  have  been  found  inflamed,  but 
whether  from  an  extension  of  the  morbid  action  from  the  respiratory  organs,  or 
from  embarrassment  in  the  pulmonary  and  cardiac  circulation  has  not  been 
determined. 

When  abscesses  form  after  this  accident,  whether  as  a  consequence  of  simple 
pneanonia  or  of  the  softening  of  tubercular  deposits,  the  matter  generally  passes 
mto  the  bronchial  tubes,  whence  it  is  afterwards  discharged  by  coughing  or  ex- 
pectoration. Occasionally  it  points  externally  at  one  of  the  intercostal  spaces, 
where  it  sometimes  forms  an  opening  through  which  the  foreign  body  ultimately 
escapes.  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee  has  communicated  to  me  the  particulars  of  a  case 
in  which  he  ruptured  a  large  abscess  in  the  lung  in  an  attempt  at  extracting  the 
fbrei;»u  body.  When  the  substance  is  long  retained,  it  may  excite  ulceration  of 
the  bronchial  tube,  and  finally  drop  into  the  pleural  cavity,  causing  destructive 
inflanmiation. 

Finally,  a  foreign  body  may  provoke  fatal  hemorrhage,  as  in  a  case  related 
br  Rokitansky,  in  which  a  small  dart  had  been  sucked  into  the  trachea,  and  was 
fopced  into  the  innominate  artery  during  a  paroxysm  of  coughing.  Dr.  A.  R. 
Terry,  of  Detroit,  has  communicated  to  me  an  instance  in  which  frequent  attacks 
of  cDpious  hemorrhage  were  excited  by  a  percussion  cap,  which  was  spontaneously 
expelled  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

St/mjitoms. — ^The  symptoms  which  follow  and  accompany  this  accident  may  be 
divided  into  primary  and  secondary,  or  into  those  which  take  place  at  the  moment 
dfht  introduction  of  the  foreign  body,  and  those  which  arise  as  a  consequence  of 
its  sojourn  in  the  air-passages. 

The  moment  a  foreign  substance,  however  small,  touches  the  windpipe,  it  ex- 
cites severe  distress  and  coughing,  on  account  of  the  spasmodic  action  which  it 
ioduces  in  the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  A  familiar  illustration  of  this  occurrence 
is  afforded  in  the  suffering  which  takes  place  when  a  drop  of  water,  a  crum  of 
bread,  or  a  particle  of  salt  accidentally  slips  into  the  glottis.  Instantly  the  most 
violent  distress  is  excited,  which  generally  continues  until  the  intruder  is  dis- 
lodged. These  symptoms,  however,  are  commonly  slight  and  transient  compared 
with  those  that  attend  the  intromission  of  a  foreign  body,  properly  so  called.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  patient  is  usually  in  Imminent  danger  of  suffocation,  and,  con- 
sequently, very  fortunate  if  he  escapes  with  his  life.  In  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  he  is  seized  with  a  feeling  of  annihilation ;  he  gasps  for  breath,  looks 
wildly  around,  coughs  violently,  and  perhaps  loses  his  consciousness.  His  coun- 
tenance 18  livid,  the  eyes  protrude  from  their  sockets,  the  heart  beats  tumultu- 
oesfy,  the  body  is  contorted  in  every  possible  manner,  and  froth,  or  froth  and 
blood,  issue  from  the  mouth  and  nose.  Now  and  then  he  grasps  his  throat,  utters 
the  most  distressing  cries,  or  falls  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Sometimes 
he  Tomtts,  especially  if  the  accident  occurs  after  a  full  meal ;  and  the  relief  occa- 
nonany  experienced  from  this  source  is  very  great  In  some  instances,  again, 
there  is  an  involuntary  discharge  of  feces  and  even  of  urine.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  pure  blood  is  occasionally  thrown  up  during  the  violent  coughing, 
imniedtately  consequent  upon  the  accident 
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ant,  seeing  that  there  is  apparently  nothing  the  matter,  allows  his  mind  to  be 
lulled  into  a  state  of  seenritj,  frequently  not  less  injurious  to  himself  than  de* 
structive  to  his  patient  It  is  different  with  adults,  who  are  usually  conscioos 
of  the  time  and  manner  of  such  accidents,  and  who,  therefore,  rarely  fail  to  give 
a  correct  account  of  them. 

If  the  patient,  supposing  him  to  be  a  child,  has  been  playing  with  a  grain  of 
com,  bean,  pebble,  or  similar  body,  and  has  been  suddenly  seised  with  symptoms 
of  suffocation,  Tiolent  spasmodic  cough,  lividity  of  the  fetce,  pain  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  windpipe,  and  partial  insensibility,  the  presumption  will  be  strong 
that  the  substance,  wbateyer  it  may  have  been,  has  slipped  into  the  air-passages, 
and  is  the  immediate  and  only  cause  of  the  suffering.  The  presumption  will  be 
converted  almost  into  positive  certainty  if  the  child  was  just  previously  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health ;  if  he  was  romping,  jumping,  or  laughing  at  the 
moment  of  the  accident,  with  the  substance,  perhaps,  in  his  mouth,  or  while  at- 
tempting to  throw  it  into  that  cavity;  and  especially,  if  the  symptoms,  after 
having  been  interrupted  for  a  few  minutes,  continue  to  recur,  with  their  former, 
or  even  with  increased,  intensity,  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals.  The  symptoms 
here  enumerated,  however,  are  sometimes  most  painfully  simulated  by  ^e  coogh 
and  embarrassment  of  breathing  occasioned  by  cold  and  other  affections.  The 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis  is  still  ftirther  augmented,  in  some  of 
these  cases,  by  the  coincidence  of  the  respiratory  trouble  and  the  fact  of  the 
child,  at  the  moment  of  the  seizure,  having  been  engaged  in  playing  with  a  sulh 
stance  such  as  that  above  mentioned. 

Important  information  may  frequently  be  obtained,  in  these  accidents,  by  a 
careful  exploration  of  the  chest  by  means  of  auscultation  and  percussion.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  when  the  foreign  body  is  situated  in  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  trachea,  or  in  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  where,  especially  if  it  is  bulky, 
or  pretty  firmly  impacted,  it  must  necessarily  affect,  more  or  less  seriously,  the 
respiratory  functions,  and  thus  manifest  itself  by  the  alterations  which  it  induces 
in  the  sounds  of  the  lungs  and  chest  These  idterations  are  always  less  distinet) 
and,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  entirely  absent,  when  the  extraneous  substance 
occupies  the  larynx,  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  trachea. 

A  stethoscopic  examination,  however,  although  generally  useftil,  and,  therefore, 
never  to  be  omitted,  does  not  always  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  nature  of 
the  case.  Of  the  truth  of  this  fact  my  observation  has  furnished  me  with  seversl 
instances,  in  none  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  most  carefiil  and  repeated  ex- 
ploration,  could  the  situation  of  the  intruder  be  determined. 

Two  circumstances  may  be  mentioned  as  likely  to  occasion  such  a  result  In 
the  first  place  the  auscultatory  signs  may  be  masked  by  previous  disease,  or  by 
disease  awakened  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  as  inflammation  of 
the  windpipe,  lungs,  or  pleura ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  patient,  especially 
if  a  child,  may  offer  such  resistance,  either  by  his  movements  or  cries,  as  abso- 
lutely to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  thorough  exploration.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
obstacle  may  always  be  promptly  and  effectually  surmounted  by  the  use  of  chlo- 
roform. 

Some  Inference,  too,  of  a  diagnostic  character,  may  generally  be  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  the  foreign  substance.  Ponderous  bodies,  such  as  bullets^  shot, 
metallic  buttons,  pebbles,  and  pieces  of  coin,  generally  at  once  descend  into  the 
bronchial  tubes,  from  which  they  will  afterwards  be  unable  to  rise  in  the  act  of 
coughing,  sneezing,  or  any  other  violent  expiratory  effort,  as  bodies  are  liable  to 
do  when  they  are  of  an  opposite  description. 

If  the  foreign  body  is  large,  and  at  the  same  time  very  rough,  angular,  or 
spiculated,  it  will  probably  be' arrested  in  the  larynx  or  the  trachea.  The  same 
circumstance  will  be  likely  to  occur  if  it  be  long  and  narrow,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
needle,  pin,  nail,  or  fish-bone,  unless  it  should  happen  to  enter  the  gk>ttiB  verti- 
cally, when  it  may  at  once  fall  into  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

In  some  instances,  as  stated  elsewhere,  the  foreign  substance  is  capable  of 
producing  a  peculiar  noise,  occasionally  detectable  even  at  a  distance  trcm  th» 
patient's  body. 
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No  deftnito  information  can  be  derived  from  the  state  of  the  voice  when  the 
foreign  body  lies  in  the  trachea  or  in  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Under  such 
drtamslancefl,  it  may  be  more  or  less  changed,  or,  in  rare  cases,  perhaps,  even 
oadrely  absent ;  but  as  the  alterations  are  not  peculiar,  but  altogether  similar  to 
tlio««  pTodnced  in  ordinary  affections  of  the  air-passages,  it  is  evident  that  they 
gre  of  no  diagnostic  value.  The  reverse,  however,  is  the  case  when  the  foreign 
nbEtanoe  is  retained  within  the  larynx ;  for  then  the  changes  in  the  vocal  func- 
tions, if  not  actually  characteristic,  may,  in  conjunction  with  other  symptoms, 
afford  most  important,  if  not  conclusive,  information. 

The  pom  aecompanjring  this  accident  cannot  be  regarded  as  diagnostic,  inas- 
much as  it  may  be  produced  by  other  causes,  ^  inflammation,  neuralgia,  or  spasm 
of  the  air-passages. 

The  symptoms  of  extraneous  bodies  in  the  respiratory  organs  may  be  imitated 
by  different  diseases,  either  directiy  affecting  these  organs  or  acting  upon  them 
STmpatheticallr.  Of  these  diseases  the  most  important  are  croup,  hooping-cough, 
ulceration  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  and  worms  in  the 
intestines. 

It  is  generally  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  symptoms  of  a  foreign  body 
tod  those  of  spasmodic  croup,  by  observing  that,  in  the  latter  affection,  the  chief 
difficulty  of  breathing  exists  during  inspiration,  while  in  the  former  it  exists  during 
expiration.  Important  information  may  also  be  derived  from  the  state  of  the 
voice,  which  is  usually  characteristic  in  croup,  and  from  the  state  of  the  pulse 
sod  skin,  which  are  rarely  excited  until  after  the  extraneous  substance  has  had 
time  to  cause  inflammation  and  sympathetic  irritation,  whereas  they  are  usually 
more  or  less  seriously  disturbed  at  an  early  stage  in  laryngeal  disease.  Besides, 
b  the  latter  affection,  the  symptoms  are  continued,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  air-passages,  there  are  frequent  intermissions,  followed  by 
Ridden  aggravations  of  suffering.  Professor  J.  B.  S.  Jackson  has  communi- 
cated to  me  the  particulars  of  two  cases,  in  which  the  symptoms  produced  by 
foreign  bodies  in  the  air-passages  were  mistaken  for  those  of  membranous 
croup. 

Alarming  symptoms,  simulating  those  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  air-passages  may 
■rise  during  an  attack  of  hooping-couglu  Here  mistake  may  be  prevented,  first, 
bj  a  careful  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  case ;  secondly,  by  the  existence 
of  the  peculiar  hoop,  which  is  always  wanting  in  the  former  affection ;  and  lastly, 
bj  the  fact  that  the  embarrassment  of  breathing  occurs  in  this  disease,  as  in 
eroup,  not  during  expiration,  but  during  inspiration. 

Spaatm  of  the  glottis,  by  producing  suffocation,  may  give  rise  to  symptoms 
simulating  those  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  windpipe.  A  common  cause  of  this  is 
slceration  of  the  larynx.  Should  such  an  occurrence  take  place  while  the  patient 
is  eating,  it  would  be  very  natural  to  ascribe  it  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body 
fai  the  air-passages,  although  these  passages  might  be  entirely  free  from  mechani- 
cal obstruction.  The  diagnosis,  in  such  an  event,  would,  of  course,  be  extremely 
dfflcult,  if  not  impossible.  The  history  of  the  case  might  furnish  some  clue, 
though  hardly  any  of  a  satisfactory  character.  Upon  whatever  cause  the  symp- 
toms depend,  tracheotomy  alone  would  be  likely  to  save  the  patient,  and  it  should, 
therefore,  be  performed  without  delay. 

Similar  embarrassment  may  arise  from  an  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta. 
The  pressure  of  such  a  tumor  may  produce  great  narrowing  both  of  the  trachea 
sad  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  particularly  the  latter,  thereby  seriously  impeding 
the  passage  of  the  air  to  the  lungs.  The  diagnostic  signs,  in  cases  of  doubt, 
■re  tbe  gradual  approach  and  persistent  character  of  the  symptoms  in  aneurism, 
aod  th^  sadden,  violent,  and  intermittent  character  when  occasioned  by  the 
pre«enee  of  an  extraneous  substance.  Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  such 
Mddents  are  most  frequent  in  children,  while  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  elderly  subjects. 

Hie  sympathetic  irritation  induced  by  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal,  may 
closely  dmulato  the  phenomena  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  substance 
ia  the  windpipe.    The  most  certain  diagnostics,  in  circumstances  of  doubt,  are 
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the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  prompt  relief  which  usaally  follows  the  exbibi* 
tion  of  anthelmintic  remedies,  when  the  affection  is  of  a  verminous  character ; 
and  the  failure  of  these  means,  when  the  symptoms  depend  upon  the  presence  of 
a  foreign  body. 

Symptoms,  closely  resembling  those  produced  by  foreign  bodies  in  the  air- 
tubes,  may  be  caused  by  the  lodgmeut  and  impaction  of  extraneous  substaQCcs 
in  the  pharynx  and  (Esophagus,  This  fact  shows  the  importance,  in  all  cases  of 
doubt,  of  thoroughly  examining  the  latter  passages  with  the  finger  and  probaag 
before  we  attempt  an  operation  for  the  relief  of  the  patient,  or  before  we  rest 
satisfied  that  the  obstruction  is  really  in  the  windpipe.  From  a  want  of  Buch 
precaution  serious  consequences  might  arise. 

Finally,  it  is  well  known  that,  if  a  foreign  body,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  piece 
of  meat,  or  cartilage,  is  retained  even  for  a  short  time  in  the  oesophagus  or  fauces, 
the  irritation  occasioned  by  its  presence  will  often  remain  for  hours,  if  not  days, 
after  its  removal.  Such  is  the  distress  sometimes,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  the  patient  that  the  substance  is  not  still  in 
its  original  situation.  As  the  same  thing  may  occur  when  the  foreign  body  is 
in  the  windpipe,  the  surgeon,  unless  fully  on  his  guard,  may  be  led  into  most  seri- 
ous error.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  bronchotomy  has  occasionally 
been  performed  in  such  cases. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine,  from  a  consideration  of  the  history  and 
symptoms  of  the  accident,  whether  the  offending  substance  is  in  the  larynx,  or 
in  some  other  portion  of  the  windpipe.  Our  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  indeed, 
is  far  from  being  satisfactory. 

From  an  analysis  of  sixteen  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx,  I  am  led  to 
conclude  that,  as  a  general  rule,  whenever  there  is  aphonia,  whether  partial  or 
complete,  the  substance  is  situated  in  this  portion  of  the  windpipe ;  at  all  events, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  this  is  the  case,  a  probability  which  is  con* 
verted  into  perfect  certainty,  if,  conjoined  with  this  symptom,  there  is  pain, 
soreness  or  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  larynx,  along  with  dyspnoea,  a  whist- 
ling sound  in  respiration,  absence  of  serious  disease  in  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
lungs,  and  inability,  on  the  part  of  the  observer,  to  perceive  the  offending  body 
moving  up  and  down  the  trachea.  It  is  important,  however,  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  voice  may  be  seriously  affected,  and  yet  the 
foreign  body  not  be  lodged  in  the  larynx,  but  in  the  trachea,  or  in  one  of  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

When  a  foreign  body  descends  into  one  of  the  bronchial  tvJbea,  the  respiratory 
murmur  in  the  corresponding  lung  is  generally  more  or  less  affected.  The  wall 
of  the  chest,  however,  is  not  always,  perhaps  not  even  generally,  dull  or  flat,  as 
in  pneumonia  and  phthisis,  in  which  the  parenchymatous  substance  of  the  origan 
is  condensed  by  abnormal  deposits ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sound  is  frequently 
unnaturally  clear  and  resonant,  very  much,  indeed,  as  in  pulmonary  emphysema^ 
This  peculiarity  is  sometimes  recognized  over  the  entire  lung ;  while  at  other 
times  it  is  limited  to  particular  portions,  as  one-half,  a  third,  or  one-fourth,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  situation  of  the  foreign  body.  When  the  extraneous 
substance  is  so  large  as  to  obstruct  the  bronchial  tube  completely,  there  most 
necessarily  be  marked  dulness  on  percussioUi  and  great  diminution,  if  not  entire 
absence,  of  motion  in  the  ribs. 

The  respiratory  murmur,  under  the  same  circumstances,  may  be  very  mncb 
diminished,  or  wholly  absent,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  pulmonary  obstruc- 
tion. In  most  instances  it  is  lessened  only  somewhat  in  intensity,  because  a 
certain  quantity  of  air  still  enters  the  lung  by  the  side  of  the  foreign  body.  It 
is  only  when  the  extraneous  substance  is  very  bulky,  or  when  the  tube  is  com- 
pletely closed  by  it,  or  partly  by  it,  and  partly  by  abnormal  deposits,  as  macua  or 
lymph,  that  the  respiratory  murmur  can  be  no  longer  recognized,  or  only  in  the 
most  imperfect  manner. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  extraneous  substance  may  change  its  place  In 
consequence  of  the  impulse  which  it  receives  during  coughing,  during  violent 
expulsive  efforts  of  the  lungs,  or  evQH  during  the  various  movements  of  Sie  body. 
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TTin^,  fn  one  of  ray  cases,  the  foreign  body,  a  grain  of  com,  was  impacted  for 
upwards  of  a  week  in  the  right  bronchial  tube,  when,  all  of  a  sadden,  daring  a 
severe  paroxysm  of  coughing,  it  passed  oyer  into  the  left,  where  it  was  discovered 
on  the  dissection.  Its  former  presence  on  the  right  side  was  denoted  not  only 
by  the  alterations  in  the  respiratory  mnrmnr  and  the  extraordinary  resonance  on 
perrussion,  but  by  the  peculiar  pathological  appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane 
in  the  corresponding  bronchial  tnbe.  It  should  also  be  recollected  that  the 
changes  in  the  respiration  may  be  materially  influenced,  if  not  entirely  masked, 
by  the  deposits  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  foreign  substance ;  thus  frequently 
diresting  them  of  their  diagnostic  value. 

The  foreign  body  occasionally  plays  up  and  down  the  trachea,  either  in  con- 
sonance with  the  respiratory  movements,  or  in  consequence  of  severe  fits  of 
coughing.  During  these  changes,  it  is  very  apt  to  cause  severe  spasm  and 
irritation  by  impinging  against  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  sufficient, 
in  liome  instances,  to  induce  suffocation.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  patient  is 
rendered  conscions  of  this  occurrence,  not  only  by  the  pain  and  spasmodic  cough, 
bat  by  the  peculiar  sensation  which  the  substance  produces  as  it  passes  up  and 
doirn  the  windpipe.  Sometimes,  again,  the  extraneous  body  may  be  distinctly 
felt  and  even  heard  during  these  movements,  as  in  an  interesting  case  observed 
bj  Professor  May.  The  patient  was  a  child  five  years  old,  in  whom  the  substance, 
a  grain  of  com,  could  be  distinctly  heard  and  felt  at  every  expiration  as  it  struck 
thf  upper  part  of  the  trachea. 

Occai^ionally,  the  noise  produced  *by  the  foreign  body,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, hv  the  air  as  it  rushes  past  it,  is  so  peculiar  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
pathognomonic  of  the  nature  of  the  accident.  Sometimes  the  sound  is  of  a 
whittling  nature ;  at  other  times,  it  resembles  a  cooing  rhonchus;  and  now  and 
then  it  is  a  peculiar,  flapping  noise. 

The  preceding  facts  will,  commonly,  enable  us  to  determine  whether  the 
fotfign  substance  is  firmly  impacted  in  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  whether  it 
Is  capable  of  moving  up  and  down  the  trachea  during  coughing  and  respiration. 
A«  a  general  rule,  the  substance,  whatever  it  may  be,  remains  loose.  This  is 
often  true  in  cases  even  of  long  standing,  but  it  is  particularly  so  of  recent  ones, 
befure  the  occurrence  of  much  secretion,  tending  to  attach  the  foreign  body  or  to 
impair  its  mobility,  and  before  the  development  of  serious  structural  lesion,  as, 
1()r  example,  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  in  which  the  body  may  become  per- 
manently imprisoned.  When  we  add  to  the  above  facts  the  absence  of  all  laryn- 
geal disease,  and  the  unaffected  state  of  the  voice,  the  conclusion  will  be  inevitable 
that  the  intruder  is  lodged  in  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  alternately  in  one 
of  these  tubes  and  in  the  trachea. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  determine,  from  anything  we  know,  whether  a 
foreign  body  is  permanently  arrested  in  the  trachea.  The  number  of  such  acci- 
dfnts  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  the  phenomena  attending  them  have  been  studied 
with  too  little  attention  to  justify  us  in  deducing  from  them  any  special  conclusions. 
SjMntaneoHs  Expulsion. — Almost  every  possible  variety  of  substance,  capable 
of  entering  the  windpipe,  may  be  spontaneously  expelled.  In  my  Treatise  on 
Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air-Passages,  I  have  given  the  particulars  of  numerous 
cases  illustrative  of  the  subject.  Among  the  more  ordinary  substances  may  be 
xneotioDcd  cherry-stones,  nuts  and  fragments  of  their  shells,  water-melon  seeds, 
beans,  grains  of  com  and  of  coffee,  bits  of  bone,  nails,  and  tacks ;  among  the  more 
tncommon^  teeth,  pieces  of  coin,  bullets,  cockle-burs,  and  ears  of  grass  and  grain. 
Profe«;sor  Hamilton  has  communicated  to  me  the  particulars  of  an  instance  in 
which  a  tin  whistle  was  spontaneously  ejected.  Nunn,  Colles  and  Heustis  have, 
respectively,  reported  cases  in  which  riddance  was  thus  effected  of  a  puff-dart,  a 
pop-gun,  and  a  piece  of  feather  nearly  two  inches  in  length. 

The  expulsion  asually  occurs  in  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  and  the  effort  is  no 
doaht  greatly  facilitated  by  dependency  of  the  head,  as  when  it  is  hanging  over 
tho  edgv  «>f  a  bed.  In  forty-nine  cases,  tabulated  in  the  work  above  referred  to, 
riddaore  was  effected,  in  this  manner,  in  thirty-seven ;  in  one  in  sneezing ;  in 
one  in  dreaming ;  and  in  one  in  spontaneous  vomiting ;  the  mode  of  expulsion 
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the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  prompt  relief  which  usually  follows  the  exhihi- 
tion  of  anthelmintic  remedies,  when  the  afifection  is  of  a  verminous  character; 
and  the  failure  of  these  means,  when  the  symptoms  depend  upon  the  presence  of 
a  foreign  body. 

Symptoms,  closely  resembling  those  produced  by  foreign  bodies  in  the  air- 
tubes,  may  be  caused  by  the  lodgment  and  impaction  of  extraneous  substances 
in  the  pharynx  and  ceaophagus.  This  fact  shows  the  importance,  in  all  cases  of 
doubt,  of  thoroughly  examining  the  latter  passages  with  the  finger  and  probaog 
before  we  attempt  an  operation  for  the  relief  of  the  patient,  or  before  we  rest 
satisfied  that  the  obstruction  is  really  in  the  windpipe.  From  a  want  of  such 
precaution  serious  consequences  might  arise. 

Finally,  it  is  well  known  that,  if  a  foreign  body,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  piece 
of  meat,  or  cartilage,  is  retained  even  for  a  short  time  in  the  oesophagus  or  fauces, 
the  irritation  occasioned  by  its  presence  will  often  remain  for  hours,  if  not  days, 
after  its  removal.  Such  is  the  distress  sometimes,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  the  patient  that  the  substance  is  not  still  in 
its  original  situation.  As  the  same  thing  may  occur  when  the  foreign  body  is 
in  the  windpipe,  the  surgeon,  unless  fully  on  his  guard,  may  be  led  into  most  seri- 
ous error.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  bronchotomy  has  occasionally 
been  performed  in  such  cases. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine,  from  a  consideration  of  the  history  and 
symptoms  of  the  accident,  whether  the  ofifending  substance  is  in  the  larynx,  or 
in  some  other  portion  of  the  windpipe.  Our  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  indeed, 
is  far  from  being  satisfactory. 

From  an  analysis  of  sixteen  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx^  I  am  led  to 
conclude  that,  as  a  general  rule,  whenever  there  is  aphonia,  whether  partial  or 
complete,  the  substance  is  situated  in  this  portion  of  the  windpipe ;  at  all  events, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  this  is  the  case,  a  probability  which  is  con- 
verted into  perfect  certainty,  if,  conjoined  with  this  symptom,  there  is  pain, 
soreness  or  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  larynx,  along  with  dyspnoea,  a  whi^t^ 
ling  sound  in  respiration,  absence  of  serious  disease  in  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
lungs,  and  inability,  on  the  part  of  the  observer,  to  perceive  the  offending  body 
moving  up  and  down  the  trachea.  It  is  important,  however,  in  reference  to  duis 
subject,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  voice  may  be  seriously  affected,  and  yet  the 
foreign  body  not  be  lodged  in  the  larynx,  but  in  the  trachea,  or  in  one  of  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

When  a  foreign  body  descends  into  one  of  the  bronchial  tvheB,  the  respiratory 
murmur  in  the  corresponding  lung  is  generally  more  or  less  affected.  The  won 
of  the  chest,  however,  is  not  always,  perhaps  not  even  generally,  dull  or  flat,  as 
in  pneumonia  and  phthisis,  in  which  the  parenchymatous  substance  of  the  organ 
is  condensed  by  abnormal  deposits ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sound  is  frequently 
unnaturally  clear  and  resonant,  very  much,  indeed,  as  in  pulmonary  emphysema. 
This  peculiarity  is  sometimes  recognized  over  the  entire  lung ;  while  at  other 
times  it  is  limited  to  particular  portions,  as  one-half,  a  third,  or  one-fourth,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  situation  of  the  foreign  body.  When  the  extraneous 
substance  is  so  large  as  to  obstruct  the  bronchial  tube  completely,  there  mast 
necessarily  be  marked  dulness  on  percussion,  and  great  diminution,  if  not  entire 
absence,  of  motion  in  the  ribs. 

The  respiratory  murmur,  under  the  same  circumstances,  may  be  very  much 
diminished,  or  wholly  absent,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  pulmonary  obstruc- 
tion. In  most  instances  it  is  lessened  only  somewhat  in  intensity,  because  a 
certain  quantity  of  air  still  enters  the  lung  by  the  side  of  the  foreign  body.  It 
is  only  when  the  extraneous  substance  is  very  bulky,  or  when  the  tube  is  com- 
pletely closed  by  it,  or  partly  by  it,  and  partly  by  abnormal  deposits,  as  mucus  or 
lymph,  that  the  respiratory  murmur  can  be  no  longer  recognized,  or  only  in  the 
most  imperfect  manner. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  extraneous  substance  may  change  \i&  place  in 
consequence  of  the  impulse  which  it  receives  during  coughing,  during  violent 
expulsive  efforts  of  the  lungs,  or  evQja  during  the  various  movements  of  Uie  body. 
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Tbns,  in  one  of  raj  cases,  the  foreign  body,  a  grain  of  com,  was  impacted  for 
upvands  of  a  week  in  the  right  bronchial  tube,  when,  all  of  a  sadden,  daring  a 
tertrt  paroxysm  of  coughing,  it  passed  over  into  the  left,  where  it  was  discovered 
on  the  dissection.  Its  former  presence  on  the  right  side  was  denoted  not  only 
by  the  alterations  in  the  respiratory  murmur  and  the  extraordinary  resonance  on 
perru^ion,  but  by  the  peculiar  pathological  appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane 
in  the  corresponding  bronchial  tube.  It  should  also  be  recollected  that  the 
changt^  in  the  respiration  may  be  materially  influenced,  if  not  entirely  masked, 
by  th«  deposits  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  foreign  substance ;  thus  frequently 
direstiug  them  of  their  diagnostic  value. 

The  fon»ign  body  occasionally  plays  up  and  down  the  trachea,  either  in  con- 
sonance with  the  respiratory  movements,  or  in  consequence  of  severe  fits  of 
coughing.  During  these  changes,  it  is  very  apt  to  cause  severe  spasm  and 
irritation  by  impinging  against  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  sufficient, 
in  some  instances,  to  induce  suffocation.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  patient  is 
n-ndered  conscious  of  this  occurrence,  not  only  by  the  pain  and  spasmodic  cough, 
hut  by  the  peculiar  sensation  which  the  substance  produces  as  it  passes  up  and 
down  the  windpipe.  Sometimes,  again,  the  extraneous  body  may  be  distinctly 
felt  and  even  heard  during  these  movements,  as  in  an  interesting  case  observed 
hy  Professor  May.  The  patient  was  a  child  five  years  old,  in  whom  the  substance, 
a  grain  of  com.  could  be  distinctly  heard  and  felt  at  every  expiration  as  it  stmck 
the  upper  part  of  the  trachea. 

Occasionally,  the  noise  produced  *by  the  foreign  body,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing:, by  the  air  as  it  mshes  past  it,  is  so  peculiar  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
pathojniomonic  of  the  nature  of  the  accident.  Sometimes  the  sound  is  of  a 
whistling  nature ;  at  other  times,  it  resembles  a  cooing  rhonchus;  and  now  and 
then  it  is  a  peculiar,  flapping  noise. 

The  preceding  facts  will,  commonly,  enable  us  to  determine  whether  the 
foreign  substance  is  firmly  impacted  in  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  whether  it 
I*  capable  of  moving  up  and  down  the  trachea  during  coughing  and  respiration. 
A5  a  general  rule,  the  substance,  whatever  it  may  be,  remains  loose.  This  is 
often  true  in  cases  even  of  long  standing,  but  it  is  particularly  so  of  recent  ones, 
before  the  occurrence  of  much  secretion,  tending  to  attach  the  foreign  body  or  to 
nnpair  its  mobility,  and  before  the  development  of  serious  structural  lesion,  as, 
lf»r  example,  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  in  which  the  body  may  become  per- 
manently imprisoned.  When  we  add  to  the  above  facts  the  absence  of  all  laryn- 
f«*ftl  disease,  and  the  unaffected  state  of  the  voice,  the  conclusion  will  be  inevitable 
that  the  intmder  is  lodged  in  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  alternately  in  one 
of  thetse  tubes  and  in  the  trachea. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  determine,  from  anything  we  know,  whether  a 
foreign  body  is  permanently  arrested  in  the  trachea.  The  number  of  such  acci- 
dmts  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  the  phenomena  attending  them  have  been  studied 
with  too  little  attention  to  justify  us  in  deducing  from  them  any  special  conclusions. 

SjionianeoHS  Expulsion, — Almost  every  possible  variety  of  substance,  capable 
of  entering  the  windpipe,  may  be  spontaneously  expelled.  In  my  Treatise  on 
Portign  Bodies  in  the  Air-Passages,  I  have  given  the  particulars  of  numerous 
casn  illustrative  of  the  subject.  Among  the  more  ordinary  substances  may  be 
mentioned  cherry-stones,  nuts  and  fragments  of  their  shells,  water-melon  seeds, 
bean.s  grains  of  com  and  of  coffee,  bits  of  bone,  nails,  and  tacks ;  among  the  more 
uncommon,  teeth,  pieces  of  coin,  bullets,  cockle-burs,  and  ears  of  grass  and  grain. 
Professor  Hamilton  has  communicated  to  me  the  particulars  of  an  instance  in 
which  a  tin  whistle  was  spontaneously  ejected.  Nunn,  Colles  and  Heustis  have, 
respectively,  reported  cases  in  which  riddance  was  thus  effected  of  a  puff-dart,  a 
pop-gun,  and  a  piece  of  feather  nearly  two  inches  in  length. 

The  expulsion  usually  occurs  in  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  and  the  effort  is  no 
donbt  ^rreatly  facilitated  by  dependency  of  the  head,  as  when  it  is  hanging  over 
th<?  edge  of  a  bed.  In  forty-nine  cases,  tabulated  in  the  work  above  referred  to, 
riddance  was  effected,  in  this  manner,  in  thirty-seven ;  in  one  in  sneezing ;  in 
one  io  dreaming ;  and  in  one  in  spontaneous  vomiting ;  the  mode  of  expulsion 
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in  the  remainder  not  being  mentioned.  Two  cases  have  been  commonicated  to 
me  of  the  spontaneoos  expulsion  of  ballets  in  the  act  of  coughing.  At  least 
two  cases,  in  which  shot  were  similarly  disposed  of,  are  npon  record.  In  all 
these  instances  the  patient's  head  was  at  the  moment  in  a  state  of  dependency. 

The  time  at  which  the  expulsion  occurs  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  many 
years.  In  a  case  reported  to  me  by  Professor  Flint,  nearly  three  years  elapsed; 
and  in  another,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Wulkupf,  the  inter?al  was  up- 
wards of  eleven  years.  In  general,  it  will  be  found  that  the  patient  recoTere 
after  riddance  has  been  effected ;  but,  now  and  then,  he  perishes  from  the  injury 
sustained  by  the  sojourn  of  the  foreign  substance,  as  inflammation  of  the  lang, 
or  of  the  lung  and  pleura.  In  the  case  mentioned  by  Lescure,  in  which  the 
foreign  body,  a  piece  of  bone,  was  expelled  at  the  end  of  seventeen  years,  death 
occurred  eighteen  months  after  the  event,  from  disease  of  the  pulmonary  tissues. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lungs  may  be  greatly  disorganized  by  the  foreign  tab- 
stance,  and  yet  not  cause  death  after  riddance  has  been  effected.  In  a  case 
which  came  under  my  observation,  many  years  ago,  in  a  boy  upwards  of  eleven 
years  of  age,  gangrene  of  this  organ,  eventuating  in  the  formation  of  a  large 
cavity,  occurred,  followed  by  complete  recovery. 

The  expulsion  usually  takes  place  by  the  glottis ;  but  now  and  then  through 
the  walls  of  the  chest.  In  the  former  case,  the  substance  generally  escapes  by 
the  mouth  ;  sometimes  with  a  good  deal  of  force,  in  a  violent  expiratory  effort 
In  children  the  substance  is  occasionally  swallowed,  thus  creating  a  painful  state 
of  uncertainty  in  regard  to  its  disposition,  Which  is,  perhaps,  only  relieved  by 
finding  it  in  the  alvine  evacuations. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  air-passages  is  medical  and 
surgical ;  the  former  being  intended  to  protect  the  patient  from  suflfocation  and 
disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  the  latter  to  effect  riddance  of  the  intruder. 

An  individual  who  has  a  foreign  body  in  his  windpipe  should  be  regarded  as 
an  invalid,  unfit  to  leave  his  room,  or  to  attend  to  business.  The  treatment,  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  complaint,  should  be  limited  to  a  general  supervision  of  the 
patient's  health ;  that  is,  his  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated,  the  bowels  moved 
from  time  to  time  with  mild  purgatives,  and  the  temperature  of  the  apartment 
uniformly  maintained  at  about  75^  of  Fahrenheit  The  chest  should  be  thoroughly 
examined  at  least  once  a  day  by  auscultation  and  percussion,  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes.  Cough  should  be  subdued  by  mild 
expectorants,  containing,  if  there  are  frequent  spasms,  a  suitable  quantity  of 
morphia.  If  symptoms  of  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  or  pleuro-pneumonia  super* 
vene,  they  must  be  promptly  met  by  the  ordinary  remedies,  particularly  the 
lancet,  active  purgatives,  and  tartar  emetic,  in  conjunction,  if  neceesary,  with 
leeches  and  blisters.  By  watching  the  patient  in  this  way,  the  respiratory  organs 
may  be  protected  from  mischief,  and  the  extraneous  substance  be  expelled  spon- 
taneously;  or,  should  an  operation  become  necessary,  he  will  be  in  a  much  better 
condition  to  undergo  it  with  impunity. 

The  expulsion  of  the  foreign  body  does  not  always  secure  immunity  from 
danger.  The  air-passages,  irritated  by  its  presence,  may  have  taken  on  inflam- 
mation before  its  extrusion,  or  this  action  may  be  set  up  soon  alter,  and  in  either 
case  the  danger  to  life  may  be  very  great  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  of  grvat 
practical  importance,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  inpressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
attendant. 

It  would  seem  reasonable,  at  first  sight,  to  suppose  that  emetics  woold  be 
beneficial  in  expelling  foreign  bodies  from  the  windpipe,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  they  are  not  only  useless,  bot  often  dangerous,  by  iropeliing  the  in- 
truder into  the  larynx,  and  thus  causing  riolent  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Besides, 
their  employment  may  occasion  loss  of  valuable  time.  In  forty-six  cases,  analysed 
by  me,  in  which  various  emetic  articles  were  exhibited,  there  was  not  one  in  whiefa 
they  were  of  any  material  service,  while  in  quite  a  number  they  were  pcwitively 
irgurious.     Their  use  should,  therefore,  be  dlscountenaneed« 

Sternutatories  of  every  description,  mild  and  harsh,  vegetable  and  mineral 
have  been  employed,  witii  a  view  of  aiding  the  expulsion  of  the  intmdei;  bat, 
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frith  the  exception  of  the  case  related  by  Bojer,  in  which  the  nose  was  tickled 
with  snolT,  while  the  patient  was  partially  asleep,  no  relief  followed  their  use. 
It  is  possible  that  this  class  of  remedies  might  occasionally  be  beneficial,  if  con- 
joined with  ibe  nse  of  chloroform.  The  proper  plan  would  be  to  make  the  patient 
inhale  the  fluid  until  he  is  nearly  insensible,  and  to  irritate  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane with  snuff  or  some  other  substance  the  moment  he  begins  to  regain  his  con- 
idousness.  Should  sneezing  ensue  while  he  is  in  this  condition,  with  the  air- 
tabes  in  a  state  of  perfect  relaxation,  it  is  easy  to  conceiTe  that  the  foreign  body 
might  be  ejected.  Nature  would  be  taken,  as  it  were,  by  surprise,  as  she  has 
sometimes  been  by  a  dream,  as  in  the  remarkable  case  of  Mr.  Cock. 

A  Tery  interesting  case,  in  which  a  piece  of  fish-bone  was  expelled  from  the 
windpipe  under  the  influence  of  the  inhalation  of  iodine,  occurred  in  1832,  in  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Day. 

TnversioH  of  the  Body. — ^This  operation,  as  the  name  implies,  consists  in  sus- 
pending the  patient  by  the  heels,  or  in  securing  his  body,  vrith  ihe  head  inclined 
downwards,  to  a  chair,  narrow  table,  or  other  suitable  object.  While  in  this 
position,  the  chest  and  back  are  repeatedly  and  smartly  struck  with  the  hands,  to 
lid,  first,  in  dislodging  the  offending  substance,  and,  next,  in  propelling  it  through 
the  glottis,  or,  in  case  of  bronchotomy,  through  the  artificial  opening  in  the  neck. 
With  the  same  riew,  the  thorax  is  sometimes  suddenly  and  forcibly  compressed, 
the  patient  having  previously  taken  a  full  inspiration.  The  object  of  this  ma- 
n<BQTTe  is  to  empty  the  lungs  as  rapidly  and  completely  as  possible,  in  order  that 
the  air,  as  it  rashes  through  the  windpipe,  may  carry  the  intruder  before  it  The 
compression  is  usually  effected  with  the  hands,  applied  at  opposite  points  of  the 
trunk ;  but,  perhaps,  a  better  method  is  to  make  it  with  a  broad  bandage,  arranged 
10  as  to  encircle  the  chest,  and  slit  at  the  ends,  after  the  fashion  of  the  bandage 
used  in  tapping  the  abdomen.  The  patient,  having  taken  a  full  inspiration,  the 
extremities  of  the  bandage  are  suddenly  drawn  in  opposite  directions,  thereby 
compressing  the  thoracic  walls  equably  and  forcibly  at  every  point 

The  great  objection  to  this  operation  is  the  risk  which  the  patient  incurs  from 
suffocation,  occasioned  by  spasm  of  the  glottis,  from  the  contact  of  the  extraneous 
body  in  its  attempt  to  pass  through  the  larynx.  The  only  way  of  preventing  this 
is  either  to  administer  chloroform,  or,  what  is  preferable,  to  open  the  windpipe  as 
1  preliminary  measure.  By  this  procedure,  all  danger  of  producing  spasm  of 
the  glottis  will  be  removed,  and  the  foreign  body  will  have  ai  chance  of  escaping 
either  through  the  larynx,  or  at  the  wound  in  the  neck.  Without  this  precaution, 
infersion  of  the  body,  unless  practised  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  may  be 
stteoded  with  very  serious,  if  not  fatal,  consequences. 

In  the  interesting  case  of  Brunei,  recorded  by  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  inversion  in- 
Tiriably  produced  the  most  distressing  coughing,  with  symptoms  of  impending 
soffocation,  compelling  the  experimenter  at  once  to  desist.  The  object  was,  by 
permitting  the  patient's  head  and  shoulders  to  hang  over  a  chair  while  the  body 
vas  in  the  prone  position,  to  afford  the  extraneous  substance,  a  half-sovereign, 
an  opportimity  of  slipping  through  the  rima  of  the  glottis  into. the  mouth. 
Daring  every  effort  of  this  kind,  there  was  a  distinct  perception  of  a  loose  sub- 
ttance  passing  forward  along  the  trachea,  and  striking  against  the  larynx. 
Tncheotomy  was  afterwards  performed,  and  an  attempt  ms^e,  but  in  vain,  to 
extract  the  coin  with  the  forceps.  Finally,  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixteenth 
day  after  the  operation,  the  patient's  body  and  shoulders  were  secured  to  a 
peculiar  contrivance,  a  sort  of  platform,  made  movable  on  a  hinge  in  the  centre, 
aad  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  head  to  be  brought  to  an  angle  of  about  80^ 
'vHh  the  horizon.  The  back  being  now  struck  with  the  hand,  severe  coughing 
casoed,  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  ejection  of  the  intruder. 

Operative  Interference, — Convinced  that  no  person  with  a  oreign  body  in  the 
idr-passages  can  be  for  a  moment  free  from  the  danger  of  suffocation,  I  am  very 
deddedty  of  opinion  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  opening  the  windpipe.  I  am 
aoqnslnted  with  the  history  of  quite  a  number  of  cases  in  which  life  was  destroyed 
br  watting  In  the  vain  hope  that  spontaneous  expulsion  might  occur,  and  thus 
obviate  the  necessity  of  surgical  interference.     A  violent  cough  coming  on,  the 
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patient  may  drop  down  in  a  fit  of  anconscioasness,  from  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and 
be  instantly  choked  to  death.  Now,  although  the  operation  may  not  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  escape  of  the  foreign  body,  it  will  at  least  effectually  pre- 
vent spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  thus  afford  the  extraneous  substance  an  opportunity 
of  being  extruded  either  by  the  natural  or  artificial  route.  The  patient  baa  tbos 
two  chances  of  coughing  it  up,  whereas,  before,  he  had  hardly  one,  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  constantly  acting  as  a  barrier  to  its  escape. 
Even  when  the  wound  finally  closes,  without  the  foreign  body  being  expelled,  the 
operation  may  have  been  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  in  preventing  suffocation. 

The  operation  which  is  usually  performed  is  tracheotomy,  as  it  affords  much 
easier  access  to  the  foreign  body  than  laryngotomy,  as  well  as  a  much  better 
chance  for  its  spontaneous  expulsion.  The  latter  operation,  however,  shoald 
always  be  selected  when  it  is  certain  that  the  substance  is  impacted  in  one  of  the 
ventricles  of  Morgagni,  unless  the  patient  is  a  4:bild,  with  a  very  short,  thick 
neck,  rendering  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  room  for  the  easy  introdnc- 
tion  of  instruments.  The  incision  in  the  trachea  may  occasionally  be  advantage- 
ously prolonged  into  the  larynx,  and  conversely.  In  laryngotomy  it  is  sometimes 
extended  upwards  through  the  greater  portion  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The 
manner  of  executing  these  operations,  for  this  and  other  purposes,  will  be  described 
under  a  distinct  head.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  observed  that,  when  they  are  per- 
formed for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  the  patient  should  always  take  chloroform 
or  ether,  and  that  the  whole  procedure  should  be  conduct«'d  in  the  most  careful 
and  deliberate  manner. 

The  moment  the  operation  is  completed,  the  patient  is  turned  upon  his  abdo- 
men, with  the  face  towards  the  floor.  The  object  of  this  procedure  is  to  reUx 
the  edges  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  afford  a  freer  passage  for  the  escape  of  the 
foreign  body,  and  also  for  the  discharge  of  any  blood  that  may  have  accidentally 
entered  the  windpipe.  If  the  patient  is  partially  asphyxiated,  the  edges  of  the 
opening  should  be  held  asunder  with  a  pair  of  polyp- forceps.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind  lately  under  my  charge,  the  foreign  body,  a  large  pebble,  was  projected  into 
the  blades  of  the  instrument,  while  in  this  position,  and  at  once  extracted.  Its 
size  was  such  as  almost  to  close  the  trachea,  and  the  child,  who  was  only  three 
years  of  age,  evidently  bad  not  the  power  to  expel  it 

If  the  substance  is  not  speedily  ejected,  the  best  plan  is  to  invert  the  patient's 
body,  and  to  strike  the  chest  with  the  hand,  or  with  a  pillow.  This  procedure 
should  be  tried  in  all  cases  of  balls,  shot,  pebbles,  peas,  beans,  water-melon  seeds, 
plum-stones,  cherry-stones,  button-moulds,  and  similar  articles.  Inversion  of 
the  body,  with  previous  opening  of  the  tube,  is  a  comparatively  safe  operation. 
Succussion  and  percussion  are  important  auxiliaries  in  such  an  event. 

If  these  measures  fail,  search  should  be  made  for  the  substance  with  the  for- 
ceps, or  hook,  with  a  view  to  its  extraction  ;  but  all  such  attempts  must  be  con- 
ducted in  the  most  gentle  manner,  nor  should  they  he  prolonged  beyond  a  few 
seconds  at  a  time,  inasmuch  as  they  almost  invariably  excite  violent  coughing 
and  suffocative  feelings.  The  use  of  chloroform  and  the  bending  of  the  head  will 
greatly  facilitate  this  step  of  the  procedure. 

The  foreign  body,  both  in  laryngotomy  and  tracheotomy,  may  escape  either  at 
the  artificial  opening  or  by  the  glottis.  In  either  case  it  may  be  thrown  to  a 
considerable  distance,  perhaps  the  very  moment  the  tube  is  pierced ;  or  it  may  be 
intercepted  by  the  edges  of  the  wound ;  or  it  may,  if  it  take  the  natoml  route, 
lodge  in  the  mouth,  or  pass  into  the  stomach. 

Great  care  is  taken  not  to  permit  any  blood  to  enter  at  the  artificial  openings 
as  the  smallest  quantity  may  not  only  induce  violent  cough  and  spasm^  but  io- 
stant  suffocation.  Should  the  accident  be  unavoidable,  the  patient  must  Imme- 
diately be  turned  upon  his  abdomen,  and,  if  necessary,  the  blood  must  be  sucked 
out  of  the  tube  with  the  mouth.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  thyroid  veiot, 
which  are  generally  so  much  distended  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing and  the  struggles  of  the  patient,  often  cease  to  bleed  the  moment  the  wind- 
pipe is  opened  and  the  air  is  freely  admitted  into  the  lungs. 

When  the  patient  is  asphyxiated,  whether  by  spasm  of  the  glottis  or  the  pre- 
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BCDce  of  blood  in  the  windpipe,  the  only  resource  is  artificial  respiration,  steadily 
and  diligently  maintained  until  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  life  is  completely 
extinct  In  a  remarkable  case  obseryed  by  Dr.  J.  F.  May,  of  Washington,  the 
artificial  respiration  was  kept  up  for  half  an  hour  before  the  child,  a  boy  nearly 
three  years  old,  erinced  signs  of  returning  life.  The  air  may  be  introduced  by 
the  application  of  the  operator's  mouth,  or,  what  is  far  better,  by  means  of  a 
gom-elastic  tube,  inserted  through  the  wound  in  the  trachea. 

When  the  extraneous  body  refuses  to  escape,  or  resists  the  efforts  at  removal, 
the  edges  of  the  tracheal  wound  should  be  kept  apart  by  means  of  blunt  hooks, 
in  order  to  favor  extrusion.  No  canula  should  be  inserted,  as  it  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  expulsion  of  the  extraneous  substance.  The  outer  wound 
should  be  covered,  in  this  case,  with  a  piece  of  gauze,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
bag,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  flies  and  dirt. 

Riddance  having  been  effected,  the  wound  is  closed  with  adhesive  strips,  aided, 
if  necessary,  by  a  few  interrupted  sutures,  care  being  taken  not  to  carry  them 
through  the  substance  of  the  trachea.  Simple  water-dressing  is  the  best  applica- 
tion, but  even  this  may,  in  general,  be  omitted. 

The  after-treatment  must  be  strictly  antiphlogistic ;  the  respiratory  organs 
must  be  diligently  watched ;  and  the  air  of  the  patient's  apartment  must  be  both 
moist  and  warm,  the  temperature  being  steadily  maintained  at  80^  to  85^  of  Fahren- 
heit Should  difficulty  of  deglutition  supervene,  as  often  happens  from  the  third  to 
the  fifth  day,  it  will  be  proper  to  avoid  the  use  of  fluids,  inasmuch  as  they  will  have 
a  tendency  to  enter  the  windpipe  in  consequence  of  the  impaired  condition  of  the 
epiglottis.  No  patient  is  safe,  or  out  of  danger,  after  this  accident,  so  long  as 
there  is  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  passages,  whether  the  intruder  has  been 
expelled  or  not. 

Bronchotomy  does  not  always  insure  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  offending 
body ;  on  the  contrary,  cases  not  unfrequently  arise  where  the  only  apparent 
good  from  it  is  the  relief  which  it  affords  from  spasm  of  the  glottis,  the  extrane- 
ous substance  being,  perhaps,  either  permanently  retained,  or,  at  any  rate,  not 
ejected  until  some  time  afterwards,  occasionally,  indeed,  not  until  the  wound  is 
entirely  cicatrized,  as  happened  in  one  of  my  own  patients.  On  this  account  it 
might  become  necessary  to  perform  the  operation  a  second,  and  even  a  third  time. 

In^trumenls, — Yarious  instruments  have  been  contrived  for  effecting  the  dis- 
lodgment  and  removal  of  foreign  bodies.  Of  these,  a  few  of  the  most  eligible 
and  importan't  require  particular  notice. 

1.  Pig.  270,  represents  a  pair  of  forceps,  constructed  for  me  by  Mr.  Kolbe, 
after  a  model  of  my  own.     They  are  composed  of  German  silver,  and  are  a  little 

Fig.  270. 


Th«  aothor*t  irMbea  forceps. 

npwards  of  eight  inches  in  length.  The  handle  is  considerably  curved  on  the 
Bat,  and  has  two  large  rings  for  the  thumb  and  finger.  The  blades,  which  are 
roonded  and  very  slender,  are  five  inches  long,  and  terminate  each  in  a  fenestrated 
extremity,  nine  lines  in  length  by  three  lines  in  width,  the  outer  surface  being 
smooth  and  convex,  the  inner  flat  and  slightly  serrated.  The  great  advantages 
of  this  instrument  are,  first,  that  it  may  be  used  with  equal  facility  as  a  probe 
and  an  extractor ;  secondly,  that  it  may  be  bent  at  any  point  and  in  any  direction, 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  operator ;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  cannot  possibly 
serioosly  impede  the  passage  of  the  air,  during  the  attempts  which  are  necessary 
to  explore  the  windpipe  for  ascertaining  the  precise  situation  of  the  foreign  sub- 
stance. 
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2.  The  forceps  represented  in  fig.  271  are  intended  for  holding  apart  the  edges 
of  the  wound  in  the  trachea,  while  the  surgeon  attempts  to  extract  the  forcigii 
substance  with  other  and  more  suitable  instruments,  introduced  between  their 
expanded  blades.     I  have  repeatedly  found  them  very  serviceable. 

3.  Fig.  272  represents  a  long  slender  hook,  composed  of  silver,  and  well 
adapted  for  extracting  foreign  bodies,  as  beans,  grains  of  com,  coins,  pmne-stones, 
pebbles,  and  bits  of  bone,  situated  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  trachea,  or  in 
one  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  curved  part  of  the  instrument  is  very  short  and 
blunt  at  the  extremity. 


Fig.  271. 


Fig.  272. 


Fig.  273. 


Fig.  274. 


TronsMftn*!  forMp*. 


Bloat  book. 


Probo. 


SpoBftmop. 


4.  For  exploring  the  air-passages,  or  dislodging  foreign  bodies  from  the  larynx, 
especially  the  ventricles  of  Morgagni,  hardly  anything  better  could  be  imagined 
than  the  probe  sketched  in  fig.  273.  It  is  about  nine  inches  in  length,  bulbous 
at  the  extremity,  and  being  composed  of  silver,  any  curve  may  be  imparted  to  it 
that  may  be  desirable. 

5.  The  instrument  delineated  in  fig.  274  is  merely  a  whalebone  probang,  bent 
at  an  angle  of  about  45^,  and  surmounted  at  its  extremity  by  a  small  piece  of 
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TMT  soft  sponge.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  remoTisg  extraneous  matter  from 
the  UrjDX,  aDd  shoDld  God  a  place  in  everj  Burgeon's  draver. 

i.  Another  instrnment  which  the  operator  should  have  at  band,  especially  when 
tba  eztraneouB  body  is  impacted  in  one  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  is  a  flex- 
ible, grooTsd  director,  such  as  is  usually  found  in  the  common  pocket  case.  Tho 
tcoop-abaped  extranity  may  be  naed  with  great  advantage  under  Bach  circnm- 
iUDces,  particularly  if  it  Ib  slightly  bent. 

1.  Id  a  case  recently  under  the  care  of  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee,  the  foreign  body, 
coBtistiag  of  a  piece  of  clay  pipe-atem,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  was  readily  seized 
and  extracted  with  a  pair  of  Toynbee'e  ear  forceps,  one  of  the  blades  of  which 
happily  Blipped  into  Uie  interior  of  the  tube,  and  (bus  enabled  the  operator  to 
lake  a  firm  hold  of  it  The  patient,  a  child  four  years  of  age,  recovered  without 
ta  iDtoward  symptom. 

IfificuUiea. — The  difflculties  experienced  in  these  operations,  especially  in 
tracheolomj,  arise  chieQy  &om  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  patient's  head 
ii  bdd,  extraordinary  shortness  and  thickness  of  the  neck,  uncommon  turgescence 
of  tlie  cervical  veasels,  or  irregnlarity  in  their  distribution,  ossification  of  the 
rings  of  the  trachea,  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and,  finally,  the  occarrence 
of  bemorrhage.  These  difficulties  may  usually  be  easily  obviated  by  proper  care. 
Tbc  rale  is  never  to  cut  anything  that  can  be  avoided,  but  to  hold  it  out  of  the  way. 
Should  any  vesselB  be  accidentally  opened,  they  must  immediately  be  ligated. 

In  laryDgotoroy,  the  only  artery  at  all  in  danger  of  being  wounded  is  a  small 
branch  of  the  superior  thyroid,  which  traverses  the  crico-tbyroid  ligament,  and 
which,  in  the  adult,  ib  about  the  size  of  a  crow-quill.  In  tracheotomy,  the 
Ueeding  may  proce^  from  the  tracheal  plexus  of  veins,  fig.  915,  or  from  tho 

Fig.  27S.  Pig.  273. 


TnckHil  pl«xa>  or  TfrlH.  KMdl*  tbr»ld  ururj  mnndliif  klosg  Iha  Iruhn. 

mi'ddtf  thyroid  artery,  fig.  276,  given  off  either  by  the  innominate  or  the  common 
carotid ;  in  some  instances  it  is  double,  one  offset  being  derived  from  the  former, 
ud  the  other  trota  the  latter,  vessel.  In  &  preparation  in  the  poeeession  of  Dr. 
8-  W.  QroBB,  the  middle  thyroid  ariaes  from  the  left  subclavian,  about  three- 
qutters  of  an  imSh  in  front  of  the  thyroid  axis. 

Although  tho  hemorrhage  in  tracheotomy  is  DBQslly  insignificant,  it  may  occa- 
limally  be  very  proftise,  if  not  btal ;  only  so,  however,  in  the  hands  of  an  Igno- 
rut,  t^d,  or  inexperienced  operator.     I  have  heard  of  at  least  half  a  dosen 
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cases  of  death  from  this  cause.  Occasionally  quite  a  considerable  flow  of  blood 
is  produced  by  the  dl vision  of  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  when  it  is  in  i 
state  of  cong^ioD,  or  iuflammatorj  irritation,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  when  the  foreign 
body  has  been  retained  for  any  length  of  time.  The  hemorrhage  will  then,  of 
course,  be  internal,  and  may  proceed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce  the  most 
serious  impediment  in  the  respiratory  functions.  When  such  an  occurrence  is 
threatened,  the  patient  should  instantly  be  placed  upon  his  face,  in  order  that  ths 
fluid  may  escape  at  the  artificial  opening  as  fast  as  it  is  effused. 

Finally,  in  opening  the  trachea,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  innominate 
artery  and  vein  may  asceod  unusually  high  up  in  the  neck,  or  that  they  may 
cross  this  tube  in  such  a  manner  as  to  incur  the  risk  of  being  wounded  by  the 
incautious  use  of  the  knife. 

Conira-indiccUions. — Under  no  circumstances  should  bronchotomy  be  per- 
formed without  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  chest  and  oesophagus.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  mere  spasm  of  the  glottis,  caused  by.  the  lodgment  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  fauces  or  gullet,  or  by  derangement  of  the  digestive,  respi- 
ratory, and  nervous  systems,  may  induce  a  train  of  phenomeoa  closely  resem- 
bling those  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  air-tubes. 

An  important  question  here  presents  itself:  At  what  period  after  the  occur* 
rence  of  an  accident  of  this  kind  should  an  operation  be  considered  as  improper? 
Or,  more  correctly  speaking,  what  are  the  circumstances  which  contra-indicate  a 
resort  to  the  knife  ?  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  mere  lapse  of  time  should  uot 
be  taken  into  the  account  in  the  decision  of  such  a  question ;  for  it  is  well  knoim 
that  one  individual  may  experience  as  much  damage  from  the  presence  of  i 
foreign  body  in  a  week  as  another  may  in  a  month  or  a  year.  Thus,  to  parti* 
cularize,  the  lungs  may  become  seriously  diseased,  if  not  partially  disorganized, 
in  a  few  days,  in  one  case,  while  in  another  they  may  suffer  little,  if  indeed  at 
at  all,  during  any  stage  of  the  accident  Hence,  it  should  be  a  rule  with  the 
practitioner,  in  every  instance  of  the  kind,  to  institute,  as  a  preliminary  step,  a 
careful  and  thorough  examination  of  the  chest,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
precise  condition  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  If  this  is  found  to  be  healthy,  or 
even  comparatively  healthy,  an  operation,  all  other  things  being  equal,  would  not 
only  be  justifiable,  but  highly  proper,  whatever  length  of  time  might  have  elapsed 
since  the  inhalation  of  the  extraneous  substance;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  seri- 
ously diseased,  the  knife  should  be  studiously  withheld,  certainly  temporarily,  if 
not  altogether,  on  the  ground  that  the  artificial  opening  would  be  very  likely  to 
complicate  the  morbid  action,  and  thereby  enhance  the  danger  both  to  the  part 
and  to  the  system.  I  should  certainly  not  consider  it  proper  to  operate  upon  an 
individual  who,  in  consequence  of  having  inhaled  a  foreign  body,  was  laboring 
under  violent  pneumonia,  a  large  abscess,  or  extensive  tubercular  deposits.  To 
employ  the  knife,  in  such  an  event,  could  hardly  fail  to  injure  the  patient  and  to 
throw  discredit  upon  surgery. 

Morialiiy  froni  Foreign  Bodies, — Some  very  interesting  statistical  facts  have 
been  furnished  upon  this  subject  by  the  collection  of  the  recorded  cases  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  air-passages,  illustrative  both  of  the  nature  of  spontaneous  expoi- 
sion,  and  of  the  effects  of  bronchotomy.  In  the  work  already  several  tinwB 
alluded  to,  I  have  recorded  the  particulars  of  159  cases,  in  which  apontaneoos 
ejection  took  place  in  57,  8  terminating  fatally.  Inversion  of  the  body  alone 
was  successful  in  5  cases,  and  unsuccessful  in  6.  Of  68  cases  of  tracheotomy,  8 
died,  and  60  recovered.  Of  It  persons  upon  whom  laryngotomy  was  performed, 
13  lived,  and  4  died.  Laryngo-tracheotomy  was  practised  in  13  cases ;  in  10 
the  operation  was  followed  by  recovery,  and  In  8  by  death.  Thus,  of  the  9S 
cases  in  which  the  windpipe  was  opened  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  83 
were  successful  and  15  fatal,  or  in  the  ratio  of  about  5^  to  L 

Of  the  three  operation^  performed  upon  the  above  cases,  that  of  tracfaeotooij 
affords  the  most  favorable  results,  the  recoveries  being  in  the  proportion  of  Si  to 
1  death ;  whereas,  in  the  other  two,  the  mortality  of  each  was  twice  as  gi^f  ^ 
All  these  operations  are,  other  things  being  equal,  more  successful  the  ffarlier 
they  are  performed,  as  there  is  then  lees  disturbance  of  the  respiratory  oigaa& 
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The  c&i]B«8  of  death  after  broDchotomy  are  various.     The  most  common, 
■Ddoabtedly,  ia  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which,  as  has  already  been  seen,  is 
bAbl«  to  arise  at  rarious  periods  after  the  accident,  and  which  often  makes  great, 
if  aot  destrnctire,  progress  before  the  operation  is  performed.      When  death 
resattfl  ttom  this  cause,  it  may  take  place  soon  after  the  windpipe  is  opened ;  or, 
•8  is,  perh^M,  more  generally  the  case,  it  ma;  be  post- 
poned for  a  coDsidorabU  time ;  until,  in  fact,  the  wound  Pig.  277. 
made  in  the  npenttion  shall  have  been  completely  cico- 
tri««L 

Death  is  Bometimes  occasioned  by  an  inordinate 
deporit  of  macQS  at  the  former  seat  of  the  foreign 
body,  or  in  itj  immediate  Ticinity ;  it  may  also  be 
produced  by  apoplexy  of  the  brain,  and  by  hemor- 
rhaire  into  the  air-passages. 

The  adjoining  sketch,  fig.  ST1,  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  Dr.  John  Brinton,  illustrates  a  very  singular 
cose  of  foreign  body  in  the  larynx,  which  I  saw  with 
him  in  October,  1856,  in  a  boy,  nine  years  old,  who, 
OB  the  evening  of  the  24tb  of  September,  had  inhaled 
the  shell  of  a  chinkapin.  The  symptoms  being  ur- 
gent, trocheotomy  was  performed  the  next  day,  but  no 
extroneons  anbitance  could  be  detected  anywhere  by 
neaiu  of  the  probe.  Nearly  three  weeks  after  the 
accident,  Dr-  Brinton,  satisfied  that  he  had  discovered 
the  situation  of  the  shell,  enlarged  the  wound,  which 
bad  been  all  along  kept  open  with  hooks,  by  dividing 
the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  crico-thyroid  membrane. 
Again,  however,  nothingof  a  reliable  nature  was  found, 
notwithstanding  a  large  probe  was  repeatedly  pushed 
ap  iato  the  foncea.  The  boy  experienced  some  benefit  [vromian  of  iha  urrnx. 
from  the  operation,  and  was  for  awhile  even  under  the 

uopreseiOD  that  he  hod  swallowed  the  intruder.  He  progressed  favorably  enough 
DDtil  the  5th  of  November,  except  that  he  had  occasionally  a  spasmodic  attack, 
rtich  be  was  in  the  habit  of  relieving  by  holding  the  edges  of  the  woond  tem- 
porarily apart  with  a  pair  of  cnrved  forceps.  At  the  time  here  alluded  to,  hav- 
ing a  more  violent  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  than  asuot,  he  thrust  the  instrument 
forcibly  through  the  posterior  and  lateral  wall  of  the  trachea,  and,  in  the  act  of 
doing  so,  mptnred  a  small  artery,  the  blood  of  which,  descending  into  the  trachea, 
eaosed  instant  suffocation. 

The  shell,  on  dissection,  was  found  to  be  firmly  imbedded  in  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  larynx,  a  portion  being  hooked  round  the  inferior  vocal  cord  ;  it  was  three- 
qoiiters  of  an  inch  in  length  by  four  lines  in  width,  was  covered  over  with  bands 
trf  Ijmph,  and  could  not  he  detected  by  the  probe  carried  upwards  through  the 
woond  in  die  neck.  An  opening,  the  result,  doubtless,  of  ulceration,  existed  in 
the  posterior  and  lateral  wall  of  the  larynx,  through  which  the  boy  bad  pushed 
the  [brcepe  bo  as  to  cause  the  fatal  hemorrhage.  The  trachea  was  completely 
Ellsd  with  blood. 

U.    BEONCHOTOMT. 

Tader  this  denomination  are  included  the  three  operations  known,  respectively, 
IS  Urrngotomy,  tracheotomy,  and  laryn go- tracheotomy.  These  operations  may 
b*  rendered  necessary  hy  the  following  circumstances: — 1.  The  presence  of 
foreign  bodies  in  the  air-passages.  2.  Spasm  and  (edema  of  the  glottis.  3. 
Ulceration,  scalds,  and  contusions  of  the  larynx.  4.  Polypous  growths.  5. 
Iteeration  of  the  vrindpipe.  6.  Tonsillitis  and  retro-pbaryngeal  abscess.  7. 
Impacted  matter  in  the  (esophagus.  8.  Suspended  animation.  9.  Carotid 
uenrism.  10.  Membranous  croup,  diphtheria,  erysipelas  of  the  fauces,  and 
BuUpoz  of  the  larynx. 

XorynjToltmty.— Laryngotomy  is  a  very  simple  and  easy  operation.     The  only 
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etractnrea  tbat  are  divided  are  the  ekia,  the  cerrical  fascia,  and  the  crico-tbpwid 
membrane.  If  the  patient  is  an  adult,  he  may  ait  npon  a  chair,  or,  wbst  il 
preferable,  especially  if  he  take  chloroform,  He  upon  a  narrow  table,  the  head 
and  shouldera  being  properly  elevated  and  horizontalized  by  pillows.  If,  on  the 
coDtrary,  he  is  a  child,  be  Blionld  be  sapported  upon  the  lap  of  an  aasiBtant,  his 
body  and  limbs  being  securely  fastened  with  an  apron,  very  much  as  in  the 
operation  for  hare-lip.  The  bead,  thrown  backwards,  is  held  by  another  assiBtaat, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  parts  nnuBuslIy  prominent  and  make  the  cbin 
look  directly  forwards.  With  a  small,  narrow  scalpel,  the  sargeoa,  statioDcd  in 
fVont  of  the  patient,  if  he  sits,  or  by  his  side  if  he  is  recambent,  carries  an  in* 
cision  along  the  centre  of  the  larynx,  from  the  top  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the 
base  of  the  cricoid.  In  the  adult,  the  length  of  this  incision  ia  fally  one  inch 
and  a  balf,  and  hardly  any  less  in  a  thick,  short  necked  child.  It  embracea  the 
skin  and  cervical  fascia,  and  usually  also  the  crico-thyroid  artery.  Shoald  this 
vessel  bleed,  it  must  either  be  forcibly  twisted  or  secured  with  the  ligature,  lest 
the  blood  should  find  its  way  into  the  windpipe,  and  thus  occasion  severe  coogh, 
if  not  suffocation.  The  crico-thyroid  membrane  is  now  divided,  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, in  the  direction  of  the  cutaneous  wound.  Should  the  opening  not  be 
eufficiently  large,  the  incision  may  be  prolonged  into  the  contiguous  cartilages, 
or  a  piece  of  the  membrane  may  be  cut  away  on  each  side  of  the  wound.  Some 
snigeons  prefer  making  a  crucial  incison,  and  snch  a  proceeding  is  qaita  proper 
when  it  is  desirable  to  afford  free  play  to  the  instruments  without  interfiertag 
with  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages. 

Tracheotomy. — If  the  operation  of  laryngotomy  is  simple  and  easy,  it  is  fif 
different  with  that  of  tracheotomy.  This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to 
tracheotomy  in  children  with  short,  thick  necks,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cries  and 
struggles  which  they  are  sure  to  make  if  they  are  not  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  or  nearly  choked  by  the  foreign  body.  The  use  of  annsthetic  agents, 
however,  greatly  facilitates  the  operation,  and  divests  it  of  much  of  the  dread 
which  surgeons  have  always  so  justly  entertained  respecting  it. 

Rg.  278. 


In  performing  tracheotomy,  Bg.  278,  the  same  general  roles  are  to  b»  observed 
ts  in  laryngotomy.     An  incision  is  made   throu|^  the  common  integumotts, 
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direeilf  along  the  middle  line,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  cricoid  cartilage 
to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  sternum.  The  opposite  stemo- 
hjotd  and  stemo-thjroid  muscles  are  next  separated  from  each  other  at  their 
raphe«  bj  a  cauUoos  use  of  the  handle  of  the  knife,  aided,  if  necessary,  bj  the 
point  of  the  instrument,  when  the  cervical  fascia  and  the  thyroid  plexus  of  veins 
will  be  fully  brought  into  view.  The  former  is  divided  in  the  same  careful 
manner,  while  the  latter  is  pushed  aside,  and  protected  by  a  blunt  hook.  If  the 
middle  thyroid  artery  is  cut,  which,  however,  is  a  rare  contingency,  it  must 
instantlr  be  secured.  The  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  even  when  it  descends 
onusoaiiy  low,  will  seldom  occasion  any  serious  embarrassment ;  should  it  do  so, 
it  must  be  held  out  of  harm's  way,  or  be  incladed  in  two  ligatures,  and  then 
divided  along  the  middle  line,  otherwise  copious  hemorrhage  may  ensue. 

Satisfied  that  there  is  no  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  the  surgeon 
steadies  the  trachea  with  the  left  index  finger,  or,  what  is  better,  with  a  tena- 
euloBi,  and  divides  at  least  three  of  its  rings.  In  executing  this  step  of  the 
operation,  the  knife  is  entered  at  a  right  angle  to  the  surface  of  the  tube,  with 
its  back  towards  the  sternum,  care  being  taken  to  cut  from  below  upwards,  lest 
ii^ory  be  inflicted  upon  the  great  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  neck.  The  incision 
is  the  trachea  must  strictly  correspond  with  the  centre  of  the  external  wound, 
and  should  be  at  least  an  inch  in  length.  If  shorter  than  this,  it  will  scarcely 
Buffiee  for  the  spontaneous  ejection  of  the  foreign  body,  or,  when  this  does  not 
happen,  for  the  proper  play  of  the  forceps. 

Lanfngo4r€tcheotomy, — In  performing  laryngotomy,  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  the  opening  afforded  by  the  division  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  is 
inadequate  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made.  In  this  event  it  may  very 
readily  be  enlarged  to  the  requisite  extent,  by  dividing  the  cricoid  cartilage  and 
one  or  two  of  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea.  The  operation,  thus  performed, 
has  been  denominated  laryngo-tracheotomy,  as  denotive  of  the  partb  concerned 
ht  it  The  chief  objection  to  it  is  the  danger  of  wounding  the  isthmus  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  and  the  branch  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery  which  so  frequently 
courses  along  its  upper  border.  When  the  foreign  body  is  so  firmly  impacted  in 
the  larynx  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  remove  it  by  the  ordinary  operation,  we 
may  divide  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  its  whole  length  along  the  middle  line. 

15.  INTEODUCTION  Or  TUBES. 

The  introduction  of  tubes  into  the  windpipe  becomes  necessary  whenever  that 
canal  is  opened  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  ingress  of  the  air,  in  cases  of 
mechanical  obstruction,  however  induced.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  or 
ihould  be,  when  the  respiratory  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  air-passages,  and  where,  consequently,  a  tube,  worn  in  the 
trachea,  might  interfere  with  the  expulsion  of  the  substance. 

Tubes  of  this  kind  are  generally  made  of  silver;  they  should  possess  the 
qoalitiea  of  lightness  and  of  accurate  adaptation  to  the  parts  which  they  are 
datined  to  serve.  Their  length  varies  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
and  a  quarter,  according  to  the  stature  of  the  patient,  and  their  diameter  should 
be  such  as  to  admit  of  easy  introduction,  without  at  all  encroaching  upon  the 
attfiue  of  the  windpipe.  Their  shape  is  cylindrical,  with  a  slight  antero-posterior 
curvatupe,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed  forwards.  The  superior  extremity 
of  the  instrument  is  provided  with  two  rings,  for  the  passage  of  tapes,  which, 
being  tied  at  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  secure  it  firmly  in  its  place. 

Moat  instmments  of  this  kind  are  now  made  double,  as  seen  in  fig.  279,  the 
inner  one^  which  is  nearly  a  fourth  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  outer,  being  so 
ooostructed  as  to  admit  of  easy  removal  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness.  This 
is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  as  the  tube  soon  becomes  clogged  with 
thtdc  longh«  aaherent  mucus,  thus  rendering  frequent  withdrawal  absolutely 
iodispensable.  Meanwhile  the  outer  instrument,  or  sheath,  being  retained,  the 
introdoetion  of  the  inner  is  thereby  much  facilitated ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  opera- 
tion may  readily  be  intrusted  to  any  intelligent  nurse,  or  even,  in  some  cases, 
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to  the  patient  bimselC      The  two  tnbea  are  fastened  together  by  *  bntton. 
The  breathing  orifice  ebould  always  be  carefally 
Tig.  X19.  covered  with  a  piece  of  gauze  to  prevent  the  ingress 

of  flies  aod  other  extraDeous  substances. 

When  a  tabs  is  intended  to  be  worn  in  the  larynx, 
it  will  generally  be  necessary  to  remove  an  elliptic*! 
BectioD  of  the  crico-tbjrroid  membrane,  in  order  to 
afford  snfficieut  room  for  iu  accommodation.  Occa- 
sionally, the  object  may  be  attained  by  a  large  cm- 
cial  incision. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  Budi  an  iastnt- 

ment  should  be  worn  must,  of  course,  depend  apon 

circnmstances,  or,  more  properly  speakiog,  the  ne- 

Tr»)i(Kigba.  cessity  wbicb  led  to  its  introduction.      In  some 

instanceB  it  may  be  dispensed  with  in  a  very  short 

time,  while  in  others  it  may  require  to  be  retained  for  years,  if  not  during  the 

remainder  of  life.     In  acute  disease  the  tube  should  not  be  removed  nntil  all 

danger  of  suffocation  is  passed,  as  the  wound,  in  general,  rapidly  contracts,  sod 

might  tliDS  lead  to  a  return  of  dyspncea.     Whenever  the  patient  wisbes  to 

Bpcak,  he  must  place  his  finger  upon  the  orifice  of  the  instrument 

When  bronchotomy  is  performed  for  the  relief  of  croup,  diphtheria,  and  similar 
affections,  the  windpipe  should  not  be  sucked,  with  a  view  of  promoting  reepi* 
ration,  without  the  preeaution  of  washing  ont  the  month  and  throat  well,  imme* 
diately  a(t«r,  with  a  strong  solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  or  some  other  diainfectii^ 
fluid,  for  the  purpose  of  promptly  neutralizing  the  poison  contained  in  the  secre- 
tions of  the  parts.  For  the  want  of  this  precaution,  several  valuable  practi- 
tioners have  recently  lost  their  lives,  while  a  number  of  others  have  severely 
suffered  without  fatal  consequeuces. 


CHAPTER   X. 

INJURIES   AND   DISEASES  OF   THE    NECK. 

SECT.  I. — WODNDS. 

Althouoh  wonnda  of  the  neck  are  treated  upon  the  same  general  principles 
as  wounds  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  yet  they  possess  certain  pecatiarities 
which  render  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  noticed  separately.  Of  these 
peculiarities  the  most  important  are  hemorrhage,  inflammation  of  the  air-passages, 
emphysema,  inanition,  and  the  occurreDce  of  fistnle. 

In  regard  to  their  character,  wounds  of  the  neck  may  be  incised,  contosed, 
lacerated,  punctured,  abd  gunshot,  precisely  as  in  other  regions  of  the  body. 
In  their  extent,  they  vary  from  the  merest  scratch  to  almost  complete  Beverance 
of  the  neck,  involving,  of  course,  in  the  latter  case,  mnBcles,  fascitt,  nerves,  and 
vessels,  along  with  the  windpipe  and  oesophagus.  The  most  frightftil  injaries 
of  this  description  are  generally  inflicted  in  attempts  at  suicide,  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  these  attempts  are  often  entirely  abortive,  depending  upon  the  fact  that 
most  persons,  intent  upon  self-destruction,  select  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  in 
the  belief  that  suffocation  will  speedily  ensue  simply  by  opening  the  larynx. 
The  consequence  is  that,  although  the  gash  may  be  most  horrible,  yet,  the  large 
vessels  and  nerves  escaping,  the  patient  not  anf^quently  makei  a  good  ns 
covery. 
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The  soarces  of  hemorrhage  in  wounds  of  the  neck  vary  according  to  the  sitna> 
lion  of  the  injury.  When  the  knife  is  drawn  deeply  across  the  lower  cervical 
rpfrion,  the  bleeding  usually  proceeds  from  the  carotid  artery  aud  jugular  vein ; 
wbeo  the  larynx  is  involved,  the  thyroid  vessels  generally  furnish  the  blood,  while 
high  ap.  as  when  the  lesion  occupies  the  interval  between  the  hyoid  boue  and 
the  chin«  the  hemorrhage  is  derived  from  the  lingual  artery.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  the  windpipe  and  oesophagus  could  be  completely  severed  without  injury 
of  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein ;  but  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  has 
beea  att<^ted  by  several  well  authenticated  cases. 

The  hemorrhage  attending  wounds  of  the  neck  may  be  almost  instantaneously 
fatal,  especially  when  it  proceeds  from  the  large  vessels ;  or,  the  patient  fainting, 
a  temporary  stop  may  be  put  to  it  until  the  surgeon  has  time  to  apply  a  liga* 
tore.  Not  onfrequently  death  is  occasioned  by  the  blood  flowing  into  the  air- 
passagea,  and  so  causing  suffocation,  even,  perhaps,  when  no  important  artery 
has  been  laid  open,  or,  if  laid  open,  after  it  has  been  tied.  In  wounds  of  the 
cerrieal  veins,  the  patient  sometimes  perishes  suddenly  from  the  admission  of 
air.  A  remarkable  case  has  been  related  by  S.  Cooper,  of  a  soldier  who  was 
almost  instantly  suffocated  by  the  pressure  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  that  had 
been  effused  between  the  integuments  and  the  trachea.  The  hemorrhage,  caused 
bv  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  was  entirely  subcutaneous. 
The  bail  had  entered  behind  the  mastoid  process,  and  passed  obliquely  downwards 
and  forwards  towards  the  sternum.  Sometimes,  again,  the  event  is  brought 
about  by  secondary  hemorrhage,  at  the  distance  of  a  number  of  days  or  several 
weeks  from  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

The  treatment  of  hemorrhage  of  the  neck  consists  in  ligating  the  aff^ted 
ressels,  whether  arterial  or  venous.  The  internal  jugular  vein  has  been  success- 
foliy  tied  in  numerous  instances.  Dr.  Morgan,  formerly  of  Geneva,  met  with  a 
ca$e  in  which  this  vessel  was  partially  severed  by  a  razor,  and  which  was  saved 
br  means  of  the  ligature.  Analogous  examples  have  been  reported  by  Stevens, 
Qibson,  and  other  surgeons.  When  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  inaccessible  to 
the  ligature,  the  wound  should  be  plugged  with  pieces  of  sponge  or  patent  lint, 
supported  by  adhesive  strips  and  a  roller,  the  head  being  maintained  in  an  easy, 
elevated  position. 

Wounds  of  the  windpipe  are,  in  themselves,  not  particularly  dangerous,  but 
th«y  nearly  always  become  so,  in  consequence,  as  already  stated,  of  the  intro- 
mission of  blood,  thereby  threatening  suffocation,  and  of  the  remarkable  suscep- 
tibility of  the  lungs,  after  such  lesions,  to  inflammation.  These,  then,  are  the 
great  sources  of  peril  in  cases  of  this  description,  and  too  much  vigilance  cannot 
be  exercised  in  guarding  against  their  occurrence.  When  the  tube  is  completely 
MTered,  the  danger  is,  of  course,  imminent,  death  usually  following  in  a  short 
Ume  from  suffocation  from  the  ingress  of  blood.  In  a  case  recently  communicated 
to  me  by  Dr.  James  D.  Maxwell,  of  Indiana,  a  child,  twelve  years  of  age,  lived 
fifteen  days  in  this  condition.  The  windpipe  had  been  completely  severed  between 
the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages.  The  oesophagus  had  also  been  freely  divided. 
The  immediate  cause  of  death  was  broncho-pneumonic  inflammation.  Separa- 
tton  of  the  epiglottis  is  also  generally  fatal ;  if  the  detachment  is  partial,  the 
fiap  may  become  entangled  in  the  glottis ;  if  complete,  death  will  be  likely  to 
happen  from  inanition  or  inflammation.  Larrey  and  others  have  mentioned  cases 
in  which  the  epiglottis  was  shot  completely  away,  and  yet  the  patients  made  a 
good  reeovcry. 

A  wound  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  penetrating  the  larynx,  is  generally  a  serious 
tccideot,  as  It  may  be  complicated  with  copious  hemorrhage  into  the  windpipe, 
or  be  followed  by  violent  inflammation.  The  danger  of  such  a  lesion  will  be  par- 
ticularly great  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  opening  extends  into  the  vocal  cords, 
is  (edema  of  the  glottis  will  then  be  almost  sure  to  arise,  and  occasion  fatal 
sullbcation. 

Wounds  of  the  neck  sometimes  implicate  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  as  in  the 
ioteresiing  case  recorded  by  Sir  Charles  Bell.  A  man,  who  had  cut  bis  throat, 
suffered  firom  repeated  attacks  of  frightful  dyspnoea,  accompanied  with  a  peculiar 
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flapping  sound  in  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  for  which  no  ratioaal  explanation  coold 
be  offered.  He  finally  died  in  a  fit  of  suffocation,  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
one  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  had  been  divided,  the  fragment  hanging  by  a 
piece  of  mucous  membrane,  so  as  to  vibrate  in  the  chink  of  the  glottis,  like  a  pea 
in  a  cat-call. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  windpipe  are  generally  mortal,  although  occasionally 
recovery  takes  place  under  circumstances  apparently  of  the  most  dei^rati} 
character.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  tube  possesses  the  faculty  of  de- 
flecting bullets.  Thus,  in  a  case  which  I  attended  in  1858,  with  Dr.  Hooper,  a 
man  was  struck  by  a  pistol  ball  directly  over  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  aboat 
two  inches  above  the  sternum,  and  yet  there  was  no  symptom  whatever  denotive 
of  perforation  of  the  trachea,  or  of  serious  lesion  of  any  kind. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  windpipe  should  be  conducted  by  suture,  and 
position,  aided  by  a  strict  surveillance  over  the  lungs.  I  am  aware  that  surgeons 
generally  are  averse  to  the  use  of  the  suture  in  lesions  of  this  tube,  but  I  cannot 
myself  see  any  reason  for  sharing  their  fears  in  regard  to  its  alleged  injurioos 
effects.  It  is  the  abuse,  and  not  the  proper  use,  of  the  remedy  that  produces 
harm.  In  regard  to  injuries  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  the  operation  is  always 
perfectly  safe,  provided  the  surgeon  does  not  effect  approximation  until  all  danger 
of  internal  bleeding  has  ceased.  For  this  purpose  he  should  wait  from  three  to 
six  hours,  by  which  time  all  oozing  will  generally  have  stopped.  Then  with  a 
fine  needle  and  thread  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  carefully  tacked  together, 
by  passing  the  instrument  simply  through  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  trachea, 
without,  of  course,  including  any  portion  of  its  rings.  The  stitches  should  be 
about  three  lines  apart,  and  one  end  of  the  ligature  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the 
knot.  The  external  wound  should  afterwards  be  closed  by  sutures  and  adhesive 
strips.  If  any  muscles  are  divided,  their  ends  should  be  tacked  together  with 
the  needle  and  thread.  If  the  larynx  is  the  part  involved,  the  sutures  are  carried 
through  the  perichondrium,  or  even  through  the  edges  of  the  cartilages  themselves 
When  the  epiglottis  is  nearly  severed,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  cut  off  the  flap, 
lest,  falling  into  the  glottis,  it  should  cause  suffocation.  The  dressing  is  com- 
pleted by  placing  the  head  in  an  easy,  comfortable  position,  with  a  slight  incli- 
nation forwards,  and  confining  it  there  by  means  of  a  tightly-fitting  head-bandage, 
the  extremities  of  which  are  secured  to  a  broad  roller  encircling  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  head  is  not  drawn  too  &r  for* 
wards,  otherwise  there  may  be  danger  of  overlapping  of  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
both  in  the  windpipe  and  in  the  soft  parts. 

The  advantages  of  the  suture  in  wounds  of  the  windpipe  are,  first,  a  more  rapid 
cure,  and,  consequently,  less  danger  of  hemorrhage  and  inflammation ;  secondly, 
greater  facility  of  administering  food  and  drink  ;  and,  lastly,  much  less  risk  of 
stricture  and  fistule  of  the  tube.  Should  emphysema  or  internal  bleeding  occur 
after  the  parts  have  been  approximated,  it  would  be  easy  to  open  the  wound,  to 
a  small  extent  in  front,  both  in  the  integuments  and  in  the  windpipe,  and  even 
to  introduce  a  canula,  until  all  danger  from  these  causes  has  subsided. 

The  after4reatment  is  strictly  antiphlogistic.  The  tongue  is  frequently  moist- 
ened with  iced  water ;  food  and  drink  are,  if  necessary,  conveyed  into  the  stomach 
by  means  of  a  suitable  tube,  passed  through  the  mouth ;  and  the  bowels  are 
moved,  by  enemata.  Cough  is  allayed,  and  sleep  induced,  by  morphia.  The  head 
and  shoulders  are  elevated,  and  the  dressings  are  disturbed  as  little  as  possible, 
the  sutures  being  retained  as  long  as  they  may  seem  to  do  good.  Pulmonic  and 
bronchial  involvement  are  met  by  the  usual  means.  The  temperature  of  the 
patient's  apartment  is  regulated  by  the  thermometer,  and  constantly  kept  at  80° 
of  Fahrenheit.  The  admission  of  cold  air,  especially  through  the  wound,  cannot 
fail  to  be  pernicious,  from  its  tendency  to  awaken  cough  and  inflammation  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  The  patient  must  be  watched  with  the  greatest  possible  care. 
If  he  is  suicidally  inclined,  he  must  be  put  in  the  strait  jacket,  otherwise  he 
will  be  sure  to  tear  away  the  dressings,  and  open  the  wound,  if  he  do  not  inflict 
other  mischief. 
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Danger  mar  arise  daring  the  treatment  of  laryngeal  wounds,  from  the  formation 
of  exubefftiit  granulations,  which,  extending  into  the  interior  of  the  tube,  may  so 
f  Dcroach  upon  it  as  to  cause  excessive  dyspnoea,  if  not  fatal  obstruction.  The 
proper  remedy  is  the  removal  of  the  redundant  material  with  the  scissors,  and 
afterwards  efiectoally  cauterizing  the  raw  surfaces  with  nitrate  of  silver.  If  this 
trr&txneDt  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  tracheotomy,  the  wound  being  kept  open 
oniU  thorough  clearance  is  effected. 

Laceraiion  of  the  windpipe  is  occasionally  met  with,  generally  as  the  result  of 
a  blow,  kick,  or  fall  upon  the  neck,  without  any  external  wound,  and  is  always  a 
dangerous  accident,  imperilling  life  by  paralysis  of  the  air-passages,  spasm  of 
the  glottis,  or  suffocation  from  emphysema.  In  a  case  observed  by  Dr.  John 
L.  Atlee,  the  patient,  a  boy,  aged  four  years,  perished  from  the  latter  cause  in 
less  than  fifteen  minutes  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  produced  by  striking  his 
neck  forcibly  against  a  door-ecraper.  The  air,  under  such  circumstances,  escaped 
from  the  wounded  parts  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  cervical  region,  from  which 
it  spreads  more  or  less  rapidly  over  the  head,  trunk,  and  even  the  upper  extre- 
mities, foUowed  by  frightAil  dyspnoea,  and,  if  succor  is  not  promptly  afforded, 
by  death. 

These  injuries  may  affect  both  the  larynx  and  the  trachea,  the  former  appa- 
reotiy  more  frequently  than  the  latter.  Laceration  of  the  trachea  alone  may  be 
caused  by  a  sudden  and  violent  effort  at  inspiration  after  the  integrity  of  the  tube 
has  been  impaired  by  atrophy  and  ulceration,  as  in  an  instance  reported  to  me  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Marshall,  of  Kentucky. 

The  proper  remedy  in  these  injuries  is  obviously  tracheotomy,  performed  with- 
OQl  a  moment's  delay,  especially  if  there  is  a  rapid  escape  of  air  into  the  sur- 
roonding  structures.  In  fact,  in  case  of  extreme  urgency,  the  operation  should 
be  attempted  even  if  the  patient  is  in  the  act  of  dying,  or  has  actually  ceased  to 
breathe.  The  wound  should  be  kept  open  with  a  suitable  tube,  the  head  main- 
tained in  a  fixed  position,  and  every  effort  made  to  allay  spasm  and  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  severe  inflammation.  The  skin  must  be  freely  punctured,  if  there 
is  extensive  emphysema. 

Contusion  of  Ike  tcindpipe,  especially  of  the  larynx,  is  sometimes  followed  by 
very  unpleasant  symptoms.  Such  an  accident,  in  fact,  may  prove  suddenly  fatal 
from  closure  of  the  rima  of  the  glottis,  in  consequence  of  spasm  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles.  The  exciting  cause  is  generally  a  blow  or  fall  upon  the  neck ;  and  the 
proper  remedy,  in  case  of  urgency,  is  laryngotomy,  performed  without  a  moment's 
driiy,  a  tube  being  retained  in  the  wound  until  thorough  relief  is  obtained. 
When  the  symptoms  are  less  severe,  our  chief  reliance  should  be  upon  antiphlo- 
piitics,  as  leeches,  blisters,  purgatives,  and  tartar  emetic  in  union  with  morphia. 
If  the  patient  remains  aphonious  for  a  long  time,  recourse  should  be  had  to 
nercury,  in  alterative  and  frequently-repeated  doses,  with  stimulating  embroca- 
tions to  the  neck. 

Wounds  of  the  ctsophagus  9a\d  fauces  should  be  treated  upon  the  same  general 
principles  as  wounds  of  the  intestines ;  that  is,  by  sutures,  placed  from  two  to 
three  lines  apart,  the  needle  being  carried  close  down  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  ends  of  the  ligature,  drawn  very  tightly,  cut  off  close  to  the  knot,  the 
thread  eventually  finding  its  way  into  the  interior  of  the  tube.  The  patient  is 
supported  by  the  stomach  tube,  introduced  several  times  a  day,  and  also,  if  neces- 
SMT,  by  nutritive  enemata. 

Wounds  of  the  cervical  nerves  are  always  objects  of  deep  interest.  Division 
of  the  phrenic  nerves  is  necessarily  instantaneously  mortal,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  dirision  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  although  this  has  occasionally  been 
denied  If  only  one  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  is  severed,  the  patient  may 
sonrife,  as  in  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  J.  H.  B.  McClellan,  or  he  may  finally 
perish  lh>m  the  effects  of  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Wounds  of  the  neck  are  sometimes  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  superior  ex- 
tmntty,  from  violence  inflicted  upon  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves.     In  1858,  a 
young  man  was  at  the  clinic  of  the  Jefferson  College,  who  had  been  struck  in  the 
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neck  with  a  long,  narrow  knife,  the  blade  entering  a  little  to  tbe  left  of  the  median 
line,  and  passing  behind  the  trachea  and  (esopbagos,  both  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
large  cerrical  Teasels,  escaped  iujaiy.  The  right  sapcrior  extremity  became  im- 
mediately palsied,  sncceeded  by  a  sense  of  numbness  in  the  thamb  and  6nt  two 
fingers,  rendering  it  thas  highly  probable  that  the  weapon  had  wounded  the 
median  nerve,  either  close  to  its  origin,  or  at  the  axillary  plexus.  The  muscles 
soon  b^an  to  waste,  and  when  I  saw  the  case,  about  six  weeks  alter  tbe  accident, 
the  whole  limb  was  ezceEsively  atrophied,  purple,  and  icy  cold.  The  deltoid  was 
Tery  tender  on  pressure,  and  severe  pain  extended  along  tbe  arm  as  far  as  the 
ends  of  tbe  fingers,  which  hardly  admitted  of  tbe  slightest  motion.  The  general 
health  had  suffered  a  great  deal,  the  countenance  was  very  pallid,  and  there  was 
great  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  with  loss  of  sleep.  Such  lesions,  an- 
fortunately,  are  generally  hopelessly  irremediable.  In  the  case  here  described,  I 
Was  induced,  as  the  man  was  poor,  and  endured  great  pain,  to  advise  amputation 
at  the  sbonlder-joint,  if,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  there  should  not  be  matied 
amelioration. 

SECT.  n. — WBTVECK  OR  TORTICOLLIS. 

Wryneck,  the  torticollis  of  the  older  surgeons,  consists  in  a  pcrmauent  structural 
shortening  of  some  of  the  cervical  muscles,  especially  the  at emo-cleido- mastoid, 
twisting  the  bead  over  to  the  coirespond- 
Fig.  230.  ing  side,  while  the  chin  projecta  proper 

tionately  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  seen 
in  fig.  380,  from  one  of  niy  cliuical  caseL 
The  distortion  thus  produced  is  character- 
istic, causing  a  disagreeable,  sinister,  and 
constrained  appearance,  which  nothing 
else  can  imitate.  When  existing  io  a 
high  degree,  the  ear  is  approximated  to 
tbe  upper  extremity  of  the  stemQm,  the 
clavicle  is  elevated  and  deformed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  excessive  tension  of  tbe 
Gterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  and  the  chin 
is  thrown  far  beyond  the  middle  line, 
almost  into  a  horizontal  position.  The 
expression  of  tbe  features  is  rcmaikaUy 
altered ;  the  face  on  the  affected  side  haT- 
ing  a  withered,  atrophied  appearance,  Ibe 
comer  of  the  month  being  depressed,  and 
the  eye  being  much  lower  than  the  oppo- 
Wrjiuek.  Site  one.     The  head  is  nearly  imniovahlT 

fixed,  so  that,  if  the  patient  wishes  to  look 
at  any  object,  be  is  obliged,  unless  it  is  directly  in  front  of  him,  to  turn  his  whole 
body  ;  and  Uiere  is  generally,  in  tbe  more  aggravated  cases,  a  peculiar  lateral 
curvature  of  tbe  neck,  the  concavity  of  which  presents  towards  the  side  of  ibe 
contracted  mascles. 

Wryneck  occurs  in  both  sexes,  but  my  experience  has  afforded  a  laiger  naok- 
ber  of  cases  in  females  than  in  males,  and  there  is  no  doubt  tbat  the  affection  is 
generally  considerably  more  frequent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  leaoo, 
which  is  most  common  in  children  from  three  to  ten  years  of  age,  sometimes  b^ot 
soon  after  birth.  It  has  been  said  to  be  occasionally  congenitai,  and  ca«es  of 
this  description  are  no  doubt  now  and  then  met  with,  but  they  must  be  extremely 
rare,  none  having  ever  fallen  under  my  observation.  The  affection  recognilM 
several  distinct  causes,  of  which  the  principal  are  inSammation,  disease  of  ihe 
cervical  vertebre,  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles.  It  may  also  be  induced  simply 
by  a  vicious  position  of  tbe  head,  in  consequence  of  tbe  existence  of  an  enlarin^ 
and  painful  condition  of  tbe  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  neck,  compelling  tht 
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patient  to  keep  the  cervical  muscles  in  a  constrained  and  rigid  state.  Any  cir- 
camstance,  in  fact,  that  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  these  mus- 
cles, and  to  place  them  in  an  antagonistic  condition  towards  each  other,  may 
produce  the  distortion  at  any  period  of  life,  particularly  in  children  during  the 
r^>id  development  of  the  body. 

However  induced,  the  affected  muscles  soon  become  permanently  contracted 
and  greatly  indurated,  as  is  rendered  evident  both  to  the  touch  and  the  knife. 
They  fe«I  like  dense,  rigid  cords,  which  hold  the  head  firmly  in  its  unnatural 
position,  and  whose  outline  is  easily  traced  along  the  neck.  They  are  diminished 
not  only  in  length,  but  also  in  breadth  and  thickness ;  their  fibres,  in  cases  of 
long  standing,  are  converted  into  pale,  fibrous  filaments,  united  by  unyielding 
cellular  tissue,  and  hence,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  divide  theiv(,  they  offer  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  resistance,  almost  creaking  under  the  knife.  These  cir- 
cumstances, taken  in  connection,  afford  indisputable  evidence  that,  whatever  the 
exciting  cause  of  wryneck  may  be,  the  muscles  concerned  In  its  production  be- 
come the  seat  of  Inflammation  and  plastic  effusion,  probably  at  an  early  period 
after  they  have  lost  their  equilibrium,  unfitting  them  for  the  resumption  of  their 
fnnctions  without  the  division  of  their  fibres. 

The  number  of  muscles  affected  in  wryneck  varies  in  different  cases.  Although 
the  8temo-cleido«mastoid  always  suffers  more  than  any  other,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one  which  is  concerned  in  producing  and  maintaining  the  distor- 
tion. The  platysma,  trapezius,  scalene,  splenius,  and  even  the  elevator  of  the 
scapula,  not  unfrequently  participate  in  the  disorder.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
sternal  portion  of  the  mastoid  always  suffers  first,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  case 
of  confirmed  wryneck  where  the  clavicular  division  was  not  also  implicated,  gen- 
enlly  in  a  very  marked  degree. 

The  progno9i9  of  wryneck  depends  upon  circumstances.  In  the  more  simple 
forms  of  the  affection,  caused  solely  by  muscular  contraction,  a  cure  may  gene- 
nlly  be  certainly  calculated  upon,  especially  when  the  case  is  comparatively 
recent.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deformity  is  of  a  complicated  character,  as 
when  it  is  associated  with  organic  disease  of  the  spine,  serious  lesion  of  the 
nervous  system,  or  a  crippled  state  of  a  large  number  of  muscles,  the  patient  may 
consider  himself  fortunate  if  he  obtains  any  relief  at  all. 

In  the  irealment  of  this  affection,  the  first  indication  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  then  to  regulate  ourselves  accordingly.  If 
ft  depend  upon  rheumatism,  the  diagnosis  may  usually  be  easily  determined  by 
observing  that  this  disease  exists  at  the  same  time  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  that  the  muscles  of  the  neck  are  extremely  painful  and  intolerant  of  motion 
and  manipulation ;  more  or  less  fever  will  probably  be  present,  and  the  features 
will  exhibit  a  wan  and  contracted  appearance,  expressive  of  the  local  and  consti- 
tational  distress.  If  the  case  is  seen  early  iu  the  attack,  bleeding  by  leeches 
will  prove  beneficial ;  the  bowels  should  be  well  moved  ;  and  the  system  should 
be  promptly  brought  under  the  influence  of  calomel  and  opium,  followed  by  col- 
efaicam.  Anodyne  embrocations,  and  the  application  of  steam,  directed  to  the 
part  by  means  of  a  tube,  will  be  the  most  suitable  local  remedies. 

A  careful  examination  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  detect  the  presence  of 
organic  disease  of  the  cervical  vertebrse.  The  most  important  signs  are,  the 
existence  of  the  stromous  diathesis,  unnatural  projection  of  the  ppine,  and  the 
fanpossibility  experienced  by  the  patient  in  performing  the  most  simple  move- 
ments of  the  neck.  The  proper  treatment  will  be  the  prone  position,  maintained 
for  months  together,  and  a  course  of  alterants  and  tonics,  with  a  caustic  issue  at 
the  seat  of  the  disease. 

Paralysis  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle  has  been  more  firequently  accused 
■s  a  lotiTce  of  wryneck  than  it  probably  deserves.  Very  few  of  the  cases  that 
hare  fallen  under  my  observation  could  be  traced  to  such  an  origin.  The  affection 
Uisually  begins  insidiously,  and  may  depend  upon  various  causes,  especially  dis- 
order of  ije  digestive  organs  and  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  It  may  affect  both 
muscles,  bat,  in  general,  it  is  limited  to  one,  and  then  the  other,  continuing  the 
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exercise  of  its  functions,  contracts  npon  itself,  and  is  eyentaallj  conyerted  into  a 
dense,  rigid  cord,  in  obedience  to  a  law  that  a  muscle,  deprived  of  antagonism, 
is  gradually  reduced  to  a  kind  of  fibrous  mass,  much  below  the  volume  of  the 
original.  The  diagnosis  is  easily  established  bj  a  careful  examination,  which 
will  disclose  the  great  differences  in  the  state  of  the  two  muscles,  the  excessive 
distortion  of  the  features,  and  the  atrophied  condition  of  the  face  oa  the  side 
corresponding  with  the  contraction. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause  *,  whea 
this  cannot  be  detected,  the  case  mnst  be  managed  upon  general  principlea. 
Gentle  purgation,  a  judicious  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  strict  attention  to  the 
secretions,  will  always  be  beneficial,  and  must,  therefore,  not  be  neglected. 
Chalybeate  tonics,  the  cold  shower-bath,  followed  by  dry  friction  with  t^e  flesh 
brush,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air,  will  be  required  for  the  weak  and  anemic; 
Shampooing  and  electricity  have  been  highly  lauded  in  this  form  of  wryneck, 
but  their  value  has  been  greatly  overrated. 

When  the  affection  has  reached  its  confirmed  stage,  the  only  remedy  is  the 
division  of  the  contracted  muscle,  and  it  is  well  to  know  that  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  in  such  a  case  by  delay  or  by  a  resort  to  extending  apparatus,  however 
ingeniously  cohstructed,  or  diligently  and  perseveringly  applied.  Snch  a  hope 
is  perfectly  futile.  The  subcutaneous  operation  possesses  great  advantages  over 
the  direct  section  practised  in  former  times,  which  always  exposed  the  patient  to 
severe  suffering  and  to  protracted  suppuration,  besides  generally  eventuating  in 
an  imperfect  cure.  The  modem  procedure  is  entirely  free  from  all  such  coniin* 
gencies.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  at  all  alleged  against  it  is  the  difficulty 
of  its  execution,  but  this,  I  am  satisfied,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  for  there 
is  no  educated  surgeon  who  need  be  afraid  of  undertaking  it,  provided  he  recalls 
to  mind,  at  the  time,  hi^  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts.  None  but  the 
merest  bungler  could  possibly  injure  the  carotid  artery  or  the  internal  jugular 
vein ;  and  as  to  the  external  jugular,  which  lies  just  behind  the  sternocleido- 
mastoid muscle,  no  serious  harm  could  result  from  its  subcutaneous  division,  as 
the  bleeding  could  easily  be  controlled  by  pressure. 

In  performing  the  operation,  which  should  be  done  while  the  patient  is  under 
the  effects  of  chloroform,  the  head,  inclined  slightly  forwards,  should  be  held  as 
firmly  as  possible  by  an  assistant,  while  another  has  charge  of  the  extremities. 
The  left  finger  is  then  insinuated  behind  the  sternal  portion  of  the  moscle,  just 

above  its  origin,  when  a  delicate  teno- 
Fig*  2S1.  tome,  fig.  281,  such  as  that  nsed  in 

the  operation  for  club-foot,  is  inserted 
flatwise  behind  the  moscle  at  its  outer 
edge,  and  thence  carried  on  in  close 
Tenotome.  coutact  with  its  postcHor  surface,  until 

its  point  meets  the  finger  on  the  op* 
posite  side.  The  cutting  edge  being  now  turned  forwards,  the  muscle  is  carefully 
divided  from  behind  forwards  by  a  kind  of  sawing  motion,  from  nine  to  twelre 
lines  above  the  sternum.  The  sudden  retraction  of  the  bellv  of  the  moide, 
sometimes  with  a  distinct  noise,  will  denote  the  completion  of  the  operation.  If 
the  clavicular  portion  be  now  found  to  be  tense  and  resisting,  the  knife  should 
next  be  passed  beneath  it,  and  its  division  effected  in  the  same  cautions  mattoer. 
Bands  of  the  cervical  aponeurosis  occasionally  project,  and  maj  be  severed  with 
a  narrow,  blunt-pointed  bistoury,  having  only  about  a  line  of  cutting  edge  near 
its  extremity.  If  the  border  of  the  trapezius  is  at  iault»  it  may  now  be  divided* 
and  so  also  any  other  muscle,  provided  its  proximity  to  the  gpreat  cervical  vessels 
and  nerves  does  not  absolutely  forbid  interference. 

The  above  procedure  is  the  one  which  I  have  always  adopted,  and  in  no  instanee 
has  it  been  attended  by  any  casualty.  The  fact  is,  it  is  a  very  simple  operatiua, 
and  one  entirely  free  from  danger. 

The  puncture  made  with  the  tenotome  is  dosed  with  a  bit  of  adhesive 
plaster,  and  the  patient  is  placed  in  bed  with  his  head  in  a  relaxed  and 
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eagy  position.     Light  diet  is  en-  £^  283> 

joined,  and  a  tntid  purgative  may 
be  giren  the  morning  after  the 
vperation.  As  bood  ae  he  is  able 
to  get  Dp,  which  will  usually  be 
in  four  or  fire  days,  the  head 
ihoold  be  BDpported  with  a  suit- 
able apparatus,  bo  constructed  as 
to  prodnce  gradual  extension  of 
the  affected  side  of  the  neck.  Yari- 
OQB  contrivances  of  this  kind  may 
be  obtained  of  any  of  the  more  re- 
spectable cutlers,  all  of  them  pos- 
sessing more  or  leas  merit,  and  well 
cakulated,  if  jndictoasly  applied, 
to  effect  a  cure,  thoagh  not  without 
protracted  perseverance. 

The  annexed  drawing,  fig.  382, 
exhibits  the  apparatus  of  Jorg,  one 
of  the  best  of  tbe  kind  yet  devised. 
It  eonxistfl  of  a  leather  corset  for 
the  chest,  and  a  firm  band  for  the 
head,  connected   by  a  steel  rod, 

which  is  moved  by  a  ratchet-wheel,  I?d 

turned  by  a  key.  toe  whole  arrange-  15^ 

meat  being  such  as  to  permit  the  jiirg',  tppantni  tor  taniHiii). 

bead  to  be  moved  to  ono  side  or 

ihe  other  at  pleasure.     Tbe  cure  is  promoted  by  daily  frictions  with  stimalating 
liniaentfl.     Sometimes  I  dispense  with  the  use  of  apparatus  altogether. 

SECT.  in. — PABALTSI9  OP  THE  CERVICAL  MUSCLES. 

TTnder  this  denomination  may  be  described  a  very  singular  affection  of  the 
mnscles  of  the  neck,  consiating  in  an  irregnlar  spaBmodic  contraction  of  their 
Bbres,  attended  with  a  helpless  condition  of  the  head.  The  true  pathology  of 
the  disease  seems  to  be  palsy  of  some  of  the  cervical  muscles,  which  disqualifies 
them  for  supporting  the  superincnmbent  weight.  In  some  of  its  features  it 
closely  resembles  chorea,  but  it  differs  from  this  complaint  in  being  of  more 
limited  extent,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  disorder  of  the  mental  faculties.  In 
nme  instances  the  affected  muscles  undergo  a  species  of  atrophy,  similar  to  what 
OKnrs  in  wasting  palsy.  All  the  cases — probably  about  a  dozen — that  I  have 
seen  of  it  occurred  in  persons  after  the  ago  of  thirty,  and  of  these  the  majority 
wtre  females  of  a  nervous,  hysterical  temperament.  It  occasionally  begins  at 
■B  early  period  of  life. 

The  affection  generally  commences  without  any  assignable  cause,  and  gradually 

Egresses,  lh)m  bad  to  worse,  until  at  length  the  patient  is  often  unable  to  support 
bead,  or  to  exercise  any  control  whatever  over  its  movements.  In  nearly  all 
the  cases  that  I  have  seen,  it  was  subject  to  temporary  aggravation,  apparently 
consequent  upon  disorder  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  irregularity  of  the  menses, 
or  derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  the  presence  of  spinal  irrita- 
tion. Sometimes  tbe  muscles  are  quiescent  for  days  together,  when,  perhaps 
kllof  a  sudden,  they  begin  to  twitch  and  jerk  until  the  patient  is  nearly  exhausted 
vitb  fatigue.  Most  commonly  the  head  is  drawn  to  one  side,  evidently  by  the 
iaordinate  action  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid,  which  is  thrown  into  a  tense  cord 
that  no  fbrce  can  relax.  At  other  times  it  is  thrust  powerfully  backwards,  tbe 
neck  forming  an  arched  appearance,  very  ranch  as  in  opisthotonos.  When  the 
•ffedion  is  fnlly  established,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  support  his  head  almost 
ineessAntly  with  bis  band.     One  of  my  patients  is  in  the  babit  of  controlling  the 
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spasms  with  the  index  finger  gently  pressed  against  the  chin  or  side  of  the  jaw. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  head  is  inclined  directly  forwards  against  the  stemom. 

The  general  health  is  usually  materially  impaired ;  the  digestive  powers  are 
weakened,  the  bowels  are  constipated,  and  the  patient  is  easily  fatigued  on  taking 
exercise.  The  extremities  are  nearly  always  cold.  Oreat  difficulty  is  sometimes 
experienced  in  mastication  and  deglutition.  The  mind  preserves  its  natural 
vigor.  Disorder  of  the  menstrual  function  is  often  present  Occasionally  the 
atfection  coexists  with  similar  suffering  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  determined  by  the  history  of  the  case,  and  bj  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  spasm.  In  most  of  the  cases  that  I  have  seen,  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  both  superficial  and  deep,  seemed  to  be  involved  nearly  in 
an  equal  degree. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable.  Temporary  relief  may  generally  be  afforded, 
but  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  of  permanent  cure. 

The  treatment  must  be  mainly  by  tonics,  alterants,  and  purgatives.  The 
secretions  must  be  well  looked  after.  In  the  female,  benefit  may  be  expected 
from  the  use  of  emmenagogues,  valerian,  assafoBtida,  and  iron  with  bark.  Electri- 
city, medicated  frictions,  the  cold  shower-bath,  hypodermic  injections  of  morphia 
or  belladonna,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air  often  afford  temporary  relief.  Sub- 
cutaneous division  of  the  contracted  muscles  is  sometimes  advantageous,  but 
seldom  to  the  extent  that  might  be  anticipated  by  one  who  has  no  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  this  disease.  I  have  performed  tenotomy  most  extensively  in 
some  of  these  cases,  with  no  ulterior  advantage  in  any,  except  one,  and  in  that 
the  relief  was  marked  and  permanent.  When  the  affection  is  irremediable,  the 
sufferer  will  be  benefited  by  artificial  support,  such  as  may  readily  be  supplied 
by  any  ingenious  cutler. 

SECT.  lY. — ^DISEASES  OF  THE  THTBOID  QLAND. 

» 

The  thyroid  gland  is  subject  to  various  diseases,  of  which  abscess,  serous  cysts, 
and  hypertrophy  are  the  most  frequent  and  important  The  heterologooft  forma- 
tions rarely  affect  this  organ. 

1.  AhscesB, — Abscess  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  very  uncommon ;  it  is  attended 
by  the  usual  symptoms,  and  may,  when  neglected,  acquire  a  large  bulk,  hanging 
down  the  neck  like  a  big  pouch.  In  its  earlier  stages,  it  is  not  always  easy,  or 
even  possible,  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  but  when  the 
quantity  of  matter  is  considerable,  its  presence  will  be  indicated  by  a  sense  of 
fluctaation,  by  pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  by  a  swollen,  discolored^ 
and  (edematous  state  of  the  integuments.  These  symptoms,  joined  with  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  the  concomitant  febrile  excitement,  are  quite  Bufficient» 
in  every  instance,  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  The  matter,  bound  down  by  the 
cervical  fascia  and  muscles,  is  often  long  in  reaching  the  surface,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  tendency  to  extend  down  the  neck,  and  its  escape  should,  therefore,  always 
be  encouraged  by  an  early  incision  in  the  lower  part  of  the  swelling. 

Such  an  abscess  is  sometimes  of  a  latent  character.  Many  years  ago,  I  attended, 
along  with  Dr.  Charles  Woodward,  a  mim  aged  forty-four,  who  died  of  pneumo- 
nia, after  an  illness  of  three  weeks.  On  inspection,  I  found  the  whole  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  its  inferior  extremity, 
converted  into  a  thin,  delicate  sac,  containing  nearly  ten  ounces  of  thick,  yel- 
lowish pus,  free  from  odor.  The  thyroid  cartUage  was  completely  denuded,  and 
the  matter  had  burrowed  upwards,  underneath  the  hyoid  bone,  on  the  loft  eidc, 
as  far  as  the  root  of  the  tongue.  No  symptoms  whatever,  indicative  of  disease 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  had  existed  during  life.  The  abscess  was  evidently  of  a 
strumous  character. 

2.  GysHc  Tumom, — This  organ  is,  at  times,  the  seat  of  serous  cysts,  similar 
to  those  of  the  liver,  brain,  ovaries,  and  other  structures.  Varying  in  number, 
in  different  cases,  firom  one  to  several  dozens,  they  are  situated  either  directly  in 
front  of  the  ieck^  or  at  one  side  of  the  middle  Ime,  and  are  found  of  all  sUes. 
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from  that  of  s  cberrj-stone  to  that  of  an  egg.  They  are  composed  of  thin,  elas- 
tic coats,  and  are  occnpied  bj  a  watery,  yellowish,  or  oily-looking  fluid,  coagu- 
kUe  by  heat,  alcohol,  and  acids,  thus  showing  its  albaminoas  constitution.  The 
derelopment  of  these  tnmors  is,  in  general,  very  tardy ;  they  are  free  from  pain 
aad  dlscoloratioQ  of  the  integuments,  and  they  communicate  to  the  finger  a  soft, 
elastic  aensatioD,  which  readily  distinguishes  ikem  from  solid  tumors  in  the  same 
BitQatioD.     The  disease  is  rarely  met  with  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

The  treaJtmerU  is  similar  to  tliat  of  hydrocele,  and  may  be  conducted  by  iuci- 
■ioQ,  ii^eetion,  or  seton,  the  latter  of  which  is  usually  the  most  certain  and  effi- 
cients When  there  are  several  such  tnmors,  the  best  plan  is  to  treat  them  with 
the  tent,  retained  until  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  inflammation  to  protect  the 
cavity  against  re-accumulation.  Excision  may  be  necessary  when  the  coats  of 
the  cyst  have  undergone  the  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  or  osseous  degeneration. 

3.  Ooiirt  or  Bronchocele. — GK)itre,  technically  termed  bronchocele,  is  a  chronic 
^largement  of  the  thjrroid  gland.  The  affection,  which  is  much  more  common 
in  women  than  In  men,  and  in  children  than  in  adults,  not  unfrequently  exists  as 
an  endemic,  especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Pyrenees. 
In  this  country,  it  is  often  observed  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Vermont, 
Xcw  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  our 
southern  States  it  is  uncommon.  It  has  occasionally  been  noticed  among  our 
aborigines,  but  not  to  any  extent.  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  it  in  the 
negro.  In  England,  it  is  very  common  in  Derbyshire,  Norfolk,  and  Surrey.  In 
the  valleys  and  gorges  of  the  Alps,  it  is  frequently  associated  with  cretinism. 
The  afflicted  being  has  a  short,  stunted  body,  shrivelled  limbs,  a  large,  unseemly 
bead,  a  vacant  countenance,  and  a  depraved  intellect  In  fact,  in  many  cases, 
he  is  idiotic. 

The  cause  of  bronchocele  is  evidently  closely  connected  with  the  locality  in 
which  the  disease  occurs.  Low  and  moist  situations  are  most  obnoxious  to  it, 
while  high  and  airy  regions  are  comparatively  exempt  Confined,  ill-ventilated 
places,  aJTected  with  fi*equent  inundations,  are  remarkably  favorable  to  its  pro- 
duction. It  is  probable  that  the  habitual  use  of  water,  strongly  impregnated 
with  calcareous  matter,  is  a  powerful  predisposing  cause.  There  is  a  form  of 
the  disease  which  apparently  depends  upon  anemia ;  it  is  most  common  in  young 
females,  and  is  usually  associated  with  chlorosis,  protrusion  of  the  eyes,  and 
great  irregularity  in  the  heart's  action.  Goitre  seldom  makes  its  appearance, 
even  in  countries  where  it  is  indigenous,  before  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  hereditary,  and  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  several  members  of  the 
same  fi^roily.  It  has  been  observed  in  the  horse,  -cow,  sheep,  dog,  and  other 
infenor  animals. 

The  tumor  varies  in  size,  from  the  slightest  increase  of  the  natural  volume  of 
the  gland,  to  that  of  a  fist,  a  cocoa-nut,  or  an  adult  head.  When  of  tlie  latter 
dimensions,  it  may  reach  as  high  up  as  the  ears,  backwards  as  high  as  the  trape- 
ihis  muscle,  and  downwards  over  the  sternum,  forming  a  most  disgusting  and 
shocking  mass.  Both  lobes  are  usually  affiected,  though  seldom  in  an  equal 
degree.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  isthmus,  or  to  this 
part  and  to  one  of  the  lateral  lobes.  The  swelling  increases  very  slowly,  and 
often  remains  stationary  for  years  together.  Its  surface  may  be  smooth  and  uni- 
form, or  rough  and  lobulated.  A  very  common  accompaniment  is  an  enlargement 
of  the  subcutaneous  veins.  No  pain  attends  goitre,  except  what  results  from 
its  prewure  on  the  neighboring  stmctores ;  the  skin  is  free  from  discoloration, 
tod  the  general  health  is  unimpaired.  When  the  tumor  is  of  unusual  bulk, 
there  may  be  difficulty  of  breathing,  headache,  vertigo,  noise  in  the  ears,  and  an 
•Hered  state  of  the  voice,  which  often  becomes  hoarse  and  croaking.  In  such 
cases  the  trachea  is  more  or  less  flattened,  elliptical,  or  even  triangular,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass.  The  external  characters  of  goitre 
sn  wall  exhibited  in  fig.  283,  trom  a  preparation  in  the  Miitter  collection. 

The  fntemal  stmclure  of  the  tumor  is  liable  to  considerable  variety,  depend- 
ing upon  its  age  and  progress.    When  of  moderate  standing,  it  is  generally  of 
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Tig.  283.  a  soft,  gelatinoQB  consisteDce,  emitting, 

on  pressure,  a  ropy,  glDtinons  fluid.  In 
more  ancieDt  cases  it  is  of  a  pale  cinna- 
moD  tint,  hard  to  the  feel,  and  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  cysts,  generally 
not  larger  than  a  pea,  containing  a 
BeroDB,*  glairy,  or  melicerous  sabataoce, 
and  occasionally  pus,  fibrin,  or  even 
pure  blood.  These  cysts  are  merely 
enlarged  colls,  which  are  dispersed 
thrangh  the  organ  in  the  natural  atate. 
Fig.  284,  taken  firom  one  of  my  apeci* 
mens,  exhibits  these  carities  bypertrcv 
phied  from  disease,  and  occupied  by  a 
white,  semi-concrete  substance,  simUar 
to  plastic  matter.  Calcareous  con- 
cretions are  sometimes  found,  either 
alone  or  in  union  with  cartilaginous  and 
osseous  productions.  la  a  small  p>i- 
trous  tumor  now  in  mj  private  collection,  obuined  from  a  man  Gfty  years  of  age, 
there  are  eeveral  small  steatomatous  masses,  with  a  circular  nodnle  of  bone, 
about  six  lines  in  diameter.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  rery  compact  in  textttic, 
and  surrounded  by  a  thin,  imperfect  capsule.     Occasionally  the  whole  organ  ii 

Fig.  284.  Fig.  2BS. 
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transformed  into  an  osseons  cyst,  filled  with  various  kinds  of  matter,  especially 
the  jelly-like,  snety,  and  meliceric.  I  bare  a  specimen  of  this  kind  in  my  »binet ; 
one  of  the  lobes  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  whilst  the  other,  fig.  285,  is 
(lODverted  into  a  firm,  solid  capsule,  as  bard  as  bone,  though  scarcely  a  line  in 
thickness.  On  sawing  through  this  osseous  tumor,  which  does  not  exceed  the 
volume  of  a  ben's  e^,  I  found  it  filled  with  a  white,  curdy,  friable  sabetance, 
not  unlike  semi-concrete  cheese. 

The  diagnosis  of  goitre  is  naually  sufBciently  easy.  Its  early  appearance,  itj 
tardy  progress,  its  situation  in  front  of  the  neck,  its  indolent  character,  and  its 
ascent  with  the  larynx  and  trachea  in  deglutition,  leave  little  room  for  doabt  in 
any  case.  The  diseases  with  which  it  may  be  confounded  are  aneurism  of  the 
carotid  artery,  varix  of  the  internal  Jugular  vein,  encysted  tumors,  and  swellins 
of  the  lymphatic  ganglions. 

When  goitre  is  extensive,  and  occupies  the  side  of  the  neck,  a  part  of  it  will 
necessarily  project  over  the  carotid  artery,  and  thus  receive  its  pulsation.  la 
this  manner  the  disease  might  easily  enough  be  mistaken  for  aneuritm.  Ths 
signs  of  distinction  are,  the  slow  and  indolent  nature  of  the  swelling,  the  absence 
of  beltows-Bound,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  morbid  niaAS  may,  in  mo«t 
instances,  be  precised  away  from  the  cervical  vessels,  when  the  head  is  beat  for- 
wards so  as  to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 
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An  instsnee  notr  and  then  occurs  in  wbich  the  whole  tumor  is  the  seat  of  a 
tMeni  pulmUicn  Imparted  to  it  by  the  action  of  the  carotid  and  enlarged  thyroid 
trteries,  in  consequence  of  an  anemic  state  of  the  system.  The  nature  of  the 
kiioii  is  readily  detected  by  the  appearance  of  the  patient  and  bj  the  history  of 
the  case. 

Varix  of  the  internal  jngular  vein  is  uncommon.  The  enlargement  is  seated 
hw  down  in  the  neck,  just  above  the  sternum,  and  forms  a  tumor  of  an  oblong 
shape,  aboQt  the  size  of  an  egg,  soft,  elastic,  and  compressible.  It  is  of  a  bluish 
color,  has  a  tremulous,  pulsatory  motion,  and  is  diminished,  or  temporarily  effaced, 
by  pressure  upon  the  distal  portion  of  the  vessel. 

An  encysted  tumor,  situated  directly  over  the  thyroid  gland,  may  simulate 
goitre.  Seldom  exceeding  the  volume  of  a  walnut,  it  is  free  from  pain,  partially 
translucent,  soft,  elastic,  and  obedient  to  the  motions  of  the  windpipe.  When 
the  diagnosis  is  at  all  equivocal,  recourse  is  had  to  the  exploring  needle. 

A  scrofulous  lymphatic  ganglion,  occupying  the  site  of  the  thyroid  gland,  may 
fffwre  to  be  A  source  of  error.  The  history,  however,  of  its  origin  and  progress, 
the  hardness  of  the  swelling  and  its  tendency  to  suppurate,  the  presence  of  the 
strumous  diathesis,  and  the  existence  of  similar  enlargements  in  the  neighboring 
parts,  will  always  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  affections. 

The  treaiment  of  goitre  is  generally  conducted  too  much  upon  empirical  prin- 
ciples. Hence,  failure  is  too  commonly  the  rule;  success  the  exception.  At 
the  present  day,  reliance  is  mainly  placed  upon  iodine  and  its  various  combina- 
UoQs,  aided  by  the  use  of  leeches,  blisters  and  purgatives.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  no  remedies,  however  valuable  in  themselves,  or  however  Judiciously  and 
fnthfally  employed,  can  avail  in  every  instance.  When  the  tumor  is  of  long 
standing,  when  it  has  attained  a  large  bulk,  and,  above  all,  when  it  has  under- 
gtme  some  of  the  transformations  previously  adverted  to,  no  mode  of  treatment 
whatever  will  be  likely  to  make  the  slightest  impression  upon  it  Such  cases  are 
literaliy  hopeless.  It  is  only  in  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  and  in  its  earlier 
ft«|^es,  that  any  decided  benefit  is  to  be  looked  for.  My  own  plan  has  been,  for 
msny  years,  to  subject  the  patient  to  a  sort  of  preliminary  treatment,  consisting 
of  light  diet,  and  gentle,  but  steady,  purgation.  When  plethora  is  present,  a  full 
bleeding  may  be  advantageously  premised.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  or  twelve 
dtys,  the  use  of  iodine  may  be  commenced,  either  in  substance,  or  in  the  form 
of  Lagol's  solution.  The  tincture  I  rarely  employ,  as  it  is  apt  to  prove  irri- 
tating. In  whatever  form  iodine  is  administered,  it  is  best  always  to  combine 
with  it  a  small  quantity  of  opium  or  hyoscyamus ;  the  dose  should  be  graduated 
ftccording  to  the  age  and  susceptibility  of  the  patient,  and  the  effects  of  the 
nmedy  should  be  carefully  watched.  After  it  has  been  taken  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  Its  use  should  be  suspended  for  several  days,  when  it  may  be  re- 
amed and  continued  as  before.  In  some  instances,  the  protiodide  of  mercury 
will  exercise  a  beneficial  influence,  especially  if  carriM  to  the  extent  of  slight 
ptyalism.  This  article  is  particularly  serviceable  in  recent  cases,  in  which  the 
tweUing  mainlv  depends  upon  interstitial  deposits.  The  bowels  are  in  no  instance 
to  be  neglected.  Much  purging,  however,  is  neither  necessary  nor  proper.  The 
diet  should  be  vegetable  and  farinaceous.  Change  of  residence  is  frequently  in- 
diipeosable,  especially  when  the  individual  lives  in  a  country  where  the  disease 
is  endemic. 

The  topical  treatment  consists  of  the  inunction  of  iodine,  leeching,  and  blister- 
ing. The  detraction  of  blood  from  the  affected  part  is  almost  always  beneficial, 
from  its  tendency  to  unload  the  capillary  vessels,  and  to  rouse  the  absorbents. 
From  tea  to  a  dozen  leeches  may  be  applied  every  six  to  eight  days,  directly 
over  the  swelling,  and  the  bleeding  encouraged  by  fomentations.  In  some  in- 
stances a  rapid  reduction  of  the  tumor  is  effected  under  the  use  of  blisters, 
repeated  once  a  week.  But  I  have  found  no  local  remedies  so  efficacious  as  a 
eoimbination  of  equal  parts  of  iodine  and  camphorated  mercurial  ointments,  rub- 
bed thoroughly  upon  the  tumor  twice  a  day.  A  piece  of  oil  silk  is  worn  next 
the  skin,  and  over  this,  in  cold  weather,  a  piece  of  flannel,  for  the  double  purpose 
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of  preventing  the  unguent  from  soiling  the  dress  and  keeping  the  neck  sufficieaily 
warm.  In  India,  where  goitre  is  extremely  common,  the  ointment  of  biniode  of 
mercury  has  been  found  the  most  reliable  remedy.  In  whatever  form  iodine  is 
applied,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  so  strong  as  to  fret  and  irritate  the 
skin,  otherwise  inflammation,  and  not  absorption,  will  be  the  result 

The  seton,  first  recommended  by  Celsus,  and  again,  in  1824,  by  Dr.  Qnadri, 
of  Naples,  has  been  frequently  used  in  the  treatment  of  goitre,  and  occasionallj 
patients  have  been  thus  cured.  The  only  case,  however,  to  which  it  is  at  aU 
applicable,  is  where  the  tumor  contains  one  or  more  large  cysts,  which,  being 
traversed  by  the  foreign  substance,  may  be  thereby  obliterated.  The  insertion 
of  the  seton  has  sometimes  been  followed  by  copious  hemorrhage ;  and  in  several 
instances  the  patient  has  perished  from  the  violence  of  the  resulting  lAflanuna* 
tion.     At  present  the  practice  is  nearly  obsolete. 

Starvation  of  the  tumor,  by  tying  the  thyroid  arteries,  has  been  practised,  but 
without  any  encouraging  results.  The  operation  was  first  executed  by  Mr.  Blis* 
zard,  of  London,  and  since  then  it  has  been  practised  by  Walther,  of  Oermany, 
Dr.  Jameson,  of  Baltimore,  and  several  other  surgeons.  In  some  of  these  cases 
no  inconvenience  ensued,  and  the  bronchocele,  in  a  short  time,  became  consider* 
ably  reduced  in  size ;  in  others,  no  visible  effect  of  any  kind  was  produced ;  while 
in  a  third  class  the  patient  either  died  of  hemorrhage  or  of  inflammation.  Whether 
the  diminution  of  volume  was  permanent,  in  any  instance,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining.  The  probability,  however,  is  that  it  was  not ;  for  such  is  the  amount 
of  blood  which  the  tnmor  receives,  and  so  great  the  number  of  anastomosing 
vessels,  that  its  proper  circulation  would,  no  doubt,  be  speedily  re-established. 

For  the  pulsating  form  of  bronchocele,  depending  upon  an  anemic  condition 
of  the  system,  the  most  appropriate  remedies  are  quinine  and  iodide  of  iron,  along 
with  a  tonic  regimen,  and  the  ordinary  external  applications. 

When  the  tumor  resists  our  curative  efforts,  and  endangers  suffocation,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  afford  relief  by  extirpation.  But  the  question  arlsesi,  ia  such  i 
procedure  proper  or  justifiable  ?  In  a  word,  can  a  thyroid  gland,  when  in  a  ^ate 
of  enlargement,  be  removed  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  saving  the  patient  ?  Ex- 
perience emphatically  answers  no.  This  conclusion  is  not  at  all  invalidated  by 
the  fact  that  the  operation  has,  in  a  few  instances,  Ibeen  performed  successfhlly. 
It  only  proves  that  an  undertaking  may  occasionally  be  accomplished  under  d^ 
cumstances  apparently  the  most  desperate.  What  has  once  been  effected  may 
be  effected  again.  But  no  sensible  man  will,  on  slight  considerations,  attempt  to 
extirpate  a  goitrons  thyroid  gland.  If  a  surgeon  should  be  so  adventurous,  or 
fool-hardy,  as  to  undertake  the  enterprise,  I  shall  not  envy  him  his  feelings,  while 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  it,  or  after  he  has  completed  it,  should  he  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  do  this.  Every  step  he  takes  will  be  environed  with  difficulty, 
every  stroke  of  his  knife  will  be  followed  by  a  torrent  of  blood,  and  lucky  will  it 
be  for  him  if  his  victim  live  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  £nish  his  horrid 
butchery.  Should  the  patient  survive  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation,  if 
thus  it  may  be  called,  death  will  almost  be  certain  to  overtake  biro  from  seoondaiy 
hemorrhage,  or  from  inflammation  of  the  cervical  vessels,  o&sophagus^  and  re^i* 
ratory  organs.  When  the  tumor  is  large,  the  wound  is  of  frightful  extent^  in- 
volving all  the  most  important  and  delicate  structures  of  the  neck,  and  rendering 
it  altogether  improbable,  from  the  constant  motion  of  the  windpipe  and  cnsopha* 
gus,  that  much  of  it  will  unite  by  the  first  intention.  Thus,  wnether  we  view 
this  operation  in  relation  to  the  difficulties  which  must  necessarily  attend  its  exe- 
cution, or  with  reference  to  the  severity  of  the  subsequent  luflammation,  it  is 
equally  deserving  of  rebuke  and  condemnation.  No  honest  and  sensible  surgeon, 
it  seeMs  to  me,  would  ever  engage  in  it 

Finally,  when  the  case  is  utterly  hopeless,  and  life  is  threatened  by  suffoca- 
tion, temporary  relief  may  occasionally  be  afforded  by  the  subcutaneous  dirisioa 
of  the  cervical  aponeuroses  and  muscles,  at  the  seat  of  the  greatest  eonftrictioOt 
thereby  removing  tension  and  pressure  from  the  respiratory  passages. 

4.  Malignant  Disease, — I  am  not  aware  that  colloid  has  ever  l^en  noticed  in 
this  gland ;  occasionally,  however,  the  seat  of  soMius,  encepbaloid,  and  melaao* 
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di^  The  deposits  sometimes  exist  as  a  primary  affection,  but  more  generally 
tbcj  show  themselres  in  connection  with  carcinoma  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as 
the  liTer,  mamma,  testis,  alimentary  canal,  uterus,  and  lymphatic  ganglions.  In 
the  former  case,  the  malady  is  most  common  after  the  age  of  forty,  and  usually 
exhibits  itself  in  the  form  of  small  nodules,  dispersed  through  the  substance  of 
the  gland,  which  often  retains  its  integrity  in  the  midst  of  the  heterologous  mat- 
ter. At  other  times,  it  is  seriously  changed  in  its  character,  the  organ  itself 
being  enlarged  and  deformed.  The  diagnosis  of  these  affections  is  generally  ob- 
■core,  and  hence  they  often  proTO  fatal  before  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  ascer- 
taining their  real  nature.  Their  presence  may  usually  be  suspected  when  the 
thyroid  gland,  in  advanced  life,  is  the  seat  of  sharp,  lancinating  pains,  when  the 
affeded  part  steadily  augments  in  size  and  consistence,  when  the  skin  becomes 
adherent  and  discolored,  and  when  there  is  great  progressive  emaciation,  with 
hectic  irritation,  a  sallow,  sickly  expression  of  the  countenance,  and  the  existence 
of  malignant  deposits  in  other  organs.  Encephaloid  here,  as  elsewhere,  always 
proceeds  more  rapidly  than  scirrhus ;  the  tumor  also  acquires  a  much  larger  bulk, 
there  is  commonly  great  enlargement  of  the  subcutaneous  veins,  and  the  general 
health  is  earlier  and  more  severely  affected.  In  melanosis,  which  is  still  more 
rare  than  scirrhns  and  encephaloid,  the  tumor  is  seated  just  beneath  the  skin, 
and  oceasionally  imparts  its  peculiar  color  to  it.  Nothing  is  to  be  expected  from 
nedicinal  means  in  these  diseases,  any  more  than  in  similar  affections  in  other 
paru ;  and,  as  to  extirpation,  I  know  of  no  circumstances  that  would  render  it 
advisable. 

SECT.  V. — TUMORS  OF  THE  NECK. 

Varioos  tumors,  mostly  of  an  innocent  character,  are  liable  to  form  in  front 
and  at  the  sida  of  the  neck,  often  very  embarrassing  in  their  diagnosis  and  treats 
nent 

1.  Glandular  Tumors, — The  most  common  benign  tumors  of  the  neck  are  the 
glandular,  caused  by  an  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  so  abundantly 
found  in  this  region.  They  consist  essentially  of  a  hypertrophic  condition  of 
these  bodies,  dependent  upon  the  strumous  diathesis,  disorder  of  the  general 
health,  exposure  to  cold,  or  disease  of  the  gums,  teeth,  jaws,  throat,  or  windpipe. 
The  enlargement  may  be  limited  to  a  single  ganglion,  but  this  is  uncommon  ;  in 
general,  it  affects  a  considerable  number  of  these  bodies,  and  cases  are  met 
with  in  which  it  inroles  the  entire  chain  stretched  along  the  edges  and  posterior 
surface  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle.  When  the  enlargement  is  very 
great,  and  implicates  both  sides  of  the  neck,  it  occasions  the  most  hideous  de- 
formity, giWng  rise  to  that  peculiar  appearance  of  the  neck  to  which,  from  its 
recemhlance  to  the  neck  of  the  swine,  the  term  scrofulous  is  usually  applied. 

The  giandular  tumor  of  the  neck  is  generally  tardy  in  its  progre&s,  and,  in 
great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  free  from  pain.  It  is  of  a  firm,  dense  consistence, 
with  a  slight  degree  of  elasticity,  and  is  usually  remarkable  for  its  irregular  lobu- 
lated  snr&ce,  the  individual  ganglions  of  which  it  is  composed  being  either  closely 
grouped  together,  or  separated  by  distinct  intervals.  When  the  disease  upon 
which  the  hypertrophy  depends  is  extensive,  it  commonly  involves  most  of  the 
deep  as  well  as  the  supei^cial  ganglions,  extending,  perhaps,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  parotid  gland  down  to  the  collar  bone,  or  even  beneath  it,  and,  on  the 
other,  from  the  margin  of  the  trapezius  muscle  behind  to  the  larynx  and  trachea 
ift  front  In  this  way  the  tumor  may  include  in  its  substance  not  only  most  of 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  but  also  the  great  vessels  and  nerves,  in  one  confused 
and  inextricable  mass. 

When  the  tumor  is  of  long  standing  the  component  ganglions  are  generally 
completely  altered  in  their  structure,  being  of  a  dense,  firm  consistence,  and  of  a 
whitish,  drab,  or  pale  straw  color ;  their  capsules  are  thickened  and  indurated, 
•ml  the  intervening  areolar  tissue  is  either  of  a  fibroid  character,  or  thoroughly 
intiltrated  with  plastic  matter. 

The  diagnoms  of  this  disease  is  to  be  deduced,  first,  firom  the  history  of  the 
caee,  eepeeially  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  and  the  existence  of  the  strumous 
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diatheBiB ;  Eecondly,  the  tardy  progreas  of  the  enlargement ;  Btid,  thirdly,  the 
tabercuUted  character  of  the  morbid  growth,  the  mass  feeling  as  if  it  were  cob> 
posed  of  namerous  bodies,  more  or  less  closely  adherent  to  each  other.  The 
only  mftladf  with  which  it  is  liaUe  to  be  coafonnded  is  encephaloid,  bat  from 
this  it  may  generally  be  readily  dietingnished  by  the  facts  jnst  mentiooed,  by  the 
absence  of  the  scrofulous  dyscrasia,  and  by  the  slower  march  of  the  enlargement. 
Moreover,  in  encephaloid  the  tumor  is  neually  more  circumscribed  than  in  ordi- 
nary glandular  hypertrophy.  Another  Talaable  diagnostic  is  that,  in  the  Utter 
affection,  some  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  not  unfrequently  take  on  EUf^numtiTC 
action,  which  is  not  the  case  in  encephaloid. 

Iq  the  Irealment  of  this  form  of  tamor  the  surgeon  must  be  governed  very 
much  by  the  nature  of  the  esciting  cause,  the  condition  of  the  general  betlth, 
and  the  progress  and  duration  of  the  disease.  The  milder  cases  often  promptly 
yield  to  the  influence  of  antipb logistics  and  sorbefacients,  aided,  when  t4iere  is 
evidence  of  the  tubercular  dyscrasia,  by  the  different  preparations  of  todme, 
borinm,  mercury,  and  cod-IIrer  oil.  When  the  disease  is  very  obstinate  or  ia- 
tractable,  the  knife  may  be  necessary,  but  it  is  well  to  know  that  operative  inter' 
ference  here  is  generally  fraught  with  danger,  and  that  loss  of  life  will  almost  be 
inevitable  when  the  tumor  involves  the  deep-seated  structnres  of  the  neck,  tbe 
most  frequent  sources  of  death  being  shock,  hemorrhage,  erysipelas,  and  pyemia. 

2.  Synovial  Tumors. — An  encysted  tumor  sometimes  forms  in  the  upper  aad 
forepart  of  the  neck,  taking  its  rise  in  the  synovial  sac,  situated  between  tbe 
hyoid  bone  and  the  notch  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  This  sac,  which,  in  ita 
natural  state,  is  hardly  a  few  lines  in  diameter,  may,  in  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation, acquire  the  volume  of  an  egg,  if  not  of  a  small  orange.  It  is  of  aa  oblong 
shape,  elastic,  slightly  translucent,  and  filled  with  a  thin,  serous,  oily,  or  visdd 
fluid.  The  superincumbent  skin  is  healthy,  and  the  swelling  fs  entirely  fVre  from 
pain.  The  diagnosis  is  determined,  if  need  be,  by  the  exploring  needle.  The 
treatment  is  by  seton,  injection,  or  incision,  as  in  encysted  tumors  in  other  parti 
of  tbe  body. 

3.  Sebaceous  TumorB. — Occasionally,  a  sebaceons  tumor  forms  in  the  thno- 
hyoid  region,  where  it  may  be  productive  of  serious  deformity  and  other  annoyance. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  tbe 
Fifc.  aSA.  kind  I  have  ever  seen  came  under 

my  observation  in  1811,  in  a  lady 
twenty-eight  years  old.  The  tumor 
had  made  its  appearance  at  an  aariy 
age,  and  bad  attained  the  siie  of  a 
largeoraDge,vrithoutcansingBny  paia 
or  discoloration  of  the  skin.  Slightly 
movable  from  side  to  side,  it  extendi 
upwards  nearly  as  far  as  the  cfais, 
while  below  it  overli^ped  the  thyroid 
and  cricoid  cartilages.  The  opera- 
tion was  not  dilficnlt,  and  the  patieal 
made  a  speedy  recovery.  No  wswls 
required  to  be  tied.  The  tamor  was 
occupied  by  a  tough,  putty-like  sub- 
stance, and  had  evidently  originated 
in  a  sebaceous  follicle.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of 
this  case  was  tbe  great  diveraity  of 
sentiment  that  bad  been  ezprMsed 
concerning  its  diagnosta. 

4.    Fibroua    Tumors.— X   fibroof 

niirDHtnniDroftiKiwck.  tumor  now  and  then  forma  la  (Kint 

of  tbe  neok,  and  may,  in  time,acqDirB 

an  enormous  bulk,  leriously  interfering  with  the  patient's  looks  and  eomfon. 

Tbe  annexed  drawing,  flg.  SS6,  exhibits  a  growth  of  this  doacriptton,  narand 
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W  me  firom  a  jonth  of  seventeeQ.  It  bad  been  in  progress  for  several  years, 
tod,  altboogfa  ijree  from  pain,  was  prodactive  of  great  inconvenience.  After  re- 
moral,  it  was  foand  to  weigh  upwards  of  five  pounds,  and  to  present  a  beaatifal 
•pedmen  of  the  fibrons  stmctare.  The  tomor  was  situated  superficially,  but 
inach  care  was,  nevertheless,  required  in  its  removal  on  account  of  the  great  en- 
lai^ment  of  the  subcutaneous  and  other  veins. 

5.  /btfy  Tumors. — Fatty  tumors  of  the  neck  are  very  uncommon.  They  are 
dklinguisbed  by  their  tardy  growth,  their  mobility,  their  doughy,  inelastic  con- 
ttstcnce,  and  their  freedom  from  pain,  joined  to  the  integrity  of  the  general  health, 
and  the  absence  of  discoloration  of  the  skin.  Adults  and  elderly  subjects  are 
most  liable  to  them.  They  seldom  attain  much  bulk.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  confound  them  with  chronic  abscesses.  When  the  diagnosis  is  doubtful,  the 
exi^oring  needle  mast  be  employed.  The  proper  course  is  extirpation,  and  this 
may  generally  be  effected  by  enueleation. 

6.  Serous  and  Bloody  Tumors, — ^An  encysted  tumor,  occupied  by  serum,  blood, 
or  nnguinolent  matter,  occasionally  forms  in  front  of  the  neck,  between  the  ster- 
Bom  and  the  thyroid  gland,  taking  its  rise  apparently  in  the  cellular  substance 
between  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-tkyroid  muscles.  Its  progress  is  chronic,  and 
it  seldom  acquires  a  volume  larger  than  that  of  a  small  orange,  which  it  also  gen- 
enlly  resembles  in  shape.  It  fluctuates  distinetiy  lader  pressure,  is  free  from 
pun,  and  readily  obeys  the  movements  of  the  larynx  during  efforts  at  deglutition, 
rising  as  the  tube  ascends,  and  falling  as  it  descends;  circumstances  which, 
togeUier  with  its  tardy  development,  the  absence  of  enlargement  of  the  subcu- 
tueous  veins,  and  the  impaired  condition  of  the  general  health,  are  always  diag- 
nostic of  tiie  nature  of  the  affection.  The  encysted  tumor,  according  to  my 
observation,  is  almost  exclusively  met  with  in  young  and  middle-aged  females. 
Cases  occur  in  which  it  is  congenital. 

The  proper  remedy  for  this  morbid  growth  is  excision,  which,  with  proper  care, 
may  always  be  performed  with  perfect  safety.  The  knife  should  be  used  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  penetrate  the  cyst,  since,  if  this  happen,  the  operation  will  be 
one  of  great  difficulty,  whereas,  under  opposite  circumstances,  removal  may  gen- 
erally be  effected  by  enucleation.  Very  little  hemorrhage  attends  the  procedure, 
aad  tlie  recovery  is  usually  rapid.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  where  this 
tmor  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  long-continued  application  of  iodine,  but  I 
have  never  known  the  treatment  to  be  followed  by  a  permanent  cure. 

A  Tery  extraordinary  case  of  encysted  tumor  of  the  neck  and  chest,  of  enor- 
mous size,  was  published  in  the  North  American  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  for 
March,  1S60,  by  Dr.  O.  B.  Enode,  of  Missouri.  Occupying  the  anterior  cervical 
region,  it  extended  outwards  on  each  side  nearly  to  the  shoulder,  and  down  some 
distance  below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  being  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  more 
than  two  feet  in  circumference.  It  fluctuated  distinctly  on  pressure,  and  con- 
tained a  gallon  and  three  pints  of  inodorous  and  insipid  fluid,  of  the  color  and 
coottsience  of  weak  coffee.  When  the  fluid  had  been  withdrawn,  a  hard,  nodu- 
hM  massv  as  large  as  a  double  fist,  was  found  with  strong  attachments  to  the 
hvoid  bone,  thyroid  cartilage,  and  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle.  Immediately 
alter  the  operation,  the  parts  were  firmly  strapped  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  the 
patient  put  under  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  doses  of  five  grains  thrice  a 
daj.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  fluid  had  re-accumulated  to  the  extent  of  two 
iniarts.  It  was  now  again  evacuated,  and  the  part  strapped  as  before.  In  less 
toan  a  week  all  discharge  had  ceased,  the  solid  mass  gradually  diminished  in  size, 
aad  the  man  eventually  completely  recovered. 

t.  Malignant  Tumors, — Malignant  tumors  of  the  neck,  encephaloid  in  charac- 
ter^ oceasionally  occur,  generally  commencing  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  and 
capable  of  attaining  an  enormous  bulk,  as  seen  in  fig,  287.  They  are  nodulated 
in  appeamnee,  rather  diffused  than  circumscribed  in  shape,  soft  at  some  points 
aad  liard  al  others,  and  accompanied  by  marked  enlargement  of  the  subcutaneous 
Teaas.  Their  growth  ia  usually  rapid,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  history  of 
the  eaae,  ia  always  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  benign  formations.  In 
the  ktiar  aUgea  of  the  disease,  the  countenance  assumes  the  yellowish,  sallow 
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aspect,  eo  common  in  carcinoma  elsewhere,  and  the  geoeral  health  rapldlj  de- 
clines, life  being  worn  out  by  the  escessive  pain  and  coostitatjonal  irrit&tion. 


Operaiions  upon  the  Neck. — The  operations  necoBBory  for  the  removal  of  lo- 
mors  of  the  dccIc  are  often  of  the  moat  difficult,  perplexing,  and  bloody  character. 
This  is  true  alike  of  those  of  a  benign  and  of  a  malignant  structure,  eapecially 
when  they  are  lai^e  or  deep-seated,  invoWing  important  Tessels  and  nerres.  and 
forming  strong  attachments,  not  only  to  the  mnscles  and  aponetiroseg,  but  also  to 
the  bones,  especially  the  cervical  vertebra.  In  the  superior  part  of  the  neck 
they  freqaently  extend  high  up  into  the  parotid  region,  where  they  dip  in  between 
the  ear  and  the  lower  jaw,  sending  proceBses  ahont  in  every  direction,  some  of 
which  occasionally  reach  as  far  as  the  mncouB  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  tumor  of  the  face  not  nafrequently  passes  down  into  the  neck, 
forming  thus  firm  and  intimate  connections  with  the  parts  in  this  Bitastion.  In 
the  inferior  cervical  region,  a  growth  of  this  kind  often  extends  beneath  tJie  cla- 
vicle, and  sometimes  even  beneath  the  scapula.  Fibrous  and  glandular  forma- 
tions are  very  prone  to  take  this  course,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  are 
generally  extirpated  with  great  difficulty,  a  long  and  elaborate  dissection  being 
necessary  to  effect  their  liberation.  Occasionally  the  morbid  mass  is  eo  com- 
pletely buried  among  the  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves,  as  to  render  their  iwla- 
tion  a  matter  of  absolute  impossibility. 

Unless  the  surgeon  ia  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  babfte  of  Ihtft 
growths,  and  also  with  the  anatomy  of  the  cervical  region,  he  will  find  himself 
bewildered  at  every  step  of  his  progress,  and  be,  probably,  at  length  compelled 
to  leave  his  task  partially  unfinished.  When  the  growth  is  seated  along  the  base 
of  the  jaw  the  incision  shonld.  as  a  general  rule,  be  curvilinear,  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  bone,  as  this  will  be  the  least  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  disfiguring 
scar.  Sometimes  a  crucial,  T  or  Y  shaped  incision  is  necessary.  A  similar 
proceeding  is  usually  required  in  operating  upon  the  inferior  part  of  the  cervical 
region.  In  front  of  the  neck,  the  incision  should  usually  be  oblique,  in  the  line 
of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  and  this  course  should  generally  be  paroned 
whether  the  growth  lies  on  the  inside  or  on  the  outside  of  this  mnscle.  In  many 
cases  the  tumor  will  be  found  to  be  so  thoroughly  tied  down  by  it  as  to  require  its 
division  early  in  the  operation.  The  deeper  attachments  should  always,  if  possible, 
be  severed  with  the  finger,  or  with  tho  handle  of  the  scalpel.  If  the  point  of 
the  instrument  is  used  for  this  purpose,  great,  if  not  irreparable,  mischief  mar 
be  caused.  Sometimes  the  surgeon  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  leave  a  portion 
of  the  morbid  growth,  owing  to  the  extraordbary  depth  to  which  It  passes  or  to 
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the  nature  of  its  attftchments.     In  such  an  event,  a  ligatare  shoald  be  cast  firmly 
around  it  before  the  main  mass  is  liberated. 

All  arteries  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  tied  as  soon  as  they  are  divided,  and 
tbe  large  veins  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner.  Any  veins  that  may 
be  imbedded  in  the  morbid  growth  should  be  included  in  two  ligatures,  and  di- 
vided in  the  interval.  Unless  these  precautions  are  observed  there  will  be  great 
risk  of  the  entrance  of  air,  not  to  say  anything  of  hemorrhage,  which  would  often 
be  very  copious,  if  not  positively  fatal.  80  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  is  never 
necessary,  in  any  of  the  operations  upon  this  region,  to  ligate,  as  a  preliminary 
step,  the  common  carotid  artery. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  any  important  nerves,  as  the  phrenic 
or  pDeomogastric.  Experience  has  shown  that  no  harm  results  from  the  division 
of  the  spinal  accessory  and  cervical  nerves,  properly  so  called,  or  of  the  descend- 
ing branch  of  the  ninth  pair. 

In  summing  up  the  general  characters  of  the  operations  upon  the  neck,  for  the 
removal  of  morbid  growths,  the  great  points  to  be  considered  are,  first,  the  diffi- 
culty of  their  execution,  and,  secondly,  their  liability  to  be  attended  with  profuse 
hemorrhage,  injury  to  important  nerves,  and  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins. 
The  after-treatment  should  always  be  conducted  with  special  reference  to  the 
aroidance  of  erysipelas,  pyemia,  and  diffuse  inflammation.  Despite,  however,  the 
closest  and  most  skilful  attention,  the  patient  will  not  unfrequently  perish. 

SECT.  YI. — ^ABSCESS  OF  THE  NECK. 

There  is  no  region  of  the  body  in  which  abscesses  are  so  ft^quent  as  in  the 
seek,  or  so  difficult  of  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Liable  to  occur  at  all  periods  of 
life,  and  under  all  conceivable  circumstances,  they  may  be  common  or  specific, 
acote  or  chronic,  superficial  or  deep,  large  or  small,  bold  or  stealthy  in  their 
origin  and  progress.  Their  favorite  seat  is  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of  tho 
neck. 

Among  the  more  common  causes  of  cervical  abscesses  are,  exposure  to  cold 
or  tbe  sudden  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration,  disease  of  the  teeth, 
guns,  and  lower  jaw,  and  the  exhausting  and  poisonous  effects  of  measles,  scarla- 
tina, and  typhoid  fever.  Scrofulous  persons  are  particularly  liable  to  their 
fonnation  from  the  most  trivial  circumstances.  A  bad  form  of  abscess  of  the 
neck  occasionally  arises  from  disease  of  the  tongue,  hyoid  bone,  larynx,  trachea, 
fkoces,  and  oesophagus. 

However  induced,  cervical  abscesses  are  commonly  ushered  in  by  more  or 
less  genera]  disorder,  attended  with  severe  pain,  swelling,  and  mduration.  When 
situated  superficially,  the  skin  becomes  early  discolored,  assuming  a  purplish  and 
congested  appearance,  and  distinct  fluctuation  is  soon  perceptible.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  matter  is  deep  seated,  the  skin  may  for  a  long  time  retain  its 
normal  aspect,  and  fluctuation  may  either  be  entirely  absent,  or  else  show  itself 
only  as  the  fluid  approaches  the  surface.  Severe,  tensive  throbbing  pain  usually 
attends  the  more  aggravated  forms  of  the  complaint,  the  movements  of  the  neck 
are  greatly  impeded,  the  patient  swallows  with  difficulty,  and  even  the  respiration 
nmy  be  seriously  embarrassed,  simply  from  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  or 
from  tbe  pressure  of  the  accumulating  fluid. 

Owing  to  the  remarkable  laxity  of  the  cellular  substance  of  the  neck,  and  the 
great  firmness  of  its  aponeuroses,  the  tendency  of  these  abscesses  is  to  burrow 
extensively  among  the  muscles,  the  pus  often  passing  down  below  the  clavicle 
and  around  the  great  vessels,  windpipe,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus.  Such  an  event 
is  particulariy  prone  to  occur  in  weakly,  scrofulous  children,  the  subjects  of 
sonatina,  measles,  smallpox,  and  typhoid  fever,  and  also  in  old,  broken-down 
anemic  persons,  in  whom  the  morbid  action  frequently  spreads  with  extraordinary 
rspidity,  the  tissues  readily  yielding  to  its  devastating  influence.  In  general, 
the  matter  is  finally  evacuated  through  the  skin,  but  cases  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  which  it  bursts  into  the  anterior  mediastinum,  the  fauces,  oesophagus, 
windpipe*  the  carotid  artery,  or  even  the  internal  jugular  vein. 
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The  treatment  of  these  abscesses  most  be  conducted  upon  general  principles, 
due  regard  being  had  to  their  nature  and  to  the  condition  of  the  system,  irbich 
is  often  greatly  disordered,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  amended.  A  course  of 
tonics  and  alterants  will  frequently  prove  highly  efficacious.  The  best  local 
remedies  are  leeches,  blisters,  iodine,  cataplasms,  and  saturnine  lotions.  Matter 
should  be  evacuated  early,  by  suitable  incisions,  made  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  interfere  with  any  important  vessels,  or  to  leave  any  disfiguring  scars.  When 
the  healing  process  is  sluggish,  a  healthful  stimulus  maybe  imparted  to  the  sore 
by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  injections  of  iodine,  sulphate  of  copper, 
or  acid  nitrate  of  mercury. 

The  synovial  burse  in  front  of  the  neck,  or  the  structures  immediately  over  it, 
may  become  the  seat  of  an  abscess.  It  may  have  an  independent  origin,  or  it  may 
be  caused  by  reflected  irritation  from  the  throat,  windpipe,  or  lungs.  The  symp- 
toms may  be  so  obscure  that  the  disease  may  elade  detection  during  life.  In 
general,  however,  there  is  more  or  less  tumefaction  of  the  affected  part,  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  spasmodic  cough,  and  a  sense  of  strangulation.  An  early  in- 
cision is  required,  to  prevent  the  abscess  from  bursting  into  the  windpipe. 

SEC.  VII. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THB  HYOID  BONE. 

The  hyoid  bone,  from  its  peculiar  situation  and  relations,  is  liable  to  varions 
diseases,  some  of  which  originate  in  its  own  structure,  while  others  are  com- 
municated to  it  from  the  surrounding  parts.  These  affections  have  been  described 
with  great  care  by  Dr.  Gibb,  in  his  monograph  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Throat 
and  Windpipe,  and  are  deserving  of  special  attention.  Fractures  and  dislocations 
of  the  hyoid  bone  are  treated  of  in  the  first  volume.  I  shall  here  limit  myself  to 
a  few  brief  remarks  on  inflammation,  necrosis,  and  several  other  pathological 
changes. 

Jnjlammation  of  the  hyoid  bone  may  arise  from  external  injury,  or  from  the 
effects  of  syphilitic  and  other  diseases.  It  generally  begins  in  the  fibrous  covering 
of  the  bone,  and  occasions  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  neck,  severe  pain, 
dysphagia,  and  difficulty  of  respiration.  By  and  by,  matter  forms,  and,  if  it  if 
not  speedily  evacoated,  it  may  cause  extensive  havoc  among  the  surrounding 
structures,  attended  by  an  increase  of  all  the  local  phenomena  here  alluded  to. 
The  treatment  must  be  strictly  antiphlogistic,  with  leeches,  iodine  and  blisters  to 
the  neck,  and  an  early  and  free  incision,  to  afford  vent  to  pent-up  fluids. 

When  necrosis  occurs  it  may  be  limited  to  a  particular  portion  of  this  bone, 
as  to  one  of  its  horns,  or  it  may  affect  one  half  or  even  its  entire  substance,  as 
in  a  case  recorded  by  Rozart.  The  patient,  a  lady,  aged  thirty-six,  was  of  a 
scrofalous  habit,  and  had  been  ill  for  five  years,  when  she  coughed  up  the  dead 
bone,  and  immediately  recovered.  A  similar  case  has  been  described  by  Sprey. 
The  disease  is  frequently  associated  with  ulceration  of  the  larynx  and  throat 
As  soon  as  the  bone  is  sufficiently  isolated,  it  should  be  removed  with  the  knife 
and  forceps. 

The  hyoid  bone  is  sometimes  ebumized,  or  converted  into  a  hard  ivory-like 
substance ;  and  Warren  alludes  to  an  instance  in  which  the  right  horn  was  the 
seat  of  an  exostosis,  of  a  conical  form,  and  about  three  inches  in  length.  In 
elderly  subjects  the  thyro-hyoid  articulations  are  sometimes  oompletely  ancbj- 
losed. 

A  cystf  filled  with  sero-oleaginous  fluid,  sometimes  ^rings  from  the  body  of 
this  bone,  and  may,  in  time,  acquire  a  considerable  bulk.  Dr.  Oibb  has  described 
one,  contained  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  London,  which  was 
of  an  ovoidal  shape,  and  upwards  of  two  inches  in  diameter.  It  sprang  from 
the  hollow  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  was  loosely  con* 
nected  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  was  occupied  by  a  thick  grumous  fluM,  fall 
of  cholesterine. 

Wounds  of  this  bone  are  uncommon.  They  are  generally  the  result  of  gun- 
shot injury,  or  of  violence  inflicted  in  attempts  at  suicide,  and  are  to  be  trealcd 
upon  the  same  principles  as  similar  leaiona  of  the  larynx  and  tracheaw 
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and  is  not  to  be  removed  from  the 
Lihrai^^  Boom  h/  any  person  or 
under  arij  prcUxt  whatevei\ 

CHAPTER    XI. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES   OF  THE   CHEST. 

SECT.   I. — WOUNDS  OF  THE  CHEST  AND  LUNQS. 

WotniDS  of  the  chest,  like  those  of  the  abdomen,  necessarily  divide  themselves 
into  ezternal  and  internal,  or  those  which  affect  the  wall  of  the  chest,  and  those 
which  implicate  its  contents.  They  may,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  b&  of 
ftrioas  kinds,  as  incised,  lacerated,  punctured,  or  gunshot,  and  they  may  be 
either  simple  or  complicated,  according  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  tissue 
iarolved  in  the  injury. 

Ejiemal  wouridi  of  the  chest,  unless  accompanied  by  severe  concussion,  pro- 
ftise  hemorrhage,  or  fracture  of  the  ribs,  are  rarely  attended  with  any  particular 
danger,  and  require  no  other  treatment  than  that  which  regulates  the  conduct  of 
the  practitioner  in  the  management  of  wounds  in  general.  When  the  lesion  is 
eoasiderable,  it  may  be  necessary,  especially  if  the  patient  is  harassed  with  cough, 
to  adopt  means  for  securing  the  quietude  of  the  chest  by  the  application  of  a 
broad  bandage  and  the  occasional  exhibition  of  an  anodyne  draught ;  but  uuder 
ordinary  circumstances  both  these  expedients  may  be  dispensed  with.  Any 
foreign  substance,  as  a  splinter  of  wood,  a  ball,  or  a  loose  piece  of  bone,  must, 
of  course,  be  removed,  either  on  the  instant,  or  as  soon  as  its  situation  is  rendered 
obriona.  The  direction  which  a  ball  sometimes  pursues  upon  striking  the  chest, 
especially  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  sternum,  spine,  or  ribs,  is  very  remark- 
able. Thus,  instead  of  lodging  at  or  near  the  point  of  entrance,  it  has  been 
known  to  make  almost  the  entire  circuit  of  the  thorax,  passing  underneath  the 
integuments,  and  becoming  arrested  a  short  distance  from  the  point  of  ingress, 
or,  perhaps,  issuing  even  at  the  same  orifice,  as  has  occasionally  happened  in 
military  engagements.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  course  of  the  projectile  is  gen- 
eialiy  indicated  by  a  reddish  or  purplish  line,  which  will  be  more  distinct  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  ball ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  not  unfrequently 
a  crackling  sensation  imparted  to  the  finger  as  it  sweeps  over  the  chest  in  pursuit 
of  the  intruder,  caused  by  the  presence  of  air.  In  some  instances  the  ball  lodges 
between  two  ribs,  perhaps  splintering  them,  and  finally  effecting  an  entrance  into 
their  substance. 

When  two  openings  exist  in  the  chest  the  probability  is  that  the  ball  has 
escaped,  and  yet  it  is  possible  that  a  portion  of  it  may  have  been  cut  off,  and 
retained.  The  orifice  of  entrance  may  usually  be  readily  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that,  if  a  bone  has  been  struck,  the  fragments  will  be  forced  inwards  towards 
the  lungs,  whereas  they  will  be  pushed  outwards  at  the  orifice  of  egress.  When 
the  missile  comes  in  contact  with  a  costal  cartilage,  it  simply  breaks  it,  without 
carrjing  any  of  its  substance  into  the  chest.  Sometimes  a  bullet  perforates  the 
hmgs,  and  lodges  under  the  skin,  opposite  its  point  of  entrance.  When  this  is 
the  case,  the  air  may  escape  fh)m  the  thoracic  cavity  into  the  subcutaneous  cellu- 
lar tissue,  and  be  thus  more  or  less  extenefively  diffused  over  the  body. 

External  wounds  of  the  chest  are  seldom  attended  with  much  hemorrhage ;  it 
is  only  when  an  intercostal  artery  is  laid  open  that  there  will  be  likely  to  be 
Meh  bleeding,  and  in  that  event  the  proper  procedure  will,  of  course,  be  the 
ligation  of  the  veeaeL     The  operation,  however,  is  generally  difficult,  if  not  im- 
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possible,  owing  to  the  deep  sitoation  of  the  Teasel.  When  this  is  the  esse,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  drill  a  small  apertare  into  the  rib,  just  above  the  arteij, 
and  to  pass  a  silver  wire  roand  its  bleeding  orifice.  Sach  a  procedure,  althou^ 
apparently  harsh  and  unscientific,  would  not,  I  suppose,  involve  any  special  risk 
from  iuflammation  of  the  pleura.  Lesion  of  the  internal  mammary  artery  is 
occasionally  followed  by  hemorrhage  into  the  anterior  mediastinum.  If  it  is  so 
copious  as  to  compress  the  heart  and  lungs,  or  to  cause  great  exhaustion,  the 
proper  plan  will  be  to  expose  and  ligate  the  vessel  at  all  hazard. 

Wounds  involving  fracture  of  the  ribs  or  sternum  must  be  treated  upon  the 
same  general  principles  as  fracture  of  these  bones  without  such  lesion  of  the 
soft  parts,  that  is,  the  movements  of  the  thorax  must  be  controlled  with  the 
bandage,  and  cough  and  pain  allayed  by  anodynes  and  appropriate  antiphlogistic 
measures. 

The  lungs  are  sometimes  seriously,  if,  indeed,  not  fatally  injured  without  anj 
apparent  lesion  of  the  walls  of  the  chest.  A  young  man,  while  riding,  fell  from 
his  horse  on  his  left  arm.  He  complained  of  no  pain,  but  in  twelve  hours  he  was 
seized  with  alaipning  hemoptysis,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  The  dissectloii 
revealed  an  extensive  laceration  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  right  lung,  and  a 
copious  effusion  of  blood  into  the  pleural  sac,  without  any  external  sign  of  vio- 
lence. A  similar  accident  has  occasionally  been  produced  by  a  fall  from  a  scaf- 
folding ;  and  Dr.  Edward  Hartshorne,  a  few  years  ago,  met  with  an  inataoce  in 
which  a  man's  lungs  were  fatally  ruptured  by  the  passage  of  the  wbed  of  a  cart, 
although  there  was  no  outward  mark  of  injury.  The  occurrence  of  such  a  lesion 
is  easily  explained  by  supposing  that  the  lungs,  at  the  moment  of  the  accident, 
are  forcibly  distended  with  air,  so  that  the  walls  of  the  chest,  on  being  brought 
violently  in  contact  with  them,  readily  cause  their  rupture. 

A  ball  striking  the  chest,  without  leaving  afiy  other  mark  upon  the  ekin  than 
perhaps  a  slight  weal,  not  unfrequently  produces  violent  effects ;  primarily  severe, 
if  not  fatal  shock,  with  more  or  less  hemoptysis,  and,  secondarily,  intense  inflam- 
mation of  the  lung,  or  lung  and  pleura,  followed,  occasionally,  by  proAise  em* 
pyema  and  an  attempt  on  t£e  part  of  the  pent-up  fluid  to  escape  externally,  its 
progress  being  sometimes  denoted  by  the  existence  of  air  under  the  integuments. 

Internal  wounds  of  the  chest  ore  much  more  serious  accidents  than  external ; 
they  are  generally  made  by  balls  and  sharp-pointed  instruments,  as  knives,  dirk&, 
lances,  sabres  and  bayonets,  and  are  often  attended  with  severe  lesion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  thoracic  cavity,  terminating  life  either  on  the  spot,  or  at  a  period 
more  or  less  remote  from  the  occurrence  of  the  injury.  Hence  their  effects  may 
conveniently  be  arranged  under  two  heads,  the  primary  and  secondary;  tbe 
former  including  shock,  collapse  of  the  lung,  hemorrhage,  and  pneumothorax; 
the  latter,  inflammation  and  its  consequences,  as  accumulations  of  serum,  lympk, 
and  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

Internal  wonnds  of  the  thorax  may  be  further  divided  into  those  which  merely 
pierce  its  walls,  without  inflicting  any  ii^ury  upon  its  contents,  and  those  in 
which  the  contents  participate  in  tbe  miscbiet 

Death  from  mere  shock  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  wounds  and  iiiguries  of 
the  chest ;  cases  of  the  kind  are  frequently  met  with  both  in  civil  and  military 
practice,  and  their  occurrence  has  occasionally  been  noticed  where,  upon  dissec- 
tion, no  serious  lesion  has  been  detected  to  account  for  so  untoward  a  resolt 
The  treatment  of  such  cases  does  not  involve  anything  peculiar,  as  it  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  shock  from  other  causes.  Our  principal  reliance  must  neoes- 
sarily  be  upon  sinapisms  and  stimulants,  especially  in  the  form  of  enemas,  witb 
opium,  to  calm  the  nervous  system  and  sustain  tbe  heart's  action ;  but  gratt 
caution  should  be  observed  in  their  use,  particularly  if  there  is  reason  to  belieTe 
that  the  depression  is  dependent,  in  part,  npon  intra-thoracic  hemorrhage,  lest,  by 
the  induction  of  early  reaction,  the  bleeding  should  be  encouraged  instead  of 
being  repressed. 

Collapse  of  the  lung  is  much  less  frequent  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and  is 
not,  by  any  means,  a  necessary  effect  of  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest  Tbe 
occurrence  will  be  most  likely  to  happen  when  the  wound  is  direct  and  of  laV 
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wm ;  Qoder  opposite  drcomBtances,  and  especially  when  the  opening  presents  a 
talviilar  arrangement,  or  when  the  passage  leading  firom  it  is  long  and  devions, 
tlie  air  will  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  enter  the  chest  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cooaterbalance  that  in  the  lung,  which  will  thus,  consequently,  retain  its 
■ataral  position.  Even  when  the  wound  is  of  considerable  size  the  organ  is 
KMiietiines  found  to  resist  collapse,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  both  that  the  respira- 
tion is  anembarrassed  and  that  the  lung  is  seen  moving  to  and  fro  beneath  the 
aperture  in  the  thoracic  wall  Still  more  satisfactory  proof  is  occasionally  fur- 
nished by  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  lung  across  the  wound  in  the  chest, 
t^us  constituting  what  has  been,  curiously  enough,  called  pulmonary  hernia,  or 
fmeumoHOcele, 

Collapse  of  the  lung  is  always  a  serious  occurrence,  as  the  patient  is  thus 
generally  instantly  deprived  of  one-half  the  quantity  of  air  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  breathe  before  he  was  injured ;  if  both  organs  are  similarly  affected, 
the  difficulty  will,  of  course,  be  proportionately  increased,  although  even  then 
the  case  is  not  necessarily  fatal,  for  both  clinical  observation  and  experiments  on 
the  inferior  animals  have  shown  that  the  lungs,  under  these  circumstances,  so  far 
from  collapsing,  may  become  so  completely  distended  with  air  as  to  project  from 
the  thoracic  cavity  on  each  side,  and  yet  the  subject  make  a  very  rapid  and  satis- 
factory recovery.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  state  of  the  patient's  strength 
exerts  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  production  of  collapse ;  the  accident 
being  more  likely  to  take  place  when  he  is  exhausted  by  shock  and  loss  of  blood 
than  when  he  is  able  to  command  the  free  use  of  his  respiratory  muscles.  In 
the  fonner  case,  he  is  very  much  in  the  condition  of  a  person  who  is  partially 
asphyxiated,  and,  consequently,  incapable  of  distending  his  lungs,  which  are 
thus  easily  collapsed  by  the  accidental  ingress  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  air ; 
in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  his  efforts,  which  are  often  very  violent,  enable 
him  effectually  to  resist  the  encroachment,  and  evea  to  force  the  lungs  somewhat 
out  of  the  chest. 

Collapse  of  the  lung  is  characterized  by  excessive  dyspnoea,  the  patient  strug- 
fiing  violently  for  breath,  and  throwing  himself  about  in  the  greatest  distress 
tad  anguish ;  the  ribs  on  the  affected  side  are  immovable,  the  respiratory  mur- 
mor  is  completely  absent,  the  voice  is  weak  and  indistinct,  and  percussion  elicits 
an  unnsually  clear  resonance.  With  these  symptoms  are  conjoined  those  of 
•odden  and  severe  prostration,  as  excessive  pallor  of  the  countenance,  a  feeble, 
shnost  imperceptible  pulse,  and  clammy  sweats,  followed  by  coldness  of  the 
extremities. 

When  the  chest  is  pierced  without  collapse  of  the  lung,  the  air  generally  makes 
a  peculiar  noise  as  it  rushes  into  the  pleuritic  sac ;  and,  if  the  opening  of  com- 
manication  is  sufficiently  large,  the  lung  may  be  seen  to  move  up  and  down  in 
consonance  with  the  egress  and  ingress  of  the  atmosphere,  filling,  perhaps,  the 
vfaole,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  greater  portion,  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  The  voice  is 
Dot  materially  changed,  if  at  all,  and  the  vesicular  murmur  is  nearly  natural, 
although  the  respiration  is  performed  with  great  labor  and  difficulty.  Soon  after 
the  accident  there  will  be  an  escape  of  blood  at  the  wound  at  each  effort  at  inspi- 
rMion,  and,  if  the  pulmonary  tissue  has  been  injured,  the  patient  will  cough  up 
Mood,  or,  perhaps,  have  actual  hemoptysis,  especially  if  some  of  the  larger  ves- 
9th  have  been  divided.  A  discharge  of  blood  by  the  mouth,  however,  is  not  a 
positive  evidence  of  penetration  of  the  lung,  experience  having  shown  that  the 
mere  concussion  of  the  chest  by  a  ball  or  shot  is  capable  of  producing  it. 

The  prognusis  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  is  exceedingly  unfavorable. 
In  many  of  the  cases  life,  as  above  stated,  is  destroyed  on  the  instant,  or,  at  all 
erents,  shortly  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  either  by  shock  or  hemorrhage, 
or  the  two  together.  When  both  sides  are  pierced  death  may  take  place  from 
ccklbpee  of  the  lungs,  although  such  an  event  is  much  more  infrequent  than  is 
oonnnonly  supposed.  Should  the  patient  be  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  from  the 
Immedtate  effeets  of  the  lesion,  he  will  stand  a  fair  chance  of  perishing  from 
bflammaUon  of  the  lungs  and  pleura ;  or,  surmounting  this,  fh>m  pyemia  or 
hedie  irritation. 
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Ounshot  wounds  of  the  chest  are  generally  mnch  more  dangerous  tban  woonds 
inflicted  with  the  lance,  sabre,  or  bayonet,  owing  to  the  fact  that  thej  are  attended 
with  more  laceration,  and  frequently  also  with  the  lodgment  of  the  bullet  and 
other  foreign  matter.  A  penetrating  wonnd  of  the  apex  of  the  lung  is  not  eo 
dangerous  as  one  of  the  root  of  this  organ,  as  it  is  less  liable  to  be  followed  by 
copious  hemorrhage  and  severe  inflammation.  In  the  old  mode  of  warfare  more 
than  half  of  those  who  were  shot  through  the  chest  died,  but  this  ratio  fiaa  been 
immensely  increased  since  the  introduction  of  the  conical  ball.  The  mortalitj 
from  this  cause  in  the  Russian  army  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  seems  to  have 
been  most  appalling,  only  3  out  of  200  having  recovered.  In  the  British  armj, 
on  the  contrary,  during  the  same  campaign,  the  surgeons  saved  27  out  of  147. 
The  fatality  in  this  class  of  injuries  is,  doubtless,  much  influenced  by  the  mode 
of  treatment  and  other  attentions  received  by  the  wounded.  The  Russian  soi^ 
geons  in  the  Crimean  war  relied,  it  would  seem,  chiefly  upon  the  use  of  digitaUs, 
whereas  the  British  depended  mainly  upon  copious  venesection. 

The  treatment  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  requires,  in  the  first  place, 
accurate  closure  of  the  orifice  of  communication,  provided  there  are  no  contra> 
indications ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  employment  of  such  measures  as  may  tend 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  severe  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  lung,  whidi 
is  so  liable  to  happen  after  all  injuries  of  this  kind,  even  when  the  latter  organ 
is  not  directly  implicated.  The  treatment  of  hemorrhage  will  be  considered 
under  the  head  of  hemothorax. 

If  any  foreign  substance  is  present,  it  should  promptly  be  removed,  provided 
it  is  easily  accessible ;  for  the  rule  here,  as  in  all  other  visceral  cavities,  is  to  re- 
frain f^om  officious  interference.  Nothing,  under  such  circumstances,  can  more 
clearly  betray  the  ignorance  of  the  sargeon  than  the  introduction  of  the  probe 
into  the  chest ;  a  careful  exploration  of  the  outer  wound  is  always  admissible, 
especially  when  suspicion  exists  that  a  rib  has  been  fractured,  or  that  a  ball  has 
lodged  in  one  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  If  a  probe  is  required,  the  finger,  if 
not  too  large,  will  always  answer  that  object  better  than  anything  else. 

I  have  met  with  cases  of  shot  wounds  of  the  chest  where  the  ribs  were  so  mudi 
splintered  as  to  require  removal  with  the  cutting-pliers;  but  the  instances  demand- 
ing such  a  procedure  must  necessarily  be  uncommon,  and,  in  general,  the  duty  of 
the  surgeon  is  limited  to  the  extraction  of  the  loose,  or  partially  detached,  fVag- 
ments.     Such  cases,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  are  extremely  apt  to  prove  fetal 

If  the  lung  is  collapsed,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  draw  the  air  out  of  the 
thoracic  cavity  with  a  large  syringe,  although  such  a  procedure  will  generally  be 
unnecessary,  as  the  organ  will  of  its  own  accord  soon  regain  its  natural  poaitioo. 
If  a  portion  of  lung  protrude,  or  pufif  out  through  the  wound,  it  should  imne* 
diately  be  returned,  and  proper  means  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
accident  On  no  account  should  it  be  excised,  not  even  if  it  is  gangrenous,  as 
might  happen  if  a  number  of  days  have  elapsed  since  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  or 
if  the  patient  has  been  injudiciously  treated.  Under  such  drcumstanoea,  the 
separation  of  the  slough  should  be  promoted  by  mild  applications,  and  when 
this  has  been  efifected  any  outward  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  lung  nay  easily 
be  counteracted  by  graduated  compression  during  the  granulating  and  cicatriainf 
processes.  I  am  aware  that  a  number  of  instances  have  been  reported  of  exd* 
sion  of  portions  of  the  lung  thus  protruded,  but  such  cases  should  certainly  not 
be  taken  as  guides  of  practice,  or  as  examples  for  our  imitation. 

When  the  wound  is  very  large,  it  should  be  closed  with  a  suitable  compreH 
and  adhesive  strips,  or  collodion  plaster.  Cases  occur  in  which,  when  the  orifice 
is  very  capacious,  occlusion  may  be  effected  by  sliding  the  integuments  down 
over  it  from  the  parts  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Such  a  procedure  would,  of 
course,  be  objectionable  when  there  is  extensive  injory  of  the  bony  case  of  the 
chest. 

Dr.  Howard,  of  the  army,  recommends  a  plan  of  treatment  in  gunshot  woundi 
of  the  chest,  which  he  calls  *'  hermetical  sealing."  It  simply  consists  in  cottinir 
away  the  contused  structures  down  to  the  ribs,  so  as  to  convert  the  wound  Into 
an  incised  one  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  in  effecting  dose  and  aoeurate  ^proxl^ 
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BUilioii  whil  silver  sotares,  deeply  inserted,  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  9mch  other.  The  dressing  is  completed  by  carefully  wiping  the  surface, 
and  then  covering  it  well  with  shreds  of  charpie  arranged  crosswise,  and  tho* 
roQghlj  saturated  with  collodion.  The  object  of  the  procedure  is  to  exclude  the 
air  from  the  chest,  and  thereby  diminish  the  chances  of  suppuration  and  other 
ntoward  occurrences.  Its  yaiae  can  only  be  determined  by  future  observation. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  positively  certain  that  it  is  not,  as  Dr.  Howard  seems  to  think, 
applicable  to  all  gunshot  wounds  of  the  thorax. 

When  a  ball,  alter  having  perforated  the  lungs,  has  lodged  under  the  skin,  the 
best  plan  is  not  to  disturb  it  until  the  wound  in  the  wall  of  the  chest  is  healed, 
otherwise  it  may  greatlj  increase  the  chances  of  inflammation.  The  only  excep- 
tkm  to  this  rule  is  where  the  injury  is  complicated  with  a  comminuted  fracture  of 
the  ribs,  stemani,  or  vertebrsB,  requiring  extraction  of  large  splinters  of  bone. 

Collapse  of  the  lung,  partial  or  complete,  is  sometimes  produced  by  an  accu- 
nulation  of  blood  within  the  chest,  occurring  inmiediately  after  the  receipt  of 
the  li^ry.  Bhould  this  be  found  to  have  proceeded  from  one  of  the  intercostal 
arteries,  the  proper  remedy  will  be  the  ligature,  after  which  the  blood  may  either 
be  removed  medianically,  or  be  permitted  to  drain  off  spontaneously,  by  making 
the  patient  lie  upon  the  affected  side,  so  as  to  render  the  wound,  if  possible,  the 
most  dependent  part  of  the  body.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  it  has 
been  derived  firom  the  lung  itself,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  let  it 
remain,  in  the  hope  that,  by  compressing  the  injured  structures,  it  may  serve  as 
a  hemostatic. 

When  the  lung  retains  its  natural  position  within  the  chest,  the  inflammation 
eoDseqnent  upon  the  injury  soon  causes  it  to  adhere  to  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
iod,  in  this  manner,  all  conmiunication  between  the  exterior  and  the  pleuritic 
esvity  is  generally  speedily  cut  off;  an  occurrence  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
■defoardfl  that  can  possibly  happen  in  such  a  case,  and  which  should  always,  if 
pncticable,  be  promoted  by  making  the  patient  lie  upon  the  affected  side.  If, 
00  the  other  hand,  the  lung  is  collapsed,  it  may  be  so  tied  down  by  effused  blood 
ind  inflanunatory  deposits  as  never  to  regain  its  original  situation. 

To  avert  and  moderate  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleurae  in  wounds  of  the 
ebett  is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  our  treatment,  as  this  constitutes  the  chief 
lonrte  of  danger  when  the  patient  survives  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury. 
The  principal  agents  for  accomplishing  this  are  the  lancet,  tartar  emetic  and 
Sfnnm,  purgatives,  cupping,  and  counter-irritants,  especially  epispastics.  If  the 
tj^taxk  has  not  been  too  much  drained  of  blood  by  the  accident,  the  bleeding 
tboold  be  both  early  and  free,  and  repeated  at  short  intervals  until  a  decided 
inpiesaion  has  been  made  upon  the  disease ;  otherwise  our  chief  reliance  should 
be  upon  the  use  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  in  union  with  anodynes,  to 
allay  pain  and  cough,  and  promote  sleep.  For  controlling  the  circulation  liberal 
aae  should  also  be  made  of  veratrum  viride,  its  effects  being  carefully  watched, 
kit  too  much  cardiac  depression  should  arise.  The  bowels  should  be  thoroughly 
Moved  by  senna  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  calomel  and  jalap ;  blood  should 
be  taken  by  cups  or  leeches  from  the  chest,  over  the  seat  of  the  morbid  action ; 
and,  if  these  remedies  do  not  prove  speedily  successful,  a  large  blister  should  be 
applied,  and  retained  until  complete  vesication  is  produced.  Many  of  these  cases, 
bovever^  either  do  not  bear  these  depletory  measures  at  all,  or  only  to  a  very 
hmited  extent,  and  hence  not  a  little  judgment  is  often  required  to  determine 
vbea  to  employ  or  to  reject  them.  Perhaps  our  best  guide,  in  such  an  event,  is 
the  state  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  countenance ;  when  the  former  is  hard,  full, 
aod  freauent,  and  the  latter  hot  and  flushed,  lowering  agents  are  plainly  indi- 
cated, whereas,  if  the  reverse  is  true,  they  should  be  refrained  from,  tonics  and 
itimalaBts  being  used  in  their  stead.  Sometimes  a  kind  of  middle  course  is  the 
aost  Judicious^ 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  are  extremely  liable  to  be  followed  by  serous, 
eenHmnguinolent,  and  purulent  effusions,  no  matter  what  means  may  be  adopted 
lor  their  prevention.  If  the  accumulation  be  trifling,  it  will  generally  disappear 
tpooUneoufily,  or  under  the  influence  of  suitable  local  and  constitutional  remedies, 
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as  in  ordinary  pleurisy,  or  pleuro-pnenmonia ;  bat  when  it  is  abundant,  meaDB 
mast  be  adoptCKi  for  its  removal,  otherwise  the  patient  will  be  extremely  apt  to 
perish.  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  death  simply  from  neglect  of  this  precaution. 
The  presence  of  fluid  is  denoted  by  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  thoracic  elhisioii, 
of  which  absence  of  the  respiratory  marmur,  doloess  on  percussion,  exceasife 
dyspnoea,  harassing  cough,  and  inability  to  lie  on  the  sound  side,  are  the  most 
prominent  and  characteristic.  If  the  accumulation  is  very  great,  there  will  be, 
in  addition,  partial  effacement,  and,  perhaps,  even  bulging  of  the  intercostal 
spaces,  thus  imparting  greater  certainty  to  the  diagnosis.  All  doubt,  of  course, 
vanishes  if  the  fluid  escapes  at  the  external  wound.  The  formation  of  pU9  is 
generally  preceded  and  accompanied  by  rigors  and  hectic  irritation. 

The  proper  trecUment  of  this  accident  is  sufficiently  obvious.  If  the  external 
wound  has  not  yet  closed,  the  body  is  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  render  that 
the  most  dependent  part,  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  other  procedure  will  be  neces- 
sary. In  a  case  under  my  charge  in  1848,  in  which  the  chest  had  been  pene- 
trated by  a  pistol  ball,  evacuation  of  the  cavity  could  only  be  effected  by  pladog 
the  patient  on  his  knees  and  elbows,  at  the  same  time  raising  the  hips  and 
lowering  the  head,  thus  making  the  orifice  as  dependent  as  possible,  an  operatioa 
which  was  repeated,  for  several  weeks,  at  least  three  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  He  ultimately  made  an  excellent  recovery,  with  a  collapsed  lung.  Be- 
fore this  expedient  was  resorted  to,  the  fluid  was  occasionally  drawn  off  with  a 
syringe.  When  no  opening  exists,  or  when  it  cannot  be  made  available  for  the 
purpose  in  question,  a  new  one  should  be  made,  care  being  taken  to  sdect  the 
most  suitable  part  of  the  chest  for  furnishing  a  ready  outlet  to  the  pent-up  flaid, 
and  to  avoid  injury  to  the  intercostal  arteries.  Patency  of  the  onflce  is  maia- 
tained  by  a  proper  tent,  or  canula,  well  secured  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  leat  it 
should  slip  into  its  cavity. 

Injuries  of  the  lungs  not  unfrequently  exert  a  very  prejudicial  secondary  effect 
upon  these  organs,  eventuating  in  the  production  of  abscess,  or  the  developmeat 
of  phthisis,  the  latter  being  more  likely  to  take  place  when  there  is  a  hereditary 
tendency  to  this  disease.  Such  occurrences  cannot  always  be  avoided,  but  the 
fact  that  they  may  happen  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  surgical  attendant,  as 
this  will  be  one  of  the  surest  means  of  preventing  them. 

Although  balls  and  other  foreign  bodies,  lodged  in  the  lunga^  occasionally 
become  encysted,  yet  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  ultimately  produce  ex- 
tensive and  fatal  disorganization  of  the  pulmonary  structures.  The  time  at  which 
this  result  occurs  is  very  variable.  A  man,  aged  thirty-five,  shot  at  the  battle 
of  Novi,  died  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  the  bullet  being  found.near  the  base  of 
the  left  lang,  in  a  distinct  membrane,  surrounded  by  indurated  tissue.  Hii 
health,  after  he  had  recovered  from  the  more  immediate  effects  of  his  wound, 
remained  tolerably  good  for  four  years,  when  he  was  seized  with  an  increase  of 
dyspnoea,  nocturnal  cough,  and  hectic  irritation,  with  pain  in  the  cbesl^  aad 
inability  to  lie  on  the  right  side.  He  had  no  other  sigpi  of  pulmonary  disMse, 
but  finally  died  completely  exhausted.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  M.  H.  Houston, 
a  piece  of  coarse  domestic  linen,  evidently  the  patch  of  a  bullet,  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  length  by  two  in  width,  when  unrolled,  was  found  in  the  left  lung; 
twenty-five  years  after  its  introduction.  The  cavity  in  which  it  lay  was  oppo* 
site  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  near  the  spinal  column ;  it  was  lined  by  a  smooth, 
tough  membrane,  and  communicated  with  several  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  into  one 
of  which  the  foreign  substance  projected,  thus  keeping  up  the  cough  and  irrita- 
tion which  had  so  long  annoyed  the  patient.  The  ball,  along  with  a  piece  of  rib, 
had  been  extracted  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  In  the  chapter 
on  gunshot  wounds,  allusion  is  made  to  a  case  where  an  ounce  buUct  was  foand 
in  the  right  lung,  in  a  distinct  cyst,  forty-five  years  after  its  introduction.  In  a 
few  fortunate  instances,  the  foreign  body  has  been  ejected  during  a  violent  par- 
oxysm of  coughing,  excited  by  its  presence.  In  a  case  which  I  attended  in  11)48, 
the  ball,  on  dissection,  was  found  lying  loose  upon  the  surface  of  the  diApbimfin, 
on  the  right  side,  the  patient  having  survived  the  effects  of  his  wound  neuarly  one 
month.    The  missile  had  entered  the  chest  between  the  tenth  and  ale? oath  ritet» 
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two  inches  from  the  epine,  and  had  perforated  the  base  of  the  lung,  which  was 
completely  collapsed. 

Penetrating  woands  of  the  thorax  occasionallj  remain  fistulous  for  an  almost 
indefinite  period.     Such  an  event  will  almost  certainly  arise  when  the  pulmonary 
and  costal  pleone  fail  to  adhere  for  some  distance  around  the  more  dependent 
parte  of  the  external  orifice,  thereby  forming  a  kind  of  pouch,  in  which  the  matter, 
ftiruiehed  by  the  sac,  is  allowed  to  accumulate  instead  of  passing  off  as  fast  as  it 
is  ponred  out     The  manner  in  which  the  pouch  is  usually  emptied  is  by  the 
patient  placing  himself  in  a  particular  posture  favorable  to  the  escape  of  its  con- 
tents ;  but  as  this  is  often  irksome  and  inadequate,  it  is  seldom  that  the  case 
receives  the  requisite  attention,  and  hence  many  years  often  elapse  before  a  cure 
Ib  inallj  effected.     The  proper  remedy  is  a  counter-opening,  made  at  the  most 
dependent  portion  of  the  sac,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  ready  drain,  both  during  re- 
cumbency and  in  the  erect  posture,  the  puncture  being  prevented  from  closing 
by  a  tent  or  canula.     In  a  case  that  was  under  my  care,  some  years  ago,  I 
pierced  the  chest  through  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  directly  over  the  pericardium, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  effecting  obliteration  of  the  adventitious  cavity.     The 
patient  was  a  young  man  who  had  inflicted  a  penetrating  wound  between  the 
eecond  and  third  ribs,  in  front  of  the  chest,  with  a  hatchet,  which  flew  off  its 
handle,  while  he  was  engaged  in  nailing  laths.     The  cure  of  these  affections, 
which  is  generally  followed  by  a  remarkable  retrocession  of  the  wall  of  the  chest, 
is  sometimes  promoted  by  weak  astringent  and  detergent  injections,  or  by  injec- 
tions of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  iodine. 

Another  unpleasant  secondary  effect  of  wounds  of  the  chest  is  necrosis  of  the 
ribs  and  sternum,  the  exfoliation  of  which  is  generally  a  work  of  time  and  suffer- 
ing, months  not  unfrequently  elapsing  before  complete  riddance  can  be  effected 
of  the  disease.  The  existence  of  the  lesion  is  usually  indicated  by  a  puffy  and 
painful  swelling  of  the  part,  by  a  foul  discharge,  and  by  the  appearance  of  one 
or  more  cloacss,  leading  from  the  surface  to  the  dead  bone  below.  As  soon  as 
the  bone  is  found  to  be  loose,  it  should  be  removed. 

SECT.  II. — HEMOTHORAX. 

The  hemorrhage  which  succeeds  wounds  of  the  chest,  constituting  what  is  called 
hemothorax,  may  proceed  either  from  the  lung,  or  from  some  artery  in  the  wall 
of  the  thorax,  as  one  of  the  intercostal,  or  a  branch  of  the  internal  mammary ; 
not  unfrequently  it  is  derived  from  both  sources.  The  quantity  of  blood  poured 
oot  varies  from  a  few  ounces  to  several  quarts,  and  hence  its  effects  upon  the  lung 
and  system  may  either  be  very  slight  or  exceedingly  severe  ;  perhaps,  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  causing  death  by  exhaustion  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  accident, 
or  putting  life  in  jeopardy  at  a  more  remote  period  by  inflammation  and  various 
deposits. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  intra-thoracic  hemorrhage  are  such  as  denote 
loss  of  blood  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  with  the  superaddition  of  respiratory 
embarrassment  occasioned  by  the  mechanical  compression  of  the  lung.  The 
countenance  is  deadly  pale,  the  pulse  small,  quick,  and  tremulous,  the  surface 
cold  and  clammy,  the  breathing  oppressed,  the  head  giddy,  the  mind  anxious. 
Thirst  and  restlessness  generally  exist  in  a  high  degree ;  the  patient  experiences 
a  sense  of  weight  in  the  chest,  and  is  unable  to  lie  on  the  sound  side ;  the 
thortcic  walls  emit  a  dull  sound  on  percussion ;  and,  if  the  effusion  is  large, 
there  will  be  complete  absence  of  vesicular  murmur,  with  a  tendency  to  flatten- 
ing of  the  intercostal  spaces.  Blood  usually  escapes  at  the  external  wound,  and, 
in  the  event  of  injury  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  is  also  discharged  by  the  mouth, 
either  in  a  pure  state,  or  mixed  with  frothy  mucus.  Hemoptysis,  however,  is 
not  always  present  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  lung.  I  have  seen  quite  a 
number  of  cases  where  it  was  entirely  wanting. 

When  blood  escapes  from  the  chest  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  along 
the  spine,  it  is  apt  to  gravitate  towards  the  loins,  giving  rise  to  an  ecchymosic 
appearance  of  that  region,  which  some,  as  Valentin,  Larrey,  Louis,  and  others, 
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have  been  led  to  regard  as  pathognomonic  of  hemothorax,  or  effodon  of  blood 
into  the  pleural  sac.  This  statement,  however,  most  be  received  with  some 
allowaDce ;  for  it  has  been  shown,  on  the  one  hand,  that  this  phenomenon  is 
often  entirely  wanting  in  hemorrhage  of  the  chest,  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  may 
be  present  simply  as  a  consequence  of  a  braise  or  contusion,  when  there  has  beea 
no  injury  of  this  cavity. 

The  manner  in  which  the  blood  in  hemothorax  is  disposed  of  is  snligeet  to  some 
diversity ;  when  the  quantity  is  small,  it  is  generally  absorbed,  followed,  prdmUy, 
by  some  adhesive  action  of  the  pleura ;  if,  however,  the  quantity  is  large,  it  wiU 
not  only  violently  compress  the  lung,  but,  assuming  the  solid  form,  be  sure  to 
excite  severe  inflammation,  eventuating  in  serous  and  other  effusions,  which  thus 
greatly  complicate  and  aggravate  the  origioal  difficulty.  Instances  occur  ia 
which,  along  with  the  extravasated  blood,  there  is  a  considerable  accumulatioa 
of  air,  thus  combining  hemothorax  with  pneumothorax,  and,  of  course,  increasing 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  and  the  dangers  of  the  case. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  prognosis  of  intra-thoradc  hemorrhage  is 
always  serious,  except  in  the  minor  and  more  unimportant  cases.  Death  may 
occur  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  accident,  or  the  patient  may  recover  from 
the  primary  effects,  and  perish  from  the  secondary,  particularly  from  the  mechaa^ 
cal  compression  of  the  luug  and  the  irritation  which  the  blood  excites  by  acUag 
as  a  foreign  body. 

The  trecUment  of  this  form  of  hemorrhage  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  since 
it  is  based  upon  speculation  rather  than  any  well-defined  principles.  The 
patient  should  lie  on  the  affected  side,  and  the  wound  kept  open,  unless  the 
escape  of  blood  is  so  excessive  as  to  threaten  serious,  if  not  fatal,  exhaustion,  in 
which  event  it  must  be  promptly  closed.  The  head  and  shoulders  should  be  el»> 
vated,  iced  water  applied  to  the  chest,  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  freely  given 
interually,  and,  if  the  strength  is  not  too  much  impaired,  blood  taken  from  the 
arm,  to  the  extent  of  slight  syncope,  the  operation  being  repeated  as  often  as 
there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  overaction  and  to  recurrence  of  hemorrhage. 

When  the  blood  proceeds  from  the  lung,  a  circumstance,  however,  which  can* 
not  always,  or,  perhaps,  even  generally,  be  ascertained,  the  most  judidous  plan, 
probably,  will  be  to  let  it  remain  in  the  hope  that  it  may  exert  a  favorable  hernia 
static  action  upon  the  wounded  part ;  but  as  soon  as  all  apprehension  is  over  in 
regard  to  a  recurrence  of  the  bleeding,  as  it  generally  will  be  in  five  or  six  daya^ 
the  effused  fluid  should  be  evacuated  by  operation,  either  by  enlarging  the 
original  wound,  or,  if  this  is  situated  unfavorably,  by  making  a  free  opening 
through  one  of  the  intercostal  spaces  at  the  most  dependent  portion  of  the  chest, 
or  wherever  the  results  of  percussion  and  auscultation  may  unite  in  locating  the 
extravasated  substance.  The  respiratory  organs  must  be  incessantly  watched, 
to  protect  them  from  harm,  the  slightest  tendency  to  inflammation  being  promptly 
averted  with  the  lancet,  tartar  emetic,  calomel,  and  opium,  along  with  tboruugh 
and  early  vesication  of  the  chest 

SECT.  ni. — ^PNEUMOTHORAX. 

Pneumothorax  is  caused  by  injury  of  the  substance  of  the  lung,  admittinf  of 
an  escape  of  air  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and,  in  some  cases,  also  into  the  posterior 
mediastinum,  and  thence,  by  the  cervical  vessels  and  nerves,  into  the  subcutane- 
ous cellular  tissue  of  the  neck,  trunk,  and  extremities.  But  in  order  that  the 
latter  occurrence  may  happen,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  not  only  be  a 
wound  of  the  lung,  but  likewise  of  the  costal  pleura^  When  these  two  eoadi* 
tions  coexist,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the  air  in  the  pulmonary  vesicles  nay, 
during  the  expansion  of  the  lung,  be  forced  into  the  areolar  stmcture  beoeath 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  thus  constitute  what  is  denomi- 
nated emphysema.  Collections  of  air  in  these  situations  may  be  caused  by  ii^{ttiy 
inflicted  upon  the  lung  through  the  walls  of  the  chest,  especially  if  the  wound  is 
very  small,  oblique,  or  valvular,  thereby  interfering  with  the  outward  escape  of 
the  fluid ;  or  they  may  form  independently  of  any  external  woand,  in  conaa- 
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Fig.  288. 


qocBce  of  the  laceration  of  the  pahnonary  tissues  by  a  piece  of  broken  rib,  or  the 
sodden  and  violent  compression  of  the  long  during  a  fall  of  the  body  from  a  con- 
siderable height,  although  such  an  erent  must  be  extremely  rare. 

Emphysema  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  trunk  occasionally  occurs  without 
pneumothorax,  as  when  a  portion  of  lung  that  has  become  firmly  adherent  to  the 
wall  of  the  chest  has  been  injured  by  the  end  of  a  broken  rib  being  driven  into 
fits  substance.  In  such  a  case,  which  is  also  one  of  extreme  infrequency,  the  air 
maj  readily  escape  from  the  wounded  organ  into  the  areolar  structure  beneath 
the  costal  pleura,  and  from  thence  into  that  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  but 
eannot  obtain  access  to  the  thoracic  cavity. 

The  symptoms  denotive  of  pneumothorax  are  generally  of  a  very  decisive 
aatore.  Percussion  of  the  chest  affords  a  remarkably  resonant,  or  hollow,  drum- 
like sound,  wholly  dissimilar  from  that  which  is  elicited  in  any  other  disease,  and, 
therefore,  of  itself  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  air ;  the  vesicular  murmur  is 
either  much  diminished,  or  entirely  absent ;  the  breathing  is  considerably  embar- 
rassed; the  voice  is  feeble;  difficulty  is  experienced  in  lying  on  the  affected 
Hde  ;  and  the  respiration  in  the  sound  lung  is  puerile. 

The  symptoms  of  emphysema  are  also  distinctly  marked.  The  puffy,  colorless, 
and  elastic  swelling,  crackling  under  pressure,  and  commencing  at  a  particular 
part  of  the  chest,  either  at  the  wound,  or,  if 
there  is  none,  opposite  a  broken  rib,  and 
gradually  spr^iding  in  different  directions,  is 
ao  anmistakable  sign  of  the  existence  of  air 
beneath  the  integuments.  The  air,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  permeable  nature  of  the  struc- 
ture in  which  it  is  lodged,  may  readily  be 
pushed  fh)m  one  place  to  another,  especially 
soon  after  it  begins  to  make  its  appearance ; 
sod  occasionally  travels  with  astonishing  rapi- 
dity over  the  greater  portion  of  the  body,  de- 
stroying all  distinction  of  the  chest,  neck,  and 
face,  and  thus  inducing  the  most  unseemly  and 
fHgfatful  deformity,  as  seen  in  fig.  288. 

The  treatmerU  of  pneumothorax  and  em- 
physema is  very  simple.  In  general,  the  air 
in  the  pleural  cavity  will  be  rapidly  decom- 
posed and  absorbed ;  should  it  prove  trouble- 
some, by  causing  serious  respiratory  difficulty, 
it  may  be  let  out  slowly  by  means  of  a  delicate 
trocar,  introduced  so  as  to  make  a  valve-like 
aperture,  which  should  be  closed  immediately 
after  with  adhesive  strips,  supported  by  a  com- 
press and  bandage.  Emphysema  is  usually 
easfly  controlled  by  compression ;  but  if  it 
should  threaten  to  become  very  extensive  and 
ineonTenient,  or  if  it  actually  be  so  when  advice  is  demanded,  the  most  prompt 
sad  effectual  remedy  will  be  a  moderately  free  incision  at  the  seat  of  injury,  or 
a  number  of  little  punctures  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 


Oeaerml  emphyMiiut  of  the  whole  mrfkce, 
»fler  woand  of  the  right  eide  of  the  ehest 


SBCT.  rV. — HTDBOTHORAX  AND  PTOTHORAX. 

Under  these  names  may  be  described  those  collections  of  serum  and  of  pus  which 
supervene  upon  acute  and  chronic  pleurisy,  whether  the  result  of  accident  or  of 
disease.  Collections  of  this  kind  are  extremely  common,  and  are  of  great  sur- 
gical ioteresU  fW>m  the  fact  that  they  may  generally  be  removed  by  a  very  simple 
snd  safe  operation. 

In  acute  pleurisy,  largo  quantities  of  serum  are  frequently  poured  out  in  an 
astonishingly  short  time,  especially  when  the  disease  is  of  g^reat  extent  and  of 
anosaal  violence.     The  fluid  is  generally  thin,  colorless,  and  intermixed  with 
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lymph ;  sometimes  it  is  of  a  reddish  hue,  from  the  presence  of  hematin,  tad 
occasionally  it  is  foand  to  be  remarkably  yellowish,  and  of  a  thick,  viscid  con- 
sistence, not  nnlike  copal  Tarnish  or  fresh  olive  oil. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  genuine  pos  is  poured  out  in  acute  pleuritis,  yet  snch 
cases  are  sometimes  met  with,  and  that,  too,  at  an  early  period  of  the  difieasa. 
I  have  seen  several  instances,  chiefly  in  young,  plethoric  children,  in  which  one 
of  the  thoracic  cavities  was  literally  filled  with  purulent  fluid  in  less  than  a  forU 
night  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

The  water  in  chronic  pleuritis  is  generally  much  more  abundant  than  in  the 
acute  disease,  often  amounting  to  a  number  of  quarts,  if  not  to  several  galloaa. 
It  is  also  more  thick  and  turbid  than  in  acute  attacks,  being  usually  of  a  light 
lemon  color,  and  of  a  somewhat  oleaginous  consistence.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a 
greenish  or  reddish  hue,  and  cases  occur  in  which  it  contains  blood  and  pus. 
The  fluid,  when  drawn  off,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  generally  sepa- 
rates into  two  parts ;  one,  thin  and  viscid,  like  serum,  occupying  the  top ;  the 
other,  which  consists  of  fragments  of  lymph  and  albumen,  resting  at  the  bottom. 
This  disunion  not  unfrequently  takes  place  during  the  sojourn  of  the  fluid  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest. 

Large  portions  of  lymph  are  often  intermixed  with  this  fluid ;  and  instances 
are  met  with  in  which  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  pure  pus.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  fluid  is  generally  more  or  less  fetid ;  sometimes,  indeed,  almost  insup- 
portably  so.  The  quantity  of  pus  is  occasionally  enormous,  amounting,  perhaps, 
to  several  gallons.  When  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  the  matter  may  be 
partly  contained  in  separate  cavities  among  the  layers  of  adventitious  membraoea 
which  are  so  liable  to  form  under  such  circumstances.  I  have  repeatedly  met  with 
cases  of  chronic  pleurisy  in  which  three  or  four  such  cavities  existed ;  some  being 
filled  with  pus,  some  with  serum,  and  some  with  a  mixture  of  these  fluids  and 
of  blood.  Finally,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  old  thoracic  accumulations  occasion- 
ally contain  gas,  and  various  kinds  of  concretions,  especially  the  fibrous  and  fibro- 
cartilaginous. 

The  effects  which  these  various  effusions  exert  upon  the  lung  are  generally  veiy 
distressing,  if  not  most  disastrous,  compressing  and  condensing  its  substance,  so 
as  to  render  it  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  respiration.  When  the  quantity  of  fluid 
is  very  great,  the  organ  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  mere  cake-like  mass,  hardly  as 
large  as  the  hand,  lying  in  the  back  part  of  the  chest,  by  the  side  of  the  spinal 
column.  In  this  condition,  it  is  occasionally  bound  firmly  down  by  bands  of 
lymph,  60  that,  even  if  the  fluid  is  ultimately  gotten  rid  of,  it  remains  incapable 
of  expansion.  Very  frequently,  also,  especially  in  protracted  cases,  the  pulmo- 
nary tissues  become  thoroughly  solidified,  in  consequence  of  the  mechanical  com- 
pression to  which  they  are  subjected,  thus  rendering  them  hopelessly  impervious 
to  the  air.  The  pleura,  in  chronic  inflammaticm,  is  usually  very  much  thidkened 
from  interstitial  and  surfacial  deposits,  and  closely  adherent  to  the  surrounding 
parts. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  collections  is  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest,  and, 
therefore,  deserving  of  special  consideration.  It  is  founded  mainly  upon  three 
circumstances :  first,  the  history  of  the  case ;  secondly,  the  changes  in  tiie  ood- 
figuration  of  the  thorax ;  and,  lastly,  the  alterations  in  the  respiratory  fondioiitw 

1st.  The  history  of  the  case  will  show  whether  the  effusion  is  the  reanlt  of 
traumatic  or  constitutional  causes ;  if  the  latter,  whether  the  consequence  of  ordi- 
nary pleurisy,  plenro-pneumonia,  or  tubercular  disease;  finally,  whether  the  sIEms 
tion  is  acute  or  chronic,  open  or  latent. 

2d.  Whenever  the  pleuritic  effusion  is  unusually  copious,  it  sensibly  encroaches 
upon  the  chest,  so  as  to  cause  a  very  manifest  enlargement  of  the  correspoodiag 
side ;  the  intercostal  spaces  are  not  only  abnormally  widened,  but  perhaps  tlmist 
considerably  beyond  the  level  of  the  ribs.  The  diaphragm  is  also  more  or 
less  depressed,  and  the  heart  is  thrown  out  of  its  natural  position,  either  to 
one  side  or  down  towards  the  stomach.  The  extent  of  the  dilatation  of  the 
chest  varies  in  different  cases,  but  rarely  exceeds  two  inches.  The  best  way  of 
determining  it  is  to  measure  both  sides  with  a  graduated  tape,  carried  firora  a 
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eentrel  poiot  of  the  sternam,  under  the  mftininft,  to  the  spinous  process  of  the 
eorrciq>oiidiDg  vertebra.  The  eye  alone,  however,  is  often  quite  sufficient  to 
detect  the  difference,  CTen  though  it  be  comparatively  slight. 

When  the  intercostal  spaces  are  much  distended,  and  there  is  at  the  same  time 
great  wasting  of  the  tissues,  fluctuation  may  occasionally  be  detected ;  but  such 
an  occurrence  is  very  uucommon. 

3d.  The  effects  exerted  by  these  effusions  upon  the  respiratory  sounds  and 
moremenU  are  generally  of  an  unmistakable  character.  The  alteration  of  the 
vesicular  murmur  is  always  in  direct  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  fluid,  being  deep 
and  feeble  when  it  is  moderate,  but  entirely  wanting  when  it  is  very  abundant, 
except,  perhaps,  along  the  spinal  column,  where  it  may  still  be  somewhat  audible 
ofer  a  space  a  few  inches  in  extent.  When  old  adhesions  exist  between  the 
pulmonary  and  costal  pleurae,  as  often  happens  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
in  tubercular  disease,  the  fluid,  unable  to  compress  this  portion  of  the  lung,  may 
allow  it  to  receive  a  certain  quantity  of  air  after  respiration  has  ceased  every- 
where else.  No  friction  sound  is  ever  present  when  there  is  much  fluid  in  the 
che«t  To  produce  such  an  effect,  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  the  two  pleurae 
should  be  roughened  with  lymph,  but  that  they  should  rub  more  or  less  against 
eadi  other.  JEgophony  exists  only  wben  the  effusion  is  moderate,  or  only  a  few 
lines  in  depth ;  hence,  it  is  not  present  either  in  the  very  early  or  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  Finally,  during  certain  movements  of  the  body, 
cepeciaily  if  suddenly  made,  a  splashing  noise  may  occasionally  be  heard  within 
the  chest,  resembling  that  produced  by  agitating  a  cask  partly  filled  with  water. 

Dulnesa  on  percussion  is  always  present  when  there  is  much  effusion ;  com- 
mencing at  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  from  which  it  gradually  ascends  as  the 
floid  mounts  upwards,  and  changing  with  the  position  of  the  patient  This  symp- 
teiD,  however,  considered  by  itself,  is  of  no  diagnostic  value,  inasmuch  as  it 
always  attends  solidification  of  the  lungs,  in  whatever  manner  induced.  When 
the  {Aeuritic  effusion  is  blended  with  the  extrication  of  gas,  percussion  elicits  a 
remarkably  clear  tympanitic  sound. 

4tb.  The  most  important  functional  symptoms,  especially  in  chronic  pleuritic 
effusi<ms,  are  hectic  fever,  rapid  emaciation,  pain  in  the  chest,  troublesome 
cough»  a  sense  of  tightness  and  oppression,  great  dyspnoea  in  ascending  a  flight 
of  Aairs,  and  inability  to  observe  recumbency.  If  the  patient  lies  down  at  all, 
he  lies  on  the  affected  side,  on  his  back,  or  in  an  intermediate  posture. 

Collections  of  water,  or  of  water  and  pus,  in  the  pleuritic  sac,  occasionally  find 
their  way  out  to  the  external  surface ;  generally  through  one  of  the  intercostal 
spaces,  as  in  two  cases  which  have  been  kindly  shown  to  me  by  Dr.  Da  Costa. 
Sometimes  the  discharge  takes  place  through  the  bronchial  tubes.  Le  Dran, 
Andral,  and  others  have  recorded  instances  in  which  it  was  evacuated  through 
the  diaphragm.  When  the  patient  survives  such  an  event,  the  track  is  lined  by 
&Ise  membrane,  and  often  remains  fistulous  for  a  long  time. 

Bat  a  spontaneous  opening  is  a  rare  occurrence ;  and  hence,  as  the  fluid,  when 
existing  in  large  quantity,  cannot  be  rendered  amenable  to  the  absorbents,  the 
only  remedy  is  to  evacuate  it  by  operation,  otherwise  it  will  inevitably  destroy 
the  patient  Paracentesis  of  the  chest,  although  occasionally  performed  by  some 
of  the  older  surgeons,  was  not  placed  in  its  true  light  until  within  the  last  fifteen 
yeursL  la  this  country,  attention  was  first  prominently  directed  to  the  subject 
hr  Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  in  a  series  of  papers  which  have  honorably  associated 
his  name  with  this  department  of  pathology  and  practice.  From  the  results  of 
his  cases  and  of  those  of  other  observers,  it  is  evident  that  the  operation,  when 
properir  performed,  is  not  only  perfectly  safe^  but  generally  eminently  successful, 
the  issue  being  always  more  favorable,  other  things  being  equal,  in  proportion 
to  the  shortness  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  the  excellence  of  the  general  health,  and  the  absence  of  purulent  matter. 
When  the  paUent  is  much  exhausted  from  protracted  suffering  and  serious  organic 
disease,  the  chances  of  recovery  will,  of  course,  be  much  lessened. 

The  operaiion  of  tapping  the  chest  is  very  simple.  The  instruments  which 
are  reqiured  are  a  scalpel  and  a  long,  slender  trocar,  furnished  with  a  stopcock, 
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fig.  289,  to  prerent  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  serooi  sac.  The  patient  being 
comfortably  propped  op  in  bed,  a  small  incision  ia  made  throngh  the  iDtegv- 
mentii,  preTioiulT'  rendered  tense,  just  above  the  upper  mai^iu  of  one  of  the 
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lutnafBt  tor  tap^tac  Ite  ckaL 

ribs,  generally  the  sixth,  about  midway  between  the  stemam  and  spioe,  or  just 
posterior  to  the  digitations  of  the  great  seTratcd  mnade.  When  the  flaid  points 
externally,  the  puncture  is  made  at  the  most  prominent  and  dependent  portion 
of  the  swelling.  The  trocar  is  then  thrast  boldly  through  the  intercoetal  apaoe, 
penetrating  the  muscles  and  plenra,  as  well  as  any  faiae  membranes  that  may  be 
adherent  to  its  surface.  The  trocar  being  now  withdrawn,  the  flaid  will  come 
away  in  a  full  stream,  a  suitable  vessel  having  been  provided  for  its  recepUtm. 
A  large  gam-elastic  bag  or  beefs  bladder,  secored  by  a  noule  to  the  extremity 
of  the  canula,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  eligible  article  for  the  purpose.  When 
it  ia  filled,  the  stopcock  is  shut  until  the  bag  can  be  re-attached,  and  thus  tbe 
operation  is  contioned  antil  the  cavity  is  completely  emptied.  Upon  withdrawing 
tbe  canula,  the  integuments  immediately  resnme  their  natural  position,  aod  thus 
effectually  occlude  the  pnnctnre.  The  edges  of  the  onter  wound  are  approxi- 
mated by  an  adhesive  atrip,  which  is  the  only  dressing  required,  the  Ixuidage 
being  objectionable  on  account  of  itB  constricting  effects.  Tbe  site  of  tbe  opera- 
tion and  mode  of  performing  it  are  well  illustrated  in  flg.  290,  from  Erichsan. 

Fig.  290. 


TippUc  of  111*  ttiHt. 

The  operation  ia  generally  well  borne,  especially  if  the  patient  is  sligbtly 
under  the  iuQuence  of  chloroform,  which  also,  in  great  measare,  prerents  tbe 
cough  that  IB  otherwise  so  apt  to  attend  it.  If  the  patleot  becomes  faint,  bis 
head  should  be  gradually  lowered,  and  free  use  made  of  brandy.  The  forms 
of  these  precautiou  will  usually  be  required  anyhow,  with  a  view  to  complete 
clearance  of  the  chest.  As  tbe  fluid  flows  off,  the  lung,  if  not  adherent  or  solidi- 
fled,  steadily  expands,  and  at  length  regains  its  natural  volume.  If  the  seca- 
niulation  has  been  very  great,  the  operation  will  probably  be  obliged  to  be 
repeated  several  times  before  a  final  cnre  can  be  effected.     Tbe  after-traatmcot 
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18  Teiy  simple ;  opinm  is  giTen  to  allay  cough  and  pain,  and  the  system  is 
supported  by  good  diet  and  milk  punch.  When  the  case  is  Tery  tedious,  the 
laid  manifesting  a  strong  tendency  to  re-accnmulate  rapidly  after  each  operation, 
the  care  may  be  expedited  by  the  cautious  injection  of  some  slightly  stimulating 
lotion,  or  simple  tepid  water,  and  the  daily  application  of  the  dilute  tincture  of 
iodine  to  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

When  a  spontaneous  opening  arises  in  the  chest  in  empyema,  it  will  generally 
be  found  to  be  altogether  inadequate  for  effectual  drainage,  both  on  account  of  its 
small  sise  and  its  vicious  site.  When  this  is  the  case  a  counter-opening,  or  a 
puDcture  in  some  more  eligible  situation,  should  be  made ;  for  it  is  very  desirable, 
in  every  instance  of  the  kind,  that  the  matter  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
escaping  as  fint  as  it  is  formed.  A  similar  procedure  may  occasionally  be 
required  after  the  operation  of  tapping.  The  use  of  the  drainage-tube  has  lately 
been  recommended  under  such  circumstances,  but  the  treatmenti  it  seems  to  me, 
ihoold  not  be  encouraged,  as  it  is  both  harsh  and  dangerous. 

Paracentesis  of  the  chest  is  sometimes  attended  with  injury  to  the  lung,  the 
point  of  the  instrument  being  thrust  into  its  substance.  Such  an  accident,  which, 
oowever,  is  seldom  followed  by  serious  consequences,  will  be  most  liable  to  happen 
when  the  organ  has  contracted  firm  adhesions.  The  intercostal  artery  is  easily 
avoided  by  making  the  puncture  in  the  lower  part  of  the  intercostal  space,  at  a 
eoDsiderable  distance  firom  the  inferior  margin  of  the  upper  rib.  Much  outcry 
has  been  made  about  the  risk  of  the  entrance  of  air  during  the  operation,  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  case  that  has  proved  fatal,  or  that  has  led  to  any  serious 
detriment  from  this  cause. 

The  most  valuable  statistics  of  thoracic  paracentesis  are  those  furnished  by  Dr. 
John  A.  Brady,  of  Brooklyn,  consisting  of  an  analysis  of  132  cases.  Of  these, 
the  operation  eventuated  in  complete  recovery  in  79 ;  14  were  relieved ;  and  37 
ended  fatally ;  in  1  the  result  was  not  known  ;  and  in  1  no  benefit  followed.  In 
quite  a  number  of  the  patients  that  died,  the  disease  had  committed  irremediable 
nvages  before  recourse  was  had  to  the  operation.  Of  the  37  fatal  cases,  1 1  were 
carried  off  by  phthisis. 

Dr.  Bowditch,  in  a  communication  with  which  he  kindly  favored  me  in  1858, 
ftates  that  he  had,  up  to  that  time,  tapped  72  persons,  making  in  all  125  punc- 
tures ;  but  he  made  no  mention  of  the  relative  number  of  recoveries  and  deaths. 
In  every  case  marked  relief  had  followed  the  operation.  The  ages  of  the  cases 
ringed  from  four  years  to  seventy-six. 

Finally,  the  removal  of  the  fluid  from  the  pleuritic  cavity,  whether  by  medicine 
or  operation,  is  always  followed,  especially  in  cases  of  empyema,  by  a  remarkable 
contraction  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  chest,  which  generally  remains  during 
ii/e,  except  when  the  patient  is  very  young,  and  the  lung  regains  its  full  expan- 
sion, when  it  sometimes  nearly  entirely  disappears. 

Collections  of  pus  are  liable  to  form  in  the  anterior  mediaBtinum,  either  as  a 
resalt  of  external  injury,  as  a  blow  or  fall  upon  the  chest,  a  fracture  of  the 
itemura,  or  caries  or  necrosis  of  this  bone.  The  principal  symptoms  are,  severe 
pain,  great  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  difficulty  of  respiration  with  inability  to 
lie  down.  Violent  rigors  sometimes  attend.  The  diagnosis  must  necessarily 
be  obscure.  The  matter  usually  points  at  an  intercostal  space  by  the  side  of  the 
sternum :  occasionally  it  bursts  into  the  pleuritic  cavity. 

For  the  relief  of  this  affection.  La  Martini^re  proposed  tapping  the  sternum ; 
bat  socii  an  operation  could  only  be  justifiable  when  the  abscess  has  been  caused 
by  caries,  necrosis,  or  fracture  of  this  bone,  and  then,  of  course,  there  should  be 
no  hesitation  about  its  performance.  Ordinarily,  the  surgeon  waits  until  the 
matter  points,  when  evacuation  is  effected  with  the  lancet  Trephining  of  the 
ttcrnom  might  be  required  for  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  anterior 
BMdlaatinun. 
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SECT.  V. — WOUNDS  OF  THE  HEART. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  may  be  of  an  incised,  punctured,  or  gunshot  nature,  lo- 
cording  to  the  character  of  the  vulnerating  body ;  and  their  graTity  is  generally 
such  as  to  lead  very  speedily  to  fatal  results.  Severe  lesions  are  sometimes 
inflicted  upon  this  organ  without  any  serious  injury  of  the  integuments,  or  any 
solution  whatever  of  their  continuity,  as  in  fracture  of  the  ribs  and  sternum,  in 
which  some  of  the  fragments  are  driven  into  its  substance,  or  so  rudely  prewed 
against  its  surface  as  to  cause  more  or  less  contusion. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  may  be  limited  to  the  walls  of  the  organ,  penetrate  itf 
cavities,  or  affect  its  partitions.  In  the  first  case,  they  may  be  said  to  be  saper- 
ficial ;  in  the  other  two,  deep,  and,  consequently,  of  8  more  serious  character. 
Experience  has  shown  that  those  parts  of  the  organ  which  are  least  protected  bj 
the  sternum  and  ribs  are  those  which  are  most  liable  to  be  injured.  In  131 
cases,  analyzed  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Jamain,  the  right  ventricle  suffered  in  43,  the  left 
in  28 ;  the  right  auricle  in  8,  the  left  auricle  in  2 ;  the  apex  and  base  of  the 
heart  in  t ;  the  interventricular  septum  in  2 ;  both  ventricles  in  9,  and  botli 
auricles  in  1.  In  61  cases,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Ollivier,  of  Angers,  29  affected  the 
right  ventricle,  12  the  left,  9  both  ventricles,  8  the  right  auricle,  1  the  leftauride^ 
and  7  the  apex  or  base  of  the  heart 

In  gunshot  wounds  of  the  heart,  the  ball  may  lodge  in  the  walls  of  the  organ, 
or  in  the  interventricular  septum,  as  in  the  interesting  case  related  by  Professor 
Oamochan.  At  other  times,  but  this,  also,  is  extremely  rare,  it  may  penetrate 
one  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart'  and  then  fall  into  the  inferior  cava,  descending, 
perhaps,  nearly  as  far  as  the  bifurcation  of  that  vessel.  Of  this  occurrence,  a 
remarkable  example  is  afforded  by  the  unique  case  reported  by  Dr.  Simmons,  of 
a  young  man  who  received  a  pistol-shot  in  his  chest,  during  my  residence  at 
Cincinnati,  in  1835.  He  died  at  the  end  of  ninety-seven  hours,  without  having 
given  any  evidence  whatever  of  being  wounded  in  the  heart  Upon  dissection, 
however,  an  opening,  pretty  firmly  closed  by  blood  and  plasma,  was  discovered 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  inner  surface  of  which  exhibited  a 
lacerated  appearance,  but  no  appreciable  lesion  existed  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  organ,  and  it  was  only  by  accident  that  the  ball  was  detected  in  the  inferior 
cava. 

Of  22  cases  of  accidental  rupture  of  the  heart,  analyzed  by  Mr.  Oamgee,  IS 
occurred  on  the  right  side  and  10  on  the  left ;  8  of  the  former  affecting  the 
ventricle,  and  4  the  auricle,  while  of  the  latter  3  involved  the  ventricle,  and  7 
the  auricle.  The  pericardium  in  half  of  the  cases  was  intact  Such  an  occurrence 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  ventricle  was  dilated  at  the 
moment  of  the  percussion. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  are  often  complicated  with  other  ii^'uries,  as  finactores  of 
the  ribs  and  sternum,  and  wounds  of  the  lungs,  diaphragm,  and  large  vessels. 

In  gunshot  wounds,  the  heart  is  occasionally  fatally  injured  without  any  appa* 
rent  lesion  of  the  walls  of  the  chest.  At  tbe  last  siege  of  Antweip  by  the 
French,  a  number  of  cases  occurred  in  which  this  viscus  was  severely  contused 
and  ruptured,  and  yet  the  closest  scrutiny  fkiled  to  detect  any  external  evidenee 
of  the  mischief.  In  some  of  these  cases,  death  happened  inatantaneously,  while 
in  others  it  was  preceded  by  violent  pneumonia,  or  by  a  copious  effbsion  of  btood 
into  the  pleural  sac.  Professor  Holmes,  of  Montreal,  has  recorded  a  carioaa 
instance  in  which  the  right  ventricle  of  a  young  man  contained  a  transvene 
linear  opening,  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger,  without  any  wound^in  tiie  perv> 
cardium,  leading  to  the  inference  that  this  membrane  had  been  driven  b^bre  the 
ball  into  the  heart,  while  the  latter  was  forcibly  distoided.  The  ball  waa  foi»d 
loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest 

The  symptoms  of  wounds  of  the  heart  are  not  always  well  mariced,  bat  oftee 
quite  the  reverse,  thus  occasioning  great  doubt  as  to  their  diagnostic  value.  la 
general,  they  are  such  as  indicate  severe  shock,  whether  from  mere  nervoos  de- 
pression or  from  loss  of  blood,  which  is  often  exceedingly  profuse;  The  patJcst 
is  faint,  anxious,  and  deadly  pale ;  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  irreigalar; 
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the  nidkce  is  cold  and  clammj ;  the  pupils  are  dilated ;  the  Toice  is  feeble  and 
indiatiact ;  and  the  respimtion  is  laborioDS,  and  often  iuten-npted  by  sigha.  The 
pain  is  usually  very  severe,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  steroumi  and,  upon 
ifiplying  the  ear  to  the  heart,  a  peculiar  noise  is  perceived,  similar  to  that  which 
is  beiinl  in  aDeorismal  varix,  or  during  the  passage  of  blood  from  an  artery  to  a 
mo.  AUfaoQgh  Uie  patient  is  uBually  very  mach  exhausted  by  the  shoclc  conse- 
quent upon  a  wound  of  this  organ,  cases  not  nntVequently  occur  in  which  he  is 
■hie  to  walk  or  tuq  a  considerable  distance  t>efore  he  falls  down  or  expiree. 

These  symptoms  are,  obviously,  not  pathognomonic  ;  for  they  may  be  caused 
by  TBiioaa  other  lesions,  as  a  wound  of  the  lunge  or  large  vessels.  Important 
informattoa  may  often  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  situation  and  direc- 
tion or  the  wound.  Thus,  if  a  Icuife,  sabre,  or  ball  has  entered  the  chest  on  the 
left  tide,  between  the  fourth  and  6fth  ribs,  about  two  inches  from  the  sternum, 
aad  the  patient  is  in  the  condition  above  descril)ed,  there  will  be  strong  reason 
for  concluding  that  the  heart  has  i>een  laid  open,  especially  if  the  external  wound 
has  pierced  the  pleura.  Probing,  in  such  cases,  can  be  of  no  use  in  any  respect, 
and  shoold,  therefore,  be  avoided. 

The  proffnimt  of  wonnds  of  tlie  heart  is  generally,  though  not  invariably, 
imbvDrable.  Mach  will  depend,  in  every  case,  upon  the  nature  of  the  injury, 
especially  its  extent  and  direction.  Sometimes  a  single  shot  is  safficient  to  cause 
deith  almost  instantaneously,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  seventeen, 
from  whom  the  accompanying  sketch,  fig.  291,  was  taken.  He  was  ont  gunning 
with  bis  brother,  who,  in  shooting  at  a 

rabbit,  about  twenty  yards  off,  accidentally  Fig-  2f>l> 

hit  him  in  the  chest,  a  stray  shot  passing 
throogh  the  left  veotricle,  near  its  middle. 
When  ■  ball  or  knife  takes  an  oblique,  tor- 
tootu  course  among  the  moscnlar  fibres  of 
the  heart  their  contraction  may  be  such  as 
to  close  the  track  made  by  the  vulnerating 
body  until  a  clot  is  formed,  and  bo  oppose, 
ia  grettt  measure,  the  effusion  of  blood, 
thereby  affordiug  the  wound  an  opportunity 
of  Dudergoing  reparation.  However  thia 
u;  be,  there  are  nnmerone  instances  upon 
ncord  which  serve  to  prove  that  recovery 
is  by  no  means  impossible.  Thus,  Dr. 
Randall,  of  Tennessee,  has  reported  the 
case  of  a  ocgro  boy,  who  died  sixty-seven 
dajt  after  having  been  wounded  in  the 

dwBt  with  a  load  of  shot.     The  lesion  was  Bhoi  wooiid  of  th«  bwi. 

folbwed  by  severe   inflammation  of    the 

lungs,  but  there  was  no  indication  that  the  heart  bad  been  injured,  and  the  lad 
wu  thought  to  be  convalescent,  when  be  suddenly  died  from  over-indulgence  in 
eating.  ITpon  dissection,  five  shot  were  found  in  the  heart,  three  in  the  base  of 
the  ventricle,  and  two  in  the  bottom  of  the  auricle ;  the  wounds  in  the  walls  of 
the  argta  were  alt  firmly  healed,  and  the  eurfaces  of  its  cavities  exhibited  no 
tiace  of  former  suffering.  In  the  case  of  a  soldier,  mentioned  by  Fournier,  a 
mnsket  ball  was  discovered  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  in  contact  with 
itsMptom,  six  years  after  he  hod  been  shot  Dr.  Batch  found  a  ball  in  the  lower 
pvt  of  the  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  of  a  man  eighteen  years  after  he  had  been 
wonndod.  He  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects  of  Uie  injury  in  six  weeks. 
Iq  the  case  of  Poole,  recorded  by  Dr.  Camochan,  the  probability  is  that  recovery 
woaid  hare  taken  place  if  the  man  had  been  more  careful  of  himself,  and  had 
Dot  beeo  otberwlse  hurt.  He  died  eleven  days  after  the  accident ;  and  the  dis- 
Mction  shoved  that  the  bullet,  which  was  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was 
enveloped  in  a  delicate  cyst,  as  it  lay  firmly  imtwdded  in  the  muscular  septum, 
Bidway  between  the  apex  and  base  of  the  ventricles,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beneath 
(hs  raiface.     The  cause  of  death  was  inflammation  of  ^e  heart  and  pericardium, 
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the  latter  of  which  was  so  enormoasly  distended  with  sero-sanguinoleQt  fluid  as 
to  encroach  greatly  upon  both  lungs. 

Some  remarkable  iostances  have  been  recorded  of  persons  surviTing  a  consid* 
erable  length  o^  time  after  the  heart  had  been  transfixed  by  foreign  aabstanci^ 
Thus,  Ferrus  has  narrated  the  particulars  of  the  case  of  a  man  who  lived  for 
twenty  days  with  a  skewer  traversing  his  heart,  and  Mr.  Davis  mentions  one  of 
a  boy  who  lived  upwards  of  a  month  with  a  piece  of  wood,  three  inches  long,  in 
the  right  ventricle. 

Of  85  cases  of  various  kinds  of  wounds  of  the  heart,  analyzed  by  Lantenelet, 
death  occurred  instantaneously  in  14,  in  two  days  in  16,  in  four  days  in  9,  in 
eight  days  in  20,  in  twelve  days  in  9,  in  sixteen  days  in  5,  and  in  the  remaining 
twelve  at  a  period  varying  from  17  days  to  9  years. 

The  cause  of  death  in  wounds  of  the  heart  is  hemorrhage  or  shock,  if  it  occur 
soon  after  the  accident,  and  inflammation,  if  it  occur  more  remotely. 

A  mere  contusion  of  the  heart  is  occasionally  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  as  in 
a  case  mentioned  by  N^laton,  where  the  anterior  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  was 
bruised  and  slightly  lacerated  by  a  pistol  ball,  death  occurring  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours.  The  ball  was  found  in  the  pericardium,  which  was  filled 
with  bloody  serum. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  heart  must  be  conducted  upon  general  prin- 
ciples. If  the  patient  is  found  in  a  swooning  condition,  a  drink  of  cold  water, 
with  an  abundance  of  cold  air,  may  be  allowed,  and  the  head  and  shoulders 
should  be  laid  low  in  order  to  promote  the  access  of  blood  to  the  brain.  If  the 
shock  is  excessive,  sinapisms  are  applied  to  the  spine  and  extremities,  and  an 
injection  of  turpentine  or  ammonia  given;  but  all  internal  stimulants  are,  if 
possible,  avoided,  lest,  bj  favoring  untoward  reaction,  they  should  increase  hem- 
orrhage and  the  tendency  to  inflammation.  Protracted  depression  is  rather  to 
be  desired  than  avoided.  Hence  the  treatment,  for  the  first  two  or  three  days, 
should  be  as  much  as  possible  of  an  expectant  nature.  Opium  should  be  girea 
largely  to  relieve  pain,  which  is  often  very  severe,  but,  above  all,  to  tranquillixe 
the  wounded  organ,  the  tumultuous  action  of  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  most 
injurious  influence  upon  the  reparative  process.  It  should  be  combined  with 
aconite  and  acetate  of  lead,  to  augment  its  sedative  influence  and  promote  the 
coagulability  of  the  blood.  When  inflammation  has  set  up,  our  chief  reliance 
must  be  upon  the  lancet,  antimony,  calomel,  opium,  mild  purgatives,  and  revul- 
sives to  the  chest,  especially  large  blisters,  with  elevation  of  the  head  and 
shoulders.  The  patient  ^lust  take  great  care  of  himself  during  convalescence 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

Wounds  of  the  pericardium,  uncomplicated  with  lesion  of  the  heart,  are  occa- 
sionally observed,  and  their  occurrence  is  probably  more  frequent  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  A  number  of  interesting  cases  of  recovery  from  snch  iiyuries 
have  been  reported,  their  former  existence  having  been  satisfactorily  verified  by 
examination  after  death,  months,  if  not  years,  after  their  infliction. 

Wounds  of  the  pericardium  necessarily  give  rise  to  inflammation,  the  presence 
of  which  cannot  always  be  recognized  by  the  usual  signs  of  that  disease,  as  the 
friction  sound  may  be  entirely  absent  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  between  the  membrane  and  the  heart  When  muchfiaid 
exists,  whether  it  be  pure  blood,  or  serum,  the  precordial  region  will  necessarily 
sound  dull  on  percussion,  and  often  become  preternaturally  prominent,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  thorax  in  pleuritic  efi'usion.  The  pulsations  of  the  beaii 
are  irregular,  tumultuous,  and  obscure,  and  the  patient  finds  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  lie  on  his  back  without  suffering  from  swooning,  and  a  sense  of 
impending  suffocation.  In  a  case  which  I  saw  with  Dr.  Knapp,  auscultation 
for  many  days  together  afforded  a  peculiar  lapping  sound,  similar  to  that  inade 
by  a  dog  in  lapping  water,  as  if  the  heart  had  been  splashing  about  in  a  flaid 

The  treatment  of  wounds  and  ruptures  of  the  pericardium  must  be  condoeted 
upon  the  same  general  principles  as  similar  injuries  of  the  heart 

Wounds  of  the  large  vessels  of  the  diest  are  sofficientljr  conunon,  and  are, 
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perbapg,  Btill  iDOi*e  ^qaently  fatal  than  those  of  the  heart.     Their  sjmptoms 
and  treatment  require  no  special  attention  here. 

A  rare  case  of  recovery  from  a  stab  in  the  ascending  aorta  with  a  knife  has 
been  recorded  bj  Dr.  Heil.  The  patient,  a  Bavarian  soldier,  died  of  pneumonia, 
upwards  of  a  year  after  the  accident,  when  the  wound,  which  had  penetrated  all 
the  coats  of  the  vessel,  was  found  to  be  closed  by  a  firm  cicatrice.  Gnattani  and 
Pelletan  each  describe  an. instance  in  which  a  vround  of  the  aorta  was  followed 
by  a  false  aneurism,  the  patient  of  the  former  surviving  the  accident  several 
years,  of  the  latter  upwards  of  two  months. 

No  case,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  recovery  from  wound  or  rupture  of  the  vena 
cava  has  been  met  with.  Blumenbach  refers  to  an  instance,  observed  by  Lentin, 
in  which  a  person  lived  for  many  months,  although  in  a  very  feeble  state,  after 
laceration  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

SECT.  VI. — WOUNDS  OF  THE  BIAPHRAQM. 

Wounds  of  this  musculo-tendinous  septum  possess  comparatively  little  practi- 
cal interest,  for  not  only  is  their  diagnosis  extremely  difficult,  but,  even  when 
their  nature  is  ever  so  well  understood,  little  can  be  done  for  their  relief.  More- 
over, they  are  not  only  exceedingly  dangerous  in  themselves,  but  they  are  often, 
if,  indeed,  not  generally,  complicated  with  serious  lesion  of  the  contents  of  the 
chest  or  abdomen,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  risk. 

Wounds  of  the  diaphragm  are  generally  inflicted  with  the  knife,  dirk,  sabre, 
or  sword.  Their  extent  is,  of  course,  very  variable,  and  they  may  be  either 
single  or  multiple.  Occasionally  a  severe  lesion  of  the  diaphragm  is  produced 
by  the  sharp  point  of  a  fractured  rib,  with  or  without  external  wound.  Gunshot 
injuries  of  this  septum  are  sufficiently  common  in  military  engagementB. 

Laceration  of  the  diaphragm  is  occasionally  met  with,  generally  as  the  result 
of  a  severe  fall,  in  which  the  person,  as  he  alights,  receives  the  blow  upon  the 
chest  or  abdomen,  the  septum  being,  perhaps,  rendered  nnusually  tense  at  the 
moment  by  a  forcible  inspiration.  The  accident  may  also  be  caused  by  the 
passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  or  by  the  body  being  tightly  squeezed  be*- 
tween  two  hard  and  resisting  objects,  as  the  buffers  of  a  railway  car. 

The  left  side  of  the  diaphragm  suffers  incomparably  more  frequently  in  this 
accident  than  the  right,  and  the  fleshy  portion  than  the  tendinous.  The  rent  is 
nearly  always  longitudinal,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

The  signs  of  an  injury  of  the  diaphragm  that  is  not  immediately  fatal  are 
generally  very  equivocal.  The  most  reliable,  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  are 
excesslTe  shock,  with  great  pallor  of  the  countenance,  difficulty  of  respiration, 
which  18  performed  mainly  with  the  aid  of  the  intercostid  muscles,  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  diaphragm^  increased  by  motion,  pressure,  and  expansion  of  the 
chest,  intense  precordial  distress,  and  irregularity,  smallness  and  feebleness  of 
the  pulse.  In  some  cases  the  pain  extends  into  the  shoulder,  along  the  course 
of  the  phrenic  nerve.  When  the  shock  is  conjoined  with  copious  hemorrhage 
the  sniferer  is  generally  completely  collapsed,  and  often  dies  without  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  system  at  reaction.  The  direction  of  the  wound  sometimes  affords 
important  diagnostic  information.  When  the  opening  in  the  diaphragm  is  capa- 
dons,  the  stomach  and  even  a  large  portion  of  the  bowel  may  escape  into  the 
chest,  throating  the  lungs  hig^  up  into  its  cavity,  and  thus  proportionately 
dhninisbing  the  size  of  the  abdomen. 

The  cause  of  death  in  wounds  and  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  is  usually  shock, 
or  shock  combined  with  hemorrhage.  An  instance  has  been  reported  by  Mr. 
Wheelwright^  in  which  a  rupture  of  the  diaphragm,  caused  by  a  fall  from  a 
coach,  proved  fatal  from  hemorrhage.  The  extravasated  blood  filled  the  left 
caritj  of  the  thorax.  If  the  patient  survives  tiie  immediate  effects  of  the  injury, 
he  wUl  be  likely  to  perish  from  the  resulting  inflammation,  which  often  extends 
far  among  the  neighboring  structures.  When  recovery  occurs,  the  edges  of  the 
aboormal  opening  become  gradually  rounded  off  and  callous,  and  the  opening 
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itself  may,  if  not  very  large,  be  closed  by  adhesions  of  the  thoracic  and  abdomi- 
nal viscera. 

The  treatmerU  of  these  lesions  does  not  dififier,  in  any  respect,  ftom  that  of 
injuries  of  the  chest  and  its  contents  in  general.  Reaction  is  promoted  by  the 
usual  means ;  if  there  is  no  copious  hemorrhage  the  external  wound  is  dosei 
with  suture  and  plaster,  otherwise  it  is  kept  open,  the  patieat  lying  on  the 
affected  side,  in  order  to  favor  drainage ;  any  tendency  to  ezcesaive  inflammation 
is  counteracted  by  general  and  local  bleeding,  while  cough  and  pain  are  allayed 
by  anodynes  administered  in  lull  doses 


CHAPTER    XII. 

DISEASES    AND    INJURIES    OF    THE   JAWS,   TEETH.   AND 

GUMS. 

SECT.  I. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  MAXILLABY  BONE. 

The  superior  maxillary  bone  differs  from  most  of  the  other  pieces  of  die 
skeleton,  in  having  a  large  cavity,  denominated  the  chamber  of  Highmore. 
This  chamber,  which  is  very  diminutive  in  young  subjects,  is  situated  in  the 
body  of  the  bone,  and  is  lined  by  a  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  with  the  middle  meatus  of  which  it  communicates  by  an  opening,  whiek, 
in  the  recent  state,  hardly  equals  the  volume  of  a  crow  quill.  Owing  to  this 
pecaliarity  of  structure,  the  diseases  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  are  of  a 
much  more  complicated  character  than  those  of  the  inferior,  though  they  are, 
perhaps,  not  any  more  frequent.  The  most  important  affections  of  the  chamber 
of  Highmore  are  wounds,  inflammation,  abscess,  mucous  collections,  and  variooB 
kinds  of  tumors,  especially  the  encephaloid. 

1.  Wounds, — Wounds  of  the  sinus  may  be  inflicted  through  the  cheek,  the 
alveolar  process,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  or  the  orbit  of  the  eye ;  and  in  their 
character  they  may  be  incised,  punctured,  or  gunshot  The  bleeding  is  always 
slight,  and  the  treatment  of  the  accident  involves  no  particular  principles.  Some- 
times a  wound  in  this  situation  is  complicated  with  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body,  which  maintains  irritation,  and  impedes  the  cure.  A  middle-aged  man, 
a  patient  of  Dr.  Donne,  of  Kentucky,  had  the  antrum  perforated  with  a  smiU 
dirk-knife.  The  instrument  entered  at  the  orbit,  wounding  the  eye,  and  bretk- 
ing  off  in  the  cavity  of  the  bone,  from  which  it  was  extracted  more  than  two  yean 
afterwards  through  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  its  situation  being  indicated  by  a  Mack 
spot  a  short  distance  from  the  first  and  second  molar  teeth. 

In  gunshot  wounds  of  the  face,  the  ball  sometimes  lodges  in  the  maxinaiT 
sinus,  as  in  the  cases  recorded  by  Ravaton  and  Dupnytren.  Joubert  met  with 
an  instance  in  which  a  nail  was  driven,  head  foremost,  into  this  cavity  bj  a  bul* 
let,  and  Beclard  has  reported  one  in  which  the  ferule  of  an  umbrella  was  firmhr 
implanted  in  it  All  such  accidents  are  necessarily  followed  by  more  or  less 
inflammation  and  discharge,  and  their  true  nature  can,  in  general,  be  determined 
only  by  the  introduction  of  a  probe  along  the  fistulous  openings  which  accom* 
pany  them. 

The  proper  treatment,  in  all  cases  where  the  fbreign  substance  is  retained,  Is 
to  search  for,  and,  if  possible,  to  extract  it  The  same  mode  of  managemeat  is 
necessary  when  a  tooth  or  fragment  of  bone  is  forced  into  the  cavity. 

2.  Jn/tommo^ton.— Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  naxilItT 
sinus  is  unconunon.    It  may  be  developed  under  the  infloence  of  varioiui  cansttii 
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of  which  the  most  fireqoent  are  external  ii^jarj,  sappreesion  of  the  cataneons 
pcrspiraUoQ,  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  system,  the  inordinate  use  of  mercury,  and, 
ab«re  all^  the  irritation  produced  by  a  loose,  carious,  or  necrosed  tooth.  Occa- 
fiooaUy  the  disease  is  propagated  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  by 
■efe  cootigQity  of  structure.  The  principal  symptoms  are  pain,  of  a  fixed  and 
ssrers  character,  a  sense  of  weight  and  heat,  pulsation,  aching  of  the  molar 
teeth,  and,  in  violent  cases,  fever.  The  cheek  is  often  tender  on  percussion,  and 
the  integumeata  eometimes  pit  on  pressure.  An  increased  discharge,  of  a  thin, 
wfttery,  and  fetid  nature,  from  the  corresponding  nostril,  is  occasionally  present 
The  pain  generally  extends  to  the  surrounding  structures,  as  the  teeth,  nose, 
orbit,  and  forehead.  The  above  symptoms,  which  are  always  less  marked  in  the 
chronic  than  in  the  acute  form  of  the  malady,  are  not  diagnostic,  and  the  prac- 
titioner should,  therefore,  always  institute  the  most  thorough  examination  before 
he  finally  decides  on  their  value. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  this  disease  should  be  early  recognized  and  pro- 
perly treated,  as  its  tendency,  when  neglected  or  mismanaged,  is  to  run  into 
snppuration  and  other  mischief.  Diseased  teeth,  or  stumps  of  teeth,  are,  of 
course,  removed,  even  when  it  is  not  very  apparent  that  they  are  the  cause  of 
the  inflammation.  If  the  symptoms  are  severe,  blood  is  taken  from  the  arm,  and 
by  leeches  from  the  cheek  or  the  alveolar  process ;  the  bowels  are  freely  evacu- 
ated with  senna  and  salts ;  and  the  action  of  the  heart  is  still  further  depressed, 
if  necessary,  by  the  exhibition  of  antimony  and  diaphoretics,  the  latter  of  which 
ire  particularly  indicated  when  the  inflammation  has  been  induced  by  cold. 
Fomentations  and  the  application  of  steam  are  often  beneficial  in  assuaging  pain 
•ad  relieving  morbid  action. 

3.  AbBcesM, — ^The  formation  of  abscess  in  the  antrum  is  denoted  by  an  increase 
of  the  local  and  constitutional  suffering,  described  as  attending  inflammation. 
The  pain  becomes  more  violent,  and  assumes  a  throbbing,  pulsatory  character, 
darting  about  in  different  directions,  and  being  accompanied,  in  most  cases,  by  a 
Ibeling  of  weight  and  tightness  at  tiie  focus  of  the  morbid  action.  Aching  sen- 
Mlions  are  perceived  in  the  teeth,  the  nose,  and  frontal  sinuses  ;  and  there  are 
oflen  severe  rigors  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat.  By  and  by,  an  erysipelat- 
ous blush  appears  on  the  cheek ;  the  surface  pits  on  pressure,  and  is  exquisitely 
painfol  on  the  slightest  touch.  On  raising  the  lip,  the  gum  over  the  large 
grmdcrs  is  found  to  be  abnormally  red  and  tumid,  evincing  the  same  increase  of 
disease  here  as  in  the  other  situations.  When  the  natural  outlet  of  the  sinus  is 
not  obstructed,  there  is  often  an  escape  of  pus  from  the  corresponding  nostril, 
which,  together  with  the  symptoms  just  narrated,  leaves  no  doubt  respecting  the 
Hue  nature  of  the  complaint 

The  matter  in  this  disease  is  rarely  abundant,  except  in  the  chronic  form, 
when  it  may  amount  to  several  ounces.  It  is  generally  of  a  thick,  cream-like 
consistence,  of  a  yellowish-green  color,  and  highly  fetid,  apparently  from  its  long 
retention.  In  the  more  violent  grades  of  the  disorder  it  is  often  intermixed 
with  flakes  of  fibrin.  In  chronic  abscess,  the  lining  membrane  usually  under- 
goes serious  structural  changes,  becoming  thickened,  flocculent,  and  even  nlcer- 
stcd,  at  the  same  time  that  the  walls  of  the  antrum  are  expanded  in  every 
directioii. 

Cfaronie  abscess  of  the  antrum  is  generally  caused  by  dental  irritation,  or 
Qtftes  of  the  Jaw-bone.  In  a  very  remarkable  case,  related  by  Professor  Baum, 
cseh  cavity  was  distended  with  purulent  matter,  in  consequence  of  the  lodgment 
of  a  tooth  in  its  interior.  The  lining  membrane  was  excessively  thickened,  but 
tbe  osseous  walls  were  greatly  attenuated,  and  cracked  like  parchment  under 
pressure.  The  patient  was  a  woman,  thirty-eight  years  old,  and  the  disease, 
which  had  commenced  in  early  life,  had  produced  horrible  deformity  of  the  face. 

Tbe  treatment  of  abscess  of  the  antrum  is  conducted  on  the  same  principles 
ii  that  of  abscess  of  the  soft  parts.    The  rule  is  to  afford  a  free  outlet  to  the 

Kt^p  fluid ;  if  possible,  before  the  occurrence  of  serious  structural  change. 
Ii  a  slep  is  not  neglected  even  when  there  is  no  material  obstruction  in  the 
aat«ral  orifice  of  the  sinus,  tbe  insufficiency  of  this,  from  its  elevated,  and,  con- 
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Beqnently,  anfavorable  position,  being  well  known.  As  the  abscew  is  rreqaently 
directlj  dependent  upon  the  irritation  of  a  decayed  tooth,  or  as  eome  of  the 
teeth  are  apt  to  become  inTolved  in  the  disorder,  the  safest  and  most  expeditkoi 
way  of  aSordinf^  relief  is  to  extract  the  affected  tooth,  the  fang  of  which  oftoi 
projects  into  the  sac  of  the  abscess,  and  only  reqnires  removal  in  order  to  let  o«t 
Its  contents.  Shontd  the  opening  thus  made  be  inadequate,  it  may  essily  be 
enlarged  by  means  of  a  trocar,  fig.  89S,  a  triangolar  perforator,  ot  the  tittle  drill, 
fig.  293,  conetmcted  upon  the  principle  of  a  trephine.     Patency  is  canToUy 

Ftg.  2S2.  Fig.  393. 
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maintained  nntil  the  mncous  membrane  has  regained  ita  normal  fanctions ;  u 

occarrence  which  may  often  be  greatly  expedited  by  the  use  of  mildly  astriiigeat 

injections,  and  suitable  constitntional  measures.     The  tooth  asually  selected  ft 

the  middle  grinder,  especially  if  it  be  diseased.     When  the  abscess  poinu  at 

the  alveolar  process,  the  panctnre  may  be  made  there,  bnt  with  a  result  mnA 

less  promising  of  nltimate  snccess.     The  site  of 

Fig.  294.  a  tooth  that  has  been   long   extracted  sboald 

never  be  selected  fat  the  operation,  sa  the  bone 

at  that  place  Is  always  abnormally  solidified. 

4.  Accumutatioru  of  Fluid.— The  maxillary 
chamber  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  a  species  n 
dropsy,  prodnced  by  the  occlnsion  of  its  natnnl 
outlet,  and  the  conseqnent  retention  of  it«  natnral 
secretion.  The  cavity,  in  fact,  is  placed  in 
the  same  condition  as  a  mncons  crypt  laborisg 
nader  obRtruction  of  its  orifice;  the  resalt  in 
either  case  being  an  encysted  tnmor,  as  in  Ag. 
294.  The  retained  substance  may  be  simnly  of 
a  thin  watery  character,  or  it  may  be  tfaici  and 
ropy  like  mucus,  glairy  and  albomlnonB  like  tb« 
white  of  an  egg,  yellowish  and  oily  like  the  m^ 
tents  of  a  Joint,  or  pale  and  tremulotm  Ifks  JeUy. 
]>np<i7<>ro>a»traD.  1^  quantity  vuiea  from  a  ft*  dmdima  lo  * 
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aimber  of  oanoes,  according  to  the  duration  and  activity  of  the  disease.  When 
rery  abundant,  as  It  Bonietimes,  though  rarely,  is,  it  expands  the  walls  of  the 
antnuB  in  eyery  direction,  and  thus  causes  the  most  hideous  deformity  of  the 
correaponding  side  of  the  face.  The  cheek  bulges  out  like  an  immense  protu- 
beranee^  the  nose  is  thrown  out  of  shape,  the  eye  protrudes  from  its  socket,  the 
aaierior  naris  is  completely  occluded,  and  there  is  great  depression  of  the  palate. 
The  tiuBor  iuetuates  faintly  under  pressure,  the  teeth  become  loose,  and  the  skin 
has  a  liTid  attenuated  appearance.  The  disease  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and 
attended  with  hardly  any  pain:  the  general  health  remains  good.  In  the 
worst  cases^  mastication,  deglutition,  speech,  and  respiration  are  interfered  with. 
The  affection  is  occasionally  witnessed  in  young  subjects,  but  is  most  frequent 
in  middle  age. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this  disease  from  carcinomatous  and  other  forma^ 
tions  of  the  antrum.  Its  best  diagnostic  characters,  perhaps,  are  the  tardiness 
of  its  progress,  the  absence  of  pain,  the  want  of  enlargement  of  the  neighboring 
lymphatic  ganglions,  and  the  preservation  of  the  general  health.  In  case  of 
doubt,  the  exploring  needle  is  employed,  the  swelling  being  carefully  punctured 
at  different  points  of  its  extent 

The  ireaimefU  is  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  of  abscess,  evacua^ 
tion  of  the  contents  of  the  chamber  being  effected  at  the  most  dependent  portion 
of  the  tumor.  The  palate  bulging,  the  opening  is  made  there  ;  or  a  decayed 
tooth  is  extracted,  and  the  fluid  is  aUowed  to  drain  off  along  the  resulting  channel, 
widened,  if  necessary,  by  artificial  means.  Gradually  the  osseous  cyst  contracts, 
and  re-accumnlation  being  prevented,  it  is  eventually  obliterated,  the  process 
being  often  advantageously  expedited  by  the  use  of  mildly  astringent  injections. 
When  the  core  is  very  tardy,  in  consequence  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  tumor,  it 
Bay  be  well  to  cut  away  a  portion  of  its  outer  wall,  care  being  taken  not  to 
injure  the  integuments  of  the  face. 

5.  Effu9ion9  of  Blood,~^lt  is  not  improbable  that  considerable  effusions  of 
blood  occasionally  occur  in  the  maxillary  sinus,  either  as  a  consequence  of  ex- 
ternal injury,  or  as  an  effect  of  nasal  hemorrhage,  the  blood  passing  into  the 
finna  across  the  small  aperture  of  communication.  However  this  may  be,  it 
would  not  be  likely,  of  itself,  to  be  productive  of  any  serious  mischief;  the  most 
it  oould  do  would  be  to  provoke  suppuration.  In  such  an  event,  the  same  treat- 
ment would  be  required  as  in  ordinary  abscess  of  the  sinus. 

(L  Fistule  of  the  Maxillary  Stniis. — The  antrum  of  Highmore  is  occasionally 
the  seat  of  a  fiitule,  caused  either  by  external  ii\jury,  by  operations  upon  the  jaw, 
er  by  the  abnormal  projection  of  the  fiang  of  a  tootL  The  passage,  which 
is  osually  abort  and  narrow,  is  generally  situated  in  the  alveolar  process,  though 
•ometiaied  it  is  found  on  the  cheek  or  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Almost  always 
loiitafy,  it  is  sometimes  multiple,  and  then  opens  both  externally  and  internally. 
The  diagnosis  is  commonly  sufficiently  easy,  an  escape  of  pus  or  of  pus  and 
Buctts,  and  the  existence  of  a  small  aperture  either  on  the  cheek  or  in  the  mouth, 
readily  admitting  a  fine  probe,  being  the  most  reliable  phenomena  of  the  presence 
of  the  malady. 

A  fistule  in  this  situation  often  disappears  spontaneously  with  the  removal  of 
the  exciting  cause.  It  is  only  when  the  opening  is  very  large,  as  when  it  has 
beta  produced  by  the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  bone,  that  it  will  be  likely 
to  create  tit)uble.  In  such  a  case  the  contraction  of  the  abnormal  passage  may 
be  greatly  promoted  by  attention  to  cleanliness  and  by  the  use  of  stimulants, 
•ided^  occasionally,  by  the  gentle  application  of  a  heated  iron.  When  the  fistule 
opeaa  upon  the  cheek,  and  refuses  to  yield  to  the  ordinary  measures,  a  cure  may 
be  hoped  for  by  freely  paring  its  edges,  and  then  carefidly  uniting  them  with  the 
twisted  suture. 

7.  Po^j(ps.«— It  Is  rare  to  meet  with  polyps  of  the  maxillary  sinus.  A  great 
variety  of  morbid  growths,  having  scarcely  any  common  points  of  resemblance, 
have  been  described  under  this  name,  much  to  the  detriment  of  sound  pathology 
■ad  practice.  Perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  a  polyp  of  the  antrum,  and  one 
whidi  I  have  certainly  more  than  once  seen  in  my  operations  on  the  upper  jaw, 
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is  the  sarcomatons,  as  it  is  yagaely  termed.  It  is  not  easy,  boweTer,  to  describe 
this  variety  of  tumor,  so  diversified  and  multiform  are  its  component  elementa. 
Its  most  ordinary  character  is  the  fibrous,  in  which,  as  the  name  implies,  there  is 
a  predominance  of  the  fibrous  structure,  although  there  is  often,  if,  Indeed,  not 
constantly,  an  intermixture  of  other  elements,  especially  the  cartilaginooB ;  small 
cysts,  cells,  or  cavities,  containing  various  kinds  of  fluids,  as  serous,  glairy,  and 
sanguineous,  are  sometimes  interspersed  through  their  substance,  and  serve  to 
give  them  a  compound  character.  Few  vessels  are  apparent  in  their  stmctore, 
and  hence  they  seldom  attain  any  great  bulk,  or  advance  with  much  rapidity. 
For  the  same  reason  they  do  not  bleed  much  when  ulceration  takes  place,  or 
when  we  attempt  their  removal.  The  color  of  these  tumors  varies ;  some  are 
pink,  some  livid,  some  white  and  opaque,  like  an  oyster. 

Most  of  these  tumors  spring  originally  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
sinus ;  but  occasionally  their  development  begins  in  the  proper  substance  of  the 
bone,  which,  in  this  case,  is  gradually  broken  down  and  disintegrated,  and  ulti- 
mately lost  in  the  new  product  Their  volume,  though  generally  small,  some* 
times  equals  that  of  a  fist;  they  manifest  no  malignant  tendency,  and  rardj 
return  after  extirpation.     Middle-aged  persons  are  their  most  f^requent  snbjecta 

Polyps  of  the  antrum  are  distinguished  from  encephaloid  and  other  cardno* 
matous  formations  of  the  upper  jaw,  first,  by  the  tardiness  of  their  growth ; 
secondly,  by  their  globular,  ovoidal,  or  pyramidal  shape;  thirdly,  by  their 
circumscribed  character,  or  indisposition  to  ramify  through  the  surrounding 
parts ;  fourthly,  by  their  firm,  unyielding  consistence ;  fifthly,  by  their  painless* 
ness ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  absence  of  contamination  of  the  neighboring  lymphatic 
ganglions.  There  is,  moreover,  little  tendency  in  such  tumors  to  ulceratioQ ; 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  retains  its  florid  appearance;  and  there  is 
much  less  sanguinolent  discharge  from  the  nose  than  in  encephaloid.  The  generd 
health  is  not  deteriorated,  and  the  countenance  is  Aree  ft*om  that  sallow  and  de- 
jected expression  which  forms  so  striking  and  characteristic  a  feature  in  malignant 
disease. 

A  polyp  of  the  antrum  may  occasionally  be  approached  by  the  mouth,  the 
outer  wall  of  the  cavity  being  opened  just  above  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  When 
the  wall  is  very  thin  and  soft,  the  operation  may  be  performed  with  the  knife; 
when  the  reverse  is  the  case  it  may  be  necessary,  in  addition,  to  use  a  gouge 
and  mallet.  The  cheek  is,  of  course,  detached  from  the  bone  for  some  distance 
as  a  preliminary  measure.  I  have,  on  several  occasions,  removed  polypoid  tumon 
from  the  antrum  in  this  way  with  very  satisfactory  results,  and  the  plan  should 
always,  if  possible,  be  adopted  in  preference  to  any  other,  as  it  is  onattended 
with  disfigurement  of  the  face.  When  the  morbid  growth  is  uncommonly  large, 
it  will  be  necessary,  as  a  general  rule,  to  approach  it  through  the  cheek,  as  io 
the  extirpation  of  malignant  tumors,  presently  to  be  mentioned.  Little  hemor- 
rhage usually  accompanies  such  operations. 

8.  Vascuiar  Tumors, — A  tumor,  having  all  the  properties  of  air  anastomotie 
aneurism,  has  occasionally  been  seen  in  the  maxillary  sinus.  It  is  difficolt  to 
determine  whether  it  takes  its  rise  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sinus,  or  io 
its  bony  walls.  However  this  may  be,  it  appears  to  consist  essentially  in  an 
enlargement  of  the  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  which  interlays 
with  each  other  in  every  conceivable  manner,  and  thus  form  a  tumor  of  an  vectile 
character,  similar  to  nevus  of  the  face.  As  the  affection  progresses,  the  wailx  of 
the  antrum  are  absorbed,  and  the  morbid  growth  becomes  subcutaneous,  heUng 
like  a  soft,  spongy  mass,  and  exhibiting  a  bluish,  purple,  or  modena  color.  Its 
pulsation,  which  is  synchronous  with  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle,  is 
very  distinct  under  the  finger,  and  may  generally  be  seen  at  some  distanc^ 
When  the  tumor  is  very  large,  it  encroaches  upon  the  eye,  nose,  and  mouth,  and 
is  productive  of  great  deformity. 

The  prominent  symptoms  of  the  disease  are,  its  steady  increase,  its  tendeoc} 
to  encroach  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  its  soft,  spongy  consistence,  its  polsatoiT 
movements,  and  the  livid  discoloration  of  its  surfiM^e,  both  external  and  intsnui 
The  attendant  pain  is  usually  slight,  and  the  general  health  is  seldom  iiapiii^ 
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UDtil  ttitt  the  CRtKblishment  of  nasftl  hemoirhaf^,  which  ie  sare  to  Bet  in  soooer 
•r  Uter,  Kod  which  is  often  profaee  and  draining  in  its  effects. 

If  the  tumor  be  seen  early,  or,  rather,  if  it  be  recognized  before  it  has  attained 
U7  consideTable  bulk,  the  proper  procedare  woold  be  to  expose  it  hy  a  careful 
dissection,  and  effect  its  deBtraction  with  the  actual  canter}),  the  Vienna  paste, 
or  acid  nitrate  of  mercnry-  Perhaps  a  portion  of  the  growth  might  be  con- 
stricted with  the  ligature,  as  in  the  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  hemorrhoids. 
WhcD  it  hu  attained  a  lai^  sise,  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  as  pro- 
posed and  practised  by  the  lato  Professor  Granville  S.  Fattison,  may  bo  tried, 
•IthoDgh,  it  must  be  confessed,  vith  but  a  fejnt  prospect  of  success. 

B.  £ncephaloid. — By  far  the  most  frequent,  as  well  as  the  most  formidable 
disease  of  the  chamber  of  Highmore,  is  encephaloid,  osteocephaloma,  or  soft 
MDCcr,  which  occurs  here,  as  elaeirhere,  in  both  sexes,  in  all  classes  of  indi- 
Tidnals,  and  tX  all  periods  of  life.  I  have  witnessed  it  in  children  under  fire 
years,  in  yonag  adults,  at  middle  life,  in  old  age,  and  in  decrepitude.  It  is, 
however,  undoubtedly  most  common  between  the  twentieth  and  fortieth  years. 
It  is  not  known  what  influence,  if  any,  occupation,  temperament,  climate,  and 
ollwr  circumstances  exert  upon  the  development  of  this  disease.  In  all  the  in- 
ttaoees  of  it,  except  one,  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  it  arose  without 
aay  obvious  cause. 

The  m^ady  usually  begins  in  the  cavity  of  the  antrum,  in  connection  with 
the  mucous  membrane.  Occasionally  it  takes  its  rise  in  the  cancellated  stmcture 
of  the  bone,  in  the  socket  of  one  of  the  molar  teeth,  in  the  gum,  or  in  the  peri- 
osteum. In  the  first  case,  it  generally  progresses  until  it  fills  up  the  whole  sinus, 
sAer  which  it  encroaches  upon  the  bony  parietes  of  the  cavity,  pushing  them  ont 
in  every  direction,  and  thereby  pressing  them  against  the  surrounding  structures. 
As  the  external  wall  is  extremely  thin,  in  fact  a  mere  shell,  in  the  natural  state, 
ibe  morbid  growth  commonly  advances  more  rapidly  in  this  direction  than  in 
ft&y  other,  forming  thus,  frequently  at  an  early  stage,  quite  a  large  tumor  on  the 
cbeeL  By  and  by,  as  it  proceeds  in  its  development,  it  extends  towards  the 
Bostnl,  partially,  and  sometimes  completely,  occluding  the  corresponding  cavity ; 
■pwards  towards  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  compressing  and  ultimately  protruding 
ue  ball  of  the  eye ;  downwards  towards  the  palate,  displacing  the  tongue,  and 

Fig.  295.  Fig.  29«. 


'Ilainiching  the  mouth ;  and  backwards  towards  the  fauces,  impeding  mastica- 
tiOD,  deglntUion,  iqieech,  and  respiration.     At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  the 
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eoantenance  is  most  hideonsly  disfigared,  and  the  patient  la  an  o^ect  well  ea)- 
calated  to  excite  commiseration.  The  appearances  here  described  ar»  well  seen 
in  figs.  295  and  296. 

The  integuments  and  mncons  membrane  are  generally  sonnd  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  complaint ;  but  after  a  certain  period,  varying  Arom  aereral  nomlM 
to  a  year,  they  begin  to  assume  a  lived  and  congested  appearance,  and  at  leagtii 
yield  to  ulcerative  action.  The  consequence  is  a  fUngating  and  rapidly  spread- 
ing sore,  the  scat  of  a  thin,  sanious,  muco-pnrulent,  or  sangninolesi  dischai^, 
very  abundant,  excessively  fetid,  and  highly  irritating.  Pure  blood  often  pro* 
ceeds  from  it ;  sometimes  very  small  in  quantity,  at  other  times  so  copioas  as 
rapidly  to  undermine  the  strength,  and  bring  on  hectic  fever,  with  exhai»tlng 
night-sweats. 

In  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  sometimes  before,  but  generally  not  untal 
after  ulceration  has  set  in,  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  temple,  behind  the  ear, 
and  under  the  jaw,  become  enlarg^  and  contaminated,  and  finally  gire  way  from 
over-distension.  The  countenance  assumes  a  peculiar  cadaverous  ezpressioD ; 
the  patient  rapidly  loses  flesh  and  strength ;  colliquative  diarrhoea  snperveBes ; 
the  pain  is  excessive ;  and  death  finally  occurs  from  exhaustion.  The  progress 
of  the  malady  is  variable ;  sometimes  very  rapid,  at  other  times  quite  tardy.  I 
have  seen  death  produced  by  it  in  less  than  six  months  from  its  commencemeDt; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  met  with  cases  in  which  the  fatal  STent  did  not 
take  place  nnder  four  years.  The  affection,  according  to  my  experience,  is 
usually  more  rapid  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  children  and  youths  than  in  the  middle- 
aged  and  old. 

When  such  a  tumor  is  inspected  affcer  removal,  it  is  found  to  exhibit  all  the 
characteristics  of  encephaloid  formations  generally.  That  portion  whidi  oeca- 
pies  the  imtrum  is  commonly  quite  soft  and  pulpy,  resembling,  at  least  fhinily, 
both  in  color  and  consistence,  a  section  of  the  brain*  The  osseoos  stmctnre  is 
broken  down  and  disorganized,  quite  vascolar,  and  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  cat 
In  some  places,  and  in  some  specimens,  it  is  entirely,  or  nearly  entirely,  absorbed; 
while  in  others  it  is  replaced  by  fibro-cartilage,  or  cartilage,  intermixed  with 
spicules  and  scales,  remnants  of  the  original  tissues.  In  the  mf^rity  of  eases, 
tne  morbid  growth  is  remarkably  yascnlar,  being  pervaded  in  every  diieotioo  by 
large  vessels,  the  walls  of  which  are  exceedingly  brittle,  and,  therefore,  liable  to 
yield  under  the  slightest  impulse.  It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  these 
tumors  frequently  attain  such  an  enormous  bulk,  and  that,  when  ulceration  sets 
in,  they  are  so  liable  to  flmgate  and  bleed. 

The  diagnosis  of  encephaloid  of  the  superior  jaw,  however  eommenciDg,  is 
usually  not  difficult  The  rapid  growth  of  the  tumor,  its  steady  encroacbmeot 
upon  the  adjacent  parts,  its  soft  and  elastic  feel,  the  livid  aspect  of  its  boocal 
portion,  and  its  sharp,  darting  pains,  readily  distinguish  it  from  all  other  forma- 
tions of  this  division  of  the  skeleton.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  affection,  the 
fungous  character  of  the  ulcer,  and  the  sanious,  sanguinolent,  and  Moody  dis- 
charges, together  with  the  sallow  and  cadaverous  state  of  the  countenance,  sad 
the  enlargement  of  the  neighboring  lymphatic  ganglions,  leave  no  donbt  abovt  its 
real  nature.  Important  information  will  also  be  famished  by  the  history  of  the 
ca#e,  and  by  the  fact  that  encephaloid  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  while  some 
of  the  other  morbid  growths  of  this  region  are  seen  only  at  certain  ages. 

When  any  donbt  exists  respecting  the  character  of  the  tumor,  no  oiijection  lies 
against  the  use  of  the  exploring  needle,  which  will  at  once  inform  ns  as  to  the 
consistence  of  the  morbid  product,  and  the  nature  of  its  contents.  If  it  be  en* 
cysted,  an  escape  of  serum,  or  muco-sanguineoq^  flnid,  will  afford  the  neoessaiy 
intelligence,  and  enable  us  to  shape  our  course  accordingly.  Should  encephaloid 
matter  be  present,  the  smallest  particle  will,  if  subjected  to  the  microscope,  reveal 
the  characteristic  cancer  cell. 

Encephaloid  of  the  jaw  seldom  coexists  with  malignant  disease  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  affection,  in  fact,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  is  more 
local  in  its  character  than  when  it  invades  the  cellular  tissoe,  eye,  or  glaadalsr 
organs.    It  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  excision  of  the  disear, 
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eipe«sa]Ij  in  ita  eerly  stage,  is  occasionally  successfol,  though,  in  general,  the 
prognosia  is  most  onfavorable. 

10.  Scirrhus. — Scirrhos  of  the  upper  jaw  is  extremely  uncommon ;  I  have 
neror  seen  an  instance  of  it,  and  what  is  usually  described  as  such  is  doubtless 
mcvely  eaeephaloid.  If  it  should  ever  occur  here,  it  would  be  most  likely  to 
■haw  itself  in  advanced  life,  as  a  hard,  firm,  solid  tumor,  slow  in  its  progress,  and 
chaffaelerued  by  sharp,  lancinating  pain.  It  would  not  attain  as  great  a  bulk 
m  watt  cttooer ;  nor  would  it  be  so  liable  to  (ungate  and  bleed.  Of  colloid  and 
mdaiioais  of  the  upper  jaw,  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 

IL  Mxoti09i9. — The  superior  maxilla  is  liable  to  exostosis.  The  morbid 
growth,  varying  infinitely  in  regard  to  its  size  and  form,  is  most  conmion  in  old 
and  middle-aged  subjects ;  it  may  appear  upon  any  part  of  the  bone,  and,  gradu- 
ally aui^enting  in  volume,  may  at  length  involve  its  entire  extent.  It  is 
strictly  a  local  aJfection,  the  result  generally  of  external  violence,  or  of  a  syphili- 
tie  taint  of  the  system ;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  degenerates  into  malignant  disease. 

Aa  etxostosis  is  easily  recognized.  Its  chief  peculiarities  are,  its  excessive 
hardneas^  ita  slow  growth,  its  freedom  from  pain,  the  absence  of  disease  in  the 
surroaading  structures,  and  the  unimpaired  state  of  the  general  health.  There 
is  no  discharge  of  blood,  mucus,  or  pus,  no  tendency  to  ulceration,  no  alteration, 
at  least  not  for  a  long  time,  in  the  skin  of  the  face,  or  in  the  lining  membrane 
ef  the  mouth :  the  principal  inconvenience  is  from  the  size  of  the  morbid  growth, 
whieh  IS  occasionally  enormous,  and  from  its  consequent  interference  with  the 
fonctioBB  of  the  adjacent  parts.  When  doubt  exists,  a  small  exploring  needle, 
introduced  at  various  points  of  the  tumor,  will  at  once  decide  the  question. 

Little  is  to  be  accomplished  in  this  disease  by  medical  treatment  When  the 
tUBor  is  young  and  small,  the  external  and  internal  use  of  iodine  may  be  servicea- 
bb  in  diminishing,  and  even  in  eradicating  it.  A  mild  mercurial  course,  con- 
joined with  the  internal  exhibition  of  iodide  of  potassium,  is  indicated  when  it 
is  dependent  upon  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  system.  A  growth  of  this  kind  has 
been  known  to  drop  off  spontaneously.  But  such  an  event  is  not  to  be  looked 
for,  nor,  as  before  stated,  is  much  to  be  expected  from  therapeutic  agents.  In 
general,  nothing  short  of  extirpation  will  answer,  and  this,  fortunately,  is  usually 
readily  accomplished  by  the  onlinary  means. 

lai  Hyperirophy. — A  very  singular  enlargement  of  the  superior  jaw,  consti- 
tuting a  4>^^  of  partial  hypertrophy,  aad  depending  upon  tiie  irritation  of  an 
iaverted  tooth,  is  occasionally  met  with.  An  instance  of  the  kind,  the  only  one  I 
have  ever  seen,^ell  under  my  observation  in  1843,  in  a  young  lady,  aged  twenty- 
one.  The  ealafgement,  which  had  been  first  noticed  two  years  and  a  half  pre- 
viously, and  which  was  about  the  volume  of  a  large  hickory-nut,  occupied  the 
alveolar  process  of  the  left  jaw,  and  was  of  a  hard,  firm  consistence,  free  from 
pam  and  soreness,  unaccompanied  by  disease  of  the  gum,  or  derangement  of  the 
general  health,  and  formed  at  the  expense  mainly  of  the  outer  plate  of  the  bone. 
Upon  sawing  into  the  tumor,  it  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  a  cuspid  tooth,  a 
little  smaller  than  natural,  but  well  grown,  with  the  crown  reversed,  or  directed 
upwards  towards  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  The  parts  soon  healed,  with  hardly 
anj  defect,  save  what  resulted  frx)m  the  extraction  of  the  canine  tooth,  which  was 
deemed  necessary  as  a  preliminary  step. 

13;.  .^IropAy. -^Instead  of  being  enlarged,  the  upper  jaw  is  sometimes  atro- 
phied, 80  as  to  give  the  antrum  sind,  of  course,  also  the  cheek,  a  peculiarly  hol- 
iov,  sunken  or  depressed  appearance.  Such  an  effect  may  be  produced  by 
external  Iqjnry  or  by  a  diseased  tooth,  but  it  may  also,  as  in  a  remarkable  case 
rMwrted  by  Mr  White  Cooper,  arise  spontaneously,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
vuhont  any  obvious  cause.  In  this  case,  the  change  seems  to  have  been  owing 
tn  a  gradual  retrocession  of  the  anterior  and  superior  walls  of  the  maxillary  sinus, 
with  a  corresponding  diminution  of  its  cavity.  The  affection  was  unaccompanied 
by  pats,  but  the  patient,  a  female,  aged  twenty-eight,  labored  under  constant 
c^phora,  and  was  seriously  disfigured  in  consequi^ce  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
^leek.  The  nasal  fossa  was  somewhat  lessened  in  size,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
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preternaturally  drj.    When  Mr.  Cooper  first  saw  the  case,  it  had  already  been  in 
progress  for  seven  years. 

14.  Encysted  Tumors. — In  1860, 1  saw,  at  the  clinic  of  the  Jefferson  College, 
in  an  old  man,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Piper,  an  encysted  tnmor  of  the  upper  jaw,  evi- 
dently formed  in  the  areolar  stmctnre,  jnst  above  the  lateral  incisor  and  cuspid 
teeth.  It  was  abont  the  volume  of  a  lime,  and  distinctly  fluctuated  under  pres- 
sure, its  anterior  wall  cracking  like  parchment  Its  contents  were  of  a  serous 
character.  The  tumor  being  opened  with  a  stout  knife,  its  secreting  surface  was 
freely  touched  with  chromic  acid,  a  tent  being  afterwards  introduced  to  keep  up 
the  irritation.  Healthy  gpranulations  soon  ^rung  up,  and  in  leas  than  two 
months  the  cavity  was  completely  obliterated. 

EXCISION  OF  THE  tJPPEB  JAW. 

Excision  of  the  upper  jaw  is  required  chiefly  in  malignant  disease,  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove,  at  the  same  time,  porUoos 
of  the  malar,  turbinated,  ethmoid,  and  sphenoid  bones,  which  are  often  involved 
in  the  morbid  action.  A  part  of  this  bone  was  removed  by  Acoluthns,  as  early 
as  1693 ;  but  the  honor  of  first  extirpating  the  whole  of  it  is  due  to  the  late  Dr. 
Jameson,  of  Baltimore,  who  achieved  the  enterprise  successfully  in  1820. 

The  patient,  during  the  operation,  should  always  be  placed  recumbent,  eq)e- 
cially  if  the  tumor  is  of  considerable  bulk,  and  a  good  deal  of  time  is  required  to 
effect  its  removal.  The  head  and  shouldei^  should  be  well  elevated,  and  the  face 
inclined  towards  the  opposite  side.  Yery  few  persons,  whatever  may  be  their 
courage  or  fortitude,  can  bear  the  shock  and  fatigue  of  an  undertaking  of  such 
magnitude  in  the  sitting  posture.  This  precaution  is  the  more  necessary  if  chto- 
roform  is  given,  as  I  always  do  in  such  cases.  I  am  aware  that  objections  have 
been  urged  against  the  administration  of  this  remedy  in  operations  on  the  mouth, 
but  without,  I  believe,  any  just  reason.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  employed  this 
agent,  ever  since  its  introduction  into  practice,  in  all  the  amputations,  both  of 
the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  and  I  have 
certainly,  thus  far,  had  no  cause  to  regret  it.  The  mouth  can  always  be  easily 
cleared  of  blood,  even  if  the  patient  is  unconscious,  with  the  finger,  or  a  sponge* 
mop. 

I  have  never  found  it  necessary,  in  any  of  my  operations  on  the  upper  jaw,  to 
secure  the  carotid  artery,  as  a  means  of  preventing  hemorrhage.  Indeed  it  is 
surprising  that  such  a  procedure  should  ever  have  been  recommended,  much  lees 
practised,  by  any  one.  My  experience  is  that  there  are  no  structures  in  the  body, 
of  the  same  extent,  in  their  natural  and  diseased  condition,  the  removal  of  which 
is  attended  with  so  little  hemorrhage.  No  skilful  surgeon  now  even  employs 
compression  of  the  carotid  artery  in  these  operations,  and,  as  to  tying  that  vessel 
as  a  means  of  security  against  loss  of  blood,  I  should  as  leave  think  of  ligatiBg 
the  femoral  artery  for  the  same  purpose.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  could  be 
more  absurd  and  unnecessary.  The  chief  danger  fh)m  hemorrhage  is  in  the 
subcutaneous  arteries,  especially  the  facial  and  its  branches,  and  these  are  always 
readily  controlled  by  the  ligature.  The  deep-seated  arteries,  involved  in  tumoTS 
of  the  upper  jaw,  seldom  bleed  much,  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  diseased  tissues.  If  this  precaution  is  neglected,  the  hemorrhage  may  be 
copious,  if  not  exhausting.  The  oosing  which  takes  place  from  the  osseous 
surface,  after  the  exsection  is  completed,  in  general  speedily  ceases  of  its  ova 
accord  from  the  contact  merely  of  the  air ;  when  it  does  not,  it  is  usually  easOy 
arrested  by  compresses  wet  with  a  saturated  sqlution  of  persulphate  of  iron. 
The  actual  cautery  can  only  be  required  when  the  vessel  is  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  ligature,  or  when  a  portion  of  the  disease  has  unfortunately  been  left 
behind. 

The  direction,  extent,  and  number  of  the  inciaiona  tiirough  the  soft  parts  noit 
necessarily  vary  with  the  situation  and  volume  of  the  tumor*  In  aU  thew  i^ 
spects,  much  must  be  left,  in  every  case,  to  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
operator.    When  the  morbid  growth  is  comparatively  limited^  and  seated  opoo 
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tbe  Ulterior,  or  antero-lftteral,  aspect  of  the  jaw,  we  shall  generally  be  able  to 
dispeDse  with  external  incisiona  altogether,  as  our  object  maj'  readily  be  sccom- 
pliahed  Btinplf  by  dissecting  off  the  lip  from  its  attachmeata  to  the  bone,  and 
hoIdiRff  it  out  of  tbe  way  with  a  finger  or  blunt  hook.  The  surTace  of  the  tumor 
having  thos  been  thoroughly  denuded,  the  bone  is  attacked  with  the  pliers,  sud 
severed  Tairly  beyond  the  line  of  the  disease.  By  this  procednre,  which  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  more  simple  forms  of  morbid  growths,  the  operation  is 
divested  of  mnch  of  its  severity,  and  not  followed  by  any  defomiity  of  tbe  features, 
save  what  results  ftx)m  the  caving  in  of  the  integuments. 

When  tbe  tumor  involves  the  body  of  the  jaw,  and  is  of  considerable  bulk,  tbe 
plan  which  I  usually  adopt,  is  to  make  one  long,  curvilinear  incision,  eztendiug 
acTOfts  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumor,  (irom  the  commissure  of  the  lips  to- 
vmrdH  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  malar  bone,  terminating  within  a  few  lines,  half 
an  inch,  or  an  inch,  of  the  external  angle  of  tbe  eye,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  In  this  manner  are  formed  two  Saps,  the  upper  of  which  is  convex,  and  the 
lower  concave,  which  are  then  carefully  dissected  up  by  bold  and  rapid  strokes  of 
lite  knife,  and  held  out  of  the  way  by  trustworthy  assistants,  who,  at  the  same 
tiDkc,  take  care  to  compress  the  bleeding  vessels.  The  space  which  this  procedure 
tSoris  is,  in  general,  quite  sufficient  for  the  easy  removal  of  the  entire  tumor, 
however  large  or  extensive  its  connections.  In  my  own  cases,  it  has  always 
iiuwered  the  purpose  most  thoroaghly.  Should  it,  however,  be  inadequate,  it 
can  readily  be  increased  to  the  requisite 

extent  by  canying  the  knife  horizontally  !lg>  297. 

along  the  inferior  border  of  tbe  orbit,  as 
ht  over  as  the  nose,  as  exhibited  in  fig. 
S$7,  from  a  patient  affected  with  encepha- 
laid  disease  of  tbe  antrum,  whom  I  attend- 
ed with  Professor  Puicoast.  In  making 
tin  first  of  these  incisions,  tbe  facial  artery 
is  necessarily  divided,  and,  in  the  second, 
the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  together  with 
Buy  of  the  branches  of  the  portio  dnra 
of  the  seventh  pair.  In  consequence  of 
tbe  injury  thus  anstained,  the  parts  sup- 
plied by  these  nerves  remain  a  long  time 
paralysed,  though  ultimately  the  face  re- 
gains, in  great  degree,  its  accustomed 
power  and  express) 01. 

When  the  tumor,  or  enlargement,  occu- 
piw  the  anterior  and  upper  portion  of  the 
jaw,  the  external  incision  may  extend  ver- 
tically  upwards  by  the  side  of  the  nose, 
from  the  frea  border  of  the  lip  to  a  level 

with  the  orbit  of  the  eye.  This  will  enable  y^,  lod.t.nog  the  emrMof  ih*  kmie  m  excuion 
the  operator  to  detach  the  wing  of  the  nose,  aribaDi>iHrj». 

ud  to  remove,  if  necessary,  the  ascending 

prueess  of  the  jaw-bone,  the  lachrymal  bone,  the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  and 
even  the  vomer,  as  I  have  been  compelled  to  do  in  several  instances. 

When  the  antrum  is  mainly  implicated  in  the  disease,  two  incisions,  represent- 
ing the  form  of  an  inverted  L,  are  nocessarv,  the  vertical  limb  corresponding  with 
the  aacending  process  of  tbe  maxillary  bone,  and  the  horizontal  one  with  the  in- 
(ertor  border  of  tbe  orbit  of  the^ye. 

Whatever  may  be  the  form  and  direction  of  tbe  incisions,  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  are  sufflciently  extensive  to  afford  ready  access  to  the  diseased  mass. 
Nothing  can  be  more  embarrassing,  or  display  greater  defect  of  judgment  in  the 
opentor,  than  a  want  of  room  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

Tbe  necessary  incisions  baring  been  made,  and  the  flaps  dissected  up,  tbe  next 
■tcp  is  ut  remove  the  tumor,  As  a  preliminary  measure,  two  teeth,  one  in  front 
»Bi  the  other  behind,  must  be  extracted,  to  make  room  for  tiie  play  of  the  saw 
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Kod  other  inetrametita.  As  &  general  nile  this  pirt  of  the  openti<Ki  should  be 
performed  &b  Boon  aa  the  p&tient  is  fairly  under  the  infloence  of  chloniform,  tod, 
conBeqaently,  prior  to  the  dirieioD  of  the  soft  stmctares.  If  done  alUr  that,  it 
is  liable  to  occasion  delay  and  annoyance. 

The  separation  of  the  jaw  is  generally  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  The  limit* 
of  the  disease  being  nsnidlf  well  defined,  care  mnst  be  taken  to  keep  on  the  out- 
ride of  them,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  aroiding  hemorrhage,  and  remoTing  the 
whole  of  the  morbid  structures.  The  best  contrivaDce  for  executing  this  part  of 
the  operation  is  a  pair  of  pliers.  The  surgeon  should  supply  himseU  with  at  least 
three  of  sncb  instraments,  of  different  shines  and  sizes,  figs.  298,  S99,  300,  as 

Fig.  29e.  Pig.  299.  Fig.  300. 
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one  is  rarely  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  He  should  also  hare  several  chtstls, 
small  saws,  a  lenticular,  and  a  stout  scalpel,  the  handle  of  which  should  tenniute 
in  a  steel  point,  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  scraper  and  a  cutter,  aa  may  be  fonad 
expedient 

When  it  is  designed  to  remove  the  entire  jaw,  the  saw  or  pliers  should  b> 
ancceBsively  carried  through  the  alveolar  process  in  front,  and  the  horiimiUl 
plate  behind,  close  to  the  middle  line,  as  far  back  as  the  corresponding  portks 
of  the  palate  bone  ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  having  been 
previously  divided  with  the  scalpel,  to  prevent  it  from  being  bruised  and  lacetated. 
Nest,  the  iDstnunent  is  to  be  applied  to  the  malar  bone,  at  or  near  its  jonetiea 
with  the  maxillary,  and,  finally,  to  the  nasal  process,  which  is  generally  divided 
on  a  level  with  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  The  orbital  plate  of  the  jaw-bona 
is  commonly  left  intact,  at  least  in  part,  as  it  rarely  participates  in  the  morbid 
action.  Should  it  do  so,  however,  it  should  be  cautiously  removed  with  the 
chisel  and  knife,  lest  the  eye  and  its  appendages  be  injured.  All  that  now  re- 
mains to  be  done  is  to  sever  the  tumor  at  its  jnuction  with  the  pterygoid  proecM 
and  palate  bone ;  and  here,  again,  the  chisel  and  knife  will  coma  iato  exotUeit 
play.  Occasionally  the  bones,  after  having  been  pretty  well  sevwed,  my  ha 
forcibly  wrenched  from  their  bed  by  grasping  them  firmly  with  tba  Hon  fonep* 
of  FerguBson,  represented  in  fig.  801.  The  main  tumor  having  be«i  reiaoved, 
the  parts  are  carefully  sponged,  and  any  remnaots  of  disaaeed  snbitanM  that 
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ma}-  appear  are  cleared  away  with  the  lenticular,  gouge,  and  other  suitable 
instniinenta. 

Fig.  301. 


CUw«d  f9re«p«. 

It  is  seldom  that  more  than  three  or  four  ligatures  will  be  needed.  To  stop 
the  coxing  of  blood  from  the  deep  portion  of  the  wound,  and  counteract  the  eink- 
iag  in  of  the  cheek,  the  bony  gap  should  be  well  stuffed  with  lint,  wet  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron.  The  external  wound  is  closed  with 
the  twisted  suture,  and  supported  bj  a  compress,  secured  by  a  roller,  passed 
round  the  head  and  chin  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8. 

Exdsion  of  both  superior  maxillary  bones  was  originally  performed,  in  1844, 
by  Dr.  J.  F.  Heyfelder,  on  account  of  carcinoma.  The  operation  has  since  been 
repeated  by  Maisonneuve,  Diets,  Jiingken,  Langenbeck,  and  other  surgeons. 
Dieffenbach,  in  1848,  remored  the  greater  part  of  both  upper  jaw-bones,  along 
with  the  palate  and  malar  bones.  Should  such  an  operation  be  necessary,  access 
to  the  diseased  structures  could  readily  be  obtained  by  two  curvilinear  incisions, 
extending  from  the  commissures  of  the  lip  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  outer 
angle  of  the  eyes. 

The  qfier4reaiment  is  strictly  antiphlogistic ;  and,  as  the  great  danger  to  be 
apprehended  is  erysipelas,  every  means  should  be  used  to  avert  its  occurrence. 
The  needles  are  removed  at  the  end  of  the  third  day,  when  the  edges  of  the 
incision  will  generally  be  found  to  be  perfectly  united.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
voonds,  eight  and  nine  inches  in  length,  close  by  the  first  intention  after  these 
operations.  The  patient  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  his  loss ;  and  the  function 
of  deglutition,  at  first  so  difficult  and  annoying,  is  gradually  performed  with  its 
original  facility.  Even  the  foculty  of  mastication  is  regained  much  more  rap- 
idly than  one,  unacquainted  with  the  compensating  powers  of  nature,  might  be 
led  to  suppose.  The  deformity  of  the  face  is  often  comparatively  trifling ;  and 
the  defect  in  the  mouth  may  usually  be  remedied,  in  the  more  &vorable  cases, 
by  artificial  means.  It  is  surprising  how  much,  even  in  a  short  time,  the  cavern 
coQtracta,  and  how  all  the  surrounding  and  associated  parts  accommodate  them- 
selves to  their  new  situation. 

When  the  tumor  is  eneephaloid,  it  may  confidently  be  assumed  that  it  will 
return,  sooner  or  later,  in  almost  every  instance,  however  thoroughly  it  may  have 
been  extirpated.  In  the  non-malignant  formations,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
reason  to  apprehend  a  relive,  any  more  than  in  the  same  class  of  affections  in 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

SECY.  U. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  INFERIOK  MAXILLARY  BONE. 

The  lower  jaw-bone  is  subject  to  various  affSections,  of  which  the  principal  are 
abscras,  caries,  necrosis,  and  different  kinds  of  tumors. 

L  Chrcnic  Abscess. — The  lower  jaw,  like  other  bones,  is  liable  to  the  forma- 
tiott  of  a  drctimscribed  abscess,  small  in  sise,  slow  in  its  progress,  lined  by  a 
distinct  membrane,  and  filled  with  strumous  matter,  the  affected  tissue  being 
nmch  Increased  in  bulk  and  density.  The  disease,  which  has  hitherto  been 
observed  chiefly  in  young  subjects,  may  be  caused  by  external  injury,  by  cold, 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus,  or  by  the  irritation  of  decayed  teeth.  The  syrap- 
toffls  are  genendly  obscure,  the  most  prominent  being  a  g^dual  enlargement  of  a 
partioalar  portion  of  the  bone,  with  a  sense  of  excessive  hardness,  more  or  less 
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tenderness  on  pressure,  and  fits  of  acate  pain,  recurring  at  variable  intervals,  witb 
difficulty  of  separating  the  jaw  and  of  masticating,  and  gradual  failure  of  the 
health.  The  treatment  consists  in  exposing  the  abscess  with  the  trephine  and 
evacuating  its  contents.  If  the  textural  lesions  are  very  great,  complefe  ezd* 
sion  of  the  affected  parts  may  be  necessary. 

2.  Caries. — Caries  of  this  bone  does  not  require  any  particular  notice,  as  it  fa 
neither  frequent  in  its  occurrence,  nor  peculiar  in  its  character.  Various  causes 
may  induce  it,  as  external  injury,  the  irritation  of  a  decayed  tooth,  mercnriali- 
zation,  or  a  scorbutic,  strumous,  or  syphilitic  taint  of  the  system.  Whenever  it 
takes  place,  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  should,  if  possible,  be  traced  out, 
and  the  case  treated  accordingly. 

3.  Necrosis. — ^Necrosis  is  also  nncommon,  being  witnessed  prindpally  as  a 
result  of  profuse  ptyalism,  especially  in  young  and  weakly  persons,  of  a  strumoas 
temperament.  Large  portions  of  the  bone,  along  with  the  corresponding  teeth, 
are  often  destroyed  by  this  cause  in  this  country,  where  mercury  is  given  with 
such  a  profuse  and  daring  hand.  I  have  known  cases  where,  from  the  effects  of 
salivation,  more  than  one-half  of  the  bone  perished  and  finally  sloughed  away. 
The  inflammation  which  precedes  and  accompanies  the  necrosis  frequently  in* 
volves  the  soft  parts,  producing  extensive  mortification,  and  the  most  honlUe 
deformity  of  the  features.  Fortunately,  such  cases  are  becoming  every  year  less 
common  among  us ;  for  the  vile  and  unmeaning  practice  upon  which  they  genefs- 
ally  depend  is  fast  falling  into  desuetude.  One  of  the  worst  things  connected 
with  these  occurrences  is  the  permanent  closure  of  the  jaw  by  the  inodolar  tis> 
sues,  which  are  generally  extremely  firm,  and  exhibit  the  same  tendency  to  con- 
traction  as  the  inodnlar  tissues  of  a  bum.  The  poor  suffldrer,  in  consequence, 
is  often  unable  to  move  the  bone  in  the  slightest  degree,  except,  perhaps,  a  little 
laterally,  and  he  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  feeding  himself.  I  have  seen  many 
cases  in  which  the  power  of  mastication  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  where  the  food 
was  obliged  to  be  chopped  as  finely  as  possible  before  it  could  even  be  Introduced 
into  the  mouth.  Articulation,  of  course,  is  impeded,  and  the  patient,  if  youDg, 
must  necessarily  suffer  in  his  education.  In  a  word,  I  know  of  no  class  of  bumaB 
beings  who  are  more  deserving  of  our  commiseration  and  skill  than  this,  or  who 
have  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  carelessness  and  incompetency  of  medical 
practitioners. 

Necrosis  is  always  easily  distinguished  by  the  denuded  state  and  whitish  ap- 
pearance of  the  affected  bone,  by  the  existence  of  purulent  discbarge,  and  by  the 
excessively  fetid  state  of  the  breath.  The  part,  when  struck  with  the  probe, 
emits  a  peculiar  ringing  sound,  very  different  from  tiiat  of  healthy  bone. 

The  treatment  consists  in  attention  to  cleanliness  and  the  removal  of  the  seques- 
ters. To  fulfil  the  first  intention,  free  use  is  made  of  chlorinated  washes,  along 
with  such  remedies  as  may  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  general  health.  The 
dead  bone  may  be  withdrawn  with  the  fingers,  or,  with  the  fingers  and  forceps,  the 
latter  being  always  handled  with  the  greatest  care  and  gentleness.  When  the 
piece  is  very  large,  the  operator  may  be  compelled,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  cut 
the  gum,  or  even  to  divide  the  dead  bone  itself  with  the  saw  or  pliers,  but  to 
external  incision  will  seldom  be  required  in  any  case,  however  extensive.  Wbei 
the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw  is  necrosed,  the  proper  procedure  is  to  divide  it  at  the 
chin,  and  to  draw  out  each  half  separately ;  the  knife  being  employed  whcrerer 
it  may  be  necessary  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  soft  structures.  When 
these  precautions  are  used,  and  the  operation  is  postponed  until  the  sequestratioa 
is  entirely,  or  at  least  measurably,  completed,  I  feel  satisfied  that  there  will  sel- 
dom be  any  need  of  interfering  with  the  skin.  The  entire  lower  jaw,  affeded 
with  necrosis,  was  thus  removed  by  Dr.  George  McClellan  in  1823. 

4.  Lud/er  Match  Disease. — ^Within  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  attention  of  the 
profession  has  been  called  to  a  singular  species  of  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw  de- 
pendent upon  the  injurious  effects  of  the  fomts  of  phosphorus  in  the  manufactm 
of  Incifer  matches.  In  this  country,  it  was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  James  R.  Wood, 
who  gave  an  account  of  it  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  for  May,  19H 
accompanied  by  the  history  of  a  case  in  which  he  removed  the  entire  k>wermax- 
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nUij  boDo  for  the  care  of  this  disease.  In  order  to  produce  ite  specific  impres- 
Bim,  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  that  the  Yapot  ahoDld  come  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  perioetenm,  or  the  alveolar  procesa  of  the  bone ;  hence  it  ia 
alleged  that  those  only  who  have  carions  teeth  are  liable  to  suffer  from  it.  There 
are,  however,  some  pathologists  who  assert  that  the  phosphorus  is  absorbed  into 
the  syatecs,  wad  tbst  its  effect  upon  the  jaw  is  altogether  secondary,  acting  very 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  mercury.  However  this  may  be,  the  disease  is 
•ssentially  inflammatory,  and  gradually  t«rminates  in  a  loss  of  vitality,  some* 
times  BO  extensive  as  to  involve  the  entire  bone.  Its  approaches  are  nsnally 
■low  and  insidioua,  the  parts  feeling  merely  somewhat  tender  and  painful,  as  so 
often  tiappens  in  alight  toothache.  The  diaeaae,  in  fact,  ia  at  first  quito  chronic: 
By  and  by,  however,  it  acquires  new  activity,  and  then  rapidly  accompliahea  ita 
work,  the  local  and  conatitutional  disturbance  being  excessive,  especially  if  ab> 
■oesees  form,  and  the  mortification  extends  to  the  soft  parts.  Under  such  dr> 
cnmatances,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  patient  to  die. 

Of  51  cases  of  this  diseaae,  observed  by  Von  Bibra,  of  Nuremberg,  both  jaws 
were  affected  in  6,  the  lower  in  35,  and  the  upper  in  H,  What  is  remarkable  is 
that,  while  the  inferior  bone  is  not  unfrequently  involved  in  its  entire  extent,  in 
the  superior  the  necrosis  is  generally  limited  to  the  dveolar  border  or  to  this 
border  and  the  palatine  process. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease,  in  its  earlier  stages,  ia  the  same  as  in  periostitis 
from  any  other  cause ;  by  leeches,  incisions,  astringent  and  detergent  lotions,  and 
general  antiphlogistic  means.  Tonics  will  be  demanded  when  there  is  profuse 
sappnration,  or  when  the  mortification  extends  to  the  soft  parts.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  best  topical  remedy  will  be  dilute  nitric  acid,  acid  nitrate  of  mercnry, 
fa  nitrate  of  silver,  with  chlorinated  washes. 

Surgical  interference  is  required  when  the  dead  bone  has  become  measurably 
detached  ;  it  may  be  removed  entire,  or  piecemeal,  according  to  circumatances. 
In  general,  the  operation  may  be  satisfactorily  performed  without  any  external 
incision,  even  when  the  whole  bone  is  involved.  When  the  periosteum  remains 
inUct,  nearly  the  whole  jaw  may  be  almost  completely  reproduced,  as  in  the  in- 
ttTCflting  cases  recorded  by  Geiat 

6.  Exoitotia. — Exostosis  of  the  lower  jaw  ia  very  rare.  It  is  generally  situated 
between  the  angle  and  symphysis  of  the  bone,  and  is  capable  of  acquiring  an  enor- 
mona  bnlk.  Its  cause  may  sometimes  be  traced  to  external  injury,  or  to  the  Irri- 
tation of  a  decayed  tooth,  which  has  occaaionally  been  found  completely  encap- 
soled  by  ths  morbid  growth.  The  disease  is  alow  in  its  progreaa,  and  aeldom 
productive  of  any  other  inconvenience  than  that  which  results  (h)m  its  mechanical 
ofastrnction.  The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  exoatoaie  in  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

The  lower  jaw  ia  aometimea  expanded,  at  one  particular  point,  into  a  hard,  firm, 
Mlid  tumor,  conaiitnting  a  apeciea  of  local  hypertrophy.  The  density  of  the 
aSiected  part  ia  occasionally  equal  to  that  of  ivory.  In  1851,  Dr.  Pinkney,  of 
the  Navy,  showed  me  a  piece  of  the  body  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  which 
he  had  removed  for  a  disease  of  this  kind  from  a  man  at  Lima,  and  which  was 
so  hard  that  he  fonnd  it  almost  impossible  to 
divide  it  with  the  saw.     An  account.iof  the  Fig.  302. 

case  has  been  published  in  the  twelfth  volume 
of  the  AmencaD   Journal  of   the  Uedical 


6.  Epulis. — One  of  the  most  common  affec- 
tions of  thia  bone  ia  epulis,  of  which  the  annexed 
drawing,  fig.  SOS,  from  one  of  my  patients,  af- 
fords a  good  illustration  in  its  earlier  stages. 
It  originally  consists  of  s  small,  fleahy-look- 

iag  tnbende  which,  as  its  name  implies,  pro-  ipaiia,  ■■  tu  aniiCT  lUgM 

JeOfi  IVom  the  gums,  though  it  is  doubtful 

whether  Et  ever  arises  there.     From  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  generally,  if  not  always,  begins  in  the  socket  of  one  of  Uie  teeUt, 
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Dsuallj  one  of  the  molar,  from  whidi  it  pvdtutlly  extrads  npwuds  until,  in 

iDDDy  cases,  it  fonuB  a  growth  of  considerable  Tolame.     It  is  of  a  dense,  Ann 

consistence,  of  a  florid  color,  and  of  a-pecnliar  fibrfitis  striMttire.    Ita  shapt  ii 

irregularly  rounded,  somevhat  like  a  mnshroom,  its  point  of  attachment  bei^ 

nsnallj  mnch  smaller  than  its  free  extremity.     When  first  noticed,  it  has  gean^ 

ally  the  appearance  of  a  little  excrescence,  sitaated  at  the  side  of  one  of  thi  teeUi, 

which,  in  time,  becomes  loose,  and  ultimately  drops  out     During  its  progreH, 

which  is  commonly  rapid  and  painfol,  it  extends  in  different  directions,  forming 

a  mass  which  fills  np  a  considerable  porttoB  of  the  mouth,  and  which  inlerhm 

essentially  with  mastication,  articulation,  and  even  deglntiUon  and  respiration. 

Fig.  303,  from  Drukt,  exhibits  this  disease  in  its  advanced  stages,  eaoratch- 

ing  serioasly  npon  the  month,  aid 

rig,  SOS.  ii^eding   Uie  movements  of   tbe 

twgne  and  jaws. 

It  ia  difficult,  in  the  pmeent  Hate 

of  the  science,  to  clu»fy  this  inoriHd 

growth.     Most  writers  seem  to  n- 

gard  it  as  beloi^ing  to  the  cancroid 

varieties  of  disease,  and  it  certaidjr 

approaches    these    affections    more 

nearly,   in   its  progress,  syn^tonUi 

and   reproductive   tendencies,  thso 

any  ot^r  with   which  we  are  so- 

qnainted.     In  all  the  cases  that  have 

fallen    nnder    my   observatioD,   and 

their  number  has  been  consider^ile, 

the  repnllalating  disposition  has  been 

most  remarkaUe.    As  to  it£  exciting 

causes,  absolutely  nothing  is  known. 

It  occurs  in  both  sexes,  and  at  all 

E..,i^  whi,b.  h.,...  ,.1..^  »„,  ,«^  iai.K.«d     periods  of  life,  tbongh  young  penons 

appear  to  be  most  subject  to  it.    In 

cases  of  long-standing,  tJw  sarface 

of  the  tsmor  ulcerates,  and  becomes 

the  seat  of  severe  pun,  witli  a  fetid,  suigainolent  dischai^.     The  nelgfaboHog 

lymphatic  ganglions  enlarge,  and  the  constitution  evinces  signs  of  contamination. 

The  time  at  which  the  disease  destroys  life  varies  from  twdve  months  to  three 

years. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  affection  is  early  and  thorongli  excision,  not  of  the 
tumor,  or  of  the  parts  from  which  it  grows,  but  of  the  portion  of  the  bone  in 
which  it  has  its  origin.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  wone  than  naeleas  to  temporiie 
with  such  a  malady ;  the  only  way  is  to  deal  it  at  once  an  effeotnal  blow  by  saw- 
ing out  a  piece  of  the  jaw,  embracing  its  entire  thickness,  and  reaching  some 
distance  beyond  the  limits  of  the  morbid  mass.  I  have  never  known  a  case  in 
which  any  other  procedure  did  the  least  good.  In  treating  epulis,  we  ehoild  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  affection,  not  bo  much  of  the  gnma  as  of  the 
jaw-bone ;  and,  therefore,  anything  short  of  the  removal  of  this,  at  the  site  af 
the  disease,  is  an  absurdity. 

7.  Cystic  Dixeaae. — The  cystic  tumor  of  the  lower  jaw  is  oncoiUnoo,  and 
altogether  devoid  of  malignancy.  Its  ordinary  site  is  the  alveolar  process,  when 
it  may  attain  the  volume  of  a  hen's  egg,  or  even  of  a  large  orange.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  distinct  cyst,  of  a  fibrous  texture,  thin,  uid  transparent,  or  slightly 
opaqne,  and  is  occupied  by  a  serous,  eanguinolent,  or  glairy,  madlaginoas  fluid. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  there  are  several  sncb  sacs,  either  closely  connected 
together,  or  separated  by  an  osseous  septum.  The  bone  around  the  tumor  fi 
expanded  into  a  thin,  elastic,  crackling,  parchment-like  shell,  and  is  easily  pne- 
trated  by  a  sharp  instrument,  the  poDCtare  giving  vent  to  the  cbar^iteriattc  coS- 
tents  of  the  cyst  This,  in  fact,  is  the  best  diagnostic  sign  of  the  morbid  growth. 
The  disease  is  always  tardy  in  its  progress,  ai^  mamfesta  no  dispoatioo  l»  as- 
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tCDil  MOODf  tb«  ai^oceDt  stractares.  The  general  health  remains  nnaffected. 
When  maj  doubt  exists  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  recourse  shoold  be  had 
to  (he  exploring  needle,  which  will  Dsnally  at  once  dispel  it 

It  is  seldom  that  this  tumor  reqaires  remorsl  of  the  affected  bone.  In  general, 
it  will  Baffice  to  pnnctnre  it  occasionally  with  a  small  trocar,  to  evacnate  its  con- 
tents, the  escape  of  which  is  oft«n  followed  by  the  rapid  contraction  and  nltimate 
obliterstioa  of  the  sac.  Something,  too,  may  be  done,  in  snch  cases,  by  gradn- 
■tod  compression.  When  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  re-accnmulatioo,  a  large 
opening  may  be  made,  and  a  teat  inserMd ;  or  the  necessary  inflammation  may 
be  provoked  by  injections  of  weak  solutions  of  iodine.  It  is  only  in  old  and 
intractable  cases  that  excision  of  the  bone,  at  the  site  of  the  disease,  will  be 
likely  to  be  required. 

The  disease  to  which  writers  have  asa&lly  applied  the  vague  and  unmeaning 
terms  otteo-mrcoTJia  and  spina  venlosa,  is,  in  general,  merely  an  exaggerated 
form  of  the  cystic  tumor  just  described.  It  is  by  far  the  most  common  of  the 
benign  formations  of  the  lower  jaw.  Appearing  at  all  periods  of  life,  it  is  most 
treqaent  in  young  adnlta,  and  is  capable  of  acquiring  an  immense  magnitode. 
Several  InstanceB  have  fallen  under  my  ottserration  in  which  its  volume  was  so 
gnat  as  to  Cause  the  most  hideous  and  disgusting  deformity.  Always  slow  in 
its  growth,  the  tumor  is  ^e  from  pain,  never  affects  the  constitntion,  and  does 
got  return  after  extirpation.  The  most  common  site  of  it  is  the  body  of  the 
bone,  but  cases  occur  in  which  nearly  the  whole  jaw  is  involved.  The  surface 
of  the  tumor  is  generally  tobnlated,  and  of  nneqaml  consistence,  some  parts  being 
ittj  hard  and  Qrm,  others  soft  and  fluctuating.  T)ie  snbcntaneouH  veins  are 
nntj  much  enlarged,  and  there  is  no  contamination  of  the  neighboring  lymphatic 
ganglions.  When  the  tumor  is  very  voluminous,  it  may  encroach  seriously  npon 
the  month  and  throat,  interrupting  speech,  mastication,  and  deglutition ;  but, 
eoDimonly,  it  enlarges  mostly  at  the  expense  of  the  cheek,  which  is  often  fright- 
hlly  distorted  in  consequence.  The  external  appearances  of  this  form  of  tumor 
■re  well'sbown  in  fig.  304,  from  «  [vivate  patient,  a  yonng  man  of  nineteen. 

Fig.  804.  Fig.  SOS 


Cjillt  lam«  of  111*  lavw}>«. 

The  atructure  of  this  growth  is  essentially  composed  of  cells,  filled  with  various 
bndi  of  fluid,  as  serous,  glairy,  sanguineous,  and  pnmlent,  surronnded  and  tra- 
versed by  osseous  spicnles,  and  fibrous,  fibro-cartilaginous,  and  cartilaginous  septa. 
Re  cavities  vary  very  much  in  site  and  figure,  and  it  often  happens  that  several 
coumnoicBte  with  each  other.  The  compact  structure  of  the  bone  is  generally 
ibsorbed,  softened,  or  broken  up  ;  and,  occaaionally,  the  greater  portion  of  it 
It  converted  into  a  hollow  shell,  separated  into  different  compartments,  and 
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occupied  by  different  kinds  of  flaids.  The  adjoining  cut,  fig.  305,  exhibits  an 
enormous  cjstic  tumor  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  I  removed,  some  years  ago,  from 
a  man  upwai*ds  of  forty  years  of  age.  It  had  been  growing  for  sixteen  years. 
The  operation  was  completely  successful. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  disease  cannot  be  mistaken*  The  tardiness  of  its  de- 
velopment, its  unequal  consistence,  its  fluctuating  feel,  and  its  outward  growth, 
together  with  the  absence  of  local  uid  general  contamination,  are  sufficient  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  affections  of  the  jaw.  In  cases  of  uncertainty,  the 
exploring  needle  is  employed.  Sometimes  the  tumor,  especially  when  composed 
of  large  cavities,  sounds,  on  percussion,  like  a  dice-box,  a  noise  which  is  never 
heard  in  carcinoma. 

Relief  is  afforded  by  excision  of  the  diseased  mass ;  and  it  is  here,  more 
particularly,  that  modem  surgery  has  achieved  some  of  its  proudest  triumphs. 
Tumors  of  enormous  volume,  and  involving  nearly  the  whole  of  the  jaw,  have 
been  removed,  again  and  again,  successfully;  and  such  undertakings  may  alwajs 
be  attempted  the  more  cheerfully  because  of  our  positive  conviction  that  there 
will  be  no  repullulation. 

8.  Hematoid  Tumors, — There  is  a  peculiar  tumor  of  the  lower  jaw,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  its  structure,  deserves  to  be  designated  by  the  term  hematoid, 
as  most  expressive  of  its  true  character.  I  have  seen  only  one  case  of  it,  a  brief 
history  of  which  will  afford  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  its  anatomy,  symp* 
toms,  and  progress.  The  patient,  a  man,  aged  thirty-five,  had  first  noticed  the 
affection  about  three  years  before  I  saw  him.  It  had  made  its  appearance  in  the 
form  of  a  hard,  solid  tubercle,  not  larger  than  a  hazelnut,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
jaw,  just  behind  the  cuspid  tooth.  Its  progress  was  very  slow  for  a  long  time, 
but  at  length  it  began  to  increase  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  became  the  seat 
of  a  constant,  dull,  aching  pain.  At  the  time  of  my  examination,  the  tumor  ex- 
tended from  tlie  middle  of  the  large  grinder  on  the  left  side  to  the  lateral  incisor 
on  the  right,  bulging  forwards  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  considerable  deformity 
of  the  chin.  The  corresponding  teeth  inclined  backwards  and  inwards,  and  were 
so  loose  as  to  be  unfit  for  mastication.  The  gum  was  abnormally  red,  and  some- 
what hypertrophied,  but  otherwise  perfectly  sound.  There  was  no  enlargement 
of  the  neighboring  lymphatic  ganglions,  and  the  general  health  was  good. 

The  tumor  was  found,  after  removal,  to  be  about  the  volume  of  a  medium-sized 
orange,  and  to  consist  of  a  mere  osseous  shell,  without  any  vestige  of  cancel- 
lated structure.  It  was  occupied  by  three  red,  solid  coagula,  the  largest  of 
which  did  not  exceed  the  volume  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  cavity  was  only  par- 
tially filled  by  the  clotted  blood,  which  adhered  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  bony 
wall,  and  exhibited  distinct  traces  of  organization.  The  man  promptly  recovered 
after  the  operation,  and  has  ever  since  remained  well. 

9.  Uncephaloid, — The  only  form  of  carcinoma  of  the  lower  jaw  worthy  of 
notice  is  encephaloid.  The  malady  may  occur  here,  as  elsewhere,  at  alt  periods 
of  life,  but  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  childhood  and  adolescence  than  in  middle 
age  and  decrepitude.  Indeed,  the  very  worst  cases  of  it  that  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed took  place  before  the  tenth  year,  and  ran  their  course  with  a  rapidity  truly 
frightful.  Most  of  the  subjects  of  the  disease  perish  within  the  first  twelve 
months  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack ;  and,  if  an  attempt  be  made  to 
relieve  them  by  operation,  however  early,  the  disease  is  sure  to  return  in  a  very 
short  time,  either  at  the  cicatrice  or  in  the  adjacent  structures,  especially  the 
lymphatic  ganglions.  As  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  prognosis  of  encephaloid 
of  the  lower  jaw,  do  not  differ,  in  any  respect,  from  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  aay 
further  account  of  it  here  would  be  useless. 

10.  Deformiiy. — A  very  unseemly  deformity  of  the  lower  jaw  is  occasiooally 
produced  by  an  elongated  condition  of  it ;  it  is  generally  caused  by  the  dragging 
exerted  upon  the  bone  by  the  vicious  cicatrice  of  a  bum,  or  by  the  pressure  of 
some  tumor,  but  instances  occur  in  which  it  is  congenital  Tne  enlargement  is 
generally,  if  not  always,  associated  with  a  peculiar  oblique  or  horizontal  direc- 
tion of  the  bona  Besides  the  disfigurement  which  it  occasions,  such  a  defect  is 
necessarily  attended  with  more  or  less  inconvenience  in  mastication,  and  in  the 
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retentioD  of  the  saliva.  For  the  cure  of  this  deformitj,  an  ingenioas  operation 
was  demised  bj  Dr.  Hullihen,  of  Virginia,  consisting  in  the  excision  of  a  V- 
shaped  portion  of  the  bone  on  each  side ;  and  in  one  case  in  which  he  performed 
it,  the  result  was  most  gratifying,  although  the  distortion  had  been  unusually 
great. 

11.  Anchylosis  of  the  Jaw. — This  distressing  affection,  which  maybe  pro- 
duced in  a  variety  of  ways,  may  exist  in  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  patient 
entirely  unable  to  open  his  mouth  or  to  masticate  his  food.  The  most  common 
cause,  according  to  my  observation,  is  profuse  ptyalism,  followed  by  gangrene  of 
the  cheeks,  lips,  and  jaw,  and  the  formation  of  a  firm,  dense,  unyielding  inodular 
tissue,  by  which  the  lower  jaw  is  closely  and  tightly  pressed  against  the  upper. 
Such  an  occurrence  used  to  be  extremely  frequent  in  tour  Southwestern  States, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  calomel  practice,  as  it  was  termed,  but  is  now, 
fortunately,  rapidly  diminishing.  Children,  of  a  delicate,  strumous  constitution, 
worn  out  by  the  conjoint  influence  of  mercury  and  scarlatina,  measles,  or  typhoid 
fever,  are  its  most  common  victims ;  but  I  have  also  seen  many  examples  of  it 
in  adults  and  elderly  subjects.  In  the  worst  cases,  there  is  always  extensive 
perforation  of  the  cheeks,  permitting  a  constant  escape  of  the  saliva,  and  inducing 
the  most  disgusting  disfigurement. 

Secondly,  the  affection  may  depend  upon  anchylosis  of  the  temporo-maxillary 
joints,  in  consequence  of  injury,  as  a  severe  sprain  or  concussion,  or  arthritic 
inflammation,  leading  to  a  deposit  of  plastic  matter,  and  the  conversion  of  this 
substance  into  cellulo-fibrous,  cartilaginous,  or  osseous  tissue.  I  have  met  with 
quite  a  number  of  such  cases :  several  in  very  young  subjects. 

Thirdly,  the  immobility  is  occasionally  produced  by  a  kind  of  osseous  bridge, 
extending  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  jaw,  or  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  temporal 
bone.  Such  an  occurrence,  however,  is  uncommon,  and  is  chiefly  met  with  in 
persons  who  have  suffered  from  chronic  articular  arthritis. 

Finally,  immobility  of  the  jaw  may  be  caused  by  the  pressure  of  a  neighboring 
tumor,  especially  if  it  occupy  the  parotid  region,  so  as  to  make  a  direct  impres- 
sion upon  the  temporo-maxillary  joint. 

However  induced,  the  effect  is  not  only  inconvenient,  seriously  interfering  with 
mastication  and  articulation,  but  is  often  followed,  especially  if  it  occur  early  in 
lift,  by  a  stunted  development  of  the  jaw,  exhibiting  itself  in  marked  shortening 
of  the  chin,  and  an  oblique  direction  of  the  front  teeth.  .When  complicated  with 
perforation  of  the  cheek  and  destruction  of  the  lips,  the  patient  has  little  or  no 
control  over  his  saliva,  and  is  so  horribly  deformed  as  to  render  him  an  object  at 
ODce  of  the  deepest  disgust  and  the  warmest  sympathy. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  must  depend  upon  the  nature  and  situation  of 
the  exciting  cause.     When  the  difficulty  is  in  the  joint,  occasioned  by  the  for- 
mation of  cellulo-fibrous  bands,  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  break  up  the  Fig.  306. 

adhesions,  upon  the  same  principle  as  in 
anchylosis  of  any  other  joint.  For  this 
purpose,  the  patient  being  thoroughly  in- 
fluenced by  chloroform,  the  jaw  is  forcibly 
depressed,  either  by  a  wedge  made  of  cedar 
wood,  or  by  the  instrument  sketched  in 
fig.  306,  and  depicted  by  Scultetus,  in  his 

wen     known    work,    the     Armamentarium  Soaltatiu*«leTer  for  tepanUlng  the  jaws. 

Chirurgicum,  bat  reintroduced  to  the  notice 

of  the  profession  by  Dr.  Mott.  It  is  constructed,  as  will  be  perceived,  on  the 
lever  and  screw  principle,  and  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage  in  all 
cases  of  anchylosis  of  the  jaw,  not  only  for  breaking  up  the  adhesions  within  the 
Joint,  but  also  for  maintaining  the  separation  afterwards.  Owing  to  the  remark- 
able tendency  which  the  parts  have  to  reunite,  the  instrument  must  be  daily  used 
for  many  months,  if  not  for  several  years.  Meanwhile,  sorbefacient  lotions  should 
frequently  be  rubbed  over  the  joints,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  keep  down 
inflammation. 
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The  annexed  Eketcb,  6g.  S07,  exhibits  an  instroment,  which,  as  a  mere  Inrer 
for  separating  the  jaw,  uid  breaking  ap  morbid  adlieBioaB,  is  enperior  to  tltat  of 


L*T*r  t«T  HpmrUla( 


Scnltetas,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  its  mode  of  action.  It  diObsea  ila  pres- 
sure more  widely  and  equably  over  tlte  teeth,  and  is  therefore  less  liable  to  fcactnre 
and  dislocate  them. 

When  the  immobility  depeuds  npon  the  presence  of  iuodalar  tJasne,  the  proper 
remedy  is  exciaion  of  the  offending  substance,  an  operation  which  is  both  tedious, 
painful,  and  bloody,  and,  unfortunately,  not  often  followed  by  any  but  the  most 
transient  relief,  owing  to  the  tendency  in  the  parts  to  reproduce  the  adhefiions, 
however  carefully  and  thoroughly  they  may  have  been  removed.  There  ie  the 
same  remarkable  disposition  in  these  cases  to  the  contraction  and  regeneration 
of  the  inodular  tissue  as  in  burns  and  scalds.  During  my  residence  ia  Kentucky, 
I  bod  a  large  share  of  such  casea,  and,  although  I  never  failed  to  make  the  most 
tborongh  work,  not  unfrequently  repeating  the  operation  several  times  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  months,  very  few  of  them  were  permanently  relieved.  After  the 
excision  is  effected,  the  patient  must  make  constant  use  of  the  wedge,  wearing 
it  for  months  and  years,  so  as  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  r&«loBare.  Any 
pieces  of  dead  bone,  and  loose  or  ill-placed  teeth  that  may  be  present,  should 
always  be  removed  prior  to  tbe  operation  upon  the  soft  parts. 

Immobility  of  the  lower  jaw,  caused  by  the  formation  of  an  osseous  bridge, 
connecting  this  piece  with  the  npper  jaw,  may  be  remedied  by  the  tcmord  of 
tbe  adventitioDB  substance,  by  means  of  the  saw  and  pliers.  Sometimes,  bow- 
ever,  such  a  procoduro  is  rendered  inexpedient,  on  account  of  the  long  dnration 
and  excessive  firmness  of  the  anchylosis,  and  the  large  quantity  of  the  new 
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When  tbe  closure  is  of  long  standing,  it  occasionally  becomes  necessary  to 
divide  the  masseter  mnscles,  as  they  are  often  fonnd,  when  this  is  the  case,  to  be 
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pennsneotly  contracted.     The  operation,  performed,  of  course,  Bubcutaneouslj, 
reqnireis  tsome  care,  lest  important  vessels  sboald  be  divided. 

Tbe  gap  in  the  cheek,  left  bj  salivation,  and  so  often  accompanying  closure  of 
the  jaw,  may  be  filled  up  by  a  flap  borrowed  from  the  neighboring  integuments, 
and  carefully  stitched  in  place.  The  adjoining  sketches,  figs.  308,  309,  exhibit 
the  manner  of  performing  such  an  operation. 

EXCISION  OF  THE  LOWER  JAW. 

Excision  of  the  lower  jaw  has  become  a  frequent  operation,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  very  important  that  surgeons  should  have  accurate  ideas  respect- 
ing the  best  mode  of  executing  it.  The  bone  may  be  removed  entire,  or  it 
may  be  divided  at  its  middle,  and  disarticulated  at  one  joint,  or,  lastly,  a  con- 
siderable portion  may  be  cut  away  at  its  centre,  body,  or  ramus.  The  first 
attempt  at  amputation  of  the  lower  jaw  was  made  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Deadrick,  of 
Tennessee,  in  1810,  upon  a  lad  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  tumor  was  of  a  car- 
tilaginons  structure,  and  occupied  the  left  side  of  the  bone,  filling  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  mouth,  and  causing  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  even,  at 
times,  in  breathing.  An  incision  was  commenced  under  the  zygomatic  process, 
and  carried  across  the  tumor,  in  the  direction  of  the  jaw,  to  nearly  an  inch  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  chin.  From  the  centre  of  this,  and,  consequently,  at  a  right 
angle  with  it,  another  incision  was  extended  a  short  distance  down  the  neck. 
The  flaps  thus  marked  off  being  separated  from  the  morbid  growth,  the  bone  was 
sawed  off  jast  in  front  of  the  ramus  and  at  the  centre  of  the  chin.  The  wound 
was  onited  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  boy,  who  made  a  speedy  recovery,  was 
found  perfectly  well  thirteen  years  after  the  operation.  In  1823,  Dr.  Mott  excised 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  inferior  jaw  on  one  side ;  and  eighteen  months  after  he 
removed  all  that  portion  of  the  bone  included  between  tbe  right  temporo-raaxillary 
joint  and  the  bicuspid  tooth  on  the  left  side.  This,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  was 
the  first  case  in  which  exarticulation  of  this  bone  was  effected  in  the  United 
States. 

The  operation  is  conducted  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  excision  of 
the  upper  jaw  ;  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  similar  position,  and  is  brought  fully 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  The  external  incisions  are  made  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  the  unsightly  appearance  resulting  from  a  large  and  exposed 
8car.  For  this  purpose,  when  it  is  designed  to  remove  one-half  of  the  bone  at 
its  articulation,  the  knife  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  carried  along  its  base,  from 
the  zygomatic  process,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  ear,  to  the 
chin,  and  thence  some  distance  up  the  median  line,  or  even  as  high  up  as  the  red 
margin  of  the  lip.  When  the  tumor  is  of  immense  size,  two  incisions  are  some- 
times required,  so  as  to  include  an  elliptical  portion  of  the  soft  parts ;  but,  unless 
this  is  the  case,  or  the  skin  is  seriously  involved  in  the  disease,  not  a  particle  of 
integument  should  be  sacrificed ;  for  during  the  healing  process  there  is  usually 
inoidinata  contraction,  and  hence,  if  this  precaution  is  neglected,  great  deformity 
may  be  tho  consequence.  By  making  the  perpendicular  incision  in  front  of  the 
ear,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  wounding  the  temporal  or  external  carotid 
artery  and  tho  trunk  of  the  portio  dura.  Sometimes,  as  when  the  disarticula- 
tion is  effected  with  difficulty,  a  short  horizontal  incision,  just  below  the  zygomatic 
proceas,  will  be  advantageous ;  but,  in  general,  this  is  unnecessary.  The  duct 
of  8teno  should  always  be  avoided,  as  it  readily  may  be  by  being  careful  not  to 
carry  the  knife  too  high  up,  or  too  far  forwards. 

When  the  alveolar  process  alone  is  involved,  it  has  been  recommended  that 
th«  base  of  the  bone  should  be  left  intact,  on  tlie  ground  that  it  would  serve  to 
give  support  to  the  soft  parts,  and  become  the  nucleus  of  a  new  deposit  It  has 
even  been  insisted  upon  that,  in  such  a  case,  extirpation  could  be  easily  and  safely 
effected  without  any  external  incision,  simply  by  detaching  the  lip  or  cheek  from 
tho  jaw,  and  holding  it  out  of  the  way  during  the  division  of  the  bone.  Such  a 
procedure  cannot  be  too  pointedly  condenmed ;  it  does  the  work  only  half,  and 
a  sore  to  be  speedily  followed  by  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 
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When  the  operation  involves  the  removal  of  the  jaw  at  the  joint,  the  best  plan 
is  to  expose  the  tumor  as  rapidly  and  carefnllj  as  possible,  and  then  saw  the 
bone  at  the  anterior  limits  of  the  morbid  mass.  This  greatly  expedites  not  only 
the  process  of  disarticulation,  but  the  separation  of  the  jaw  from  its  muscular  and 
mncous  connections,  as  it  enables  the  operator,  by  seizing  its  anterior  extremity, 
to  move  the  bone  in  any  direction  he  pleases.  Convenient  saws  for  dlTiding  the 
bone  are  represented  in  figs.  810  and  311. 

ig.  310. 
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One  of  the  most  important  circumstances  to  be  observed  in  exsection  of  the 
lower  jaw,  is  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  the  morbid  structure,  and  yet  suffi- 
ciently away  from  it  to  prevent  any  portion  of  it  from  being  left  behind.  By 
attention  to  this  rule,  which  I  regard  as  one  of  paramount  importance,  two  great 
ends  are  attained,  the  easy  removal  of  the  tumor  by  a  neat  and  rapid  dissection, 
and  the  avoidance  of  hemorrhage.  Cutting  into  the  tumor  is  almost  sure  to  bo 
followed  by  the  division  of  large  vessels,  which  do  not  fail  to  bleed  profusely, 
unless  checked  by  compression  until  the  operation  is  completed.  Besides,  chip- 
ping off  a  piece  here  and  another  there  generally  necessitates  a  tedious  after- 
section,  alike  painful  to  the  patient,  and  annoying  to  the  operator. 

Another  important  rule,  in  these  operations,  is  to  work  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  handle  instead  of  the  edge  and  point  of  the  knife,  especially  in  detaching 
the  bone  from  the  soft  structures.  Whenever  it  can  be  done  a  portion  of  the 
periosteum  should  be  saved,  and  there  are  few  cases,  except  in  the  malignant 
forms  of  tumor,  in  which  this  membrane  is  so  thoroughly  involved  in  the  disease 
as  to  render  this  impracticable.  The  part  thus  rescued  is  of  great  importance 
afterwards  in  filling  up  the  void  produced  by  the  removal  of  the  bone,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  prevents  undue  injury  to  the  other  soft  structures. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  connected  with  the  excision  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
the  liberation  of  the  coronoid  and  condyloid  processes.  The  instrument  which 
has  always,  heretofore,  been  employed  for  this  purpose  is  the  knife,  or  the  knife 
and  saw.  The  fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle,  embracing  the  coronoid  process  on 
every  side,  are  directed  to  be  cut  close  to  their  attachments,  or,  instead  of  this, 
the  process  is  sawn  through  at  its  base ;  the  structures  of  the  temporo-maxillary 
articulation  are  always  divided  with  the  extremity  of  the  knife,  entered  at  any 
point  that  may  be  most  convenient.  Now,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
this  mode  of  procedure  should,  if  posisible,  be  avoided,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  followed 
by  serious  hemorrhage,  and  by  injury  of  important  nerves.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  condyle,  lying,  as  it  does,  in  dose 
and  intimate  relation  with  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  which  must  necessarily 
be  endangered  by  the  knife  in  this  stage  of  the  operation.  A  wound  of  this  ves- 
sel, just  as  the  operation  is  about  to  be  finished,  is  an  embarrassing  circnmstance, 
from  the  difficulty  of  applying  a  ligature,  and  is  liable  to  be  accompanied  by  copi- 
ous hemorrhage.  The  coronoid  process,  although  it  projects  up  some  distance 
into  the  zygomatic  fossa,  is  separated  with  less  difficnity,  and,  as  it  lies  anterior 
to  the  maxillary  artery,  there  is  little  danger  of  inteifering  with  this  vessel 
Still,  a  pretty  smart  hemorrhage  occasionally  results  from  the  division,  simply, 
of  the  little  arteries  of  the  temporal  muscle. 

To  obviate  this  danger,  as  well  as  to  expedite  the  process  of  disarticolatioiiy 
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Fig.  312.  Fig.  313. 


osuallj,  and,  in  truth,  very  justly  regarded,  in  the  ordinary  mode  as  no  very 
easy  part  of  the  operation,  I  have  used  with  great  advantage  an  instrument  com- 
bioing  the  principles  of  a  lever  and  a  knife.  The  accompany- 
ing sketch,  fig.  312,  will  convey  a  much  better  idea  of  it  than 
the  most  elaborate  description.  The  blade  is  slightly  curved 
upon  the  flat,  and  is  three  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length,  by 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width  ;  its  thickness  is  about  one 
line  and  a  third.  Its  free  extremity  terminates  in  a  convex 
edge,  beveled  off  in  front  and  behind,  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
used  for  dividing  the  periosteum,  or  scraping  the  bone,  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary.  The  other  extremity  is  set  in  a 
stoat,  rough  handle,  nearly  four  inches  long.  A  perfectly 
straight  instrument  of  this  kind,  as  seen  in  fig.  313,  may  be 
used  with  much  advantage.  The  body  and  ramus  of  the  jaw 
being  detached  from  their  connections,  the  semi-blunt  edge 
of  the  elevator  is  insinuated  beneath  the  fibrous  covering  of 
the  coronoid  process,  and,  after  separating  it  for  some  dis- 
tance, the  bone  is  prized  out.  In  the  same  manner  the  soft 
structures  may  be  peeled  from  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  and  the 
latter  lifted  from  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  whole  procedure 
is  the  work  of  a  few  seconds,  and  its  great  beauty,  as  was 
before  stated,  is  its  entire  freedom  from  danger  to  the  maxillary  and  other  arte- 
ries, as  well  as  the  trunk  and  deep-seated  branches  of  the  portio  dura.  When 
these  processes  with  their  investing  structures  are  perfectly  sound,  the  separation 
must  be  effected,  at  least  in  part,  with  the  knife,  but  even  here  the  instrument 
above  described  will  afford  valuable  aid. 

The  gap  left  by  this  operation  is  often  filled  up,  especially  in  young  subjects, 
by  a  cartilaginous  formation,  of  an  irregularly  cylindrical  shape,  which,  while  it 
serves  to  support  the  jaw  in  mastication,  assists  materially  in  re-establishing  the 
symmetry  of  the  features.  The  time  required  for  the  production  of  this  substi- 
tute varies,  in  different  cases,  from  a  few  months  to  several  years.  Even  when 
oae-half  of  the  bone  has  been  removed,  nature  sometimes  succeeds  most  admira- 
•  biy  in  her  object.  In  1832,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  Irish  lad,  aged 
seventeen  years,  from  whom  Dr.  Cusack,  of  Dublin,  had  extirpated,  four  years 
previously,  the  left  half  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  on  account  of  a  fibro-cartilaginous 
affection.  In  this  instance,  nature  had  made  an  attempt  at  reproduction,  by 
means  of  a  thick,  rounded  piece  of  cartilage,  sufficiently  strong  to  subserve  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  mastication,  which  was  performed  with  the  greatest  facility. 
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SECT.  m. — APPECnONS  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  diseases  of  the  teeth  are  of  too  frequent  occurrence,  and  too  severe  in  their 
character,  to  justify  their  exclusion  altogether  from  a  work  on  surgery  ;  it  is  tme 
there  are  numerous  monographs  on  dental  science,  but  so  there  are  on  every  other 
subject,  and  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  principle  of  omitting  everything  thus  pub- 
lished, there  would  be  very  little  left  for  the  formation  of  a  systematic  treatise  on 
any  branch  of  the  healing  art.  A  knowledge  of  the  affections  of  the  teeth  is  of 
great  importance  to  every  physician,  but  it  is  particularly  so  to  the  country 
practitioner,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  remoteness  from  the  regular  dentist,  is 
otUtn  obliged  to  extract  teeth,  and  to  give  advice  in  regard  to  their  diseases. 

L  Sympaihies. — The  sympathetic  relations  of  the  teeth  are  adverted  to  in  the 
first  volume,  in  the  chapter  on  Irritation.  Their  influence  in  inducing  and  main- 
taining ill  health  in  the  jaws,  gums,  eyes,  ears,  head,  and  lymphatic  ganglions, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  displayed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and 
deserves  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  general  practitioner.  Without  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  relations,  he  must  remain  ignorant  of  the  pathology 
of  some  of  the  most  common  affections  about  the  head  and  face,  and  be,  conse- 
quently, unable  to  treat  them  upon  correct  scientific  principles. 

2.  DenlUioTk — ^In  children,  during  the  progress  of  the  first  dentition,  the  sur* 
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geon  is  often  called  apon  to  relieve  aufFeriag  on  accoaut  of  the  preesure  upon  tbe 
gam  b;  an  advancing  tooth,  or,  perbapB,  more  correctly  speaking,  tbe  gam  aad 
the  membranoua  cyBt  by  which  tne  tooth  is  surrotinded.  A  great  deal  of  iir^ta- 
tioD  may  thus  be  induced,  which  canses  not  only  much  local  distress,  but  oc^ca- 
Bionally,  also,  much  disturbance  in  the  other  organti,  especially  the  bniin,  stomach, 
and  bowels.  In  the  more  severe  cases,  the  gam  is  red,  tumid,  and  tender,  tb« 
mouth  is  hot  and  dry,  and  tbe  child  is  thirsty,  feverish,  and  restless.  Not  qd> 
frequently  convulsions,  coma,  and  death  follow,  from  arachnitiB,  gastritis,  <w 
enteritis,  or  from  a  eombination  of  these  diseases. 

The  proper  remedy  for  difficult  dentition  is  free  division  of  the  gums  and  tbe 
inclosing  membrane  of  the  advancing  tooth.  The  operation  is  asa^ly  performed 
with  what  is  called  the  gum-lancet,  but  a  far  better  instrument  for  Uiis  purposo 
ia  the  blade  of  an  ordinary  pen-knife,  the  point  of  which,  being  very  narrow  and 
sharp,  is  thrust  down  in  contact  with  tbe  offending  tooth,  which  is  thus  at  once 
liberated  from  itfi  confined  position,  much  to  the  comfort  both  of  tbe  parts  and 
of  tbe  system.  The  bead  of  tbe  little  patient,  during  the  operation,  is  held  be- 
tween the  surgeon's  knees,  an  assistant  having  charge  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 
In  dividing  the  gum  over  the  large  grinders,  a  crucial  incision  is  usually  made, 
whereas  a  single  one  will  always  answer  for  the  incisors.  Very  little  bleeding 
follows  the  operation,  generally  Jast  enough  to  relieve  the  engorged  vessels  ;  but 
now  and  then,  as  happened  to  me  in  one  case,  many  years  ago,  it  is  so  copious  as 
to  prove  fatal,  althongb  such  an  event  is  not  to  be  looked  for  unless  there  is  a 
hemorrhagic  diathesis.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  operation  that,  when  it  is  not 
followed  by  tbe  immediate  extrusion  of  the  tooth,  the  cicatrice  that  will  fonn  over 
it  by  the  healing  of  the  gum  will  afterwards  render  its  eruption  more  difficalt; 
but  such  a  conclusion  is  altogether  erroneous,  as  all  new  tissues  are  much  more 
easily  destroyed  than  old  or  pre-existing. 

Excessive  suffering  is  often  experienced  during  the  evolution  of  the  wiedoM 
tooth,  in  consequeoce  of  its  pressure  upon  tbe  gums  and  neighboring  structures, 
which  are  frequently  too  small    for  its 
Fig.  314.  comfortable  accommodation.     The  result 

is  that  the  parts  become  inflamed,  swollen, 
ulcerated,  and  excessively  painful,  caus- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  great  trouble  in  mas- 
tication and  deglutition,  with  a  feverish 
state  of  the  system.  In  the  more  formi- 
dable forms  of  tbe  affection,  there  may  be 
obstinate  closure  of  the  jaws,  caries  or 
necrosis  of  the  coronoid  process,  abscesaes 
of  tbe  neck,  face,  or  tonsils,  and  ulceration 
of  the  cheek  and  tongue.  Fig.  31*  repre- 
sents a  specimen  taken  from  a  maa  who 
lost  his  life  from  this  cause.  The  wisdom 
VkiinupMiiiaDgf  ■h*«t.joiiii«oti>.  tooth  projected  forwards,  and  lay  bori- 

Eontally  instead  of  perpendicularly.  The 
patient  was  unable  to  open  his  mouth,  the  face  was  enormously  swollen,  and  a 
large  abscess  occnpied  tbe  neck  as  far  dovn  as  the  clavicle. 

The  remedy  consists  in  a  free  division  of  the  affected  tissues,  or,  what  is  better, 
the  prompt  removal  of  the  offending  tooth,  especially  when  there  ia  not  room 
enough  for  iu  fall  and  rapid  development,  or  when  its  direction  is  so  vicions  u 
to  permit  it  to  exert  injarious  pressure  upon  the  tongue,  cheek,  or  coronoid  pn^ 
cess.  When  the  jaws  are  firmly  closed,  so  as  to  prevent  access  to  the  tooth,  rnetns 
must  be  employed  for  their  separation,  as  tbe  interpoeition  of  gradually  incresi- 
ing  wooden  wedges,  or  the  instmment  depicted  in  fig.  BOT,  the  patient,  in  Uie 
latter  case,  being  under  the  inflnence  of  chloroform. 

3.  Vicioua  Pogition. — The  firont  teeth,  as  they  issue  from  their  sockets,  mow 
times  take  a  vicioos  direction,  thus  materially  interfering  with  tbe  good  logb 
of  tbe  patient,  if  not  also  with  the  comfort  of  the  month.  The  caanes  undtrr  Ihs 
inflnenoe  of  which  aach  an  occurrence  may  happen,  are,  fint,  imperfect  develop- 
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Fig.  316. 


ment  of  the  jaw,  thereby  crowding  the  teeth  out  of  their  proper  position,  and, 
Eecocdtj,  the  protracted  retention  of  the  first  set,  which  thus  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  second,  as  is  so  often  witnessed  in  the  superior  maxillary  bone  of  children. 

The  treainieni  must  depend  upon  circumstances.  When  the  jaw  is  manifestly 
too  small  for  the  advancing  tooth,  the  best  plan  is  to  extract  it,  so  as  to  afford 
aore  room  for  the  development  of  its  neighbors  ;  otherwise,  unless  the  malposi- 
tion is  very  great  and  disfiguring,  an  attempt  should  be  made,  by  means  of  pres- 
nire,  to  force  the  organ  gntdually  into  its  natural  situation.  For  this  purpose, 
the  patient  should  be  instructed  to  push  the  tooth,  with  his  fingers,  several  times 
dallj  towards  the  place  which  it  is  desired  to  occupy ;  or,  if  this  fail,  as  it 
will  l>e  Kkely  to  do  in  cases  of  long  standing,  the  rectification  should  be  effected 
by  keeping  the  tooth  firmly  tied  to  an  ac^oining  one*  with  a  gum-elastic  thread, 
a  procedure  which  is  often  followed  by  the  most  gratifying  results.  When  the 
old  teeth  are  at  fault,  crowding  the  new  out  of  place,  they  should  be  promptly 
extracted ;  when,  sufficient  room  being  afforded,  the  latter  will  generally  soon 
tssume  their  natural  direction. 

The  malposition  of  the  teeth  is  sometimes  congenital^  and  then  it  is  not 
always  so  easily  remedied.  Thus,  in  hare-lip  and  cleft-palate,  the  upper  incisors 
an  almost  invariably  badly  formed,  and  thrust  out  of  their  natural  situation. 
Instances  also  occur  in  which  some  of  these  organs  are  firmly  united  together 
by  osseous  matter ;  and  Albinus  has  related  a  case  where  the 
crown  of  an  eye-tooth  was  turned  towards  the  maxillary  sinus, 
the  situation  of  the  fang  being  reversed.  A  case  precisely  simi- 
lar occurred  in  my  practice,  some  years  ago,  in  a  young  lady  of 
twenty-three.  The  irritation  which  it  caused  in  the  jaw  gave 
ri»e  to  a  tumor  requiring  surgical  interference. 

Fig.  315  represents  the  wisdom  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
right  side,  inseparably  fused  with  the  fangs  of  tiie  last  grinder, 
tlw  parts  looking  as  if  they  had  been  ingrafted  upon  each  other. 
The  tooth  was  situated  horizontally  under  the  gum,  by  which  it 
▼as  nearly  concealed ;  it  was  extracted  from  a  woman,  aged  thirty 
years. 

Cases  occur  in  which  the  fangs  of  the  teeth  are  very  crooked, 
thus  opposing  a  great  obstacle  to  their  extraction.     Such  a  malformation  is  re- 
pnsented  in  fig.  316,  where  two  of  the  roots  are  nearly  horizontal.     In  a  second 
series  of  cases  all  the  roots  are  remarkably  divergent;  while 
in  a  third  they  are,  perhaps,  all  soldered  together  by  osseous 
matter.     I  have  several  specimens  in  my  collection,  in  which  the 
teeth  are  inseparably  connected,  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the 
wails  of  their  sockets. 

4.  Dislocation  and  Fracture, — A  tooth  is  sometimes  dislo- 
cated, or  lifted  out  of  its  socket,  in  consequence  of  external 
violence,  as  a  kick,  blow,  or  fall.      Occasionally  the  accident 
takes  place  daring  an  awkward  attempt  at  extracting  a  diseased 
tooth.     However  induced,  the  proper  remedy  is  immediate  re- 
placement of  the  organ,  the  socket  having  previously  been  cleared 
of  blood,  and  retention  being  aided  by  accurate  closure  of  the 
bwer  jaw  by  means  of  a  bandage  until  the  parts  have  become  reunited.     The 
adhesion,  however,  is  generally  imperfect,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  tooth  after- 
wards subserves  any  very  useful  purpose,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  remain  sore  and 
teader,  and,  ere  long,  to  drop  out. 

The  crown  of  a  tooth,  when  broken,  cannot  reunite,  but  observation  has  shown 
that  a  &ng  may,  the  process  being  similar  to  that  of  a  firactured  bone,  whose 
structure  it  closely  resembles.  The  blood  poured  out  at  the  moment  of  the  acci- 
dent being  absorbed,  lymph  is  effused,  which  thus  becomes  the  basis  of  the  new 
osseous  subatance. 

6.  JBtal  Changen. — The  teeth  experience  important  changes  as  a  result  of 
age.  As  ]H<9  advances  they  gradually  lose  their  whiteness,  and  assume  a  pecn- 
Itorly  yeilowish  tint,  whkh  is  often  remarkably  conspicuous  in  old  people. 
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Thej  become  likewise  more  brittle,  and  the  enamel  exhibts  an  irregularlj  abraded 
appearance.  These  changes  are  produced  bj  certain  alterations  which  take 
place  in  the  anatomical  constitution  of  the  teeth,  from  the  obliteratioa  of  their 
vessels,  and  their  consequently  diminished  supply  of  blood. 

There  is  a  singular  affection  of  the  teeth,  described  by  dentists  under  the  name 
of  ''  the  denuding  process,"  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  still  unexplained.  It 
consists  in  the  gradual  removal  of  the  enamel,  generally  without  the  slightegt 
discoloration  or  diseased  appearance.  It  is  most  frequently  observed  in  the 
incisors,  especially  the  inferior,  but  occasionally  attacks  the  whole  dental  arch. 
As  the  denuding  process  advances,  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  slowly  worn  away, 
the  enamel  first  disappearing  at  the  top,  and  subsequently  at  the  sides,  antil  the 
greater  part  is  removed.  The  organ,  in  the  meanwhile,  changes  its  color,  gradn- 
ally  becoming  more  yellow,  and  finally,  when  the  enamel  is  completely  destroyed, 
assuming  a  brownish  aspect.  The  most  curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
this  lesion  is  the  beautiful  provision  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  is  protected 
from  exposure.  This  consists  in  a  deposit  of  new  bony  matter,  perfectly  hard 
and  solid,  but  so  transparent  that  nothing  but  the  closest  examination  can  detect 
it.  Thus  a  sort  of  permanent  plug  is  formed,  which  effectually  defends  the  deli- 
cate structure  within,  and  which  exactly  resembles  the  transparent  layers  of  an 
ffigose  pebble,  surrounded  by  a  more  opaque  mass.  In  what  this  lesion  essen- 
tially  consists  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 
depends  upon  some  original  or  acquired  defect  of  the  enamel,  whereby  it  is  made 
to  yield  more  readily  to  the  mechanical  attrition  to  which  the  teeth  are  constantly 
subjected.  It  is  witnessed  at  nearly  every  period  of  life,  but  is  by  far  most 
common  in  old  people. 

6.  Oangrene. — Necrosis  of  the  teeth  is  usually  caused  by  external  violence 
interrupting  their  vascular  connections,  the  effects  of  mercury,  or  a  syphilitic 
taint  of  the  system.  In  scurvy,  too,  they  often  lose  their  vascular  relations,  and 
ultimately  perish.  When  affected  in  this  way,  they  assume  a  dull,  yellowish, 
brownish,  or  blackish  appearance,  and  finally  drop  out  of  their  sockets.  In  most 
cases,  the  death  is  universal,  not  limited  to  particular  parts  of  a  tooth. 

A  necrosed  tooth  always  acts  as  a  foreign  body,  causing  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion in  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  as  well  as  absorption  of  the  alveolar  process. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  should  always  be  promptly  extracted. 

7.  Caries. — The  most  common,  and  generally  also  the  most  distressing,  disease 
of  the  teeth  is  what  is  termed  caries ;  an  affection  whose  true  nature  appears  to 
be  still  imperfectly  understood,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  investigate  it.  Many  pathologists,  convinced  that  even  the  enamel, 
where  the  lesion  always  begins,  possesses  a  sort  of  life-power,  maintain  that  it  is 
strictly  analogous  to  ulceration  of  the  osseous  tissue ;  while  others,  equally  re- 
spectable, assert  that  it  is  wholly  dependent  upon  chemical  action,  effected  by 
the  acid  secretions  of  the  mouth,  and  they  further  insist  upon  it,  as  an  additional 
proof  of  their  position,  that  these  secretions,  like  the  caries  itself,  are  almost  ex- 
clusively met  with  in  dyspeptic  persons,  or  in  individuals  laboring  habitually  under 
disorder  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  The  arguments  adduced  by  the  advocates 
of  this  opinion  are  certainly  very  plausible ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  so 
repugnant  to  our  preconceived  notions  of  the  nature  of  morbid  action  gcnerallj 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  adopt  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  philosophical 
to  say  that  dental  caries  was  the  result  partly  of  a  vital,  partly  of  a  chomiciL 
process ;  or,  what  would  probably  be  still  nearer  to  the  truth,  that  chemical 
action  was  the  exciting,  and  molecular  disintegration  the  immediate,  cause  of  the 
disease. 

Caries  always  begins  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  at  some  point  of  the  crown, 
in  the  form  of  a  minute,  opaque,  brownish  speck,  which  gradually  extends  towardi 
the  centre  of  the  organ,  assuming  at  length  a  blackish  color,  and  becoming  so 
soft  and  brittle  as  to  be  crushed  on  the  slightest  touch.  Thus  a  largo  cavity  is 
exposed,  whose  existence  perhaps  had  not  previously  been  at  all  suspected.  As 
it  advances,  the  disease  frequently  destroys  the  entire  crown,  or  converta  it  bto 
a  dark,  pulverulent  substance,  without  any  trace  of  its  primitive  texiare.    The 
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roots  are  nsnallj  the  last  to  decay,  and  it  often  happens  that  they  retain  their 
viulity  long  after  the  other  parts  have  completely  perished.  In  this  condition, 
however,  they  act  as  extraneous  bodies,  exciting  ulceration  of  the  gum  and  alve- 
olar processes,  whereby  they  lose  their  connection,  and  are  finally  dislodged. 
Fi^.  317.  318,  and  319  exhibit  some  of  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  this  disease, 
from  specimens  in  my  collection. 

Pig.  317,  Fig.  318.  Fig.  319. 


Different  forms  of  caries  of  the  toetb. 

The  teeth  most  liable  to  this  disease  are  the  last  grinders,  probably  from  some 
defect  inherent  in  their  constitution  in  consequence  of  their  late  development. 
The  npper  central  incisors  are  also  frequently  affected,  as  are  likewise  the  first 
molar  teeth,  particularly  those  of  the  under  jaw.  The  lower  incisors,  on  the 
contrary,  are  rarely  attacked.  Every  part  of  the  crown  appears  to  be  equally 
liable  to  caries ;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  disease  begins  simultaneously  at 
several  points. 

Persons  of  a  tubercular  constitution  are  very  subject  to  this  species  of  decay, 
which  often  sets  in  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  and  proceeds  until  nearly  every 
tooth  is  destroyed  by  it  The  upper  incisors  of  children  are  frequently  attacked 
in  Xhy  way  within  a  short  time  after  their  appearance,  and  occasionally,  indeed, 
when  ihey  are  still  partially  covered  by  the  gum.  There  is  sometimes  an  heredi- 
tary proclivity  to  this  disorder,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  it  often  occurs  in 
t  considerable  number  of  members  of  the  same  family,  and  in  the  children  of 
parents  who  had  been  similarly  affected. 

Among  the  indirect  causes  of  caries  are,  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  the 
raordinate  use  of  mercury,  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  system,  and,  in  short,  what- 
ever has  a  tendency  to  derange  the  general  health.  Among  the  local  or  direct 
causes  arc,  accumulations  of  tartar  upon  the  teeth,  want  of  cleanliness  of  the  mouth, 
and  steady,  persistent  pressure  of  the  teeth  against  each  other. 

The  effects  of  caries  are  pain  in  the  teeth,  and  inflammation  of  the  gums,  jaws, 
and  other  structures.  The  pain  may  be  very  slight,  or  extremely  violent ;  in 
general  it  is  of  a  throbbing  character,  darting  about  in  different  directions,  aggra- 
vated by  recumbency,  and  attended  with  more  or  less  soreness  of  the  mouth  and 
cheeks.     Gum-boils  are  a  frequent  consequence  of  the  disease. 

The  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 
If  the  disease  is  extensive,  the  only  proper  remedy  is  extraction  of  the  affected 
tooth,  eipecially  if  it  is  attended  with  much  suffering.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
slight,  and  the  patient  can  bear  the  pain,  the  tooth  should  by  all  means  be  pre- 
served, the  cavity  being  excavated  by  appropriate  instruments,  the  object  being 
the  removal  of  every  particle  of  the  affected  structure,  and  the  filling  of  the  hole 
with  gold  leaf.  When  the  operation  is  properly  executed,  the  plug  being  firmly 
inserted,  so  that  not  a  particle  of  air  or  fluid  shall  afterwards  enter  by  the  side 
of  it,  the  tooth  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period,  without  any  impair- 
ment of  its  usefulness. 

When  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  caries,  much  may  be  done  in  preserving 
the  teeth,  by  way  of  attention  to  the  general  health  and  constant  cleanliness  of 
the  mouth.  The  latter  object  is  best  attained  by  the  daily  use  of  a  good,  stiff 
hmsh,  in  the  morning  on  getting  up,  and  also  after  each  meal,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  chauce  whatever  of  the  accumulation  of  tartar,  food,  alkali,  or  acid  upon. 
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around,  or  between,  any  of  the  teeth.  Tbe  brush  may  be  employed  either  alune 
with  cool  or  tepid  water,  or,  what  is  better,  with  a  little  soft  toilet  aoap,  pre- 
pared espresely  for  tbe  pnrpose.  When  there  is  great  teudeocy  to  the  colleAion 
of  calcareoaa  matter,  recoarse  muet  be  had  to  some  dentifrice,  consistjag  matalj 
of  prepared  ciachoaa,  chalk,  orris  root,  and  pamice  atone,  reduced  to  an  impalp^ 
ble  powder. 

8.  Injiammalion  of  the  Lining  Membrane. — The  membrane  lining  the  cari^ 
of  the  teeth,  generally  conaidered  as  of  a  fibrous  nature,  occasionally  takes  on 
inflammation,  the  other  anatomical  elements  being  apparently  in  a  sound  slate. 
Tbe  disease,  if  allowed  to  go  on,  almost  always  leads  to  the  formation  of  u 
alveolar  abscess.  In  other  cases,  there  is  a  pretty  abandant  deposit  of  fibrin, 
both  within  the  canal  of  the  affected  organ  and  around  its  roote,  the  latter  et> 
hibiting  a  singular  shreddy  aspect,  the  plastic,  organized  lymph  hanging  from 

tbe  thickened  periosteum  in  all  directions,  as  in  fig.  330. 
Fig.  320.  Occasionally,  again,  though  this  is  not  very  common,  paru- 

lent  matter  is  poured  oat,  forming  an  absceee  analogoai  to 
what  is  sometimes  observed  iu  the  interior  of  a  boue,  Wbeffl 
tbe  quantity  of  fluid  is  considerable,  it  is  very  apt,  from  its 
confined  situation  and  consequent  pressure,  to  produce 
mortification  of  the  lining  membrane,  with  absorption  of  the 
parietes  of  the  cavity.  By  this  means  the  pus  gradaoltf 
escapes  at  the  extremity  of  the  fang,  the  foramen  of  wbieh 
is  much  enlarged.  Ulcerative  inflammation  is  next  set  up 
in  the  alveolar  process  and  gum,  which  continnes  its  ravages 
until  the  inclosed  matter,  now  extremely  offensive,  obtains 
an  outlet,  tbe  affected  tooth  meanwhile  losing  its  vitality, 
and  presenting  a  dull  yellowish,  dark,  or  brownish  color. 

The  exposure  of  the  internal  membrane  from  gangrene,  fracture,  or  other 

causes,  not  unfrequently  leads  to  the  formation  offungoua  tumon, 

Fig.  321.       varying  in  volume  between  that  of  a  pin-head  and  an  ordinary  pea, 

as  seen  in  fig.  321.     Of  a  pale  reddish  color,  they  are  of  a  soft, 

fleshy  consistence,  and  are  essentially  composed  of  a  plexus  of 

vessels,  connected  together  by  delicate  cellular   substance,  and 

traversed    by  minute  nervous   filaments.     From  their   exccBsifS 

vascularity,  these  growths  are  liable  to  bleed  upon  the  slightest 

touch  ;  and,  although  they  are  occasionally  as  insensible  as  healthy 

gum,  yet  in  tbe  m^ority  of  coses  they  are  tbe  seat  of  the  most 

exquisite  pain.     The  period  required  for  their  development  Torici 

ToogDutouor.     from  a  few  months  to  several  years  ;  but  from  tbe  great  suffering 

which  they  induce,  they  are  seldom  permitted  to  remain  for  any 

length  of  time.     They  appear  to  arise,  for  the  most  part,  firom  the  lining  raen- 

brane  of  the  fang,  from  which  they  proceed  more  or  less  rapidly  until  they  CU 

the  whole  cavity  of  tbe  organ.     Occasionally,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tl»j 

spring  directly  from  the  dental  nerve,  which  becomes  exceedingly  rascnlar, 

elongated,  and  thickened,  forming  a  species  of  neuroma.    The  teeth  most  fiv- 

queotly  affected  with  this  disease  are  the  central  incisors  and  the  large  grinders. 

Such  a  tumor  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  periodical  hemorrhage,  apparently  rica- 

riouB  of  the  menses. 

9.  Dental  Feriostiiis. — Tbe  sockets  of  the  teeth  are  invested  by  a  fibroos 
membrane,  which  is  reflected  over  the  fangs  and  body  of  these  organs,  Uids  sefr- 
ing  to  maintain  them  in  their  proper  position.  The  membrane,  which  is  extrentfl; 
vascular,  is  liable  to  inflammation  and  its  several  consequences,  e^tedall;  thrrli- 
ening  and  the  formation  of  matter.  Tbe  disease,  utatomically  considered,  is 
characterized  by  deep  congestion  of  the  vessels,  and  by  a  sofleued,  puipj  staU 
of  the  membrane,  and  frequently  terminates  in  suppuration  and  ahecess.  It 
the  inflammation  progresses  tbe  periosteum  is  detached  at  tbe  most  highly  in- 
flamed part,  which  is  usually  around  tbe  extremity  of  the  fang,  and  the  sac  tbu 
formed  becomes  the  receptacle  of  tbe  poa.     Tbe  denuded  portion  of  the  tooth 
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1ds«9  Iti  viutity,  thereby  addiog  to  the  irritation  of  the  socket,  which,  in  conse- 

<)aeDM,  takea  oa  ulceratire  action,  followed  by  a  fia- 

talmu  opening,  utd  the  escape  oif  the  accnmulated  F's-  822.        Fig.  323. 

Inid,  beneatii  the  gun,  thus  constituting  what  is 

called  ft  gum-boil,  psrulis,  or  alyeoUr  abscess.     If 

the  tooth  be  extracted  after  this  occurrence,  the  sac 

will  often  come  away  in  the  form  of  a  red,  fangoua 

maw,  not  unlike  a  BtnatI  polyp.     Fig.  323  and  fig. 

333  afford  excellent  illustrations  of  different^  forms 

of  the  Bao  in  alreolar  abscess. 

Pentsl  Mriostitia  sometimes  occars  as  an  inde- 
Madent  sffectios,  bat  in  most  cases  it  is  caused  by  .... 

1^  IrriUtion  of  a  decayed  tooth,  or  by  external  Tio-  "'*""  '^^  "  ""*'" 
lefic«.  However  induced,  the  pain  is  nsually  exces- 
sive, pnUatile,  and  accompanied  with  great  swelling  of  the  sarronnding  parts, 
e^ieciaUj  of  the  hce.  Severe  constitational  disturbance  often  attends,  especially 
when  matter  is  about  to  form.  The  fluid  always  points  on  the  outside  of  the 
fom,  as  if  nature  were  averse  to  making  an  opening  in  any  other  part  of  the 
alveolar  process.  To  this  rale,  however,  there  is  occasionally  an  important  ex- 
ception, the  matter  finding  a  vent  at  the  roof  of  the  month  or  at  the  posterior 
aarii.  Such  an  occurrence,  which  is  always  attended  with  great  and  protracted 
(ollering,  will  be  most  likely  to  happen  when  the  abscess  has  been  occasioned  by 
a  Dumber  of  diseased  teeth. 

The  Irraiment  is  strictly  antiphlogistic ;  by  leeches  and  pui^tives,  followed 
by  anodynes,  diaphoretics,  fomentations  and  poultices.  The  leeches  may  be 
applied  directly  to  the  inflamed  gam.  If  matter  forms,  it  must  be  promptly 
evacnaied,  otherwise  it  will  not  only  keep  ap  the  pain,  hot  may  cause  extensive 
dectruction  of  the  periosteam  and  bone. 

10.  Dentai  Fittule. — A  dental  fistnle  is  always  the  result  of  a  gum-boil,  and 
often  proTos  a  source  of  much  annoyance,  as  it  is  invariably  connected  with  dis- 
ease oif  an  adjoining  tooth  and  necrosis  of  the  whII  of  its  socket  The  passage 
is  genenUIy  short  and  narrow,  frequently  hardly  admitting  the  flnest  probe.  The 
orilce  leading  to  it  is  usnelly  indicated  by  a  little  reddish  papilla,  emitting,  on 
pressare,  a  small  drop  of  pus ;  in  some  cases  it  is  temporarily  closed,  but  re- 

rs  whenever  there  is  an  increase  of  matter.  The  most  effectual  remedy  for 
affection  is  the  prompt  remoral  of  the  offending  tooth ;  this,  however,  is  not 
ti«ay9  abaolntely  necessary,  as  the  disease  upon  which  the  Gstule  depends  occa- 
nonally  disappears  spontaneonaly,  or  under  very  simple  treatment,  especially  a 
free  iBeisiott  and  the  use  of  astringent  washes. 

A  dental  flstale,  instead  of  communicating  with  the  month,  occasionally  opens 
qpoo  the  cheek,  causing  troublesome  swelling  and  irritation,  along  with  more  or 
leii  discharge  and  disflgnrement  The  true  nature  of  the  affection  may  generally 
be  readily  detcmnined  by  the  use  of  the  probe  and  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
teeth,  one  or  more  of  which  will  always  be  foand  to  be  diseased.  A  passage  of 
tUa  description  is  aometimes  very  large  and  devious.  Its  most  common  situa- 
Hon  is  at  the  base  of  the  jaw,  but  it  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  check,  in 
eoncequence  of  nacroeis  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone.  Should  the  passage  not 
cleoe  after  the  removal  of  the  diseased  structures,  its  edges  should  be  fVeely  ex- 
cised. Mid  then  eanftilly  B{4>roximated  by  suture,  as  in  the  common  hare-lip 
Dperatioo. 

11.  Exotlogi9.—Tbo  teeth,  especially  the  grinders,  are  liable  to  exostosis  ;  a 
rirennatUGO  not  surprising  when  it  is  recollected  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
caame],  tbey  are  esmntially  composed  of  the  same  anatomical  elements  as  the 
booea.  The  substance  which  is  thus  added  differs  from  the  pre-existing  stmcture 
principally  in  being  of  a  denser  consistence,  and  of  a  yellowish,  transparent 
■tpcdt,  not  unlike  ch^cedonr.  The  deposit  ordinarily  takes  place  at  the  root 
pf  tke  organ,  but  in  some  instances  it  affects  the  body,  and  it  may  even  extend 
Mh^hnpas  the  crown.  Analogy  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  new 
matter  ia  fluniahed  exclusively  by  the  vessels  of  the  periosteum ;  and  this  is, 
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doubtless,  generally  the  fact     The  progress  of  this  disease  is  always  tardy,  a 
long  time  elapsing  before  the  bony  tumor  acquires  much  bulk. 

The  symptoms  of  dental  exostosis  are  too  obscure  to  be  of  any  diagnostic 
▼alue.  The  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon  the  surrounding  parts  must  necessarily 
cause  more  or  less  pain,  which,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  from  that 
of  ordinary  toothache.     The  only  remedy  is  extraction  of  the  offending  organ. 

12.  Formation  and  Accumulation  of  Tartar, — The  teeth,  from  want  of  clean* 
lincss,  as  well  as  other  causes,  are  very  prone  to  become  affected  with  earthy  de- 
posits. Originally,  the  substance  possesses  the  character  of  a  soft,  friable,  porous 
paste,  which  by  degrees  acquires  the  consistence  of  hardened  mortar,  and  tb«& 
often  scales  off  in  large  masses,  having  the  shape  of  the  organ  around  which  it 
was  formed.  Its  usual  color  is  a  dull  whitish  yellow,  though  in  some  cases  it  is 
dark  brown,  blackish,  or  slightly  greenish.  It  is  principally  composed  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  in  association  with  mucus  and  a  small  quantity  of  animal  and 
fatty  matter. 

The  accumulation  of  this  substance,  vulgarly  called  tartar,  often  takes  place 
with  great  rapidity,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  dental  arches  are  almost  coin- 
pletelj  incrusted  with  it  Calculous,  gouty,  and  dyspeptic  persons  are  partico- 
larly  liable  to  it ;  and  it  is  also  frequently  witnessed  during  pregnancy  and  lacta- 
tion. The  deposit  ordinarily  begins  around  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  just  beneath 
the  free  margin  of  the  gum.  As  it  increases  in  quantity,  it  produces  the  most 
disastrous  effects,  exciting  irritation  in  the  soft  parts,  which,  in  its  turn,  leads  to 
absorption  of  the  gum  and  alveolar  processes,  until  the  teeth,  deprived  of  their 
support,  are  loosened,  and  at  length  drop  out 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  matter  is  derived  directly  from  the  mncont 
secretions  of  the  mouth,  vitiated  by  chronic  irritation ;  but  the  more  plausible 
opinion  is  that  it  is  exclusively  furnished  by  the  salivary  glands,  being  held  in 
solution  by  the  fluid  which  it  is  the  office  of  these  organs  to  elaborate.  This 
view  of  the  subject  is  not  only  supported  by  the  analogy  which  obtains  in  the 
formation  of  urinary  calculi,  but  by  the  fact  that  this  substance  is  always  most 
abundantly  deposited  upon  the  superior  grinders  and  the  inferior  incisors,  teeth 
which  lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  orifices  of  the  salivary  ducts ;  and  al£o 
by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  the  salivary 
secretion. 

The  treatment  of  tartar  consists  in  its  early  removal  by  means  of  a  brush  and 
soft  powder ;  or,  if  this  is  inadequate,  by  a  suitable  scaling  instrument  If  the 
matter  is  very  firmly  adherent,  the  operation  must  be  performed  with  great  care, 
otherwise  there  will  be  danger  of  loosening  the  teeth,  as  the  point  of  the  instni- 
ment  is  carried  around  their  necks,  between  the  gum  and  the  concretion.  Re-accu- 
mulation is  prevented  by  diligent  attention  to  cleanliness  and  to  the  general  health. 

13.  Toothache, — This  affection,  technically  known  as  odontalgia,  is  usually 
caused  by  caries  of  the  teeth,  leading  to  exposure  of  the  nerve-pulp  to  the  air, 
to  the  juices  of  the  mouth,  and  to  various  kinds  of  extraneous  matter.  It  may 
also  be  caused  by  inflammation  and  thickening  of  the  dental  periosteum,  by  ne- 
crosis of  the  teeth,  exostosis,  external  injury,  profuse  salivation,  and  varioos 
morbid  affections  of  the  gums  and  jaws.  There  is  a  form  of  odontalgia  whidi 
occurs  in  gouty,  rheumatic  subjects,  apparently  unconnected  with  any  oi^anie 
lesion  whatever  of  the  teeth.  Occasionally,  again,  the  disease  is  of  a  neuralgic 
character,  coming  on  in  violent  paroxysms,  which,. however,  seldom  observe  any 
regularity  in  regard  to  the  period  of  their  recurrence. 

However  induced,  odontalgia  is  generally  characterized  by  atrodons  pains,  of 
a  throbbing,  jumping  nature,  deep-seated,  and,  although  most  severe  at  the  »eat 
of  the  disease,  darting  with  great  violence  along  the  branches  of  the  filth  pair  of 
nerves  distributed  to  the  affected  jaw.  In  some  cases,  the  pain  is  duU«  aching, 
or  gnawing.  It  is  always  aggravated  by  exposure  to  coldl,  by  disorder  of  the 
general  health,  by  cold  and  hot  drinks,  by  acid,  alkaline,  and  saocbarine  matter, 
and  by  recumbency.  Hence,  it  is  almost  always  worse  at  night  after  the  patient 
retires  to  his  bed,  the  throbbing  commencing  the  moment  the  bead  touches  (he 
pillow.    In  the  more  severe  forms  of  odontalgia,  the  pain  eJtteods  to  the  ear 
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along  the  nerroiis  cord  of  the  tympanum ;  and  there  is  generally  great  soreneBs 
of  the  face,  temple,  and  even  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head.  Children, 
preg^Dt  women,  and  dyspeptic  persons  are  extremely  prone  to  suffer  from  tooth- 
ache from  the  most  trivial  circumstances. 

The  treatment  of  odontalgia  must  depend  very  much  upon  the  nature  of  its 
exeitiDg  causes.  When  it  has  been  induced  by  caries,  and  the  decay  has  ad- 
ranced  so  fiu*  as  to  render  the  preservation  of  the  tooth  a  matter  of  impossibility, 
the  only  proper  remedy  is  immediate  extraction,  before  there  is  any  serious 
inflammation  of  the  gum  and  jaw.  The  same  course  is  pursued  when  a  tooth  is 
necroised,  or  the  seat  of  exostosis ;  wheu  there  is  chronic  thickening  of  the  dental 
periosteom,  with  the  repeated  formation  of  abscesses ;  or,  finally,  when  the  affected 
orgnn  has  measurably  lost  its  connection  with  the  alveolar  process,  whether  from 
dii^ase  in  the  organ  itself,  or  in  the  jaw.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  decay  is  com- 
paratively trifling,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  retain  the  tooth,  and  with  this 
view  the  cavity  should  be  gently  filled  with  cotton,  wet  with  a  strong  solution 
of  morphia,  aconite,  and  tannin,  which  often  arrests  the  pain  in  a  few  minutes. 
If  the  suffering  is  very  severe,  the  patient  should  at  once  take  an  active  cathartic, 
especially  when  there  is  considerable  derangement  of  the  general  health.  The 
aedidne  may  be  followed,  if  necessary,  by  a  full  anodyne  and  diaphoretic. 
Should  there  be  much  swelling  of  the  gums,  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied,  or, 
if  these  cannot  be  had,  the  parts  may  be  freely  divided  with  the  knife.  Pain  in 
the  ear  is  best  relieved  by  laudanum,  and  of  the  face  by  a  hop  poultice,  or,  what 
is  better,  an  aumoniated  liniment,  strongly  charged  with  morphia  and  tincture 
of  aconite.  When  the  pain  is  dependent  upon  malarious  influences,  quinine  and 
arsenic  will  be  proper ;  if  upon  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis,  relief  will  prob- 
ably be  afforded  by  colchicum.  If  matter  form,  it  must  speedily  be  evacuated. 
The  offending  tooth  should  not  be  extracted  so  long  as  there  is  much  inflamma- 
tkm.  If  the  organ  can  be  saved,  it  should  be  plugged  as  soon  as  it  can  bear  the 
necessary  manipulation.  Of  the  numerous  domestic  remedies  for  odontalgia, 
there  is  not  a  solitary  one  deserving  of  any  attention ;  most  of  them,  in  fact,  are 
much  more  hurtful  than  beneficial. 

14.  Extraction  of  Teeth, — Extraction  of  the  teeth  may  become  necessary  for 
varions  reasons,  but  more  especially  for  the  relief  of  pain  consequent  upon  caries 
sad  necrosis  of  these  organs,  and  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  their  position. 
In  children,  the  operation  is  often  required  to  make  way  for  the  permanent  teeth. 
The  decidnous  teeth  are  always  easy  of  extraction,  owing  to  the  partial  absorption 
of  their  roots ;  the  permanent,  on  the  contrary,  often  demand  great  skill  for  their 
saccessfol  removal,  especially  when  they  are  much  decayed,  when  they  are  unusu- 
ally brittle,  or  when  their  fangs  are  very  firmly  adherent,  or  widely  separated.  In 
the  former  case,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  break  off,  while,  in  the  latter,  it  is  some- 
times impossible  to  dislodge  them  without  fracturing  the  alveolar  process.  There 
is  generally  a  great-prejudice,  even  on  the  part  of  dentists,  against  the  extraction 
of  the  deciduous  teeth,  on  the  supposition  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  interfere  with 
the  development  of  the  permanent  set  I  have  been  at  much  pains  to  inquire 
into  this  matter,  and  am  satisfied  that  the  idea  is  altogether  erroneous ;  on  the 
eontrary,  the  operation,  so  far  from  being  injurious,  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
eminently  beneficial,  not  only  Velieving  pain,  but  conducing  to  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  the  future  organs. 

The  patient,  during  the  operation,  sits  npon  a  chair  or  a  low  stool,  as  may  be 
most  convenient ;  if  the  surgeon  stands  behind,  he  himself,  of  course,  supports 
the  head,  otherwise  this  function  is  performed  by  an  assistant  The  office  of  the 
dmttftt  is  always  furnished  with  a  high-backed  chair,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
head«  If  chloroform  is  given,  the  patient  must  be  partially  recumbent,  and  it 
wilt  be  well  not  to  carry  the  aneesthetic  effect  to  complete  unconsciousness,  lest 
barm  should  result  Ether  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  more  safe  for  the  extrac- 
Iton  of  the  teeth,  and  should,  therefore,  be  preferred,  especially  as  its  administra- 
tioQ  does  not  require  recumbency,  or  much  care  of  any  kind.  If  the  patient  is 
an  adult,  it  will  be  proper,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  to  separate  the  gum  care- 
fully from  the  affected  tooth,  down  to  the  very  neck  of  the  organ,  with  the  twofold 
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object  of  prereottDg  laceration  of  the  Bof%  parts,  and  of  facilitaUng  tb«  extractioD ; 
bot  in  the  child,  no  such  precaution  is  ever  required,  as  the  cooDection  between 
these  BtructureB  is  much  lesB  intimate  than  in  the  adult  The  operation  ie  readilj 
performed  with  what  is  called  the  gum-lancet,  represented  in  fig.  324. 


r 
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The  inelrumenU  required  for  the  extraction  of  the  teeth  are  the  forcepg,  key, 
elevator,  and  hook,  the  latter  two  being  particularly  useful  in  the  removal  of 
stomps,  and  of  loose,  deciduous  teeth. 

1.  Forceps. — The  forceps  should  be  provided  with  short,  stont  blades,  rari- 
ously  shaped,  with  a  view  to  their  easy  adaptation  to  the  difierent  classes  of 
teeth,  as  well  as  the  same  classes  in  the  two  jaws,  and  be  rather  sharp  at  the 
edges,  that  they  may  be  readily  passed  down  between  the  gum  and  the  tooth,  in 
close  contact  with  the  border  of  the  alveolar  process.  The  inBtrument  shonld 
be  large  in  the  handle  so  as  to  afford  a  firm  grasp  for  the  baud.     The  annexed 

Fig.  32G.  Fig.  326.  ^.  327. 


Dmnnt  tatat  ot  losiU  hnrpt. 

cnta,  GgB.  835,  326,  827,  represent  the  different  forms  of  forests  usnally  found  ia 
the  dentist's  case ;  but  the  ordinary  operator  will  rarely  require  more  than  two, 
one  straight,  for  the  incisors  and  cuspids,  the  other  curved,  for  the  bicuspids  ud 
grinders. 

The  incisors,  cuspids,  and  hicospids  are  extracted  on  the  principle  of  rotation 
and  traction,  the  first  movement  being  intended  to  separate  the  tooth  from  its 
connections,  the  second  to  lift  it  from  its  socket  Usually  more  force  is-  re- 
quired for  the  removal  of  the  cuspids  and  bicuspids  than  for  the  diaiodgMnfilt 
of  the  incisors.     The  rule  is  to  apply  the  blades  of  the  forceps  ae  near  as  foi^ 
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128.     This  procedure, 

mnj  case,   Is   partlcniarlj  necessaiy  Fig.  326. 

whfa  the  tooth  is  much  decayed.    The 

iDtinimeDt  should  bo  held  firmlj'  in 

(be  hand,  bnt  no  more  force  ehoald  be 

applied  tbao  is  absolutely  Qecessary  to 

prcTCDt  it  ihim  slipping.     If  this  pre- 

csatioQ  is  neglected,  there  will  bo 

great  danger  of  cmshing  the  tooth, 

and   BO   complicating   the  operation.  Uods  or  uiiing  >  looib. 

Ib  extracting  a  bicuspid,  the  orgsn 

Blionid  be  loosened  by  presiting  it  several  times  outwards  and  inwards,  as  it  is,  in 

great  measure,  insusceptible  of  rotatory  motion  ;  as  soon  aa  it  begins  to  yield, 

dblodgement  is  effected  by  elevating  or  deprensiDg  the  band,  according  as  the 

tooth  is  a  lower  or  an  npper  one. 

Extraction  of  the  molar  teeth  or  grinders  is  effected  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  of  tbe  bicnspidg ;  that  ia,  the  forcepa  are  applied  very  Grmly  to  the  neck  of 
tbe  organ,  which  Is  then  pressed  acTeral  times  ontwarda  and  inwarda,  until  it 
feels  decidedly  loose,  when  it  may  readily  be  disengaged  from  ita  socket.  Tbe 
wisdom  teeth,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  tbeir  roots,  are  always  easily  remoTed, 
CDtaparatively  little  lateral  motion  and  traction  sufficing  for  the  pnrpose.  The 
nioBt  BDJtahle  instnimeat  for  the  extraction  of  the  lower  windom  l«eth  ia  tlie 
■ciwor-bladed  forceps,  now  generally  osed  by  dentists. 

8.  £ey. — The  key  is  now  seldom  employed  for  the  extraction  of  tbe  teetb  ;  it 
is  an  awkward,  clumsy  instrument,  and  often  does  great  mischief,  bruising  and 
lacersting  tbe  gum,  splintering  the  alveolar  process,  and  inflicting  severe  pain. 
Moreover,  unless  particular  care  is  taken  in  its  application,  the  operation  is  very 
liible  to  be  attended  with  ^ctnre  of  the  body  of  the  tooth,  leaving  the  fangs  in 
their  sockets,  from  which  it  will  afterwards  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  dislodge  them.  The  forceps,  therefore,  always  deserve 
a  decided  preference.     Nevertheless,  there  are  circumstancea  Fig-  329. 

which  may  render  a  resort  to  the  key  very  proper,  if  not  ab- 
eolutety  indisponaable ;  especially  when  the  teeth  are  nnusnally 
la^,  or  very  firmly  imbedded  in  the  jaw,  and  the  operator 
doe>  not  possess  the  requisite  atrengtb  for  the  efficient  nee  of 
tbe  forc«p8. 

Tbe  application  of  the  key  is  condncted  npon  tbe  same 
general  pnnciplea  as  that  of  the  forceps.     The  gum  being 
«etl  separated,  the  point  of  the  instrument  is  pressed  down 
between  it  and  tbe  neck  of  tbe  tootb,  whidi  is  then  lifted  per- 
pendicnlarly,  or  nearly  so,  from  its  sockets,  the  whole  pro- 
cedure conuBting  in  a  forcible  dislocation  of  the  organ.     If 
tbe  key  is  too  long,  or  applied  too  high  up,  it  will  almost  in-    AppiiuUoiiorihskar. 
eritably  break  off  tbe  crown,  or  fracture  the  jaw.     The  pro- 
per posiUoQ  of  the  inEtroment  is  exhibited  in  fig.  339.     To  guard  againat  mis- 
hips,  the  surgeon  afaonid  be  provided  with  aeventl  keys,  of  different  shapes  and 
sixes,  BO  as  to  adapt  tbem  to  the  exigenciea  of  each  particular  case. 

In  Operating  upon  the  inferior  bicuspids  and  tbe  upper  grindera,  the  fulcrum 
ii  applied  to  the  Inner  aurface  of  the  jaw,  and  to  the  out«T  in  operating  upon  the 
lower  grinders,  tbe  wiadom  teeth  being  always  removed  with  the  forcepa. 

Pig.  330. 
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f!Tmptom«  are  discoloration,  with  a  soft  and  spongy  state  of  the  affected  struc- 
tares,  more  or  loss  pain,  and  an  increase  of  the  mucous  and  salivary  secretions. 
Wben  the  disea^^e  is  severe  or  protracted,  the  teeth  are  apt  to  become  loose,  and 
the  patient  finds  it  difficult  to  masticate. 

The  treaimeni  mast  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause.  Calcu- 
lous deposits  most  be  removed,  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  rectified,  and 
the  general  health  improved.  The  milder  cases  will  often  get  well  spontaneously, 
or  under  the  influence  of  a  brisk  cathartic  and  the  use  of  an  astringent  mouth- 
wash. When  the  inflammation  has  been  occasioned  by  mercury,  the  most  ap- 
propriate remedies  are  purgatives,  strong  lotions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  the  liberal 
exhibition  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  with  leeches  and  warm  poultices  to  the  neck  and 
jawB.     In  obstinate  cases  emetics  of  ipecacuanha  will  prove  useful. 

3.  Ulceration. — One  of  the  most  frequent  lesions  of  the  gum  is  ulceration, 
pTDduced  by  an  accumulation  of  tartar  around  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  The  pres- 
f  u^  that  is  thus  exerted  excites  inflammatory  action,  leading  to  great  thickening, 
Bpongines«,  and  discoloration  of  the  gum,  with  erosion  of  its  substance.  In  this 
way  the  teeth  are  entirely  denuded  at  their  necks,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
ofken  drop  from  their  sockets,  or  become  so  loose  as  to  be  useless.  The  treatment 
eoasiste  in  the  removal  of  the  offending  tartar,  and  the  use  of  medicated  lotions, 
containing  alum,  tannin,  and  myrrh.  The  milder  cases  will  generally  rapidly 
yield  under  the  application  of  powdered  alum. 

4  Mortification. — The  gum,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
is  liable  to  mortification,  from  excessive  mercurial  action,  the  fumes  of  phosphorus, 
uid  probably  also  from  causes  which  exert  their  influence  chiefly  through  the  con- 
stitution. Of  this  nature  appears  to  be  that  variety  of  mortification  which  has 
been  so  ably  described  by  the  old  writers  under  the  name  of ''  black  canker,"  and 
bj  Dr.  B.  H.  Coates,  under  that  of  the  "gangrenous  ulcer"  of  the  mouth.  Al- 
though it  may  begin  at  any  part  of  the  mucous  membrane,  yet,  in  by  far  the 
gf^ater  number  of  cases,  it  makes  its  appearance  at  the  edges  of  the  gum,  over 
the  neck  of  the  central  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  form  of  a  whitish,  cine- 
ritioDs,  or  reddish  ulcer,  which  varies  in  diameter  from  half  a  line  to  the  eighth 
of  4n  inch.  In  this  state,  the  disease  may  continue  for  several  weeks,  if  not 
months;  but  more  commonly  it  extends  its  ravages,  affecting  either  a  large 
portion  of  the  dental  arches,  or  passing  down  in  the  direction  of  the  sockets 
of  the  teeth,  which,  together  with  their  periosteum  and  the  alveolar  processes, 
trp  gradually  deprived  of  their  vitality.  The  soft  parts,  in  the  meanwhile, 
a^Dme  a  dirty,  blackish  appearance ;  and,  on  being  detached,  leave  a  ragged, 
sloughing  ulcer,  which  is  the  seat  of  a  foul,  sanious  discharge,  of  so  excessively 
•md  a  nature  as  to  excoriate  whatever  texture  it  may  touch.  In  this  manner, 
the  disease  appears  to  be  frequently  propagated  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cheeks  and  lips,  where  it  generally  spreads  with  great  rapidity,  until  the  parts 
tre  completely  perforated,  or  a  black  gangrenous  spot  manifests  itself  upon  the 
external  surfEice. 

The  true  pathology  of  this  disease  is  still  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  almost 
whoUy  confined  in  its  attacks  to  young,  weakly  subjects,  and  occasionally  dis- 
plays an  endemic  tendency.  Thus,  of  240  children  observed  by  Dr.  Coates  in 
the  Philadelphia  Asylum,  upwards  of  70  were  more  or  less  affected  with  the 
primary  ulcer  at  one  time.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  complaint  there  is  little  or 
DO  pain,  the  system  is  free  from  excitement,  and  the  appetite  and  strength  are 
scarcely  at  all  impaired.  When  the  sloughing  process,  however,  has  fairly  com- 
menced, the  child  suffers  much  local  distress,  and  is  harassed  with  constant  fever. 
IHsdection  has  thrown  no  light  upon  this  singular  variety  of  gangrene. 

The  irtaJtmeni  must  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause.  Sup- 
porting measures,  as  quinine,  iron,  ammonia,  and  brandy,  with  a  nutritious  diet, 
ve  indispeasable,  and  do  more  than  anything  else  to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ts^.  The  most  appropriate  local  remedies  are  lotions  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury, 
titrate  of  nilver,  chloride  of  iron,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  along  with  permanga- 
nftte  of  potassa,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  excessive  fetor  If  the  disease 
utcnds  to  the  cheeks,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  topical  use  of  iodine. 
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5.  Infiammalory  Enlargement. — Enormous  enlargemwt  of  the  gams  is  Mm*- 
times  witnessed,  especiullf  in  scurvj.  Wbea  thus  affected,  they  sre  of  4  red, 
livid,  or  purple  appearance,  and  of  a  Boft,  spong;  consiRtence,  generally  bleediag 
on  the  slightest  touch,  and  forming  two  laige  ridgea,  in  which  the  teeth,  looK 
and  discolored,  are,  at  times,  almost  completely  buried.  The  enlargement  is  d 
an  inflammatory  nature,  and  probably  depends  npon  a  depraved  state  of  the 
system,  produced  by  impoverished  diet  and  other  depressing  influences. 

The  treatment  is  constitntional  and  local.  Tonics,  as  qaiaiue  and  the  minenj 
acids,  Mid  notritioas  diet,  with  brandy,  wine,  or  porter,  are  generally  required. 
When  tb«re  is  a  marked  scorbutic  state  of  the  system,  subacid  vegetables  sod 
drinks  ore  indicated.  The  swollen  gnma  shonld  be  freqnentiy  scarified,  or  era 
partially  cut  away,  and  tonched  once  a  day  vith  a  strong  solution  of  nitric  aeid. 
In  a  remarkable  case  of  this  disease,  under  my  charge,  in  1851,  more  benefit  «u 
obtained  from  this  application  than  fh>m  any  other  of  the  nnmerons  articles  that 
were  tried,  Including  creasote,  copper,  iron,  myrrh,  and  alum.  The  teeth  shoald 
not  be  extracted,  unless  they  are  hopelessly  loose,  as  they  generally  regain  their 
bold  dnring  convalesceiice.  Any  tartar  that  may  incrast  them  shoald,  uf  cooiw, 
be  carefblly  removed. 

6.  Mypetirophy. — The  gums  are  subject  to  congenital  hypertrophy,  some- 
times giving  rise  to  remarkable  deformity  of  the  mouth  and  lips.  The  only 
case  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen  came  under  my  observation  in  a  lad  tea 
years  old,  remarkable  for  his  stunted  development,  ill-shaped  head,  and  large 
abdomen.  The  morbid  growth  afi'ected  the  gums  of  both  jaws,  and  was  of  % 
dense,  fibroid  structure.  It  first  began  to  attract  attention  at  the  age  of  nine 
months,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  its  history,  that  it  had  existed  ^x>m  birth. 

The  gum  of  the  upper  jaw  formed  a  tumor  of  a  pale  color,  inelastic,  perfectly 
insensible,  and  of  firm  consistence,  presenting  very  much  the  appearance  of  the 
snont  of  a  hog.  It  stood  off  very  obliquely,  and  received  bat  a  very  partial 
covering  from  the  corresponding  lip.  It  was  rough  on  the  surfoce,  and  vai 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter,  its  width  baviDg 
been  about  one  inch  and  a  half.  At  its  firee  margin,  which  was  qnite  irregiitu^ 
was  seen  the  tip  of  the  left  central  incisor.  Extending  back  from  this  tumor,  oa 
each  side  of  the  whole  length  of  the  Jaw,  was  the  enlarged  gum,  fonning  a  thick, 
broad  ridge,  completely  imbedding  the  teeth.  At  several  pointa,  particularly 
behind,  the  morbid  growth  was  more  than  nine  lines  in  width  ;  in  front  and  ii 
the  middle  it  was  less.  It  was  of  a  more  florid 
Pig.  332.  color  than  the  main  tumor,  but  of  about  the 

same  degree  of  consistence.  Opposite  the  bi- 
cuspid teeth,  on  each  side,  it  exhibited  a  re- 
markably granulated  appearance,  the  excres- 
cences having  a  pediculated  foim,  and  beii^ 
folded  upon  each  other.  Projecting  towaidi 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  it  greatly  enemacbeJ 
upon  this  cavity,  lessening  its  capacity,  and 
thus  interfering  with  its  functions,  oa  well  M 
with  speech  and  respiration. 

The  lower  gum  was  in  the  same  conditioii  ■> 
the  upper,  being  equally  hard  and  insensible^ 
but  less  developed.  It  was  of  a  biniah  ftorid 
complexion,  and  larger  in  front  and  behind  thia 
at  the  intermediate  points;  its  free  sur&co  km 
uneven,  and  so  prominent  as  to  hide  all  the 
teeth,  except  the  central  ineison,  the  point  of 
the  right  cuspid,  and  the  cuspe  of  each  deci- 
duous and  first  permanent  molars.  This  sis- 
BypRiniphror  uatgao*.  gulsr  formation  is  well  shown  by  the  accon- 

panying  cut,  fig.  333.  The  treatmeot  consiiiad 
of  thorough  removd,  by  means  of  scalpels  and  scaling  instnifflants.  A  good 
deal  of  blood  was  lost,  and  the  t^eration,  which  bod  to  Im  several  times  repntod, 
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WM  necMsarily  tedious.  Dr.  J.  N.  M.  Lynch,  of  Kentucky,  who  was  kind  enough 
to  hting  this  patient  to  me  four  years  ago,  lately  informed  me  that  the  gums 
bare  again  commenced  to  grow,  and  that  there  is  marked  disease  of  the  heart, 
▼tth  considerable  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  the  arches  of  the  palate,  and  the 
ptpille  of  the  tongue. 

T.  Cancroid  Disease. — The  gums  are  liable  to  carcinoma,  generally  of  a 
secondary  character,  being  caused  by  an  extension  of  the  disease  from  the 
lower  lip  and  jaw.  I  have  now  under  my  care  a  man,  aged  fifty,  in  whom  it 
began  in  the  sublingual  glands.  Occasionally,  however,  it  originates  in  the  gum 
itself  In  what  is  called  epulis,  described  in  a  preceding  page,  the  morbid  action 
prabably  always,  or  nearly  always,  takes  its  rise  in  the  periosteum  of  the  teeth. 

TUMOBS  or  THE  SPHENO-MAXILLABT  F088A. 

As  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  affections  of  the  Jaws,  I  may  here  briefly  describe 
what  are  called  tumors  of  the  spheno-maxiilary  fossa,  a  subject  lately  discussed 
with  much  care  by  Professor  Langenbeck,  of  Berlin. 

These  tumors  may  be  of  various  kinds,  as  the  fibroid,  vascular,  osseous,  and 
meephBloid,  all  of  which  are  capable  of  considerable  bulk,  and  of  penetrating, 
daring  their  devdopment,  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  thus  destroying  life.  Their 
dtagnoeis  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance,  especially  as  they  may  be 
easOy  and  safely  removed  in  the  eariier  stages  of  their  existence. 

The  precise  point  of  origin  of  these  morbid  growths  is  variable ;  in  general, 
ttey  s{raiiig  from  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  from  the  body  of 
tbis  bone,  or  ftrom  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  However  this  may  be,  they 
always  advance,  at  first,  in  the  direction  of  the  least  resistance,  which  is  above 
tad  below  the  malar  bone,  where  they,  consequently,  soon  slightly  elevate  the 
cheek  and  temple.  In  time,  they  cover  the  whole  exterior  of  the  upper  jaw, 
dkteod  the  temporal  fossa,  and  penetrate  the  orbit  through  the  spheno-maxiliary 
iasure,  pushing  the  ball  of  the  eye  upwards  and  somewhat  forwards.  They  also 
gndoally  fbrce  their  way  through  the  spheno-palatine  foramen  into  the  posterior 
aares,  driving  the  mucous  membrane  before  them,  and  thus  occasioning  more 
or  less  obstruction  of  the  nose.  The  facial  portion  of  the  morbid  growth  usually 
preeeots  a  remarkably  constricted  appearance,  owing  to  the  situation  of  the  malar 
boop.  The  resistance  of  the  pterygoid  foscia  effectually  prevents  the  tumor 
fhnn  descending  into  the  cervical  region.  Severe  pain  is  generally  experienced, 
eq)edaUy  when  the  mass  is  of  large  size,  and,  in  that  event,  there  is  also  great 
diftcuhy  in  opening  the  mouth. 

The  fibrous  tumor  of  the  spheno-maxiliary  fossa  is  characterised  by  its  slow 
development  and  great  firmness ;  the  vascular,  by  its  softness,  by  its  deceptive 
lease  of  fluctuation,  and  by  its  marked  diminution  under  pressure.  The  osseous 
toaor,  betides  being  rare,  grows  very  tardily,  and  seldom  attains  a  large  balk. 
its  great  feature  is  its  excessive  hardness.  The  encephaloid  tumor  is  distin- 
gniued  here,  as  evervwhere  else,  by  the  rapidity  of  its  formation,  by  its  unequal 
consistence,  and  by  tne  great  volume  which  it  is  capable  of  attaining.  Perfora- 
tion of  the  cranium  cannot  be  diagnosticated  with  certainty,  inasmuch  as  it  may 
occur  without  inducing  any  symptoms.  Touth  and  middle  age  are  the  periods 
of  Ulb  most  obnoxious  to  these  different  morbid  growths. 

The  extirpation  of  these  tumors  can  only  be  effectually  accomplished  by  the 
removal  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  malar  bone  with  the  saw  or  pliers.  The 
i&dsioDS  through  the  integuments  should  be  shaped  in  such  a  manner  as  that, 
while  they  afford  Aree  access  to  the  morbid  mass,  they  may  not  lead  to  any 
nadne  defbnolty.  The  temporal  muscle  must,  of  course,  be  divided,  either  par- 
tially or  completely.  The  attachment  of  the  growth  is  usually  by  a  comparatively 
nnail  pedicle  Ko  serious  embarrassment  need  be  anticipated  from  hemorrhage, 
eipedally  if  the  tumor  is  kept  free  from  the  knife. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

DISEASES  AND   INJURIES   OF  THE    MOUTH    AND 

THBOAT. 

SECT.  I. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LIP& 

The  lips  are  liable  to  wounds,  hypertrophy,  encysted  and  raseolar  tomors, 
eversion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  carcinoma,  and  congenital  fissure. 

1.  Wounds, — Incised  wounds  of  the  lips,  if  treated  with  the  twisted  Buturc, 
readily  unite  by  the  adhesive  process.  To  insure  this,  however,  and  also  to  pre- 
vent deformity  from  unseemly  scars,  the  edges  should  be  carefiilly  cleansed,  and 
approximated  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  The  bleeding  may  be  considerable, 
but  is  effectually  arrested  by  the  twisted  suture,  which  is  always  preferable  in 
this  situation,  both  on  this  account  and  on  every  other,  to  the  interrupted.  The 
ligature  is  just  as  improper  here  as  in  the  operation  for  hare-lip.  Lacerated, 
punctured,  and  gunshot  wounds  of  the  lips  are  treated  on  the  same  principles  as 
incised. 

2.  Carbuncular  Inflammation. — The  lip  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  a  species 
of  carbuncle,  and,  if  the  case  is  misunderstood,  or  improperly  treated,  the  results 
may  be  most  disastrous  to  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  features.  The  chi^ 
local  remedy,  of  course,  is  free  incision,  made,  if  possible,  on  the  side  of  the 
mucous  surface,  in  order  to  avoid  disfiguring  scars.  The  application  of  iodine 
and  suitable  internal  means  will  assist  in  preventing  the  spread  of  tiie  disease. 

In  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  May,  1854,  Dr.  WO- 
lard  Parker  has  described  what  he  calls  a  "Peculiar  Form  of  Inflammation  of 
the  Lips  and  Face,  resembling  Malignant  Pustule."  In  the  three  cases  which 
illustrate  his  paper,  the  disease  began  in  a  pustule  upon  the  lower  lip,  from  which 
it  gradually  extended  to  the  neighboring  structures,  as  the  cheeks,  upper  lip, 
nose,  and  neck,  which  soon  became  excessively  hard,  livid,  painfU,  swollen,  and 
finally  gangrenous.  The  affection  was  characterized  by  unusual  depression  of  the 
vital  powers,  and  two  of  the  cases  speedily  terminated  fatally.  The  patients  were 
young  men,  of  temperate  habits,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  in  the  ei^oyment 
of  good  health,  none  having  been  exposed  to  any  poisonous  influence,  either  local 
or  constitutional.  From  the  symptoms  which  attended  the  disease,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  carbuncle  and  malignant  pustule,  especially 
the  latter,  than  to  any  other  known  affection. 

3.  Ulcers, — Ulcers  of  the  lips  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  they  may  be 
either  common  or  specific.  The  former  usually  present  themselves  in  the  form 
of  shallow  fissures,  cracks,  or  excoriations,  as  the  result  of  disorder  of  the  digest- 
ive apparatus,  and  readily  yield  to  simple  remedies,  as  blue  mass,  and  a  proper 
regulation  of  the  diet,  aided  by  mildly  astringent  lotions,  Turner's  cerate,  or 
weak  citrine  ointment  In  the  more  obstinate  cases,  active  purgation,  and  the 
occasional  application  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  may  be  necessary. 

The  syphilitic  ulcer  of  the  lips  is  generally  the  result  of  direct  inoculation, 
presenting  itself  as  a  primary  sore  upon  the  labial  border.  OccasionaUr,  the 
disease  begins  at  the  commissure,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  upper  lip  is  laore 
prone  to  suffer  than  the  lower.  The  chancre,  commencing  either  in  the  Ibrm  of  a 
little  vesicle  or  fissure,  soon  spreads,  involving  the  entire  thickness  of  the  fif^ 
which  becomes  hard,  stiff,  and  painful.  The  discharge  is  thin  and  unheahby, 
and  signs  of  constitutional  involvement  at  length  manifest  themselves,  especiaUy 
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enlu-^emeDt  of  the  Ijmphatic  gaiigltona  at  the  chia  and  base  of  the  jaw,  and 
Tuioas  cutaneous  eraptioos,  as  the  papular  and  ezautbematoas.  The  treatment 
BQst  be  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  aa  that  of  chancre  upon  the  penis. 
If  the  ulcer  ie  of  a  consecntire  character,  the  proper  internal  remedy  will  be 
iodide  of  potassium  with  bichloride  of  mercury. 

4.  Byperinyphy. — Hypertrophy  occurs  almost  eiclusively  in  the  apper  lip,  in 
youDg  scrofijlong  subjects.  I  have  seen  it  most  frequently  in  females,  but  males 
are  by  no  means  exempt  from  it  The  lip  is  hard,  firm,  rigid,  and  more  than 
tiric«  the  natural  thickness;  the  subcutaneous  veins  are  unusually  conspicuous; 
the  skin  is  prone  to  ulceration ;  and  the  countenance  has  a  singularly  puffy  and 
disfigured  appearanee.  The  disease  is  often  associated  with  eruptions  of  the 
scalp,  peorophthalmia,  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  and  other  marks  of  the  atru< 
moDs  diathesis,  and  may  last  tor  months  and  even  years,  before  it  is  finally 
eradicated.  The  best  diagnostic  signs  are  the  firm  and  rigid  feet  of  the  part,  aa 
Mc«rtained  by  the  thumb  and  finger,  the  obstinacy  of  the  swelling,  and  the 
afaeence  of  disease  of  the  gums  and  teeth,  together  with  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
system  just  mentioned.  Attention  to  the  cbytopoietic  organs,  the  exhibition  of 
iodide  of  iron,  and  the  topical  use  of  tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  weak  ointment  of 
iodide  of  lead,  constitute  the  the  means  which  hare  succeeded  best  in  my  own 
hands.  Occasionally,  the  cure  is  greatly  expedited  by  the  application  of  a  few 
leeches.  In  obstinate  cases,  a  mild  coarse  of  mercury  may  be  required.  The 
operations  which  have  been  proposed,  and  occasionally  performed,  for  the  relief 
of  this  affection,  are  entirely  unnecessary. 

A  very  rare  species  of  hypertrophy  of  the  upper  lip,  apparently  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  strumous  diathesis,  is  occasionally  met  with.  It  occurs 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  young  subjects  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
thirty,  and,  while  it  involves  all  the  structures  of  the  part,  it  depends  mainly 
opou  a  great  increase  of  the  mucons  follicles,  and  their  connecting  cellular  tissue. 
The  glands  vary  in  size  from  a  mustard  seed  to  that  of  a  swan  shot,  and  are  so 
cloeety  aggregated  as  to  form  a  distinct  tumor  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line, 
of  a  deep  red  color.  The  inner  surface  of  the  tumor  is  dotted  with  numerous 
orifices,  which  are  nothing  but  the  months  of  the  enlarged  follicles,  and  which 
are  constantly  bedewed  with  mucous  fluid,  which  stands  upon  them  in  small 
dropA.  The  fibrous  structure  of  the  skin  is  remarkably  developed,  and  the 
lining  membrane  is  not  only  thickened,  bat. more  or  less  chapped,  ulcerated,  or 
fiHured.  The  lip,  wbich  boa  a  hard,  tough,  leathery  feel,  is  very  prominent,  and 
is  greatly  everted  at  its  free  border.  Its  external  surface  is  generally  natural. 
The  affection  is  free  from  pain,  but  the  part  is  stiff  and  devoid  of  feeling.  The 
proper  remedy  is  excision  of  an  elliptical  portion  of  the  everted  lip,  including  the 
enlarged  glands,  and  approximation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  by  the  interrupted 
wture. 

5.  EncyUed  Tumors. — The  encysted  tumoris  almost  peculiar  to  the  lower  lip, 
OD  the  inner  surface  of  which  it  has  its  seat,  as  seen  iu  fig.  833,  from  one  of  my 
patients.     It  is  usually  solitary,  and  depends  essen- 

tiaily  upon  the  obstruction  of  one  of  the  glands  which  Fig-  333. 

are  fouud  in  such  abundance  in  this  situation.     It  is 

generally  spherical  in  its  shape,  semi-pell  acid,  elastic, 

movable,  and  from  the  size  of  a  cherry-stone  to  that 

oi  a  hazelnut.    Its  walls  are  thin,  but  rather  firm,  and 

iu  cavity  is  occupied  by  a  thick,  glairy  fluid,  similar 

to  the  white  of  eggs.     The  roplneas  of  this  fluid  is 

sometimes  remarkable,  and  cases  occur  in  which  it 

resembles  the  vitreons  humor  of  the  eye.    The  cystic 

tofflor  ordinarly  forms  without  any  assignable  cause ; 

its  pr<^^B3  is  slow,  and  it  is  seldom  productive  of 

mncb  pain,  the  chief  inconvenience  which  the  patient      Bncriud  inaor  ot  a*  iswtr  tip. 

nffers  being  a  certain  degree  of  stiffness  of  the  lip. 

Sometimes  it  ulcerates  and  discharges  its  contents,  when  it  is  apt  to  become  sore 

and  t«ader.     So  far  as  I  know,  the  first  account  of  this  disease  was  published  in 
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my  Elements  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  id  1839.     A  similar  bat  Biaalkc  tunor 
occasionally  Tonna  on  the  free  mai^a  of  the  opper  lip. 

In  the  early  stage  of  this  affection  a  cure  may  occasionally  be  effected  by  tb« 
qiplication  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  eapecially  if  the  tnmor  is  previonsly  punc- 
tured, so  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  escape  of  its  coat«at8 ;  but.  Id 
general,  the  most  certain  remedy  is  incision  with  enncleatloo  of  the  cyst,  vbich, 
■8  I  know  from  experience,  is  always  easily  accomplished  with  the  forceps.  la 
old  cases,  when  the  cyst  has  contracted  firm  adhesions  to  the  sairounding  strao- 
tures,  a  portion  of  it  may  be  cut  away,  and  the  remainder  cauterised  with  nitr»t« 
of  silver.  Unless  perfect  removal  is  effected,  reproduction  of  the  disease  nuij 
be  anticipated.  When  the  tumor  is  seated  on  the  tree  margin  of  the  lip,  the  pre- 
ferable operation  is  excision,  on  account  of  the  diCBcatty  of  eaocleatioo. 

6.  Vascular  Tumors. — Both  lips,  but  more  particnlariy  the  npper,  are  lisbto 
to  vascular  tamore,  principally  of  the  nature  of  congenita  nerus.  la  one  case, 
perhaps,  there  is  a  predominance  of  the  arterial,  ID  another  of  the  rroous,  element, 
while  in  a  third  they  are  nearly  eqnaljy  balanced.  When  the  arterial  material 
abounds,  the  disease  may  possess  all  the  characteristic  featnres  of  aneurism  bj 
anastomosis,  pnlsating  synchronously  with  the  heart,  and  expanding  under  the 
influence  of  tiie  passions.  The  morbid  growth  may  be  limited  to  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  cose,  involre  all  the  tissues  of 
the  lip,  forming  sometimes  a  mass  of  considerable  extent  and  bulk.  It  ia  easily 
distinguished  by  its  history,  its  soft,  erectile  character,  its  scariet  or  porple  color, 
and  its  freedom  from  pain  and  malignancy.  The  proper  remedy  is  ligotioa  wbtu 
the  tumor  is  small  and  superficial ;  excision,  when  it  is  large  and  deep-seated. 

T.  Cancer. — It  is  a  very  singular  and  inexplicable  fact  that,  while  the  npper 
lip  ia  the  exclusive  seat  of  hare-lip,  the  lower  lip  suffers  almost  exclnslTely  from 
carcinomas  This  disease,  which  is  peculiar  to  those  of  advanced  years,  occurs 
in  both  sexes,  and  may  begin  in  a  small,  bluish,  shot-like  tnmor,  just  beneath  tJie 
mucous  membrane,  in  a  dark,  warty  excrescence,  or  in  a  small  cleft,  cbap,  or 
fissure.  The  probability  is  that  it  generally  takes  its  rise  in  one  of  the  maoooa 
follicles,  or  in  the  submncons  cellular  tissue,  from  which  it  gradually  extends  to 
the  other  component  elements  of  the  lip.  which  often,  in  consequence,  acquires 
an  immense  bolk.  The  part,  at  first,  feels  stiff  and  uncomfortable,  it  then  be- 
comes hard  and  rigid,  and,  fiaally,  giving  way  at  one  or  more  points,  it  forma  a 
large  nlcerated  mass,  having  a  fonl,  bleeding,  fungous  appearance.  The  pain, 
from  the  start,  is  characteristic,  being  lancinating,  pricking,  aching,  bnming,  or 
scalding,  and  darting  about  in  various  directions  with  great  rapidity.  The 
open  surface  is  the  seat  of  a  sanions,  fetid,  and  irritating  discharge,  and,  at  timtM^ 
of  considerate  hemorrhage.  As  the  malady  advances,  it  gradually  inTadea  the 
gums,  jaws,  and  neighboring  lymphatic  gangliooa;  the  teeth  become  looee 
and  finally  drop  fVom  their  sockets;  the  couDteuauce  exhibits  a  peculiar  eada- 
veroDB  aspect;  the  body  progressively  emaciates;  and  the  poor  patient  is  ul- 
timately worn  out  by  hectic  irritation.  The  period  at  which  death  ocean 
ranges,  on  an  average,  from  nine  to  eighteen  moatba  from  the  commencement  «f 
the  malady. 

The  annexed  sketch,  fig.  834,  sbowi  this  disease  in  its  earlier  stagea,  aa  • 

small,  hard  tubercle.     Fig.  33f>,  taken  from  one  of  my  private  cases,  o^ibHa 

cancer  of  the  lip  in  aa  open  Ibnn,  long  afler  the 

Pig.  3^.  occurrence  of  ulceratioo.    The  microscopical  cltttac- 

ters  of  the  malady  are  displayed  in  6g.  SS6,  than  a 

drawing  by  Dr.  Da  Costa. 

The  caiues  of  cancer  of  the  lip  are  nnknown. 
Writers  and  teachers  who  profess  to  ba  de^y  vened 
in  the  etiology  ot  the  affection  have  gravely  refenwl 
its  origin  to  the  habit  of  smoking  with  a  short  clsf 
pipe,  which,  becoming  heated,  irritates  the  niDcaiii 
stractnres,  and  thns  lays  the  foundatioa  of  the  dis- 
SpiiiitLiuinK  or  ib«  lowar  lip  la  iM  *^*-  Such  an  opinion  would  be  entitled  to  raapecl, 
utiiH  •»«■■.  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  sattjectfl  of  oaunr 
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of  the  lip  often  da  not  nse  tobacco  in  »ay  form  whatever.     White  we  are  igDO- 
nnt  of  the  real  caase  of  the  diseue,  it  ib  iaterestiug  to  know  that  it  is  not  always 


u  Eual  as  carcinoma  in  other  part^  of  the  body.  Tbia  circumstance  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  malady  is  often  of  the  epithelial  kind,  which,  as  was  atat«d 
elsewhere,  is  geDerally  mnch  less  malignant  than  trne  BcirHins,  and,  consequently, 
mocii  more  amenable  to  treatment. 

The  only  reliable  remedy  for  this  disease  is  excision,  performed  early  and 
freeh-,  whUe  the  local  mischief  is  still,  as  it  were,  in  its  infancy.    Alt  other  treat- 
ment here  is  aa  unarailing  as  in  similar  disease 
dsevheic,  the  only  bene&t  which  it  can  afford  Fig-  33?. 

being  palliation.  When  the  tumor  is  BuperGcial, 
■nd  limited  mainly  to  the  prolabial  surface,  it  may 
be  remoTed  by  circamscribing  it  with  an  elliptical 
neision,  aa  in  fig.  837,  the  edges  of  which  are 
■Aerwards  neatly  approximated  by  the  nninterrupted  suture  ;  the  parts  heal  by 
the  firet  intention,  and  the  cure  is  foUowed  by  hardly  any  deformity.  When  the 
ioTolTcineat  in  more  exl«nei7e,  embracing  the  entire  thickness  of  the  lip,  ablation 
is  tAected  by  two  incisions,  one  on  each  aide  of  the  tamor,  extending  from  the 
prolabial  margin  down  towards  the  chin,  where  they  meet  at  an  acnte  angle,  like 
the  lines  of  the  letter  Y,  aa  in  fig.  338.  Prorided"  the 
nnlting  chasm  is  not  very  great,  the  raw  edges  are  ^i-  339- 

pUced  in  exact  apposition,  and  retained  by  the  twisted 
mtnre,  as  in  the  operation  for  hare-lip.  The  bleeding, 
■bicfa  is  sometimee  coasideraUe,  is  temporarily  con- 
trolled by  the  finger  of  an  assistant,  and  permanently 
hjtbe  contact  of  the  abraded  tissues.  Occasionally  it  is 
Mccasary  to  cut  away  nearly  the  whole  lip,  and  yet  it 
is  remaiicabta  what  little  deformity  is  produced.  In 
mtk  eases,  approximation  is,  of  course,  not  sought  for ; 
the  bleeding  vessels  are  eecared  by  ligature ;  and  the 
gap  is  left  to  granulate,  like  a  commoa  snppuradng 

The  period  at  which  reenrrenco  may  be  looked  for 
■flerexeision  of  this  disease  does  not,  in  general,  exceed 
fiTeorsix  months.     In  a  few  instances  I  have  known  it      Bpiiu«iisittBe(riirtii«ur 
to  exceed  several  years.     Hannorer  has  related  the  case 

of  a  man  in  whom  relapse  did  not  occur  for  upwards  of  tweWe  yeara  He  was 
operaied  upon,  for  the  first  time,  in  May,  1834,  the  disease  having  then  already 
exiited  fur  two  yeara.    In  1846,  the  second  excision  was  perfom^  the  third  ia 
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1849,  and  the  fourth  id  1850,  trith  good  refialts  np  to  1853.  Similar  cues  haro 
been  reported  by  Cline,  Lloyd,  aod  other  surgeons. 

In  1846, 1  excised  the  central  portion  of  the  lower  lip,  embracing  folly  one- 
half  of  its  extent,  on  accoant  of  cancer,  for  a  gentleman,  aged  forty  years. 
The  tumor  was  aboat  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  hard,  firm,  and  the  seal  of 
sharp,  lancinating  pain.  Six  years  after  there  was  no  return  of  the  disease.  In 
1842,  1  assisted  Dr.  Dodson  in  extirpating  the  lip  of  a  man  fifty  years  old.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  margin  of  the  lip  was  indnrated,  and  coTered  with  a  fun- 
gous growth,  which  hud  made  its  appearance  seventeen  months  prenonsly,  in 
the  form  of  a  small  wart.  Ulceration  at  length  set  in  ;  the  pain  Was  of  a  severe, 
baming,  darting  character,  and  the  discharge  was  thin,  sanious,  and  extremelj 
fetid.  The  tumor  was  of  scirrhous  consistence,  and  the  incisions  included  nearly 
the  entire  lip,  from  one  commiasure  to  the  other.  There  was  no  lymphatic  in* 
Tolvemcnt.  I  saw  this  man  nine  years  after  the  operation  in  perfect  health. 
An  eminent  physician  became  affected  with  cancer  of  the  lip  in  1820.  The  dis- 
ease continued  to  increase  for  six  years,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  a  powerfal 
escharotic.  Relapse  occurring  some  time  after,  the  affected  parts  were  carefally 
excised,  in  1830,  by  ProfesBor  Dudley,  of  Lexington.  From  that  period  there 
was  no  return  of  disease,  and  the  gentleman  finally  died  at  aa  advanced  age, 
upwards  of  twenty-five  years  after  the  operation. 

The  resnlt  of  my  observation  is  that  the  disease  is  most  liable  to  relapse  when 
it  is  of  rapid  development,  especially  in  young  and  middle-aged  sohjeets. 
Speedy  repnilalatton  may  always  be  anticipated  when  operative  interference  is 
delayed  until  ulceration  has  set  in,  or  until  there  is  involvement  of  the  neighbor- 
ing structures.  But  even  here  there  is  an  occasional  exception,  as  in  an  instance 
reported  by  Dr.  Stont,  of  Easton,  in  which  there  was  do  recurrence  of  disease 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  although  the  entire  lower  lip  and  more  than  half  of 
the  upper,  along  with  the  central  portion  of  the  lower  jaw,  had  been  removed. 
The  worst  cases  for  operation  are  those  io  which  there  is  marked  lymphatic 
involvement. 

8.  Eversion  of  (he  Mucous  MembroTie. — This  affection  is  peculiar  to  the  upper 
lip,  and  may  exist  either  as  a  congenital  vice,  as  a  consequence  of  simple  hyper- 
trophy from  the  habit  of  biting  the  part,  or  as 

Vig-  ^3!).  the  result  of  a  preternatural  elongation  of  the 

labial  frenum.  However  induced,  it  presents 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  horizontal  fold 
when  the  individual  laughs,  and  gives  the  part 
the  appearance  of  a  double  lip,  as  in  fig.  S39, 
from  one  of  my  patients.  The  deformity  is 
remedied  by  removing  an  elliptical  portion  of 
the  lining  membrane,  along  with  some  of  Um 
^nbi,  lip.  glandular  structure,  and  tacking  t^^ther  the 

edges  of  the  wound  with  the  interrupted  suture. 

The  operation  is  best  done  with  the  scissors.     If  the  frcnnm  alone  is  at  holt,  it 

should  be  duly  abbreviated. 

9.  Hare-Lip. — Hare-lip  is  a  congenital  cleft,  so  termed  on  accotint  of  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  the  lip  of  the  hare.  It  exhibits  itself  in  Bcrend  varietioa  of 
form,  from  the  merest  fissure  to  the  most  horrible  and  disgaBting  chasm.  It  may 
be  single  or  double,  simple  or  complicated.  The  relative  frequency  of  these 
different  varieties  is  not  determined ;  but  it  Is  certain  that  Uiey  are  sonciently 
common,  and  they  should,  therefore,  be  studied  with  great  attention.  The  npner 
lip  alone  ia  their  seat,  and  they  affect  the  left  side  much  oftener  than  the  rigot. 
A  mesial  fissure  is  extremely  rare,  and  probably  never  occura  without  beiog  ac- 
companied by  a  lateral  one. 

In  the  most  simple  form  of  the  defect,  there  is  merely  a  fissure  in  the  lip,  ex- 
tending from  its  inferior  border  as  far  up  as  the  gnm ;  its  edges,  of  which  the 
outer  is  always  more  or  less  oblique,  are  rounded  off,  covered  by  mneom  idmi- 
brane,  and  of  a  florid  red  color.  Their  consistence  is  consider^ly  graater  tban 
that  of  the  other  labial  structures,  and,  on  being  held  together,  they  art  w«&  to 
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form,  bj  their  divergence  below,  a  sort  of  triangle,  the  base  of  which  corres- 
poDds  with  the  free  uiargin  of  the  lip.  In  another  class  of  cases  the  cleft  is  not 
only  wider,  but  extends  conBiderabljr  higher  up,  perhaps  even  into  the  nose, 
which,  iu  consequence,  is  usually  somewhat  flattened  at  the  side,  as  seen  in  &g. 
S40,  from  a  clioical  case.  The  jaw  in  this,  aa  in  the  former  variety,  is  entirely 
normal. 


Fig.  340. 


Pig.  341. 


In  double  hare-lip,  fig,  341,  there  are,  aa  the 
name  implies,  two  fissures,  with  an  intermedi- 
ate central  piece,  which  varies  much  in  size, 
shape,  and  direction,  being  sometimes  broad 
and  quadrangular,  but  more  generally  narrow, 
elongated,  or  mammillated.  The  framework 
of  this  part  consists  of  two  distinct  portions, 
HD|i*iun-up.  corresponding  with  the  incisive  bones  of  the 

iiifcnur  animals,  and  forming  a  ronnded  knob, 

connectod  by  a  narrow  neck  to  the  nasal  septnm.     It  is  commonly  very  obliqae, 

■ometimes,  indeed,  almost  horizontal  in  its  direction,  is  oft«D  very  imperfectly 

covered  by  skin,  contains  the  rudiments  of  the  central  incisor  teeth,  and  almost 

invariably  coexists  with   cleft  palate  and 

deformity  of  the  noso.     The  fissures  bonnd-  Fig.  342.  Fig.  343. 

iDg  this  knob  are  not  always  of  the  same 

size  and  shape ;    on  the  contrary,  one  b 

freqaently  much  wider,  aa  well  aa  longer 

and  more  curved,  than   the  other.     They 

may  both  extend  into  the  nose,  or  one  may 

do  BO,  and  the  other,  perhaps,  not  reach 

higher  up  than  the  gum.     Figs.  342  and 

34S  represent  the  more  common  forma  of 

the  septum. 

The  complications  of  hare-lip  are  vari- 
ous, and  deserving  of  attention.     One  of  [>eformitjartiisjftwiab(i«.Up. 

the  most  simple  is  that  in  which  the  labial 

fisBore  is  blended  with  a  depression,  prominence,  or  cleft  in  the  alveolar  process 

of  the  jaw-bone.     The  cleft  may  be  partial  or  complete  ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is 

generally,  if  not  always,  connected  with  flattening  and  deformity  of  the  corres- 

Koding  side  of  the  nose,  and,  not  uufrequently,  also  with  fissure  of  the  palate, 
double  bare-lip,  the  openings  in  the  soft  strnctnres  are  almost  always  asso- 
ciated with  malformation  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  They  pass  round  the  cen- 
tral knob,  at  the  posterior  surface  of  which  they  become  continuous  with  the 
palatiDfl  fissure,  which  generally  extends  both  through  the  hard  and  soft  parts  aa 
far  aa  the  extremity  of  the  uvula. 

Hare-lip  is  sometimes  associated  with  other  congenital  malformations.  I  have 
witnessed  its  coexistence  with  club-foot,  bifid  spine,  and  scrotal  hernia,  and 
lately  I  saw  an  instance  where,  along  with  a  horrible  cleft  in  the  palate,  there 
was  great  deformity  of  the  hands,  one  of  which  was  deprived  of  three  fingers, 
and  tbe  other  of  one  finger  and  the  thnmb. 
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Mr.  Fei^trason  has  described  a  very  singular  case  of  hare*lip  In  an  infant,  in 
whom  a  fissnre  on  the  left  side  of  the  apper  lip,  resembling  that  nsually  ealled 
hare-lip,  coexisted  with  a  fissnre  on  the  right  side,  extending  from  the  angle  of 
the  month  upwards  and  outwards,  as  far  as  the  malar  bone,  without  oommnnicat* 
ing  with  the  nostril.  The  track  was  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  and  there  was 
a  slight  depression  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum.  The  disfigurement  was 
greatly^ncreased  by  the  defective  condition  of  the  left  lower  lid,  which  looked  as 
if  it  had  been  torn  and  tacked  to  the  eyeball. 

Of  the  cause  of  hare-lip  we  are  entirely  ignorant  That  it  is  the  result  of  an 
arrest  of  development  is  certain  ;  but  how  this  arrest  is  ftoiiitd  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  stalincs  cadat  »  regard  to 
the  relative  frequency  of  the  affection  in  the  two  sexes.  In  nty  owb  practice  I 
have  seen  it  nearly  as  often  in  one  as  in  the  other. 

Hare-lip  occasionally  occurs  in  several  members  of  the  same  family ;  sod  a 
case  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Lightfoot,  of  Kenttieky.  in 
which  this  malformation  has  shown  itself  in  four  saecessive  generations,  nostly 
in  its  double  form. 

Hare-lip,  besides  being  very  unseemly,  and,  consequently,  an  object  of  coiwlant 
attention  and  remark  on  the  part  of  others,  interferes  materially  with  sucking, 
deglutition,  and  articulation.  In  the  worst  grades  of  the  affection,  as  when  the 
fissure  is  double,  or  associated  with  cleft-palate,  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  for 
the  child  to  obtain  the  requisite  amount  of  nourishment,  much,  if  not  most,  of 
what  is  attempted  to  be  swallowed  regurgitating  by  tks  month.  As  h/t  grows 
up,  he  finds  himself  unable  to  pronounce  labial  sounds^  sad  thus,  unless  Ike  defect 
is  early  remedied,  his  education  must  necessarily  siiffer,  if,  faideed«  it  be  not 
entirely  neglected. 

The  malformation  under  consideration  can  only  be  relieved  by  operation;  and 
the  question,  consequently,  arises  at  what  period  should  it  be  performed,  whether, 
almost  immediately  after  birth,  within  the  first  few  months,  or  not  until  the  child 
has  attained  the  age  of  two  or  three  years  f  There  are  few  subjects  in  surgery 
which  have  been  more  frequently  or  more  thoroughly  discussed  than  this  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  I  am  not  certain,  however,  that  the  numerous 
controversies  that  have  grown  out  of  it  have  been  of  much  benefit  in  settling  the 
point;  for  my  opinion  is  that,  practically  considered,  surgeons  are  governed, 
in  this  matter,  more  by  the  results  of  their  own  experience  than  by  the  writings 
of  their  professional  brethren.  As  in  most  other  cases,  so  in  this,  the  probU 
bility  is  that  a  middle  course  is  the  safest ;  at  all  events,  it  is  the  one  which  I 
have  mjself  commonly  pursued,  and  thus  far  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  regret  it^ 
My  convietk>n  has  long  been  that  the  most  eligible  period  is  from  the  third  to 
the  sixth  nonth,  or  a  short  time  before  the  appearance  of  the  first  teeth ;  the 
operation  is  then  usually  borne  well,  there  is  no  danger  of  convulsions,  and  the 
adhesive  process  generally  proceeds  most  kindly.  In  very  simple  cases,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  attempt  it  earlier ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  double,  or  very  compli- 
cated hare-lip,  I  almost  always  postpone  it  until  the  child  has  attained  its  second 
or  third  year.  The  operation  in  this  variety  of  hare-lip  is  a  very  serious  one ; 
there  must  always  necessarily  be  more  or  less  loss  of  blood ;  the  shock  is  fre- 
quently severe ;  and  the  resulting  inflammation  may  be  over-active ;  valid  reasons^ 
I  conceive,  for  the  exercise  of  caution  and  judgment  In  the  few  cases  in  which 
I  have  peHbrmed  the  operation  under  such  circumstances,  the  issue  has  been  any- 
thing else  than  gratifying.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that,  in  an  undertaking  of 
so  much  importance  as  this  confessedly  is,  it  is  of  vast  consequence  that  the 
general  health  should  be  as  good  as  possible ;  a  feeble,  irritable,  or  anemic  state 
of  the  system  is  little  favorable  to  the  adhesive  process. 

The  operation  being  determined  upon,  the  cnild  is  wrapped  np  in  a  strong 
i^pron,  in  order  to  render  it  as  passive  and  helpless  as  possible  while  its  different 
stages  are  gone  through  with.  If  he  is  very  young,  he  is  placed  upon  the  knees 
of  an  assistant,  the  head  beiug  nearly  perpendicular,  and  held  firmly  by  another 
assistant  standing  behind.  Secured  in  this  manner,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  suffer 
any  inconvenience  from  the  bleeding,  as  the  blood  will  not  be  so  apt  to  flow  into 
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Fig.  344. 


tbe  throat     If  he  la  Tery  anruly,  he  may  be  put  partially  under  the  influence 
<rf  cbloroform,  hot  the  full  effect  of  the  medicine  is  never  necessary. 

The  operation,  as  it  is  usually  performed,  may  be  divided  into  three  stages. 
In  the  first,  the  lip  is  extensively  detached  from  the  gums,  sometimes  as  high  up 
even  as  the  noee,  especially  in  bad  cases.  This  I  regard  as  a  step  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  regard  to  the  form  and  beauty  of  the  new  lip,  for  so,  in  truth,  it 
may  be  called.  The  second  stage  consists  in  paring  the  edges  of  the  fissure, 
and  the  third  in  approximating  them  with  the  twisted  suture.  The  instruments 
required  are  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed  scalpel,  a  pair  of  scissors,  forceps,  a  sponge- 
mop,  and  a  few  small  pins  with  glass  heada 

Everything  being  arranged,  and  the  child  firmly  secured,  the  lip  is  carefully 
dissected  off  the  gums,  after  which  the  edges  of  the  fissure  are  pared  with  the 
»!une  instrument,  or,  what  will  usually  answer  equally  well,  a  pair  of  scissors. 
If  the  knife  is  used,  it  is  inserted  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  cleft  and  brought 
oat  at  the  lower,  the  surgeon  cutting  towai^  himsell  In  executing  this  part 
of  the  operation,  the  serious  error  is  frequently  committed  of  removing  too  little 
substance,  in  consequence  of  which,  when  the  edges  are  approximated,  there  is 
an  unsightly  notch  at  the  prolabial  surface  of  the  wound,  which  nothing  short  of 
another  operation  can  efface.  My  invariable  practice  is  to  cut  away  the  whole 
of  the  rounded  portion  of  the  fissure,  and  also,  whenever  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
substance,  to  impart  to  the  incisions  a  slightly  curvilinear  direction,  so  that  the 
notch  alluded  to  shall  be  effectually  prevented,  and  the  lip  receive  its  proper  length. 

If  algaigne,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  prolabial  notch,  which  is  so  apt  to 
follow  the  ordinary  operation,  especially  when  carelessly  done,  has  proposed  to 
pare  the  edges  of  the  fissure  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  two  angular  flaps 
below,  which,  when  brought  together,  shall  effectually  obviate  the  defect.  The 
procediure  will  be  readfly  understood  by  reference  to  fig.  344.  If,  when  the 
parts  are  healed,  the  flf^s  should  be  found  to  be  re- 
dundant, they  can  easily  be  retrenched  with  the  knife 
or  scissors.  Professor  March,  of  Albany,  accom- 
plishes the  same  object  by  means  of  a  pair  of  for- 
ceps, each  blade  of  which  terminates  in  a  transverse 
jaw,  convex  at  its  free  extremity,  and  serrated  within, 
80  as  to  secure  a  better  hold  upon  the  lip. 

The  hemorrhage  attendant  upon  the  paring  of  the 
edges  of  the  cleft  is  easily  controUed  by  the  thumb 
and  finger  of  an  assistant,  or  by  pressure  upon  the 
focial  artery  as  it  passes  over  the  body  of  the  lower 
jaw.  If  any  blood  falls  into  the  mouth,  it  is  at  once 
removed  with  the  finger,  or  a  suitable  sp<mge-mop. 

The  edges  of  the  fissure  having  been  thoroughly  refireshed,  or,  more  properly 
spewing,  excised,  are  accurately  approximated,  and  retained  by  the  twisted 
suture,  the  only  one  which,  in  my  judgment,  should  ever  be  employed  in  this 
operation.  Three  pins  are  generally  required ;  they  should  be  from  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  according  to  the  width  of  the  gap, 
strong  and  well  tempered,  yet  delicate,  very  sharp,  and  provided  each  with  a 
glass  bead.  The  first  instrument  is  inserted  on  a  level  with  the  red  border  of 
the  Up,  about  three  lines  from  the  raw  surface,  and  is  brought  out  at  a  corre- 
sponding point  on  the  opposite  side,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the 
Up  beis^  in  firont  of  it  A  strong  silk  thread,  properly  waxed, 
is  then  wrapped  round  the  pin,  not  in  the  form  of  a  figure  8,  as 
is  usually  recommended,  but  elliptically,  as  in  fig.  345,  and 
neither  90  firmly,  on  the  one  hand,  as  to  create  undue  tension, 
nor  80  loosely,  on  the  other,  as  to  prevent  perfect  apposition. 
Another  pin  is  passed,  in  the  same  manner,  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  wound,  and,  finally,  a  third  near  its  upper  extremity, 
just  below  the  nose.  Sometimes  two  pins  are  quite  sufficient, 
while,  at  other  times,  as  many  as  four  may  be  required.  The 
pins  havix^  all  been  wrapped,  the  ends  of  the  threads  may  be        Har«-iip  Mimre. 


Malgfti?ne*s  operation.    The  dotted 
lines  mark  the  flKtnre. 


Fig.  345. 
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passed  from  one  to  the  other  across  the  interstices,  being  thus  made  to  enbserre 
the  purpose  of  adhesive  strips.  All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  cut  off 
the  point  of  each  instrument  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  lest  they  shonld  become 
entangled  in  the  pillow,  or  the  little  patient  hart  his  bands.  In  perfortniog  this 
apparently  trivial  part  of  the  operation,  the  surgeon  makes  moderately  firm 
pressure  upon  the  centre  of  each  pin,  otherwise  it  may,  if  not  well  tempered, 
break  in  the  substance  of  the  lip,  and  thus  necessitate  the  introduction  of  another. 

Some  surgeons  give  the  preference,  in  performing  this  operation,  to  the  com- 
mon interrupted  suture,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  good  cure  may  be  effected 
in  this  way,  especially  if  the  treatment  is  aided  by  a  few  narrow  adhesiTe  stripe. 
I  must  say,  however,  that,  after  long  experience,  I  consider  the  operation  above 
described  as  altogether  superior. 

No  dressing  is  required  after  the  operation.  The  part  is  kept  cool  and  quiet, 
to  insure  adhesive  action ;  and  the  child  is  fed  with  the  spoon,  the  most  saitable 
diet  being  milk,  arrowroot,  or  chicken  broth  with  soft-boiled  rice.  The  apper 
and  middle  pins  are  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  the  lower  one  being 
left  in  twenty-foar  hours  longer.  The  threads,  which  soon  become  permanently 
glued  to  the  lip  by  plastic  matter,  are  permitted  to  drop  off  spontaneously,  as 
they  often  perform  excellent  service  in  maintaining  apposition  after  the  more  efll- 
cient  means  have  been  removed.  If  any  portion  of  the  wound  remains  open,  it 
is  touched  lightly  with  a  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  or,  if  the  gap  is  considera- 
ble, apposition  is  effected  by  the  twisted  suture,  as  in  the  first  instance.  If  the 
chasm  is  very  large,  additional  support  is  furnished  by  carrying  a  long  and  rather 
stout  pin  completely  through  the  lip,  at  the  distance  of  at  least  half  an  inch  from 
each  edge  of  the  wound.  Such  a  proceeding  will  be  found  to  be  much  more  eifi- 
cacious  than  the  use  of  an  adhesive  strip,  stretched  from  one  cheek  to  the  other. 

The  operation  for  double  hare-lip,  although  conducted  upon  the  same  principles 
as  that  for  single,  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  concomi- 
tant deformity.  If  the  intervening  piece  is  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  completely 
covered  by  skin,  and  of  proper  length,  all  that  is  required  is  to  close  the  fissures 
in  the  usual  manner ;  not  generally,  however,  at  one  time,  but  after  an  interval 
of  several  weeks,  unless  the  child  is  uncommonly  strong  and  well  developed, 
otherwise  the  shock  and  loss  of  blood  will  be  likely  to  interfere  with  the  adhe- 
sion. If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  oblique,  or  almost  horizontal,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  rectify  it  by  separating  it  carefully  ftom  the  nose,  and  then 
pressing  it  back  with  a  pair  of  stout  forceps,  or,  as  I  ordinarily  do,  with  the 
fingers,  having  previously  incised  it  with  a  strong  knife.  The  part  is  kept  ia 
place  by  means  of  a  narrow  strip  of  adhesive  plaster,  renewed  from  time  to  time; 
and  after  it  is  thoroughly  healed,  its  edges  are  pared  and  approximated  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  division  of  the  septum  is  generally  attended  with  consider- 
able bleeding,  which  should  of  course  be  promptly  checked. 

When  the  intermaxillary  septum  is  excessively  deformed,  it  should  be  excised 
either  with  the  bone-nippers,  a  strong  scalpel,  or  a  small  saw.  Smart  hemo^ 
rhage,  from  the  division  of  the  artery  of  the  nasal  septum,  usually  attends  the 
operation,  but,  in  general,  soon  ceases  spontaneously,  or  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
pressure  with  the  finger.  Should  it  prove  troublesome,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
touch  the  bleeding  orifice  with  a  heated  probe,  or  to  apply  a  graduated  compren 
and  roller.  In  the  latter  case,  the  paring  of  the  edges  of  the  now  larige  and 
single  cleft  must  be  postponed  until  the  child  has  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  operation.  Removal  of  the  intermaxillary  septum  in  double  faare-Iip  is  not 
unattended  with  danger.  I  have  heard  of  at  least  one  instance  in  which  it  ooca^ 
sioned  death. 

It  has  been  proposed,  in  double  hare-lip,  to  rectify  the  ricioaa  positipn  of  the 
central  piece  by  systematic  compression,  made  either  with  the  finger  or  a  spring* 
truss,  not  unlike  the  instrument  used  in  the  treatment  of  umbilical  hernia.  In 
my  own  practice,  however,  I  have  seen  no  benefit  from  the  proceeding,  and  I 
believe  that  it  will  generally  be  found  inapplicable,  or  whoAy  inefficient  In 
removing  this  structure,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  encroach  too  modi 
upon  the  nasal  septum,  otherwise  the  lip  will  be  certain  to  have  a  flat  and  de- 
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prvsMd  sppearuice.  Indeed,  it  is  a  good  plan,  in  moBt  cases,  to  retain  a  portion 
uf  it,  for  the  purpose  of  Bnpporting  the  soft  parts ;  and  thia  may  always  be  easily 
eiioiigh  done  it  the  bone  is  divided  perpendicnlarly  throngfa  the  alveolar  process, 
tbe  teeth,  if  any  protrude,  having  previously  been  extracted.  When  the  patient 
bu  reached  the  proper  age,  tbe  piece  thns  retained  can  readily  be  retrenched, 
snd  the  diasm  filled  with  an  artificial  jaw.  Another  circnmstance.  Dot  to  be 
neglected  where  removal  of  the  intermediate  body  is  demanded,  is  to  save  a 
portioD  of  itfi  cutaneons  covering ;  this  should  be  properly  shaped,  and  fastened, 
at  the  close  of  tbe  operation,  by  several  abort,  delicate  needles,  to  Uie  naaal  sep- 
tum, which  it  thus  serves  to  render  more  prominent  and  seemly. 

When  the  chasm  is  uncommonly  tai^e,  as  oflen  happens  when  the  intervening 
rabsloDce  is  removed,  the  tension  of  the  parts  may  be  so  great  as  to  require  sup- 
port.   The  most  suitable  contrivance  for 

this  purpose  will  be  found  to  be  that  ^-  346. 

sketched  in  fig.  846.  It  was  devised  by 
3dr.  Hainsby,  and  is  ao  arranged  as  to 
press  each  cheeli  over  towards  the  mid- 
dle line. 

Whea  the  malformation  is  associated 
with  a  cleft  in  the  alveolar  process  of  tbe 
jaw,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  ob- 
Uterate  the  latter,  provided  it  is  not  very 
large,  before  we  operate  for  the  cure  of 
the  fonuer.  This  may  often  be  very 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  especially  if 
Uie  treatment  is  commenced  within  a  few 
days  after  birth,  by  the  plan  originally 
■uggested  by  Dr.  Hullihen.  It  simply 
coDsista  in  the  application  of  several 
layers  of  adhesive  strips  to  each  cheek, 
tbie  inner  ends  of  which  extend  across  tbe 
lip  beneath  the  nose,  where  tbey  are 
drawn  together  by  ligatures,  daily  tight- 
ened nntil  the  oppoaite  edges  are  brought 

into  contact     The  dressing,  which  need  H^Dibr'i  nbHk  «on)piH»r. 

not  be  renewed  oftener  that  once  a  week, 

does  not  interfere  with  sucking,  and  usually  effects  ita  ot^jcct  in  from  one  to  two 
months. 

When  this  treatment  succeeds,  Dr.  Fundenberg,  of  Maryland,  advises  that  the 
borders  of  the  cleft  should  be  carefiilly  pared,  and  approximated  by  a  strong  liga- 
ture, passed  through  each  side  of  the  jaw,  one-thinl  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  uf 
the  fissure,  and  tied  as  firmly  as  possible  while  the  two  bones  are  pressed  forcibly 
together  by  an  aaaistant.  The  suture  is  retained  for  eight  or  ten  days,  the  cheeks 
being  snpported  in  the  interval  by  adhesive  strips,  arranged  as  already  indicated. 
This  mode  of  treatment  is  highly  ingenious,  and  deserving  of  a  fair  trial.  It  is, 
of  course,  to  be  resorted  to  only  in  very  young  children,  before  the  osseous  tissue 
has  acquired  much  solidity. 

I  had  occasiou,  in  1849,  to  see  a  very  singular,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  unique 
case  of  hare-lip.  The  patient  was  a  stout,  healthy  boy,  fonr  years  of  age.  The 
deft,  which  was  congenital,  occupied  the  left  aide  of  the  cheek  and  the  corres- 
ponding commissure  of  the  mouth,  being  abont  one  inch  in  length,  by  three- 
qnarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Its  edges  were  rounded  off,  bard,  red,  and 
covered  yith  mucous  membrane,  as  in  ordinary  hare-lip.  The  child  was  unable 
tu  articulate  distinctly,  and  experienced  much  difficulty  in  controlling  his  saliva, 
rood,  and  driak.  The  parts,  pared  in  the  usual  manner,  were  approximated  by 
three  points  of  the  twisted  suture,  and  united  beautifully  by  the  first  intention. 
The  improvement  of  the  face  was  most  satisfactory.  The  annexed  sketch,  6g. 
317.  gives  an  accurate  idea  of  the  face  prior  to  the  operation. 

10.  Litwer  Lip It  ia  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  malformationa  of  the  lower 
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Tig.  347.  lip.    I  have  myself  never  soeo  a  cue  o( 

coDgenital  fisaure  here,  and,  with  the  excep- 

/         .  tion  of  that  of  Nicati,  I  do  not  know  thut 

V^'^>J  I     there  is  one  on  record.    Id  this  iustauoe  the 

cleft  seems  to  have  been  mesial. 

A  Terj  curious  maUonnation  of  the  in- 
ferior lip,  in  the  form  of  two  little  sacs,  one 
ou  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  was  de- 
Bcribed  by  Dr.  Jardine  Hurray,  in  I860. 
It  occurred  in  four  members  of  the  same 
family,  in  three  of  which  it  was  associated 
FiMun  or  ina  chMk.  with  liare-Hp.     The  poncbea,  which  occo- 

pted  the  margin  of  the  lip,  were  half  an 
inch  in  depth,  of  a  crescentic  shape,  moistened  with  g^r;  mncoB,  and  citable 
each  of  reeei?iDg  8  split  pea.  The  proper  remedy  for  soch  a  defect,  wbicb,  pro- 
bably, esseatially  coosistB  iit  a  malformation  of  a  maciparont  gland,  is.tboroog)t 
excision. 

1 1.  Oheiloplaety. — Extensive  dcstrnction  of  the  lips  sometimes  occnrs ;  genet 
ally  as  a  result  of  malignant  dieease,  accident,  or  sloughing  from  inordinate 
mere u rial izati on,  carbuocolar  inflammation,  and  other  affections.  The  deficiency 
thus  occasioned  may  generally  be  efficiently  closed  by  aa  autoplastic  opemtios, 
performed  npon  the  samo  principle  as  in  making  a  new  nose,  the  integnmental 
flap  being  borrowed  from  the  immediate  neigbborbood  of  the  gap.  When  the 
upper  lip  is  affected,  the  flap  is  generally  taken  from  the  cheek,  or  partly  from 
the  cheek  and  partly  from  the  neck.  A  similar  procedure  may  be  adopted  when 
the  outer  portion  of  the  lower  lip  is  to  be  repaired,  whereas,  when  the  deficieoey 
exists  at  its  middle,  the  skin  sboutd  be  taken  from  the  chin,  the  ineiaions,  if  Dead 
be,  being  earned  as  low  down  as  the  hyoid  bane. 

After  removal  of  the  lip  on  account  of  cancerans  disease,  an  excellent  substi- 
tute may  generally  be  made  by  raising  two  qoadrilatersl  flaps  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  by  carrying  an  inciaion  on  each 
side  obliquely  downwards,  beneath  the  jaw,  trom  the  base  of  tbe  gap,  and  then 
obliquely  upwards  and  backwards,  some  distance  beyond  the  commissure  of  tbe 
lip.  A  triangalar  piece  of  skin  ia  thas  left  at  tiie  middle  line,  the  apex  <rf  which 
is  directed  upwards,  and  serves  to  mark  the  point  of  junction  of  tbe  two  flaps,  after 

Fig.  348.  FlB-  3«. 


they  have  been  dissected  np,  and  stitch- 
ed in  place.  The  adjoining  fig.  348 
affords  a  good  idea  of  the  lines  of  incision, 
while  fig.  349  exhibits  the  appearance  of 
the  parts  after  they  have  been  united. 
Tbe  operation,  which  I  have  SQCceaefully 
performed  in  several  instances,  is  usually 
known  as  that  of  Mr.  Syme. 

12.  Coniradion  of  the  Mouth.— Th'm 
defect  is  sometimes  congenital,  but  much 
more  frequently  a  result  of  disease,  par- 
ticularly of  profuse  and  destmctive  pty- 
alism.  The  contraction  may  amount 
almost  to  complete  closure.  However 
induced,  it  is  both  unseemly  and  incon- 
venient.    In  regard  to  tbe  treatment  of 
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Each  A  coDditian,  no  Bpecial  rules  can  be  laid  dona ;  the  skill  of  the  surgeon 
will  gL-uenUI;  indicsto  tbe  course  to  be  pursued  in  each  particular  case. 

SECT.  II. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  TONQDE. 

The  principal  surgical  alTectious  of  tbe  tongue  are  wounds,  inflammation, 
okor?,  bTportropfay,  carcinoma,  tumors,  morbid  adhesions,  and  malformatiou  of 
Its  frenura. 

1.  Wound*. — Wounds  of  the  tongue  are  most  commonlj  produced  by  the  teeth 
daring  epileptic  convulsious ;  but  tbey  may  also  be  inflicted  by  balls,  and  by 
design  with  sharp  instruments.  The  hemorrhage,  which,  from  the  great  vascu- 
larity of  the  organ,  is  often  copious,  is  usually  easily  controlled  by  ligature  and 
stypticx,  especially  Ice  and  persulphate  of  iron.  When  it  proceeds  horn  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  tongue,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  the  actual  cautery. 
Wbt-n  tbe  ranine  artery  is  laid  open,  the  surgeon  may  be  compelled  to  tie  the  ' 
lingual  artery  above  tbe  great  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  are  approximated  by  the  interrupted  sutnre,  the  only 
retentive  means  of  which  the  parts  admit ;  inflammation  is  kept  in  abeyance  by 
aatiphlogistica.  Cases  occasionally  occur  in  which  the  tongue  is  almost  com- 
pletely severed,  or  in  which  the  anterior  extremity  hangs  only  by  a  few  shreds. 
Our  duty  obviously  is  to  attempt  to  save  the  parts,  not  to  cut  them  off;  and 
irith  this  view  they  should  be  closely  approximated  by  numerous  stitches,  thus 
placing  them  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  speedy  reunion.  When  there  is 
a  tendency  in  the  tongue  to  fall  back  into  the  throat,  so  as  to  threaten  suffoca- 
tioD,  or  when  it  has  lost  ita  support  from  the  destruction  of  its  muscles,  as  occa- 
sionally happens  in  gunshot  and  other  injuries,  means  must  at  once  be  adopted 
to  fasten  it  to  the  teeth  until  the  danger  ia  over. 

In  gnnshot  wounds  the  hall  occasionally  lodges  in  tbe  substance  of  the  tongue, 
where  it  may  be  undetected  for  a  long  time,  the  only  evidence,  perhaps,  of  its 
presence  being  a  fistulous  aperture,  as  in  the  case  narrated  by  Boyer,  where  a 
body  of  this  kind  had  been  retained  for  four  years.  A.  similar  instance  has  been 
reported  by  Moizin.     The  proper  remedy,  of  course,  is  excision. 

3.  OlosBttia. — Inflammation  of  the  tongue,  fig.  350,  technically  called  glossitis, 
of  a  severe  character,  is  often  caused  by  lacerated  wounds,  and  by  tbe  contact 
of  hot  water,  steam,  and  various  kinds  of  acids.     Not 
QDfrequently  the  organ  suffers  secondarily,  from  exten-  Fig.  3S0. 

sioD  of  the  disease  in  the  surrounding  parts,  as  the  ton- 
sils, palate,  gums,  teeth,  and  salivary  glands.  In  common 
pijalism,  glossitis  always  exists;  sometimes  in  a  most 
violent  degree.  In  tbe  old  method  of  treating  syphilis, 
llie  tongue  was  often  excessively  inflamed,  and  so  lai^e 
u  to  protrude  several  inches  beyond  tbe  teeth.  How- 
ever induced,  tbe  disease  is  frequently  very  severe,  and 
productive  of  immense  distress,  fW)m  tbe  great  swelling 
sad  teodwuesB  of  the  parts,  and  the  attendant  suffocative 
symptoms.  Tbe  patient  is  hardly  able  to  talk  or  swallow, 
he  pants  for  breath,  and  is  an  object  of  great  pity.    Tbe  oivhuii. 

iMgae  ftometimos  enlarges  very  suddenly,  to  an  alarming 

extent,  almost  completely  filling  the  month,  and  occasioning  excessive  embarrass- 
ment in  respiration.  Tbe  cause  of  the  attack,  which  occurs  chiefly  in  middle- 
aged  and  elderly  subjects,  is  generally  inscrutable.  In  some  of  tbe  reported 
cases  it  woe  appg^vntly  dependent  upon  the  effects  of  cold,  or  a  sudden  suppres- 
sion of  the  cutaneous  perspiration  combined  with  gastric  disorder.  The  swelling 
ii  diarocterized  by  copious  and  rapid  effusion  of  serum  and  lymph. 

The  treatment  of  glossitis  is  strictly  antiphlogistic.  If  the  patient  is  young 
and  robust,  blood  is  token  freely  from  the  arm,  the  bowels  are  thoroughly  evacu- 
sitd,  and  the  system  is  broagbt  under  the  full  influence  of  nauseants.  The  best 
topirol  applications  are  leeches  beneath  the  base  of  the  jaw,  followed  by  lai^e 
emollient  poultices.  Bleeding  from  the  ranine  veins  is  sometimes  beneficial.  In 
TOt.  II. — 30 
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the  milder  eases  the  disease  often  promptly  yields  to  astringent  lotions  and  to 
coonter-irritation  to  the  neck,  in  the  form  of  embrocations  and  ammoniaied  lini- 
ments. When  the  inflammation  is  of  an  erysipelatous  character,  the  tongue 
may  be  painted  several  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  with  a  weak  solution  of 
iodine,  or  pencilled  once  effectually  during  that  period  with  the  solid  nitrate  of 
silver.  When  suppuration,  gangrene,  or  asphyxia  is  threatened,  deep  indftions 
are  made,  to  favor  disgorgement  of  the  overloaded  vessels  and  the  escape  of  the 
effused  fluids.  The  operation,  although  followed  by  what  might  appear  to  be  an 
alarming  flow  of  blood,  is  free  from  danger,  and  is  the  only  remedy  which,  in 
such  an  event,  is  worthy  of  reliance, 

Olossitis  consequent  upon  ptyalism  is  often  a  very  painful  and  intractable  dis- 
ease. The  tongue  is  generally  much  swollen,  and  of  a  fiery  redness ;  patches 
of  lymph  form  upon  its  surface,  and  not  unfreqnently  ugly  ulcers  make  their 
appearance,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  patient's  suffering.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  the  daily  nse  of  mild  aperients,  warm  applications  to  the  head  and  neck, 
and  astringent  gargles,  of  which  the  best,  according  to  my  observation,  is  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  of  the  salt  to  a  pint 
of  water.  With  this  the  mouth  and  throat  should  be  freely  gargled  every  hour, 
or  even  oftener,  care  being  taken  always  to  retain  the  fluid  for  a  few  minutes  in 
contact  with  the  affected  parts.  The  only  disadvantage  of  this  gargle  is  that  it 
discolors  the  teeth,  an  effect  which,  however,  generally  disappears  in  a  few  daji 
after  the  discontinuance  of  the  remedy.  When  the  lead  disagrees,  or  proves 
inefi&cient,  weak  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  tannin,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
iodide  of  iron,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  or  sulphate  of  alum  may  be  emplojed 
as  a  substitute.  When  the  tongue  is  very  red  and  painful,  ulcerated,  or  covered 
with  lymph,  the  most  suitable  remedy,  in  general,  is  the  nitrate  of  silver,  drawn 
lightly  over  the  affected  surface  once  a  day. 

In  the  sudden  and  violent  forms  of  glossitis,  resulting  from  cold  or  gastric 
disorder,  relief  should  be  attempted  by  copious  bleeding  at  the  arm,  speedilj 
followed  by  an  active  emetic ;  the  bowels  should  be  freely  opened,  leeches  applied 
to  the  chin  and  side  of  the  jaw,  and  the  tongue  deeply  scarified.  If  these  mea- 
sures fail,  or  there  is  impending  suffocation,  laryngotomy  is  performed. 

3.  Ulcers, — Ulcers  of  a  syphilitic,  strumous,  mercurial,  and  simple  character 
often  exist  upon  this  organ,  and  require  much  judgment  for  their  discrimination 
and  treatment.  The  history  of  the  case,  the  habits  of  the  individual,  and  various 
other  circumstances,  will  generally  afford  important  information  respecting  their 
true  nature.  The  simple  ulcer  is  commonly  associated  with  derangement  of  the 
digestive  apparatus,  and  is  usually  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  varieties 
of  the  affection  by  its  superficial  surface,  by  the  slight  discoloration  of  the  adja- 
cent parts,  by  the  absence  of  induration,  and  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  yields 
to  treatment.  The  syphilitic  ulcer,  described  in  the  chapter  on  syphilis,  has  a 
hard  base,  a  foul,  irregular  surface,  more  or  less  discharge,  and  a  copper-colored 
appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane  around,  with  great  swelling,  pain,  and  stiff- 
ness of  the  tongue.  The  strumous  ulcer  is  not  always  easy  of  recognition,  but 
its  existence  may  be  suspected  when  there  is  an  obstinate  sore  on  the  edge  of  the 
tongue,  near  its  centre,  with  a  tumid  state  of  the  upper  lip,  an  enlarged  abdomen, 
and  other  evidences  of  the  strumous  diathesis. 

The  treatmerU  is  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  disease  upon  which  it  depends. 
The  syphilitic  form  is  best  managed  by  the  exhibition  of  iodide  of  potassiiim,  in 
combination  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  dilute  acid  nitrate  of  mercury.  In  strumous  ulceration  the  chief  remedies  are 
cod-liver  oil  and  the  different  preparations  of  iodine,  either  alone  or  in  union 
with  mercury.  The  mercurial  variety  generally  requires  no  constitotional  tivat^ 
ment,  a  cure  being  often  effected  in  a  few  days  by  the  topical  nse  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  acetate  of  sine,  and  other  astringent  loUona.  StnlUr 
means,  especially  the  former,  with  attention  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs, 
often  succeed  in  the  ordinary  form  of  ulcer  of  the  tongue.  In  all  cases,  what* 
ever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  the  strictest  attention  shoold  be 
paid  to  the  diet,  bowels,  and  secretions.     This,  indeed,  is  freqn^itly  of  itself 
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eoScieDt  to  effect  n  cure,  wbile  without  it  do  treatment,  honerer  well  coDdacted, 
will  be  likely  to  be  of  much  avail. 

4.  DiphthfHtit. — A  diphtheritic  state  of  the  tongue  \a  sometimes  observed. 
It  is  noticed  most  frequently  in  the  latter  stages  of  chronic  diseases  of  a  malig- 
nant or  incnrable  character,  accompanied  with  an  anemic  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  is  evidently  of  an  inflammatory  natnre,  and  is  nearly  always  associated 
with  soreness  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx.  The  ton^e  is  usually  somewhat  ten- 
der and  swolli'n,  with  a  feeling  of  rawness,  or  a  seuee  of  scalding,  and  is  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  adherent  lymph,  of  a  vhitiEh,  grayish,  or  drab  color.  The 
crust  sometimes  extends  over  the  whole  sarface  of  the  organ,  at  other  times  it 
occurs  in  small  spots,  strips,  or  patches.  The  gums,  cheeks,  lips,  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  even  the  fauces,  occasioDally  participate  in  the  deposit.  On  removing 
Ihii!  substance,  the  mucous  membrane  is  found  to  be  somewhat  rough,  and  height- 
ened io  color,  with,  perhaps,  here  and  there  a  slight  fissure,  abrasion,  or  ulcer. 
A  diphtheritic  state  of  the  tongue  is  occasionally  produced  by  salivation. 

The  treatment  is  mildly  antiphlogistic,  reliance  being  placed  mainly  upon  local 
measures.  Weak  washes  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  tannin,  with  honey,  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  sulphate  of  sine,  are  generally  sufficient  to  detach  the  diphtheritic 
cru.=t  and  to  remove  the  inflammation  which  causes  it.  Very  frequently  the  best 
effects  follow  the  employment  of  a  strong  gargle  of  btborate  of  soda,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  equal  parts  of  this  substance  and  of  powdered  sugar  aided  by  the  exhi- 
h'tion  of  chlorate  of  potassa. 

5.  Hypertrophy. — Hypertrophy  of  the  tongue  may  be  limited  to  its  muscular 
tabstancc,  to  its  papilla,  or  to  its  mucous  investment ;  or,  as  not  unfrequently 
happens,  all  these  structures  may  be  simultaneously  aEfccted,  as  in  fig.  351,  con- 
Etiluting  general  hypertrophy.  In  the  latter  case,  which  alone  concerns  the  sur- 
gMD,  the  organ  is  abnormally  dense,  rigid,  and  so  largo  as  to  portrude  consider- 
•bly  beyond  the  teeth,  causing  serious  obstruction  to  the  functions  of  the  month, 
tod  a  wasting  discharge  of  saliva.  The  prolapsed  part  is  from  a  few  lines  to 
three,  four,  and  even  five  inches  in  length,  by  several  inches  in  breadth  and 
ibickness.  rough  on  the  surface,  pretematu rally  flrm,  and  of  a  dark  color.  The 
pipille  are  often  five  or  six  times  as  large  as  in  the  normal  state,  and  the  mucous 

Fig.  351.  Fig.  352. 
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covering  has  more  of  the  character  of  bark  than  of  sound  structure.     The  micro- 
H«picai  I'liaracters  of  the  aO'ection  are  well  illustrated  in  fig.  3f>2,  from  a  clinical 
rawt,  b  a  child  three  years  of  age. 
The  affection,  which  ia  more  common  in  females  than  iu  males,  generally  comes 
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on  early  in  life,  being  now  and  then,  if,  indeed,  not  always,  congenital.  The 
exciting  cause  is  unknown,  though  occasionally  it  is  directly  traceable  to  inflaia- 
mation.  It  is  sometimes  associated  with  unusnal  shortness  of  the  branches  of 
the  lower  jaw,  with  great  separation  of  the  incisor  teeth.  Enlargements  of  this 
kind  are  often  extremely  vascular,  from  undue  development  of  their  minute  ves- 
sels ;  and  dissection  shows  that  their  muscular  fibres  are  transformed  into  a  pale, 
dense,  fibrous  substance,  with  hardly  any  trace  of  the  normal  structure. 

The  nature  of  this  disease  is  always  easily  detected  by  simple  inspection.  Its 
progress  is  generally  tardy,  and  free  from  pain  and  inconvenience,  save  what 
results  from  the  bulk  of  the  affected  part.  When  this  is  considerable,  the  saliri^ 
dribbles  constantly  from  the  mouth,  and  the  patient  finds  it  difficult  to  articulate, 
chew,  and  swallow.  The  countenance  has  an  unseemly  aspect,  the  inferior  inci- 
sors are  forced  into  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  jaw  itself  is  not  unfrequently 
considerably  altered  in  its  shape.  The  general  health  is  remarkably  prone  to 
derangement,  and  a  not  uncommon  symptom  is  disorder  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus. 

Very  little  is  to  be  expected  from  purely  medical  irecUntenl  in  this  affection, 
especially  when  fully  developed.  In  the  milder  grades  marked  benefit  occasionallj 
follows  regular  and  systematic  purgation,  low  diet,  and  the  exhibition  of  iodide 
of  iron,  iodide  of  potassium,  or  LugoPs  solution.  When  the  disease  is  of  inflam- 
matory  origin,  alterative  doses  of  mercury  may  occasionally  be  advantageously 
conjoined  with  these  remedies,  but  in  the  congenital  variety  little  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  union.  The  most  valuable  local  applications  are  leeches, 
punctures,  or  small  incisions,  and  tolerably  strong  solutions  of  iodine,  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  kindred  articles.  I  had  lately  under  my  care*  a  lad,  aged 
six  years,  affected  with  congenital  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue,  who  has  been 
materially  benefited  by  lotions  of  pyroligenous  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
drachm  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Under  its  influence  the  portruded  portion  of  the 
organ  has  become  much  softer,  as  well  as  considerably  reduced  in  volume. 
Lassus  derived  great  benefit  from  systematic  compression  of  the  tongue  by  means 
of  a  bandage,  and  a  case,  treated  successfully  upon  this  plan,  was  related,  not 
long  ago,  by  Professor  Syme.  If  these  means  fail,  the  exuberant  structures  are 
removed  by  knife  or  ligature,  as  in  carcinoma. 

6.  Cancer. — Cancer  of  the  tongue  usually  exhibits  itself  in  the  form  of  scirrhns, 
or  what  is  now  called  epithelioma ;  encephaloid  is  extremely  rare,  and  colloid  is 
entirely  unknown.     The  same  is  true  of  melanosis. 

Epithelioma  of  this  organ  is  most  common  in  males  after  the  age  of  fifty.  Of 
19  cases  reported  by  Dr.  J.  Hutchinson,  the  average  age  was  fifty-four,  the 
extremes  being  thirty-two,  and  seventy-eight.  In  16  cases  observed  by  Dr. 
Humphrey,  11  were  above  and  5  under  fifty  years.  The  disease  generally  arises 
without  any  assignable  cause.  The  contact  of  a  carious  tooth  or  broken  f«og, 
and  of  the  stem  of  the  pipe  in  smoking,  has  been  accused  of  originating  it,  but 
the  idea  is  far-fetched  and  insusceptible  of  proot 

The  disease  is  most  commonly  situated  towards  the  centre  of  the  tongue,  mid- 
way between  the  raphe  and  one  of  its  edges,  where  it  begins  either  as  a  mioatc, 
hard,  and  elastic  tubercle,  a  small,  fungous  excrescence,  or  a  little  sore,  chap,  or 
fissure.  However  this  may  be,  it  gradually  spreads,  and  at  length  degenerates 
into  a  foul,  excavated  ulcer,  with  indurated,  jagged,  and  elevated  edges.  The 
parts  around  are  hard  and  firm,  and  not  unfrequently  the  whole  organ  is  as  stiff 
and  immovable  as  a  board.  The  pain,  which  is  sharp  and  pricking,  or  dull  and 
aching,  is  particularly  severe  at  night,  and  generally  radiates  about  in  differcat 
directions,  especially  along  the  cheeks,  ears,  and  temples.  Occasionally  it  is  of 
a  neuralgic  character.  The  size  of  the  affected  organ  is  liable  to  much  diverintj; 
sometimes  it  is  normal,  but  more  commonly  it  is  considerably  augmented,  and 
sometimes,  again,  it  is  a  good  deal  diminished.  In  a  case  receoUy  nuder  mj 
observation,  it  presented  itself  as  a  firm,  hard,  immovable  mass,  which  accoratel; 
filled  the  trough  formed  by  the  dental  arch  of  the  lower  jaw.  At  times  the  orjfan 
is  so  large  as  to  project  beyond  the  lips  and  to  encroach  seriously  upon  tlio 
buccal  cavity.     Its  color  is  usually  somewhat  heightened,  and  its  edges  are  often 
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indented  by  tbe  teeth.  Aa  the  malrulj  adrancee,  deglutition  becomes  embarrassed, 
from  ihe  fact  that  tbe  food  can  do  longer  be  collected  and  carried  back  ioto  tlie 
throat ;  articulation  ia  impaired ;  and  epntation  is  so  frequent  and  difficnlt  as  to 
ronstitotc  a  source  of  real  suffering.  By  and  by,  the  lymphatic  ganglions  at  the 
bac«  of  the  jaw  enlarge  ;  the  gume  swell,  and  present  a  red,  Bpongy  aspect;  the 
teeth  loosen  and  fall  out ;  and  the  fiystem  exhibits  all  the  marks  of  the  cancerons 
cachexia.  Thus  day  by  day  the  rnchless  malady  proceeds,  until  it  has  effectually 
accomplished  its  work  of  destruction.  Sometimes  other  organs  are  involved  in  its 
progress,  bat  moat  commonly  the  carcinomatous  action  is  limited  to  its  original 
Bite  and  neighborbood. 

The  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  can  seldom  be  mistaken.  The  mode 
of  origin  of  tbe  malady,  \ta  slow  but  steady  progress,  its  resistance  tA  treatment, 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  resulting  ulcer,  the  nature  of  tbe  pain,  the  age  of 
the  patient,  and  the  sure  contamination  of  the  ai^'acent  parts,  if  not  also  of  the 
general  system,  always  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  other  atFections  incident  to 
this  organ. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  was  generally,  at  least  nntil  lately,  by  ablation, 
either  by  the  knife  or  ligatnre.  The  utility  of  such  a  proceeding,  however, 
admits  of  great  doubt,  and  my  own  opinion  has  long  been  that  the  less  we  inter- 
fere with  It  in  this  way  the  better.  The  results  of  experience  are  certainly 
strongly  corroborative  of  this  conclusion.  The  ordinary  means  for  improving  the 
general  health,  allaying  pain,  nentralizing  fetor,  and  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  are,  of  course,  not  neglected.  With  judicious  management,  it  is  aatonish- 
bg  how  long,  in  many  cases,  the  disease  may  be  kept  in  abeyance,  and  the  final 
iasne  warded  off. 

With  a  view  of  preventing  the  excessive  pain  and  the  inordinate  flow  of  saliva, 
both  80  distressing  in  this  disease,  Mr.  Hilton  has  proposed  to  divide  the  gus- 
tatory nerve  as  it  runs  along  the  ramns  of  the  jaw,  and  ^e  operation  has  so  often 
been  performed  with  advantage  as  to  merit  repetition.  Mr.  Moore  has  modified 
the  proceeding  by  combining  with  it  ligation  of  the  corresponding  lingual  artery, 
»>  as  to  deprive  the  affected  part  as  effectually  as  possible  of  blood.  The  nerve 
is  easily  divided  with  a  curved  bistoury  as  it  lies  in  tbe  shallow  groove  by  the 
tide  of  the  nunns  of  the  jaw,  just  beyond  and  within  the  last  molar  tooth.  The 
incision  should  be  superficial,  and  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length. 

T.  Erectile  Tumors. — The  tongue  is  occasionally  tbe  seat  of  the  erectile  tnmor. 
Its  most  common  site  is  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  organ,  where  it  presents 
itself  as  a  soft,  elastic  structore,  of  a  bluish  color,  variable  in  form  and  size,  free 
from  pain,  and  subject  to  temporary  enlargement  under  mental  emotion.  The 
disease  is  most  frequent  in  young  subjects,  and  is  occasionally  associated  with 
similar  dcvctopmcnta  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  lip  and  cheek.  The 
tumor  seldom  acquires  alarge  bnlk,  butnowand 
then  an  instance  is  seen  in  which  it  greatly  en-  Fig.  3S3. 

croachos  upon  the  month,  and  by  its  pressure 
eipands  tbe  jaw,  as  in  fig.  353,  pushing  tbe 
teeth  ont  of  their  natural  position  and  even 
from  their  sockets. 

If  seen  in  time,  the  morbid  growth  is  readily 
amenable  to  treatment.  The  best  application 
is  tbe  Vienna  paste,  used  as  in  making  an 
issue,  only  with  more  caution,  the  organ  being 
drawn  forward  and   steadied  the  while  by  a 

Tolsella.  Or,  if  the  abnormal  structure  ia  b,p,b.|ob  orihe io».r  i.* rrom  rrM«or« 
limited  and  accessible,  it  may  be  removed  by  bj  iiieiaD|as,«nUrg«i  iiT«nc(ii<it»at. 
ligature,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  carcinoma- 

toos  tumor.  Dcligation  of  the  lingual  arteries  has  been  practised,  but  with  no 
encouraging  results.  In  one  case,  at  least,  the  operation  was  followed  by  fatal 
ttottgbing. 

8.   Wdrt~lite  Excreecences. — A  wart-like  excrescence  sometimes  grows  from 
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the  tongns ;  generally  from  its  sides  or  tip,  of  a  red  color,  firm  coniistence,  pftin- 
less,  benign,  tardy  in  its  development,  and  seldom  exceeding  the  volame  of  a 
Email  pea  or  raspberry.  It  is  usually  attached  by  a  narrow  pedicle,  and  is  some- 
what rough  00  the  surface,  its  structure  being  of  a  fibroid  character,  intermingled 
with  a.  laige  somber  of  epithelial  cells.  The  microscopical  appearancet  of  a 
growth  of  this  kind,  which  I  maoTtd 
Fig.  3G4.  fi^m  &  patient  at  the  ColLege  Clinic,  are 

represented  io  fig.  354,  from  a  drawing 
by  Dr.  Packard. 
'         The  proper  remedy  for  this  growth  is 
(^    ^""Scs^    ^^     J  ezcision,  or  ligation,  if  there  is  resBou 

to  anticipate  much  bleeding.  Wben 
small  and  recent,  it  generally  yields  reiy 
readily  under  the  application  of  cbroaijc 
acid. 

9.  Cyelic  Disease. — This  affection  of 
the  tongue  ia  rare.  It  coneists,  as  the 
name  implies,  of  serous  vesicles,  siofle 
or  multiple,  occupying  tho  muscular  sub- 
stance, and  elevating  the  mucous  invest- 
ment in  the  form  of  little  tumors,  of  a 
semi-transparent  appearance,  and  occa- 
sionally quite  sensitive.  They  vary  much 
in  GiEe,  but  nsnally  do  not  exceed  the 
Ejuhrii.!  inao,  of  tb.  .oi.g«,  m.i.ioed  *7S  Tolumc  of  a  cbcrry-stone,  and  their  num- 
diimaun.  bersometimesamonntstoseveral  dozens. 

Occasionally,  a  solitary  cyst  of  conside^ 
able  dimensions  is  observed.  The  most  remarkable  caae  of  the  kind  that  I  bsre 
ever  witnessed  was  sent  to  me  at  the  College  Clinic,  in  1859,  by  Dr.  TumbalL 
The  subject  was  a  small,  puny  child,  aged  three  weeks,  whtne  tongue  was  to 
large  as  to  project  fully  two  inches  from  the  month,  forming  a  thick,  nngainlj- 
lookJDg  mass,  pellucid,  soft,  fluctuating,  and  effectually  preventing  sucking.  The 
contents  of  the  tumor  wefe  of  a  thick,  ropy  consistence,  and  of  a  whitish  hue. 

Cystic  disease  of  the  tongue  is  of  obscure  origin,  and  not  always  easy  of  recog- 
nition. Indeed,  it  is  only  when  the  vesicles  approach  the  surface  that  its  tme 
character  can  be  indubitably  established.  In  cases  of  uncertainty,  the  exploring 
needle  should  be  used.  The  treatment  is  by  incision,  injection,  or  selon,  accord- 
to  the  age,  strocture,  and  volume  of  the  tumors. 

10.  Fibroid  Tumors. — Tumors  of  a  fibrous  or  fibro-cellolar  structure  are  soow- 
times  found  in  the  tongue,  either  imbedded  in  its  substance,  or  attached  to  its 
surface.  They  are  generally  of  a  spherical  or  ovoidal  form,  bard  aod  firm  in 
their  consistence,  free  from  pain,  and  of  tardy,  painless  developmeot.  When 
they  spring  from  tho  snrface  of  the  organ,  they  nsually  present  a  peculiar  pen- 
dulous, polypoid  appearance,  their  connection  being  effected  by  a  narrow,  sleoda 
pedicle.     The  fibrous  tumor  of  the  tongue  is  occasionally  congenital. 

11.  FaUy  Tumors. — Only  a  few  instances  of  the  existence  of  fatty  tnmors  of 
the  tongue  have  been  recorded.  More  commonly  they  are  situated  beneath  the 
organ,  over  the  sublingual  gland,  where  they  may  acquire  the  bulk  of  a  lai^ 
marble,  or  even  of  a  pullet's  egg,  as  in  a  case  which  came  under  my  obscrvatiu 
many  years  ago,  in  a  youth  of  nineteea.  Tho  mass  was  of  an  ovoidal  ebape,  of 
a  yellowish  aspect,  movable,  and  fl^e  from  pain,  but  productive  of  conaidersble 
impediment  in  speech  and  mastication  by  its  pressure  against  the  tongue.  AAer 
removal,  which  was  easily  effected,  without  any  loss  of  blood,  it  exhibited  ail 
the  cbaracteristicB  of  a  fatty  tumor. 

13.  Morbid  Adhesions. — The  tongue,  in  consequence  of  injury  of  the  Jaw  aod 
of  its  own  substance,  is  liable  to  form  adhesions  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  tbas 
greatly  impeding  its  functions.  The  bands  may  be  single  or  muKipIe,  and  they 
vaiT  in  couHistence  from  that  of  fibrous  tissue  to  fibro-cartilBge,  according  to 
their  age  and  other  circomBtances.     Relief  is  afforded  with  the  knifls,  a  ledtouBi 
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bloody,  and  painful  dissection  being  sometimes  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
object  Reunion  is  prevented,  during  the  cicatrization,  by  the  interposition  of 
d^rpie,  or,  what  is  better,  tin-foil. 

\i^  Fariittl  Immobilily. — The  muscles  of  the  tongue  are  liable  to  a  species  of 
contraction,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  wryneck  and  other  afifectious.  The 
cause  is  generally  inflammation,  attended  with  plastic  deposits,  ultimately  fol- 
lowed, especially  when  the  case  is  protracted,  by  fatty  or  fibroid  degeneration, 
and  inducing  thus  more  or  less  impediment  in  the  movements  of  the  organ.  In 
a  case  recently  under  my  care,  the  patient  found  it  difficult  to  seize  and  masti- 
cate bis  food,  owing  mainly  to  the  contracted  and  indurated  state  of  the  stylo- 
glossal  and  hyo-glossal  muscles,  the  subcutaneous  division  of  which  at  once 
relieved,  the  parts  of  their  constraint,  and  restored  the  tongue  to  its  primitive 
mobility.  Care  must  be  taken,  in  performing  operations  of  this  kind,  not  to 
interfere  with  the  proper  lingual  arteries. 

14.  Malformalions  of  the  Frenum, — The  tongue  is  sometimes  restrained  in 
its  movements  by  malformation  of  its  frennm,  impeding,  at  first,  suction,  and, 
afterwards,  articulation.  The  defect  may  consist  in  a  short,  indurated,  and  thick- 
ened condition  of  the  part,  or  the  little  membrane  may  be  prolonged  so  far  for- 
ward as  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  tip  of  the  organ ;  in  either  case 
demanding  instrumental  treatment.  The  operation,  although  simple,  should  not 
l)e  performed  wantonly,  particularly  as  it  is  occasionally  followed  by  hemorrhage. 
When  necessary,  the  child's  head  is  held  between  the  knees  of  the  surgeon, 
who,  elevating  Uie  tongue  with  the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
carefully  divides  the  frenum  to  the  requisite  extent  with  a  pair  of  narrow-bladed 
scissors,  the  points  of  which  are  directed  downwards,  away  from  the  ranine 
vessels,  the  great  source  of  danger.  The  little  patient  is  watched  for  some  time 
after  the  operation,  lest  undue  bleeding  should  ensue. 

The  firenum  of  the  tongue  is  sometimes  entirely  absent,  allowing  the  organ  to 
fall  back  into  the  fauces,  where,  when  the  parts  are  quiescent,  it  looks  like  a 
fleshy  tumor,  attached  to  the  pillars  of  the  palate  by  a  reflection  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Bransby  B.  Cooper  met  with  two  instances  of  this  kind  in  the  same 
family.  One  of  the  children  died  from  sufi'ocation,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
months,  and  the  other  had  been  repeatedly  threatened  with  a  similar  accident, 
the  respiration  being  particularly  embarrassed  during  sleep.  When  sucking,  the 
muscles  seemed  capable  of  retaining  the  tongue  in  its  proper  position.  In  such 
a  case«  an  attempt  might  be  made,  after  paring  the  lower  surface  of  the  organ, 
to  stitch  it  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  though  it  is  not  probable  that  the  operation 
would  be  successful. 

15.  Ablation  of  the  Tongue, — Ablation  of  the  tongue  is  sometimes  required. 
The  operation  may  be  performed  with  a  knife  or  ligature,  as  may  seem  most 
eiqMHlient.  If  the  aff'ected  part  is  small,  and  involves  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  organ,  it  may  be  included  in  two  incisions,  meeting  behind  at  an  acute  angle, 
like  the  lines  of  the  letter  Y.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  brought  together  by 
the  common  interrupted  suture,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  retentive 
and  hemostatic  agent     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease,  from  its  remote  site, 

Fig.  355. 


Curved  needle  for  abUtloD  of  the  tongae. 


b  leas  accessible,  a  decided  preference  is  given  to  the  ligature,  as  its  use  is  unat- 
tended by  hemorrhage.  An  instrument,  such  as  that  represented  in  ^g,  355, 
and  armed  with  a  strong,  well  waxed,  double  ligature,  or  a  stout  needle,  slipchOy 
curved,  and  fixed  in  a  movable  handle,  is  passed  through  the  tongue,  from  below 
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upwards,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tamor ;  the  noose  of  the  cord  having  beco  cni, 
one  portioD  of  it  is  tied  fbrcibljr  in  front,  and  the  other  behind,  thus  completely 
isolating  and  strangulating  the  diseased  stnictare,  as  seeo  in  fig.  366.  The  effect 
will  be  the  more  rapid  if  the  parts  to  be  ligated  are  previouslj  a.  little  notched 
with  the  bistonry  ;  and  the  pain  of  the  operation  may  be  greatly  lesseaed  by  the 
adoption  of  Mr.  Hilton's  snggestion  of  dividing,  as  a  preliminary  step,  the  gus- 
tatory nerve.  In  a  few  days  the  eschar  separates,  leaving  an  extensive  ulcer, 
which  fills  Dp  rapidly  with  granulation  a. 

The  remarkable  feat  of  excising  the  whole  tongue  has  recently  been  performed 
several  times  in  Europe.  The  operation  affording  the  most  easy  access  to  the 
affected  organ  is  that  of  Rcgnoli.  It  consiBte  in  making,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  fig.  367,  a  semilunar  incision  along  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  extending 

Fig.  36S.  Fig.  3S7. 
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nearly  from  one  angle  to  the  Other,  and  thoroughly  detaching  tee  mnsclea  and 
other  Boft  structares  from  the  bone.  The  mouth  being  thus  freely  exposed,  the 
tongue  19  drawn  oat,  and  excised  by  carrying  the  knife  through  the  sound  tissues. 
If  the  tumor  is  very  large,  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  opening  bv  a 
vertical  incision  down  to  the  hyoid  bone.  The  vessels  are  secured  as  fast  as  tbcy 
are  divided,  and  the  parts  are  approximated  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  ordertoavoidthehemorrhageattendant apon 
Fig.  368.  this  operation,  ChasHaignac  has  proposed  the  sub- 

stitution of  the  ^crasenr,  fig.  358,  for  the  knife, 
and  it  may  readily  be  perceived  that  if  there  are 
any  cases  in  which  snch  an  instrument  is  applic- 
able, this  is  one  r-f  them.  The  patient,  be'ng  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  would  experience  no 
pain,  and  the  ablation  being  performed  slowly 
would  be  almost  bloodless. 

The  result  of  the  ablation  of  the  entire  tongue 
may  easily  be  imagined.  So  cruel  a  procedure 
conld  hardly  have  any  other  than  a  fatal  termina- 
tion, death  occurring,  if  not  from  shock  and  hemor- 
rhage, from  cedema  of  the  glottis,  pneamonia, 
erysipelas,  or  pyemia.  As  to  any  nitiniate  or  cvfb 
temporary  good  it  might  produce,  it  Is  diSlcalt  to 
Bemoni  of  tba  loivaa  with  the  pe™ei''e  tt,  Thcfe  is  8  possibility,  it  Is  true,  that 
(cnitur.  the  patient's  life  might  be  prolonged  for  a  few  davfi, 
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Btj,  perhaps,  a  few  weeks  or  even  months,  but  this  would  hardly  compensate 
him  for  so  terrible  an  ordeaL 

SECT.  m. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS. 

The  salivary  glands  are  not  often  the  subjects  of  disease  or  accident.  Their 
protected  situation  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  functions  are,  doubtless,  the 
chief  causes  of  this  immunity. 

PAROTID  GLAND. 

The  prineipal  surprical  affections  of  the  parotid  are  inflammation,  abscess,  and 
certain  tumors,  chiefly  of  a  malignant  character.  Its  excretory  duct  is  occasion- 
ally the  seat  of  earthy  formations,  of  wounds,  and  fistules. 

1.  Parotitis, — Inflammation  of  this  gland,  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  young,  constituting  what  is  vulgarly  called  mumps.  It  is 
sometimes  seen  later  in  life,  and  in  a  few  rare  instances  it  is  witnessed  in  elderly 
persons.  It  is  more  common  in  males  than  in  females,  generally  prevails  as  an 
endemic,  or  epidemic,  and,  like  most  diseases  of  this  class,  seldom  attacks  the 
B&me  individual  more  than  once.  It  may  occur  at  any  period  of  the  year,  but 
winter  and  spring  are  its  favorite  seasons.  Both  glands  usually  suffer,  though 
not  always  in  an  equal  degree. 

The  disease  commonly  begins  with  some  degree  of  stiffness  in  the  teraporo- 
maxillary  articulation,  which  rapidly  increases  in  severity,  and  thus  materially 
interferes  with  mastication.  The  swelling  is  particularly  conspicuous  just  in 
front  of  the  ears,  which  are  often  seriously  implicated  in  the  morbid  action,  and 
is  almost  always  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, without  any  local  discoloration.  In  most  cases,  it  extends  down  the  neck 
and  along  the  base  of  the  jaw,  imparting  thus  a  singular  expression  to  the 
features.  As  the  inflammation  progresses,  the  other  salivary  glands  are  apt  \o 
suffer ;  and,  in  the  more  aggravated  forms  of  the  disease,  difficulty  of  deglutition 
is  experienced,  from  involvement  of  the  tonsils  and  arches  of  the  palate.  It 
usually  reaches  its  height  in  about  four  days,  when  it  begins  to  decline,  and  in  a 
few  days  more  terminates  in  resolution,  rarely  in  suppuration  or  gangrene.  A 
peculiarity  of  this  variety  of  inflammation  is  its  tendency  to  leave  the  organ 
primarily  affected,  and  to  fasten  itself  suddenly  upon  the  testicle  or  mamma. 
How  this  transfer  is  established  is  wholly  inexplicable  by  any  known  law  of  the 
animal  economy,  the  more  so  as  there  is  no  connection  either  direct  or  indirect 
between  these  parts.  It  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  young  men,  at  a  period  varying 
from  a  few  days  to  a  week  from  the  invasion  of  the  malady.  A  violent  parotitis, 
liable  to  terminate  in  abscess,  and  even  in  mortification,  occasionally  follows 
erysipelas,  certain  forms  of  fever,  as  t3rphoid  and  scarlet,  and  the  abuse  of  mercury. 

Mumps  is  generally  not  a  dangerous  disease,  but  it  may  become  so  when  it 
extends  to  the  brain  and  testicle ;  in  the  former  case,  it  may  destroy  life,  in  the 
Utter  it  may  Induce  atrophy  and  loss  of  function  of  the  affected  organ.  Several 
examples  of  the  latter  termination  have  fallen  under  my  observation.  When 
both  testes  suffer,  impotence  may  be  the  result 

Parotitis  seldom  requires  much  treatment.  In  general,  it  is  easily  managed 
by  rest,  light  diet,  aperients,  and  diaphoretics,  with  warm  applications  to  the 
affected  parts.  Sometimes  a  warm  cataplasm  promptly  relieves  the  pain  and 
swelling ;  at  other  times,  great  benefit  is  experienced  from  the  use  of  slightly 
stimulating  embrocations,  as  soap,  iodine,  or  volatile  liniment,  with  a  thick 
covering  of  raw  cotton.  Cold  applications  should  be  carefully  avoided,  on 
account  of  their  repellent  tendency.  In  violent  attacks,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
lancet,  or,  at  all  events,  to  leeches,  active  purgatives,  and  antimonials.  If  much 
gastric  disturbance  exists,  along  with  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  a  brisk  emetic 
will  be  uaefbL  When  the  testicle  is  threatened  by  a  translation  of  the  malady, 
a  blister  should  at  once  be  applied  over  the  parotid,  in  order  to  re-invite  the 
ioflammation.     When  the  disease  is  fully  established  in  the  testicle,  the  usual 
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antiphlogistic  remedies  are  indicated,  and  should  be  employed  without  delay,  lest 
structural  lesion  take  place.  Occasionally  a  good  deal  of  hardness  remains  id 
the  parotid  region  after  the  violence  of  the  morbid  action  has  disappeared.  The 
proper  way  to  meet  this  is  to  use  stimulating  embrocations  and  unguents,  aided, 
in  obstinate  cases,  by  the  constitutional  effects  of  mercury. 

2.  Abscess, — ^Abscess  of  ihe  parotid  is  nearly  always  of  an  acute  character, 
the  result  of  simple  inflammation,  local  injury,  erysipelas,  typhoid  fever,  small- 
pox, and  other  ernptive  affections.  The  presence  of  matter  is  indicated  by  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin,  circumscribed  swelling,  and  high  constitutional  disturbance. 
The  parts  pit  on  pressure,  the  pain  is  excessive,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  open 
his  mouth.  Sometimes  the  swelling  is  remarkably  diffused,  in  consequence, 
apparently,  of  the  involvement  of  the  extensive  venous  network  both  of  the 
gland  itself  and  of  the  surrounding  parts.  The  fluctuation  is  generally  very 
obscure,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  contents  of  the  abscess  are 
bound  down  by  the  cervical  fascia  and  capsule  of  the  gland.  Owing  to  this 
circumstance,  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  the 
pus  allowed  to  burrow  about  in  different  directions ;  thus  producing  the  most 
serions  mischief,  opening,  perhaps,  after  having  induced  the  most  violent  suffer- 
ing, into  the  auditory  tube,  or  extending  down  the  neck  along  the  great  tessels, 
and  causing  extensive  havoc  in  the  connecting  cellular  tissue.  In  some  instances 
the  fluid  passes  round  the  trachea,  and  Anally  destroys  life  by  bursting  into  the 
chest.  To  prevent  these  disastrous  effects,  and  to  relieve  the  horrible  pain  which 
always  attends  the  disease,  an  early  and  free  incision  should  be  made  vertically 
into  the  most  prominent,  and  also,  if  possible,  into  the  most  dependent,  part  of 
the  swelling,  and  kept  open  by  means  of  a  tent,  until  the  cavity  of  the  abscess 
is  in  great  measure  obliterated.  The  system,  meantime,  must  be  properly  sup- 
ported by  stimulants  and  anodynes. 

3.  Gangrene, — Mortification  of  this  gland  occurs  chiefly  in  erysipelas,  typhoid 
fever,  scarlatina,  and  smallpox.  Sometimes  it  follows  violent  salivation.  For* 
timately,  however,  it  is  very  rare  in  any  form  of  disease.  The  sloughing  i« 
usually  most  extensive  in  the  connecting  cellular  tissue,  but  occasionally  it  affects 
the  glandular  substance  also,  which  it  may  completely  destroy,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  in  several  cases.  In  one  of  these  not  a  vestige  of  the  organ 
was  left,  its  former  site  presenting  a  deep  hollow,  extending  down  to  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw  and  the  auditory  tube.  When  gangrene  is  impending,  or  has  actually 
taken  place,  free  incisions  should  be  made,  followed  by  the  application  of  a 
yeast  or  port  wine  poultice,  with  the  nitric  acid  lotion  and  appropriate  constitu- 
tional means. 

4.  Morbid  Oroxdhs. — Tumors  of  a  fibrous,  scirrhous,  melanotic,  and  encepba- 
loid  character,  are  sometimes  developed  in  the  parotid,  or  in  the  cellular  and 
adipose  tissue  enveloping  it.  In  most  cases  they  appear  to  originate  in  the 
lymphatic  ganglions  imbedded  in  its  substance,  placed  upon  its  outer  surface,  or 
situated  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  precise  nature  of  the  disease  can  rarely 
be  determined  by  outward  inspection,  or  manual  examination.  Such  tumors 
usually  grow  rather  slowly,  but  they  are  almost  always  accompanied  by  severe 
pain,  from  their  pressure  on  the  adjacent  nerves ;  the  deformity  is  great,  some- 
times hideous,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  masticate  and  open  bis  mouth.  In 
their  volume  they  vary  from  that  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  festal  head.  The 
largest  are  usually  the  encephaloid  and  melanotic,  the  scirrhous  and  fibrous  rarely 
attaining  much  bulk.  Their  tendency  is  to  destroy  life,  either  by  constitutionai 
irritation,  or  by  ulceration  and  profuse  discharge. 

These  tumors,  especially  the  encephaloid,  occasionally  show  themselves  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  they  then  usually  run  their  course  with  great  rapidity» 
often  causing  death  in  eight,  twelve,  or  fidecn  months.  The  ecirrhoua  fonn 
is  most  common  in  elderly  subjects,  and  is  distinguishable  by  its  extraordinary 
hardness,  by  its  tardy  progress,  and  by  its  comparatively  small  bulk.  The  mela- 
notic tumor  is,  in  general,  easily  recognised  by  its  peculiar  complexion,  by  its 
lobulated  surface,  and  by  its  march,  which  is  intermediate  between  that  ot  Bcirrhos 
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and  ezkcepbaloid.    It  appears  at  various  periods  of  life ;  but  is  most  common  in 
young  adoltA. 

Daring  their  progress  these  tumors  occasionally  encroach  so  much  upon  the 
Tesselfi  of  the  neck  aa  materially  to  diminish  their  caliber.  Indeed,  cases  have 
been  reported  in  which  both  the  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein  were 
eompletely  obliterated.  The  nerves  are  always  more  or  less  severely  compressed, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  local  suffering  is  generally  very  distressing  espe- 
cially when  the  morbid  growth  is  uncommonly  large,  firm,  or  deep-seated. 

5.  Exiirpaiion. — Considering  the  narrow  space  in  which  the  parotid  gland  is 
^tuated,  and  the  complexity  of  the  relations  which  it  sustains  to  the  surrounding 
structures,  is  it  possible  to  extirpate  it  in  the  living  subject  ?  This  question,  so 
interesting  in  every  point  of  view,  has  not  been  answered  alike  by  all  writers. 
Allan  Bums  thought  the  operation  impracticable,  and  a  similar  opinion  has  been 
strenuou^y  advocated  by  other  authorities.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it 
has,  undoubtedly,  been  repeatedly  performed  successfully,  as  every  one  familiar 
with  the  history  of  surgery  well  knows.  Dr.  Brainard  has  analyzed  ninety-one 
cases,  including  two  by  himself,  in  which,  he  affirms,  there  was  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  the  extirpation  of  the  entire  gland.  It  would,  therefore,  be  great  folly 
either  to  doubt  its  possibility,  or  to  deny  its  propriety.  That  the  operation  is 
difficult  of  execution,  requiring  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  parts,  and  the  most  consummate  skill,  is  certain,  and  unless  the  surgeon  is 
fully  possessed  of  these  important  qualities,  failure,  if  not  disgrace,  will  be  sure 
to  attend  his  efforts.  It  should  be  added,  however,  by  way  of  encouragement, 
that  it  is  much  easier,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  remove  a  diseased  than  a 
healthy  gland  of  this  kind.  In  the  former  case,  its  fibrous  envelop  is  usually  so 
much  condensed  as  to  inclose  and  circumscribe  the  organ,  rendering  it  thus  per- 
fectly distinct  and  separate ;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  is  a  soft,  ill-defined  mass, 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult,  even  in  the  dead  subject,  to  disengage  from  the 
surrounding  structures  by  the  most  patient  and  cautious  dissection. 

In  performing  the  operation,  the  patient  lies  upon  a  table,  on  the  sound  side 
of  his  Ibce,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  well  elevated.  When  the  tumor  is 
small,  not  exceeding  the  volume  of  an  Q^g,  a  single  incision,  extending  obliquely 
down  in  front  of  the  ear  from  a  short  distance  above  the  zygomatic  arch  of  the 
temporal  bone  to  an  inch  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  will  usually  afford  sufficient  7' 
space  for  our  purpose ;  but  in  all  other  cases  it  should  be  crucial,  elliptical,  or 
T-shaped.  The  form  of  the  incision,  however,  is  of  little  moment,  provided  it  is 
large  enough  to  admit  of  free  access  to  the  diseased  mass.  The  flaps  having 
been  dissected  up  in  the  usual  manner,  the  tumor  may  next  be  lifted  from  its 
bed,  either  from  above  downwards,  or,  what  is  better,  from  below  upwards. 
Whichever  plan  be  adopted,  the  utmost  caution  is  necessary  in  liberating  the 
deep-seated  parts,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  wounding  the  internal  carotid 
artery  and  the  jugular  vein,  with  their  accompanying  nerves.  In  executing  this 
step  of  the  operation,  more  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  the  handle  of  the 
knife  than  upon  its  point,  which  can  hardly  be  employed,  in  a  situation  so  deep, 
narrow,  and  full  of  important  structures,  without  the  risk  of  injury.  When  the 
connecting  tissues  are  unusually  soft  or  brittle,  the  tumor  may  be  partly  wrenched 
from  its  bed  with  the  fingers  \  but  such  a  proceeding  is  always  objectionable, 
since  it  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  undue  inflammation.  The  digastric  muscle  is 
frequentiy  expanded  over  the  tumor,  and  requires  division. 

The  extirpation  of  this  organ,  for  whatever  object  it  may  be  undertaken,  must 
necessarily  be  attended  with  loss  of  blood ;  but  this  is  never,  or,  at  least,  rarely, 
very  great,  if  the  dislodgement  of  the  gland  is  effected  from  below  upwards  instead 
of  in  the  opposite  direction.  By  this  procedure  the  external  carotid  will  be 
exposed  at  an  early  stage  of  the  dissection,  and  may,  therefore,  be  readily  com- 
manded either  by  the  finger  or  the  ligature.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  securing 
this  vessel  as  a  preliminary  measure;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  always 
divided,  and,  in  the  second,  the  expedient  is  often  impracticable  on  account  of 
the  great  volume  of  the  tumor.  In  the  latter  case,  advantage  might  be  derived 
from  compression  of  the  common  carotid.     When  this  vessel  is  much  shrunken 
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from  the  pressure  of  the  tumor,  the  chief  source  of  the  hemorrhage  is  the  recur- 
rent circulation. 

The  operation  is  always  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
face,  on  account  of  the  division  of  the  motor  branch  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves. 
The  loss  of  power  may  last  during  life,  or  it  may  gradually  disappear,  at  least 
in  part.  The  resulting  inflammation  is  generally  severe,  and  requires  the  greatest 
vigilance  in  the  management  of  the  case.  The  patient  may  perish  from  the 
shock  of  the  operation,  from  loss  of  blood,  or  from  inflammation  of  the  throat 
and  larynx.  Recurrence  of  the  disease  may  confidently  be  expected  when  the 
operation  has  been  performed  on  account  of  a  malignant  growth,  generally  at  a 
period  varying  from  three  to  six  months. 

Extirpation  of  this  gland  was  first  performed  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Warren, 
of  Boston,  in  1798.  To  the  late  Dr.  George  McClellan,  of  this  city,  however, 
is  due  the  credit  of  having  generalized  the  operation.  Of  11  cases  in  which  he 
executed  it,  10  recovered. 

6.  Tumors  over  the  Parotid. — Tumors,  principally  of  the  nature  of  degene- 
rated lymphatic  ganglions,  not  unfrequently  form  upon  and  around  the  parotid 
gland.  They  often  acquire  a  considerable  bulk,  and,  enlarging  in  different  direc- 
tions, choke  and  compress  the  proper  substance  of  the  organ,  thus  causing  it  to 
waste  and  shrink.  Excision,  under  such  circumstances,  may  induce  the  unwary 
to  suppose  that  the  parotid  has  been  removed,  when,  in  fact,  the  morbid  growth 
was  altogether  of  an  adventitious  character.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  earlier  operations  in  this  region  were  of  this  descrip- 
tion. I  have  myself  repeatedly  extirpated  diseased  lymphatic  ganglions  in  this 
situation. 

Cysts,  filled  with  serous,  sero-sanguinolent,  or  bloody  fluid,  are  sometimes 
found  here,  perhaps  partially  imbedded  in  the  parotid  gland,  and  crossed  by  the 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  thus  rendering  their  removal  very  difficult.  Their 
contents  occasionally  consist  of  pure  blood,  either  fluid  or  grumons,  and  inter- 
spersed with  granular  matter  and  crystals  of  cholesterine.  Their  walls  are  gen- 
erally thin  and  polished,  but  in  rare  cases  the  inner  surface  exhibits  a  peculiar 
reticulated  appearance  not  unlike  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  They  may 
acquire  a  considerable  bulk,  and  usually  impart  a  distinct  sense  of  fluctuation. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  removed  from  the  parotid  region  of  a  gentleman,  aged 
fifty-eight  years,  a  melanotic  tumor,  which  had  attained  the  volume  of  a  hen^s 
eggf  and  required  a  very  tedious  dissection  on  account  of  its  cystic  structure, 
and  its  intimate  relations  with  the  surrounding  parts. 

In  extirpating  morbid  growths  in  this  region,  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  injury  of  the  branches  of  the  portio  dura,  and  also  of  the  duct  of  Steno, 
the  integrity  of  which  should  never  be  disturbed  in  any  case  whatever.  The 
operation  should  be  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  excision  of  the 
gland  itself. 

1.  Affections  of  the  Ihict  of  Steno, — This  canal  occasionally  suffers  in  wounds 
of  the  face.  The  proper  treatment  is  to  put  the  edges  of  the  divided  stmcturea 
in  their  natural  relations,  and  to  maintain  them  thus  by  several  points  of  the 
twisted  suture,  aided  by  perfect  quietude  of  the  cheek.  The  object  is  to  effect 
accurate  parallelism  between  the  two  ends  of  the  divided  tube,  and,  when  this 
is  done,  there  is  little  danger  of  any  untoward  occurrence. 

Earthy  concretions  are  now  and  then  met  with  in  this  tube.  They  are 
generally  of  an  ovoidal  shape,  of  a  whitish  color,  rough  on  the  surface,  and 
composed  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  in  union  with  a  little  animal  mat- 
ter. After  having  lain  dormant  for  an  indefinite  period,  their  presence  finally 
awakens  severe  pain,  and  sometimes  even  a  great  deal  of  constitutional  excite- 
ment. In  a  case  that  was  under  my  charge  several  years  ago,  in  a  man,  aged 
thirty-nine,  there  was  excessive  swelling  of  the  cheek,  with  a  ridge-like  eleva- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  excretory  tube,  and  a  diffused,  erysipelatous  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin.  The  parts  were  very  hard  and  tender,  the  jaw  was  moved  with 
extreme  difficulty,  and  there  was  high  inflammatory  fever.  Being  satisfied  that 
there  must  be  a  salivary  calculus,  I  made  a  IVee  incision  into  the  orifice  of  the 
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dijtcndeU  duct,  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  but  nothing  followed,  except  a  small 
qoftntity  of  a  whitish,  glutinous  substance,  intermixed  with  a  few  drops  of  pas. 
The  concretion  did  not  escape  until  the  next  day.  The  pain  and  BWelling  rapidly 
sobsided,  but  for  nearly  six  months  the  canal  continued  to  be  greatly  distended, 
in  consequence  of  the  partial  closure  of  its  orifice,  which  required  occasional 
pnnctnre  and  dilatation  to  effect  a  permanent  cure.  When  the  inflammation 
caused  by  the  foreign  body  is  very  severe,  leeches,  cataplasms,  purgatifes,  and 
other  antiphlogistic  means  are  indicated.  Extrusion  is  effected,  as  soon  aa  the 
diagDosia  is  established,  by  a  free  incision  into  the  duct,  on  the  inside  of  the 
mooth.  Sometimes  the  calculus  projects  at  the  orifice  of  the  canal,  and  then  the 
forceps  take  the  place  of  the  knife. 

A  fistule  of  the  duct  of  Steno  is  often  a  very  grievous  affair,  and  may  be 
caused  by  wound,  ulceration,  abscess,  or  gangrene.  Some  of  the  very  worst 
forms  of  the  lesion  that  I  have  ever  witnessed  were  produced  by  sloughing  from 
ptyalism.  Such  an  occurrence  is  always  to  be  deplored,  inasmuch  as  it  often 
intolTes  great  deformity  of  the  features,  and  irremediable  chasms  in  the  soft 
sabstance.  A  fistule  of  this  duct  is  not  only  unseemly  and  inconvenient,  but  it 
ii  attended  with  the  loss  of  a  fluid  that  plays  an  important  part  in  the  animal 
ecoaomy. 

The  principles  of  treatment  are  very  simple,  for  they  consist  merely  in  chang- 
ing the  direction  of  the  abnormal  orifice,  and  in  closing  the  fissure  in  the  cheek. 
When  the  occurrence  depends  upon  a  recent  wound,  all  that  is,  in  general, 
required  is  the  use  of  the  twisted  suture,  and  a  compressing  bandage ;  but  if 
9ome  time  baa  elapsed,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  addition,  and  as  a  preliminary 
step,  to  pare  the  edges  of  the  opening,  in  order  to  place  them  in  a  condition 
favorable  to  the  adhesive  process.  In  fistule  caused  by  abscess,  ulceration,  or 
nippuration,  a  cure'  may  sometimes  be  effected  by  cauterizing  the  parts  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  a  heated  probe.  A  slight  eschar  is 
thus  formed,  and,  granulations  subsequently  eprioging  up,  the  saliva  gradually 
resomes  its  natural  channel.  In  the  more  obstinate  forms  of  the  affection,  the 
plan  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  Homer  may  be  adopted,  as  holding  out  a  fair 
prospect  of  success.  It  is  both  simple  and  easy  of  execution.  The  external 
oriGoe  having  previously  been  elongated  a  little  in  the  direction  of  the  zygomatic 
muscle,  the  head  is  supported  upon  the  breast  of  an  assistant,  and  a  broad 
wooden    spatula  is  introduced    into    the 

month,  opposite  to  the  site  of  the  fistule,  Fis<  3S9. 

With  a  large,  sharp  saddler's  punch  the 
whole  of  the  diseased  atrnctures,  tube  and 
■U,  is  then  removed,  when  the  opening  in 
the  integuments  is  immediately  closed  with 
the  twilled  suture.  Cold  water-dressing  is 
applied  until  the  completion  of  the  nnion, 
which    usually    happens    in    a   few    days. 

Sometimes  a  good  cure  may  be  effected 
with  a  eeton,  consisting  of  a  thick  well 
waied  silk  cord,  passed  through  the  fistule, 
broDght  out  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  and 
lied  upon  the  cheek,  aa  in  fig.  359.    The 

treatment  is  particularly  applicable  to  those  saion  tor  the  am*  or  Htinrr  inaie. 

rases  in  which  the  inner  orifice  of  the  fistnle 

ii  nearly  obliterated.  When  the  opening  has  been  re-established,  the  seton  ia 
withdrawn,  and  the  oriGce  in  the  skin  closed  by  suture. 

When  the  fistule  is  very  large  and  obstinate,  as  when  it  depends  upon  a  loss 
of  substance,  autoplasty  may  become  necessary. 

BDBHAZILLABT  OLANIX 

The  submazillary  gland,  from  its  protected  position,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  ta  isolated  by  the  cervical  fascia,  is  ^'^fffotke  suUecUof  disease.     Of  the 
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malignant  affections,  to  which,  in  common  with  the  parotid,  it  is  liable,  Bcirrhua 
is  the  most  frequent,  though  it  is  in  reality  extremely  rare.  The  few  cases  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  observed  occurred  in  elderly  persons,  rather  as  a 
secondary  than  as  a  primary  malady.  In  carcinoma  of  the  lower  lip,  in  epulis, 
and  in  encephaloid  of  the  lower  jaw,  it  occasionally  becomes  involved  during  the 
progress  of  the  original  disease,  or  after  this  has  been  removed  by  operation. 
Sometimes  the  gland  is  enlarged  and  indurated  from  interstitial  deposits,  caused 
by  the  irritation  of  a  tooth,  cancer  of  the  tongue,  or  disease  of  the  surrounding 
lymphatic  ganglions ;  but  such  an  affection  is  very  different  from  true  scirrbus, 
and  generally  subsides  with  the  cessation  of  the  exciting  influence. 

Scirrhus  usually  begins  in  the  form  of  a  small,  hard  tumor,  which  gradually 
increases  in  size  until  it  acquires  the  bulk  of  a  hen's  egg,  or  even  of  a  large 
orange.  It  is  slow  in  its  progress,  has  an  irregular  surface,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
constant  darting,  pricking,  or  lancinating  pain.  In  time,  the  adjacent  lymphatic 
ganglions  enlarge,  the  gland  contracts  firm  adhesions,  the  integuments  ulcerate, 
and  the  general  health  declines,  as  in  scirrhus  in  other  parts.  When  the  tumor 
encroaches  upon  the  mouth  it  interferes  with  speech  and  mastication,  if  not  also 
with  deglutition. 

As  the  diagnosis  between  this  affection  and  simple  enlargement  of  the  gland 
cannot  always  be  certainly  established,  sound  judgment  imperatively  dictates  the 
propriety  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  case,  and  the  removal,  if  possible, 
of  all  sources  of  irritation,  before  we  resort  to  so  serious  an  undertaking  as  an 
operation.  If  the  enlargement  and  induration  are  the  result  of  ordinary  causes, 
the  mildest  measures  will  often  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure,  after  attention  to 
this  circumstance.  The  removal  of  a  carious  tooth,  or  a  dead  piece  of  jaw,  with 
a  few  doses  of  aperient  medicine,  will  generally  enable  the  gland  promptly  to 
regain  its  original  characters.  When  the  malady  is  malignant,  excision  alone 
promises  any  relief,  but  this,  unfortunately,  is  seldom  permanent.  The  operation 
necessarily  involves  the  facial  artery,  and,  therefore,  requires  some  degree  of 
dexterity.  One  incision,  extended  horizontally  over  the  centre  of  the  tumor,  in 
the  direction  of  the  lower  jaw,  will  generally  suffice.  The  facial  artery  will 
usually  be  found  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  diseased  mass,  and  should  always  be 
tied  before  it  is  divided.  By  this  procedure  the  operation  is  rendered  almost 
bloodless.  The  sublingual  artery  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  In  separating  the  gland  from  its  deep  connections,  the  finger  and 
handle  of  the  knife  will  afford  good  service.  When  the  tumor  is  uncommonly 
large,  the  horizontal  incision  is  intersected  by  a  vertical  one,  the  two  represent- 
ing the  lines  of  the  letter  T. 

Ordinary  tumors,  as  enlarged  lymphatic  ganglions,  occasionally  require  removal 
from  this  region.  In  general,  they  yield  to  anti-strumons  remedies,  aided  by  a 
proper  regimen  ;  but  when  they  resist  these  measures,  and  give  rise  to  serious 
symptoms,  nothing  short  of  excision  will  avail.  Such  an  operation  is  usually 
sufficiently  simple,  requiring  less  skill  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  than  anatomical 
knowledge.  Sometimes  the  tumor  is  immovably  fixed  in  its  situation,  and  then, 
if  it  be  of  large  size,  a  tedious  and  careful  dissection  beconoes  necessary.  The 
course  which  I  generally  adopt  is  to  make  a  horizontal  incision  along  the  base 
of  the  jaw,  an  assistant  holding  the  facial  artery  out  of  the  way  with  a  blunt 
hook.  In  an  operation  of  this  kind,  a  few  years  ago,  the  vessel  escaped  the 
knife,  but  secondary  hemorrhage  ensued  after  the  application  of  the  dressings, 
apparently  from  one  of  the  nutrient  branches  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  This 
was  readily  secured,  and  the  patient  soon  recovered. 

In  1842, 1  met  with  a  remarkable  case  of  cyatic  tumor  in  the  Bubmaxtllary 
gland  of  a  middle-aged,  married  lady,  the  mother  of  several  children.  It  had 
made  its  appearance  about  seventeen  years  previously,  and  was  somewhat  larger 
than  a  hen's  e^^y  soft,  fluctuating,  free  from  pain,  and  unaccompanied  by  any 
enlargement  of  the  subcutaneous  veins.  Upon  being  punctured,  a  thick,  viscid 
fluid  escaped,  rendering  it  highly  probable  that  it  consisted  merely  of  altered 
saliva.     The  patient  was  unwilling  to  submit  to  an  operatiou,  otherwise  I  should 
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huTe  eyacaated  the  contents  of  the  cjst,  and  injected  it  with  a  weak  eolation  of 
iodine. 

The  excretory  duct  of  the  sobmaxillary  gland,  like  that  of  the  parotid,  is  not 
uafrequentlj  the  seat  of  calcareous  concretions.  They  occur  in  both  sexes,  chiefly 
iu  middle-aged  and  elderly  subjects,  though  the  young  are  not  wholly  exempt 
from  them.  Occasionally,  indeed,  they  are  congenital,  as  in  an  interesting  case 
observed  by  Dr.  Burdel,  of  Vierzon.  Their  composition  is  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  cemented  together  by  a  small  quantity 
of  animal  matter.     A  calculus  of  this  description  of  the  Fig*  360. 

lefl  sobmaxillary  gland,  removed  from  a  young  man,  is 
sketched  in  fig.  360.  It  was  of  a  pyriform  shape,  rough, 
and  of  a  whitish  color ;  its  length  was  upwards  of  one 
inch.  Its  presence  was  productive  of  great  pain  and 
swelling  at  the  side  of  the  tongue,  attended,  for  several 
weeks,  with  inability  to  masticate,  and  excessive  diffi-  saitTarj  caieuiafl. 

culty  of  swallowing.     The  diagnosis  of  the  case  was  per- 

piexingly  obscure,  until  the  concretion  protruded  at  the  orifice  of  the  duct,  from 
which  it  was  finally  withdrawn  with  the  thumb  and  finger. 

SUBLINGUAL  GLAND. 

The  principal  disease  of  the  sublingual  gland  is  ranula^  a  peculiar  form  of 
tumor  caused  by  obstruction  of  its  excretory  ducts,  and  the  retention  of  its  pecu- 
liar secretion.  The  swelling  seldom  exceeds  the  volume  of  a  pigeon's  eg^ ;  but 
it  may  be  so  large  as  to  encroach  seriously  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  impeding 
articulation  and  deglutition,  pushing  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  month, 
displacing  the  teeth,  and  bulging  out  underneath  the  chin.  It  has  a  grayish, 
translucent  aspect,  like  the  belly  of  a  frog,  whence  its  name ;  is  of  an  irregularly 
oral  shape,  and  contains  a  glairy,  ropy  fluid,  like  the  white  of  eggs.  Sometimes 
tlie  contents  are  thin  and  watery,  sometimes  thick  and  pnltaccous,  and  some- 
times, again,  of  a  yellowish,  oily  nature,  similar  to  the  synovial  liquor  of  the 
joints.  Particles  of  gritty  matter,  probably  a  mixture  of  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  are  occasionally  interspersed  through  them. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  ranula  that  I  have  seen  occurred  in  young  subjects  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty.  The  disease,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to 
this  period  of  life.  It  is  generally  slow  in  its  march,  causes  little  or  no  suffering, 
and  is  unattended  with  derangement  of  the  general  health.  These  circumstances, 
together  with  its  singular  appearance,  and  its  situation  beneath  and  by  the  side 
of  the  tongne,  always  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  other  affections.  The  croak- 
ing state  of  the  voice  is  observed  only  in  cases  of  long  standing  and  large  bulk, 
and,  as  it  is  liable  to  attend  other  diseases  of  the  mouth,  is  of  no  diagnostic  value. 
When  any  doubt  exists,  it  may  be  promptly  dispelled  by  the  introduction  of  the 
exploring  needle. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  ranula  is  produced.  It  is  essentially  an 
encysted  tumor.  The  orifices  of  the  excretory  canals  of  the  glands  being  closed, 
either  by  direct  adhesion,  or  by  the  interposition  of  some  adventitious  substance, 
the  proper  secretion,  instead  of  passing  off  as  fast  as  it  is  furnished,  accumulates 
in  the  interior  of  the  organ,  causing,  by  its  pressure,  the  absorption  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  substance,  and  thus  forming  a  tumor  which  possesses  all 
the  properties  just  assigned  to  it  The  retained  fluid  itself,  as  has  been  seen, 
undergoes  most  important  changes. 

The  Ireaimeni  of  ranula  must  depend  upon  circumstances,  as  the  age  and 
volume  of  the  tumor.  In  recent  cases,  it  has  been  proposed  to  afford  relief  by 
removing  the  obstruction  with  a  probe,  frequently  introduced  into  the  orifices 
of  the  affected  duets ;  but  all  such  attempts,  if  not  futile,  are  exceedingly  tedious 
and  nneertain,  and  hardly  worthy  of  trial.  In  my  own  hands,  the  most  satis- 
hctorj  results  have  uniformly  attended  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  sac,  in  the 
form  of  an  oval  flap,  with  a  hook  and  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  wound  soon  sup- 
purates, and  gradually  heals  by  the  granulating  process.     Some  surgeons  rely 
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npon  the  seton ;  and  lately  it  has  been  advised  to  inject  the  tumor  with  tincture 
of  iodine,  on  the  same  principle  aa  in  hydrocele.  Both  luetboda  arc  feasible,  and 
usually  effective.  When  the  ranala  is  very  bulky,  or  transformed  into  a  soliii, 
gristly  mass,  extirpation  will  be  necessary,  and  it  is  well  to  know  that  tbe  opera- 
tion 18,  in  general,  neither  difficult  nor  daogeroos.  A  few  years  ago,  I  directed 
out  a  growth  of  this  kind,  fully  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  from  the  mouih  of  a 
young  lady,  who  had  long  been  the  subject  of  paraplegia  and  dyspepaia.  It  vst 
quite  hard  and  solid,  of  a  pale -yell  o  wish  color,  not  unlike  a  mass  of  fat,  and  was 
])rDducttve  of  no  other  inconvenience  than  that  which  resulted  from  its  bulk. 
Making  a  longitudinal  incision  along  the  side  of  the  tongue,  the  Qaps  of  muoons 
luumbrane  were  reflected  to  each  side,  when  tbe  tumor  was  easily  eDocleated 
with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  The  parts  speedily  healed,  and  there  was  no  re- 
tui'u  of  the  disease. 

The  sublingual  gland  is  liable  to  calculous  formations,  but  the  occnrrence  is 
extremely  rare.  I  have  seen  but  one  specituea  of  the  kind,  and  this  I  removed 
from  a  man,  aged  fifty-four,  after  it  had  caused,  for  several  weeks,  severe  local 
distress,  attended  with  great  difficulty  in  moving  the  tongue.  Pare  met  with  a 
case  of  rannia  in  which  be  found  five  of  these  concretions,  the  largest  of  which 
was  as  big  as  an  almond.  The  irritation  occasioned  by  their  presence  hod  pro- 
duced an  immense  abscess  under  the  tongue. 

(Jarcinoma  of  this  gland,  possessing  all  the  characteristic  features  of  this  dis- 
ease as  it  occurs  in  other  ports  of  ihe 
Fig.  361.  body,  is  occasionally  observed.     The 

affection  is  very  uncommon,  and  f 
have  seen  only  one  case  of  it.  Tbe 
patient,  a  laborer,  aged  fifty-aiz,  bad 
always  been  in  good  health  up  to 
May,  1858,  when  he  noticed  a  swelling 
on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  jnn 
below  the  tongue.  When  be  catoe  to 
tbe  clinic  of  the  Jefferson  College  the 
following  Xovember,  the  tumors  were 
excessively  hard,  and  of  the  size  of  a 
small  almond;  tbepain  was  ofasharp, 
shooting  character,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue  were  mnch  rc- 
strained.  Excision  being  effected,  a 
j^gr^^^  3  portion  of  tho  growth  was  subjected 

**^'Sr .  J-a^  ■*  to    microscopic    inspection    by   Dr. 

seinbnDrih«>nhiii.ru.i,u,.d;  migmsitraciiin.       Packard,  wbo   kindly   fumiihed  me 
M^VDiawifTSJiiDieiari.  with  tbo  auucxcd  sketch,  fig.  3G1,  of 

its  minute  structure.  Tbe  disease 
reappeared  in  three  weeks,  and  gradually  extended  to  the  gums  and  jaw,  form- 
ing a  large  tumor,  exhibiting  all  the  external  marks  of  scirrhua.  The  glands 
along  the  base  of  tbe  jaw  were  enlarged,  and  the  general  health  was  becoming 
rapidly  undermined. 

SECT.  IV. — ArFICTIONS  OP  THR  PAIulTX. 

The  principal  surgical  affections  of  the  palate  are  wounds,  inBamnution, 
ulceration,  and  congenital  deficiencies,  analogous  to  those  of  tbe  upper  lip. 

1.  Wounds. — Wonnds  of  tbe  palate,  both  hard  and  soft,  may  be  ineJied, 
lacerated,  punctured,  or  gunshot,  and  usually  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  u 
similar  lesions  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Considerable  bemorrfaage  is  sointr 
times  present,  but  this  commonly  ceases  of  its  owa  accord,  or  is  uasily  arresled 
by  astringent  lotions.  When  there  is  no  loss  of  substance,  and,  consequeollj, 
little  or  no  gaping,  mere  rest  of  the  palate  for  a  few  days  will  generally  be  miIE- 
cicnt  to  effect  a  cure ;  when  the  reverse  Is  tbe  case,  tbe  interrupted  suture  may 
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be  necessary,  the  principle  on  which  it  is  introduced  being  the  same  as  in  the 
operation  for  cleft-palate  described  below. 

2.  Injlammaiion. — Inflammation  of  the  soft  palate  is  nsaallj  associated  with 
inflammation  of  the  nvnla  and  tonsils ;  it  may  be  common  or  specific,  and  the 
treatment,  conseqnently,  must  be  modified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  com- 
piaint.  In  the  ondinarj  form  of  the  disease,  the  principal  remedies  are  pui^atlves, 
leeches  to  the  oeck,  astringent  gargles,  and  the  application  of  nitrate  or  silver; 
in  the  qiecific,  these  remedies  are  conjoined  with  constitutional  treatment,  em- 
bracing the  milder  preparations  of  mercury,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

3.  Ab$c€88, — Abscess  of  the  soft  palate  is  not  uncommon,  and  may  exist  by  itself 
or  in  onion  with  suppuration  of  the  tonsils.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  former  is  often  mistaken  for  the  latter,  owing  to  the  intimate  connection  of 
the  two  organs,  and  the  fact  that  inflammation  of  the  one  is  extremely  prone  to 
extend  to  the  other.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  tonsillitis,  an  early  and 
free  incision  being  made  to  let  out  the  matter. 

4.  UlceraHon. — Ulceration  of  the  palate  is  generally  dependent  upon  a  syphi- 
litic taint  of  the  system.  The  sores,  at  first  superficial,  often  extend  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  curtain  and  arches  of  the  palate,  and  usually  exhibit 
a  foul,  unhealthy  aspect,  with  a  copper-colored  appearance  of  the  surrounding 
surface.  The  breath  is  fetid,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  clear  his  throat  frequently 
of  inspissated  mucus,  and  there  is  derangement  of  the  general  health,  with, 
perhaps,  syphilitic  eruptions  of  the  skin,  iritis,  and  other  evidences  of  constitu- 
tioaal  contamination.  The  diagnosis  is  determined  mainly  by  the  history  of  the 
case,  and  by  the  peculiar  features  of  the  ulcerative  process.  The  treatment  is 
decidedly  constitutional;  aided,  if  the  patient  is  robust,  by  venesection  and 
leeching.  £xcitement  having  been  subdued,  a  mild  course  of  mercury  is  insti- 
tuted, and  the  sores  are  effectually  touched  once  a  day  with  dilute  acid  nitrate 
of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  bard  palate  may  suffer  in  the  same  manner  as  the  soft.  The  worst  form 
of  ulcer  usually  met  with  occurs  in  children  and  young  persons,  as  the  result  of 
a  stromous,  syphilitic,  or  mercurio-syphilitic  taint  of  the  system.  The  patient 
looks  pale  and  sickly,  and  ihe  disease  manifests  an  obstinate  disposition  to  spread, 
^paring  neither  mucous  membrane,  fibrous  structure,  nor  bone,  which  are  often 
destroyed  to  a  most  serious  extent  The  mischief  thus  produced  can  frequently 
be  repaired  only  by  artificial  means. 

5l  7Vimora.---8olid,  semi-solid,  and  cystic  tumors  are  liable  to  form  in  the  soft 
palate,  and  may  acquire  such  a  bulk  as  seriously  to  impede  mastication,  deglutition, 
and  respiration.  Perhaps  the  most  common  of  these  growths  is  the  recurring 
fibroid,  of  a  pale  yellowish  appearance,  and  of  a  tolerably  firm  consistence,  its 
intimate  structure  being  of  a  wavy,  fibrous  nature,  with  here  and  there  an  oil  cell. 
It  is  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  distinct  cyst,  and  generally  returns  soon  after 
extirpation.  Malignant  disease,  properly  so  called,  of  the  palate,  is  very  uncom- 
mon. It  is  characterized  by  its  rapid  growth,  by  its  intimate  connection  with  the 
neighboring  tissues,  and  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  accompanying  pain. 

The  proper  treatment  of  these  various  formations  is  early  excision,  and  the 
procedure  will  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  tumor  be  previously  seized  and  drawn 
forwards  with  a  volsella,  or  stout  hook.  No  apprehension  need  be  entertained 
respecting  hemorrhage,  as  no  large  vessels  are  in  the  way;  should  it  prove 
troublesome,  recourse  must  be  had  to  styptics,  and,  if  need  be,  to  the  actual 
cautery. 

The  vatcular  erectile  tumor  of  the  vault  of  the  palate  is  uncommon.  It  usually 
shows  itself  as  a  soft,  reddish,  bluish,  or  livid  growth,  from  the  sfze  of  a  pigeon's 
egg  to  that  of  a  walnut,  of  a  rounded  shape,  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  pulsating 
synchronously  with  the  heart,  especially  when  it  is  of  a  strongly  arterial  character. 
When  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  a  network  of  veins,  there  is  generally  an  absence 
of  pulsation,  and,  in  that  event,  the  tumor  is  also  much  darker.  Sometimes  the 
tomor  ulcerates,  especially  when  it  has  attained  a  large  bulk,  and  a  case  has  been 
recorded  in  which  it  was  subject  to  periodical  hemorrhages,  apparently  vicarious 
of  the  menses. 
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The  diagnosis  of  such  a  growth  is  commonlj  very  easy.  The  historj  of  the 
case,  the  absence  of  pain,  and  the  peculiar  color  of  the  tumor  always  serve  to 
distinguish  it  from  abscess,  almost^  the  only  affection  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be 
confounded. 

If  the  tumor  be  purely  venous,  the  most  appropriate  remedy  will  be  excision; 
if  arterial,  ligation  or  the  actual  cautery.  When  the  growth  is  of  the  latter 
description,  and  of  large  bulk,  almost  filling  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  any  operation 
intended  for  its  relief  will  be  likely  to  prove  extremely  formidable,  and  shonld 
therefore  not  be  undertaken  without  due  precaution. 

Of  genuine  aneurism  of  the  vault  of  the  palate  I  saw  a  very  interesting  case 
in  1849,  in  a  young  army  officer  who  had  been  accidentally  stabbed  with  a  small 
knife  upwards  of  two  months  previously,  the  blade  opening  the  superior  palatine 
artery  on  the  right  side.  The  tumor,  which  was  of  a  spherical  shape,  and  about 
the  volume  of  a  marrowfat  pea,  pulsated  Fynchronously  with  the  heart,  and  was 
of  a  soft,  spongoid  consistence,  readily  yielding  under  pressure.  A  cure  was 
promptly  effected  by  laying  open  the  tumor,  and  tying  the  artery  at  both  ends. 
The  only  other  case  of  this  rare  disease  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  occurred 
to  Teirling,  who  effected  a  cure  with  the  actual  cautery. 

A  case  of  encysted  tumor  in  this  situation,  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  and  filled 
with  a  yellowish  serous  fluid,  has  been  described  by  Saucerotte.  It  was  ponc- 
tured,  and  successfully  injected  with  tincture  of  iodine.  It  had  no  doubt  its 
origin  in  an  obstructed  mucous  follicle. 

6.  Cleft  Palate. — The  palate  is  subject  to  congenital  deficiency,  analogous  to 
hare-lip,  and  bifid  spine,  with  which,  especially  the  former,  it  not  unfreqnently 
coexists.  The  defect  t)ccurs  in  various  degrees,  being  sometimes  very  trifling, 
at  other  times  exceedingly  great     In  the  most  simple  form,  which  is,  however, 

not  the  most  common,  it  presents  itself  as  a  small, 
Fig.  362.  triangular  fissure,  illustrated  in  fig.   862,  extending 

through  the  uvula  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
velum,  the  remainder  of  the  palate  being  perfectly 
natural.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  uvula  alone  is 
affected.  In  a  second  series  of  cases,  the  cleft  in- 
volves the  whole  of  the  soft  palate,  or  this  structore 
and,  perhaps,  a  part  of  the  palate  bone.  In  a  third 
variety  of  form,  both  the  soft  and  hard  parts  are  de* 
ficient,  the  slit  reaching  from  one  end  of  the  palate 
to  the  other.  Fourthly,  the  cleft  is  occasionally  as- 
sociated with  a  cleft  in  the  alveolar  process  of  the 
maxillary  bone,  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  even  with 
hare-lip.  Finally,  cases  occur,  though  rarely,  in 
which  the  hard  palate  alone  is  implicate, 
cioft  pai»t«.  The  width  of  the  gap,  like  its  length,  is  subject  to 

considerable  diversity.  Thus,  it  may  not  exceed  a 
few  lines,  or  it  may  be  so  great  as  to  constitute  a  hopeless  deformity.  When  it 
is  limited  to  the  soft  palate,  it  is  always  of  a  triangular  shape,  the  base  being 
below,  the  apex  above.  When  it  involves  both  the  soft  structure  and  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  it  is  generally  of  an  oblong  quadrilateral  figure,  the  nasal  septum 
extending  along  its  centre,  and  dividing  it,  as  it  were,  into  two  equal  parts.  The 
edges  of  the  fissure,  whatever  may  be  its  size  and  form,  are  always  rounded  of( 
and  of  a  firm,  fibrous  consistence,  being  often  pared  with  much  difficulty. 

The  effect  of  this  condition  of  the  palate,  during  infancy,  is  interference  with 
suction  and  degltitition,  and  afterwards  with  mastication  and  articulation^  The 
degree  of  the  impediment  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  deft 
In  the  more  severe  forms,  much  of  the  food  passes  into  the  nose,  where,  caosiDg 
irritation,  it  excites  sneezing,  inflammation,  and  even  ulceration.  From  the  im- 
perfect control  which  such  persons  have  over  the  muscles  of  the  palate,  both  floidi 
and  solids  are  very  liable  to  descend  into  the  windpipe.  The  speech  la  guttural 
and  nasal,  and  frequently  so  indistinct  as  to  render  it,  in  great  degree^  incon* 
prehensible. 
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The  milder  forms  alone  of  this  Pig-  3S3. 

•flection  kdmit  of  can  bj  opera* 
tion.  When  the  gap  is  very  wide, 
or  ext«Dd8  the  entire  length  of 
the  palate  and  month,  all  that 
can  generally  be  done  is  to 
insert  an  obturator,  which,  by 
closing  the  abnormal  opening, 
(-■nables  the  individual  to  masti- 
cate uid  swallow  with  more 
facility,  and  also  somewhat  im- 
proves hia  speech.  Such  a  con- 
trivance,  of  which  fig.  363  con- 
veys a  sufficiently  accurate  idea, 
mav  readily  be  supplied,  with  or 
witliont  teeth,  by  any  ingciiiona 
dentist.  Its  great  reqaisites  are 
lightness  and  accnrnte  adaptation. 

An  cjcellent  obturator,  far  su- 
perior to  anything  of  the  kind 
heretofore  employed,  has  been  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Kingsley,  of  New 
York,  and  is  likely  to  come  into 
eitensive  nae.     It  is  composed  of 

elastic  valcanized  rubber,  and  is  OHnnior rorih« piuia. 

moolded  with  great  accuracy  to 

the  size  and  shape  of  the  fissure.  It  is  extremly  light,  is  easily  retained  in 
position,  and  readily  contracts  and  expands  under  the  action  of  the  muscles  of 
the  palate;  so  that,  with  proper  training,  the  individual  soon  learns  to  speak 
with  a  degree  of  facility  and  distinctness  altogether  surprising. 

When  the  case  is  a  suitable  one  for  surgical  interference,  the  operation  is  not 
performed  at  once,  but,  instead  of  this,  the  patient  is  subjected  to  a  course  of 
preliminary  training,  to  enable  him  to  bear  the  necessary  manipulations.  With 
this  view,  the  palate  is  frequently  touched  with  the  finger,  or  rubbed  with  a  tooth- 
brush, probe,  or  spoon,  until  it  no  longer  resents  the  contact  of  the  foreign  body, 
but  is  perfectly  calm  and  quiet  under  the  most  protracted  exercise.  This  treat- 
ment may  occupy  several  weeks,  or  even  a  longer  time,  dcpeuding  upon  the 
irritability  of  the  parts,  and  the  courage  of  the  patient.  But  this,  important  as 
it  is,  is  not  all.  Another  point,  equally  necessary,  is  the  co-operation  of  the 
patient,  without  which  success  will  be  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Staphylor- 
raphy  has  occasionally  been  performed  upon  subjects  under  twelve  years  ;  bnt, 
in  general,  it  is  best  to  wait  until  after  the  age  of  fifteen.  Even  then,  it  should 
not  be  attempted  unless  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  the  individual 
win  be  entirely  passive  during  the  perplexing  and  fatiguing  ordeal  to  which  ho 
is  obliged  to  submit  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  he  should  be  perfectly  well  and  free  from  cough. 

The  operation,  technically  called  ^aphylorraphy,  may  be  considered  as  con- 
sisting of  three  stages.  In  the  first,  the  surgeon  pares  the  edges  of  the  fissure; 
in  the  second,  lie  introduces  the  requisite  number  of  sutures ;  and,  in  the  last, 
he  tics  the  ligatures. 

The  patient  sitting  on  a  chair  with  a  firm  back,  his  head  is  supported  upon 
the  breast  of  an  assistant,  and  held  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  light  to  fall 
in  a  full  stream  upon  the  palate.  The  jaws  being  widely  separated,  and  the 
lODgae  dniy  depressed,  either  by  the  patient's  own  efforts,  or  by  another  assistant, 
the  first  stage  of  the  operation  is  begun.  The  most  suitable  instruments,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  for  seizing  and  paring  the  parts,  are  a  pair  of  long,  slender 
forceps,  and  a  knife  similar  to  Beer's  cataract  knife,  only  much  longer  in  the 
handle:  If  the  fissure  is  very  wide,  as  little  of  the  edges  should  be  removed  as 
possible ;  when  tlie  reverse  is  the  case,  a  piece  not  less  than  a  line  in  breadth  is 
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sliced  off  on  each  side.  The  knife  is  entered  at  the  npper  angle  of  the  cleft,  and 
drawn  steadily  downwards  until  it  cuts  itself  oat  below.  The  process  is  then 
repeated  on  the  opposite  margin,  the  forceps  being  employed,  meanwhile,  for 
putting  the  parts  gently  on  the  stretch.  Some  bleeding  necessarily  attends  this 
stage  of  the  operation,  bat  this  is  commonly  over  in  a  few  minutes,  and  should 
never  be  treated  with  astringents,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  impair  adhesive 
action.  A  respite  is  now  afforded,  that  the  patient  may  recover  from  his  fiatigue, 
and  regain  his  self-possession,  which,  although  this  part  of  the  operation  is  neither 
painful  nor  protracted,  is  often  severely  tried. 

The  second  stage  of  the  operation  consists  in  introdacing  the  sutures,  of  which 
three,  placed  equidistant  from  each  other,  are  generally  sufficient  If  the  refresh- 
ing of  the  edges  of  the  fissure  is  troublesome,  the  arrangement  of  the  sutures  is 
still  more  so.  In  truth,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole 
procedure.  It  is  executed  with  a  needle,  of  the  size  and  shape  presented  in  fig. 
364,  armed  with  well  waxed  silk  thread,  or,  what  is  far  preferable,  silver  wire, 

ft 

Fig.  3G4. 


The  author*!  forceps. 


and  held  in  the  jaws  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  one 
which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  is  here  delineated,  and  is  an  unexceptionaUe 
instrument     The  forceps  of  Schwerdt,  seen  in  fig.  865,  if  properly  constructed, 

Fig.  365 


Schwerdt*a  noedle-f  •reep«. 

are  also  well  adapted  to  the  object  The  first  suture  is  introduced  at  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  cleft,  the  needle  being  carried  across  from  left  to  right,  entering 
and  issuing  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  firom  the  abraded  margin.  The  next 
suture  is  applied  near  the  middle  of  the  gap,  and  the  third  within  a  few  lines  of 
the  superior  angle.  During  their  introduction,  the  palate  is  rendered  somewhat 
tense  by  grasping  the  uvula  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  as  soon  as  the  needle  has 
transfixed  the  parts,  it  is  seized  at  its  point,  drawn  out,  and  reinserted  into  the 
instrument  The  ends  of  each  ligature  are  brooght  out  at  the  comers  of  the 
mouth,  where  they  are  held  by  an  assistant  When  the  patient  Is  suffidently 
docile,  this  stage  of  the  operation  is  neither  fotiguing,  protracted,  nor  painftil. 
The  arrangement  of  the  ligatures  is  exhibited  in  fig.  866. 

All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  fasten  the  sutures,  and  this  Is,  undouht^ 
ediy,  one  of  the  most  delicate  steps  of  Mie  whole  procedure.  Taking  hold  of  the 
long  ends  of  the  inferior  thread,  as  they  lie  at  the  comers  of  the  mou^,  they  are 
tie^  into  a  reef-knot,  and  cut  off  within  a  line  of  its  surface.  The  other  satureB 
are  then  secured  successively  in  the  same  manner,  the  upper  one  being  always 
tied  last  These  appearances  are  exhibited  in  fig.  S6t.  If  the  Ifntures  bav« 
been  well  waxed  previously  to  their  introduction,  they  may  generally  be  easily  ti^ 
with  the  fingers  alone,  but  when  this  precaution  has  been  neglected,  or  the  gap 
is  inordinately  wide,  the  loop  may  slip  unless  held  with  the  fbreeps  until  tlw 
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knot  is  cum^leted.     If  wire  be  used,  tbe  ends  may  be  fastened  by  torsion  or  with 
uull  shot     Tb«  suae  rulea  are  adopted  here  in  regard  to  the  approximation  of 


the  edges  of  the  Qsnare  as  in  hare-lip ;  care  being  taken,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it 
is  not  too  close,  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  is  not  too  slight 

In  parinff  the  edges  of  the  fissure,  as  well  as  in  tbe  subsequent  steps  of  the 
operation,  the  sponge-mop  will  generally  afford  nseful  aid  in  clearing  sway  blood 
■od  macuB.  At  least  two  such  instruments  should  be  at  hand  in  every  under- 
taking-of  the  kind. 

In  most  of  tbe  operations  performed  for  the  core  of  this  defect,  it  is  necessary, 
u  suggested  by  Mr.  Fergnsson,  to  divide  the  pal ato- pharyngeal  and  elevator 
muscles,  on  account  of  the  resistance  which  they  offer  to  the  approximation  of 
the  edges  of  the  fissure.  When  the  chasm  is  nnnsnally  large,  or  the  irritability 
of  tbe  palate  very  great,  this  sbontd  always  be  done  immediately  after  the  pro- 
cesi  of  abraaion ;  but  under  opposite  circumstances  it  may  adFantageonsty  be 
postponed  until  tbe  stitching  has  been  done,  and  in  the  more  simple  forms  of  the 
affection,  it  may,  as  I  know  from  experience,  be  very  properly  omitted  altogether. 
The  division  is  easily  effected  with  the  knife  used  for  paring  the  edges  of  the 
fissure,  the  parts,  if  necessary,  being  previously  put  on  tbe  stretch  with  a  pair  of 
forceps. 

When  tbe  nvula  is  abnormally  long,  it  may  be  advantageonsly  retrenched  at 
the  close  of  the  operation ;  and  occasionally  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  stitch 
the  opposite  halves  together,  in  order  to  insure  their  more  accurate  adhesion. 

The  operation  being  over,  the  patient  sits  up,  or  lies  down,  as  he  may  find  it 
moat  agreeable,  absolute  recumbency  being  rarely  necessary.  The  great  point 
a  to  keep  the  parts  perfectly  at  rest ;  hence,  talking,  laughing,  hawking,  spitting, 
coughing,  and  sneciing,  are  to  be  most  carefally  avoided.  The  diet  must  be 
perfectly  bland  and  simple,  yet  snfficiently  nourishing,  consisting  entirely,  until 
the  adhesive  process  is  pretty  well  advanced,  of  ice  water,  lemonade,  thin  custard, 
thickened  milk,  and  soft  jelly;  not  swallowed,  bot  allowed  to  trickle  down  the 
throat,  as  often  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  may  seem  to  demand.  If  the  re- 
sulting inflammation  is  so  severe  aa  to  be  likely,  to  mar  success,  blood  is  taken 
from  the  arm,  or  by  leeches  from  the  base  of  the  jaw,  and  the  bowels  are  freely 
opened  by  onomats.  The  sutures  are  not  distarbed  as  long  as  they  appear  to 
do  good ;  generally  they  are  not  removed  before  the  sixth  day,  and  tbe  inferior 
one  often  not  until  twenty-four  houra  later.  If  tbe  anion  is  imperfect,  as  evinced 
by  the  gaping  between  the  sutnres,  either  additional  stitches  are  employed,  or 
an  attempt  ia  made  to  effect  closure  by  the  gentle  application  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
If  it  fail  entirely,  the  operation  is  repeated,  time  being  afforded  the  parts  to  re- 
cover ttom  tbe  aliock  and  irritation  of  the  first  effort.  Occasionally  a  small  gap, 
as  in  flg.  368,  remains  at  tbe  upper  angle  of  the  wound,  which  nothing  can  close, 

St4pbyloi7apb7  was  first  performed  by  Roux,  of  Paris,  early  in  tlie  present 
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Fig.  368.  century,  and  now  ranks  among  the  established  opera- 

tions in  surgery.  In  this  country,  the  names  of  the 
two  Warrens,  Stevens,  Hosack,  Smith,  Mettaoer, 
Gibson,  Mutter,  Pancoast,  and  others,  are  hooorabl  j 
associated  with  it^  either  on  account  of  their  sue- 
cessful  exploits,  or  the  inyention  and  application  of 
useful  instruments. 

When  the  fissure  involves  the  hard  palate  alone,  it 
may  occasionally  be  closed,  provided  it  is  very  nar- 
row, by  dissecting  up  a  flap  of  mucous  membrane  on 
each  side,  between  the  edge  of  the  chasm  and  the 
alveolar  process  of  the  jaw,  and  then  stitching  the 
parts  together  with  several  points  of  the  intermpted 
suture,  as  in  the  ordinary  operation.  A  similar 
procedure  may  be  necessary  when  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  has  been  perforated  by  disease  or  accident. 
Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  I  performed  an  operation  of  this  kind  upot  a  young 
gentleman,  since  deceased,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  opening  was 
fully  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  union  was  perfect  in  less  than  a  week. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Warren,  to  whom  the  credit  of  devising  the  operation  is  usually 
ascribed,  has  also  performed  it  successfully.  The  nature  of  the  procedure  will 
readily  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  figs.  869  and  370. 


TJnclosod  flit)tnre  in  the  paUte  after 
KUpbylorrapbj. 


Fig.  369. 


Pig.  370. 


Fiuare  uf  the  hard  palate. 


Fiitaar«  of  the  hard  paUtai  tloMd  \>j  aiuvrc. 


The  acquisition  of  the  power  of  speech  after  staphylorraphy  is  generallj  very 
slow ;  a  circumstance  of  which  the  patient  and  his  friends  should  be  folly  apprised 
beforehand,  otherwise  it  may  lead  to  sad  disappointment  and  even  reproach. 
Much  may  be  done,  in  every  case,  by  a  regular,  systematic  course  of  training, 
persisted  in,  if  necessary,  for  several  years. 

No  statisticSj  on  an  extensive  scale,  have  been  published  of  this  operation. 
Mr.  Fergusson,  in  June,  1862,  stated  that  he  had  peribrmed  it,  up  to  that  period, 
in  105  cases,  only  3  of  which  had  been  unsuccessful.  A  few  instances  have 
been  recorded  in  which  the  operation  proved  fatal. 


SECT.  V. — ^AFPECTIONS  OP  THE  TONSIL& 

The  diseases  of  the  tonsils  are  few  and  simple,  consisting  mainly  of  inflam- 
mation  and  hypertrophy.  Scirrhus  and  encephaloid  have  been  noticed  in  them, 
but  never,  or,  at  all  events,  very  rarely,  as  independent  affections.  In  neartj 
all  the  recorded  cases  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  they  were  associated  with 
similar  formations  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

To  obtain  a  good  view  of  these  bodies,  the  patient  is  seated  in  a  strong  light, 
the  month  being  opened  as  widely  as  possible,  and  the  tongue  depressed  with  a 
book-folder,  a  wooden  spatula,  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  or,  what  I  generally  prefer, 
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Fig.  371. 


ToDgae  depre^por. 


a  common  grooved  director.  In  chronic  disease,  the  latter  instrument  may  be 
idTEntageoasly  used  for  uncovering  the  affected  parts,  by  lifting  off  the  anterior 
arch  of  the  palate,  and  also  for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  their  consistence. 
Holding  the  tongue  perfectly  quiet,  while  the  patient  is  taking  a  long  inspiration, 
will  bring  the  tonsils  fully  into  view,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  unpleasant 
rttching  so  liable  to  follow  the  contact  of  a  foreign  substance.  When  the  tongue 
\s  unusually  unmanageable,  as  it  often  is  in  children,  and  even  in  adults,  the  best 
depressor  is  the  one  represented  iu  fig.  371.  The 
instrument,  depicted  in  fig.  253,  and  invented  by  Dr. 
Church,  of  New  York,  will  be  found  to  be  of  great 
assistance  in  tedious  operations  about  the  mouth,  or 
when  it  is  necessary  to  make  unusually  careful  ex- 
aminations of  the  throat,  depressing  not  only  the 
tongue,  but  also  separating  the  jaws. 

In  acute  as  well  as  in  chronic  affections  it  is  often 
necessary  to  bring  our  remedies  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  tonsils,  gargling,  as  it  is  called,  being  in 
most  cases  either  ineffectual,  or  wholly  inadmissible. 
The  articles  most  commonly  employed  are  the  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  and  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in  substance 
or  solution.  Lotions,  of  whatever  description,  should 
be  applied  by  means  of  a  mop,  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  soft  sponge,  about  four  lines  in  diameter,  and 
secured  to  the  end  of  a  thin  cylinder  of  wood,  eight 
inches  long.  The  sponge,  being  thoroughly  wet,  but 
not  distended,  with  the  fluid,  and  the  tongue  de- 
pressed in  the  manner  above  directed,  is  passed 
down  into  the  throat,  and  pressed  gently,  but  effect- 
ually, against  every  portion  of  the  suffering  surface,  not  only  of  the  tonsils,  but 
of  the  uvula  and  the  arches  of  the  palate,  which  generally  participate  in  the  dis- 
ease. Solid  substances,  as  sulphate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  silver,  are  best 
applied  in  a  long  quill,  or  special  carrier,  the  end  being  previously  rounded  off 
with  a  wet  cloth. 

Medicines  may  occasionally  be  advantageously  applied,  in  the  form  of  dry 
powder,  directly  to  the  inflamed  mucous  surface,  by  a  process  of  insufflation. 
Experience  shows  that  excellent  effects  may  be  obtained  even  when  the  substance 
cannot  bo  brought  iu  immediate  contact  with  the  affected  part,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  larynx  and  trachea,  the  morbid  action  being  apparently  relieved  by  the  sym- 
pathetic impression  produced  by  depositing  the  remedy  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
disease.  The  best  means  of  applying  dry  powder  is  an  insufflation  tube,  slightly 
carved  at  the  distal  extremity,  which  should  be  perforated  with  numerous  little 
apertures.  The  most  desirable  articles  for  the  purpose  are  alum,  borax,  tannin, 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  either  alone, 
or,  what  will  generally  be  better,  mixed  with  loaf  sugar.  The 
operation  must  not  be  too  frequently  repeated. 

The  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  hot  water,  either  simple  or 
medicated,  may  often  be  used  with  immense  benefit  in  affections 
of  the  tonsils,  palate,  fauces,  larynx,  and  Eustachian  tubes,  and 
may  rewlily  be  accomplished  with  a  very  cheap  and  simple  appa- 
ratos,  as  that,  for  example,  represented  in  fig.  372.  The  mate- 
rials of  which  it  consists  are,  a  large  glass  bottle  with  a  wide 
mouth,  a  soft,  closely-fitting  cork,  and  two  glass  tubes,  the  one 
straight,  and  intended  to  convey  the  external  air  below  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  the  other  curved,  and  intended  to  serve 
as  a  mouth-piece,  or  as  an  inhaler,  properly  so  called.  The 
articles  commonly  used  for  medicating  the  water  are  laudanum, 
spirits  of  camphor,  creasote,  guaiacum,  and  iodine,  the  latter 
two  in  the  form  of  tincture. 
Scarification  of  the  tonsils  is  occasionally  performed  for  the  inhaler. 


Fig.  372. 
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relief  of  inflammatory  engorgement.  The  operation  is  effectod  bj  drawing  a 
sharp  bistoury,  guarded  to  within  a  line  of  its  point,  rapidly  across  the  macood 
membrane  in  half  a  dozen  different  directions.  Discharge  is  enconraged  by  gar- 
gling freely  with  warm  water.  If  clots  form  in  the  incisions,  they  are  TemoTed 
with  the  mop,  finger,  or  director.  Scarification  of  the  tonsils  and  palate,  although 
a  favorite  practice  with  some,  has  usually  disappointed  my  ezpectatioDS,  and  I, 
therefore,  seldom  employ  it,  except  when  there  is  inordinate  cedema  of  the  sab- 
mucous  cellular  tissue.  Even  in  such  cases,  however,  more  prompt  relief  will 
generally  follow  the  application  of  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  Btroog 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  When  the  swelling  is  great  and  urgent,  a  few 
tolerably  deep  incisions  will  be  advantageous. 

1.  Acute  Tonsillitia, — Acute  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  is  exceedingly  com- 
mon,  especially  in  young  persons  of  a  delicate,  strumous  constitution,  and  is 
often  induced  by  the  most  trivial  causes,  of  which  the  most  fireqnent  is  exposore 
to  cold.  It  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  in  both  sexes,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  being  most  common,  however,  in  winter  and  spring.  The  attack  is  gener- 
ally rather  sudden,  and  is  apt,  if  unchecked,  to  proceed  with  conaiderable 
rapidity.  To  a  sense  of  soreness  and  stiffness  in  the  throat,  with  a  disagreeable, 
but  indescribable,  feeling,  which  marks  the  stage  of  invasion,  are  soon  saper- 
added  great  difficulty  of  swallowing,  severe  pain,  and  a  constant  desire  to  dear 
the  fauces  of  mucus,  which  is  always  very  ropy,  adhesive,  and  abundant,  and 
the  effort  to  detach  which  constitutes  a  source  of  real  suffering.  The  pain  soon 
extends  to  the  face,  ears,  and  neck,  and,  the  mechanical  obstruction  increasing, 
the  breathing  becomes  much  embarrassed,  sometimes,  indeed,  almost  to  the 
extent  of  suffocation.  If  the  patient  attempts  to  drink,  the  fluid  r^urgitates  by 
the  nose,  and  often  nearly  strangles  him ;  his  head  is  thrown  backwards,  in  order 
that  the  month  and  larynx  may  be  brought  more  into  a  straight  line ;  and,  daring 
sleep,  he  snores  with  a  loud  noise.  The  lymphatic  ganglions,  at  the  base  of  the 
jaw,  are  frequently  swollen  and  tender ;  and  there  are  f^w  cases  of  any  severity 
in  which  there  is  not  high  fever.  On  inspecting  the  mouth,  which  is  often  done 
with  great  difficulty,  the  tonsils  are  found  to  be  very  much  enlarged,  and  of  a  deep, 
almost  fiery  red  color,  with  here  and  there  a  speck,  patch,  or  streak  of  firmly 
adherent  lymph.  From  its  peculiar  color  and  shape,  this  substance  freqnentiy 
gives  the  glands  an  ulcerated  appearance ;  but  a  careful  examination  soon  serves 
to  dispel  the  illusion.  The  arches  of  the  palate,  uvula,  fauces,  and  root  of  the 
tongue,  always  participate  in  the  morbid  action,  being  red,  tumid,  and  painfuL 
Generally  both  tonsils  are  involved,  though  seldom  in  the  same  degree. 

The  treatment  of  acute  tonsillitis  is  by  antiphlogistics,  early  and  vigorously 
employed,  and  persisted  in  until  there  is  decided  abatement  of  morbid  action. 
When  robustness  of  the  system  obtains,  blood  is  taken  by  a  large  orifice  from 
the  arm,  and  by  leedies  from  the  neck,  directly  opposite  the  inflamed  organs; 
the  bowels  are  thoroughly  evacuated ;  and,  if  there  is  much  mechanical  abstrac- 
tion, a  brisk  emetic  is  administered.  When  the  disease  is  very  mild«  or  in  iU 
inception,  prompt  relief  generally  follows  the  use  of  the  foot-bath,  a  fbll  dose  of 
Dover's  powder,  and  the  wet  towel  rolind  the  neck.  In  violent  cases,  besides 
the  means  already  mentioned,  scarification  and  even  incision  may  be  required, 
to  remove  tension  and  vascular  engorgement  As  to  gargles,  liUle  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  upon  any  of  them  in  any  form  of  the  disease,  or  in  any  of  its  stages, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  bringing  them  in  contact  with  the  inflamed  SQHaices. 
When  such  remedies  are  indicated,  it  will  always  be  better  to  mop  the  parts  weO 
with  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  or  to  touch  them  very  gently  with  the  solui 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  former  application  is  particularly  beneficial  in  the  cede- 
matous  variety  of  tonsillitis,  in  which  it  often  acts  like  a  charm  in  relieving  tbe 
mechanical  obstruction  caused  by  effused  fluids.  The  proper  proportions,  except 
in  young  children  and  very  delicate  persons,  are  equal  parts  of  the  tincture  sod 
of  alcohol.  One  application  frequently  suffices,  but  sometimes  several  are  re* 
quired,  at  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve  hoars.  When  the  inflammation  is  diifus« 
and  urgent,  warm  applications  to  the  neck,  in  the  form  of  thick  cataplasms,  will 
be  serviceable. 
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When  the  tnmefaction  18  very  great,  the  tonsfls  may  nearly  fill  up  the  fauces, 
And  eneroaeh  so  much  upon  the  epiglottis  as  to  interfere  materially  with  respi- 
rfttioQ.  In  Buch  an  emergency,  prompt  relief  must  be  afforded,  or  the  patient 
may  perish  from  suffocation.  The  plan  to  be  pursued  is  to  excise  a  portion  of 
the  alTected  glands  at  the  middle  line ;  or,  this  failing,  to  open  the  larynx.  To 
let  a  man  die  from  such  a  cause  is  hardly  less  criminal  than  to  kill  him.  If  the 
operation  Is  delayed  too  long,  death  may  occur  from  the  shock  sustained  by  the 
system,  in  consequence  of  the  struggles  to  maintain  the  respiratory  functions. 

%  Oangrene, — Gangrene  of  the  tuusils  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  con- 
nection with  scarlatina,  smallpox,  and  syphilis ;  as  an  event  of  ordinary  inflam- 
mation, it  is  extremely  rare.  A  fetid  state  of  the  breath,  a  foul,  livid  appearance 
of  the  alTected  glands,  and  a  dark,  sanious  discharge  from  the  throat,  with  diffi- 
culty of  deglutition,  severe  pain,  and  high  fever,  are  the  characteristic  symptoms. 
The  surrounding  structures,  as  the  uvula  and  arches  of  the  palate,  usually  parti- 
cipate in  the  mischief,  exhibiting  similar  appearances,  and  augmenting  the  sufier- 
ing.  The  treatment,  as  a  general  rule,  is  by  stimulants ;  by  brandy  and  quinine 
internally,  and  by  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphate  of 
copper  locally.  If  the  gangrene  has  been  induced  by  syphilis,  for  which  a  course 
of  mercury  has  been  employed,  the  remedy  is  at  once  suspended,  lest  the  destruc- 
tive process  be  fostered  instead  of  being  diminished. 

8.  Ulceration. — Ulcers,  both  common  and  specific,  are  liable  to  occur  in  the 
tonsils,  or  in  these  organs,  the  palate,  and  the  fauces.  The  former  are  rare,  and 
are  usually  produced  by  derangement  of  the  digestive  apparatus ;  they  are  small, 
irregular,  superficial,  and  associated  with  a  reddish,  flabby  condition  of  the  throat, 
with  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  aphthae  or  plastic  deposits.  Removal  of 
the  exciting  cause,  with  purgatives  and  alterants,  is  generally  sufficient  for  their 
cure;  aided,  if  necessary,  by  light  applications  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Of  the 
venereal  ulcer  of  the  tonsils  there  are  several  varieties,  as  the  excavated,  the 
diphtheritic,  and  phagedenic;  but,  as  these  are  described  in  the  first  volume,  no 
particular  account  of  them  is  required  here. 

4.  AbBcess. — Acute  tonsillitis  now  and  then  terminates  in  abscess ;  the  matter 
is  seldom  abundant,  but  often  very  offensive,  and  the  symptoms  are  usually  very 
urgent,  from  the  mechanical  obstruction  caused  by  the  inflamed  and  tumefied 
organs.  The  formation  of  pus  is  generally  ushered  in  by  an  aggravation  of  the 
local  and  constitutional  distress,  as  throbbing  pain,  livid  discoloration  of  the 
muooufl  membrane,  and  rapid  increase  of  swelling,  together  with  rigors  and  high 
fever.  On  looking  into  the  mouth,  the  tonsils,  especially  if  both  suffer  in  an 
eqnal  degree,  are  found  to  touch  each  other  at  the  middle  line,  leaving,  perhaps, 
merely  a  small  interval  at  their  upper  extremity,  which  is  itself  often  nearly  en- 
tirely closed  by  the  enlarged  and  pendulous  uvula.  The  patient  breathes  with 
immense  difficulty,  and  appears  as  if  he  were  in  imminent  danger  of  suffocation. 
The  matter  generally  forms  within  the  first  five  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  and,  in  rare  cases,  even  considerably  earlier.  It  may  appear  simulta- 
neously in  both  glands,  or  be  limited  to  one. 

The  treatment  is  rigorously  antiphlogistic ;  and  spontaneous  evacuation,  which 
might  permit  the  matter  to  fall  into  the  larynx,  and  so  cause  suffocation,  is  anti- 
cipated by  early  and  free  incision.  A  long,  straight,  sharp-pointed  bistoury, 
wrapped  to  within  the  third  of  an  inch  of  its  extremity,  is  passed  into  the  mouth, 
with  the  back  towards  the  tongue,  until  it  reaches  the  swelling,  into  the  centre 
of  which  it  is  thrust  with  the  requisite  degree  of  force,  the  opening  being  after- 
wards enlarged  to  the  desired  extent  by  inclining  the  instrument  over  towards 
the  middle  line.  The  head  of  the  patient  is  held  firmly  by  an  assistant,  lest  he 
should  push  it  forwards  or  to  either  side,  and  so  endanger  the  internal  carotid 
artery.  For  the  same  reason,  the  knife  is  kept  away  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
In  the  natural  state,  the  tonsil  is  at  least  five  or  six  lines  from  this  vessel ;  but, 
when  the  gland  is  much  tumefied,  the  distance  between  them  is  sensibly  dimi- 
nished. Smart  bleeding,  from  the  division  of  the  tonsillary  artery,  occasionally 
foQowB  the  ojperation,  and  is  generally  decidedly  advantageous  in  allaying  inflam- 
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uiTariablj  aggravated  when  the  patient  takes  cold,  or  labors  under  derangement 
of  the  general  health.  In  the  more  confirmed  forms  of  hypertrophy,  however, 
the  local  suffering  is  always  proportionately  great,  from  the  mechanical  obstmc- 
tkm  from  the  enlarged  glands.  The  voice  is  husky,  nasal,  and  disagreeable ;  the 
respiration  is  impeded ;  and  there  is  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  throat,  with  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  inflammation.  When  the  tonsils  are  so  large  as  to  be 
almost  in  contact  with  each  other,  the  distress  is  greatly  augmented.  During 
sleep  a  low  moaning  is  usually  present,  accompanied  with  snoring  and  stertorous 
brei^iiig,  and  the  head  is  strongly  retracted,  so  as  to  bring  the  mouth  on  a 
line  with  the  windpipe,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  ingress  of 
the  air  In  cases  of  very  long  standing,  distortion  of  the  features  is  apt  to  arise ; 
the  nostrils  are  habitually  dilated ;  the  mouth  is  half  open  ;  and  the  whole  coun- 
tenance has  a  dull,  vague  expression.  Partial  deafness,  from  obstruction  of  the 
Eostachian  tube,  occasionally  exists ;  and  the  chest  is  liable  to  become  arched 
behind,  flattened  in  front,  and  contracted  at  the  sides.  This  deformity  is  some- 
times present  in  a  surprising  degree  at  an  early  period  of  life.  I  have  seen 
several  well-marked  examples  of  it  in  children  under  six  years  of  age. 

A  great  variety  of  means  have  been  tried  for  arresting  the  progress  of  this 
•flection,  and  for  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  interstitial  deposits,  so  as  to 
restore  the  glands  to  their  primitive  condition.  Very  few  of  them,  however,  are 
fbond  to  have  the  desired  effect,  especially  when  the  disease  is  fully  established. 
The  remedies  most  worthy  of  reliance  are  iodine  and  kindred  articles,  adminis- 
tered internally,  and  applied  to  the  affected  parts.  The  tincture  of  iodine,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  a  weak  solution  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  applied 
once  every  other  day  by  means  of  a  soft  mop,  are  both  valuable  sorbefacients,  and 
may  oecasionallj  be  used  with  advantage.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  also  beneficial, 
especially  in  its  fluid  form.  The  proper  strength,  in  children,  is  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  grains  of  the  salt  to  the  ounce  of  water ;  in  adults,  it  should  be  at 
least  double.  Numerous  and  repeated  punctures  with  the  point  of  a  delicate 
bistoury  have  sometimes  been  attended  with  good  results  in  my  hands :  they 
wrre  to  disgorge  the  capillary  vessels,  and  to  promote  the  absorption  of  effused 
lymph  ;  two  most  important  indications  in  the  treatment.  Frequent  compres- 
i^on  of  the  enlarged  gland  with  the  finger  has  been  suggested ;  but  the  trials 
that  I  have  made  with  it  have  disappointed  my  expectations.  With  these  means 
may  be  coi^oined,  sometimes  with  advantage,  the  application  of  leeches,  embro- 
cations, and  stimulating  unguents  to  the  neck.  In  all  cases,  due  attention  is 
paid  to  the  state  of  the  general  system ;  the  diet  is  carefully  regulated ;  the 
bowels  are  maintained  in  a  soluble  condition ;  and,  when  there  is  any  evidence 
uf  debility,  tonics,  especially  iron  and  quinine,  are  freely  exhibited. 

The  above  treatment  failing,  as,  unfortunately,  it  is  too  apt  to  do,  the  only  way 

Fig.  375. 
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of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty  is  to  excise  a  portion  of  the  enlarged  bodies,  so  as 
to  enable  the  air  to  enter  the  lungs  with  its  accustomed  freedom.    The  operation 

Pig.  37<v 


Probe-pointed  biitoarj. 


performed  with  this  view  consists  in  seizing  each  gland  with  a  double  hook,  fig. 
375,  and  cutting  off  all  that  part  of  it  which  lies  exterior  to  the  arches  of  the 
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palate  with  a  cnrved,  probe-pointed  bistoury,  (teen  in  fig.  818.     The  instrament 
is  carried  from  below  npwards,  witb  the  back  towards  the  tongae,  exuision 
being  effected  almost  in  an  instant,  with  hardly  any  pain  or  heniurrbope.    The 
hook  and  knife,  with  which  it  is  niy  cnstom  to  perform  the  operation,  and  whidi 
are  here  represented,  are  altogether  superior  to  the  tonsillotomes  of  Pbysick, 
Gibson,  Fahnestock,  and  other  sui^eons.     They  are  each  about  eight  inches  in 
length.     The  great  objection  to  the  tonBillotome  is  that  the  ring,  at  its  diita) 
extremity,  is  rarely  sufficiently  large  to  receire  the  hypertrophied  gland  in  its 
embrace,  bo  as  to  allow  as  to  cut  off  as  mnch  as  is  necessary.     In  children  I  have 
occasionally  used  the  iDStnunent  with  excellent  effect.     The  neatest  tonsiUotume 
is  that  of  Fahnestock,  represented  in  fig,  377.     When  both  ton- 
Fig.  3TT.  Ells  reqnire  removal,  and  the  sni^on  is  not  ambideztroDH,  ths 
operation  may  be  performed  very  easily  with  the  right  band. 

Excision  of  the  tonsils  is  simple  enough  in  the  adult,  but  in  tb« 
child  it  is  often  attended  with  immense  difficulty,  on  accoont  at 
his  cries  and  struggles.  Indeed,  there  are  few  operatioaa  wbleh, 
under  such  circumstances,  are  more  annoying  and  perplexing 
than  this.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  best  plan  is  to  wrap 
up  the  child  firmly  in  an  apron  and  to  have  him  well  Buppoited 
by  assistants ;  or,  what  I  prefer,  to  administer  a  small  qnantity 
of  chloroform,  jast  enough  to  produce  partial  Insensibility.  la 
this  manner  one  tonsil  being  removed,  the  little  patient  is  allowed 
time  to  clear  his  throat,  when,  the  agent  being  ^:ain  inhaled,  the 
operation  is  completed  by  excising  Uie  other.  The  beat  depres- 
sor of  the  tongue  is  the  surgeon's  index  finger.  The  interpositioa 
of  a  piece  of  cork  between  the  teeth  is  aenally  an  awkward  and 
unnecessary  proceeding. 

The  operation  above  described,  although  generally  free  from 
hemorrhage,  is  not  so  always.     In  1849  I  performed  it  upon  i 
boy,  aged  eleven  years,  in  whom  the  bleeding  was  not  only  copl- 
ODB,  but  absolutely  alarming.     Both  tonsils  were  much  enlarged, 
and  were  accordingly  excised;  the  right  bled  hardly  any,  bm 
from  the  left  the   blood  issued   at   numerons  points,  and  WM 
spat  up  every  few  seconds  in  large  moulhfuls.     Much  also  «a( 
swallowed,    and    afterwards   ejected    by   vomiting.     Ttie  entii* 
quantity  amounted,  I  am  satisfied,  to  nearly  twenty  ounces.    The 
boy,  altbough  for  a  short  time  very  pale,  feeble,  and  nanseated. 
soon  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  operation.     The  remedtM 
need  for  arresting  the  hemorrhage  were,  first,  salphate  of  copper, 
and  afternards  powdered  alnm,  applied  (Veely  by  means  of  a 
sponge-mop,  ice  to  the  neck,  and  a  full  dose  of  laadannra,  with 
thoroDgh  elevation  of  the  head,  and  exposure  of  the  mouth  and 
body  t«  a  current  of  cold  air.     The  lad  slept  well  the  following 
night,  witbont  any  recurrence  of  the  bleeding.     There  wu  no 
evidence  of  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis.     An  equally  remarkable 
case  of  bleeding  ftum  excision  of  one  of  the  tonsils  fell,  many 
years  ago,  under  the  observation  of  a  former  colleague  of  min^ 
Professor  Cobb,  in  a  youth  of  fourteen.     The  portion  of  gland  re- 
moved did  not  exceed  the  volume  of  a  pigeon's  e^,  and  yet  the 
flow  of  blood  was  so  copions  as  almost  to  Induce  syncope. 
FkhneKock'i  Ion-        Sinco  tho  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  I  have 
*uiotua*. '"'     ™et  with  two  other  cases  of  severe  bleeding  after  this  operation; 
one  in  a  youth  of  eighteen,  and  the  other  in  a  man  of  tbirtr, 
neither  of  them  presenting  anything  peculiar  prior  to  the  excision.     Tho  hemor- 
rhage in  both  was  qnite  copious,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  applicaUon  of  U» 
tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  along  with  a  fnll  anodyne.    The  man  lost  up- 
wards of  a  qnart  of  blood 

When  the  hemorrhage  proceeds  fr<Hn  the  division  of  the  tonaniary  artery,  it 
may  be  necessary,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  styptics,  to  aelM  and  coapiwi 
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tbe  bleeding  orifice  with  a  light  pair  of  forceps,  retained  temporarily  in  the 
moQtb.  EHcbsep  refers  to  a  case  in  which  the  hemorrhage  was  effectually 
arrested,  after  the  failure  of  all  other  means,  by  a  gargle  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
suspended  in  mucilage. 

Pmdence  dictates  the  propriety,  after  removal  of  the  tonsils,  of  confining  the 
patknl  for  sereral  days  to  a  moderately  warm  apartment ;  at  all  events,  he 
fihoald  avoid  tbe  cold  air,  and,  if  necessary,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the 
RMltiog  iDflammation,  take  an  active  cathartic.  For  Want  of  this  precaution 
several  lives  have  been  lost  that  might  otherwise  have  been  saved. 

6.  (Jale%doiis  ConcreHons, — Calculous  concretions,  varying  in  size  from  that 
of  a  mustard  seed  to  that  of  a  small  cherry,  and  of  a  rounded,  oval,  or  pyriform 
sliape,  are  sometimes  seen  in  tbe  tonsils,  chiefly  in  strumous  subjects,  and  in  con- 
Doction  with  chronic  inflammation,  which  they  are  instrumental  in  aggravating 
and  keeping  ap.  They  are  of  a  dirty  olive  color,  granulated  on  the  surface, 
opaque,  cretaceous  in  their  consistence,  and  composed  principally  of  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  in  union  with  animal  matter.  Their  presence  is  generally 
detected  accidentally.  If  allowed  to  remain,  they  are  liable  to  provoke  suppu- 
ration of  the  tonsils,  attended  with  great  local  and  constitutional  suffering.  A 
slight  incision  is  usually  sufficient  to  effect  their  liberation.  When  they  protrude 
at  the  orifice  of  a  mucous  crypt,  they  may  easily  be  extracted  with  a  polyp-forceps. 

7.  8erou9  Cysts. — The  tonsil  is  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  the  seat  of 
a  wroos  cyst,  filled  with  a  thin,  watery  fluid,  or  a  thick,  ropy  substance,  resem- 
bling the  white  of  an  egg.  The  tumor  is  usually  small,  and  may  be  suspected  to 
exist  when  the  gland  has  a  whitish,  translucent  appearance,  with  a  sense  of 
floetuation  on  the  application  of  the  finger.  No  pain  attends  its  formation,  and 
the  only  inconvenience  which  it  produces  arises  from  its  mechanical  obstruction. 
Tbe  treatment  is  by  incision,  followed  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
tincture  of  iodine,  or  chromic  acid. 

8w  Polyps, — The  tonsils  are  now  and  then  the  seat  of  a  fibrous  polyp.  A 
ease  of  tMs  kind  came  under  my  observation,  not  long  ago,  in  a  man,  aged  thirty- 
ftre  years,  affected  with  chronic  asthma.  The  tumor,  which  was  of  a  whitish 
ifpect,  and  of  the  shape  of  the  kidney,  was  very  firm  and  dense,  of  a  fibrous 
•tmcture,  three  lines  in  length,  and  attached,  by  a  hard,  narrow  pedicle,  about 
the  twelfth  of  an  inch  long,  to  the  centre  of  tbe  right  tonsil,  which  was  other- 
wise apparently  quite  sound.  The  man  had  not  been  aware  of  the  presence  of 
the  tumor  until  its  removal. 

9.  Chronic  Abscess, — A  chronic  abscess  sometimes  forms  in  the  tonsils,  evi- 
dtntly  as  a  result  of  the  strumous  diathesis.  It  generally  occurs  in  young  persons, 
in  aaeociation  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  The  abscess,  which  is  always  very 
tardy  in  its  progress,  and  free  from  pain,  seldom  exceeds  the  volume  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  and  may  generally  be  easily  recognized  by  the  whitish,  grayish,  or  drab- 
colored  aspect  which  it  imparts  to  the  surfiace  of  the  gland.  Its  contents  are 
characteristic.     The  proper  remedy  is  free  incision. 

10.  Malignant  Disease. — Scirrhus  and  encephaloid  have  been  observed  in 
these  bodies,  but  so  rarely  as  hardly  to  deserve  even  passing  notice.  They  com- 
monly coexist  with  similar  deposits  in  other  organs,  pursue  the  same  course, 
aie  characterized  by  similar  phenomena,  and  are  equally  uncontrollable  by  treats 
ment  8argical  interference  is  only  justifiable  when  the  gland  acts  obstructingly 
to  respiration  and  deglutition,  with  a  hope  of  very  brief  amelioration.  I  am 
not  aware  that  melanosis  or  colloid,  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  this  situation  ; 
certainly  not  as  independent  affections. 

SECT.  VI. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  UVULA. 

Tbe  principal  affections  of  this  body  are  acute  inflammation  and  chronic  enlarge- 
ment In  tbe  former,  which  generally  coexists  with  acute  disease  of  the  tonsils 
and  palate,  the  organ  is  swollen,  and  of  a  fiery  red,  or  pale  ash  color,  elongated, 
and  adematous.  Its  free  extremity  is  sometimes  expanded  into  a  kind  of  watery 
bag,  which,  especially  if  there  is  at  the  same  time  great  tumefaction  of  the  tonsils. 
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SECT-  VTL— AJTECT1055  OF  TUARTSU  AXD  CESOPHAGrS. 

The  exnniBite  sensibility  of  the  palate  renders  it  often  extremely  dlfllciilt  if 
not  impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory  examination  of  throat,  with  a  riew  to  tic 
detection'  and '  treatment  of  its  diseases.  The  moment  the  parts  are  tooHwd 
ther  contract  spMmodically,  and  excite  a  tendency  to  Tw-iting,  ^^J^T^  ^^ 
^uA  a  deffrec  of  constriction  as  effectually  to  stop  the  proceedmg.  Tha  senii^ 
ivlitv  which  is  natural  to  all  persons,  is  frequently  greaUy  heightened  by  diseape, 
aiHl  <im  ift  gimeral,  be  overcome  only  by  a  systemaUc  course  of  traiajng.  or  kj 
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the  exhibition  of  an  anesthetic.  Commonly,  a  sufficiently  good  view  may  be 
obtained  by  requesting  the  patient  to  take  a  long  inspiration  ;  but  even  this  can- 
not always  be  done  by  a  nervous  individual,  and  the  surgeon  is  then  obliged  to 
depress  the  tongue,  and  explore  the  parts  as  best  he  may.  When  more  than 
ordinary  care  is  required,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  pharyngoscope.  A  very 
excellent  instrument  of  this  kind,  invented  by  Dr.  Simrock,  is  delineated  at 
p.  235.  It  is  simply  a  modification  of  that  of  Semeleder,  and  answers  the 
double  purpose  of  a  rhinoscope  and  pharyngoscope.  In  cloudy  weather,  the 
parts  may  be  illuminated  with  an  Argand  lamp,  or  a  Levin^s  lantern,  by  means 
of  which  the  light  may  be  retained,  and  transmitted  through  a  strong  convex 
lens.  The  uvula,  palate,  and  tonsils  may  be  held  out  of  the  way  during  the 
inspection  with  a  hook,  spatula,  or  large  probe. 

The  affections  of  these  two  tubes,  which,  in  structure  and  function,  are  inti- 
mately associated,  may  conveniently  be  considered  together.  The  most  common 
and  important  of  them  are,  inflammation,  abscess,  wounds,  strictures,  malignant 
growths,  and  foreign  bodies. 

1.  Pharyngitis, — Inflammation  of  the  pharynx  occasionally  exists  as  an  inde- 
pendent affection ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  associated  with,  or  a  consequence  of, 
disease  of  the  palate  and  tonsils.  It  may  be  the  result  of  ordinary  causes,  as 
suppression  of  the  cutaneous  perspiral^ion,  or  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body ; 
or  it  may  be  induced  by  the  syphilitic  poison,  by  a  strumous  taint  of  the  system, 
or  by  the  contact  of  an  erosive  substance,  as  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  inhalation  of  steam  and  the  swallowing  of  hot  water  are  often  fol- 
lowed by  intense  inflammation,  both  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  will  be  more  or  less  urgent,  according  to  the 
▼iolence  and  duration  of  the  morbid  action.  Impediment  in  deglutition,  a  fre- 
quent desire  to  clear  the  throat,  and  a  copious  secretion  of  thick,  ropy  mucus 
are,  in  general,  the  most  conspicuous  phenomena.  In  the  more  severe  forms  of 
the  disease,  the  patient  often  experiences  severe  pain  and  spasm,  especially  in 
his  attempts  to  swallow  liquids,  which  frequently  regurgitate  by  the  mouth  and 
nose ;  the  voice  is  hoarse  and  croaking ;  and  there  is  occasionally  not  a  little 
embarrassment  in  breathing,  from  an  extension,  apparently,  of  the  inflammation 
to  the  windpipe.  Considerable  swelling,  chiefly  of  a  glandular  nature,  sometimes 
exists  in  the  neck,  along  the  base  of  the  jaw,  and  in  the  gutter  below  the  ears. 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  pharynx  is  of  a  deep-red  color,  its  follicles  are  much 
enlarged,  and  its  surface  is  covered  with  thick,  ropy  mucus,  and,  here  and  there, 
even  with  plastic  matter.  In  severe  cases,  the  inflammation  extends  np  into  the 
nofie,  forwards  over  the  palate,  and  down  into  the  larynx.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  local  action,  and  need  not,  as  they 
exhibit  no  peculiarities,  be  described. 

The  treatment  is  antiphlogistic ;  by  the  lancet  and  antimonials,  if  there  is 
much  local  and  constitutional  excitement,  along  with  purgatives,  diaphoretics, 
and  anodynes,  and  by  leeches  to  the  neck,  with  tepid,  acidulated  gargles,  scari- 
fication, especially  if  the  inflamed  surface  is  within  reach,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in  substance  or  strong  solution.  When  the 
tube  ia  loaded  with  ropy  mucus,  attended  with  a  frequent  desire  to  clear  the 
throat,  great  relief  will  follow  an  emetic.  Warm  applications  to  the  neck,  in 
the  form  of  poultice  or  fomentation,  and  the  inhalation  of  the  steam  of  warm 
water,  are  occasionaUy  beneficial.  If  gangrene  is  threatened,  the  parts  are 
promptly  and  efficiently  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  what  is  preferable,  a 
weak  solution  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury. 

2.  Abscess, — An  abscess,  generally  of  a  strumous  nature,  occasionally  forms 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  in  front  of  the 
cervical  vertebrsB,  which  are  often  involved  in  the  morbid  action.  The  disease 
is  usually  very  stealthy  in  its  mode  of  invasion,  and  tardy  in  its  progress,  there 
being  commonly  an  entire  absence  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  inflammation. 
The  first  circumstance,  perhaps,  that  attracts  attention  is  slight  impediment  in 
deglutition  and  breathing,  with  an  inclination  to  snore,  and  to  sleep  with  the 
mouth  open.     Upon  looking  into  the  throat,  a  tumor  is  detected,  bulging  forwards 
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often  alanningly  obstnicts  respiration,  and  Decesaitatcs  the  promptest  inierle^ 
ence.  The  treatment  coDsists  in  touching  the  part  effectually  with  the  dilate 
tinctare  of  iodine,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  powdered  alnm  and  capaieonL  When  the 
enlargement  is  excessive,  or  decidedly  oedematous,  scarification  may  be  required, 
or  even  excision  of  the  free  extremity  of  the  organ. 

The  uvula,  from  debility,  inflammation,  and  other  causes,  is  liable  to  chronie 
enlargement,  especially  to  elongation.  The  elongation  varies  in  extent  from  the 
slightest  increase  of  the  part  to  several  times  the  normal  length.  An  increase 
of  length  is  usually  associated  with  an  increase  of  thickness,  although  not  necet- 
sarily  so,  for  an  elongated  uvula  is  occasionally  remarkably  narrow  and  tapering. 
Chronic  enlargement  of  this  organ  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is  most 
common  in  young  and  middle-aged  subjects,  and  is  generally  the  result  of 
repeated  attacks  of  cold,  operating  upon  a  delicate  and  feeble  constitution.  It 
is  usually  conjoined  with  inflammation  of  the  palate,  tonsils,  and  fauces,  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  a  strumous  diathesis. 

Yery  disagreeable  efi'ects  may  be  produced  by  an  elongated  uvula.  Thus,  the 
affected  organ  may  project  down  into  the  rimaof  the  glottis,  occasioning  aphonia, 
or  a  change  in  the  tone  and  power  of  the  voice,  and  a  sense  of  strangulation.  I 
recollect  one  case  where  the  patient  had  repeated  attacks  of  nightmare  from  this 
cause,  which  were  promptly  cured  by  excising  a  portion  of  this  organ.  The 
more  common  effects,  however,  are  obstinate  and  protracted  cough,  with  frequent 
desire  to  clear  the  throat,  titillation  of  the  fauces,  dryness  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  a  feeling  of  constriction  and  frequent  hawking.  When  the  affection 
continues  long,  tubercles  sometimes  form  in  the  lungs,  and  the  patient  ultimatelj 
dies  under  all  the  symptoms  of  confirmed  phthisis. 

The  uvula  is  occasionally  productive  of  disagreeable  effects  from  mere  relaxa> 
tion  of  the  soft  palate,  independently  of  any  particular  disease  of  its  own  sub- 
stance. The  palate,  thus  affected,  hangs  down  into  the  fauces,  and  thereby 
permits  the  organ  to  infringe  upon  the  larynx  and  root  of  the  tongue  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  real  elongation.  Such  a  stat«  of  things  is  very  common  in  dys- 
peptic and  consumptive  subjects,  in  whom  it  often  constitutes  a  source  of  great 
annoyance. 

The  proper  remedy  for  this  affection  is  excision  of  the  uvula.  All  astringent 
lotions,  washes,  and  gargles  are  perfectly  useless,  and,  therefore,  no  time  shooM 
be  wasted  in  their  employment.  The  patient  sitting  upon  a  chair,  opposite  « 
good  light,  the  surgeon  depresses  the  tongue,  and  with  a  polyp-forceps  seises 
the  apex  of  the  uvula,  which  is  then  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  probe-pointed  scis- 
sors, slightly  curved  upon  the  flat  Not  more  than  about  one*third  of  an  ineh 
of  the  organ  should  be  left,  otherwise  the  elongation  may  ultimately  be  re- 
induced,  and  so  demand  another  operation.  In  a  few  instances  I  have  removed 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  body,  without,  so  far  as  could  be  discovered,  producing 
any  injurious  effects.  It  has  been  asserted  that,  when  the  excisioii  is  performed 
near  the  base  of  the  uvula,  there  will  occasionally  be  a  serioas  change  in  the 
voice,  but  of  this  I  have  never  seen  an  example.  If  I  were  obliged  to  operate 
upon  a  professed  singer,  I  should  certainly  limit  myself  to  the  removal  of  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  elongated  organ,  lest  unpleasant  consequences  of  this  natare 
might  arise.  The  operation,  as  above  advised,  is  so  simple  that  any  one  may 
perform  it.  No  hemorrhage  need  be  looked  for,  nor  is  the  excision  attended 
with  any  pain.     The  diet  for  the  first  few  days  must  be  chiefly  liquid. 

SECT.  Vn. — AFFECTIONS  OP  PHARYNX  AND  OCSOPHAOVS. 

The  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  palate  renders  it  often  extremely  dilBeolt;  if 
not  impossible,  to  make  a  satisfactory  examination  of  throat,  with  a  view  to  t^ 
detection  and  treatment  of  its  diseases.  The  moment  the  parts  are  touebed 
they  contract  spasmodically,  and  excite  a  tendeney  to  vomiting,  attended  with 
such  a  degree  of  constriction  as  effectually  to  stop  the  proceeding.  This  sensi- 
bility, which  is  natural  to  all  persons,  is  frequently  greatiy  heightened  by  disMSe, 
and  can,  in  general,  be  overcome  only  by  a  systematic  course  of  traiaiagi  or  by 
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the  exhibition  of  an  ansestbetic.  Commonly,  a  sufficiently  good  view  may  be 
obtained  by  requesting  the  patient  to  take  a  long  inspiration  ;  but  even  this  can- 
not always  be  done  by  a  nervous  individual,  and  the  surgeon  is  then  obliged  to 
depress  the  tongue,  and  explore  the  parts  as  best  he  may.  When  more  than 
ordinary  care  is  required,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  pharyngoscope,  A  very 
ejceellent  instrument  of  this  kind,  invented  by  Dr.  Simrock,  is  delineated  at 
p.  235.  It  is  simply  a  modification  of  that  of  Semeleder,  and  answers  the 
doobla  purpose  of  a  rfainoscope  and  pharyngoscope.  In  cloudy  weather,  the 
parts  may  be  illuminated  with  an  Argand  lamp,  or  a  Levin^s  lantern,  by  means 
of  which  the  light  may  be  retained,  and  transmitted  through  a  strong  convex 
lens.  Tbe  uvula,  palate,  and  tonsils  may  be  held  out  of  the  way  during  the 
inspection  with  a  book,  spatula,  or  large  probe. 

The  affections  of  these  two  tubes,  which,  in  structure  and  function,  are  inti- 
mately associated,  may  conveniently  be  considered  together.  The  most  common 
and  important  of  them  are,  inflammation,  abscess,  wounds,  strictures,  malignant 
growths,  and  foreign  bodies. 

1.  Pharyngitis, — Inflammation  of  the  pharynx  occasionally  exists  as  an  inde- 
pendent affection ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  associated  with,  or  a  consequence  of, 
disease  of  the  palate  and  tonsils.  It  may  be  the  result  of  ordinary  causes,  as 
suppression  of  the  cutaneous  perspira'^ion,  or  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body ; 
or  it  may  be  induced  by  the  syphilitic  poison,  by  a  strumous  taint  of  the  system, 
or  by  the  contact  of  an  erosive  substance,  as  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric 
add.  The  inhalation  of  steam  and  the  swallowing  of  hot  water  are  often  fol- 
lowed by  intense  inflammation,  both  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  will  be  more  or  less  urgent,  according  to  the 
violence  and  duration  of  the  morbid  action.  Impediment  in  deglutition,  a  fre- 
quent desire  to  clear  the  throat,  and  a  copious  secretion  of  thick,  ropy  mucus 
are,  in  general,  the  most  conspicuous  phenomena.  In  the  more  severe  forms  of 
the  disease,  tbe  patient  often  experiences  severe  pain  and  spasm,  especially  in 
his  attempts  to  swallow  liquids,  which  frequently  regurgitate  by  the  mouth  and 
nose ;  the  voice  is  hoarse  and  croaking ;  and  there  is  occasionally  not  a  little 
erobsLiTassment  in  breathing,  from  an  extension,  apparently,  of  the  inflammation 
to  the  windpipe.  Considerable  swelling,  chiefly  of  a  glandular  nature,  sometimes 
exists  in  the  neck,  along  the  base  of  the  jaw,  and  in  the  gutter  below  the  ears. 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  pharynx  is  of  a  deep-red  color,  its  follicles  are  much 
enlarged,  and  its  surface  is  covered  with  thick,  ropy  mucus,  and,  here  and  there, 
even  with  plastic  matter.  In  severe  cases,  the  inflammation  extends  np  into  the 
nose,  forwards  over  the  palate,  and  down  into  the  larynx.  The  constitutional 
symptoma  vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  local  action,  and  need  not,  as  they 
exhibit  no  peculiarities,  be  described. 

Tbe  treatment  is  antiphlogistic ;  by  the  lancet  and  antimonials,  if  there  is 
much  local  and  constitutional  excitement,  along  with  purgatives,  diaphoretics, 
and  anodynes,  and  by  leeches  to  the  neck,  with  tepid,  acidulated  gargles,  scari- 
fication, especially  if  the  inflamed  surface  is  within  reach,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in  substance  or  strong  solution.  When  the 
tabe  is  loaded  with  ropy  mucus,  attended  with  a  frequent  desire  to  clear  the 
throat,  great  relief  will  follow  an  emetic.  Warm  applications  to  the  neck,  in 
tbe  form  of  poultice  or  fomentation,  and  the  inhalation  of  the  steam  of  warm 
water,  are  occasionally  beneficial.  If  gangrene  is  threatened,  the  parts  are 
promptly  and  efficiently  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  what  is  preferable,  a 
weak  solution  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury. 

2.  Absce^, — An  abscess,  generally  of  a  strnmous  nature,  occasionally  forms 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  in  front  of  the 
cenrical  vertebra,  which  are  often  involved  in  the  morbid  action.  The  disease 
is  osually  very  stealthy  in  its  mode  of  invasion,  and  tardy  in  its  progress,  there 
being  oonunonly  an  entire  absence  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  inflammation. 
The  first  circumstance,  perhaps,  that  attracts  attention  is  slight  impediment  in 
deglatition  and  breathing,  with  an  inclination  to  snore,  and  to  sleep  with  the 
month  open.    Upon  looking  into  the  throat,  a  tumor  is  detected,  bulging  forwards 
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into  the  fauces,  of  a  Ireddish,  livid,  or  purplish  color,  irregular  in  form,  and 
imparting  a  distinct  sense  of  fluctuation  under  the  pressure  of  the  flnger.  The 
matter  is  of  a  scrofulous  character,  and  everything  about  the  disease  is  denoUve 
of  this  peculiar  action..  In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  affection,  there  is  ofken  emet 
of  the  superior  cervical  vertebrse,  and  ulceration  of  their  connecting  cartilages. 
The  contents  of  this  variety  of  abscess  occasionally  disappear  spontaaeonslf, 
under  the  influence  of  sorbefacient  remedies,  or  nature's  unassisted  efforts ;  but, 
iu  general,  thej  require  to  be  let  out  artiflciallj,  a^d  the  sooner  this  is  done  the 
better,  as  their  long  retention  cannot  fail  to  exert  an  injurious  influence  upon  the 
surrounding  parts.  To  perfect  the  cure,  a  course  uf  anti-strumons  treatment 
should  be  instituted,  and  persisted  in  until  the  desired  object  is  attained. 

A  phlegnumous  abscess  sometimes  forms  in  this  situation,  giving  rise  to  violent 
local  distress,  as  well  as  severe  constitutional  disturbance.  The  symptoms  are 
bold  and  well  marked.  The  pain  is  deep  seated  and  pulsatile,  the  parts  are  red 
and  intensely  inflamed,  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  is  very  great,  the  breathing 
is  much  embarrassed,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  lie  down.  The  swelling,  whi(^ 
is  easily  seen  and  felt,  should  be  punctured  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to 
prevent  death  from  suffocation,  which,  if  the  case  is  neglected  or  misunderstood, 
will  be  almost  certain  to  happen  from  the  pressure  of  the  matter  upon  the  glottis 
or  its  sudden  escape  into  the  air-passages. 

3.  DiphiherUis. — There  is  a  form  of  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  to  which 
the  term  pseudo-membranous  is  applied,  as  it  is  characterized  by  a  deposit 
of  plastic  matter  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  veiy 
common  in  certain  localities  of  £urope,  particularly  at  Paris,  where  it  often 
prevails  as  an  epidemic,  sometimes  spreading  over  considerable  districts.  It  is 
supposed  by  many  to  be  infectious,  inasmuch  as  it  now  and  then  runs  through 
entire  families;  and  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  weakly,  Ill-fed  children, 
between  the  second  and  tenth  year.  As  ^n  accidental  disease,  it  is  occasionallj 
noticed  in  smallpox,  scarlatina,  measles,  and  typhoid  fever. 

The  plastic  matter  appears  either  as  a  continuous  membrane,  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  pharynx,  or  in  the  form  of  patches,  of  variable  size  and  shape. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  of  a  grayish,  whitish,  or  pale  yellowish  color,  of  a 
tough  consistence,  and  more  or  less  firmly  adherent.  It  seldom  consists  of  more 
than  one  thin  layer.  When  the  inflammation  is  violent,  the  lymph  frequently 
extends  upwards  over  the  tonsils  and  palate,  downwards  into  the  oesophagus, 
and  forwards  into  the  larynx.  Under  such  circumstances,  too,  it  is  occagionaWy 
of  a  dirty  drab  or  cineritious  appearance,  from  the  admixture  of  sero-sanguino- 
lent  secretion.  The  deposit  is  usually  preceded,  for  a  day  or  two,  by  slight  fever, 
and  often  extends  with  great  rapidity.  The  subjacent  mucous  membrane,  which 
furnishes  it,  is  deeply  injected,  thickened,  and  of  a  scarlet  color:  in  the  more 
severe  forms  of  the  malady,  it  is  softened,  ecchymosed,  rngose,  and  ulcerated,  the 
lymph  lying,  perhaps,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  denuded  muscular  fibres  of 
the  part.  The  mucous  follicles  are  uncommonly  large  and  well  developed ;  the 
tonsils  are  softened,  tumid,  red,  and  infiltrated  with  various  fluids;  and  the  sab« 
maxillary  glands  and  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  neck  often  sympathize  in 
the  morbid  action. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection,  especially  in  its  endemic  forms,  is  very  uncer* 
tain,  and  the  consequence  is  that  many  of  those  who  are  attacked  with  it  die* 
The  most  reliable  remedies,  particularly  at  the  commencement  of  the  disorder, 
are  gentle  emetics  and  purgatives,  followed  by  diaphoretics,  and  minute  doses 
of  calomel.  As  local  applications,  the  most  efficacious  articles  are  acid  nitrite 
of  mercury,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  all  in  weak  solution,  em- 
ployed  twice  or  thrice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Chlorate  of  potass*  has  bee&« 
fashionable  remedy  in  the  disease,  but  its  effects  have  seldom  been  eneooraging. 
Tonics,  as  quinine  and  milk  punch,  are  generally  required  to  sustain  the  strength. 
Change  of  air  often  proves  highly  beneficial. 

4.  Oranular  Pharyngitis, — In  long-continued  inflammation  of  the  pharjat 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  throat  is  very  prone  to  assume  a  granular  eooditloa 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  on  the  eyelids  in  granular  coi^unctivitis.    The  dis- 
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*,  which  maj  take  place  at  any  period  of  life,  may  be  specific  or  non-specific, 
mad  is  neariy  always  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  uvala,  palate,  and  ton- 
ails.  The  graanlaitions  are  frequently  very  numerous  and  prominent,  and  the 
mocoas  membrane  npon  which  they  repose  is  thick,  spongy,  villous,  and  of  a 
deep  red  color.  The  general  health  is  often  materially  impaired,  and  in  many 
oases  the  patient  is  harassed  with  cough  and  dyspepsia.  The  diagnosis  of  this 
disease  is  always  easily  determined  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the  parts. 

In  the  iretUmerU  of  g^ranular  pharyngitis  special  attention  should  be  paid  to 
tl»e  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  and  the  state  of  the  general  health.  The  most 
important  internal  remedies  are,  blue  mass,  in  alterative  doses,  mild  purgatives, 
and  quinine,  either  alone,  or  in  union  with  iron.  As  a  local  means,  the  wet 
napkin  is  deserving  of  particular  consideration ;  it  should  be  worn  chiefly  at 
nighty  and  its  use  should  be  conjoined  with  the  application,  once  every  third  day, 
at  first,  of  a  weak  solntion  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards  of  solid 
nitrate  of  silver.  In  the  intervals,  the  patient  may  occasionally  gargle  the  throat 
with  some  mildly  astringent  lotion.  When  the  disease  is  of  a  syphilitic  cha- 
racter, recourse  should  be  had  to  iodide  of  potassium  and  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury. 

5.  Wounds. — Wounds  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  already  incidentally 
treated  of  elsewhere,  are  always  serious  accidents,  on  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  functions  of  these  tubes,  and  their  complicated  relations  with  other  struc- 
tnrea,  which  are  liable  to  be  injured  at  the  same  time.  They  may  be  transverse, 
oblique,  or  longitudinal,  as  it  respects  their  direction,  and  incised,  lacerated,  con- 
toised,  or  gunshot,  as  it  respects  the  nature  of  the  vulnerating  body.  Their  ex- 
ii^Qce,  which  is  commonly  sufficiently  evident,  is  always,  in  cases  of  doubt,  easily 
det^mined  by  the  escape  of  ingesta  in  eating  and  drinking.  Whenever  they 
are  accessible,  or  can  be  rendered  so  by  a  proper  enlargement  of  the  external 
opening,  their  edges  should  be  c^proximated  by  the  interrupted  suture,  carried 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  tube,  and  placed  at  intervals  not  exceeding 
the  fourth  of  an  inch.  The  ends  are  tied  into  a  double  knot,  and  cut  off  close  to 
the  sar&ce  of  the  wound,  to  afford  the  loops  an  opportunity  of  falling  into  the 
passage,  and  thus  descending  into  the  stomach.  That  this  is  the  most  certain 
and  rational  method  of  managing  these  injuries  is  sufficiently  evident  from  analogy 
and  observation,  and  it  is  only  surprising  that  it  has  hitherto  been  so  seldom 
adopted. 

When  the  stitching  is  completed,  and  the  outer  wound  is  closed,  the  chin 
should  be  brought  forward  upon  the  sternum  by  means  of  bandages  carried 
ronnd  the  head  and  underneath  the  axillsB.  The  after-treatment  should  be  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  care  and  attention ;  inflammation  must  be  kept  down  by 
appropriate  measures,  and  the  patient  must  be  nourished  with  the  stomach  tube. 

OocasionaUy  a  wound  of  the  pharynx  is  followed  by  emphysema  of  the  neck, 
tlie  air  passing  from  the  fauces  into  the  areolar  tissue  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
impart  a  swollen  and  hideous  appearance  to  this  region.  The  distension  from 
this  cause  may  be  so  great  as  to  produce  serious  impediment  to  respiration  and 
deglutition,  although  in  general  the  effect  is  very  evanescent,  and  seldom  requires 
any  special  treatment.  Another  effect,  sometimes  noticed  in  wounds  of  the  pharynx, 
is  aphonia.  Larrey  relates  a  case  in  which  this  accident  followed  a  wound  made 
with  a  bayonet,  the  point  of  which  remained,  for  six  weeks,  deep  in  the  left  side 
o(  the  phiarynx,  behind  the  arch  of  the  palate.  On  its  extraction,  which  was 
accomplished  with  great  difficulty,  the  voice,  which  had  been  entirely  lost,  was 
instaatly  restored. 

A  remarkable  case  of  recovery,  after  complete  division  of  the  pharynx,  has 
been  related  by  Dr.  Porter,  of  New  London.  The  wound,  inflicted  in  an  at- 
tempt at  suicide,  was  nearly  completely  closed  at  the  end  of  two  months,  but 
during  the  progress  of  the  cure  the  hyoid  bone  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
epiglottis  sloughed  away,  and  the  man  remained  aphonious. 

€•  SMciure, — Of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus — for  the  affection  rarely  occurs  in 
the  pharynx — there  are  two  varieties,  the  spasmodic,  and  the  organic. 

The  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  is  altogether  a  very  singular  disease. 
VOL.  II. — 32 
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It  is  most  common  \a  oerrous,  excitable  girls,  soon  after  the  sge  of  pabertv, 
though  I  hare  repeatedly  witaessed  it  in  very  young  children  of  both  ecses. 
Old  maids  and  married  women  about  the  decline  of  the  menses  are  also  paiticu- 
larlj  prone  to  it.  It  is  produced  by  a  great  variety  of  causes,  of  which  disorder 
of  the  uterine  functions,  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  spinal  irriUtH», 
and  obstmction  in  and  around  tlie  tube,  as  that  occasioned  by  the  presence  of 
a  foreign  body,  disease  of  the  larynx,  or  the  pressure  of  an  anenrism,  abscess 
or  enlarged  lymphatic  ganglion,  are  the  most  common.  It  ii  often  intimately 
associated  with  hysteria,  recogniEing  the  same  origin,  and  forming  merely,  as  it 
were,  one  of  the  complications  of  that  Protean  affection.  Instances  occnr  in 
which  it  is  produced  by  the  irritation  of  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  the  reraoTsl  of 
which  promptly  cures  the  disease.  The  characteristic  symptoms  are,  severe  pain 
in  the  cesophagus,  or  in  the  cesophagna  and  pharynx,  a  sense  of  constriction  in 
the  chest,  as  if  a  cord  were  drawn  firmly  round  it,  great  difficalty  or  alter  impoB> 
sibility  of  swallowing,  embarrassment  of  breathing,  and  intense  mental  anxiety, 
with  a  feeling  of  impending  suffocation.  The  attacks  often  appear  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  and  occasionally  vanish  in  the  same  mysterious  manner ;  their 
intensity  and  duration  are  eabject  to  much  diversity,  being  now  mild  and  short, 
now  severe  and  protracted.  Case».occur  in  which  the  disease  manifests  a  peri- 
odical tendency,  coming  and  going  very  much  like  a  paroxysm  of  iutermittent 
fever.  ^ 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
exciting  cause,  which  should,  therefore,  always  be  carefully  inquired  into.  Ifo- 
thing,  of  course,  can  l>e  done  in  the  way  of  permanent  relief  when  it  depends 
upon  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  or  of  the  ionominste  or  carotid 
artery,  a  bulky  goitre,  or  a  mass  of  enlarged  lymphatic  ganglions,  whether  cervi- 
cal or  intra-thoracic.  When  the  difficnlty  is  caused  by  an  abscess,  or  the  impac- 
tion of  a  foreign  body,  the  remedy  is  sufficiently  obvions,  and  so  also  when  it  is 
produced  by  organic  discBse  of  the  larynx,  or  by  the  presence  of  a  polyp  in  the 
fauces,  pharynx,  or  (esophagus.  In  exploring  the 
Fig.  3T8.  tube  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  source  of  the 

obstruction,  the  greatest  caution  should  be  used  in 
the  passage  of  bougies  and  other  Instruments,  lest 
we  lacerate  the  gullet,  or,  in  case  of  an  overlying 
aneurism,  perforate  its  sac,  and  thus  occasion  instant 
death. 

The  general  health  is,  in  all  cases,  amended  by 

suitable  means ;  the  bowels  are  constantly  maiDtaioed 

in  a  solnble  condition ;  the  secretions  arc  conrded 

and  restored  ;  spinal  irritation  is  removed  by  leeches, 

capping  and  vesication ;  and  proper  attention  is  paid 

to  the  diet,  exercise  and  other  hygienic  measureti.    In 

the  purely  nervous  form  of  the  affection,  the  pstieol 

will  be  immensely  benefited  by  systematic  purgation, 

by  chalybeate  tonics,  either  alone  or  in  union  wiih 

quinine,  by  the  shower-bath,  and  by  gentle  exeroM 

in  the  open  air.    During  the  attack,  relief  is  attempted 

by  anodynes,  assafcetida,  valerian,  and  compmiad 

spirit  of  ether,  sinapisms  to  the  spine,  the  warm 

bath,  and  the  passage  of  the  probang,  which  oAei 

acts  like  a  charm,  almost  instantaneously  remoring 

the   pain    and  suffering,  obviously  upon    the  same 

principle  as  the  bougie  does  in  spasmodic  strictan 

SiriotoM  of  th«      Uet,  M  111     ^^  *'"  ''™*''™-     1°  obstinate  cases  the  parts  at  llw 

noil  orfim^  ■LM,  *iih  ■  bongia    8^*^  of  tho  obstruction  ftre  careftilly  mopped  with  a 

paiMd ibianih  It bf  ihs  moBtb.       Weak  Bolutiou  of  nitfato  of  silver,  repeated  every 

fourth  day. 

Organic  atridure  of  the  cesophagns  is  rare.     It  may  occur  in  any  portion 

of  the  tube,  but  its  most  common  site  is  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilsgt,  or  dm/ 
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the  junction  of  the  cesophagas  and  pharynx,  as  seen  in  fig.  378.  It  is  seldom  that 
more  than  one  stricinre  of  this  kind  is  observed  in  the  same  person.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  disease  is  inflammation,  whether  produced  spontaneonsly,  by 
external  injury,  by  hot  water,  or  by  the  contact  of  acrid  substances,  as  alkalies 
and  acids.  Most  of  the  cases  that  I  have  met  with  occurred  in  subjects  under 
thirty  years  of  ago  ;  but  it  is  liable  to  arise  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  is  equally 
common  in  both  sexes.  I  am  not  aware  that  occupation  engenders  any  predis- 
position to  the  disease. 

If  a  dissection  be  made  of  a  person  dead  of  organic  stricture  of  the  oesophagus, 
it  will  b^  seen  that  the  principal  seat  of  the  malady  is  in  the  lining  membrane 
and  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  which  are  unnaturally  hard,  firm,  resisting, 
and  of  a  grayish,  whitish,  or  slightly  bluish  appearance.  It  is  only  in  the  more 
aggravated  cases  that  there  is  any  serious  involvement  of  the  muscular  fibres. 
The  contraction  may  be  limited  to  one  side  of  the  tube,  or  it  may  include  its  en- 
tire circumference,  which,  in  fact,  is  most  common ;  in  depth  it  varies  from  a  few 
linefl  to  several  inches.  The  degree  of  obstruction  ranges  from  the  slightest 
diminution  of  the  caliber  of  the  tube  to  almost  complete  occlusion,  as  in  organic 
stricture  in  other  mucous  canals.  The  oesophagus,  immediately  above  the  seat 
of  the  coarctation,  is  usually  dilated  into  a  kind  of  subsidiary  pouch,  which,  in 
severe  cases  of  long  standing,  is  sometimes  capable  of  containing  from  six  to  ten 
ounces  of  fluid  or  ingesta.  The  mucous  membrane  is  generally  somewhat  attenu- 
ated, occasionally  opaque  and  thickened,  and,  now  and  then,  even  ulcerated. 
The  portion  of  the  canal  below  the  stricture  is  commonly  normal. 

The  »yn\ptom%  of  the  disease  are  not,  at  first,  characteristic,  as  they  are  merely 
denotive  of  impeded  deglutition,  with  a  sense  of  uneasiness  in  the  neck,  chest, 
or  precordial  region.  As  it  progresses,  the  patient  finds  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  swallow  both  solids  and  fluids,  especially  the  former,  which  are  often 
arrested  in  considerable  quantity  just  above  the  stricture,  from  which  they  either 
gradually  descend  into  the  stomach,  or  they  are  at  length  ejected  by  vomiting, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  by  regurgitation.  Not  unfrequently  the  deglutition 
is  suddenly  interrupted  by  spasm  of  the  part,  which  compels  the  patient  to  desist 
from  further  efforts,  until  the  action  has  subsided.  At  times,  again,  he  suddenly 
experiences  a  sense  of  suffocation,  attended  with  a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the 
chesty  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  great  mental  anguish.  When  the  malady  is 
fully  established,  there  is  always  serious  disorder  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  as 
flatulence,  acid  eructations,  and  constipation ;  the  flesh  and  strength  decline ;  the 
countenance  has  a  wan,  sallow,  pinched  appearance ;  the  extremities  are  habit- 
nally  cold  ;  the  surface  is  easily  impressed  by  atmospheric  vicissitudes ;  and  the 
poor  sufferer,  a  prey  to  the  worst  forebodings,  at  length  dies  completely  exhausted. 

The  diagnosia  of  organic  stricture  can  only  be  determined  by  a  thorough  ex- 
ploratioo  with  a  bougie,  of  which  one  of  gum-elastic  is  the  best.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  instrument,  however,  a  piece  of  whalebone,  surmounted  with  a 
short  cylinder  of  ivory,  may  be  used  as  a  convenient  substitute.  The  head  being 
thrown  backwards  against  the  breast  of  the  surgeon,  so  as  to  bring  the  mouth 
on  a  line  with  the  fauces,  the  bougie,  well  oiled,  is  carried  down  to  the  obstruc- 
tion, the  precise  seat  of  which  is  thus  at  once  ascertained.  To  determine  its 
conslatence,  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  the  degree  of  resistance  offered  to  the 
passage  of  the  instrument ;  if  this  is  slight,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  stricture 
is  slight  also,  and  conversely.  To  obtain  a  definite  idea  of  its  extent,  both 
kmgitudiDal  and  peripheral,  the  bougie  is  carried  not  only  into  the  stricture, 
bet,  if  possible,  through  it. 

The  prognosis  is  conmionly  very  grave,  the  disease  being  always  very  obsti- 
nate and  intractable,  setting  at  defiance  the  best  directed  efforts  of  the  surgeon 
for  its  relied  In  particular  is  this  the  case  when  it  has  been  caused  by  loss  of 
fiubstance,  as  a  wound,  ulceration,  or  gangrene,  or  when  it  has  been  induced  by 
high  inflammation  from  the  contact  of  an  acrid  substance,  as  an  alkali  or  acid. 
The  affection  is  also,  in  general,  more  difficult  to  cure  in  the  old  than  in  the 
young,  and  in  such  as  have  been  injured  by  previous  disease,  intemperance,  and 
other  kinds  of  indulgence,  than  in  those  of  a  healthy,  robust  constitution. 
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The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  easily  acderstood  ;  for,  as  it  esseDtially  cod- 
siats  in  a  deposit  of  plastic  matter  iu  the  mucoDs  and  submucons  tissuea  of  the 
CEBopbagas,  the  leading  indication  is  to  get  rid  of  this  substance,  so  as  to  aflbrd 
the  parts  an  opportunity  of  regaining  their  normai  caliber,  conBistence,  and  rest- 
licDcy.  As  a  preliminary  step,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  improve  the  general 
health,  which  is  usually  considerably  disordered,  by  attention  to  the  diet,  bowels, 
and  secretions.  When  this  object  has  been  attained,  a  gentle  conrse  of  mercary 
should  be  commenced,  either  in  the  form  of  the  iodide,  mjld  chloride,  or  bichlo- 
ride, the  choice  of  the  article  being  regulated  by  the  peculiar  features  of  the  case. 
Very  slight  ptyalism  is  encourt^ed,  and  persistently  maintained  fo(  seTeral 
weelcs.  Concurrently  with  this  treatment  the  bougie  is  used,  at  first  once  erery 
fourth  day,  and  then  every  other  day,  the  instrument  being  retained  a  few  min- 
utes at  each  introduction,  and  its  size  gradually  increased  aa  the  stricture  yields 
under  the  dilating  process.  Much  caution  is  necessary  in  both  these  particnlars, 
lest  further  effusion  instead  of  absorption  take  place.  Cauterization  with  nitrate 
of  silver  may  be  necessary  when  the  parts  are  unusually  irritable,  but,  in  general, 
it  should  be  avoided ;  it  is  best  performed  by  means  of  an  instrument  constructed 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  used  for  the  urethra,  and  moved  about  iu  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  the  substance  as  gently  as  possible  in  contact  with  every  por- 
tion of  the  affected  surface.  In  very  obstinate  cases,  depending  upon  the  preaenw 
of  an  inordinate  quantity  of  fibroid  or  fibro-cartit^inous  tissue,  scarification 
might  be  employed,  but  such  an  operation  should  never  be  undertaken  without 
great  care  and  deliberation.  Restoration  of  caliber  being  effected,  the  labor  of 
the  patient  and  suigeon  is  not  ended  ;  on  the  contrary,  vigilant  supervision  of 
the  general  health  is  steadily  maintained,  and  the  insertion  of  the  bougie  is  re- 
peated at  gradually  increasing  intervals  until  all  danger  of  relapse  is  safely  passed. 
7.  Carcinoma. — Malignant  disease  of  these  tubes  usually  presents  iteelf  in 
the  form  of  scirrhus,  as  in  fig.  3T9,  commencing  as  an  infiltration  iu  the  submu- 
cous cellular  tissue,  and  gradually  extending  to  the 
Fig.  379.  other  structures,  especially  the  mucous.     Encepha- 

I        loid  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  I  am  not  avare  that 
any  example  of  colloid  has  ever  been  met  with. 
The  most  common  site  of  the  heterologous  deposit 
is  the  cesophagus  just  behind  the  larynx,  but  it  may 
occur  in  any  portion  of  the  canal,  and  occasionally, 
though  very  rarely,  it  has  been  known  to  occupy 
the  pharynx.     Old  persons  are  most  prone  to  this 
disease,  and  females  suffer  more  frequently  than 
males.     The  symptoms  are  those  of  dysphagia, 
attended  with  pain,  and  a  sense  of  constriction  in 
the  chest.      The  swallowing  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult,  and  at  length  even  liquids  can 
hardly  be  forced  across  the  obstruction.     The  pain 
is  naoally  of  a  sharp,  pricking,  lancinating  chsiac- 
ter,  and  darta  about  in  different  directions,  up  to 
wards  the   head  and  fauces,  down  towards  tho 
stomach,  and  back  towards  the  spine.     The  fiesh 
gradually  wastes,  the  countenance  exhibits  a  sallow, 
cadaverous  aspect,  obstinate  hiccup  supen'encs,  ud 
the  patient,  worn  out  by  protracted  suffering,  finally 
perishes  from  inanition.     Death  usually  occon  at 
a  period  varying  from  ten  to  eighteen  months.    Id 
CucLuacuar  iii*ifiupbi«aa.         Boms  instances,  especially  when  utoeratiun  is  pn- 
sent,  life  may  be  destroyed  by  hemorrhage ;  whils 
occasionally,  again,  though  this  also  is  very  rare,  the  fatal  event  is  prodoced  by 
the  escape  of  ingesta  into  the  windpipe,  the  mediastinum,  or  the  pleuritic  carity. 
The  causes  of  carcinoma  of  the  pharynx  and  (Esophagus  are  similar  to  those  w 
malignant  growths  in  other  parU  of  the  body.     The  diagnosis  may,  in  pineral, 
be  easily  determined  by  the  history  of  the  cose  and  by  a  thorough  expluralion 
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of  the  affected  partn  with  the  boagie.  In  the  use  of  this  inatrument  a  portion 
of  the  tamor  is  sometimes  detached  and  bronght  up,  and,  when  this  is  the  case. 
It  may  readily  be  snbjected  to  microscopicai  inspection.  The  ulcerated  form  of 
Bcinfaas  of  the  (Esophagus  is  woU  represented  in  fig.  380,  fVom  a  Epecimen  in  my 

Fig.  300.  Fig.  381. 
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collection.  The  microscopical  structure  is  beautifully  shown  In  fig.  381,  fixim  a 
drawing  by  Dr.  Pacicard.  The  tumor  was  situated  near  the  cardiac  extremity 
of  the  tube  ;  and  the  man,  who  was  between  thirty>five  and  forty  years  of  age, 
finally  perished  fVom  inanition. 

The  treatment  is,  of  course,  merely  palliative.  The  strength  ia  sustained  by 
noDrishing  broths,  taken  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  and  pain  is  allayed  by  anodynes. 
Oreat  temporary  relief,  as  I  have  found  fVom  repeated  trials,  may  frequently 
be  obtained  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  bougie  or  probang,  so  as  to  dilate 
the  passage  gently  at  the  seat  of  the  obstruction. 

8.  Polyps. — The  pharynx  and  cEsophagus,  especially  the  former,  are  occasion- 
ally, though  Tery  rarely,  the  seat  of  polyps,  similar  to  those  in  some  of  the  other 
mucous  outlets.  The  most  common  variety  is  the  pedunculated,  the  tumor  being 
ttlached,  as  the  name  implies,  by  a  narrow  footstalk,  sometimes  of  extraordinary 
length,  while  its  body,  which  is  usually  pyriform,  lies  loose  in  the  interior  of  the 
tabe.  ^hen  situated  high  up,  it  is  sometimes  projected  into  the  fauces  and  even 
Into  the  month  when  the  patient  coughs  or  retches,  and  by  this  circumstance 
alone  the  disease  may  ordinarily  be  readily  distinguished  ^m  other  growths. 
Dysphagia,  from  mechanical  obstruction,  of  course  exists  when  tho  tumor  ia 
large,  either  alone,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  in  union  with  pain,  dys- 

iinoea,  and  suffocative  sensations ;  but  the  general  health  remains  good  much 
DDger  than  in  scirrbus,  the  progress  of  the  malady  is  comparatively  tardy,  and 
there  is  always  an  absence  of  cancerous  cachexia.  When  the  morbid  mass  be- 
comes fixed,  the  diagnosis  wilt  be  more  difficult,  and  its  decision  will  then  binge 
mainly  upon  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  history  of  the  case. 

The  atructure  of  these  tumors  is  still  involved  in  tdwcurity.  In  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  the  aSbction,  however,  it  is  of  a  cetlulo-fibrons  nature,  soft,  inelastic, 
aad  of  a  reddish  color,  not  unlibe  that  of  a  cherry.  Small  straggling  vessels 
geuerally  ramify  over  its  surhce,  and  are  apt  tu  give  way  under  mde  maui- 
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pulation,  furnishing  thus  occasionally  quite  a  smart  hemorrhage.  The  prop>er 
substance  of  the  tumor  itself,  however,  is  not  very  vascular,  and  it  therefore 
rarely  bleeds  much  during  removal. 

If  the  polyp  is  within  reach,  it  may  generally  be  readily  seized  with  the  for* 
ceps,  and  twisted  off  at  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  mucous  membrane.  When 
it  is  situated  a  considerable  distance  down  the  tube,  removal  may  be  attempted 
in  the  same  manner,  but  in  this  event  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  a  longer 
instrument,  and  one  that  is  curved  somewhat  on  the  flat ;  or,  instead  of  this, 
the  growth  may  be  noosed  with  a  silver  wire,  passed  by  means  of  a  double  cauula, 
and  broken  off  by  gentle  rotation  of  the  tube,  aided  by  cautious  efforts  at  ex- 
traction. Unless  their  base  is  very  broad,  or  their  seizure  very  imperfect,  few 
tumors  of  this  kind  would  be  likely  to  resist  such  a  procedure.  Failure,  how- 
ever, is  possible,  and  then,  provided  the  polyp  is  situated  in  an  accessible  part 
of  the  canal,  cesophagotomy  may  be  necessary.  Excision  of  the  tumor  is  inad- 
missible, on  account  of  the  subsequent  hemorrhage,  which  it  might  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  control. 

9.  Paralysis, — Paralysis  of  these  tubes  is  sometimes  met  with,  chiefly  in  old 
persons  affected  with  palsy  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  characteristic 
symptom  is  simply  dysphagia,  without  mechanical  obstruction,  and,  consequently, 
without  any  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  bougie.  The  disease  is  usually 
of  unfavorable  import,  especially  when  of  gradual  accession,  and  the  result  of 
organic  lesion  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  When  the  attack 
is  sudden,  as  when  the  paralysis  is  induced  by  apoplexy,  or  external  violence, 
the  danger  is  not  so  great,  and  ultimate  recovery  may,  in  many  cases,  reasonably 
be  expected. 

The  treatment  is  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  does  not, 
therefore,  admit  of  specific  detail.  In  the  more  chronic  forms,  our  chief  reliance 
is  upon  systematic  purgation,  gentle  but  persistent  ptyalism,  iodide  of  potassium, 
strychnia,  and  counter-irritation  of  the  dorso-cervical  portion  of  the  spine,  by 
blister,  issue,  or  moxa.  When  the  strength  is  much  reduced,  electricity,  the 
shower-bath,  either  cold  or  tepid,  the  use  of  the  flesh  brush,  tonics,  and  other 
invigorating  measures  will  be  required.  Until  the  OBsophagus  has  regained  its 
muscular  powers,  the  requisite  amount  of  food  and  drink  must  be  introduced 
into  the  stomach  by  means  of  an  elastic  tube. 

10.  Foreign  Bodies, — Foreign  bodies  are  liable  to  lodge  upon  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  between  the  arches  of  the  palate,  in  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  tonsils, 
around  the  mouth  of  the  larynx,  in  the  pharynx,  and  in  the  oesophagoa.  Tbey 
generally  consist  of  fish  and  chicken  bones,  fragments  of  the  kernels  of  fruit, 
bits  of  meat,  cartilage,  or  tendon,  pieces  of  coin,  pins,  needles,  mounted  artificial 
teeth,  and  other  analogous  substances.  In  cleaning  the  teeth,  the  bristles  of  the 
brush  often  fall  out,  and  become  entangled  in  the  throat.  In  fact,  substances  of 
every  form  and  character  are  liable  to  be  arrested  in  these  passages,  and  it  is 
only  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  complex  structure  of  the  fauces,  that  acci- 
dents of  this  kind  are  not  more  common.  Whatever  their  nature  may  be  their 
presence  always  awakens  great  uneasiness,  if  not  actual  pain,  with  a  sense  of 
soreness,  and  a  frequent  desire  to  swallow  and  clear  the  throat  Occasionally, 
there  is  a  marked  increase  of  the  salivary  secretion,  an  abundant  flow  of  ropy 
mucus,  and  an  alteration  of  the  voice,  which  is  hoarse  and  guttural  If  the 
foreign  body  remains  for  any  length  of  time,  inflammation  will  be  almost  certaia 
to  take  place,  and  may  run  so  high  as  to  induce  intense  distress,  if  not  loss  of 
life. 

When  the  extraneous  body  is  of  large  size,  and  impacted  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  pharynx,  or  in  the  upper  extremity  of  the  oesophagus,  a  prominent  symptom 
will  be  difficulty  of  breathing  from  spasm  of  the  glottis.  When  the  pressure  la 
very  great,  or  long-continued,  suffocation  may  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  a  foreign  substance  is  lodged  in  the  windpipe.  Desaolt  mentions  a  case 
in  which  a  woman  lost  her  life  in  three  minutes  firom  strangulation,  occasiooed 
by  the  impaction  of  a  piece  of  hone  in  the  middle  of  the  pharynx.  Many  aimilar 
examples  have  been  recorded. 
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Fig.  382. 


Fig.  383. 


Oearaoco  is  attempted  as  early  as  possible  after  tbe  accident,  with  the  Snger, 
forrepa,  or  emetics,  according  ttf  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  If  the  intruder  is 
witbia  Right,  it  may  often  be  reached  with  the  finger;  or  this  failing,  it  may  be 
extracted  with  a  pair  of  polyp-forceps,  the  tongae  being  previously  depressed 
with  an  appropriate  instmment  When  this  organ  is  nnsteady,  or  absolutely 
rebellioaa,  qnietnde  is  first  insured  by  the  inhalation  of  a  moderate  quantity  of 
chlorororm.  Not  a  little  trouble  is  Bometimes  experienced  in  finding  tbe  extrane- 
ous substance,  especially  when  it  is  very  diminutive,  or  when  it  la  lodged  iu  one 
of  the  macons  follicles  of  the  tonsils,  between  these  bodies  and  the  arches  of  the 
palate,  or  in  the  pouches  at  the  root  of  the  tongue.  When  this  is  the  case,  a 
Ihuroagh  exploration  is  made  with  the  finger, 
aided  with  a  grooved  director,  a  long  probe, 
or  a  large  spoon,  with  a  long,  slender  handle, 
with  which  the  parts  are  pushed  gently 
asunder,  and  exposed  to  light.  Should  the 
attempts  at  extraction  fail,  relief  is  sought 
by  emetics,  of  which  the  most  prompt  and 
efficacious  are  alum,  zinc,  copper,  and  mus- 
tard, their  action  being  promoted  by  large 
draughts  of  water,  during  the  regurgitation 
of  which  the  intruder  is  often  safely  ejected. 
It  is  a  common  circsmstance,  and  one  of 
great  practical  moment,  that,  although  tbe 
fureign  body  may  have  been  expelled,  the 
irritation  awakened  by  its  presence  often  re- 
mains for  a  considerable  time,  thus  inducing 
the  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  patient 
that  he  is  still  unrelieved.  I  have  repeated- 
Ij  known  this  feeling  to  continue  for  a  num- 
ber of  days,  and  occasionally,  especially  in 
hysterical  females,  for  several  weeks. 

When  the  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the 
cciiophBgns,  or  in  the  inferior  part  of  the 
pharynx,  extrusion  is  often  readily  effected 
with  a  pair  of  long,  slender  gullet  forceps, 
ineh,  for  example,  as  those  represented  in 
figs.  382  and  383,  invented  by  Dr.  Bond,  of 
this  ciiy.  These  forceps,  besides  being  very 
light  and  curved,  are  beveled  olT  at  tbe 
edges,  an  arrangement  which  effectually  pre- 
vents them  from  seizing  and  pioching  the  mucous  membrane,  an  occurrence  so 
liable  to  happen  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary  instrument.  Moreover,  it  admirably 
fits  them  for  withdrawing  needles,  pins,  and  other  sharp-pointed  bodies,  which, 
while  they  arc  firmly  held  by  the  blades,  fall  into  tho  groove  at  their  sides,  and 
thai  slide  along  the  passage  without  serionsly  injuring  its  walls. 

An  excellent  instrument,  in  some  respects  superior  to  that  of  Dr.  Bond,  was 
recently  devised  by  Dr.  Barge,  of  Brooklyn,  and  is  delineated  in  fig.  384.     It  is 

Kg.  384. 


oad'i  CEWpbagu  fore 


•o  constructed  that  a  gentle  movement  of  tbe  thumb  and  index  finger  canses  tbe 
blades  to  open  and  shut,  while  the  rest  of  the  instrument  remains  apparently 
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motionless.  This  is  effected  by  the  rolling  character  of  the  hinge  which  connects 
the  blades,  and  which  extends  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  straight  portion 
of  the  forceps,  a  distance  of  about  six  inches.  The  blades,  which  are  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  handles,  are  rounded  and  smooth  extemallj,  bnt  flat  and  slightlj 
roughened  intemallj,  and  form,  when  closed,  a  simple  style  of  the  most  con- 
venient size  and  shape. 

In  performing  the  operation,  the  patient  sits  npon  a  low  stool,  with  his  head 
thrown  backwards  against  the  breast  of  the  surgeon.  The  instrument,  well  oiled 
and  warmed,  is  then  passed  down  into  the  tube,  and  used  as  a  searcher;  as  soon 
as  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  extraneous  substance,  its  blades  are  expanded 
over  it,  and  extraction  is  effected  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as  possible.  GeoerADj 
no  after-treatment  is  required. 

Occasionally  a  blunt  hook  is  used  for  effecting  extraction.  It  is  carried  down 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  gullet  forceps,  if  possible,  beneath  the  foreign  bodj, 
which  is  then  seized  and  drown  up.     Pieces  of  coin,  pins,  and  bits  of  bone  are 

sometimes  readily  removed  in  this  way. 


Fig.  385. 


Fig.  386. 


InrtramenU  for  «xtTftetlng  foretgn  bodies  from  tb« 

OMophagat. 


A  very  singular  case,  in  which  an  opera- 
tion of  this  kind  proved  fatal,  occurred 
many  years  ago  at  CincinnatL  A  female 
having,  as  she  supposed,  swallowed  a 
pin,  a  practitioner  endeavored  to  ex- 
tract it  by  means  of  a  common  dress- 
hook,  secured  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
whalebone.  In  his  attempt  to  with- 
draw it,  the  hook  became  fastened  in 
the  oesophagus,  the  walls  of  which  were 
severely  lacerated.  Violent  inflamma- 
tion ensued,  followed  in  a  few  days  by  the 
death  of  the  patient  The  late  Professor 
Cobb,  who  used  to  have  the  preparatioa 
in  his  private  cabinet,  made  the  dissec- 
tion, and  discovered,  just  below  tbe 
larynx,  a  rent,  upwards  of  ati  inch  and 
a  quarter  in  length.  No  pin  was  found, 
and  the  probability  was  that  none  had 
ever  been  swallowed ! 

An  excellent  instrument  for  extract- 
ing foreign  bodies  from  the  oesophagus 
is  represented  in  fig.  885.  It  was  con- 
structed at  my  suggestion,  by  Mr.  Kolbc, 
and  consists  of  a  steel  rod,  about  fifteen 
inches  Ipng,  inclosing  a  stilet,  surmoonV- 
ed  by  four  wing-like  processes,  which 
may  be  shut  or  expanded  at  pleasare, 
simply  by  turning  the  handle.  Another 
convenient  contrivance,  tipped  with 
bristles,  and  acting  upon  similar  princi- 
ples, is  exhibited  in  fig.  386.  Pio^ 
needles,  and  other  slender  substances, 
may  sometimes  be  entangled  in  the 
loops  formed  by  tying  a  number  of 
horsehairs  to  the  extremity  of  a  piece 
of  whalebone. 

When  the  substance  is  of  a  digestible 
nature,  as  a  piece  of  bread,  potato,  or 
beef,  and  cannot  be  readily  extracted,  it 
should  be  pushed  down  into  the  itomftch 
by  means  of  a  probang,  an  iwrtruineot 
consisting  of  a  stoat  whalebone  rod, 
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BBrmomited  by  a  piece  of  sponge.  The  operation,  wbich  ehoald  be  performed 
wrtb  ^reat  gentleness,  the  patient  sitting  on  a  chair,  with  the  head  inclined  back- 
wards, is  not  always  so  easj  as  might  be  imagined.  Many  years  ago  I  attended 
ft  maD,  !o  the  Inferior  part  of  whose  cesophagus  a  large  piece  of  veal  had  lodged, 
where  it  prodaeed  excessive  irritation  and  so  much  spasmodic  action  as  to 
render  it  extremely  difficult  to  force  it  into  the  stomach.  For  several  hours  his 
embarrassment  of  breathing  and  thoracic  distress  were  most  intense. 

A  fish*hook  along  with  a  piece  of  its  line  is  occasionally  swallowed.  An  in- 
stance of  this  descriptioD,  the  first  of  the  kind,  I  believe,  on  record,  occurred  in 
1814,  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Bright,  of  Kentucky.  Having  ascertained  that  the 
foreign  body  was  ouite  small,  he  supposed  that  if  a  ball,  pierced  at  the  centre, 
were  passed  over  the  line,  and  allowed  to  fall  forcibly  against  the  hook,  it  would 
be  likely  to  detach  it  f^om  the  coats  of  the  oesophagus,  in  which  there  was  reason 
to  believe  it  had  been  arrested.  The  experiment  was  accordingly  tried,  and  the 
eacce^  was  complete.  The  hook  having  lost  its  hold,  applied  itself  against  the 
lower  surface  of  the  ball,  which  thus,  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  line,  prevented  its 
barb  from  injuring  the  passage. 

When  a  foreign  substance,  especially  if  it  is  rough,  sharp,  or  angular,  is  re- 
tained for  any  length  of  time  in  the  gullet,  it  may  occasion  serious  inflammation, 
followed  by  abscess,  gangprene.  ulceration,  or  even  loss  of  life.  Dorsey  has  re- 
lated an  instance  in  which  a  youth  of  seventeen  suddenly  perished  from  a  copious 
hemorrbage,  induced  by  the  long-continued  lodgment  in  the  oesophagus  of  an 
English  farthing.  Needles,  pins,  and  bits  of  bone,  after  having  sojourned  for  a 
while  in  the  OBsophagus  or  pharynx,  often  descend  into  the  stomach,  and  are 
ultimately  voided  by  the  bowels ;  or,  instead  of  this,  they  perforate  the  coats  of 
these  tobes,  and  travel  over  different  parts  of  the  bodj,  being,  perhaps,  at  length 
eUminated  through  the  skin ;  or,  finally,  they  enter  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  pro- 
duce destructive  inflammation  of  its  contents.  Mr.  Eirby,  of  Dublin,  has  related 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  bled  to  death  from  injury  sustained  by  the  right  sub- 
clavian artery,  from  a  piece  of  bone  which  had  perforated  the  oesophagus,  behind 
which  the  vessel  lay  in  its  anomalous  course  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  towards 
the  right  side  of  the  trunk. 

Wben  a  foreign  body  has  been  for  a  long  time  impacted  in  the  oesophagus,  it 
occasionally  becomes  so  completely  buried  in  the  walls  of  this  tube  as  to  elude 
the  contact  of  the  probe,  bougie,  or  probang  employed  for  its  detection,  the  in- 
strument rapidly  passing  on  into  the  stomach  as  if  there  were  no  obstacle.  A 
knowledge  of  this  fact  should  put  the  surgeon  upon  his  guard  in  respect  to  his 
diagnosis.  A  number  of  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which,  although  all 
the  rational  symptoms  existed,  substances  of  large  size,  concealed  in  this  way, 
were  not  discovered  until  after  death. 

11.  (Esophagctomy. — I  have  never  performed  oesophagotomy,  and  such  an 
operation  will,  I  presume,  rarely,  if  ever,  be  required,  if  a  proper  direction  be 
given  to  our  attempts  at  extrusion.  It  is  only  when  the  foreign  body  is  immov- 
ably fixed  in  its  position  that  the  question  should  be  at  all  entertained.  Should 
the  operation  be  decided  on,  it  may  be  executed  in  the  following  manner : — The 
neck  being  stretched,  the  head  retracted,  and  the  foreign  substance  made  to 
project  as  far  as  possible  on  the  left  side  of  the  windpipe,  an  incision,  several 
laches  in  leng^  is  made  directly  over  the  swelling  through  the  skin  and  platysma 
myoid  muscle.  The  tube  being  thus  exposed,  and  any  vessels  and  nerves  that 
may  be  In  the  way  held  aside,  its  wall  is  divided  to  the  requisite  extent,  and  the 
substance,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  extracted  with  the  finger  or  forceps,  as  may  be 
found  most  convenient.  As  soon  as  clearance  has  been  effected,  and  the  bleeding 
arrested,  the  edges  of  the  oesophageal  wound  are  neatly  approximated  by  severed 

Eints  of  the  interrupted  suture,  made  with  very  fine,  but  strong  silk,  the  ends 
tng  cut  off  close  to  the  knots,  to  afford  the  ligatures  an  opportunity  of  drop- 
ping ultimately  Into  the  interior  of  the  passage.  The  cutaneous  wound  is 
dressed  In  the  usual  manner  and  the  case  is  afterwards  managed  upon  general 
principles,  the  patient  being  supported  during  the  first  week  with  broths,  con- 
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veyed,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  a  tube,  into  the  stomach,  or,  what  will  be  better, 
introdoced  into  the  rectum. 

Mr.  Cock  has  given  a  record  of  seven  cases,  including  one  by  himself,  in  ^vhich 
this  tube  was  opened  for  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body.  Of  these,  five  "were 
successful  and  two  fatal,  one  of  the  patients  dying  at  the  end  of  fifty-six  hoora 
from  pneumonia,  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and. the  other  in 
two  days  from  stomatitis  and  gangrene  of  the  pharynx. 

12.  Passage  of  Tubes  along  the  (Esophagus, — The  practitioner  is  sometimes 
obliged  to  insert  tubes  into  the  stomach  for  washing  out  its  contents,  as  in  poison- 
ing, or  for  injecting  food  into  the  organ  with  a  view  of  sustaining  life,  as    in 
disease  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus.     In  the  former  case,  the  addition  of  a 
pump  is  necessary ;  in  the  latter,  a  gum-elastic  bottle.     The  tubes  for  either   of 
these  purposes  should  be  at  least  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  from  four  to  eix 
lines  in  diameter.     The  patient  being  seated  upon  a  chair,  with  his  head  reclining' 
against  the  breast  of  an  assistant,  the  instrument,  carefully  oiled,  is  cautiously 
conducted  down  into  the  pharynx,  and  thence  along  the  oesophagus  into  the 
stomach.     If  poison  is  present,  tepid  water  is  now  injected,  and  immediately 
after  withdrawn  with  the  pump,  though  not  the  whole  of  it,  lest  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  be  sucked  into  the  holes  of  the  tube,  and  so  torn  into 
shreds.     The  operation  is  repeated  until  thorough  clearance  is  efifected,  or  nntU 
the  fluid  returns  colorless,  the  quantity  thrown  in  at  each  time  varying  from  a 
pint  to  a  quart,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.     When  the  tube  is  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  injecting  nutriment,  the 
liquid  should  be  introduced  very  slowly,  so  as  not  to  occasion  sudden  and  pain- 
ful distension. 

It  seems  to  me  that  none  but  the  veriest  bungler  could  pass  such  an  instrument 
into  the  windpipe  instead  of  into  the  oesophagus,  and  yet,  judging  from  the 
cautious  manner  in  which  writers  lay  down  their  instructions  for  its  introduction, 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  such  an  occurrence  is  not  only  possible,  but  occa- 
sionally quite  probable.  The  accident  would,  it  may  be  presumed,  be  most  likely 
to  happen  when  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  deep  coma  or  partial  asphyxia,  thus 
preventing  him  from  perceiving  the  contact  of  the  instrument.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed, in  such  an  event,  to  hold  a  lighted  taper  before  the  tube,  on  the  assump- 
tion that,  if  it  be  extinguished,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  that  the 
instrument  is  in  the  windpipe,  and  conversely.  But  such  a  procedure  is  altogether 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  only  safe  plan,  at  last,  for  the  surgeon,  is  to  rely  upon  his 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  his  manual  dexterity.  The  very  facility  with  which 
the  tube  glides  along  may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  that  it  is  descending  the 
oesophagus. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

HERNIA. 

8SCT.  I. — GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Bt  the  term  hernia,  as  used  at  the  present  day,  is  understood  a  protrusion  of 
any  of  the  abdominal  viscera  through  a  natural  or  accidental  aperture  in  the 
abdominal  walls,  accompanied  by  a  process  of  the  peritoneum,  and  invested  by 
the  common  integuments.  The  parts  most  liable  to  this  occurrence  are  the  intes* 
tines,  especially  the  small,  and  the  omentum.  Of  the  small  bowels,  the  portions 
most  generally  concerned  in  the  descent  are  the  ileum  and  the  inferior  third  of 
the  jejunum.     The  duodenum  is  too  fixed  in  its  situation  to  admit  of  such  an 
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Accident.  The  arch  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  occasionally  pass  out  of 
the  al)domcn,  and  the  same  fate  is  sometimes,  thoogh  rarely,  experienced  by  the 
caecum  and  vermiform  appendix.  Now  and  then  an  instance  occurs  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  or  urinary  bladder  forms  a  constituent  of 
the  hernia.  Cases  are  also  witnessed  in  which  the  ovaries,  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
and  even  the  uterus  are  protruded.  The  rectum  has  occasionally  been  found 
included  in  an  ischiatic  hernia. 

Tarious  tervis  are  employed  to  designate  such  a  tumor,  derived  either  from 
the  nature  of  its  contents,  the  particular  condition  of  the  included  structures,  or 
the  region  of  the  body  in  which  it  occurs.  Thus,  when  the  protrusion  consists 
of  intestine  alone,  it  is  called  an  enterocele ;  epiplocele,  when  it  is  composed 
merely  of  omentum ;  and  entero-epiplocele,  when  it  consists  both  of  intestine 
and  omentum.  A  hernia  is  said  to  be  reducible  when  its  contents  can  readily 
be  returned  into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  irreducible,  when  they  remain  perma- 
nently fixed  in  their  abnormal  situation ;  and  strangulated,  when  they  are  con- 
fined by  a  strictnre,  or  compressed  by  the  edges  of  the  aperture  at  which  they 
emerged.  The  term  incarcerated  is  used  to  denote  the  temporary  sojourn  of  the 
parts  in  their  extra-mural  situation,  without  any  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
the  feces,  and  the  existence  of  inflammatory  symptoms.  The  words  inguinal, 
scrotal,  femora],  umbilical,  ischiatic,  obturator,  and  labial,  have  reference  to  the 
particular  regions  in  wbich  the  descent  takes  place.  A  rupture  sometimes  occurs 
at  birth,  and  it  is  then  said  to  be  congenital.  Finally,  a  hernia  may  be  recent 
or  old,  complete  or  incomplete,  single  or  double. 

The  frequency  of  hernia  cannot  be  correctly  estimated,  nor  is  this  a  matter 
of  any  particular  practical  moment.  It  doubtless  differs  in  different  countries, 
in  different  occupations,  and  in  different  classes  of  society ;  the  poor  being  much 
more  obnoxious  to  it  than  the  rich.  The  affection  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

An  idea  of  the  influence  of  age  upon  the  production  of  hernia  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  table,  founded  upon  77,997  cases  reported  by  the  London 
Truss  Society : — 


riAjw. 

CAISS. 

TRAM. 

0A8IS. 

Prom  1  to  10     .     . 

.     .       7,229 

From  50  to    60      .     .     . 

.     14,169 

**   10  "  20     .     . 

.     .       4,551 

"     60  "    70      .     .     , 

9,761 

"   30  "  30     .     . 

.     .       8,715 

"     70  "    80      .     .     . 

3,866 

•*  80  "  40     .     . 

.     .     13,614 

"     80  "    90      .     .     . 

442 

"  40  «  60     .     . 

.     .     15,627 

"     90  "  100      .     .     . 

23 

Both  sexes  are  subject  to  hernia,  but  men  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  women, 
in  the  proportion  probably  of  about  four  and  a  half  to  one.  Thus,  out  of  83,584 
patients  relieved  by  the  London  Truss  Society,  67,798  were  males,  and  15,786 
were  females. 

Men  suffer  most  frequently  from  inguinal  hernia ;  women,  from  femoral  and 
umbilical ;  the  differences  depending  either  upon  anatomical  causes,  or  physical 
conformation. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  hernia  are  usually  divided  into  predisposing  and 
exciting.  Among  the  former  the  principal  are,  inordinate  size  of  the  normal 
ODtlets  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  existence  of  preternatural  apertures,  from  defec- 
tive development  of  the  walls  of  this  cavity.  Under  the  same  head  may  be 
iacluded  unusual  laxity  of  the  muscles  and  tendons  of  the  abdomen.  Distension 
of  the  abdomen  by  pregnancy,  ascites,  obesity,  and  different  kinds  of  tumors  also 
favor  the  formation  of  hernia.  The  same  is  true  of  tight  lacing,  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  evacuation  of  urine,  chronic  disease  of  the  lower  bowel,  and 
general  debility,  whether  natural  or  acquired. 

The  mo!»t  common  exciting  canse  of  the  disease  is  inordinate  contraction  of 
the  diaphragm,  pushing  the  abdominal  viscera  forcibly  against  their  walls,  at  a 
time  when  these  walls  themselves  are  in  a  state  of  excessive  tension.  The  con- 
tained and  containing  structures  being  thus  made  to  act  and  react  upon  each 
other,  the  floating  parts  of  the  former  are  often  readily  thrust  across  the  resisting 
parts  of  the  latter.     Hence  herqia  is  most  generally  produced  in  straining  at 
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Sing  heavj  weights,  playing  on  wind  instramenU, 

aad  coughing.     Occasionally  the  occurrence  is  the 

violence,  as  a  blow  or  wound,  separating  or  severiiig 

^  urm  aontfCmres  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

ft  yuoflHft  aie  a  frequent  cause  of  hernia.     The  culpable  manner 

generally  treated  can  hardly  fail  to  be  followed  bj 

The  puncture  made  in  paracentesis  has  occasionally 

Many  years  ago  a  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  occurred 

mr  who  was  tapped  by  an  eminent  practitioner,  under  the  sap- 

^  ~_  .  to  r-4st  !wii  ascites.     It  turned  out,  however,  that  she  was  merely  in  an 

^7^  -<*i<w  ^  pwgnancy.     The  operation  brought  on  premature  delivery, 

..  ■•  \*  -^A#tt  .ifter  by  Tcntral  hernia,  which,  increasing  in  rolume,  became  it 

.  ^  ^e  .r^MtuJesome,  the  more  so,  as  it  was  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of 

«^^**-»^«j«*  'I* *****  ^f  which  she  lost  her  life. 

^..  My. — fiv«ry  hernia  has  a  distinct  sac,  besides  a  certain  number  of  other 
.  ..L..»M^>v^&  Btooth,  a  neck,  and  a  body.  Each  of  these  parts  is  of  sufficient 
iui.v*i*act*  oj  cfqaire  separate  consideration. 

:  St  .^4«t'  forms  the  inmiediate  investment  of  the  protruded  parts,  and  is  of  t 
>t:fv«^  :i«imnf»  being,  in  fact,  merely  a  prolongation  of  the  parietal  portion  of  the 
'H^tsuMiua^  poshed  down  during  their  descent.  It  varies  much  in  its  structure, 
vtil  st^  ill  its  size  and  shape.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  hernia,  it  generally 
both  its  normal  transparency  and  tenuity  ;  but  in  cases  of  long  standing, 
.^^  \itftictilarly  in  those  of  large  bulk,  it  is  almost  always  considei^ly  thick- 
c>M.u»  \>(MA|ae,  dense,  and  even  fibrous ;  its  free  surface  is  rough,  corrugated,  dis- 
ovtOM%L  and  often  incrusted  with  lymph ;  and  the  subjacent  cellular  substance, 
«:ucft  is  frequently  separable  into  several  layers,  is  commonly  indurated,  and 
»:*»ioBally  loaded  with  fatty  matter.  Serum  sometimes  accumulates  in  cob* 
>ivivnU>le  quantity  in  the  sac,  constituting  a  species  of  genuine  dropsy.  It  need 
Wulr  be  added  that  these  changes  are  all  the  direct  product  of  the  infiammatory 
^itoa  which  the  sac  experiences  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  ssc 
«l£!4>  Admits  of  great  extension,  as  is  shown  in  certain  forms  of  scrotal  hernia,  ia 
wtuch  the  tumor  descends  nearly  as  low  as  the  knee.  Sometimes  the  sac,  instead 
^^  being  thickened,  is  remarkably  attenuated,  or  very  thin  at  one  point  and 
tJXickened  at  another ;  occasionally,  again,  cases  are  witnessed  in  which  it  has 

given  way,  either  by  absorption  or  laceration. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  there  are 
certain  varieties  of  hernia  in  which  the  pro> 
truded  parts  receive  only  a  partial  investment 
of  this  kind.  This  is  uniformly  the  case  io 
hernia  of  the  ceecum  and  bladder,  which  are 
but  imperfectly  covered  by  peritoneum,  in  the 
natural  state.  A  rupture  following  upon  a 
wound  is  always  destitute  of  a  proper  sac. 

The  size  of  the  sac  varies  ^m  a  pigeon's 
egg  to  that  of  an  adult's  head.  In  general,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  younger  a  roptars 
is  tiie  smaller  will  be  the  sac,  and  conversely. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that,  in  scrotal 
hernia,  the  tumor  occasionally  reaches  nearly 
as  low  down  as  the  knee.  Its  shape,  which  is 
liable  to  endless  diversity,  may  be  globular, 
pyriform,  conical,  cylindrical,  or  hemispheri- 
cal; occasionally  it  has  a  constricted,  bon^ 
glass  arrangement,  or  it  consists  of  alternate 
dilatations  and  contractions.  A  double  lac  is 
sometimes  met  vrith.  The  annexed  drawing, 
fig.  387,  from  a  preparation  in  my  collection, 

Hemlal  «c,  with  U.  mouth,  neck,  bodj,      ^"^^^^  »  gOOd  illustration  of  the  mOHJ  COffl- 

aadfandot.  mon  shapo  of  the  hernial  sac 


Fig.  387. 
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The  other  investments  of  the  tumor  vary  in  number,  as  well  as  in  character,  in 
the  several  regions  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  will  be  described  along  with 
the  different  varieties  of  hernia.  Meanwhile,  it  maj  be  remarked  that  every 
mptnro  has  an  integumentary  envelop,  consisting  of  skin  and  cellular  tissue, 
either  in  their  natural  state,  or  variously  altered  by  the  pressure  of  the  protruded 
parts.  Muscular  fibres  seldom  form  a  distinct  tunic  in  any  of  the  varieties  of 
the  affection. 

The  mouth  of  the  hernia  is  that  portion  of  the  tumor  which  forms  the  commu- 
nication between  the  sac  above  described  and  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  In 
its  shape  it  generally  resembles  an  elongated  fissure,  but  in  some  instances,  espe- 
cially in  old  and  bulky  ruptures,  it  is  nearly  circular.  Its  size  varies  from  that 
of  a  small  aperture  to  that  of  an  opening  capable  of  admitting  a  large  fist.  Two 
or  more  sacs  have  been  known  to  communicate  with  the  abdomen  by  a  common 
month. 

The  neck  of  the  hernia  lies  just  below  its  mouth,  being  the  narrow,  constricted 
portion,  embraced  by  the  edges  of  the  natural  or  accidental  orifice  at  which  the 
descent  takes  place.  These  boundaries  are  formed  either  by  muscular,  tendi- 
nous, or  aponeurotic  fibres,  and,  from  the  character  which  they  play  in  the 
production  of  strangulation,  deserve  to  be  studied  with  the  greatest  care  and 
attention. 

The  base  of  a  hernia  is  its  lower  extremity,  and  the  body  that  portion  which 
lies  between  the  base  and  the  neck. 

When  the  contents  of  a  hernia  are  prevented  from  protruding,  the  neck  of  the 
Bac  has  a  remarkable  disposition  to  close,  so  as  to  destroy,  either  partly  or  com- 
pletelj,  its  conunanication  with  the  genei;^  peritoneal  cavity.  In  time  the  whole 
sac  maj  be  obliterated,  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  it  remains,  and  becomes 
filled  with  water,  forming  a  tumor  similar  to  a  hydrocele  of  the  vaginal  tunic  of 
the  testicle.  By  the  side  of  this  tumor  another  protrusion  may  afterwards  occur, 
the  viscera  passing  through  the  same  orifice,  and  pushing  down  before  them  a 
fresh  process  of  peritoneum. 

These  old  sacs  are  sometimes  a  source  of  much  embarrassment  to  the  surgeon 
in  operating  for  the  relief  of  strangulated  hernia,  from  the  fact  that  they  overlap 
the  protruded  viscera,  and  thus  serve  to  mask  the  parts.  The  difficulty  is  greatly 
increased  when,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  contents  of  the  tumor,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  extension  of  the  inflammation,  assume  a  bloody  character. 

The  volume  of  a  hernia,  however  constituted,  is  liable  to  much  diversity,  and 
bardl  J  admits  of  any  definite  statement.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  more  recent  a  rupture  is  the  smaller  will  be  its  bulk,  and  conversely ; 
bat  this  law  has  many  exceptions,  as  is  shown,  for  example,  in  cases  of  hernia 
consequent  upon  severe  muscular  exertion  and  external  injury,  as  a  laceration  or 
diTtsion  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  such  a  protrusion  often  has  a 
hu*ge  bulk  at  the  very  moment  of  its  occurrence.  There  are  also  regional  diffier- 
ences  in  regard  to  the  size  of  these  tumors.  Thus  a  femoral  hernia  is  always, 
other  things  being  equal,  much  smaller  than  an  inguinal  hernia,  its  size  rarely 
exceeding  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  or  an  almond.  The  largest  tumors  of  this 
kind  are  generally  old  scrotal  and  umbilical  ruptures. 

The  sfuipe  of  the  tumor  is  usually  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  proper 
hernial  sac,  already  described.  The  most  common  forms  are  the  globular,  ovoidal, 
cylindrical,  and  pyriform.  In  some  instances  the  tumor  has  a  fiat,  compressed 
appearance,  or  the  figure  of  an  hour-giass. 

Much  diversity  obtains  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  protruded  structures ; 
in  general,  however,  it  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tumor.  In 
enterocele  the  contents  of  the  hernia  may  consist  nearly  of  the  whole  of  the 
floating  portion  of  the  bowel,  of  a  small  loop,  or  of  a  part  merely  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  tube ;  too  small,  perhaps,  to  form  the  sli^test  appreciable  swelling 
apOQ  the  external  surface.  Large  quantities  of  the  omentum  also  sometimes 
descend,  but  in  most  cases  the  protrusion  is  small. 
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1.   BEDUOIBLE  HERNIA. 

The  symptoms  of  reducible  heniia  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the 
protruded  structures.  An  enterocele  is  soft  and  elastic;  smooth,  or  nearlj 
smooth,  on  the  surface ;  free  from  pain  and  soreness ;  and  of  a  globular,  ovoidal, 
or  conical  figure.  It  imparts  a  distinct  impulse  to  the  finger  when  the  patient 
coughs  ;  has  a  gaseous  feel ;  often  emits  a  clear  sound  on  percussion  ;  and  dis- 
appears during  recumbency,  but  is  reproduced  immediately  on  the  resumption  of 
the  erect  posture.  The  reduction  is  generally  effected  suddenly  and  in  mass,  with 
a  gurgling,  rumbling,  or  explosive  noise.  When  the  bowel,  however,  contains 
much  solid  matter  the  tumor  may  be  hard,  unequal,  nearly  inelastic,  and  retoni 
Jazily  and  almost  noiselessly.  The  size  of  an  enterocele  is  often  considerably 
influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  being  smaller  after  fasting 
and  the  use  of  purgatives,  and  larger  when  the  tube  is  distended  with  food,  gtA, 
or  fecal  matter. 

In  epiplocelct  the  tumor  is  of  a  more  irregular  figure,  and  of  a  flabby,  doogby 
consistence,  very  different  from  that  which  characterizes  an  enterocele ;  it  emits 
no  sound  on  percussion ;  imparts  no  impulse  on  coughing ;  is  free  ftpm  teDsion; 
does  not  expand  or  diminish  during  the  repletion  or  vacuity  of  the  alimentary 
tube ;  and  is  always  reduced  with  more  difficulty  than  a  protruded  bowel.  Omental, 
like  intestinal  hernia,  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is  more  fVequeDt  In 
elderly  than  in  young  subjects.  A  double  omental  hernia  is  sometimes  met  with 
I  have  seen  examples  of  it  both  in  the  inguinal  and  femoral  regions. 

In  an  entero-epiplocele  the  symptoms  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  hence  the 
diagnosis  is  often  more  obscure  than  in  either  of  the  other  forms  of  the  protru- 
sion. If  one  part  of  the  tumor  feel  soft,  elastic,  and  gaseons,  and  the  other 
doughy,  heavy,  and  nearly  incompressible ;  or  if  one  portion  slip  up  quickly  and 
with  a  gurgling  noise,  and  the  other  remain  stationary,  or  is  less  easily  replaced, 
the  presumption  will  be  that  it  contains  both  intestine  and  omentum.  Frequently, 
however,  the  characteristic  symptoms  are  absent,  and  the  true  nature  of  the 
swelling  can  only  be  determined  by  the  knife. 

Reducible  hernia,  unless  very  large,  is  rarely  attended  with  any  decided  de- 
rangement of  the  general  health.  Very  commonly,  indeed,  all  the  functions  of 
the  body  are  well  performed.  When  the  disease  becomes  troublesome,  the  symp- 
toms usually  complained  of  are,  indigestion,  flatulence,  eructations,  colic,  consti- 
pation, and  painful,  dragging  sensations  in  the  abdomen.  The  patient,  in  recent 
cases,  is  generally  able  to  move  about,  and  to  attend  to  business,  without  aoy 
particular  suffering  or  inconvenience,  even  when  he  does  not  wear  a  trass.  I 
have  known  persons  affected  with  inguinal  hernia  live  in  great  comfort  for  years 
without  any  mechanical  support  whatever. 

TrecUmenL — For  the  reducible  hernia,  the  best  remedy  is  a  suitable  truss,  tn 
instrument  designed  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  retentive  apparatus.  It  should 
be  applied  as  soon  as  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  has  been  determined,  and 
worn  uninterruptedly  until  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  opening  of  descent 
has  become  effectually  and  permanently  closed.  Even  when  this  oljject  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  attained,  on  account  of  the  great  size  of  the  aperture,  the  loog 
standing  of  the  case,  and  the  advanced  age  of  the  patient,  the  viscera  shook!  be 
constantly  maintained  in  their  natural  position,  lest,  in  an  unguarded  moment 
or  in  consequence  of  sudden  and  violent  muscular  exertion,  recurrence  of  the 
rupture  should  take  place,  and  the  protruded  parts  be  strangulated.  Wbea 
the  instrument  cannot  be  worn  at  night,  it  should  always  be  r^laced  in  the 
morning  before  the  patient  rises,  the  surface  upon  which  the  principal  pressure 
is  applied  being  previously  well  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  then  rubbed 
with  alcohol,  a  solution  of  alum,  or  some  spirituous  lotion.  Unless  these  precao- 
tions  are  properly  attended  to,  the  skin  will  be  liable  to  become  chafeil  u>^ 
covered  with  boils. 

There  is  no  period  of  life,  except  that  of  early  infancy,  in  which  a  truss, " 
properly  constructed  and  adjusted,  may  not  be  worn  with  advantage,  if  not  m'tii 
a  prospect  of  ultimate  cure.     The  only  objection  to  the  use  of  such  an  iustrument 
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iu  Tery  jonng  children  is  its  liability  to  chafe  the  skin,  and  to  become  soiled  by 
the  excretions,  thus  imposing  a  great  deal  of  care  and  anxiety  upon  their  at- 
tendants. 

The  trusses  of  the  present  day  are,  in  every  respect,  very  superior  to  those  in 
use  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  instruments  invented  by  Stagner  and 
Hood,  of  Kentucky,  and  afterwards  improved  by  Chase,  Dodson,  Sheldon,  and 
others,  are  nearly  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  such  contrivances.  They 
combine  great  cheapness  and  finish  with  extraordinary  lightness  and  efficiency, 
and  are  every  way  worthy  of  the  favor  which  they  have  received  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe.  The  substitution  of  the  wooden  block  for  the  soft  pads,  formerly 
in  vogue,  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  the  mechanical  surgery  of 
the  present  centnry.  With  the  old  instrument,  it  was  not  only  frequently  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  the  reduction  of  the  hernia,  but  such  a  thing  as  a  radical  cure 
was  hardly  ever  even  thought  of.  The  American  truss,  on  the  contrary,  while 
H  most  effectually  answers  ttfe  purpose  of  a  retentive  apparatus,  often,  by  the 
steady,  gentle,  and  uniform  pressure  of  its  block,  permanently  cures  the  disease. 

The  truss  of  Stagner  and  Hood,  improved  by  Chase  and  others,  is  represented 
in  fig.  888.  The  block,  composed  of  beech  or  cedar,  is  of  a  semi-ovoidal  shape, 
convex  on  its  abdominal  surface,  and  flat  externally ;  it  is  placed  more  or  less 
obliquely,  and  is  so  arranged,  in  regard  to  the  spring,  as  to  admit  of  being 
moved,  in  order  to  adapt  it  more  accurately  to  the  part  and  body.  Its  great 
advantages  are  its  uniform  consistence  and  smoothness,  its  durability,  and  its 

.      Fig.  388.  Fig.  389. 
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inability  to  imbibe  perspiration ;  qualities  which  are  nearly  all  wanting  in  the 
pads  of  the  older  instruments,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  modem.  The  spring 
consists  of  a  light  but  strong  band  of  steel,  capable  of  encircling  about  two-thirds 
of  the  body,  very  flexible  and  elastic,  and  thoroughly  covered  to  prevent  it  from 
diafing  the  skin.  The  leather  which  surrounds  the  spring  terminates  in  a  free 
extremity,  provided  with  numerous  apertures  for  fastening  it  at  the  other  end  of 
the  instrument,  to  a  screw  just  beyond  the  block.  To  prevent  the  truss  from 
slipping  up,  over  the  hips,  a  thigh-strap,  also  well  padded,  is  attached  to  it.  The 
adjoining  cut,  fig.  389,  represents  the  instrument  as  applied  to  the  body. 

The  number  of  tmsses  before  the  profession  is  immense ;  a  large  volume  would 
hardly  suffice  to  describe  and  delineate  them.  The  principal  differences  among 
them  relate  to  the  nature,  form,  and  arrangement  of  the  pad,  which,  consisting 
of  wood,  ivory,  glass,  lead,  India-rubber,  or  wire,  may  be  circular,  oval,  oblong, 
triangular,  convex,  or  cup-shaped.  In  Marsh's  instrument,  the  pad  is  composed 
of  half  a  dozen  small,  oblong  balls,  forming  a  kind  of  ring.  In  the  Maidstone 
truss,  which  has  served  as  a  model  for  many  of  these  modem  contrivances,  the 
pad  slides  on  the  spring,  so  as  to  allow  the  instmment  to  adapt  itself  to  the  vary- 
ing movements  of  the  body.  In  the  truss  of  Salmon  and  Ody,  the  pad  revolves 
on  a  ball  and  socket.  In  that  of  Edwards,  it  both  slides  and  revolves ;  and  a 
somewhat  similar  arrangement  exists  in  the  tmss  of  Dr.  Sheldon,  of  New  York, 
which  has  two  pads,  both  of  wood,  one  semilunar  and  the  other  cylindrical,  the 
latter  resting  partially  in  the  crescentic  margin  of  the  former,  thus  admitting  of 
more  concentrated  pressure.     Sometimes  the  pad  is  filled  with  air,  sand,  or  hair. 
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The  body  piece  of  the  inBtmment  aho  Taries  a  good  deal.  Thoa,  the  epriog 
occ&BioDally  exleads  entirely  round  the  hips,  or,  iostead  of  a  spring,  there  ia  ■ 
roDud  wire,  as  in  NewBon's  traas,  or  a  simple  belt,  as  ia  the  Moc  Main  troaa,  or 
an  elaBtic  ladia-rnbber  band,  &b  in  Bonijeaud's. 

The  most  elegant  truss  at  present  mana- 
Fig.  390.  factnred  in  this  country  is  that  of  Dr.  Shel- 

don, the  inguinal  variety  of  which  is  repre- 
eentod  in  fig.  390.  The  pad,  made  of  box- 
wood, is  of  a  Bemicircatar  shape,  and  is 
connected  with  an  oblong  compress,  com- 
posed of  the  Bame  material,  but  much 
smaller,  and  so  arranged  as  to  bear  upon 
the  ingninal  canal,  while  the  pad  itself  lap- 
ports  tite  abdomen  above.  The  spring  of 
the  instrumint  does  not  differ  essentially 
ftom  that  of  the  more  ordinary  tnus. 

It  is  hodly  possible  for  a  person  to  ob* 

tain  a  well-Gtting  trass  without  direct  cod* 

sultation  with  the  manufacturer.     This  ii 

a  matter  which  is,  unfortunately,  too  modi 

neglected,  the  patient  too  often  thinking 

shsidiu't  imu.  that  ho  can  effect  by  proxy  what  he  on^ffat 

always  to  do  himself.     When  the  proper 

examination  cannot  be  made  by  the  cutler,  the  measure  of  the  body  round  the 

hips  shonld  be  carefully  taken  with  a  piece  of  annealed  wire,  with  an  acconnt  of 

the  particular  form  of  the  ruptura,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  being  alloired 

for  the  padding.     Every  person  having  hernia  shonld  have  two  instruments  of 

this  kind,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  accident,  he  may  not  be  obliged  to  be  withoot 

a  trnsB  while  the  broken  one  is  undergoing  repair.     For  want  of  this  precaution, 

patients  have  occasionally  incurred  great  risk  of  life. 

For  very  young  children  the  most  suitable  retentive  apparatus  is  an  India- 
mbber  band  and  pad,  without  a  spring.  Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  clean- 
linesB,  and,  when  the  little  patient  has  attained  tbo  age  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelfe 
months,  he  wUI  generally  be  able  to  wear  an  ordinary  truss,  provided  the  ^riog 
is  not  too  strong. 

The  chances  of  a  radical  cure  by  the  use  of  a  truss  are,  other  things  being  eqnil, 
always  greater  in  proportion  to  the  small  size  and  recent  standing  of  the  hernia, 
the  absence  of  obesity,  and  the  youth  of  the  patient  When  the  tumor  it  large, 
the  probability  of  effecting  the  obliteration  of  the  abdominal  aperture  will  be 
comparatively  slight,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  an  adequate  supply 
of  plastic  matter,  and  hence  few  such  cases  ever  thoroughly  recover.  Uwer 
opposite  circnmstances,  on  the  contrary,  the  opening  is  often  closed  in  a  short 
time,  for  then  the  parts  are  more  easily  influenced  by  adhesive  inflammation, 
whidi  the  steady  and  persistent  pressure  of  the  instrument  has  a  tendency  to 
excite.  The  sooner,  therefore,  a  truss  is  applied,  the  better  it  fits,  and  the  mare 
steadily  it  ia  worn,  the  greater  will  be  the  chances  of  a  speedy  and  permsntDt 
cure.  Yet  the  fact  that  a  rapture  is  old  and  bulky  should  not  prevent  the  oKof 
such  an  expedient,  provided  the  parts  are  still  reducible ;  for  the  tSorta  of  tbs 
surgeon  are  occasionally  crowned  with  success  in  caees  apparently  the  meet  on* 
promising.  Should  no  radical  cure  follow,  the  patient  will  lose  nothing  by  tbt 
attempt ;  bat,  instead  of  this,  he  will  be  a  decided  gainer,  Inaamndi  as  the  tiuni* 
wiU  not  only  not  increase  under  such  management,  but  will  be  effectnallj  guarded 
against  strangulation.  Some  difference  in  respect  to  the  curability  of  hemis 
occurs  as  this  complaint  manifeets  itself  in  different  regions  of  the  abdomea 
Thus,  an  inguinal  hernia  is  always  more  easily  relieved  than  a  (bmoral,  nmbtlical, 
or  scrotal,  for  the  reason,  doubtless,  that  the  structures  through  whidi  the  descent 
takes  place  are  more  easily  compressed,  and,  therefore,  more  easily  infiaeaoed  ^ 
exndative  inflammation.  In  young  subjects,  the  probability  ia  that  the  oHitere- 
tion  of  the  abdominal  aperture  is  materially  promoted  by  the  natural  tendency 
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vbich  its  margiDS  have  to  contract  In  no  instance,  perhaps,  is  there  much  effu- 
sion of  plastic  matter;  certainly  much  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  The 
importance,  therefore,  of  giving  early  and  efficient  support,  not  only  to  the  parts 
immediately  interested  in  the  protrusion,  but  to  the  whole  abdomen,  must  at 
once  be  obvious,  and  should  receive  due  attention  in  every  case  where  the  object 
ie  to  bring  about  such  a  result  The  efficiency  of  the  truss,  in  promoting  the 
radical  cure  of  hernia,  may  be  greatly  increased,  in  almost  every  case,  by  the  use 
of  ao  abdominal  supporter,  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  the  instrument  em- 
ployed by  women  in  displacement  of  the  uterus.  The  weight  of  the  abdomitidl 
viscera  being  thus  measurably  taken  off  from  the  inguinal  rings,  retention  of  the 
bowel  is  not  only  much  more  easily  effected,  but  the  edges  of  the  rings  are  not 
BO  likely  to  be  separated,  and  the  adhesions,  consequent  upon  the  wearing  of  the 
tmsB,  broken  up. 

Various  methods,  besides  the  truss,  have  been  suggested  for  promoting  the 
radical  cure  of  hernia ;  of  these,  some  date  back  to  a  remote  period  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  partake  largely  of  the  rude  nature  which  characterized  the  practice 
of  the  older  surgeons.  To  this  category  belong  the  operations  of  excision  of  the 
sac,  the  exposure  of  the  sac  and  the  application  of  the  ligature  to  its  neck,  and 
the  incision  of  the  sac  and  the  use  of  irritants  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  its 
obliteration ;  all  of  which  resulted  not  only  in  much  suffering,  but  in  the  loss  of 
many  lives.  What  surprises  one  is,  not  that  these  operations  should  have  been 
practised  in  ancient  times,  but  that  they  should  have  been  repeated  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.  In  scrotal  hernia,  the  testicles  were  often  extirpated 
^OQg  with  the  hernial  sac ;  and  so  common  had  this  practice  become  in  the 
seTenteenth  century  that,  as  Dionis  informs  us,  an  itinerant  operator  was  in  the 
habit  of  feeding  his  dogs  with  the  organs  which  he  thus  removed.  Hardly  less 
cruel  and  unscientific  are  some  of  the  modern  devices  for  the  radical  cure  of  this 
complaint,  especially  that  of  Belmas,  which  consists  in  exposing  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  and  introducing  little  bladders  of  gold-beater's  skin,  with  a  view  of  exciting 
adhesive  inflammation. 

Gerdy,  many  years  ago,  proposed  invagination  of  the  common  integuments. 
The  operation  is  principally  adapted  to  the  inguinal  form  of  the  complaint,  and 
simply  consists,  as  originally  executed,  in  pushing  up  a  fold  of  skin  as  far  as 
possibie  into  the  neck  of  the  sac,  which  is  then  confined  there  by  two  points  of 
interrupted  suture,  introduced  by  means  of  a  stout,  curved  needle,  through  the 
superimposed  structures — muscles,  fasciss,  and  skin — and  separated  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  from  each  other,  the  ends  being  tied  over  a  piece  of  bougie. 
The  pouch  of  inverted  skin  is  then  denuded  of  its  cuticle  with  spirits  of  ammonia, 
which*  causing  inflammation  in  the  contiguous  surfaces,  is  thus  instrumental  in 
gluing  them  firmly  to  each  other  and  to  the  peritoneum. 

The  operation  of  Gerdy  has  fallen  into  merited  neglect ;  for,  independently  of 
the  fact  that  it  frequently  completely  failed,  it  was  not  always  devoid  of  danger. 
Of  62  cases  of  it,  collected  by  Thierry,  i  are  known  to  have  perished,  while  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  only  a  few  were  radically  cured.  The  principles  of  the 
operation,  however,  have  been  preserved,  and  have,  in  a  modified  form,  done 
good  service  in  the  hands  of  other  surgeons. 

Another  plan,  at  first  sight  very  specious,  but  also  found,  upon  trial,  to  be 
nearly  useless,  consists  in  scarifying  the  neck  of  the  sac,  by  means  of  a  delicate 
bistoary,  introduced  subcutaneously.  Pressure  is  afterwards  made  with  a  truss, 
to  approximate  the  opposed  surfaces,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  union  by  plastic 
matter.     This  operation  originated  with  Gu^rin. 

AcopuncturaUon  for  the  radiqal  cure  of  hernia  was  suggested,  in  1836,  by 
Bonnet^  of  Lyons.  It  is  performed  by  transfixing  the  sac  with  a  number  of  pins, 
which  are  permitted  to  remain  until  liiere  is  ulceration  of  the  skin,  compression 
being  exercised  in  the  intervals  of  the  little  instruments,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting adhesive  action.  Of  11  cases  thus  treated  by  Bonnet,  4  were  cured,  5 
were  onsaccesaAil,  and  2  proved  fatal ;  a  result  sufficient  to  condemn  the  pro- 
cedure. 

Professor  Paacoast  has  proposed  a  method  of  treatment  essentially  similar  to 
TOL.  II. — 33 
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that  for  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele  by  injection,  coDBisUng  of  the  iatrodac- 
tioD  of  some  mildly  irritating  fluid,  of  which  tincture  of  iodine  is,  perbapi,  the 
beat.  The  protruded  viscera  having  been  carefully  replaced,  and  firm  preann 
being  made  npon  the  hernial  apei-ture,  a  drachm  of  iodine  ib  thrown  into  tbe  mc, 
and  pressed  about  eo  bh  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  every  portion  of  its  inner 
surface.  The  operation  ia  performed  with  a  delicate  trocar,  with  the  point  of 
which  the  bbc  is  freely  scarified  liefore  the  fluid  ia  forced  throngh  the  caanla. 
The  injection  being  over,  a  atont  compreaa  ia  ^plied  over  the  hernial  opening, 
and  unremittingly  supported  by  the  pressure  of  a  well-adjusted  troBS.  The  iodine 
ia  9oon  absorbed,  and  a  cure  is  produced  by  the  agglntioation  of  the  conti^ooB 
surfaces.  The  operation,  which  occaeionally  requires  to  be  repeated  a  second, 
and  even  a  third  time,  must  be  performed  with  the  greatest  care,  lest  Home  of  the 
fluid,  passing  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  shonld  cause  fatal  peritonitis. 

Dr.  Jameson,  of  Baltimore,  many  years  ago,  performed  an  operation  for  the 
radical  cure  of  a  femoral  hernia,  npon  a  yonng  lady,  by  dissecting  up  a  tougne- 
like  flap  of  iutogament,  from  the  neighlwrbood  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
inserting  its  base,  which  was  fully  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  into  the 
femoral  canal.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  then  drawn  together  over  the  iap 
by  several  Butures.  For  a  few  days  the  patient  was  restless  and  annoyed  by 
vomiting ;  and,  although  the  parts  did  not  all  unite  by  the  first  intention, 
they  Boon  got  well,  the  transplanted  integument  contracting  into  a  haid  knot 
over  the  femoral  ring,  which  was  thns  completely  closed,  the  recovery  being 
perfect 

A  very  itigenioas  method  of  treatment  for  the  radical  cure  of  this  affectitHi 
was  proposed  by  Wutzer,  of  Bonn,  in  1838.  It  conRiats  in  obliterating  the  eac 
of  the  hernia  by  invaginating  a  portion  of  integument,  aa  originally  snggeBled  by 
Gerdy,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  instrument,  consisting  esBentially  of  three  pieces, 
'  a  wooden  cylinder,  a  curved  needle,  and  a  wooden  cover,  which  are  retained  until 
the  contiguous  atructures  are  firmly  glued  together. 

The  wooden  cylinder  ia  three  inches  in  length,  and  from  three-eighths  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the  hernial  caoaL 
It  is  of  a  somewhat  flattened  shape,  perfectly  smooth,  and  rounded  off  at  the 
free  extremity,  a  short  distance  &om  which,  upon  its  inner  Burface,  is  a  smiU 
opening  for  the  passage  of  a  long,  curved  needle,  which  is  concealed  in  its 
interior,  and  attached  to  a  movable  handle.  The  cover,  also  made  of  wood,  ii 
concave  on  its  inner  surface,  and  of  the  same  length  and  width  as  the  cylinder, 
to  which  it  is  secured  by  a  screw.     It  also  has  an  opening  for  the  passage  uf  tbe 

Fig.  391. 
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needle.     The  accompanying  cut,  fig.  391,  conveys  a  good  idea  of  this  tpputatij 
complicated,  but  really  very  simple  and  efficient,  instrument. 

The  protruded  parta  having  been  returned,^  fold  of  intognmeot  is  pushed np*l 
far  aa  possible  into  the  canal  of  the  hernia  with  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hsiw, 
its  palmar  surface  being  directed  forwarda  and  npwarda  The  cylinder,  well 
oiled,  ia  then  carried  along  the  cnl-do-sae  thus  formed,  guided  by  the  flnp*'. 
which  is  gradually  withdrawn  as  the  instrument  enters.  Assuring  himselfthtl  the 
extremity  of  the  cylinder  is  fairly  lodged  in  the  internal  ring,  under  the  eitrroBl 
oblique  muscle,  as  he  readily  may  by  observing  that  It  Is  firmly  fixed  In  its  p1*^- 
the  sui^on  pushes  the  needle  through  the  sac  of  the  hernia,  tbe  caiitl,  ud  di* 
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iutcgaraent,  and  screwing  the  cover  moderately  tight  upon  the  skin,  he  removes 
the  handle  of  the  needle,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  apparatus  upon  the 
abdomen.  The  protruding  portion  of  the  needle  is  protected  with  a  piece  of 
cork.  The  principal  precaution  necessary,  in  performing  this  operation,  is  to  see 
that  the  cylinder  \b  thoroughly  secured  in  the  inguinal  canal.  In  hernia  of  long 
standing,  attended  with  unusual  laxity  of  the  cellular  tissue,  it  is  liable  to  be 
poshed  up  beneath  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  ;  a  circumstance,  however,  which  is 
always  easily  detected  by  the  fact  that  the  instrument  is  more  movable  than  when 
it  is  in  its  proper  place. 

The  apparatus  is  retained,  on  an  average,  from  six  to  eight  days,  the  cover 
being  tightened  or  relaxed,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  tolerance  of  the 
parts,  and  the  amount  of  the  resulting  inflammation.  The  puncture  made  by 
the  needle  generally  begins  to  suppurate  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.  The 
patient  is  kept  perfectly  at  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  pain  is  allayed  by 
anodynes,  the  bowels  are  not  permitted  to  move,  and  the  diet  is  perfectly  plain 
and  simple.  If  peritonitis  should  arise,  which,  however,  is  seldom  the  case,  the 
symptoms  must  be  met  by  the  ordinary  remedies,  and  all  compression  be  imme- 
diately removed.  When  the  apparatus  is  taken  off,  the  patient  must  not  get  up 
at  once,  bat  remain  on  his  back  eight  or  ten  days  longer ;  and  when,  at  length, 
he  rises  the  parta  must  be  carefully  supported  with  a  well-adjusted  truss,  steadily 
worn  for  at  least  six  months,  lest,  the  adhesions  giving  way,  the  disease  should 
he  reproduced. 

The  operation  of  Wutzer  has  recently  been  materially  simplified  by  Dr.  Agnew, 
uf  this  city.     The  apparatus  required  for  its  performance  consists :  first,  of  a  steel 
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instrument,  fig.  392,  closely  resembling  a  bivalve  speculum,  the 
blades,  of  which  one  has  two  longitudinal  grooves,  being  three 
inches  in  length  and  connected  by  a  hinge  near  the  handle,  which 
is  itself  controlled  by  a  screw  ;  secondly,  of  a  very  long,  slender 
needle,  fig.  393,  mounted  upon  a  wooden  handle,  knobbed  near  its 
middle,  and  terminating  in  a  curved  point,  pierced  by  an  orifice ; 
and,  thirdly,  of  a  common  stout  suture  needle,  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  length. 

The  parU  being  well  shaved,  and  a  portion  of  scrotal  integu- 
ment pushed  into  the  external  ring,  the  instrument,  with  its  grooved 
blade  looking  towards  the  abdomen,  is  employed  to  carry,  by  gentle 
but  steady  pressure,  the  invaginated  plug  to  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  inguinal  canal.  Holding  the  parts  in  these  relations,  the 
surgeon  now  inserts  the  point  of  the  long  needle,  armed  with  a 
silver  wire,  into  one  of  the  canals  of  the  inner  blade,  widely  sepa- 
rated from  the  other,  and,  passing  it  on,  perforates  the  superim- 
posed structures.  The  needle,  being  withdrawn,  is  then  carried 
along  the  other  gutter,  and  thence,  in  like  manner,  across  the 
tissoes,  the  two  punctures  being  about  half  an  inch  apart.  In 
Uiis  way  the  base  of  the  plug  is  thoroughly  embraced  by  the  loop 
of  the  wire,  the  ends  of  which  are  next  twisted  over  a  roll  of  lint 
upon  the  surface  of  the  abdomen. 

The  iustruuent  being  kept  steadily  in  its  position,  the  sides  of  the  inguinal 
canal  are  next  approximated  by  three  horizontal  sutures,  about  half  an  inch 
apart,  the  needle,  armed  with  a  stout  silk  thread,  being  passed  between  the 
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blades  of  the  cylinder.     In  this  way,  all  danger  of  including  the  spermatic  cord 
and  the  peritoneum  is  effectually  avoided. 

The  operation  being  completed,  the  instrument  is  removed,  and  the  patient, 
rigidly  confined  to  bed,  is  treated  antiphlogistically.  The  horizontal  sutures 
should  not  be  removed  for  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  days,  or  until  there  is  reasoa 
to  believe  that  a  sufficiency  of  plastic  matter  has  been  poured  out  to  insure  the 
firm  union  of  the  ping.  The  wire  thread  may,  if  necessary,  be  retained  for 
almost  an  indefinite  period. 

Of  140  cases  of  hernia,  operated  upon,  with  slight  modifications,  according  to 
Wutzer's  method,  by  Professor  Rothmund,  of  Munich,  up  to  1853,  117  were 
cured,  4  were  ameliorated,  6  were  not  benefited,  and  13  relapsed.  Of  the  latt*;r, 
some  were  radically  cured  by  being  operated  upon  a  second  time. 

Of  the  amount  of  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  these  statistics,  it  is  difficult  to 
form  a  correct  estimate.  Rothmund  himseU^  states  that  many  of  the  patients 
were  lost  sight  of  immediately  after  the  operation,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cure  in  a  great  number  of  others  was  ascertained  to  be  perfect  at  the  end  of  a 
year  and  upwards.  In  this  country,  the  operation  of  Wutzer  has  so  signally 
failed  that  I  am  myself  unwilling  to  put  much  confidence  in  these  assertions. 

professor  Armsby,  of  Albany,  has  modified  the  operation  of  Wutzer  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  needle  a  single  thread,  which  is  introduced,  as  a  seton,  tbrouj^h 
the  hernial  sac  and  inguinal  canal,  by  an  appropriate  instrument,  invagination 
of  the  integument  having  previously  been  effected,  as  in  the  other  process.  The 
thread  being  brought  out  by  one  end  at  the  upper  part  of  the  internal  ring,  and 
by  the  other  at  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum,  is  occasionally  moved,  in  order  to 
provoke  the  requisite  amount  of  inflammation.  A  truss  is  implied  for  a  few 
hours  immediately  after  the  operation. 

Dr.  Riggs  has  likewise  suggested  the  use  of  the  seton  for  the  radical  cure  of 
this  disease,  but  on  a  larger  scale  than  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Armsby.  In 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  for  March,  1868,  he  described 
and  delineated  an  ingenious  instrument  for  performing  the  operation,  and  gave 
the  results  of  eight  cases,  two  from  his  own  practice,  and  six  from  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Oarnochan,  nearly  all  being  successful,  without  any  bad  symptoms  having 
followed.     Several  of  the  cases  were  of  very  long  standing. 

The  operation  with  the  seton  was  devised  by  Mosner,  by  whom,  according  to 
Rothmund,  it  has  been  performed  in  34  cases,  with  29  cures,  2  ameliorations,  1 
failure,  1  death,  and  1  relapse. 

In  England  the  most  popular  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  seems  to 
be  that  of  Mr.  John  Wood,  of  London.  The  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded 
consists  in  the  approximation  of  the  tendinous  structures  of  the  hernial  canal, 
and  in  their  close  confinement  until  they  are  thoroughly  united  by  pla&tic  matter 
by  means  of  a  ligature  passed  through  a  puncture  in  tho  skin.  The  operation 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Druitt,  in  his  excellent  Manual  of  Surgery : — 

"  An  incision  about  half  an  inch  in  length  is  made  through  the  skin  of  the 
scrotum,  over  the  spermatic  cord,  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  pubic  spine.  The 
skin  is  then  separated,  by  means  of  a  small  tenotonoy  knife,  from  the  subjaoeot 
fascia  in  a  circle  around  this  incision,  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  Next  the 
finger  is  introduced  into  the  wound  and  made  to  pass  into  the  inguinal  caaal 
The  finger  then  searches  for  the  arched  border  of  the  internal  oblique  mosde, 
and  is  carried  behind  it  towards  the  linea  alba.  Then  a  curved  needle,  repre- 
sented  in  the  cut,  with  its  point  protected  by  a  tube,  is  carried  up  along  the 
concavity  of  the  finger,  and  made  to  perforate  the  conjoined  tendon  dose  to  th« 
internal  ring,  and  to  perforate  the  skin ;  but  the  skin,  before  p^*foration,  is  to  hi^ 
drawn  upwards  and  inwards,  so  that  the  outward  puncture  will  be,  when  the 
skin  is  restored  to  ita  natural  situation,  lower  and  more  external  than  the  p«ni 
where  the  conjoined  tendon  is  perforated.  A  thread  is  now  put  through  the  ey« 
of  the  needle,  and  the  needle  withdrawn,  leaving  one  end  of  the  thread  prqjecting' 
The  finger  next  is  made  to  feel  for  the  external  pillar  of  the  ring,  and  to  pnA 
the  cord  downwards  out  of  the  way ;  and  the  needle  is  carried  along  it>  *x^ 
made  to  pierce  Poupart's  ligament ;  meanwhile  tbe  skin  is  moved  dowmwirds, 
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so  that  the  needle-point  comes  cat  at  the  first  puncture.  A  loop  of  thread  is 

left  there  and  held,  whilst  the  needle  is  withdrawn.     The  finger  is  next  made 

Fig.  394. 
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to  feel  for  the  internal  pillar,  and  the  needle  to  pierce  the  conjoined  tendon,  the 
internal  pillar,  and  triangular  ligament,  half  an  inch  above  the  pubes.  The 
point  is  brought  oat  at  the  same  aperture  as  before,  the  end  of  the  thread  is 
pulled  out,  and  the  needle  withdrawn.  The  two  separate  ends  of  thread  whi^h 
Iiavc  perforated  the  internal  pillar,  and  the  loop  which  has  perforated  Poupart's 
li^ment,  are  pulled  tight,  and  are  passed  through  a  hole  in  a  box-wood  pad,  and 
tied  over  the  bar  represented  above.  Thus  the  inguinal  canal  is  first  filled  with 
i&vaginated  fascia  and  sac ;  and  then  its  sides  are  brought  together  by  this  sub- 
cutaneous suture,  so  that  it  is  contracted  and  made  to  adhere  to  the  invaginated 
tissues.  A  pad  and  bandage  are  applied,  and  the  ligatures  allowed  to  remain 
ihree  or  four  days."  In  1863,  Mr.  Wood  stated  that  he  had  performed  this 
operation  in  upwards  of  80  cases,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds  had  eventuated 
in  a  complete  cure. 

The  cases  best  fitted  for  these  various  procedures  are  such  as  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  standing,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  great  bulk  of  the  tumor. 
When  the  canal  is  much  diminished  in  length,  and  increased  in  diameter,  as  gen- 
erally occurs  in  old  ruptures,  in  which  the  orifices  of  the  canal  are  on  the  same 
line,  and  immediately  above  each  other,  a  cure  will  generally  be  impracticable 
by  any  method  whatever.  To  femoral,  umbilical,  and  ventral  hernias,  these  pro- 
cedures are  not  adapted,  owing  to  the  great  risk  of  peritonitis  and  extensive 
suppuration. 

In  a  case  of  hernia,  consequent  npon  a  wound  of  the  abdomen,  in  a  yonng  man, 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  I  succeeded  in  effecting  a  very  excellent  cure  by  cutting 
down  upon  the  parts,  and  closing  the  opening  with  four  interrupted  silver  sutures, 
carried  through  its  muscular  edges,  previously  well  pared,  as  in  hare-lip.  The 
operation,  performed  in  December,  1858,  at  the  clinic  of  the  Jefferson  College, 
was  unattended  by  a  solitary  unpleasant  symptom.  In  a  case  of  large,  old  scrotal 
hernia,  in  a  man  sixty-two  years  of  age,  upon  whom  I  operated  in  1861,  in  a 
similar  manner,  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  the  cure  was  equally  perfect, 
although  the  parts  had  been  seized  with  an  alarming  attack  of  erysipelas. 

In  the  New  Orleans  Journal  of  Medicine  for  March,  1859,  Professor  T.  G. 
Richardson  suggested  the  propriety  of  treating  inguinal  hernia  by  means  of  the 
silver  wire  suture,  introduced  subcutaneously  The  idea  is  certainly  ingenious, 
and  will  no  doubt  receive  due  attention.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  suppose  that 
the  6peration  must  often  fail  for  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  abundant  plasma,  and 
on  this  account  direct  incision  would  probably  be  preferable. 

Spontaneous  Cure, — A  hernia  occasionally  gets  well  spontaneously.  Such  an 
event  is,  of  course,  roost  likely  to  occur  in  very  young  subjects,  in  whom  the 
opening  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  very  small. 
1  recollect  an  instance,  however,  in  which  a  very  rapid  cure  took  place,  where  the 
aperture  was  of  immense  size.  The  patient,  an  infant,  three  weeks  of  age,  had  a 
tumor  in  the  right  groin,  fully  equal  to  the  volume  of  an  ordinary  adult  fist. 
The  parts  being  replaced,  the  abdomen  was  supported  with  a  compress  and  a 
brvna  flannel  bandage,  after  which  no  farther  protrusion  occurred.     I  have  met 
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with  several  cases  in  which  raptures  of  considerable  size  were  permanenUj  cored 
during  severe  illness,  necessitating  long  confinement  in  the  recumbent  posture. 
The  flaccid  condition  of  the  bowels  attendant  upon  such  cases  leaves  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen  comparatively  free  from  pressure,  and  thus  places  the  hernial  aper- 
tures in  a  situation  highly  favorable  to  contraction  and  ultimate  obliteration.  In 
umbilical  rupture,  a  spontaneous  cure  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  owing  to  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  ring  to  close. 

Sometimes  a  radical  cure  is  effected  by  the  interception  of  a  portion  of  omentaai 
in  the  opening  of  descent.  I  have  witnessed  this  occurrence  both  in  scrotal  and 
femoral  hernia,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  also  happen  in  the  inguinal 
and  umbilical  varieties  of  the  complaint.  The  plug  which  is  thus  formed  con- 
tracts permanent  adhesions  to  the  opening,  so  as  eff^ectually  to  prevent  any  farther 
protrusion.  Some  years  ago  a  young  man  consulted  a  surgeon  on  account  of  a 
small  tumor  in  the  right  groin,  a  short  distance  below  Poupart's  ligament ;  it 
was  free  from  pain,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  marble,  and  of  several  years' 
standing.  Under  a  belief  that  it  might  grow,  and  ultimately  cause  trouble,  it 
was  removed.  A  careful  dissection  showed  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  nuws  of 
omentum,  firmly  adherent  to  the  edges  of  the  orifice  of  an  old  rupture.  The 
op*eration  was  speedily  followed  by  a  redescent  of  the  viscera. 

2.   IRBEDUOIBLE  HERNIA. 

An  irreducible  hernia  is  one  in  which  the  protruded  parts  do  not  admit  of  re- 
placement. Yanous  causes  may  conspire  to  produce  such  a  result. .  Some  of 
these  causes  are  altogether  of  an  adventitious  character ;  others  relate  to  changes 
experienced  by  the  prolapsed  structures,  in  consequence  of  their  long  sojourn  on 
the  outside  of  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  and  others,  again,  depend  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  edges  of  the  opening,  whether  normal  or  abnormal,  at  which  the 
hernia  has  occurred.  Finally,  the  difficulty  may  exist  on  the  part  of  the  perito- 
neal cavity.  These  causes  are  of  great  practical  importance,  and,  therefore,  d^ 
mand  separate  consideration. 

Under  the  first  head  of  causes,  here  designated  as  the  adventitious,  may  be 
enumerated  the  adhesions  which  are  so  liable  to  form  between  the  hernial  sac 
and  its  contents.  These  adhesions,  which  are  always  the  direct  result  of  inflam- 
mation, are  of  variable  firmness  and  extent,  according  to  their  duration  and  the 
amount  of  plastic  effusion.  Sometimes  all  the  protruded  structures  are  united, 
not  only  to  each  other,  but  to  the  walls  of  the  sac ;  but,  in  general,  certain  por- 
tions are  free,  while  the  remainder  are  more  or  less  adherent  Occasionally 
distinct  bauds  are  seen  stretching  from  one  coil  of  intestine  to  another,  or  from 
a  portion  of  bowel  to  a  portion  of  omentum,  or,  finally,  from  the  prolapsed  parts 
to  the  surface  of  the  hernial  sac.  In  ancient  cases  the  plastic  matter  often  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  form  of  cellular  tissue,  as,  under  corresponding  circumstances, 
it  does  in  the  pleura  and  peritoneum. 

Secondly,  a  hernia  may  be  rendered  irreducible  by  the  alterations  experienced 
by  the  protruded  structures  themselves  from  interstitial  deposits.  The  omentum 
is  remarkably  prone  to  become  hypertrophied  from  protracted  residence  on  the 
outside  of  the  abdomen,  and  similar  changes,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  are 
liable  to  occur  in  the  bowels.  The  parts  being  thus  enlarged,  perhaps  seven! 
times  beyond  their  normal  volume,  are  finally  rendered  incapable  of  being  r^ 
stored  to  their  original  situation.  Another  cause  of  the  irreducibility  of  a  rup- 
ture, but  one  usually  of  a  more  transient  character,  is  the  impaction  of  the  bowel 
with  fecal  matter,  gas,  worms,  alvine  concretions,  or  some  indigestible  substance. 
Sometimes,  again,  a  hernia,  originally  reducible,  may  be  rendered  Irreducible  br 
the  manner  in  which  the  prolapsed  parts,  especially  if  consisting  of  intestine  and 
omentum,  are  twisted  round  each  other. 

Thirdly,  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  may  exist  in  the  opening  in  the  wall  of  the 
abdomen,  the  margins  of  which  may  either  contract,  and  thus  prevent  the  retom 
of  the  protruded  parts ;  or  the  orifice  may  retain  its  original  dimensions,  and  yet, 
in  consequence  of  the  changes  experienced  by  the  contents  of  tlie  tumor,  the  hernia 
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may  be  rendered  irredacible.     The  whole  difficulty,  in  either  case,  evidently  de- 
pends upon  a  loss  in  the  relative  size  of  the  parts  concerned  in  the  disease. 

Finally,  the  irreducibility  of  the  hernia  may  depend  upon  the  contraction  of 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  an  unwillingness,  so  to  speak,  on  the  part  of  this  cavity, 
to  reclaim  its  original  possessions.  Such  an  occurrence  is  very  likely  to  happen 
ID  Tery  large  and  old  ruptures,  embracing  an  unusual  quantity  of  bowel  and 
omentum,  or  of  bowel  and  some  solid  viscus,  as  the  liver,  spleen,  or  uterus.  The 
parts  having  resided  for  a  long  time  in  their  new  situation,  are  found,  when  an 
attenapt  is  made  to  restore  them  to  their  former  position,  to  be  too  bulky  for  the 
DOW  contracted  size  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  above  causes,  excepting  the  first,  are  generally  tardy  in  their  operation, 
and  hence  a  considerable  period  often  elapses  before  the  protruded  structures 
become  finally  irreducible.  When  inflammation  is  set  up  in  the  sac,  or  in  the 
prolapsed  parts,  whether  accidentally  or  otherwise,  a  hernia  may  be  rendered 
irreducible  in  a  very  few  days.  The  varieties  of  rupture  most  liable  to  this  occur- 
rence are  the  scrotal  and  umbilical. 

Penons  affected  with  irreducible  hernia  are  subject  to  habitual  derangement 
of  the  digestive  apparatus,  especially  to  flatulence,  eructations,  acidity,  nausea, 
colicky  pains  and  constipation  of  the  bowels.  The  size  of  the  tumor  varies ;  it 
often  remains  stationary,  or  nearly  so,  for  years,  but  in  the  end  it  is  sure  to  in- 
crease, and  frequently  attains  an  enormous  bulk. 

When  a  hernia  has  been  long  irreducible,  it  may,  especially  if  unusually  bulky, 
or  improperly  treated,  cause  serious  irritation  both  in  the  sac  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring parts.  Such  an  effect  will  be  more  likely  to  /oUow,  other  things  being 
equal,  when  the  contents  of  the  rupture  are  composed  of  omentum  than  when 
they  consist  of  intestine,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  former,  gradually  yielding  to 
the  pressure  so  incessantly  exerted  upon  it,  is  apt  to  become  not  only  greatly 
bypertrophied,  but  completely  metamorphosed  in  its  structure,  thus  unfitting  it 
for  safe  companionship.  More  than  one  instance  has  been  known  where  such  a 
state  of  things  has  caused  death  by  ascites  or  suppuration,  the  inflammation  ex- 
tending from  the  sac  and  the  protruded  omentum  to  the  peritoneum  or  to  the 
omentum  within  the  abdomen. 

TVeaimeni. — In  the  treatment  of  irreducible  hernia  three  prominent  indications 
are  presented  :  first,  to  render  the  affection,  if  possible,  reducible ;  secondly,  where 
this  cannot  be  done,  to  prevent  its  increase ;  and,  thirdly,  to  palliate  the  suffering 
caused  by  the  confined  and  compressed  condition  of  the  displaced  parts. 

The  probability  of  a  successful  fulfilment  of  the  first  indication  will  depend 
materially  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  stated  with  any  degree  of  precision.  The  most  important  of  these  circum- 
stances are,  the  size  and  age  of  the  hernia,  and  the  condition  of  the  general 
health.  A  small  tumor  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be  more  likely  to  become 
reducible  than  a  large  one,  and  one  of  recent  standing  than  one  that  is  old.  In- 
deed, it  is  questionable,  when  the  tumor  is  very  bulky,  whether  its  contents 
ought  to  bo  returned,  supposing  that  they  could  be  disengaged,  on  account  of 
the  injurious  impression  which  they  would  create  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  which, 
in  consequence  of  their  long  absence  and  great  size,  would  be  little  disposed  to 
accommodate  itself  to  their  presence,  or  provide  for  them  a  new  home.  The 
diances  of  a  fortunate  issue  will  also  be  greater  in  a  sound  than  in  a  sickly 
person,  the  function  of  absorption,  upon  the  vigorous  execution  of  which  the 
favorable  result  essentially  depends,  being  always  performed  more  energetically 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  measures  best  calculated  for  fulfilling  this 
indication,  whether  the  cause  of  the  non-reducibility  be  hypertrophy  or  adhesion, 
are,  rest,  recumbency,  low  diet,  venesection,  purgatives,  mercurials,  and  sorbe- 
iacient  applications. 

Without  repose  in  the  recumbent  posture,  absolute,  steady,  and  protracted,  no 
course  of  treatment,  however  judiciously  conducted  in  other  respects,  will  be 
likely  to  prove  of  the  slightest  avail.  The  diet  should  be  non-stimulant,  farina- 
ceous, and  barely  sufficient  to  support  life ;  it  should  be  low  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term.     If  the  patient  is  young  and  robust,  the  treatment  may  be  com- 
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mcnced  with  the  abstraction  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  ounces  of  blood,  to  be  re- 
peated afterwards  to  one-half,  one-third,  or  one-fourth *of  that  extent  eiery  eight, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  days,  until  the  patient  is  so  far  drained  of  fluids  as  absolutely 
to  forbid  any  further  depletion.  In  old  and  enfeebled  subjects,  the  lancet  most 
either  be  withheld  entirely,  or  used  with  much  caution.  Purgatives  will  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  treatment,  whether  short 
or  protracted,  or  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  patient  in  other  respects. 
They  not  only  unload  the  bowels,  and  thus  prevent  fecal  accumulation  in  the  pro- 
truded viscus,  but  they  aid  in  equalizing  the  circulation,  and  in  promoting  absorp- 
tion. The  best  articles  are  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  jalap,  and  blue  mass, 
in  doses  sufficiently  large  to  produce  one  or  two  efficient  motions,  and  repeated 
every  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  night.  Their  action  may,  if  necessary,  be  assisted  by 
enemata  or  saline  laxatives. 

As  soon  as  the  system  has  been  properly  prepared  by  diet,  venesection,  and 
purgatives,  the  patient  should  be  subjected  to  the  use  of  mercurials,  auch  as  calo> 
mel,  blue  mass,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  with  a  view  to  gradual  ptyalism,  which 
should  be  steadily,  but  cautiously,  continued  for  many  weeks.  Such  a  course  is 
always  equally  indicated,  whether  the  cause  of  the  irreducibility  of  the  hernia  be 
hypertrophy  or  adhesion  of  the  protruded  viscera.  The  manner  in  which  it 
proves  beneficial  need  not  be  pointed  out  here,  as  it  has  been  explained  elsewhere. 
Along  with  the  mercurials  might  be  used,  more  or  less  freely,  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  alternately  every  other  week,  in  doses  vary- 
ing from  eight  to  fifteen  grains  thrice  a  day. 

As  it  respects  the  local  treatment,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  suspend  the 
tumor  by  means  of  an  appropriate  apparatus,  so  that  it  may  receive  no  injurious 
impulse  from  coughing,  straining,  or  other  muscular  exertion.  This  point  beiog 
attended  to,  sorbefacient  lotions  are  diligently  applied,  as  solutions  of  acetate  of 
lead,  Goulard's  extract,  or,  what  is  better,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  Tarious 
stimulating  liniments  and  unguents  may  also  be  used,  especially  after  the  case 
has  been  for  some  time  under  treatment.  Occasionally  steady,  systematic  com- 
pression answers  a  good  purpose ;  maintained  either  with  adhesive  strips,  as  m 
the  treatment  of  subacute  orchitis,  or  by  means  of  a  trut>s  with  a  hollow  pad, 
progressively  lined  with  layers  of  leather,  or  furnished  with  a  gum-elastic  air 
cushion. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long,  in  any  given  case,  this  mode  of  treatment 
should  be  continued,  before  its  good  effects  will  become  apparent,  or  before  we 
can  determine  the  probability  of  its  inutility.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  I  have 
employed  it,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
patient  beyond  six  or  eight  weeks.  This  plan  of  management,  it  will  be  perceived, 
is  similar  to  that  of  Valsalva  for  the  radical  cure  of  aneurism,  and  was  doubtless 
originally  suggested  by  the  circumstance  that,  during  protracted  illuess,  an  irre- 
ducible hernia  has  occasionally  disappeared  spontaneously,  the  protruded  viscera 
having  become  disengaged  from  their  sac,  or  having  drawn  the  sac  along  with 
them  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

When  the  case  is  hopelessly  irreducible,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  support  the 
parts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  further  descent,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
protect  them  from  injury.  When  the  tumor  is  small  the  best  contrivance  is  an 
ordinary  spring  truss  with  a  hollow  pad,  made  either  of  metal,  gutta-percha,  or 
unoiled  sole-leather,  its  interior  being  well  padded  with  buckskin,  or  some  other 
soft,  pliant  material,  to  protect  the  surface  from  undue  pressure.  Such  an  appa- 
ratus will  answer  nearly  equally  well  for  all  rarieties  of  irreducible  hernia,  whe- 
ther inguinal,  femoral,  umbilical,  or  ventral  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  tumur 
is  very  bulky,  the  gum-elastic  suspensory  takes  the  place  of  the  hollow  truss.  M 
better  adapted  to  sustain  the  heavy  and  pendulous  mass.  As  now  manufactured 
in  our  larger  cities,  it  is  difficult  to  imagme  anything  of  the  kind  more  perfect, 
comfortable,  and  convenient.  It  is  incomparably  superior  to  the  numerous  and 
clumsy  contrivances  so  much  in  vogue  a  few  years  ago.  The  suspensory,  wbik 
it  may  be  readily  adapted  to  all  the  varieties  of  irreducible  rupture,  is  particn- 
larly  applicable  to  the  scrotal,  the  descent  of  which  it  is  well  calcula(£<i  ^ 
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restrain  by  the  steady  and  uniform  compression  which  it  exercises  npon  the  pen- 
dulous tumor. 

The  colicky  pains,  dragging  sensations,  and  dyspeptic  symptoms,  so  common 

in  persons  laboring  under  irreducible  hernia,  are  best  relieved  by  attention  to 

the  diet  and  bowels,  and  the  avoidance  of  severe  muscular  exertion.     The  food 

should   be  plain,  simple,  and  concentrated,  comprising  the   greatest  possible 

amount  of  nutriment  in  the  smallest  possible  space ;  acidity  and  flatulence  should 

be  remedied  by  alkalies,  especially  the  bicarbonates,  carminatives,  and  tonics ; 

and  the  bowels  should  be  maintained  in  a  soluble  state  by  some  mild  vegetable 

pill,  or  the  saline  cathartics.     In  short,  the  patient,  while  he  should  consider 

himself  constantly  as  an  invalid,  should  do  everything  in  his  power  to  keep  his 

health  as  near  as  possible  at  the  normal  standard ;  neither  starving  himself,  on 

the  one  band,  nor  indulging  in  any  excesses,  on  the  other. 

Inflamed  Irreducible  Hernia. — An  irreducible  hernia,  particularly  if  it  be 
one  of  large  size,  may  occasionally  be  assailed  by  inflammation,  brought  about 
either  by  external  violence,  or  by  the  inordinate  accumulation  of  irritating  fecal 
matter  in  the  incarcerated  intestine.     The  symptoms  denotive  of  the  occurrence 
are  generally  those  of  an  ordinary  circumscribed  peritonitis ;  hence,  unless  the 
case  is  carefully  investigated,  it  might  very  readily  be  mistaken  for  one  of 
strangulation.     The  attack  is  usually  announced  by  pain  and  tenderness  in  the 
parts,  attended  with  a  sense  of  weight  and  tension,  but  without  any  marked  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  tumor.     The  skin  soon  becomes  hot,  if  not  also  dis- 
colored, and  there  is  occasionally  a  good  deal  of  oedema.     The  constitutional 
involvement  is  seldom  considerable,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  stercoraceous  abscess,  when  it  will,  of  course,  be 
proportionately  severe.     Vomiting  now  and  then  takes  place,  more  especially  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  attack,  generally  as  a  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
irritating  ingesta,  as  if  nature  were  desirous  of  relieving  herself  in  this  way,  but 
the  matter  ejected  is  never  feculent,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  circumstance 
tDat  the  patient,  although  laboring  under  constipation,  is  still   able  to  pass 
flatus  and  fluid  feces,  is  usually  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  complaint  from  strangu- 
lation    Moreover,  in  inflamed  hernia,  the  ring  is  generally  free  from  tension, 
and  the  pain  is  always  referred,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  body  of  the  tumor, 
whereas,  in  strangulation,  it  is  originally  most  severe  at  the  site  of  stricture. 

The  treatment  must  be  conducted  upon  general  antiphlogistic  principles ;  by 
rest  and  elevation  of  the  parts,  the  application  of  leeches,  anodyne  and  saturnine 
lotions,  laxative  ii^ections,  and  strict  abstinence.  Purgative  medicine  is  care- 
fiillv  avoided,  and  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  control  the  action  of  the  bowels 
with  opiates,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  ordinary  peritonitis. 

Obstructed  Irreducible  Hernia, — Another  source  of  trouble  in  irreducible 
hernia  is  obstruction  from  the  accumulation  and  impaction  of  fecal  matter  and 
flatus.  The  occurrence  is  most  common  in  large  ruptures  of  old  subjects,  and 
may  exist  independently  of  inflammation  and  strangulation,  although  both  may 
altimately  supervene,  especially  if  the  parts  be  subjected  to  rough  manipulation 
in  the  employment  of  the  taxis.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  obstruction  is 
usually  some  adhesion  between  the  protruded  structures  and  the  sac,  leading  to 
the  fonnation  of  an  elbow  or  angle  in  the  incarcerated  bowel  at  variance  with 
the  propulsion  of  its  contents,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  their  return  into  the 
ahdomen.     The  most  prominent  symptoms  are  colicky  pains,  flatulence,  consti- 

SatioD,  and  irritability  of  the  stomach,  with  occasional  vomiting  of  ingesta,  or 
igesta,  bile,  and  mucus.  The  tumor  is  generally  free,  at  least  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  fh>m  pain  and  tension,  although  it  may  be  somewhat  tender  on 
pressure. 

The  ireatmeni  may  be  commenced  with  a  stimulating  enema,  as,  for  example, 
a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  castor  oil,  to  clear  out  the  lower  bowel.  The  fluid 
may,  if  necessary,  be  introduced  with  the  gum-elastic  tube.  When  this  object 
ha«  been  attained,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  taxis,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  empty  the  obstructed  intestine  of  feces  and  flatus,  the  patient  being  at  the 
time  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.     If  the  success  attending  the  operation 


is  oDly  partial,  a  brisk  put^atiTe  may  Dezt  be  administered,  and  if  this  also  ahonld 
fail,  the  knife  must  be  used. 

3.    STRANOnLATSD  HEBNIA. 

Strangalated  hernia  ia  that  form  of  tfae  disease  in  which  the  nrotroded  parts 
are  firmly,  painfully,  and  injuriously  compressed  by  the  edges  of  the  opening  at 
which  the  descent  has  taken  place,  or  at  the  neck 
Fig-  395.  of  the  sac,  as  seen  in  Eg.  395.     Sometimes,  hoT- 

CTer,  the  constriction  occurs  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
sac,  in  the  interior  of  the  sac,  or  between  the  pro- 
lapsed strnctures  themselTes.  Thus,  a  protruded 
bowel  has  occasionally  been  strangulated  by  being 
tightly  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  omentum,  or  b; 
being  forced  through  a  fiasnre  in  the  substance  of 
the  omentum. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  recent  rupture  is  exposed  to 
tbe  danger  of  strangulation  ;  in  general,  it  is  only 
when  the  parts  have  been  seriously  changed  by 
interstitial  deposits,  or,  in  other  words,  when  t^e 
hernial  canal  and  rings  have  become  greatly  con- 
tracted or  the  protruded  stmctures  have  dispropor- 
tionately increased  in  bulk,  that  such  an  event  is 
Btnagai>M  bersiL  likely  to  occnr.     Of   100  cases  of  this  disease, 

analyzed  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  King,  of  London,  the 
mean  duration  of  the  rupture  in  61,  prior  to  tbe  supervention  of  strangulation, 
was  about  twenty  years ;  whilst  out  of  98  cases,  94  were  in  various  degrees 
"  old"  before  this  occurrence. 

Kecent  ruptures,  however,  especially  if  small,  are,  other  things  being  equal, 
remarkably  prone  to  be  attended  with  violent  suffering  when  strangulation  occura 
In  such  an  event,  too,  the  danger  both  to  the  part  and  system  is  always  mnch 
greater  when  tbe  strangulation  is  not  promptly  relieved  than  in  hernias  of  large 
size  and  of  long  standing,  for  the  reason  that  the  constriction  is  usually  more 
severe  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  and,  therefore,  more  liable  to  be  followed 
by  mortification.  The  varieties  of  hernia  in  which  the  stranguUtioa  is  com- 
monly most  violent  and  hazardons  are  the  femoral  and  concealed  Inguinal ;  both 
usually  of  small  size,  and  for  this  reason,  unfortunately,  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  stricture  includes  only  a  very  small  portion  of  tbe  bowel, 
not  enough,  perhaps,  to  form  the  slightest  appreciable  external  tumor. 

Strangulation  commonly  takes  place  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  some  violent 
muscular  exertion,  as  in  leaping,  mnaing,  lifting,  or  coughing.  However  in- 
duced, the  person  is  soon  rendered  conscious  of  the  occurrence  by  the  tender 
state  of  the  tumor,  and  by  a  sense  of  general  uneasiness  in  tbe  abdomen. 
Gradually,  perhaps  rapidly,  the  suffering  increases ;  tbe  partA  become  exquisitely 
painful,  both  at  the  site  of  the  swelling  and  for  some  distance  around ;  the 
slightest  touch  even  of  the  finger  is  frequently  intolerable  ;  a  feeling  of  constric' 
tion,  as  if  a  cord  were  stretched  tightly  round  tbe  belly,  is  often  complained  (tf; 
the  patient  lies  upon  his  back,  with  the  knees  retracted  and  the  shoulders  elevated, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  parts  as  mnch  as  possible  of  their  tension;  there  Is  mora 
or  less  restlessness,  and  even  jactitation ;  tbe  pulse  is  frequent,  bard,  and  wiry; 
the  mouth  is  dry,  the  thirst  urgent,  the  surface  hot,  the  countenaure  flushed,  and 
the  head  oppressed  with  pain.  By  and  by  nausea  and  vomiting  occur,  at  fifst 
of  ingesta,  then,  perhaps,  of  bile  and  mucus,  and  finally  of  stercoraceous  matter; 
hiccup  now  seta  in,  and  twitching  of  the  tendons  soon  becomes  a  promiuent 
symptom.  The  mind  wanders,  sometimes  even  at  an  early  stage,  and  not  nnfre- 
qnently  there  is  low,  muttering  delirium.  The  bowels  are  usually  obstinate]; 
constipated  from  the  first,  or,  if  there  is  any  alvine  discharge,  it  is  derived 
entirely  from  the  part  of  the  bowel  below  the  seat  of  the  mischief  If,  when  the 
case  has  reached  this  crisis,  prompt  relief  is  not  afforded,  another  serios  of 
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changes  occurs,  still  more  striking  and  portentous.  The  countenance  now 
a&sumeB  that  peculiar  shrunken  aspect,  so  well  described  bj  Hippocrates,  and 
beDce  asually  called  by  bis  name ;  the  tongue  is  drj,  tremulous,  and  unable  to 
protmde  itself;  the  gums  and  teeth  are  incrusted  with  sordes ;  the  surface  is 
«?overed  with  clammy  perspiration ;  the  extremities  are  icy  cold  ;  the  tumor,  of  a 
livid  color,  crackles  under  pressure ;  and  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
exhaustion,  unable  to  answer  any  questions,  or  to  maintain  himself  upon  his 
pillow.  The  pain,  previously  complained  of,  has  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  poor 
safferer,  if  not  wholly  unconscious  of  his  condition,  perhaps  flatters  himself  that 
be  will  soon  be  well,  when,  in  fact,  he  is  in  the  very  jaws  of  death.  Mortifica- 
tion of  the  protruded  parts  has  taken  place,  and  his  only  hope  of  safety  is  in  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  anus.  The  period  at  which  death  occurs  varies,  on  an 
average,  from  three  to  five  days,  being  generally  earlier  in  strangulation  of  small 
and  recent  hernias  than  in  large  and  old. 

The  symptoms  of  strangulation,  especially  in  its  earlier  stages,  are  not  always 
as  urgent  as  they  are  here  represented.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  are  exceed- 
iDgly  mild,  even  for  several  days,  when,  perhaps  all  of  a  sudden,  they  become 
icreatly  aggravated,  and  denotive  of  the  worst  consequences.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  too,  that  they  are  usually  more  severe  in  strangulation  of  the  bowel  than 
in  strangulation  of  the  omentum,  though  not  as  much  so  as  is  commonly  supposed. 

The  diagnosis  of  strangulated  hernia  may  usually  be  readily  determined  by 
the  history  of  the  case,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  abdomen,  especially  of 
those  regions  which  are  most  liable  to  visceral  protrusions,  and  a  careful  con- 
eideratiou  of  the  constitutional  and  local  phenomena.  There  is  always  a  partial, 
aod,  when  the  stricture  is  very  tight,  a  complete  interruption  between  the  sac 
aad  the  general  peritoneal  cavity ;  and  hence,  if  the  patient  is  requested  to 
oougfa,  while  the  fingers  are  pressed  upon  the  tumor,  no  impulse  will  be  imparted 
to  them.  Moreover,  if  the  tumor  is  grasped  firmly  with  one  hand,  and  alter- 
nately squeezed  and  relaxed,  while  the  index  finger  of  the  other  hand  is  placed 
upon  the  neck  of  the  hernia,  opposite  the  seat  of  the  stricture,  the  impulse  pro- 
duced by  the  compression  will  cease  abruptly  at  the  seat  of  the  obstruction, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  the  sac  cannot  be  forced  farther  on,  as 
happens  when  the  communication  remains  free.  The  chief  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  diagnosis  of  strangulated  hernia  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  there 
is  occasionally  no  external  tumor  whatever,  or,  if  a  tumor  is  present,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  hernia,  an  incipient  abscess,  or  an 
inflamed  lymphatic  ganglion.  Besides,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  as  will  be 
shown  by  and  by,  that  all  the  symptoms  of  strangulated  rupture  are  sometimes 
most  painfully  simulated  by  various  internal  affections,  as  intussusception  of  the 
bowel,  or  strangulation  of  the  bowel  and  omentum  by  bands  of  false  membrane. 
The  mere  mention  of  these  facts  should  be  sufficient  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  the  snrgeon  the  importance  of  increased  vigilance  in  his  examinations  of  all 
doubtful  eases  of  this  kind,  as  everything  may  depend  upon  a  correct  diagnosis. 

The  attention  of  the  surgeon  should  be  particularly  aroused  if  the  patient  is 
suddenly  seized  with  obstinate  vomiting,  attended  with  constipation,  and  speedily 
followed  by  excessive  prostration,  pain  in  the  bowels,  tenderness  of  the  abdomen, 
and  a  pinched  and  anxious  expression  of  the  countenance.  Such  symptoms 
sboold  always  excite  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  a  hernia,  and,  therefore,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  exploring  every  region  of  the  body  in  which  this  affection 
is  liable  to  show  itself  The  inguinal  and  femoral  rings,  the  umbilicus,  and  the 
linea  alba,  in  particular,  should  always  be  most  carefully  scrutinized,  as  they  are 
the'most  common  sites  of  rupture.  If  the  local  distress  is  very  circumscribed, 
and  there  is  a  tumor,  small,  tense,  and  very  tender,  the  probability  is  that  the 
disease  is  a  hernia,  and  nothing  else. 

Sometimes  a  tumor  and  a  hernia  coexist.  Such  an  occurrence  is  most  liable 
to  take  plftcc  in  the  groin,  in  consequence  of  enlargement  of  a  lymphatic  gan- 
glion. Thus,  great  embarrassment  may  arise,  the  surgeon,  perhaps,  finding  it 
very  difficult  what  to  do ;  but  the  invariable  rule  in  such  a  case  is  to  operate, 
DO  partieular  barm  accruing  if  the  enlargement  is  a  common  tumor,  whereas  if 
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it  is  &  strangulated  rupture,  the  patient  might  perisli  from  neglect  of  proper 
treatment. 

Doulit  iu  regard  to  diagnosis  may  arise  when  a  man,  long  the  Bufyect  of  hernia, 
is  affected  with  vomiting  and  spasm  of  the  bowel,  attended  with  constipation,  and 
ie  found,  npon  examination,  to  have  a  tumor  in  the  aI>domen,  the  hernia  it«elf 
being  perfectly  reduced.  Here  the  enlargement  will  probably  be  due  to  circom- 
scribed  fecal  distension  of  the  intestine,  upon  relieving  which  the  symptoms  will 
subside ;  or  it  may  be  caused  by  disease  of  the  omentum,  spleen,  liver,  or  ovury, 
in  general  easily  distinguishable  from  rupture. 

The  symptoms  of  intestinal  strangulation  may  be  closely  emulated  by  colic, 
enteritis,  or  peritonitis  supervening  upon  an  irreducible  hernia.  Wben  the  pain 
begins  in  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  is  particularly  intense  there,  the  probability  is 
that  it  is  dne  to  strangulation ;  whereas,  if  it  be  unduly  diffused,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  it  is  owing  to  some  other  affection.     In  donbtful  cases  the  nde  is 


Finally,  a  man  may  have  a  double  hernia,  and,  symptoms  of  strangulation 
arising,  doubt  may  ensue  as  to  the  precise  seat  of  the  disease.  Under  sucb  cir- 
cumstauccg  the  rule  is  to  operate  first  upon  the  tumor  that  is  the  more  tense, 
tender,  and  painful,  and  afterwards,  if  necessary,  npon  the  other. 

Dissection  of  the  body  after  death  from  hernia  reveals,  in  general,  nothing  but 
the  ordinary  evidences  of  peritonitis.     The  protruded  parts  arc  in  a  state  of  the 
most  profound  vascular  engorgement,  lirid, 
Ft^'  396.  purple,  or  claret  in  color,  and   incrusted 

with  plastic  matter,  as  in  fig.  396.     If  gan- 
grenous spots  exist,  they  are  easily  recog- 
nized by  their  greenish  or  blackish  hue,  and 
by  their  soft  consistence.     At  the  seat  of 
the  stricture  the  bowel  is  usually  ulcerated, 
or   pierced   with   apertures,  commonly   so 
*     small  as  hardly  to  admit  even  of  the  escape 
of  gas,  much  less  of  mucus  and  feces.     Oc- 
casionally the  only  morbid  change  there  ia 
a  ring-like  groove  in  the  walls  of  the  intes- 
tiue.     The  sac,  participating  in  the  morbid 
action,  generally  exhibits  strong  traces  of 
inflamination.     Ou  laying  it  open  there  Is 
«o^"i  ^he'^i^K*"  TiiTn  ?iw™"!!d'^di    «'"'ost  always  an  escape  of  seroua  fluid, 
eolnr;  c.  Low.r  pu^ua.  nenrij  empij,  lusui,    'trying  much  in  quantity  and  color  in  dif- 
■udpiie.  '    ferent  cases,  and  under  different  dicum- 

etances.  While  it  is  seldom  entirely  absent, 
in  any  instance,  it  rarely  exceeds  half  an  ounce  or  six  drachms,  the  average 
ranging  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  drachma.  Its  color  is  at  first  like  that 
of  water,  but  as  the  straugulatioQ  advances  it  is  rendered  red,  dark,  or  purple, 
from  the  admixture  of  hematin.  Occasionally  the  sac  contains  pure  blood,  but 
this  is  unusual.  The  external  investments  of  the  tumor  are  more  or  less  con- 
gested, discolored,  and,  when  the  mortification  has  extended  also  to  them, 
emphysematous,  from  the  extrication  of  gas. 

The  general  peritoneal  Eurface  also  exhibits  traces  of  the  effects  of  the  Stnn- 
gulation,  being  always  most  distinct  at  and  immediately  around  the  seat  of  the 
constriction.  The  affected  parts  are  varionsly  discolored,  incmstod  witii  lymph, 
and  here  and  there  adherent  Occasionally  tbe  cavity  of  the  serous  membrane 
contains  a  small  quaotity  of  altered  serosity. 

If  the  patient  survives  the  effects  of  the  mortification,  tlie  superincnmbent 
structures  of  the  hernia  Blongh  away,  and  the  dislocated  bowel  being  also  opened, 
an  artificial  anus  is  established,  admitting  thus  of  the  discharge  of  fecal  matter 
along  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube  ;  while  that  which  intorvenea  between  the 
accidental  and  natural  outlets,  gradually  unburdening  itself  of  its  coutenu,  sinks 
into  a  Htate  of  collapse. 

TrealnwnL — Fur  the  relief  of  Strangulation,  varioua  meaus  are  at  oar  com- 
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mand,  all  resolving  themselves  into  the  one  great  and  important  element  of  an 
early  and  effectual  redaction  ;  for  it  must  be  evident  that  there  can  be  no  safety, 
either  for  the  parts  or  the  patient,  so  long  as  the  protruded  viscera  are  permitted 
to  remain  in  their  constricted  condition.  The  sooner,  therefore,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  restore  them  to  their  natural  situation,  the  greater  will  be  the  chance 
of  preventing  inflammation,  so  much  to  be  dreaded  in  all  cases  of  this  kind, 
because  it  constitutes  the  chief  source  of  danger.  The  period  at  which  inflam- 
matiun  supervenes  after  the  occurrence  of  strangulation  varies  from  a  few  hours 
to  several  days,  depending  mainly  upon  the  nature  of  the  protrusion,  the  char- 
acter of  the  stricture,  and  the  state  of  the  system.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  occurrence  will  be  early  in  direct  ratio  to  the  small  size  and 
recent  standing  of  the  hernia,  the  firmness  of  the  parts  opposing  restoration, 
and  the  robustness  of  the  patient.  Once  begun,  the  inflammation  may  proceed 
with  great  rapidity,  involving  not  only  the  whole  of  the  protruded  viscera,  but 
extending,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  the  various  coverings  of  the  tumor.  Hence,  no  one  can  doubt  the  propriety 
of  early  restorative  interference. 

The  means  that  are  employed  for  effecting  the  reduction  of  the  strangulated 
parts  constitute  what  is  called. the  taxiSf  a  Greek  term,  signifying  to  set  in  order, 
or  to  restore  what  has  been  deranged.  It  has  reference  merely  to  certain  manual 
efforts  at  replacement,  which  should  always  be  tried  before  we  resort  to  the  knife. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  where  the  strangulation  has  existed  so  long, 
and  the  symptoms,  local  and  constitutional,  are  so  urgent,  as  to  render  it  prob- 
able that,  if  practised,  the  protruded  structures  would  suffer  serious  detriment. 
Iq  such  a  case  the  best  taxis  is  the  knife. 

In  order  to  impart  thorough  efficiency  to  the  taxis,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to 
evacuate  the  bladder,  and  also  the  rectum,  provided  it  is  much  distended ;  se- 
condly, to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles ;  and,  thirdly,  to  use  certain  adjuvants, 
as  chloroform,  venesection,  and  external  applications.  The  first  of  these  objects 
is  attained  by  the  patient's  own  efforts,  or,  if  necessary,  by  the  catheter,  and  by 
a  slightly  stimulating  enema ;  and  the  second,  by  placing  the  patient  upon  his 
back,  and  elevating  the  head  and  shoulders,  the  thighs  being  bent  nearly  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  trunk,  and  held  close  together  by  an  assistant,  with  the  toes 
somewhat  inverted.  In  most  cases,  if,  indeed,  not  in  all,  great  advantage  will 
be  derived  from  putting  a  pillow  under  the  buttocks,  so  as  to  lift  up  the  pelvis. 
In  this  manner,  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  abdominal  muscles  being  made 
to  approximate  each  other,  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  relaxation  will  be 
secured;  a  circumstance  of  paramount  importance  in  all  such  proceedings. 
The  third  indication  is  fulfilled  by  the  administration  of  chloroform,  earned  to 
the  extent  of  complete  obliviousness.  The  part  and  system  being  thus  thoroughly 
relaxed,  the  surgeon,  standing,  sitting,  or  kneeling,  as  may  be  most  convenient, 
at  the  right  side  of  the  patient,  as  he  lies  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the  sofa,  or 
the  floor,  grasps  the  tumor  with  the  right  hand,  and  draws  it  carefully  downwards 
towards  himself,  to  disengage  the  protruded  parts  from  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  them  the  proper  direction  in  relation  to  the  outlet  of  the 
opening  or  canal  through  which  they  descended.  This  being  done,  he  exerts 
gentle,  uniform,  and  steady  pressure  upon  it,  to  force  out  its  contents,  the  left 
thumb  and  index  finger  being  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tumor  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  it  at  that  point,  and  thus  promoting  the  reduction.  If  the 
hernia  ia  very  largo,  the  manipulation  is  performed  with  both  hands,  with  a 
degree  of  caution  the  greater  as  the  force  will  now  be  likely  to  be  more  consid- 
erable. In  a  few  minutes — perhaps  only  a  few  seconds — after  the  pressure  has 
been  applied,  the  operator  will  generally  be  conscious  of  a  slight  noise,  as  well 
as  of  a  slight  diminution  of  the  tumor,  caused  by  an  escape  of  gas,  and,  perhaps, 
also  of  fecal  matter.  Steadily  continuing  his  efforts,  he  finds  that  one  portion 
after  another  of  the  protruded  parts  goes  up,  the  last  usually  with  a  distinct 
gurgling  sound,  until  the  sac  is  completely  emptied  of  its  contents.  Sometimes 
the  roost  trifling  pressure  is  sufficient  for  the  replacement,  while  at  other  times 
a  large  amount  is  necessary.     When  the  hernia  consists  both  of  bowel  and 
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omentum,  the  former  generally  ascends  before  the  latter,  though  in  this  respect 
there  is  not  a  little  diversity  in  different  eases. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  the  taxis  should  be  continned  must  vary 
according  to  circumstances ;  in  general,  an  old  hernia  will,  when  strangulated, 
bear  pressure  much  better,  and  also  for  a  longer  time,  than  a  recent  one,  and  a 
large  than  a  small  one.  Much  will  likewise  depend  upon  the  amount  of  inflam- 
mation that  may  be  present  in  the  protruded  viscera,  the  parts  being  always 
most  tolerant  of  manipulation  when  this  is  slight,  or  when  it  exists  only  in  a 
moderate  degree.  Then,  again,  a  good  deal  will  depend  upon  the  peculiarity  of 
each  individual,  one  person  enduring  pain  much  better  than  another,  although 
the  bowel  and  omentum  may  be  equally  severely  compressed  in  both.  When 
the  symptoms  are  urgent,  it  is  a  good  rule  not  to  continue  the  efforts  at  the  taxis 
beyond  ten,  twelve,  or,  at  most,  fifteen  minutes,  but  to  proceed  at  once  to  an 
operation,  or,  what  is  preferable,  to  administer  a  full  anodyne,  and  cover  the 
tumor  with  some  refrigerant  lotion.  At  the  end  of  some  hours,  the  maDipQlations 
may  be  renewed,  and  now,  perhaps,  with  a  better  prospect  of  success,  seeing  that 
the  parts  have  had  time  to  become  soothed  and  relaxed.  These  attempts,  how- 
ever, also  failing,  the  operation  should  be  commenced  without  delay. 

The  taxis  may  be  aided,  in  addition  to  chlorofprm,  by  venesectioD,  the  warm 
bath,  anodynes,  and  various  external  applications. 

Venesection,  carried  to  the  extent  of  partial  syncope,  has  generally  been  viewed 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  auxiliaries  of  the  taxis.  The  blood  should  be  drawn 
in  a  full  stream,  while  the  patient  is  in  the  erect  or  semi-erect  posture,  the  object 
of  the  operation  not  being  spoliative,  but  exhaustive.  Thus  performed,  it  seldom 
fails  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles,  to  reduce  the  tumor,  and  to  prevent  or  re- 
lieve inflammation.  Bleeding,  however,  is  not  to  be  resorted  to  indiscriminately ; 
for,  while  it  is  exceedingly  important  in  small  and  recent  hernias,  occurring  in 
young,  robust  subjects,  with  a  strong,  hard,  and  frequent  pulse,  and  great  tedder- 
ness  of  the  abdomen,  it  is  altogether  inadmissible  in  protracted  strangulation,  or 
in  aged  and  debilitated  persons.  A  small,  rapid,  and  wiry  pulse,  so  character- 
istic of  peritonitis,  does  not  contra-indicate  venesection,  unless  there  is  other 
evidence  of  prostration,  as  coldness  of  the  extremities,  profuse  perspiration,  and 
collapse  of  the  features.  In  my  own  practice,  a  resort  to  bleeding,  as  an  auxiliary 
of  the  taxis,  has  been  exceedingly  uncommon,  chloroform  having  afforded  me  til 
the  aid  that  could  be  desired.  When  the  parts  are  much  inflamed,  blood  msy 
sometimes  be  advantageously  taken  from  the  tumor  by  leeches. 

The  vxirm  bath  is  used  nearly  with  the  same  view  as  venesection,  to  dcprea 
the  system,  and  induce  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  temperature, 
at  the  moment  of  the  immersion,  should  be  about  90^  of  Fahrenheit,  from  which  it 
should  be  gradually  raised  to  110^.  As  soon  as  a  disposition  to  faintness  is  felt, 
the  taxis  is  renewed,  and  is  then  often  successful,  especially  if  aided  by  amestbesaa. 
Owing  to  the  inconveniences  attending  its  use,  the  warm  bath  is  rarely  employed 
in  private  practice,  and  perhaps  this  is  well,  for  there  is  certainly  not  much  sense 
in  parboiling  a  man  when  he  can  be  so  easily  relieved  with  the  aid  of  chloroform. 

Among  the  adjuvants  of  the  taxis,  anodynes  hold  deservedly  a  high  rank. 
They  sometimes  succeed  when  everything  else  fails.  They  relieve  vomitinf. 
diminish  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  tumor,  tranquillize  the  system  and  indole 
sleep,  during  which  the  reduction  of  the  hernia  is  occasionally  effected  as  if  by 
magic.  They  should  be  given  in  full  doses,  cither  in  the  form  of  morphia,  opium, 
or  laudanum,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner.  When  they  cnnoot 
be  taken  by  the  mouth,  they  should  be  administered  by  the  rectum,  wbicb,  in- 
deed, is  sometimes  the  preferable  mode.  In  this  way,  I  have  repeatedly  snc- 
ceeded  in  effecting  the  reduction  of  a  strangulated  hernia,  with  the  greatest 
facility.  A  good  rule  is,  when  the  symptoms  are  not  urgent,  and  especially 
when  the  patient  is  averse  to  the  use  of  chloroform,  to  give  four  grains  of  opinm. 
and,  if  the  parts  do  not  return  of  their  own  accord  during  the  n»aultlng  sleep,  to 
employ  the  taxis  within  from  four  to  six  hours  nfttTwards,  or  before  the  effects 
of  the  medicine  have  begun  to  pass  off.  It  has  happened,  more  than  once,  that  a 
strangulated  hernia,  upon  which  the  taxis  had  been  tried  in  vain,  has  sponta^ 
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neouslj  disi4)peared  daring  a  natural  sleep,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  eyer- 
readj  knife's-man. 

No  educated  surgeon  at  the  present  day  would  think  of  employing  tobacco  and 
tartar  emetic,  as  auxiliaries  of  the  taxis.  Fortunately  this  practice,  which  num- 
bers many  victims,  has  either  become  obsolete,  or  is  rapidly  tending  that  way. 
Prior  to  the  discovery  of  chloroform,  as  an  anaesthetic  agent,  there  was  some 
excuse  for  the  use  of  these  potent  remedies ;  certainly  none  exists  at  the  present 
day. 

The  employment  of  purgaliveSf  too,  cannot  be  too  pointedly  condemned,  inas- 
much as  they  are  liable  to  cause  vomiting  and  griping,  and,  by  propelling  the 
contents  of  the  bowel  against  the  strangulated  portion  of  the  tube,  distension  and 
inflammation  of  the  canal  above  the  seat  of  the  stricture.  In  omental  rupture 
they  cannot  exert  the  slightest  agency  in  extricating  the  protruded  mass.  Some 
benefit  may  be  expected,  especially  in  large  and  old  hernias,  from  stimulating 
ii\jections,  as  castor  oil  and  turpentine,  or  senna  and  salts,  used  copiously  by 
means  of  a  gum-elastic  tube  carried  high  up  the  rectum.  The  peristaltic  action 
thereby  induced  unloads  the  iarge  intestine,  and  occasionally  draws  the  strangu- 
lated portion  of  the  canal  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Applications  made  directly  to  the  tumor  and  the  parts  immediately  around  are 
sometimes  beneficial,  both  in  effecting  relaxation  and  relieving  inflammation. 
With  this  view  two  classes  of  remedies,  very  opposite  in  their  character,  may  be 
used,  namely,  cold  and  warm.  Respecting  their  relative  merits,  it  is  impossible, 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  science,  to  form  any  accurate  opinion.  It  is  certain 
that  they  are  not  both  equally  applicable  in  all  cases  or  in  all  circumstances. 
The  best  plan,  undoubtedly,  is  to  be  governed,  at  least  in  some  degree,  in  their 
employment,  by  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  or  the  tolerance  of  the  part  and  system. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  cold  applications  will  be  borne  best  by 
the  young  and  robust,  and  in  cases  of  recent  standing,  whereas  warm  will  be 
must  agreeable  when  the  patient  is  delicate  and  nervous,  or  old  and  feeble. 

I  have  myself  always  derived  most  advantage  from  cold,  applied  by  means  of 
a  small  bladder  partially  filled  with  pounded  ice,  or  a  refrigerant  lotion,  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water,  or  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and 
bydrochlorato  of  ammonia.  When  a  sudden  and  powerful  impression  is  desired, 
the  tumor  may  be  covered  with  a  thin  sponge,  saturated  with  ether,  or  it  may  be 
irrigated  with  cold  water,  poured  from  a  pitcher,  or  thrown  upon  it  with  a  large 
syringe.  Injections  of  ice-water  might  also  be  tried  with  a  prospect  of  success. 
The  external  application  of  cold  must  not  be  too  prolonged,  as  it  has  sometimes 
been  followed  by  gangrene,  especially  in  the  aged  and  infirm.  However  em- 
ployed, it  seems  to  do  good  by  diminishing  the  congestion  in  the  vessels  of  the 
tumor,  allaying  morbid  sensibility,  moderating  the  tendency  to  inflammation  in 
the  protruded  parts,  relaxing  the  stricture,  and,  perhaps,  also  condensing  any  gas 
that  may  exist  in  the  strangulated  bowel 

Warm  applications  are  particularly  soothing  and  useful  when  there  is  inordi- 
nate sensibility  in  the  tumor  and  abdomen,  along  with  an  irritable  state  of  the 
system  and  a  disposition  to  nausea  and  vomiting.  They  may  consist  simply  of 
water,  or,  what  is  better,  of  water  and  laudanum,  kept  constantly  upon  the  parts 
by  means  of  a  large,  thick  flannel  cloth,  covered  with  oil-silk,  and  renewed  at 
Irast  every  half  hour,  care  being  taken  always  to  have  a  fresh  cloth  ready  the 
moment  the  previous  one  is  removed.  Warm  applications  relieve  soreness  and 
pain,  and,  if  properly  employed,  relax  both  the  parts  and  system,  often  inducing 
tranquil  ^leep  and  copious  perspiration,  during  which  the  bowel  has  been  known 
to  return  .spontaneously  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Although  I  am  in  favor  of  these  applications  in  the  milder  forms  of  strangu- 
lated hernia,  I  should  be  very  loth  to  employ  them  when  there  is  the  least  urgency, 
or  when  the  symptoms  are  such  as  to  render  the  further  postponement  of  the 
knife  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  at  best  merely 
adjuvants,  and  that  by  continuing  them  too  long  most  valuable  time  may  be  lost. 
If,  therefore,  very  decided  amelioration  does  not  promptly  follow  their  employment, 
and,  above  all,  if  it  be  found,  after  they  have  been  diligently  applied  for  some 
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hours,  that  the  renewed  efforts  at  the  taxis  are  as  unavailing  as  the  pre* 
yious,  an  operation  should  be  performed  with  the  least  possible  delay.  That 
such  a  measure,  however,  is  often  necessary  I  am  altogether  unwilling  to  believe. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  satisfied  from  personal  experience  that,  with  the  aid  of 
anaesthesia,  proper  attention  to  the  patient's  posture,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  of  hernia,  almost  every  case  may  be  promptly  relieved  by  the 
taxis.  For  years  past  I  have  not  been  obliged  to  use  the  knife  in  a  solitary 
instance,  even  where  the  strangulation  had  existed  for  three,  four,  and  five  days, 
and  where  I  had  been  requested  by  the  attendant  to  bring  my  instruments  for 
the  purpose  of  operating.  In  most  of  these  cases  I  have  astonished  the  patient 
by  the  facility  and  promptness  of  the  reduction,  the  absence  of  future  suffering 
or  inconvenience,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  recovery.  It  has  long  been  the  custom 
with  some  surgeons  to  operate  in  every  instance  of  hernia  after  the  slightest 
trial  with  the  taxis,  and  in  some  of  the  foreign  hospitals  the  employment  of  the 
knife  seems  to  have  become  the  rule,  and  the  taxis  the  exception,  recourse  being 
had  to  it  within  five  or  six  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  strangulation. 
Such  a  procedure  as  this  is  certainly  not  justifiable  when  carried  to  such  an 
extent,  any  more  than  too  great  a  procrastination  with  the  taxis. 

The  plan  which  I  pursue,  when  called  to  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia,  is 
perfectly  easy  and  simple.  In  the  first  place,  the  patient  is  put  thoroughly  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  not  ether,  because  this  is  apt  to  cause  vomiting; 
secondly,  the  abdominal  muscles  are  completely  relaxed ;  thirdly,  the  tumor  is 
fairly  grasped  with  the  hand,  and  then  gently  and  steadily  compressed,  not 
pushed,  kneaded,  or  squeezed  by  fits  and  starts.  By  the  adoption  of  this  simple 
method,  patiently  continued,  I  am  certain  that  almost  every  hernia,  however 
severely  strangulated,  may  be  safely  and  expeditiously  reduced. 

No  opportunity  has  been  afforded  me  of  giving  a  fair  trial  to  the  method  of 
reducing  strangulated  hernia,  suggested  by  Seutin,  and  which,  he  declares,  be 
had  practised  so  successfully  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  that  he  had 
rarely  had  occasion^  to  employ  the  knife.  It  consists  in  forcibly  dilating  the 
stricture  by  means  of  the  tip  of  the  index  finger,  carefully  insinuated  into  the 
constricting  orifice,  and  then  used  as  a  hook,  its  palmar  surface  presenting  towards 
the  protruding  parts,  while  the  skin  of  the  tumor  is  pushed  gently  upwards  so 
as  not  to  embarrass  the  proceeding.  The  patient  lies  upon  his  back,  with  the 
pelvis  raised  much  higher  than  the  shoulders,  and  the  operation  is  persevered  in 
until  the  ring  is  sensibly  dilated,  either  by  simple  stretching  or  actual  laceration 
of  the  resisting  tissues ;  an  effect  which  is  generally  indicated  by  a  characteristic 
crack,  perceptible  by  the  finger,  if  not  also  by  the  ear. 

A  patient  has  sometimes  succeeded  in  effecting  the  reduction  of  his  own  hemit, 
after  every  effort  with  the  taxis  in  the  hands  of  his  attendant  had  failed.  Sodi 
an  expedient  is  always  proper  if  the  person  is  intelligent,  especially  if  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  relieving  himself  on  previous  occasioiis. 

It  is  well  known,  too,  that  our  success  with  the  taxis  is  sometimes  more  prompt 
and  efficient  if  the  abdominal  muscles  are  rendered  somewhat  tense  than  when 
they  are  completely  relaxed,  as  advised  in  a  previous  paragraph.  Indeed,  some 
practitioners,  acting  upon  this  knowledge,  adopt  this  procedure  in  all  cases. 
Turning  the  patient  upon  the  side  opposite  the  affected  one  sometime  answers  a 
good  purpose,  especially  when  there  is  much  flatus,  the  distended  bowels  drawing 
the  protruded  parts  backwards  and  upwards.  Lastly,  I  have  often  seen  good 
effects  follow  the  inordinate  elevation  of  the  pelvis,  caused  by  suspending  the 
patient,  as  he  lies  in  bed,  partially  by  his  feet,  and  doubling  up  his  body,  thos 
producing  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muacles, 
and  also  a  certain  amount  of  traction  of  the  alimentary  tube  above  the  vest  of 
the  constriction. 

In  his  effort  at  the  taxis,  the  surgeon,  instead  of  restoring  the  protmdfd 
viscera  to  the  abdomen,  may  push  them  upwards  into  a  sort  of  artifiml  poocb 
in  the  cellular  substance  between  the  transverse  fascia  and  the  transverse  mmck, 
thus  leaving  them  unrelieved ;  or,  it  may  be,  that  the  stricture  is  withiQ  the  «9C, 
instead  of  on  the  outside,  and  that,  although  replacement  may  have  been  effb€(«<l. 
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tbe  ntran^Ution  continues  as  riolentlf  u  before.  Such  cases  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  embarrass  the  practitioner,  but  they  admit  of  no  delay.  Tbe  proper 
Elan,  in  the  first  case,  is,  to  request  the  patient  to  use  every  possible  exertion, 
T  coughing  and  other  muscular  efforts,  to  reproduce  the  hernia,  and,  if  he  suc- 
ceed in  this,  to  proceed  atooccto  the  use  of  the  knife.  This  failing,  the  surgeon, 
guided  by  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  tumor,  and  tbe  direction 
of  the  replacement,  cute  down  upon  the  parts,  dividing  layer  after  layer  until  he 
comes  in  contact  with  the  disaffected  viscera,  which  are  then  disengaged,  and 
restorwl  to  their  natural  position.  A  similar  procedure  is  adopted  when  the 
stricture  exists  within  the  hernial  sac,  and  the  protruded  structures  have  been 
returned  without  relief  of  the  s Iran k" lotion. 

Finally,  it  is  impossible  for  the  surgeon  to  be  too  wary  in  the  employment  of 
these  RiauipulatioDS ;  they  must,  as  already  stated,  be  made  gently,  not  roughly, 
nor  most  they  be  continued  too  long  at  a  time,  or  be  too  frequently  repeated. 
Tbe  want  of  proper  precaution  may  be  productive  of  groat  suffering  and  mis- 
cbief,  if  not  actual  loss  of  life,  from  peritonitis  and  inflammation  of  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen,  followed,  if  tbe  patient  survive,  by  large  abscesses  and  excessive 
constitutional  irritation. 

Supposing  that  the  taxis  has  succeeded,  the  patient  most  not  be  permitted  at 
once  to  rise,  and  go  about  his  business,  particularly  if  the  strangulation  has  been 
at  all  severe.  In  such  a  case  recumbency  is  enjoined  along  with  light  diet  and 
a  full  anodyne,  nnti]  all  danger  of  inflammation  is  over,  when,  resuming  the  use  of 
his  truss,  he  may  get  up  and  walk  about. 

Operation. — When  an  operation  becomes  necessary,  tbe  patient  Is  placed 
Dpon   his  bock,  very  much  as 

during  the  Mzis.     The  bladder  Fig.  397. 

having  been  emptied,  tbe  hair 
shaved  off  the  part,  and  an 
sDiesthetic  admiaiatered,  an  io- 
cisioD,  linear,  crucial,  Y  or  T- 
like,  or  thus,  "]",  I  ,  "Y^, 
is  made  throngh  the  skin  and 
Buperfii'ial  fascia,  over  the  most 
prominent  portion  of  the  tumor, 
commencing  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity, and  terminating  near 
its  base,  its  length  varying  from 
two  to  throe  inches,  according 
t«  the  size  of  the  hernia.  Tho 
integument    may    be    divided 

Bubcntaneously,  by  pinching  np  Hodsot  a[»n>iiDt[iD>inniiii>(edh«rniL 

a  fold  of  akin,  as  shown  in  fig. 

890.  or  by  a  diroct  incision,  which,  in  fact,  I  nsually  prefer.  However  this  may 
be.  the  rule  is  to  make  a  large  external  wound,  and  a  small  internal  one.  Thus, 
layer  after  layer  is  divided  until  the  snrgcon  reaches  the  proper  hernial  sac,  free 
nse  being  mode  of  the  grooved  director,  fig.  398,  in  exposing  the  deeper  seated 

Fig.  39B. 
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stmcturea.  The  presence  of  the  sac  will  usually  declare  itself  by  its  bluish, 
resicnlar  appearance ;  but,  to  dispel  all  doubt,  a  portion  of  it  should  be  pinched 
np  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  the  oppo8it«  surfaces  rubbed  against 
each  other,  which  cannot  be  done  if  it  be  anything  else ;  or,  to  render  the  diag- 
nosis still  more  certain,  a  puncture  may  be  made  into  the  part  with  a  small 
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needle.  If  this  be  followed  by  &  drop  of  Berous  flaid,  it  will  at  once  decide  the 
qnestion.  An  opeoiDg,  just  l«i^  enough  to  admit  the  point  of  the  director,  a 
now  made,  when,  the  inatrameot  being  carried  upwards  and  then  dowowards,  the 


eac  is  divided  to  the  reqalBite  extent,  followed, 
of  course,  by  the  escape  of  ite  contents.  It 
Bhould  be  recollected  that  the  quantity  of  fluid 
is  always  small  in  recent  strangulation,  and 
that  cases  occur  where  it  is  entirely  absent,  lest, 
in  our  endeavors  to  find  it,  the  dissection  should 
be  carried  too  far.  The  left  forefinger,  fig.  399, 
introduced  into  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  now 

seeks  for  the  seat  of  tfie  obstniction  at  its  upper         H»rni«  kmr*  ef  pnb*-i«i»ni 

e^itremity,  and,  having  found  it,  a  probe-pointed  sirA.  cwpn.  bui«rr. 

bistoury  is  carried  flatwise   along  iia   palmar 

aspect  underneath  the  stricture,  which  ia  immediately  divided  by  bringiDg  the 
edge  of  the  instrument,  as  seen  in  Gg.  400,  to  bear  against  it  A  little  iocisioB, 
not  more  than  a  line  and  a  half  in  length,  will  generally  answer  the  parpose. 
The  dislocated  viscera  are  now  drawn  away  from  the  seat  of  the  obetructioa.  aod 
being  found  in  a  condition  to  be  restored,  are  next  carefully  replaced  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  the  part  that  protruded  lust  being  reduced  first,  and  the  bowel 
before  the  omentum.  The  edges  of  the  wound  being  approximated  by  aevenJ 
points  of  the  interrupted  suture  carried  tbrough  the  muscular  layen,  the  drusing 
b  completed  by  adhesive  strips,  a  compress,  and  a  bandage. 
The  division  of  the  stricture  may  be  safely  effected  eitfavr  with  the  hernia  kuife 
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of  Sir  Astlej  Cooper,  fig.  401,  or  with  a  common  probe-pointed  bistoury,  repre- 
sented in  fig.  402. 

It  woold  almoBt  be  Buperfluoas  to  say  that  the  patient  shoald  be  most  care- 
foly  watched  after  so  serious  an  operation  as  that  just  now  described.  The 
treatment  mast  be  strictly  antiphlogistic,  and  the  probability  of  the  occurrence 
of  peritonitis  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment  Much  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  prevention  in  most  cases  by  the  administration  of  a  full  opiate 
immediately  after  the  patient  has  been  put  to  bed,  and  by  close  attention  to 
the  diet  and  bowels,  which  shoald  not  be  permitted  to  be  moved  for  several 
days,  but  kept  in  the  most  tranquil  condition  possible.  Should  peritonitis 
arise,  as  indicated  by  the  excessive  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  the  retracted 
limbs,  the  shrunken  features,  and  the  small,  wiry,  and  contracted  pulse,  the 
proper  treatment  will  be  venesection,  leeching,  anodyne  fomentations,  and  large 
doses  of  opium.  When  the  patient  has  recovered,  he  must  wear  a  truss  until 
the  parts  have  become  completely  consolidated,  otherwise  relapse  will  be  inevi- 
Uble. 

JSxaminatwn  and  Treafmeni  of  the  protruded  Intestine. — In  the  operation  as 
DOW  performed,  it  is  supposed  that  the  protruded  parts  are  in  a  fit  condition  to 
be  restored  to  their  natural  situation ;  but  cases  arise  where  the  surgeon  may 
entertain  doubts  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  this  procedure,  or  where  such  a 
course  would  be  altogether  improper.  Much  judgment  and  experience  are  fre- 
quently required  to  enable  him  to  decide  the  question  correctly,  and  to  act  with 
the  promptness  and  certainty  which  should  characterize  his  efforts  for  his  patient's 
relief  On  the  one  hand,  he  may  return  parts  actually  in  a  state  of  gangrene, 
and  thus  inevitably  kindle  the  flames  of  a  fatal  inflammation  ;  or,  on  the  other, 
be  may,  for  want  of  proper  knowledge,  cut  into  the  bowel  and  excise  the  omeu^ 
tttfn  when  they  are  in  a  condition  to  be  safely  replaced.  Careful  inspection  is, 
in  general,  the  only  reliable  source  of  information  on  such  occasions,  but  valuable 
aid  is  occasionally  furnished  by  extraneous  circumstances,  as  the  history  of  the 
case,  the  small  size  of  the  swelling,  the  duration  of  the  strangulation,  and  the 
condition  of  the  system.  Thus,  when  the  hernia  is  small  and  recent,  the  danger 
of  mortification  is  always  greater  than  when  it  is  large,  or  large  and  old ;  it  is 
aUo  greater  when  the  strangulation  has  been  protracted  than  when  it  is  recent, 
aod  the  probability  of  its  existence  is  almost  converted  into  certainty  when,  after 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  strangpilation,  there  are  a  Hippocratic  appearance  of 
the  eoontenance,  a  feeble,  tremulous  pulse,  hiccough,  and  a  crackling  state  of 
the  tumor,  with  a  sadden  cessation  of  pain  and  excessive  prostration  of  the  vital 
powers. 

The  hernial  sac  having  been  exposed,  and  the  stricture  divided,  the  parts  are 
gently  drawn  down,  preparatory  to  a  thorough  examination  of  their  condition. 
In  all  cases,  whatever  may  have  been  the  duration  of  the  strangulation,  there  will 
be  more  or  less  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  protruded  structures,  rendering  the 
former  unnatarally  conspicuous,  and  heightening  the  color  of  the  latter.  The 
Taseularity  of  the  bowel  is  always,  in  the  milder  forms  of  the  accident,  arbores- 
cent, that  is,  the  vessels  are  spread  out  over  the  surface  of  the  tube  in  dendritic 
Unes,  and  the  accompanying  discoloration  is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  distin- 
gaiabable  from  the  normal  appearance;  but  when  the  constriction  has  been 
severe  or  long-continued,  the  vessels  assome  a  capilliform  arrangement,  and  the 
peritoneal  lining  of  the  intestine  exhibits  a  claret,  purple,  or  blackish  hue,  with, 
perhaps,  here  and  there  a  slight  ecchymosis.  The  discoloration,  in  either  case, 
may  be  diffused  or  circumscribed,  uniform  or  diversified  ;  generally  the  latter. 

When  the  discoloration  is  slight  in  degree,  although  it  may  be  extensively 
dilTosed,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  bowel  is  in  a  condition  to  be  returned,  espe- 
cially if,  after  having  been  emptied  of  its  blood,  the  vessels  are  speedily  refilled. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bowel  is  very  dark,  purple,  or  almost  black,  the  pre- 
sonption  will  be  strong  that  there  has  been  great  derangement  of  the  circula- 
tion, if  not  actoal  stagnation  of  the  blood,  and  replacement  should  not  be  attempted 
Qjilei^  thero  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  part  will  be  able  to  recover  from  the 
eflects  of  its  compression.     To  determine  this  question,  one  of  the  most  serious 
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that  can  arise  during  such  an  operation,  the  intestine,  afler  having  been  thoroughly 
liberated,  should  be  fomented  with  a  sponge  or  cloth  wrung  out  of  warm  water, 
and  steadily  maintained  in  contact  with  it  for  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  minutes ;  if 
it  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  time  that  there  is  no  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  protruded  knnckle,  denotive  of  a  return  of  its  circulation,  it  will  be  proper  to 
puncture  some  of  its  vessels,  or  even  to  scarify  the  bowel  very  slightly  at  a  few 
points.  If  no  blood  issues,  the  probability  is  that  the  tube  is  mortified,  a  proba- 
bility converted  into  positive  certainty,  if,  superadded  to  this,  there  is  a  softened 
condition  of  the  parts,  an  absence  of  all  sensibility,  and  a  total  loss  of  temperv 
ture.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  surgeons  upon  the  greenish  or  asb-colored 
appearance  presented  by  the  bowel  in  strangulation,  but  my  conviction  is  that  its 
importance  has  been  greatly  magnified,  and  that,  unless  it  is  combined  with  other 
changes,  especially  changes  of  consistence,  it  should  not  be  considered  as  an  eri* 
deuce  of  mortification. 

When  mortification  has  actually  taken  place,  then,  of  course,  the  bowel  is  not 
returned,  but  ^eely  opened  to  afford  an  outlet  to  its  contents,  the  stricture  bat- 
ing previously  been  relieved  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  has  been  objected  to  this 
Erocedure  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  break  up  the  adhesions  which  the  intestine 
as  formed  to  the  edges  of  the  hernial  aperture,  but  snch  a  conjecture  is  altogether 
hypothetical,  and  the  practice  founded  upon  it  should,  therefore,  be  disregarded. 
During  the  progress  of  the  inflammation  which  precedes  the  mortification,  the 
bowel  is  always  firmly  glued  to  the  adjacent  parts,  and  hence  the  incision  neces- 
sary to  liberate  it  never  permits  the  extravasation  of  fecal  matter  into  the  perito- 
neal cavity.  To  leave  the  stricture  undivided  would  be  to  afford  only  partial 
relief,  not  only  as  respects  the  symptoms  of  the  strangulation,  but  also  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  tube,  and  might  thus  lead  to  the  necessity  of  another  operation,  at  a 
period,  perhaps,  when  such  a  procedure  might  seriously  disturb  both  the  part 
and  system.  The  wound  is  afterwards  left  open,  and  covered  with  warm  water- 
dressing,  fetor  being  allayed  by  the  use  of  the  chlorides. 

No  surgeon,  nowadays,  thinks  of  excising  the  mortified  portion  of  bowel,  and 
uniting  the  tube  by  the  interrupted  suture.  Such  a  procedure  would  be  att^ed 
with  great  risk,  and  has,  therefore,  very  properly  fallen  into  desuetude.  Nor  is 
it  necessary,  as  it  was  once  deemed  to  be,  to  secure  the  bowel  to  the  external 
wonnd  by  a  stitch  through  the  mesentery,  since,  as  has  already  been  seen,  the 
adhesion  between  it  and  the  edges  in  the  hernial  aperture  is  always  sufficiently 
firm  to  prevent  its  separation,  and,  consequently,  the  occurrence  of  fecal  extrava- 
sation into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

It  has  been  proposed,  when  the  mortification  is  very  limited,  to  replace  the 
bowel  instead  of  opening  it,  as  when  the  mischief  is  more  extensive,  on  the  sup- 
position that,  before  the  slough  can  separate,  the  parts  immediately  around  the 
seat  of  the  disease  will  have  contracted  firm  adhesions  to  the  neighboring  viscera, 
thns  protecting  the  peritoneal  cavity  against  fecal  effusion.  The  propriety  of 
such  a  measure  may  well  be  doubted,  and  I  shonld,  therefore,  disoonntenanee  its 
adoption,  knowing  as  we  do  that  a  dead  tissue,  if  brought  in  contact  with  a 
living  one,  must  always  act  as  a  foreign  substance,  and  that,  although  it  might 
induce  a  deposition  of  lymph  on  the  surface  in  its  vicinity,  yet  the  adhesions 
thus  formed  might  not  be  strong  enough  to  resist  either  the  peristaltic  move- 
ments of  the  bowel,  the  efforts  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  or  the  preasore  of  the 
abdominal  viscera. 

Instances  occur  in  which  the  bowel  is  ulcerated,  front  the  compression  exerted 
upon  it  by  the  stricture.  Only  one  opening  may  exist,  or  the  pan  may  be  pierced 
at  a  number  of  points,  not  larger,  perhaps,  than  so  many  pin-beads,  and  sepa- 
rated by  more  or  less  healthy  tissue.  In  the  former  case,  the  aperture,  if  not 
more  than  two  lines  or  two  lines  and  a  half  in  diameter,  may  be  included  in  a 
delicate  ligature  tied  firmly  round  a  tenaculum,  the  ends  being  afterwards  cot 
off  close  to  the  knot,  to  enable  it  to  discharge  itself  into  the  bowel,  and  pass  off 
with  its  contents  ;  otherwise  the  part  must  be  treated  as  If  it  were  mortified.  A 
similar  practice  is  adopted  when  the  intestine  has  a  riddled,  cribriform  appear* 
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aoce  ;  because  here  it  would  not  be  possible  to  tie  up  each  apertare,  and  yet  not 
be  safe  to  return  the  tiscus  without  such  a  precaution. 

Sometimes,  amin,  the  bowel  is  circularly  indented  by  the  stricture,  as  if  it  had 
been  compressed  by  a  tightly-drawn  cord.  In  this  way  its  circulation  may  be 
much  embarrassed,  if  not  completely  suspended,  followed  by  ulceration  and  even 
gangrene.  The  serous  coat,  possessing  gpreater  power  of  resistance  than  the 
others,  usually  retains  its  integrity  longest,  and  the  rule,  therefore,  is  to  return 
the  Tiscus  if  its  appearance  is  such  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  may  become 
promptly  adherent  to  the  neighboring  organs  ;  otherwise  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were 
sphacelated. 

The  bowel  may  have  contracted  adhesions  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac,  thus 
rendering  iU  restoration  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  The  mode  of  procedure 
Tariei»  according  to  the  nature  of  the  union,  as  to  whether  it  is  recent  or  old ;  in 
the  former  case,  it  may  be  easily  broken  up  with  the  finger  or  handle  of  the  scal- 
pel, when  the  viscus,  if  otherwise  in  a  proper  condition,  is  at  once  replaced ;  in 
the  latter,  the  liberation  may  be  effected  by  a  careful  dissection,  provided  the 
adhesions  are  not  very  extensive,  in  which  case  the  bowel,  after  having  been 
freed  by  the  division  of  the  stricture,  should  be  left  in  its  extra-abdominal  situa- 
tion. When  the  adhesions  are  very  firm,  but  limited,  it  has  been  suggested  to 
dissect  up  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  sac,  and  to  return  it  along  with  the 
bowel ;  but  in  performing  such  an  operation  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary, 
otherwise  the  part  may  act  irritatingly,  and  thus  cause  serious  mischief. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  firm  and  intimate  adhesion  between  the  bowel  and  the 
ithcture  extending  round  their  entire  circumference,  and  seriously  interfering 
with  the  division  of  the  latter.  The  practice  under  such  circumstances  has  been  to 
incise  both  bowel  and  stricture ;  but  this  need  surely  never  be  done  if  proper  care 
and  patience  are  exercised,  for  by  a  little  management  the  surgeon  will  always 
be  able  either  to  find,  or,  at  all  events,  to  make,  a  little  opening  between  the 
parts  for  the  insertion  of  his  director  or  probe-pointed  bistoury.  It  is  only  when 
the  adhesions  are  very  old  and  firm  that  any  real  difficulty  can  arise,  and  even 
that  may  always  be  comparatively  easily  overcome  by  a  little  dissection. 

The  reduction  of  the  bowel  is  sometimes  materially  impeded,  if  not  effectually 
prevented,  by  an  inordinate  accumulation  of  gas  in  its  interior.  The  difficulty 
will  be  likely  to  be  augmented  if  the  accident  is  associated  with  the  presence  of 
a  large  quantity  of  indurated  feces,  or  the  existence  of  an  unusually  narrow 
hernial  canal.  The  proper  remedy  is  puncture  of  the  distended  tube  with  a 
small  bistoury,  or,  what  is  preferable,  a  very  delicate  trocar,  the  number  of  open- 
ings varying  from  one  to  four,  six  or  eight,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  The  operation,  if  carefully  executed,  is  perfectly  free  from  danger,  as  is 
proved  by  the  interesting  examples  observed  by  Kriigcr,  Kdllreuter,  Oraefe, 
Lndwig,  Kiecke,  Lofler,  Dinkelacker,  and  other  German  surgeons. 

Indurated  fecal  matter  may  generally,  with  a  little  care  and  patience,  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  incarcerated  bowel,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  gradual  return  to 
the  abdomen.  The  operation  should  be  performed  with  great  gentleness,  other- 
wise it  might  cause,  if  not  rupture  of  the  bowel,  at  all  events  an  undue  degree  of 
inflammation.  The  stricture  should,  of  course,  be  freely  divided,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step.  If  these  means  fail,  a  small  incision  should  be  made  into  the  intes- 
line,  and  the  fecal  matter  pressed  out,  the  wound,  if  more  than  a  line  and  a 
half  long,  being  afterwards  closed  with  suture.  If  the  intestine  is  distended 
with  clotted  blood,  a  similar  course  should  be  pursued. 

A  twisted  condition  of  the  bowel  may  interfere  with  its  ready  restoration, 
especially  if  it  is  at  the  same  time  firmly  adherent  to  the  sac.  The  obstacle 
may  generally  be  easily  overcome  by  gentle  manipulation. 

Finally,  serious  impediment  is  sometimes  caused  by  oedema  of  the  walls  of 
tha  bowel,  the  consequence  of  inordinate  effusion  of  serum,  or  of  serum  and 
lymph.  The  proper  remedy  is  steady,  systematic  compression,  aided  by  the  free 
dif  isioQ  of  the  stricture,  and,  if  need  be,  by  scarification  of  the  peritoneal  cover- 
ing of  the  intestine. 

Ejx^mination  and  Treaitment  of  the  Protruded  Omentum. — Various  circum- 
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Stances  may  arise  to  render  it  improper  to  reduce  a  strangulated  omentum, 
among  which  the  principal  are  inflammation,  mortification,  hypertrophy,  and 
morbid  adhesions.  It  is  well  known  that  this  body  is  mnch  less  capable  of 
resisting  the  effects  of  inflammation  than  the  intestine ;  hence  it  is,  not  ud fre- 
quently, in  a  condition  not  to  be  replaced  when  the  other  is,  especially  when  it 
is  loaded  with  fat,  as  it  nearly  always  is  in  corpulent  subjects,  and  when  the 
slightest  compression  is  almost  sufficient  to  deprive  it  of  vitality.  The  discolor- 
ation of  an  inflamed  omentum  is  always  less  than  that  of  an  inflamed  bowel, 
and  its  vessels,  instead  of  exhibiting  an  arborescent  arrangement  so  oonspicuoaa 
in  the  latter,  usually  present  themselves  in  straggling,  perpendicular  lines. 
Conjoined  with  these  changes,  there  is  always,  particularly  in  the  more  violent 
and  protracted  forms  of  strangulation,  well  marked  loss  of  consistence  in  the 
protruded  part,  so  that  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  finger  is  sufficient  to  convert 
it  into  a  pulpy  mass. 

The  tests  for  ascertaining  the  vitality  of  a  strangulated  omentum  are  similar 
to  thos^  which  have  been  described  for  judging  of  the  vitality  of  a  strangulated 
intestine ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  was  before  stated,  that  a  highly 
inflamed  omentum  is  much  more  likely  to  die  after  it  has  been  replaced  than 
a  correspondingly  inflamed  bowel;  and  hence,  if  its  vessels  are  not  speedily 
refilled  after  their  contents  have  been  pressed  out,  or  the  circulation  does  not  afford 
evidence  of  returning  vigor  under  the  use  of  fomentations,  no  attempt  should  be 
made  at  restoration,  lest  the  strangulated  mass,  acting  as  a  foreign  substance, 
should  induce  fatal  peritonitis.  Instead  of  this,  the  whole  of  the  affected  mem- 
brane is  excised,  and  each  artery  is  included  in  a  separate  ligature,  one  end  of 
which  is  cut  off  close  to  the  knot,  and  the  other  brought  out  at  the  woand,  where 
it  is  secured  by  an  adhesive  strip.  Before  so  important  an  operation  is  per- 
formed, the  omentum  should  be  carefully  unrolled,  for  it  has  occasionally  happened 
that  it  has  contained  a  loop  of  intestine,  which  might  thus  be  opened  by  the 
knife,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  patient  and  the  dismay  of  the  surgeon.  To 
prevent  it  from  being  drawn  up  into  the  abdomen  before  its  vessels  are  secured, 
it  should  be  firmly  held  by  an  assistant,  either  with  the  fingers  or  by  means  of  a 
temporary  ligature. 

Retrenchment  will  also  be  required  when  the  omentum  is  much  enlarged  bj 
interstitial  deposits,  rendering  it  impossible  to  replace  it ;  or  when,  if  restored, 
it  would  be  likely,  on  account  of  its  inordinate  bulk  and  tnberculated  surface,  to 
cause  violent  peritonitis.  Such  a  procedure  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  leaving 
the  protruded  part  in  the  hernial  sac,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  thereby  a  recur- 
rence of  the  rupture ;  a  circumstance  which,  althongh  possible,  is  not  at  all 
probable,  and  which,  even  if  it  did  occur,  would  hardly  compensate  the  patient 
for  the  severe  dragging  sensations  to  which  he  would  ever  after  be  exposed  in 
consequence. 

An  adherent  omentum  is  treated  upon  the  same  principles  as  an  odherfot 
bowel,  only  that  greater  liberty  may  be  taken  with  it  when  the  attachments  ar« 
old,  in  which  case  it  may  not  only  be  extensively  dissected  away  from  the  sac, 
but,  if  necessary,  cut  off,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  mortification  and  hypertrophy, 
already  described. 

A  strangulated  hernia  sometimes  becomes  the  seat  of  an  abscess^  the  inflam- 
mation occasioned  by  the  constriction  terminating  in  suppuration.  Such  an 
event  is  most  common  in  hernia  of  long  standing,  attended  with  the  fonnatioo 
of  a  large  sac,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  protruded  structures  to  its  inner  surfiice. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  deposition  of  matter  may  be  the  constriction  ii«eH 
the  compression  of  the  sac  by  the  imprisoned  viscera,  or,  finally,  some  external 
injury,  as  a  blow,  or  twist,  or  rough  manipulation,  inflicted  during  an  attempt  at 
reduction.  The  matter,  which  occasionally  forms  very  rapidly,  is  of  a  sero-puni- 
lent  character,  and  is  sometimes  quite  profbse,  amounting  to  many  ounces.  'If 
the  patient  survives  for  eight  or  ten  days,  the  fluid  gravitates  towards  the  most 
dependent  portion  of  the  tumor,  where  it  may  readily  be  detected  by  the  distinct 
sense  of  fluctuation  which  it  imparts  to  the  fingers,  by  the  exquisite  pain  tad 
tenderness  it  produces  on  pressure,  and  by  the  red,  o^ematons  condition  of  tht 
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integuments.  In  some  cases,  the  matter  breaks  through  its  confinement,  and 
finds  its  way  by  ulceration  to  the  nearest  surface.  I  have  known  an  abscess  to 
ftjrm  when  the  protruded  part  consisted  exclusively  of  bowel,  but  the  occurrence 
is  by  far  most  common  when  the  hernia  is  omental,  or  omental  and  intestinal. 

The  termination  of  such  an  abscess  is  variable.  The  matter  may  be  evacuated, 
and  the  patient  make  a  good  recovery,  the  parts  being  relieved  immediately 
after  the  fluid  has  been  drawn  off,  or  the  pus  may  escape  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  and  cause  fatal  inflanmiation ;  or  an  opening  may  form  externally,  admit- 
ting of  the  discharge  both  of  matter  and  of  feces,  as  when  the  bowel  has  been 
invaded  by  gangrene ;  or,  finally,  the  abscess  may  be  emptied  by  puncture,  but, 
the  constriction  remaining  unrelieved,  the  patient  may  perish  under  symptoms 
of  strangulation. 

In  any  event,  a  hernial  abscess  may  be  considered  as  a  serious  complication, 
both  as  it  respects  the  fate  of  the  patient  and  the  nature  of  the  diagnosis,  which 
is  often  extremely  difficult  and  perplexing.  The  proper  treatment,  of  course,  is 
to  lay  the  sac  freely  open,  to  evacuate  the  purulent  fluid,  to  relieve  strangulation, 
and  to  restore  the  protruded  structures  to  their  natural  position.  * 

In  operating  upon  old  strangulated  ruptures,  the  surgeon  occasionally  encoun- 
ters an  adventitious  cyst,  or  a  cyst  formed  by  the  obliteration  of  a  part  of  the 
proper  sac  Its  contents  are  either  serous  or  bloody,  and  its  size  rarely  exceeds 
thai  of  a  small  walnut.  It  is  generally  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  protruded 
structures,  but  sometimes  in  front,  at  the  side,  or  even  behind.  I  once  met 
with  an  old  strangulated  scrotal  hernia,  which  contained  three  distinct  sacs,  the 
lower  being  occupied  by  water,  the  middle  by  omentum,  and  the  upper  by  intes- 
tine. The  coexistence  of  so  much  disease  is  well  calculated  to  cause  serious 
embarrassment  to  an  inexperienced  operator. 

Division  of  the  Stricture  external  to  the  Sac. — This  procedure,  devised 
upwards  of  a  century  ago,  by  J.  L.  Petit,  has  many  advocates,  especially  in 
England,  where  it  has  received  much  attention  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
cltiefly  through  the  influence  and  writings  of  some  of  the  London  surgeons.  In 
this  country  it  has  probably  not  attracted  as  much  notice  as  it  deserves.  The 
great  advantage  of  it  is  that,  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  proper  hernial  sac, 
it  is  much  less  liable  to  be  followed  by  peritonitis,  which  constitutes  the  great 
source  of  danger  in  the  ordinary  operation.  Added  to  this,  it  is  generally  more 
easy  of  execution,  and  attended  likewise  with  less  risk  of  injury  to  the  intes- 
tine. On  the  other  hand,  the  stricture  may  exist  within  the  sac  itself,  and  the 
parts  might  therefore  be  returned  without  being  relieved ;  a  result,  the  effects 
of  which  would  only  be  too  certainly  fatal.  The  cases  to  which  the  method  is 
more  particularly  applicable  are,  first,  where  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
character  and  duration  of  the  symptoms,  that  the  strangulation  cannot  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  presence  of  plastic  adhesions,  but  that  it  is  caused  by  the  edges  of 
the  hernial  aperture ;  and,  secondly,  where  the  tumor  is  old  and  has  long  been 
irreducible,  and  where,  consequently,  if  the  stricture  is  internal,  relief  may  be 
afforded  by  a  subsequent  operation. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  thorough  division  of  the  stricture  in  this  operation, 
it  is  oAen  impossible  to  restore  the  contents  of  the  hernia  without  opening  the 
soc  A  similar  proceeding  is  sometimes  necessary  when,  after  their  reduction, 
doubt  arises  respecting  their  perfect  liberation.  The  incision  need  generally  not 
exceed  the  third  of  an  inch.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  operation  is  most 
frequently  required  in  inguinal  hernia. 

The  relative  safety  of  the  ordinary  operation  and  the  operation  of  Petit,  or 
the  division  and  non-division  of  the  sac,  has  been  placed  in  a  very  strong  light 
by  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Qay.  Thus,  out  of  125  cases,  treated  according  to  the 
former  method,  52  perished,  whereas  out  of  73  cases  in  which  the  sac  was  not 
opened^  only  13  succumbed.  Mr.  James  Luke,  in  1848,  reported  59  cases,  in 
which  be  had  performed  this  operation,  of  which  52  recovered,  and  7  died.  The 
results  of  bis  cases  show  that  the  operation  is  by  far  more  frequently  successful 
in  femora]  than  in  inguinal  hernia. 

Subcutaneous  Division  of  the  Stricture, — Relief  of  the  strangulation  by  sub- 
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cutaneous  section  is  occasionally  attempted.  The  operation  was  first  proposed 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  by  Mons.  Bouchut  of  France.  In  this  country 
almost  the  only  surgeon  who  has  performed  it  is  Professor  Pancoast,  but  with 
what  success  I  am  not  able  to  state.  The  process  is  mainly,  if  not  exclusiTely, 
applicable  to  old,  bulky,  inguinal  hernias,  in  which  the  stricture  is  seated  at  the 
external  ring. 

The  operation  is  performed  by  introducing  a  director  underneath  the  skin, 
between  the  sac  of  the  hernia  and  the  resisting  structures,  which  are  then  cau- 
tiously divided  by  means  of  a  delicate  probe^ointed  bistoury,  carried  along  the 
groove  of  the  instrument.  Bouchut  suggests  the  employment  of  a  aheathed 
bistoury,  slightly  bulbous  at  the  extremity.  Whatever  the  character  of  the  knife 
may  be,  the  greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  protnided 
organs. 

When  we  consider  the  difficulties  which  so  often  beset  the  ordinaiy  operatioa 
for  the  relief  of  strangulated  hernia,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  subcuta- 
neous method  will  ever  meet  with  much  favor  from  the  profession.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  blind  procedure,  which  few  men  are  qualified  to  execute  successfoUy. 

Accidents. — The  principal  accidents  that  are  liable  to  hi^pen  during  this 
operation  are  wounding  of  the  intestine  and  hemorrhajre.  Formerly  these  acci- 
dents were  not  infrequent,  but  they  certainly  are  at  the  present  day,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  our  improved  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  different  Tarieties  of 
hernia,  and  of  the  relative  position  of  the  bloodvessels.  Wounding  of  the  intee- 
tine  is  generally  the  result  of  sheer  carelessness,  but  hemorrhage  may  occur  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  skilful  operator,  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as,  in 
some  degree,  unavoidable,  whatever  may  be  the  precautions  exercised  in  making 
our  incisions  and  in  dividing  the  stricture. 

A  wound  of  the  bowel  will  be  denoted  by  the  escape  of  gas,  feces,  mucus,  or 
ingesta,  and,  unless  extensive,  will  not  add  materially  to  the  danger  of  the  opera- 
tion. If  it  is  very  small,  as,  for  instance,  not  more  than  a  line  and  a  half  in 
length,  it  may  be  hooked  up  with  the  tenaculum,  and  included  in  a  fine  ligature, 
the  ends  of  which  are  cut  off  close  to  the  knot.  If  the  incision  is  more  exten- 
sive, the  interrupted,  Lembert's,  or  the  glover's  suture,  must  be  used,  aa  in  an 
ordinary  wound  of  the  bowel.  The  tube  is  then  replaced,  and  the  case  treated 
upon  general  antiphlogistic  principles. 

The  hemorrhage  may  proceed  from  injury  of  the  epigastric,  obturator,  or  sper- 
matic artery,  and  is  sometimes  alarmingly  profuse.  In  operating  for  stranga* 
lated  femoral  hernia,  the  femoral  or  saphenous  vein  has  occasionally  been  wounded, 
but  such  an  occurrence  implies  great  carelessness,  and  never  happens  to  a  skilfol 
surgeon.  When  the  bleeding  is  external,  the  vessel  from  which  it  proceeds  may 
occasionally  be  exposed  simply  by  everting  the  edges  of  the  wound,  or  drawiog 
down  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac ;  this  failing,  it  is  sought  for  with  the  knife. 
The  same  plan  is  pursued  when  the  hemorrhage  is  internal,  the  wound  being 
enlarged,  more  or  less  freely,  with  the  probe-pointed  bistoury.  Sometimes  the 
flow  of  blood  is  readily  arrested  by  systematic  compression,  made  with  the  com* 
press  and  bandage,  or  by  means  of  the  finger  of  a  relay  of  assistants. 

Lastly,  the  protruded  parts,  instead  of  being  restored  to  the  abdominal  cavity, 
may  be  engaged  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  transverse  fascia  and  trans- 
verse muscle,  where,  the  strangulation  continuing,  they  may  cause  fatal  misclueC 
To  prevent  this  occurrence,  the  finger  should  always,  if  possible,  be  carried  hito 
the  belly,  and  gently  moved  about,  to  ascertain  that  the  viscera  are  in  their 
proper  situation.  Should  this  be  found  not  to  be  the  case,  every  effort  should  bo 
made  to  liberate  them ;  with  the  finger,  if  practicable,  with  the  knife,  if  not  To 
leave  them  in  their  new  position,  would  be  almost  certain  death. 

This  accident  is  most  liable  to  occur  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  restore  ft 
strangulated  hernia  by  pushing  the  sac  and  its  contents  forcibly  through  tii0 
opening  in  the  wall  of  the  abdomen.  This  plan,  described  by  the  French  sar* 
geons  as  ''  reduction  en  bloc,  or  en  masse,'*  is,  in  the  main,  a  bad  one,  inasmuch 
as  the  surgeon  is  often  compelled  to  use  undue  violence,  in  which  the  protruded 
structures  may  be  more  or  less  bruised  and  the  sac  even  lacerated.    3Jr.  Birkett 
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has  ftbown  by  an  analysis  of  a  number  of  cases  that  the  accident  is  most  frequent 
in  that  Tariety  of  inguino-scrotal  hernia  in  which  the  parts  have  descended  into 
the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum,  owing  to  the  great  length  of  the  sac. 

Mortality, — The  mortality  after  herniotomy  must  necessarily  vary  with  many 
eircumstances,  as  the  mode  of  operating,  the  duration  of  the  strangulation,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  other  maladies,  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  nature  of  the 
mptore,  and  the  effects  of  previous  treatment. 

Ist.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  operation  of  Petit  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
attended  with  much  less  hazard  to  life  than  that  in  which  there  is  a  division  of 
the  hernial  sac  Of  774  cases  treated  according  to  the  latter  method,  and  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Gay  from  various  sources,  private  as  well  as  public,  334  died. 
8iieh  a  mortality  is  truly  appalling ;  but,  while  it  probably  affords  a  fair  average 
proportion  in  a  given  number  of  cases,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  just  represen- 
tation of  the  results  of  individual  experience.  Herniotomy  shares,  in  this  respect, 
the  same  fate  as  lithotomy,  amputations,  resections,  ovariotomy,  trephining,  and 
other  capital  operations,  some  surgeons  being  much  more  fortunate  than  others, 
either  because  they  possess  greater  skill,  or  because  they  are  more  careful  in  the 
selection  of  their  cases. 

2dly.  The  duration  of  the  strangulation  must  necessarily  greatly  influence 
the  issue,  recovery  being  more  likely  to  take  place  when  the  operation  is  per- 
formed early  than  late,  when  the  patient  is,  perhaps,  already  nearly  dead  from 
shock,  or  shock  and  inflammation.  All  surgeons  concur  in  the  conviction  that 
delay  beyond  the  second  day  is  extremely  hazardous.  The  annexed  table  of  Mr. 
Gay,  slightly  modified,  places  this  subject  in  a  very  clear  li^ht. 
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Sdly.  Beccvery  after  operation  is  often  materially  affected  by  the  previous  state 
of  the  paiienVs  health.  The  existence  of  organic  lesion  of  the  heart,  large  vessels, 
loogs,  pleura,  and  kidneys,  especially  if  attended  with  anemia,  is  particularly  un- 
fiiTorable  to  success,  such  a  condition  predisposing  to  rapid  exhaustion,  and  to 
the  development  of  a  bad  form  of  peritonitis. 

ithly.  Young  persons  are  less  liable,  other  things  being  equal,  to  die  from  the 
effeets  of  the  operation  than  the  old  and  decrepit,  who  are  very  apt  to  sink  under 
its  effects,  especially  when  there  has  been  unusual  delay. 

5thly.  The  mortality  of  strangulated /emora/  and  umbilical  ruptures  is,  on  an 
tverage,  considerably  greater  after  operation  than  that  of  inguinal  hernia,  but  in 
what  ratio  has  not  been  determined. 

Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  results  of  herniotomy  are  often 
materially  influenced  by  the  effects  of  the  previous  treatment.  Rude  and  pro- 
tracted manipulation  cannot  fail  to  be  prejudicial,  from  its  tendency  to  provoke 
peritonitis,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  a  patient  has  been  killed  by  tobacco 
injections,  the  hot  bath,  and  excessive  venesection,  although  the  operation  itself 
msy  have  been  well  performed. 

Causes  of  Death — The  principal  causes  of  death  after  herniotomy  are  shock, 
hemorrhage,  peritonitis,  erysipelas,  and  pyemia. 

Ist  Fatal  shock  after  this  operation  is  uncommon.  It  is  most  frequently  wit- 
nessed in  old,  dilapidated  subjects,  exhausted  by  the  long  continuance  or  severity 
of  the  strangulation,  and  occasionally  occurs  where  there  is  not  the  slightest 
^dence  of  constriction  of  the  bowel,  pressure  upon  the  omentum  alone  being 
ctpsble  of  producing  it. 

2dly.  Loss  of  life  from  hemorrhage  after  herniotomy  is  infrequent ;  for  the 
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surgeon,  as  already  stated,  seldom  divides  any  important  artery  in  hia  attempts 
to  aucover  and  liberate  the  protmded  parts ;  and,  when  the  accident  occurs,  he  is 
generally  able  to  secure  the  vessel  before  the  patient  has  sustained  aoy  serious 
detriment. 

Sdly.  The  most  common  cause  of  the  fatality  after  this  operation  is  undoubtedly 
peritonitis.  This  disease,  in  fact,  generally  exists,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in 
all  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  prior  to  the  operation,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  it  should  often  be  materially  aggravated  by  the  use  of  the  knife 
and  finger,  especially  when  the  sac  is  laid  open,  by  the  contact  of  inflamed  with 
healthy  peritoneum  after  the  reduction  of  the  parts,  or  by  the  escape  of  feeal 
matter,  as  sometimes  happens  in  ulceration  of  the  bowel.  When  death  arises 
from  peritonitis,  however  induced,  it  usually  takes  place  within  the  first  three  or 
four  days  after  the  operation. 

4thly.  A  bad  form  of  erysipelas  not  unfreqnently  comes  on  after  this  opera- 
tion, generally  during  the  first  thirty-six  hours,  being  most  common  in  persons 
of  broken  constitution  and  intemperate  habits,  and  in  such  as  are  laboring  under 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  and  kidneys.  The  attack  manifests  itself  by  a  reddish 
or  livid  appearance  of  the  parts,  soon  followed  by  gangrene  and  sloughing,  or,  al 
all  events,  by  a  foul,  unhealthy  condition  of  the  wound,  and  by  great  irritability 
and  depression  of  the  system.  The  period  at  which  it  proves  fatal  varies,  on  an 
average,  from  three  to  five  days. 

5thly.  Pyemia,  as  a  cause  of  death  after  herniotomy,  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
It  is  most  liable  to  arise  in  persons  who  have  suffered  severely  from  the  shock 
of  strangulation,  or  from  shock  and  hemorrhage,  and  usually  comes  on  within 
the  first  three  days  after  the  operation. 

Finally,  death  is  occasionally  produced  by  the  rude  employment  of  the  taxis, 
in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  division  of  the  stricture,  or  the  adhesions  of  th« 
protruded  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  hernial  saa  An  accidental  wound  or 
rupture  of  the  intestine  may  be  cited  as  another  cause  of  fatality. 

Old  Hernial  Sacs. — An  old  hernial  sac,  long  fre^d  of  its  contents,  may,  by 
becoming  inflamed,  cause  symptoms  closely  simulating  those  of  an  ordinary 
strangulated  hernia,  especially  when  it  retains  its  communication  with  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity.  The  suffering  will  be  less  marked  when  this  connection  has 
been  destroyed,  the  pouch  forming  a  shut  sac  filled  with  serum,  pus,  or  blood. 

This  variety  of  hernia,  sometimes  called  pseudo-hernia,  is  more  liable  to 
strangulation  in  women  than  in  men,  and  in  the  femoral  than  in  the  inguinal 
region.  The  tumor  is  generally  small,  not  exceeding  the  volume  of  a  pullet's 
e^^,  of  a  rounded  or  ovoidal  figure,  and  of  a  tense,  slightly  elastic  consisteocs. 
When  of  considerable  balk,  and  not  too  firmly  bound  down,  it  may  impart  a 
distinct  sense  of  fluctuation.  In  cases  of  doubt,  the  parts  should  be  punctured 
with  a  fine  needle.  An  escape  of  serum,  pus,  or  blood  will  generally  at  once 
determine  the  diagnosis.  When  the  uncertainty  continues,  with  the  symptoms 
of  strangulation  unabated,  the  rule  is  to  operate,  as  no  harm  can  result  fivm 
exposing  the  tumor,  whatever  may  be  its  character.  It  is  a  singular  fiftct  that 
most  of  the  patients  in  whom  this  pseudo-hernia  has  been  observed  wore  trusses 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  strangulation,  and  were,  apparently,  uncon- 
scious of  the  nature  of  their  complaint 

When  a  hernial  sac  of  this  kind  becomes  inflamed,  relief  should  be  attempted 
by  antiphlogistic  means,  especially  leeches  and  refrigerant  applicaUons ;  these 
failing,  the  parts  should  be  care^lly  exposed,  and  all  sources  of  constriction 
removed.  When  the  tumor  consists  of  a  shut  sac,  filled  with  serum,  the  proper 
plan  will  be  to  lay  it  freely  open,  and  to  mop  its  surface  thoroug^y  with  dilute 
tincture  of  iodine,  in  the  hope  of  thus  effecting  its  obliteration.  Excision  of 
such  a  sac,  although  not  necessarily  fatal,  would  be  hazardous^  inasmuch  as  it 
might  provoke  severe,  if  not  destrnctive,  inflammation.  Moreover,  in  the  •vvat 
of  recovery,  the  operation  might  be  followed  by  a  redescent  of  the  viscera,  by 
breaking  up  important  adhesions. 
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BXCT.  II. — HERNIA  OF  PABTICVLAB  ilEalON& 

The  principal  varieties  of  hernia  are  the  inguiaal,  serotal,  femoral,  and  nmbili- 
c«l,  to  which  may  be  added  the  rarer  forms  of  obturator,  sciatic,  perineol, 
padendal,  Taginal,  and  diaphragmatic. 

INQDINAL  HEBNIA. 

When  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  pass  out  at  the  groin,  the  complaint  con- 
Btitntes  what  ia  called  an  inguinal  hernia,  or  a  rupture  of  the  groin.  Of  this 
affection  there  ere  two  distinct  varieties,  fig.  403,  namely,  inguinal  hernia  by  the 
oblique  deacent,  and  inguinal  hernia  by 

the  direct  descent,  each  of  which  de-  P'p-  ^^■ 

mandfl  separate  consideration. 

Oblujue  Inguinal  Hernia. — Oblique 
ingninal  hernia  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  pursues  the  coarse  of 
the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and  of 
the  round  ligament  in  the  female.  It  is 
of  more  fVeqaent  occurrence  than  all 
the  other  Tarieties  of  the  complaint  put 
togetiier;  is  met  with  chiefly  in  men, 
and  is  more  common  on  the  right 
tide  than  on  the  left.  The  reason  why 
this  form  of  hernia  is  bo  much  more 
freqncnt  In  men  than  in  women,  is  the 
greater  relative  eize  of  the  ingninul 
rings  and  canal  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter,  thus  constituting  a  powerful 
predisposition  to  the  disorder.    Another 

rea«oD,  doubtless,  is  that  men  are  much    ..."j"^    I'Vi'-'k.'.-t-i^.,*  *  "t. . ''-',;, !".,"- 
more  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  hardships,     srurr- 
inrolring  inordinate  muscular  exertion. 

The  situation  of  the  liver  has  usually  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  greater 
frequency  of  hernia  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left,  the  pressure  which  it 
exerts  npon  the  alimentary  tube,  and  through  it  upon  the  inguinal  region,  being 
much  greater  than  that  exerted  by  the  spleen.  As  another  cause  of  the  difference, 
though  probably  not  a  very  efficient  one,  may  be  mentioned  the  circumstance 
that  most  persons  are  right-handed,  thereby  keeping  the  right  abdominal  walla 
more  constantly  in  a  state  of  tension,  especially  in  the  working  classes,  among 
whom  inguinal  hernia  is  so  common.  The  affection  is  produced  by  the  same 
caaaes  aa  ruptures  in  other  situations,  and  may  be  complete  or  incomplete,  ac- 
cording as  the  parts  protrude  or  not  at  the  external  ring. 

Age  exerts  a  marked  infiuence  upon  the  production  of  this  raricty  of  inguinal 
hernia.  Of  300  cases,  analyzed  by  Malgaigne,  22  occurred  before  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  7  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  year,  15  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth,  26  from 
the  tenth  to  the  twentieth,  45  from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth,  £6  fi'om  the 
thirtieth  to  the  fortieth,  43  from  the  fortieth  to  the  fiftieth,  36  from  the  fiftieth  to 
the  sixtieth,  30  ftom  the  sixtieth  to  the  seventieth,  and  11  from  the  seventieth  to 
th«  eighty-ninth. 

Id  complete  oblique  inguinal  hernia  the  viscera  enter  tbe  internal  inguinal 
ring,  and.  duscending  along  the  inguinal  canal,  emerge  at  the  external  ring, 
forming  thus  a  tumor  in  the  groin,  immediately  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
jost  outside  of  the  spine  of  the  pubcs.  Varying  in  volume  from  that  of  a  pigeon's 
e^  to  that  of  the  fist,  it  is  usually  of  a  globular  form,  and  of  a  soft  consistence, 
receiving  a  distinct  impulse  on  coughing,  and  receding  during  recumbency,  but 
reappearing  in  the  erect  posture. 

There  ia  a  peculiar  form  of  inguinal  hernia,  accompanied  by  an  undescended 
testicle,  in  which  the  tumor  extends  uncommonly  far  outwards  and  upwards 
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towards  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  In  a  ease  recently  nnder  mj  charge,  in  a  maii« 
aged  thirty-five,  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  the  tumor  was  of  extraordinary 
volume,  measuring  twenty-two  inches  in  circumference  at  its  attachment  to  the 
abdomen,  by  nine  in  length,  and  ten  in  width.  It  was  of  a  globular  form,  aod 
hung  down  over  Poupart's  ligament,  on  the  right  side,  as  far  nearly  as  the  upper 
third  of  the  thigh,  reaching,  on  the  one  hand,  over  to  the  pubic  symphysis,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  It  was  soft, 
elastic,  and  easily  reducible,  the  parts  returning  with*  a  gurgling  noise.  The 
opening  through  which  the  bowel  had  descended  appeared  to  be  upwards  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  to  correspond  with  the  internal  ring.  The  testicle  lay  at 
the  outside  of  the  tumor,  between  the  inner  ring  and  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium,  and  was  remarkably  sensitive  to  the  touch,  but  of  the  usual 
size.  The  left  testicle  was  also  retained  in  the  groin,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
internal  ring.  The  scrotum  existed  in  a  rudimentary  state.  The  hernia  had 
come  on  five  years  previously,  in  consequence  of  a  strain,  and  had  of  late  greatly 
increased  in  bulk.  The  tumor  exhibited  altogether  a  very  remarkable  appearance. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  protruded  viscera  in  this  case  would  have  passed  into 
the  scrotum,  if  their  progress  had  not  been  impeded  by  the  undescended  testis, 
which  had  the  effect  of  pushing  them  upwards  and  outwards. 

An  instance  of  oblique  congenital  inguinal  hernia  in  a  man,  aged  twenty-eeven 
years,  was  recently  described  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson,  in  which  an  oval  mass  of 
omentum,  inclosed  in  a  sac  with  a  contracted  neck,  occupied  the  natural  poeitioD 
of  the  testicle,  which  was  retained  in  the  inguinal  canal. 

Diagnosis, — The  diagnosis  of  this  variety  of  hernia  may  be  obscured  by  various 
affections  liable  to  occur  in  this  situation,  among  which  the  most  common  an 
hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord,  imperfect  descent  of  the  testicle,  diseased  lym- 
phatic ganglions,  and  psoas  abscess.  An  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  so  long  as  it 
remains  in  a  reducible  state,  may,  in  general,  be  easily  distinguished  from  other 
affections ;  but  the  case  is  very  different  when  it  becomes  irreducible  or  etranga* 
lated.  Then  the  most  experienced  surgeon  cannot  always  determine,  withoul 
the  greatest  care,  the  precise  nature  of  the  complaint 

An  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord  is  generally  small,  not  exceeding 
the  volume  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  round  or  ovoidal,  tense  and  elastic,  uniform  in  its 
consistence,  fixed  in  its  situation,  and  distinctly  translucent  when  viewed  against 
the  light.  These  characters,  together  with  its  history,  are  sufficient  to  distio* 
guish  it  from  hernia,  provided  it  is  below  the  external  ring,  but  when  it  is  above 
this  point,  under  cover  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  abdominal  mascley  some 
difficulty  may  be  experienced.  When  this  is  the  case,  a  small  exploring  needle 
will  generally  furnish  the  requisite  information. 

An  imperfectly  descended  lesiis  might  be  mistaken  for  an  oblique  inguinal 
hernia,  especially  if  it  were  to  lie,  as  it  sometimes  does,  partly  within  and  partly 
outside  the  external  ring.  Its  ovoidal  form,  however,  its  constant,  nnvarying 
volume,  its  firm  consistence,  and  the  peculiar  sickening  sensation  produced  by 
compressing  it,  together  with  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  absence  of  ail  dis- 
turbance of  the  intestinal  tube,  will  hardly  admit  of  the  possibility  of  oonfoundiag 
the  two  complaints  with  each  other. 

An  inguinal  hernia  is  sometimes  closely  simulated  by  an  inflamed  Ijfmpkaiic 
ganglion,  and  the  diagnosis  may  be  still  further  embarrassed  by  the  ooexisteoce 
of  the  two  diseases.  Enlargement  of  the  absorbent  glands  of  the  groin  may 
result  from  various  causes,  of  which,  however,  the  most  common  are  gouorrbies 
and  chancre,  leading  often  to  a  great  deal  of  tenderness,  pain,  and  swelling, 
followed,  in  time,  by  suppuration  and  abscess.  In  the  early  stage,  the  affeoUoo 
might  be  mistaken,  especially  by  an  incautious  observer,  for  an  Inguinal  mpturi. 
In  general,  the  enlargement  is  easily  recognized  by  its  situation,  which  is  otoior 
below  than  above  Poupart's  ligament,  by  its  defined,  ciroomseribed  ofaaracter,  by 
its  mobility,  and  by  our  being  able,  when  the  tumor  is  grasped,  to  lift  it  away.ss 
it  were,  from  the  subjacent  parts ;  circumstances  which,  Joined  to  the  history  (^ 
the  case,  will  usually  serve  to  show  that  the  tumor  is  not  a  hernia. 

Another  source  of  doubt  in  this  affection  is  psoas  abscess,  which,  as  it  pro* 
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^reMes,  often  paints  just  above  Poupart's  li^ment,  generally,  howerer,  nearer 
to  the  Miteriar  tuperior  spinoas  process  of  the  ilium  than  to  the  pnbic  gymphjsia, 
vbirii  is  not  the  case  in  complete  inguinal  bemia,  whether  b;  the  obliqae  or  direct 
descent.  Id  pmae  abscess,  moreover,  the  patient  is  always  Bomewbat  lame  on 
the  corresponding  side,  and  there  is  more  or  less  derangement  of  the  general 
bealth  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  doubt  in  the  diagnosis.  Besides,  in  strangn- 
lation  the  tnmor  is  fixiil,  whereas  in  psoas  abscess  it  is  movable,  receding  under 
pressure,  and  disappearing  measurably  or  completely  during  recambency. 

In  the  female  the  diagnosis  of  inguiaal  hernia  is  occasionally  obscured  by  the 
existence  of  a  aervua  cyst,  formed  apparently  in  connection  with  the  canal  of 
Nock,  a  process  of  peritoneum,  extended  over  the  round  ligament.  The  tamor, 
which  iti  sometimes  prolonged  into  the  labium,  is  free  from  pain,  slow  in  develop- 
ment, semi -pellucid,  globular,  ovoidal  or  pyriform,  elastic,  fluctuating,  and  filled 
with  a  thin,  watery  fluid,  similar  to  that  of  hydrocele.  Its  volume  ranges  be- 
tween that  of  an  e^  and  a  large  fist  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Scarpa,  the  cyst, 
attadied  by  a  narrow  pedicle,  was  fourteen  inches  in  circa  inference,  and  con- 
tained forty-three  ounces  of  fluid. 

In  oblique  ingainal  hernia  the  epermatic  cord  is  situated  behind  the  tnmor,  as 
exhibited  in  fig.  404,  the  epigastric  art«ry  lying  on  its  inner  side,  close  to  its 
neck.  As  it  proceeds  downwards  to  its  place  of  destina- 
tion in  the  groin,  it  clothes  itself,  in  addition  to  its  proper  Fig-  404. 
■ae,  with  the  infundibuiifbrm  process  of  the  transverse 
laecia,  the  fibres  of  the  cremaster  muscle,  the  spermatic 
taecia,  superficial  fiucia,  and  skin.  Hence,  every  such 
bemia  may  be  said  to  have  six  coverings,  which,  in  cases 
of  long  standing,  are  generally  quite  thick  and  closely 
matted  together,  bat  often  very  thin  and  indistinct  ia 
those  of  recent  formation.  I  recollect  operating,  some 
years  ago,  upon  a  strangulated  ingainal  hernia,  where  the 
roverings  of  the  tnmor  consisted  only  of  the  skin  and  the 
merest  film  of  cellolar  tissue.  In  old  ruptures,  on  the 
contrary,  especially  in  those  of  large  bulk,  a  tedious  dis- 
section is  often  necessary  before  we  can  reach  the  proper 
sac,  akin,  fascia,  muscular  and  aponeurotic  fibres  being 
all  in  a  state  of  thickening,  indnration,  and  condensation 
fimm  interstitial  deposits. 

In  recent  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  the  intemaX  ring 
oocnpies  its  accostomed  situation,  that  is,  it  is  midway  be- 
tween the  anterior  snperior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  pubic 
symphysis,  about  four  lines  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
this,  tberefore,  is  the  point  where  the  pad  of  the  truss  is 
to  rest  in  the  reducible  form  of  the  affection ;  but  in  cases 
of  long  standing  and  of  great  balk,  the  opening  undergoes 
importAnt  changes  in  its  relative  position,  being  dragged 
down  Just  behind  the  external  ring,  the  intervening  canal 
itself  being  effaced.  The  ring,  moreover,  under  these  cir- 
eninstances,  is  generally  very  mnch  enlai^ed,  and  of  an 
annalar  form,  so  as  to  admit  very  readily  the  extremity 
of  a  big  finger.  A  knowledge  of  these  changes  is  of  the 
greaieet  importance  both  in  relation  to  the  taxis  and  the 
operation  for  8tmngnlat«d  hernia. 

The  contents  of  this  variety  of  hernia  nsually  consist 
of  a  knuckle  of  the  Ileum,  either  alone,  or  in  union  with  a 
portion  of  omentum ;  sometimes  of  the  arch  of  the  colon, 
and  oflCAsionAlly  of  the  cscum,  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon,  and  of  the  urinary  bladder.  The  disorder  may  co- 
exist with  inguinal  bemia  by  the  direct  descent,  femoral  „,"",i,u,'o^o'LDTroBi  uf 
hernia,  or  arobilical  bemia.  In  one  case  an  inguinal  and  a  ihg  ifeimMe  cmd. 
featonU  hernia  were  found  oo  each  side  of  the  same  persoa. 
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Treatment, — For  the  reducible  oblique  ingQinal  hernia  a  well  constmcted 
truss  is  used,  the  pad  being  of  an  ovoidal  shape,  arranged  obliquely  in  reference 
to  its  spring,  and  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  compress  the  internal  ring. 
The  precise  point  upon  which,  in  recent  cases,  the  pad  should  rest  is  about  four 
lines  above  Poupart's  ligament,  equidistant  between  the  pubic  symphyais  and  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  In  cases,  however,  of  long  stand- 
ing, where  the  two  openings  are  on  the  same  plane,  the  pressure  must  obviously 
be  made  lower  down,  as  well  as  farther  in  towards  the  median  line,  or,  to  speak 
more  definitely,  directly  in  the  situation  of  the  outer  ring.  The  block,  too, 
should  be  somewhat  larger,  in  order  that  its  influence  may  be  more  widely  dif- 
fused.  In  the  double  form  of  hernia  a  double  truss  will  be  required,  and  one 
of  the  best  for  this  purpose  is  that  delineated  in  fig.  405,  with  two  pads  in  iro&t 
and  two  behind,  to  equalize  the  pressure  both  upon  the  part  and  trunk. 


Fig.  406. 


Fig.  406. 


Doable  trais. 


B«CMrs  tnm  appltod. 


The  best  retentive  truss  for  ordinary  inguinal  hernia,  whether  by  the  obUqoe  or 
direct  descent,  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  is  one  devised  by  Dr.  Betzel,  of  this  city. 
The  pad  is  of  an  elongated,  ovoidal  form,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  «dapt  itself 
most  thoroughly  to  the  groin  and  thigh,  to  which  it  is  still  further  secured  bf 
means  of  a  soft  buckskin  strap.  The  spring  extends  as  far  as  the  spine  where 
it  is  connected  with  a  band  carried  round  above  the  opposite  hip,  and  fiutened 
to  the  pad  in  front.  The  apparatus,  fig.  406,  is  particularly  suitable  for  caval* 
rymen,  mechanics,  and  laborers,  who  are  obliged  to  perform  varied  and  sadden 
movements  and  contortions  of  the  body,  as  it  does  not  relinquish  its  grasp  upon 
the  parts. 

The  irreducible  oblique  inguinal  hernia  is  treated  upon  the  general  principles 
laid  down  in  the  previous  section,  care  being  taken  to  g^ve  doe  support  to  the 
parts  by  means  of  a  suspensory  bag,  or  a  hollow  truss,  worn  day  and  night  In 
this  way  the  hernia  is  prevented  from  increasing,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
measurably  protected  from  harm. 

In  the  event  of  strangulation  occurring  in  this  variety  of  hernia,  the  iom  isto 
be  employed  in  strict  conformity  with  the  direction  of  the  descent  Thus,  io 
recent  cases,  where  the  rings  retain  their  natural  position,  the  parts  are  poshed 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  in  the  course  of  the  inguinal  canal ;  wneresSi 
under  opposite  circumstances,  the  pressure  is  made  directly  upwards,  or  opvsfds 
with  a  slight  inclination  outwards.  Unless  the  strictest  attention  is  girra  to 
these  rules,  the  surgeon  may  find  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  attsls 
his  object     In  regard  to  the  position  of  the  patient,  it  should  be  in  strict  accord- 
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with  tho  mstroctions  laid  down  under  the  general  observations  upon  this 
sobject 

Should  the  taxis  fail  and  an  operation  become  necessary,  the  stricture  will 
gcnerailj  be  found  to  be  at  one  of  three  situations ;  at  the  internal  ring,  within  the 
cAiial  at  the  edge  of  the  transverse  and  internal  oblique  muscles,  or  at  the  exter- 
nal ring.  In  old  and  large  hernias,  the  obstruction  is  usually  at  the  latter  point, 
whereas,  in  the  small  and  recent,  it  is  commonly  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  former. 
However  this  may  be,  the  finger  will  always  readily  detect  it  as  soon  as  the 
f>roper  sac  has  been  sufficiently  exposed  to  receive  it  In  dividing  the  stricture 
where  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  descent,  the  direction  in 
which  the  knife  should  be  carried  is  obvious  enough,  being  in  the  one  case 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  and  in  the  other  directly  upwards ;  but  when 
it  is  uncertiun  whether  the  hernia  was  originally  one  by  the  oblique  or  straight 
descent,  the  safest  rule,  as  it  respects  the  epigastric  artery,  is  to  cut  directly  up- 
wards, inclining  the  knife  neither  to  one  side  nor  to  the  other.  For,  should  the 
hernia  be  one  by  the  direct  descent,  and  the  surgeon  carry  his  instrument  up- 
wards and  outwards  under  the  idea  that  the  hernia  is  oblique,  he  would  almost 
inevitably  iiijure  the  vessel  in  question,  and  thus  lead  to  a  very  embarrassing,  if 
not  a  fatal,  hemorrhage.  The  rule  here  described,  then,  should  be  most  scrupu- 
lously observed  in  all  cases  of  doubt. 

The  direction  of  the  external  incision  must  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  descent,  and  may  be  simply  a  linear  one,  as  when  the  tumor  is  very  small, 
or  T-like,  curvilinear,  or  crucial,  if  it  is  large.  The  dressings  and  after-treat- 
ment are  in  every  respect  the  same  as  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

JncompUite  Oblique  Inguinal  Hernia, — The  incomplete  inguinal  hernia  has 
received  different  names,  expressive  either  of  its  situation  or  of  its  obscure  cha- 
racter, as  interstitial,  interparietal,  and  concealed.  The  term  incomplete  is,  per- 
haps, as  proper  as  any  other,  aud  may,  therefore,  be  employed  to  their  exclusion, 
the  more  especially  as  we  shall  thus  remove  one  source  of  confusion. 

In  this  variety  of  hernia,  which  is  merely  a  subdivision  of  that  just  described, 
the  abdominal  viscera  pursue  the  same  course,  only  that  they  do  not  pass  out  at 
the  external  ring ;  indeed,  very  frequently  they  do  not  even  descend  nearly  so  low 
down.  I  have  seen  several  instances  where  the  hernia  consisted  of  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  diameter  of  the  bowel,  which  projected  scarcely  a  third  of  an  inch  into 
the  inguinal  canal,  and  which,  consequently,  did  not  form  the  slightest  appreciable 
tumor  in  the  groin.  Such  an  occurrence  is  always  peculiarly  dangerous,  from  its 
great  liability  to  be  overlooked  when  it  becomes  strangulated.  In  the  cases  ad- 
verted to  all  the  patients  perished  from  this  cause.  Dissection  revealed  the 
existence  of  severe  peritonitis  and  a  stricture  just  within  the  inguinal  canal.  In 
two  of  the  cases  the  stricture  had  been  formed  by  the  edges  of  the  internal  ring. 

A  case  recently  occurred  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
fiewBon,  in  which  Uie  protruded  part  consisted  of  the  vermiform  appendix,  the 
extremity  of  which  had  been  opened  by  gangrene,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage 
of  a  probe  into  the  caecum. 

In  general,  however,  the  protrusion  is  more  voluminous,  and  often  consists 
both  of  bow<^  and  omentum,  passing  down  some  distance  into  the  canal,  and 
forming  a  well-marked  prominence  externally ;  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  encysted 
hydro^ie  of  the  spermatic  cord,  psoas  abscess,  or  an  imperfectly  descended  tes- 
tide,  and,  when  strangulated,  tender  under  pressure,  painful,  resisting  the  taxis, 
and  attended  with  great  constitutional  distress.  The  mode  of  determining  the 
diagnosis  is  similar  to  that  of  ordinary  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  but  additional 
aoUdtude  should  be  felt  when,  if  strongly-marked  symptoms  of  strangulation 
exist,  there  is  no  tumor  in  the  inguinal  region,  or  in  any  of  the  usual  sites  of 
rupture.  In  such  a  case  the  most  thorough  scrutiny  should  be  instituted,  and  it 
would  be  well,  when  there  is  no  outward  evidence  of  the  affection,  to  put  the 
patient  in  the  proper  position  for  the  taxis,  and  to  use  the  same  means  for 
effecting  redaction  as  if  we  were  positively  assured  of  the  presence  of  hernia. 
I  ahonld,  in  auch  an  event,  place  no  little  reliance  upon  any  tenderness  that 
might  be  discovered  at  or  near  the  internal  ring,  as  a  guide  to  the  course  to  be 
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parened  for  the  relief  of  the  patient  Even  if  it  were  only  alight,  bat  cimun- 
scribed,  a  jndicioas  sDrgeon  woald  hardly  hesitate,  egpecially  wheo  ererytfaing 
else  is  clearly  denotire  of  tho  existeoce  of  Btrangnlation,  to  use  tbe  Icnifia,  well 
knowing  that  no  great  harm  could  result  from  it,  eren  if  the  operation  pTOVMl 
to  be  a  failure  ;  whereas,  if  a  hernia  really  existed,  it  would  be  the  only  proper 
procedure  after  a  fair  trial  of  the  taxis. 

The  coveringa  of  this  variety  of  hernia  are,  examining  the  parts  from  wiU>> 
out  inwards,  the  akin,  superficial  fascia,  tendon  of  the  external  obliqoe  muscle, 
crema8t«r  muscle,  and   infundibuliform   process  of  the   transverse   fascia,  to- 
gether with  the  proper  sac.     The  stricture  is  usually  formed  by  tbe  edge  of  the 
internal  oblique  and  transverse  muscles,  and  should  be  divided  by  earrying  tbe 
knife  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  as  we  shall  thug  efTectoally  avoid  the 
epigastric  artery,  which  always  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tumor.     When  the 
included  portion  of  bowel  is  very  small,  tbe  seat  of  tbe  constriction  will  geoerally  be 
at  the  internal  ring  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  sac.    The  spermatic  cord  alwaya  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  protruded  parts  as  in  complete  oblique  inguinal  hernia. 
Direct  Inguinal  Hernia. — Inguinal  hernia  by  the  direct  descent,  or  ventro- 
inguinal  hernia,  as  it  is  sometimes  denominated,  is  comparatively  ioAvquent, 
especially  in  the  female,  in  whom  it  is  bo  rare  that 
Fig.  407.  many  surgeons  even  in  lai^e  practice  never  see  an 

instance  of  it.  Possibly  it  may  be  more  oonmon 
than  is  supposed,  bnt  being  difficult  of  diagnosis,  it 
may  not  always,  or,  perhaps,  even  ordinarily,  be  in 
our  power  to  distinguish  it  from  tbe  oblique  form  of 
the  complaint.  The  reason  why  women  areaosel* 
dom  affected  with  ventro-inguinal  rupture,  is,  tbe 
small  size  of  the  rings  and  canal,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  male,  and  tbe  greater  amount  of  resist- 
ance which  these  parts  are  consequently  cap^^  of 
affording  to  the  protmsion  of  the  abdominal  riscen. 
In  this  variety  of  rupture,  the  visoera  descend  im- 
mediately behind  the  external  inguinal  ring,  passing 
either  bdow  the  transverse  and  internal  obliqne  miu- 
cles,  or  through  an  opening,  usDally  somewhat  slit- 
like,  in  their  fibres.  The  epigastric  artCTy,  seen  id 
fig.  407,  and  the  spermatic  coid  lie  on  tbe  outside  <rf 
the  sac,  though  occasionally  the  latter  Is  placed  in 
front  or  even  on  the  inside  of  the  tumor,  hot  this  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Its  coverings  conastof 
the  skin  and  superfcial  fascia,  tbe  spermatic  hsria, 
some  of  the  fibres  of  tbe  cremaster  muscle,  a  prolong 
tion  of  the  transverse  fascia,  and,  lastly,  of  the  pro- 
per sac.  Sometimes  a  few  straggling  fibres  of  lbs 
transverse  and  internal  obliqae  muscles  are  sent  down 
over  tbe  tnmor,  and  thus  serve  to  give  it  a  partial  to- 
vestment.  The  tumor  is  of  the  same  fonn  and  cca- 
sistence  as  in  obliqne  inguinal  hernia,  but  seldom  m 
large,  and  is  distinguishable  from  other  affections  of 
the  groin  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  nsuallj  con- 
posed  of  bowel  alone,  the  omentum  entering  le«  In- 
quently  into  its  formation  than  in  the  more  comnwo 
variety  of  inguinal  ruptnre. 
DirwiiiigoiMih«iii»;  ihnwins  j^  employing  the  truss  for  tbe  relief  of  tbi(  fi>n> 
""l,""".?  °'f'^.h  "/Ji['!!I[i™.H-    o'  hernia,  care  must  be  Uken  to  apply  the  pad  ^ 

pnblff  iUi  of  the  B«»p  «pifB«tru  '  .  .*^».i     ;•  .«JJI 

,,„i^  rectly  above  tbe  external  nng,  a  point  wfaieb,  rt  iw 

be  perceived,  is  conaiderably  fnrtboi  down  and  in- 
wards than  in  a  recent  oblique  hernia.  When  strangulation  occnrs,  tbe  puU 
are  pushed  directly  upwards  and  backwards,  or,  if  the  tumor  is  small,  dtrtAly 
backwards,  the  same  precautions  being  observed  in  regard  to  tha  pocitioa  of  t'" 
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bodj  and  limba  of  the  patient  as  in  the  other  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia.  Should 
an  operation  become  necessary,  the  stricture  will  be  found  either  at  the  external 
nag,  or  at  the  inferior  edge  of  the  transverse  and  internal  oblique  muscles,  and 
i«  to  be  relieved  by  carrying  the  knife  directly  upwards,  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
epigastric  artery  which  lies  on  the  outside  of  the  tumor.  This  precaution  is  so 
mach  the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  always  in  our  power  to  determine 
whether  the  rapture  is  one  by  the  direct  or  oblique  descent.  Thus,  if  the  sur- 
geon, in  dividing  the  stricture,  were  to  incline  the  knife  inwards  under  the  sup- 
position that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  direct  hernia,  but  which  proved  to  be  an 
oblique  o&e,  the  result  would  almost  inevitably  be  a  wound  of  the  vessel  under 
consideration  ;  hence,  in  order  to  avoid  such  a  contingency,  the  best  plan,  in  all 
cs^es,  is  to  carry  the  instrument  directly  upwards,  without  any  lateral  deviation 
whatever. 

Inguinal  Hernia  in  the  Female. — When  the  viscera  project  from  the  inguinal 
canal  into  the  labium,  so  as  to  constitute  what  is  termed  inguino-labial  hernia, 
an  exceedingly  uncommon  form  of  rupture,  the  descent  is  generally  oblique,  the 
parts  following  the  course  of  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus.  Hence  the 
epigastric  artery  will  usually  be  found  to  be  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tumor,  as 
ia  oblique  inguinal  hernia  of  the  male. 

The  coverings  of  this  variety  of  hernia  consist  of  the  skin,  superficial  fascia, 
intercolumnar  aponeurosis,  transverse  fascia,  and  peritoneum,  the  latter  forming 
the  proper  sac.  The  cremaster  muscle  is,  of  course,  wanting.  The  round  liga- 
ment lies  behind  the  sac,  except  in  the  direct  descent,  when  it  is  at  its  external 
aspect  The  tumor  is  generally  very  small,  but  in  a  case  described  by  Mr.  Alex- 
tmler  Watson,  of  Edinburgh,  it  was  of  enormous  bulk,  containing  not  less  than 
twelve  feet  of  small,  and  two  of  large,  bowel 

This  rupture,  as  that  of  the  male,  may  be  complete  or  incomplete.  The  former 
generally  contains  intestine  and  omentum,  but  cases  occur,  as  those  observed  by 
Sir  Astlej  Cooper,  Hesselbach,  and  others,  in  which  it  includes  the  ovary  and 
Fallopian  tube.  In  the  incomplete  variety,  the  parts  are  retained  under  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  forming  a  small,  oval  tumor  not 
tiways  easy  of  detection. 

Owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  round  ligament  and  of  the  passages  through 
which  it  descends,  inguinal  hernia  is  much  less  frequent  in  women  than  In  men. 
Of  885  persons  afifected  with  this  disease,  examined  by  Monnikhof,  175  were 
fefluUes,  and  710  were  males. 

SCROTAL  HERNIA, 

Scrotal  hernia  is,  strictly  speaking,  merely  a  form  of  inguinal  hernia,  the 
sbdominal  viscera,  instead  of  stopping  in  the  groin,  passing  down  into  the 
•crotum.  The  difference,  it  will  thus  be  perceived,  is  one  altogether  of  degree, 
aot  of  kind.  The  affection,  although  sometimes  congenital,  is  most  commonly 
Mquired,  or  brought  about  under  the  influence  of  muscular  exertion,  elderly 
sal^ects  being  most  liable  to  it.  The  contents  of  the  hernia,  which  is  occasionally 
doable,  are  various ;  consisting  at  one  time  of  bowel  alone,  at  another  of  omentum 
tk)De,  and  in  a  third  oeries  of  cases,  and  these  are  perhaps  the  most  frequent,  of 
the  two  conjoined,  the  former  in  this  event  always  lying  behind  the  latter.  The 
fhape  of  the  tumor  is  generally  ovoidal,  or  pyriform,  but  instances  occur  in  which 
it  is  cylindrical,  globular,  conical,  or  hour-glass  like.  Its  volume  is  occasionally 
CQonnous.  In  a  case  which  I  treated  some  years  ago  it  was  twelve  inches  in 
length,  and  nearly  two  feet  in  circumference  at  its  widest  part,  which  was  at  its 
iDiudle.  In  another  case  the  tumor  was  still  larger,  descending  nearly  as  low 
down  as  the  knee,  and  being  of  a  proportionate  diameter.  As  a  general  rale, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  size  of  the  rupture  is  much  less  when  the  disease  is 
the  result  of  the  direct  descent  than  when  it  is  caused  by  the  oblique.  When- 
ever the  hernia  is  of  unusual  bulk,  the  penis  is  either  partially  or  completely 
^Hmed  in  its  substance,  thus  interfering  with  copulation  and  even  with  micturi- 
tion. Whatever  may  be  its  form  and  size,  the  testicle  is  situated  at  its  base, 
VOL.  II. — 85 
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Fig.  40B.  the  spermatic  cord  heittg  st  Its  pOBterior  sur- 

face. The  ordioary  ^pearanceB  of  ft  acnui 
bemia  ore  well  depicted  in  &g.  408,  from  a 
patient  at  mj  clinic. 

Large  scrotal  hernias  are  almoEt  alwajs  irre- 
dncible,  or,  if  they  are  not  so  originsllj,  tb«j 
are  almost  snre  to  become  so  nltimatelj.  I 
have  seen  one  case,  however,  in  which  a  doable 
rnpture  of  this  kind,  of  large  aize,  remained  re- 
ducible at  the  end  of  forty  years.  The  most 
common  ceases  of  this  occurrence  are  plastic 
adhesions  between  the  protmded  parts,  or  be- 
tween these  and  the  inner  snrbce  of  the  etc; 
hot  it  happens  also  not  onfreqaently  ftom  a 
kind  of  sarcomatous  enlargement  of  the  omen- 
tum, interfering  with  its  return  tbros^h  the 
inguinal  rings.  A  hypertropbied  state  of  lite 
bowel  itself  is  another  circumstance  that  may 
render  each  a  hernia  originally  reducible  in  time 
irreducible.  However  this  may  be,  the  patieot 
generally  experiences  dragging  sensations  and 
colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  bowels 
are  almost  always  habitually  constipated.  Tbe 
Ecroui  bKBiL  tumor  is  firm,  but  somewhat  elastic  to  the 

touch,  and  quite  tolerant  of  manipulation,  ex- 
cept when  inflamed  or  irritated  by  exercise. 

A  large  irredncible  omental  hernia  occasionally  prodnces  such  an  amount  of 
pressure  as  to  cause  ealargemeut  of  the  testicle  and  spermatic  cord,  effasfoo  of 
serum  into  the  vaginal  tunic,  or  suppnration  of  this  membrane,  followed,  now 
and  then,  by  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  peritoneom,  and  the  deUlt 
of  the  patient. 

The  coverings  of  an  old  scrotal  hernia  are  often  very  thick,  dense,  and  firm, 
and  not  easily  distinguishable  fVom  each  other  in  case  of  an  operation.  Thr 
proper  sac  lies  in  immediate  contact  with  the  vaginal  tunic  of  the  testfele,  tod. 
in  order  to  reach  it,  it  is  necessary  to  divide,  in  addition  to  the  skin,  tbe  dartos, 
which  answers  here  to  the  superficial  &scia,  the  spermatic  fascia,  the  crMaaetcr 
mnscle,  and  the  infnndibulifonn  process  of  the  transverse  fascia.  No  vessel  of 
any  importance  is  involved  in  its  anatomy ;  in  old  and  targe  scrotal  hernias, 
however,  tbe  external  pndic  artery  is  often  mach  enlarged,  and  conseqneatly 
capable  of  furnishing  a  considerable  hemorrhage. 

Diagnosw. — Scrotal  hernia  is  liable  to  bo  confounded  with  other  aflections, 
particularly  with  hydrocele,  varicocele,  and  sarcocele,  chiefly,  however,  in  Its 
earlier  stages ;  for,  when  the  complaint  is  well  established,  it  is  almost  impostiUe 
to  mistake  its  real  character,  except  by  the  most  superficial  examinatioD. 

From  hydrocele  it  may  generally  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. Hernia  always  begins  above,  showing  itself,  in  the  first  instuee. 
as  a  tnmor  in  the  groin,  from  which  it  gradually  deacends  into  the  scrotuDL  In 
hydrocele  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  swelling  commencing  below,  and  gradually 
extending  upwards.  In  hernia  the  tumor  is  irregular  in  shape,  and  generally 
more  or  less  flattened  in  front  and  behind ;  whereas  in  hydrocele  it  ii  luoally 
pyriform,  being  larger  below  than  above.  In  bemia  the  testicle  is  at  the  bottom 
of  tbe  tumor,  while  in  hydrocele  it  is  at  its  posterior  surftce,  commonly  abow 
the  junction  of  the  inferior  with  the  two  superior  thirds,  though  this  arrangeawal 
is  by  no  means  constant ;  for  in  many  cases  of  bydrocelo  tbe  oi^an  lies  at  tb* 
base  of  the  swelling.  In  bemia  the  tumor  is  doughy,  or  gaseous,  not  elastic 
and  fluctuating  as  in  hydrocele;  opaque,  and  not  translncent ;  in  the  fonnf 
the  patient  usually  experiences  disagreeable  dragging  sensaUons  and  tolirkr 
pains,  especially  when  tbe  protrusion  is  very  large ;  white  in  the  latter  ht  snflbv 
no  inconvenience  save  what  results  from  tbe  volume  and  wel^l  of  the  swelling' 
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In  reducible  hernia  the  contents  of  the  F's-  409. 

toinor  are  e&siljr  replaced  when  the 

{wtieDt  is  recumbent,  but  redescend 

tbtt  moment  he  reaumee  the  erect  pos- 
ture ;     while    in    hydrocele    no    such 

changes  can  possibly  occur,  whatever 

may  bo  the  posture.     When  we  add 

to  these  symptums  the  fact  that  the 

spermatic  conl  is  always  behind  th6 

protmded  parts  in  hernia,  and,  con- 
sequently, much  less  distinct  in  its 

ontline  than  in  hydrocele,  in  which  it 

may  almost  always  be  felt  ae  a  Erm, 

roonded  body  at  the  upper  extremity 

of  the  tumor,  and  the  circumstance    A„roi»iii»roi»- .howini[iinii«tiiLi  reutionof  iheno 

that  the  opening  through  which  the  '  t°  ib*  thkIdii  mnic 

rupture  has  taken  place  may  always 

be  satisfactorily  traced  with  the  finger,  while  in  hydrocele  the  inguinal  rings 
retain  their  natural  form;  we  shall  have  no  difficulty,  at  least  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  in  arriving  at  a  correct  decision.  Much  valuable  information  may 
also  be  derived  from  the  history  of  the  case,  and  from  the  use  of  the  exploring 
needle,  which,  whenever  there  is  any  doubt,  will  not  &il  to  afford  the  requisite 
light. 

Scrotal  hernia  and  hydrocele  not  unfrequently  coexist,  constituting  a  combina- 
tion which  it  may  be  extremely  difBcnlt  to  distinguish  from  each  other.  The 
best  guides  are  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  phenomena  which  ordinarily 
characterize  the  two  affections  when  occurring  separately.  When  the  diagnosis 
is  very  obscure,  useful  information  will  be  furnished  by  the  iutroduction  of  the 
exploring  needle. 

In  most  of  these  cases  the  hydrocele  is  formed  first,  and  consequently  occupies 
the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum,  being  separated  from  the  hernial  sac  by  a  kind  of 
hour-glass  constriction.  Sometimes,  however,  the  two  tumors  are  insensibly 
blended  together ;  and  instances  are  observed — perhaps  more  frequently  than  is 
generally  supposed — in  which  the  hydrocele  is  situated  directly  in  front  of  the 
rupture ;  so  that,  if  an  operation  should  be  required,  it  would  be  necessar}',  in 
order  to  reach  the  seat  of  the  stricture,  to  carry  the  knife  across  three  distinct 
layers  of  serous  membrane,  the  most  deep-seated  being  the  proper  hernial  sac. 
Sncb  a  condition  is  most  frequent  in  advanced  age,  in  connection  with  old  bulky 
mptures.  The  complication  may  be  limited  to  one  side,  or  there  may  be  as  many 
aa  four  tnmors,  although  this  is  very  uncommon. 

Scrotal  hernia  may  always  be  readily  distinguished  from  varicocele  by  the 
peculiar  feel  which  the  enlarged  veins  in  this  disease  impart  to  the  finger,  which 
is  similar  to  that  of  a  bundle  of  earth-worms,  or  of  the  intestines  of  a  squirrel ; 
by  the  bluish  appearance  of  the  tnmor ;  and  by  the  circumstance  that  the  swelling, 
after  being  effaced,  is  always  promptly  reproduced  when  the  patient  is  placed 
erect,  and  pressure  is  applied  to  the  external  abdominal  ring.  In  reducible 
hernia,  on  tbe  contrary,  such  a  procedure  necessarily  prevent*  the  recurrence 
of  the  tumor.  In  hernia,  moreover,  the  swelling  receives  a  distinct  impulse 
under  coughing  and  other  muscular  exertion ;  while  in  varicocele  the  parts  are 
peifectly  passive. 

In  tarcocele  the  best  guides  are  the  history  of  the  case,  the  uniform  hardness 
of  the  swelling,  the  normal  state  of  the  abdominal  rings,  the  inability  of  the 
surgeoD  to  affect  the  volume  of  the  tumor  by  manipulations,  and  the  indurated 
and  distended  conditiou  of  the  scrotum.  When  the  disease  is  associated  with 
hydrocele,  a  part  of  the  tumor  will  be  likely  to  be  translucent,  soil,  and  fluc- 
tuating ;  thus  strikingly  contrasting  with  the  remainder. 

Solid  tttumrs— fibrous,  adipose,  sebaceous,  cystic,  and  encephaloid — developed 
in  the  scrotum,  testicle,  or  vaginal  tunic,  are,  in  general,  easily  distinguished  by 
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their  progress,  by  their  form  and  consistence,  by  the  nature  of  the  local  di&treio, 
and  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  constitutional  involyement. 

TreatmerU. — Scrotal  hernia,  whether  reducible,  irreducible,  or  strangulated,  is 
treated  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  hernia  of  the  groin,  of  which,  as 
was  stated  before,  it  is  merely  a  continuation.  A  suitable  truss  Is  the  proper 
remedy  for  the  reducible  variety,  and  the  prospect  of  a  permanent  cure  under  its 
influence  will  be  in  proportion,  all  other  things  being  equal,  to  the  recency  and 
small  size  of  the  tumor.  The  pad  is,  of  course,  placed  over  the  internal  riog, 
or,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  just  above  thft  external,  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  apertures,  under  such  circumstances,  not  being  forgotten.  When  the  hernia 
is  irreducible,  it  should  be  supported,  both  day  and  night,  by  a  suspensory  band- 
age, provided  with  shoulder-straps,  otherwise  it  will  answer  the  purpose  but 
indifferently.  By  means  of  such  an  apparatus,  the  patient  will  be  relieved  of 
much  of  his  inconvenience,  at  the  same  time  that  the  tumor  will  be  protected 
from  further  increase.  Great  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  bowels,  which 
should  be  constantly  maintained  in  a  soluble  condition.  The  diet  should  be  plain 
and  simple,  easy  of  digestion,  and  comprised  in  the  smallest  possible  bulk,  lest 
the  alimentary  tube  should  suffer  from  flatulence  and  fecal  distension.  AJl  vio- 
lent bodily  exertion,  fatiguing  walks,  and  exercise  on  horseback  must  be  avoided. 
The  taxis,  in  case  of  strangulation,  is  conducted  in  the  usual  way ;  and  in  divid- 
ing the  stricture,  which  will  generally  be  found  to  be  at  the  external  ring,  the 
knife  is  carried  directly  upwards. 

Congenilal  Scrotal  Hernia. — The  formation  of  congenital  scrotal  hernia  wiU 
readily  be  understood  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  testicle  is  originally  situated 
upon  the  psoas  muscle,  just  below  the  kidney,  and  that,  as  it  descends  to  the 
place  which  it  is  destined  finally  to  occupy,  it  carries  with  it  a  process  of  the 
peritoneum,  constituting  what  is  called  the  vaginal  tunic  of  this  organ.  Ordi- 
narily, the  portion  of  membrane  lying  in  the  inguinal  canal  is  closed  before  birth, 
thereby  cutting  off  all  communication  between  the  scrotum  and  the  general  abdo- 
minal cavity ;  but  at  times  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  then  an  opportuni^  is 
afforded  for  the  protrusion  of  the  abdominal  viscera  and  the  formation  of  the 
variety  of  hernia  in  question.  Occasionally,  the  testicle,  as  it  descends  towards 
the  internal  ring,  becomes  adherent  to  a  coil  of  intestine  which  it  thus  carries 
along  with  it. 

Congenital  scrotal  hernia  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  capable,  if  neglected, 
of  acquiring  a  large  bulk.  In  a  case  recently  under  my  observation,  in  a  child 
only  two  years  old,  the  tumor  was  fully  as  large  as  a  foetal  head,  and  extended 
two-thirds  down  the  thigh.  In  general,  however,  it  is  quite  small,  and  easily 
reducible ;  the  testicle  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  tumor,  and  the  vaginal  tunic, 
which  always  forms  the  proper  hernial  sac,  usually  contains  a  small  quandiy  of 
water.  The  external  coverings  of  the  tumor  are  the  same  as  in  scrotal  hernia 
of  the  adult.  The  contents  commonly  consist  of  bowel  alone,  generally  of  • 
fold  of  the  ileum ;  in  some  cases,  of  both  bowel  and  omentum ;  and  occasionally, 
though  very  rarely,  exclusively  of  omentum. 

A  reducible  congenital  scrotal  hernia  requires  the  same  management  as  an 
ordinary  inguinal  one ;  but  it  will  be  well  not  to  begin  the  treatment  with  the 
truss,  inasmuch  as  it  is  generally  impossible  for  the  little  patient  to  bear  tbe 
pressure  of  such  an  instrument  without  severe  suffering.  Instead  of  this,  the 
parts  should  be  supported  with  a  compress  and  roller,  or,  what  ia  better,  with 
a  gum-elastic  girdle,  provided  with  a  broad,  elastic  pad.  In  this  way,  ao  io- 
crease  of  the  tumor  may  be  pretty  effectually  prevented  until  the  chOd  has 
reached  the  age  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  months,  when  it  will  commonly  be  ibl^ 
to  wear  a  truss,  which  may  then  advantagepusly  replace  the  earlier  and  less  per- 
fect contrivance.  Whatever  apparatus  be  employed,  great  attention  most  be 
paid  to  cleanliness  and  to  the  prevention  of  undue  irritation  of  the  skin.  V 
worn  persistently,  a  radical  cure  may  often  be  effected  In  a  very  short  time,  as 
the  parts  at  that  period  of  life  always  manifest  a  strong  disposition  to  close  aftAT 
the  descent  of  the  testicle. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  congenital  scrotal  hernia  becomes  irreducible,  and  it  is 
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(till  more  rare  to  see  it  etraogulated.  Such  bd  event,  which  has  occasionally 
been  witnessed  within  a  tew  days  after  birth,  ia  characterized  by  the  ordiuary 
phenomeiia,  and  may,  in  general,  be  promptly  relieved  by  the  taxis.  If  this 
bils,  the  knife  mast  bo  need,  but  with  the  ntmofit  caution,  on  account  of  the 
fnat  thinneBa  of  the  external  coverings  of  the  rnpture,  and  the  liability  of  peri- 
tonitis f^om  the  division  of  the  vaginal  tnnic  of  the 
testicle,  which,  as  before  stated,  forms  here  the  proper  Fig.  410. 

hernial  sac. 

Infantile  Semia — A  very  rare  form  of  scrotal  rup- 
ture is  occasionally  met  with,  generally  described  under 
the  vague  name  of  infantile  hernia,  fig.  410,  and  re- 
tarded as  a  subdivision  of  the  congenital,  althongh  it 
bu  been  found  several  times  in  adnlte  who  had  been 
entirely  free  from  all  complaints  of  this  kind  in  early 
life.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  having  the  vaginal 
tuDtc  of  the  testicle  in  front  of  the  proper  hernial  sac, 
«o  ibat,  if  a  dissection  be  made  of  the  parts,  the  pro- 
truded viscera  will  be  seen  to  be  invested  by  three 
distinct  serous  layers,  besides  the  ordinary  external 
coTcrings.  In  other  and  more  explicit  terms,  the  com- 
mnuication  between  the  vaginal  tunic  and  the  abdominal 
cavity  ia  completely  shot  up,  but  this  membrane,  in- 
itead  of  merely  inclosing  the  testicle,  as  In  the  natural 

itate,  extends  high  up  round  the  spermatic  cord,  form-  iitkitiu  ktoui  barsik. 

mg  thus  a  sort  of  pouch,  behind  which  the  viscera  de- 

uend.  in  company  with  a  prolongation  of  the  peritoneum,  which  thus  constitutes, 
as  in  ordinary  cases  of  rupture,  the  proper  hernial  sac 


It  would  be  well  if  the  term  cmral  conid  be  altogether  dispensed  with  in 
treating  of  hernia  of  the  thigh,  and  the  word  femoral  alone  used.  Such  a 
course  would  materially  simplify  the  subject,  and  relieve  it  of  much  of  the  con- 
fusion which  has  hitherto  attended  its  study.  Under  this  conviction,  I  shall 
limit  myself  in  the  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  offer  npon  this  form  of  rupture, 
ticlusively  to  the  employment  of  the  latter  designation. 

In  femoral  hernia,  tlie  abdominal  viscera  descend  beneath  Ponpart's  ligament, 
tloDg  what  is  called  the  femoral  canal,  the  tumor,  when  fully  developed,  showing 

Ftg.  411. 


Ordiwu-r  tlM  4ad  %fpmnaet  of  Kmanl 


itKlf  at  Ui>  upper  and  inner  sur&ce  of  the  thigh,  as  represented  in  fig.  41 1.     In 
order  to  comprehend  the  precise  relations  of  the  protruded  parts  to  the  surrounding 
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structures,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recall  a  few  of  the  anatomical  cleneDti  impli- 
cated in  its  formation.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  may  be  observed  Uiat  the 
passages  along  which  the  bowel  courses,  bear  a  very  strung  resemblance  to  those 
which  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  an  inguinal  hernia  by  the  oblique  descent, 
consisting,  like  them,  of  a  canal  and  two  openings,  as  seen  in  6g.  412,  one  de- 
nominated the  internal  ring,  and  the  other 
Fig.  412.  the  external.      To  render  the   simititade 

more  pointed,  I  shall  designate  the  opeD> 
ings  as  the  femoral  rings,  and  the  inter- 
vening track  as  the  femoral  canal ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  there  are  two  inguinal 
rings  and  an  inguinal  canal. 

The  internal  femoral  ring  is  somewhat 
of  a  triangular  fignre,  being  bounded  ante- 
riorly by  Poupart's  ligament,  behind  by 
the  pnbic  bone,  externally  by  the  femoral 
vein,  and  on  the  inside  by  Oimbemat's  lig- 
ament, or  the  third  attachment  of  Pou- 
part's. This  opening  is  couBiderably  larger 
in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  and  this  is 
one,  if  not  the  principal,  reason  why  Ihti 
variety  of  rupture  is  so  much  more  frequent 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  It  is  nat- 
urally closed  by  a  lymphatic  ganglion  lad 
a  small  qaantity  of  cellulofatty  matter, 
»JrT'Tb"«t^"  "^d"  ^  .tj"t«rriT'  *''*'*=''  ''^"^  generally  offer  not  a  little  re- 
rftBiionofthJ'ptftMindii^MianKiM.''*/  Tha  Blstauco  to  the  descont  of  the  abdominal 
■ceubDium.  viscefa.    The  external  femoral  ring,  usually 

called  the  saphenous  opening,  because  it  is 
here  that  the  saphenous  vein  empties  into  the  great  femoral,  is  of  an  ovoidsl 
shape,  very  spacious,  and  bounded  by  the  creseeotic  edge  which  is  formed  hero 
by  the  femoral  aponenrosis.  It  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  lymphatic  glands, 
as  well  as  by  a  large  mass  of  dense,  cellulo-adipoae  Bubstanee,  forming  what  is 
termed  the  cribri/vrm /aacia,  a  structure  playing  an  important  part  in  the  anit- 
omy  of  femoral  hernia.  The  canal  between  the  two  openings  now  described  is 
very  short,  especially  in  front,  its  wall  here  being  formed  solely  by  the  Uppef 
lunated  border  of  the  external  ring,  known  as  Key's  ligament.  The  posterior 
wall,  on  the  contrary,  is  much  longer,  and  is  represented  by  the  pubic  porLioa 
of  the  femoral  aponeurosis.  Thus  constituted,  the  passage  is  lined  by  a  pro- 
longation of  the  transverse  fascia  in  front  and  of  the  iliac  behind,  together  with  a 
thin  layer  of  cell ulo- adipose  tissue,  which,  lying  immediately  beneath  the  former 
fascia,  is  continuous  above  with  the  cellulo-fatty  matter  which  aids  in  filling  op 
the  internal  ring,  and  below  with  the  cribriform  fascia.  Thia  substance,  it  may 
now  he  remarked,  forms  what  is  called  the  proper  fascia  of  femoral  hernia. 

The  abdominal  viscera,  passing  down  the  thigh,  through  the  opening!  here 
described,  clothe  themselves  with  a  portion  of  peritoneum,  which  thus,  as  in  (he 
other  varieties  of  the  complaint,  constitutes  the  proper  hernial  sac.  If,  there- 
fore, a  dissection  be  made  of  the  coverings  of  the  tumor,  extending  from  wilhoat 
inwards,  they  will  be  found  to  present  tbemselveB  in  the  following  order : — skio, 
superficial  fascia,  cribriform  fascia,  the  funnel-shaped  process  of  the  tran^rerse 
fascia,  the  proper  fascia,  and,  lastly,  the  peritoneum.  The  position  of  the  epi- 
gastric artery  and  the  spermatic  cord  is  deserving  of  particular  notice  in  relation 
to  this  variety  of  rupture.  The  former  always  lies  on  the  out«dc  of  the  tuinor, 
close  to  its  neck,  while  the  latter  lies  above  and  internally.  The  obturator  artery, 
when  given  off  by  a  trunk  common  to  it  and  the  epigastric,  as  it  is  supposed  to 
be  in  one  case  out  of  every  four,  arrangea  itself  along  the  anterior  and  upper  put 
of  the  tumor. 

The  contents  of  a  femoral  bemis  usually  consist  exclusively  of  Bmoll  iuteatiiK, 
generally  a  portion  of  the  ileum,  especially  iu  cases  of  recent  standing;  hut 
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I'nder  oppoaite  ciTcumsUncea,  and,  in  pBrticnIar,  when  the  tumor  is  bulky,  both 
Luwel  Bud  omeatum  frcqueotlf  enter  into  its  composition.  iDstances  in  which 
oiaentum  alone  protrudes  are  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  and  I  have  a  preparation. 
Liken  from  an  old  lady  of  upwards  of  seventy,  who  had  long  labored  nuder  double 
feiDoral  rupture,  in  which  the  coDt^nta  are  exclusively  of  this  character.  Exam- 
ples are  met  with,  although  rarely,  in  which  the  tumor  is  composed  rf  the  ovary 
tail  Fallopian  tube,  of  the  uterus,  or  of  the  uterus,  Fallopian  tube,  ovary,  and 
TBgina.  A  coae  has  beeD  recorded  in  which  the  urinary  bladder  was  the  part 
protruded.     Femoral  hernia  occasionally  coexists  with  Inguinal. 

The  tumor  iu  femoral  heraia  is  always  small  compared  with  that  of  inguinal 
beniia,  seldom  exceeding  the  size  of  an  almond,  and  occasionally  hardly  attain- 
ing that  of  a  nutmeg.    Sometimes,  however, 

its  balk  is  qnit«  eitraordiuary,  equalling  Fig-  413. 

tbu  of  a  fist,  or  even  that  of  a  fcetal  head, 
ts  in  fig.  413.  Id  the  latter  case,  the 
tumor  ia  commonly  of  s  globular  shape, 
whereas,  ordinarily,  it  is  of  an  elongated 
ovoiilal  figure,  longer  in  the  transverse 
diameter  thou  in  the  vortical.  The  hernia 
mij  be  complete  or  incomplete,  as  in  the 
inguinal  varieties  of  the  complaint.  In  the 
fonuer  case,  the  viscera  escape  at  the  ex- 
ternal ring,  and  form  a  tnmor  which  lies  on 
the  tipper  and  inner  surface  of  the  thigh, 
ioimediately  helow  Ponpart's  ligament,  and 
a  lillle  external  to  tfae  spine  of  the  puhes. 
In  order  to  roach  this  point,  the  parts  are 
obliged,  upon  arriving  at  the  external  ring, 
to  change  their  direction,  passing  upwards 
towards  the  groin  instead  of  downwards 
towards  the  knee,  and  in  doing  this  the  two 
portions  are  doubled  upon  each  other.  The 
najwn  of  this  change  of  direction,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  ia  so  important  in  relation 
to  the  proper  employment  of  the  taxis,  ia  the  manner  in  which  the  saphcnons 
vein  enters  the  femoral,  and  the  peculiar  connection  of  the  cellular  tissue,  at  the 
lower  margin  of  the  external  ring,  with  the  femoral  aponeurosis.  The  barrier 
thus  formed,  however.  Is  sometimes  broken  down,  and  then  the  hernia  not  only 
descends  dong  the  thigh,  but  often  acquires  an  extraordinary  bulk  in  conse- 

Soence  of  the  restraint  being  thus  taken  off.     In  the  incomplete  form  of  the 
isorder,  the  tumor  is  always  very  amall  ;  and 
it  is  eu  this  account  that  the  true  nature  of  the  F>g-  414. 

case  ia  very  liable  to  be  overlooked,  the  intercept- 
ed portion  of  bowel  occasionally  not  exceeding 
ooe-third,  one -half,  or  two-thirdsof  the  diameter 
of  the  tube.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  most  dangerous 
fortn  of  hernia,  similar,  in  every  respect,  to 
concealed,  interstitial,  or  interparietal  hernia  of 
the  groin,  described  in  a  previous  page.  In 
the  cose  from  which  the  sketch,  fig.  414,  was 
taken,  the  protruded  part  was  hardly  the  size 
of  a  pea-nut  without  its  shell. 

Femoral  hernia,  as  already  stated,  is  much 
more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men.  Of  401 
cases,  analyzed  by  Frickh5Q'er,  352  occurred  in 
fiimalas  and  only  55  in  males.  The  complaint 
ia  occasionally  noticed  in  children,  but  very 
«eldom  before  the  twelfth  year.  J. u™rt ^"t^ t!.T,ib^\^  n.'.M  I^ 

Diagtunna. — Femoral  hernia  is  liable  to  be     ib.  i.Doni  nog. 
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mistaken  for  other  affections,  from  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  thai  it 
should  be  distingaisbed.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  inguinal  hernia^  psoas 
abscess,  varix  of  the  saphenous  rein,  and  enlargement  of  the  Ijmpbatic  glands 

In  regard  to  the  distinction  between  femoral  and  inguinal  hernia,  little 
difficulty  can  arise  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  former,  the  neck  of  the 
tumor  is  below  Pouport's  ligament,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  above.  A  good  plan, 
therefore,  in  cases  of  doubt,  is  to  trace  the  course  of  this  ligament  along  its 
inner  half  with  the  finger,  when,  if  it  be  found  to  be  overlapped  by  the  swelling; 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  hernia  is  inguinal,  it  being  well  Imown  that  afbmoral 
hernia  rarely,  if  ever,  ascends  so  high  up.  Besides,  important  information  may 
be  gained  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  inguinal  and  femoral  rings,  the  forraer 
of  which,  in  particular,  will  always  readily  admit  the  tip  of  the  finger  when  it  is 
not  occupied  by  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  tumor  are 
not  to  be  disregarded.  In  femoral  hernia  it  is  small  and  transversely  elongated ; 
in  inguinal,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  comparatively  large,  and  of  an  Irregular,  hemi- 
spherical shape.  In  the  former,  the  tumor  is  fixed,  and,  when  strangulated,  soon 
becomes  very  tender ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  movable,  and  does  not  suffer  so  early, 
nor  are  the  constitutional  symptoms  usually  so  urgent. 

Psoas  abscess  occasionally  points  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  forming  a  tumor, 
of  variable  size  and  shape,  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  which  may 
be  mistaken  for  femoral  hernia.  The  error  will  be  most  likely  to  occur  when  the 
swelling  is  small  and  recent ;  even  then,  however,  a  little  care  will  generally 
suffice  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  The  best  guides  are  the  history  of  die  ease^ 
the  flexed  condition  of  the  thigh,  with  a  certain  degree  of  lameness,  and  the  fkct 
that  the  swelling  always  readily  disappears  under  pressure  during  recumbency. 

Yarix  of  the  saphenous  vein  at  its  entrance  into  the  femoral,  or  of  botii  vessels 
at  this  point,  is  sometimes  met  with,  and  has  occasionally  been  treated  as  a 
femoral  rupture.  Such  an  error  implies  the  most  culpable  carelessness,  for  it 
could  certainly  not  be  committed  by  any  one  who  has  the  slightest  tact  or  ex- 
perience in  examining  patients.  The  diagnosis  will  always  be  easy  when  it  is 
recollected  that  a  varix  is  much  softer  than  a  femoral  hernia ;  that  it  has  a  pecu- 
liar knotty  feel ;  that  it  always  coexists  with  varicose  enlargement  of  the  saphenous 
vein  below;  and  that,  after  having  been  effaced  by  manipulation,  It  speedOy 
reappears  under  pressure  applied  to  the  femoral  vein  just  above  the  external 
ring,  when  the  patient  stands  up,  no  such  effect  following  if  the  tumor  is  hernial. 

The  lymphatic  glands,  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  are  liable  to 
enlargement,  both  acute  and  chronic,  and  numerous  instances  have  occurred  of 
errors  of  diagnosis  between  this  disease  and  femoral  hernia,  a  rupture  having 
been  laid  open  for  a  supposed  abscess,  and  an  inflamed  ganglion  treated  as  a 
rupture.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  always  easy  to  discriminate  between  these  tvo 
affections ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  a  case  where  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  part  and  a  proper  inquiry  into  the  previous  symptoms  would  not 
promptly  dispel  all  doubt  in  relation  to  its  real  character.  When  symptoms  of 
strangulation  exist,  along  with  a  tumor  of  a  suspicious  nature,  and  one  which 
does  not  promptly  yield  to  antiphlogistic  measures,  the  rule  is  to  operate,  both 
in  this  and  in  the  other  varieties  of  hernia.  What  complicates  these  cases  occa- 
sionally, and  embarrasses  the  diagnosis,  is  the  coexistence  of  glandular  enlai]^ 
ment  and  femoral  hernia,  the  latter  of  which  is  then  apt  to  be  very  small  and 
concealed  by  the  former. 

Treatment. — Reducible  femoral  hernia  must  be  treated  with  a  well-a^fosted 
truss,  constructed  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  used  for  inguinal  hernia.  H 
should  rest  over  the  hips  midway  between  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  gtett 
trochanter,  and  should  be  provided  with  a  small,  slender  blodc,  very  convex  <m 
the  surface,  and  fastened  to  its  spring  nearly  at  a  right  angle.  The  ol^ect  sfaould 
be  to  concentrate  the  pressure  as  much  as  possible,  which  cannot  be  done  vlieii 
the  pad  is  broad  and  flat,  on  account  of  the  constant  motion  of  the  pedtn^ 
muscle.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  permit  the  block  to  exert  any  injariooe  eom- 
pression  upon  the  femoral  vein,  which,  by  embarrassing  the  return  of  ihe  Mood, 
might  thus  occasion  serious  mischief  in  the  limb  below,  as  anasarca,  and  e^rB 
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actire  iDflammation.  The  precise  spot  where  the  pressure  is  to  be  made  is  just 
below  Poupart's  li|pimeDt,  and  a  little  external  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  directly 
in  the  line  of  the  femoral  canal  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  external  ring,  it 
being  impossible,  by  any  contrivance  yet  devised,  to  concentrate  the  pressure 
upon  the  internal  ring.  It  is  for  this  reason,  in  part,  that  a  femoral  hernia  is  so 
acldom  radically  relieved,  the  other  causes  of  failure  being  found  in  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  boundaries  of  the  internal  ring,  these  being  partly  osseous  and 
partly  ligamentous,  and,  therefore,  in  great  measure,  insusceptible  of  adhesive 
ftctioD.  A  truss,  then,  in  this  variety  of  rupture,  should  be  worn  rather  as  a 
retentive  apparatus  than  one  designed  to  bring  about  a  permanent  cure.  Owing 
to  the  circumstance,  however,  just  aUuded  to,  it  is  questionable  whether  a  small 
portion  of  the  hernia  does  not  generally  remain  above  the  block  of  the  instru- 
ment, within  the  mouth  of  the  internal  ring. 

The  irreducible  hernia  of  the  thigh  is  best  supported  by  a  truss  with  a  hollow 
pad,  80  arranged  as  to  receive  and  accommodate  the  protruded  mass,  and  thus 
protect  it  fh>m  fiirther  increase,  as  well  as  fh)m  external  injury.  A  piece  of  tin, 
silver,  or  gutta-percha,  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  tumor,  well  padded,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  narrow  margin,  would  answer  a  good  purpose  in  such  a  case.  The 
neck  of  the  pad,  or  the  part  which  intervenes  between  the  pad  and  the  spring  of 
the  truss,  might  be  composed  of  some  elastic  substance,  to  enable  these  two  por- 
tions to  move  upon  each  other  in  the  various  attitudes  of  the  thigh  and  body. 
A  proper  support  of  this  form  of  rupture  is  particularly  important,  since,  if  it  be 
permitted  to  increase,  it  may  acquire  a  large  bulk,  and  thus  greatly  interfere  with 
the  petient^s  occupation,  not  to  mention  other  inconvenience,  and  the  risk  of 
strangulation. 

For  the  relief  of  strangulated  femoral  hernia  the  taxis  is  employed  ;  early,  if 
possible,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  an  operation,  and  gently,  in  order  that  no 
bmrm  may  befall  the  compressed  and  entangled  structures.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
practical  moment  to  remember  that  the  symptoms  here  are  always,  other  things 
being  equal,  much  more  urgent  than  in  strangulated  inguinal  rupture,  and  that 
mortification  occasionally  takes  place  within  less  than  twenty-four  hour^  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident  Time,  then,  is  a  matter  of  immense  consequence 
in  nearly  all  cases  of  this  description.  With  a  view  of  affording  the  taxis  the 
beat  chance  of  success,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  position  of  the 
patient,  the  head,  shoulders,  and  pelvis  being  thoroughly  elevated,  the  legs  flexed 
upon  the  thighs,  and  the  thighs  upon  the  pelvis,  and  both  limbs,  but  especially 
the  affected  one,  strongly  rotated  inwards.  The  object  of  the  latter  procedure 
is  to  relax,  as  completely  as  possible,  the  lunated  margin  of  the  external  ring, 
which,  particularly  in  the  more  perfectly  developed  forms  of  the  affection,  always 
exerts  a  very  powerful  constricting  influence.  For  want  of  this  precaution,  the 
practitioner,  unacquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  this  region,  often  signally  fails 
in  accomplishing  his  object,  whereas,  if  he  pursued  a  proper  course,  he  would, 
periiaps,  experience  little,  if  any,  difficulty.  The  effect  which  this  structure  ex- 
erts upon  the  reduction  of  the  protruded  parts  is  well  exemplified  upon  the  dead 
mbjecty  when  the  limb  is  alternately  everted  and  inverted  after  a  coil  of  intestine 
has  been  pushed  through  the  femoral  canal  and  brought  out  at  the  external  ring. 
It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  former  movement  invariably  pinches  and  compresses 
the  bowel,  while  the  latter  relaxes  it,  and  thus  places  it  in  a  better  condition  for 
prompt  and  safe  replacement. 

The  important  rule  now  described  being  complied  with,  and  the  patient  being 
brought  under  the  influence  of  ansesthesia,  the  next  step  is  to  draw  the  tumor 
downwards  and  slightly  inwards,  to  efface  the  elbow  which  it  forms  with  the 
femoral  canal,  and  to  bring*  it  opposite  the  external  ring.  The  parts  are  now 
pushed  directly  backwards,  so  as  to  get  them  fairly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  lunated 
edffe  of  the  ring,  when,  the  pressure  being  next  made  in  an  upward  direction,  the 
reanction  is,  in  general,  easily  accomplished.  It  is  seldom  that  the  bowel  ascends 
with  a  gurgling  noise,  unless  the  protrusion  is  large,  when  the  sound  may  be  as 
distinct  as  m  ordinary  inguinal  hernia. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  the  taxis  should  be  persisted  in  must,  of 
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coarse,  be  influenced  by  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case ;  but  it  maj  be 
stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  should  be  considerably  less  than  in  hernia  of  the 
groin :  the  efforts,  too,  should,  if  possible,  be  conducted  with  more  gentleness, 
and  no  auxiliary  measures,  save  anaesthesia  and  blood-letting,  should  ordinarily 
be  called  into  requisition.  If  the  symptoms  are  not  urgent,  or  denotivo  of  inr 
flammation  of  the  part  and  peritoneum,  trial  may  be  made,  after  the  first  failure 
of  the  taxis,  of  anodynes  and  topical  applications,  either  cold  or  warm,  care  being 
taken,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  maintain  the  body  and  limbs  in  a  position  faTorable 
to  spontaneous  redaction.  If,  after  a  certain  period,  the  protruded  parts  do  not 
return,  or  if,  after  a  second  effort,  the  taxis  again  fail,  the  symptoms  gradually, 
but  steadily,  advancing,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  having  recourse  to  the  knife. 
To  wait  longer  might  endanger  both  the  part  and  system. 

An  operation  being  determined  upon,  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  in  the  operation  for  inguinal  hernia,  when  an  incision  is  made  over  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tumor,  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament,  and  intersected  by 
another  carried  down  perpendicularly  towards  its  base ;  or,  instead  of  this,  a 
T-shaped  incision  is  made  ;  or,  if  the  hernia  is  very  diminutive,  a  single  vertical 
cut  may  suffice.  The  skin  and  cellular  tissue  being  thus  divided,  tne  greatest 
caution  will  be  required  in  executing  the  remaining  steps  of  the  operation. 
Layer  after  layer  is  now  elevated,  and  divided  upon  the  grooved  director,  any 
lymphatic  glands  that  may  come  in  the  way  of  the  knife  being  pushed  aside  be- 
yond the  reach  of  harm.  The  cribriform  fascia  is  often  of  considerable  thickness, 
especially  in  corpulent  subjects,  and,  along  with  the  glands  involved  in  its  sub- 
stance, forms  a  confused  mass,  difficult  to  unravel.  This  having  been  penetrated, 
the  next  structure  that  presents  itself  is  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  below  which,  and  in  immediate  contact  with  the  hernial  sac,  is  a 
thin  stratum  of  cellular  tissue,  intermixed  with  a  few  granules  of  fat.  Dividing 
this,  if  possible,  with  increased  caution,  the  operator  next  searches  for  the  seat 
of  the  stricture,  which  will  usually  be  found  at  the  lunated  edge  of  the  external 
ring,  especially  at  its  outer  and  upper  part,  at  Gimbernat^s  ligament,  or  at 
Poupart's  ligament  This  examination  may  be  made  with  the  grooved  director, 
or,  what  is  preferable,  with  the  finger,  which  is  followed  immediately  with  the 
probe-pointed  bistoury,  or  hernia-knife,  with  which  the  resisting  structure  is 
slightly  notched,  the  smallest  incision  being  generally  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
The  protruded  parts  are  next  gently  compressed  with  a  view  of  unloading  the 
bowel  of  its  contents,  and  the  omentum  of  its  blood,  after  which  they  are  care- 
fully returned  into  the  abdomen,  the  sac  being  left  intact.  But  it  may  happen 
that  the  stricture  is  seated  within  the  sac,  particularly  if  the  hernia  is  large  and 
old,  and  then  the  sac  must,  of  course,  be  laid  open,  its  division  being  effected  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  inguinal  hernia,  only  more  cautiously,  because  the  sac 
is  usually  drawn  very  tightly  over  its  contents,  and  seldom  contains  more  than  a 
few  drops  of  serum.  Finally,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  femoral  hernia,  consequent 
upon  wounds,  the  external  coverings  are  sometimes  so  extremely  thin  as  to  pc^ 
mit  the  peristaltic  motions  of  the  bowel  to  be  seen. 

In  dividing  the  stricture  in  femoral  hernia,  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
remember  the  relations  which  the  tumor  bears  to  the  femoral  vein,  the  epigastric 
and  obturator  arteries,  and  the  spermatic  cord,  lest  these  important  structares 
should  be  interfered  with  and  a  copious,  if  not  fatal,  hemorrhage  be  the  result 
To  accomplish  this  object,  the  safest  rule  is  to  carry  the  knife  upwards  with  a 
very  slight  inclination  inwards,  and  to  keep  it  as  much  as  possible  behind  Poa* 
part's  ligament.  If  the  instrument  were  to  be  directed  outwards,  the  femoral 
vein  might  be  punctured,  as  has  happened  in  more  than  one  instance ;  if  inwarda« 
the  spermatic  cord  might  be  endangered ;  and  if  too  far  forwards,  the  obturator 
artery,  should  it  lie  in  front  of  the  tumor,  as  it  does  when  it  is  given  off  by  the 
epigastric,  might  be  wounded.  Seeing  how  closely  the  tumor  is  embraced  by 
these  important  structures,  the  surgeon  should  be  most  cautious  in  his  more* 
ments,  taking  care,  above  all  things,  to  make  as  little  use  of  the  knife  as  possiUfi 
in  dividing  the  stricture.  It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if  the  edge  of  the  Instroment 
were  quite  blunt,  and  if  the  necessary  division  were  effected  with  a  kind  of  saving 
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motion,  as  such  a  procedure  would  afford  the  vessels  in  question  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping  injury.  Should  hemorrhage,  however,  arise,  despite  the  utmost 
precaution,  it  must  at  once  be  arrested  by  the  ligature ;  or,  when  this  is  imprac- 
Ucable,  on  account  of  the  inaccessible  situation  of  the  vessel,  by  means  of  pres- 
sure, eitlier  with  the  finger  of  a  relay  of  assistants,  or  an  appropriate  compress 
aod  bandage,  retained  until  all  danger  of  bleeding  is  over. 

The  after-treatment  is  the  same  as  in  inguinal  hernia ;  and  similar  precautions 
are  necessary  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  truss  when  the  patient  begins  to  walk 
about 

Anomalous  forma  of  Femoral  Hernia. — In  addition  to  the  varieties  of  femoral 
nipture  above  described,  there  are  several  others,  which,  although  extremely 
rare,  deserve  brief  notice.  These  anomalies,  for  so  they  should  be  considered, 
refer  chiefly  to  the  passage  of  the  protruded  parts  and  the  relation  which  they 
bear  to  the  neighboring  vessels,  and  to  the  shape,  size,  and  contents  of  the 
tomor. 

Hesselbach  mentions  an  instance  in  which  the  sac  of  the  rupture  had  de- 
scended behind  Poupart's  ligament,  between  the  femoral  vessels  and  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  It  lay  under  cover  of  the  iliac  portion  of 
the  femora]  aponeurosis,  its  neck  being  crossed  by  the  internal  circumflex  iliac 
artery.  Mr.  Stanley  met  with  one  in  which  the  sac,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
lay  directly  in  fVont  of  the  vessels ;  and  in  another  case,  mentioned  by  the 
same  author,  it  passed  out  of  the  abdomen  external  to  these  vessels,  but  close 
to  them. 

Cloquot  also  describes  a  case  in  which  the  parts  had  descended  in  front  of  the 
vessels  of  the  thigh.  The  same  anatomist  saw  an  instance  in  which  the  tumor 
bad  passed  through  an  opening  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  sheath,  so  that  it  lay 
immediately  upon  the  pectineal  muscle,  and  consequently  behind  the  artery  and 
vein,  separated  from  them  only  by  the  deep-seated  portion  of  the  fascia. 

In  nearly  all  of  these  anomalous  cases  the  epigastric  artery,  or  this  vessel 
and  the  obturator,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  sac  of  the  hernia,  either 
crossing  it  in  front,  or  running  closely  along  its  inner  surface.  Hence,  if  the 
point  of  the  knife  be  used  in  the  division  of  the  stricture  or  the  deep-seated 
coverings  of  the  tumor,  a  troublesome,  if  not  a  fatal,  hemorrhage  will  almost  be 
inevitable. 

The  surface  of  the  femoral  hernia,  instead  of  being  smooth  and  uniform,  as  it 
generally  is,  is  sometimes  remarkably  constricted,  having  a  kind  of  hour-glass 
appearance,  caused  either  by  the  passage  of  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  or  by 
the  unequal  compression  of  the  overlying  fascia. 

Occasionally,  again,  the  sac  is  multilocular,  or  divided  into  several  compaTt- 
menta.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Monro  there  were  not  less  than  four  such  cavities, 
of  which  three  communicated  with  each  other. 

The  parts  are  sometimes  included  in  a  double  sac.  Chevalier  met  with  two 
instances  in  which  a  sac  containing  bowel  lay  within  another  sac,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  fill  up  completely  the  aperture,  to  which  it  was  firmly  adherent  A 
similar  case  has  been  reported  by  Dupnytren. 

Ordinarily  the  femoral  rupture  is  very  diminutive,  its  volume  not  exceeding 
that  of  a  small  almond  or  a  pigeon's  egg.  Now  and  then,  however,  an  instance 
occurs  in  which  the  tumor  descends  half  way  down  the  thigh,  or  fills  up  almost 
completely  the  space  between  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium 
and  the  pubic  symphysis.  A  unique  case  of  a  large  femoral  hernia,  the  walls 
of  which  were  so  thin  as  to  permit  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowel  to  be  per- 
ceived, has  been  recorded  by  Thompson. 

Although  the  femoral  hernia  is  generally  composed  entirely  of  intestine,  an 
instance  occasionally  occurs  where  the  contents  are  exclusively  omental.  I 
recollect  a  case  of  double  femoral  rupture  in  an  old  lady,  whose  body  I  examined 
after  death,  in  which  each  tumor  contained  merely  a  process  of  omentum,  one  of 
which  had  become  much  enlarged  and  indurated  from  its  protracted  imprisonment 
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UBiBILIGAL  HERNIA. 

In  umbilical  hernia  the  abdominal  viscera  are  protmded  at  the  umbilical  ring, 
or  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  navel.  The  complaint  is  much  more  fVequent  in 
women  than  in  men.  Thus,  of  2775  cases  of  umbilical  hernia  reported  bj  the 
London  Truss  Society,  2111  occurred  in  the  female,  and  only  664  in  the  male, 
or  in  the  proportion  of  about  100  to  24.  The  affection  displays  some  variety 
according  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  foetus,  in  the  infant,  and  in  the  adult. 

a.  In  the  Foetus, — Umbilical  hernia  of  the  foetus  is  always  dependent  upon 
defective  development  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  frequently  associated 
with  malformation  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  hare-lip,  bifid  spine,  club-foot, 
or  extrophy  of  the  bladder.  In  a  case  under  my  care,  the  infant  bad  hypospadias 
and  an  additional  finger  on  each  hand. 

The  contents  of  an  umbilical  hernia  usually  consist  of  a  coil  of  the  small  in- 
testine, or  of  this  portion  of  the  bowel  and  of  the  colon,  sometimes  of  the  hrer, 
occasionally  of  the  spleen,  and  now  and  then,  but  very  rarely,  of  the  stomach. 
The  affection  has  been  noticed  at  a  very  early  period  of  foetal  existence,  though 
it  is  most  common  during  the  latter  stages  of  pregnancy.  The  tumor  varies  in 
volume,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  deficiency  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
from  that  of  a  thimble  to  that  of  a  fist  It  has  a  proper  hernial  sac,  but  no 
cutaneous  covering,  its  external  investment  consisting  of  the  transparent  envelop 
of  the  umbilical  cord,  united  to  the  peritoneum  by  a  thin  layer  of  cellular  tissue. 
The  umbilical  vessels  are  sometimes  separated  by  the  protmded  viscera,  and  tbe 
cord  is  generally  situated  at  the  inferior  margin  of  the  tumor,  or  a  little  to  one 
side  of  it. 

When  the  umbilical  tumor  is  large,  death  usually  takes  place  within  a  few  days 
after  birth,  from  the  effects  apparently  of  peritoneal  irritation.  If  tbe  chUd 
survives,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  bring  about  a  permanent  cure  by  transfixing 
the  edges  of  the  umbilical  ring  with  several  delicate  pins,  and  winding  round 
each,  in  an  elliptical  form,  a  well-waxed  ligature,  as  in  the  common  hare-b'p 
suture.  In  performing  the  operation  care  is  taken  not  to  interfere  in  the  slight- 
est degree  with  the  peritoneum ;  the  pins  should  be  retained  the  better  part  of  a 
week,  and  the  abdomen  should  be  thoroughly  supported  in  the  intervals,  as  well 
as  foe  some  time  after,  by  broad  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  or  a  gum-ehistic 
bandage. 

b.  In  the  Child, — Umbilical  hernia  in  the  child  generally  comes  on  within 
the  first  two  or  three  months  after  birth,  and  cases  occur  where  it  is  congenital, 
or  where  it  shows  itself  soon  after  the  first  severe  paroxysm  of  crying.  What- 
ever may  be  the  period  of  its  evolution,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease  is  a 
succession  of  violent  muscular  efforts,  by  which  the  abdominal  viscera  are  for* 
cibly  impelled  against  the  umbilical  aperture,  before  it  has  had  time  to  become 
completely  obliterated.  The  tumor,  which  rarely  exceeds  a  common  miff  hie  in 
bulk,  is  either  hemispherical  or  conical,  soft  and  gaseous  in  its  consistence,  sod 
sensibly  impressed  by  crying,  laughing,  coughing,  or  sneezing ;  retiring  ander 
pressure,  and  reappearing  immediately  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  IC  sA^ 
the  reduction  has  been  effected,  the  finger  is  inserted  into  the  opening,  it  wiD 
be  found  to  be  of  a  circnlar  shape,  with  sharp  and  well-defined  edges.  Tbe 
coverings  of  the  tumor  are  the  skin,  cellular  tissue,  and  peritoneum,  its  ordioiry 
contents  being  small  intestine ;  very  rarely  omentum,  or  omentum  and  {ntestine. 
In  a  case  related  by  Cabrolius,  the  hernia  consistnl  solely  of  the  bladder,  the 
child,  a  female,  having  been  bom  with  obstruction  of  the  urethra.  The  organ 
soon  gave  way  externally,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  free  discharge  of  the  urine  to 
this  direction.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  however,  the  natural  channel  was  restored 
by  operation,  the  fistule  closed,  and  the  hernia  gradually  disappeared. 

An  umbilical  hernia  in  the  child  mnst  be  treated  by  the  same  means,  or.  at 
all  events,  according  to  the  same  principles,  as  a  rupture  of  the  same  kiod  in 
the  adult  If  the  disorder  receives  early  attention,  a  radical  cure  may  ofken  b« 
effected  in  a  very  short  time,  as  there  is  always,  at  this  period,  a  great  lendeoej 
to  contraction  of  the  umbilical  ring.     Sometimes,  indeed,  the  hernia  disappean 
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spoDtaDeousIr,  even  after  it  has  made  considerable  progress,  especially  when  the 
general  bealth  is  good,  when  there  is  not  much  obesity,  and,  above  all,  when  care 
is  taken  to  avoid  the  exciting  causes  of  the  complaint.  Such  a  fortunate  event, 
however,  is  very  uncommon ;  hence  the  best  plan  always  is  not  to  wait  for  it,  but 
to  treat  the  case  at  once  with  a  retentive  apparatus,  adapted  to  the  age  and 
comfort  of  the  little  sufferer.  The  contrivance  from  which  most  benefit  is  to  be 
expected  is  a  leather,  wooden,  ivory,  gutta-percha,  or  metallic  pad,  of  a  circular 
shape,  perfectly  flat,  and  large  enough  to  overlap  the  edges  of  the  ring,  and  con- 
fined by  a  few  broad  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  carried  completely  round  the  body. 
Over  this,  a  broad  gum-elastic  band  should  be  worn,  in  order  to  give  due  support 
to  the  whole  abdomen.  If  the  child  has  attained  the  age  of  two  or  three  years, 
a  proper  truss  should  be  used,  such  as  that  worn  in  this  variety  of  hernia  in  the 
adult 

c.  In  the  AduU. — In  the  umbilical  hernia  in  the  adult  the  tumor  is  usually 
globular,  or  pyrifbrm,  and,  from  not  being  larger  originally  than  the  end  of  the 
finger,  it  may,  as  it  increases  in  age,  acquire  an  enormous  volume,  extending, 
perhaps,  as  low  down  as  the  pubes.  In  corpulent  persons  it  often  manifests  a 
dispomtion  to  insinuate  itself  beneath  the  skin,  within  the  adipose  matter,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  it  sometimes  forms  hardly  any  perceptible  enlargement, 
as  it  does  when  the  subject  is  emaciated.  A  hernia  in  such  a  state  is  peculiarly 
dangerous  if  it  happens  to  become  strangulated,  from  its  liability  to  be  overlooked, 
and,  therefore,  mismanaged.  An  instance  of  a  fatal  mistake  of  this  kind  occurred, 
some  years  ago,  in  the  hands  of  a  medical  friend,  a  man  of  great  intelligence, 
who  never  suspected  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  until  it  was  revealed  by  dis- 
section after  death.  The  patient  was  a  married  woman,  whose  abdomen  was 
baded  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  fat,  beneath  which  a  large,  strangulated 
umbilical  hernia  existed. 

An  umbilical  hernia  in  the  adult  generally  contains  omentum,  or  omentum 
and  a  portion  of  the  colon ;  sometimes  small  intestine,  but  very  rarely  alone. 
Many  years  ago  I  dissected  the  body  of  a  woman,  the  mother  of  three  children, 
in  whom  the  hernia  was  composed  exclusively  of  the  gravid  uterus,  near  the 
fall  period  of  gestation.  The  centre  of  the  tumor  bore  distinct  evidence  of  the 
remains  of  the  umbilicus.  An  instance  of  a  double  umbilical  hernia  occasion- 
ally oocQTB.  The  coverings  of  the  tumor  consist  of  the  skin,  superficial  fascia, 
and  peritoneum,  the  latter  of  which,  especially  in  cases  of  long  standing,  is  some- 
times very  thin,  or  thin  at  one  point  and  thickened  at  another.  The  umbilical 
ring  is  generally  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  tumor. 

The  most  common  causes  of  this  form  of  rupture  are  laborious  parturition,  preg- 
nancy, and  habitual  straining  at  stool.  Females  are  much  more  subject  to  it 
thaa  males,  and  fat  persons  than  lean ;  it  is  rarely  met  with  before  the  age  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty,  or  until  after  the  abdomen  has  become  enlarged  and  pendu- 
lous from  incessant  distension  of  it«  walls.  Constipation  of  the  bowels,  flatulence, 
colicky  pains,  nausea,  and  other  evidence  of  gastro-intestinal  disorder  are  com- 
mon attendants  upon  this  variety  of  hernia. 

The  diagnosis  of  umbilical  hernia  is  generally  sufficiently  easy.  When  any 
difflcalty  arises  it  is  usually  due  to  the  existence  of  a  fatty  tumor,  an  instance 
of  which  occasionally  occurs  in  the  linea  alba,  where,  especially  if  it  is  small, 
it  may  be  mistaken  for  an  omental  rupture.  Scarpa  very  candidly  confesses 
that  he  once  committed  an  error  of  this  kind.  A  woman  was  seized  with  colic 
and  nausea,  accompanied  with  constipation  and  painful  tympanitis.  A  tumor, 
the  size  of  a  large  nut,  existed  just  below  the  umbilicus,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
middle  line.  Convinced  that  it  was  a  strangulated  hernia,  an  operation  was 
performed,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  tumor  was  merely  a  small  mass  of 
Lard  fat. 

The  means  best  calculated  for  the  retention  of  a  small  umbilical  rupture  in  the 
adult  is  a  truss  with  a  wooden  block,  at  least  two  inches  in  diameter,  slightly 
convex  upon  its  abdominal  surface,  and  secured  to  an  elastic  spring,  long  enough 
to  encircle  the  body.  The  ends  of  the  spring  should  be  fastened  behind  to  a 
broad,  oblong  pad,  six  inches  in  length,  and  arched  transversely,  to  adapt  it  the 
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more  accurately  to  the  spine.  When  there  is  mnci)  obesity,  or  great  Tolome  of 
tumor,  the  block  should  be  proportionately  larger,  and  the  operation  of  the 
instrument  should  be  aided  by  a  gum-elastic  supporter,  which,  by  taking  off  the 
weight  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  will  thus  serve  to  diffuse  and  equalize  their 
pressure  against  the  abdominal  parietes.  No  truss  that  does  not  combine  these 
qualities  can  be  considered,  under  such  circumstances,  as  of  much  valne ;  for, 
although  a  radical  cure  can  seldom  be  effected  in  any  case,  there  is  hardly  a 
tamor,  however  large,  inconvenient  or  painfol,  that  may  not  be  materially  relieved 
by  these  means.  As  to  the  blocks  and  pads  with  a  central  prominence,  until 
lately  so  much  used  in  this  country,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  tbej 
could  produce  any  other  than  an  injurious  effect,  as  their  action  most  inevitably 
be  to  separate  still  farther  the  edges  of  the  umbilical  ring  into  which  the  knob 
projects. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  umbilical  hernia  in  the  adult  is  that,  if  neglected 
or  mismanaged,  it  soon  becomes  irreducible,  either  from  the  enlargement  of  its 
contents,  or  from  their  adhesion  to  each  other  and  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sac.  Hence,  every  possible  endeavor  should  be  used  to  prevent  this  occurrence, 
or,  if  this  is  impracticable,  to  restrict  it  within  the  smallest  possible  limits  by 
suitable  antiphlogistic  and  retentive  means.  The  existence  of  tenderness  and 
pain  in  the  tamor,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  nausea,  and  general  uneasiness  in 
the  abdomen,  shoald  be  attentively  watched,  and  regarded  with  suspicion* 
Should  the  symptoms  increase  instead  of  diminishing,  blood  should  be  abstracted 
by  the  lancet  and  by  leeches,  the  rectum  stimulated  by  iigections,  and  the  belly 
well  fomented  with  water  and  laudanum.  To  aid  in  the  removal  of  plastic  mat- 
ter, small  doses  of  mercury  may  be  used  for  some  time  after,  and  sorbefacients 
applied  to  the  tumor.  If,  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  hernia  remains 
irreducible,  or  if  it  was  so  before  the  surgeon  was  consulted,  timely  measures 
must  be  employed  for  the  prevention  of  its  fbrther  increase,  as  well  as  for  its 
protection  against  external  injury.  The  most  efficient  and  convenient  appart- 
tus  for  this  purpose  is  a  hollow  truss,  cup-shaped,  well  padded,  and  retained  m 
place  by  a  scapulary,  or  the  addition  of  a  gum-elastic  supporter.  To  obviate 
griping,  flatulence,  and  dyspepsia,  a  concentrated,  easily  digestible  diet  and  a 
soluble  state  of  the  bowels  should  be  enjoined. 

If  strangulation  ensues,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  employing  the  taxis,  the 
patient  being  ansBSthetized,  and  placed  pretty  much  in  the  same  position  as  ondcf 
similar  circumstances  in  the  other  varieties  of  hernia.  If  the  tumor  is  at  all 
bulky,  its  contents,  after  having  been  drawn  away  from  the  umbilical  ring,  most 
be  pressed  directly  upwards,  or  upwards  and  backwards,  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  of  the  protrusion,  it  being  remembered  that  in  all  cases  of  this  kind 
the  tendency  of  the  parts  is  to  descend  toward  the  pnbes.  Should  the  taxis 
fail,  and  the  symptoms  not  be  urgent,  the  effects  of  a  full  anodyne  and  of  ooM 
or  warm  applications  may  be  tried,  and  often  with  a  prospect  of  saeoees. 
When  we  consider  how  disastrous  ha?e  been  most  of  the  opeiatioiis  that  hare 
been  performed  for  the  relief  of  strangulated  umbilical  hernia,  we  can  scarcelj 
lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  protracted  and  judicious  employment  of  the  taxis. 
There  is  a  period,  of  course,  when  we  must  desist,  or  when  farther  efforts  of  the 
kind  would  be  improper,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  specify  it,  and  benee  moch 
must  be  left,  in  every  instance,  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner. 

In  performing  the  operation,  an  inverted  X'^^&P^^  incision  will  geoeially  be 
proper,  the  vertical  limb  being  carried  nearly  an  inch  above  tbe  upper  extremity 
of  the  tumor,  directly  in  the  course  of  the  linea  alba.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
thinness  of  the  external  coverings,  particularly  in  recent  cases,  the  knife  it 
passed,  upon  a  grooved  director,  successively  through  tbe  skin  and  cdhdo-fiUty 
matter,  down  to  the  hernial  sac,  which  is,  if  possible,  left  intact,  expericoM 
having  shown  that  its  division  is  fraught  with  tbe  greatest  danger  firom  its  lui- 
bility  to  be  followed  by  fatal  peritonitis.  Seeking  now  for  the  seat  of  the  strie- 
ture,  which  will  usually  be  found  to  be  at  the  superior  margin  of  tbe  ring,  tke 
knife  is  conducted  upwards  upon  the  finger,  and  the  resisting  stnioiore  divided 
to  the  requisite  extent     The  protruded  parts  being  drawn  somewhat  down«aid«> 
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to  libenitQ  them  from  their  confinement,  are  next  gently  replaced  into  the  abdo- 
men, first  bowel  and  then  omentum,  in  the  usual  manner.  Should  the  constric- 
tion, however,  be  ascertained  to  be  within  the  sac,  then  the  sac  must  be  opened, 
care  being  taken,  for  the  reason  already  mentioned,  to  make  the  incision  as  small 
as  pofisible.  When  the  hernia  is  irreducible,  the  protruded  structures  are  left, 
after  the  division  of  the  stricture,  in  their  extra-abdominal  situation. 

VENTRAL,  PELVIC,  AND  DIAPHRAGMATIC  HERNIA. 

Hernia  may  occur  at  other  points  than  those  where  the  natural  openings  of 
the  abdomen  exist,  the  names  by  which  it  is  designated  having  reference  to  the 
particular  situation  of  the  protruded  viscera,  as  ventral,  lumbar,  obturator,  and 
ischiatic. 

cu  Ventral  hernia  is  so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  involves  the  parietes  of 
the  belly,  which  are  rendered  defective  in  consequence  of  a  wound,  or  the  acci- 
dental separation  of  some  of  the  muscular  and  tendinous  fibres.  It  may  occur 
in  any  part  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  but  is  most  common  in  the  middle  line, 
above  the  umbilicos  and  in  the  inferior  half  of  the  semilunar  line.  The  tumor, 
though  generally  diminutive,  is  capable  of  acquiring  a  large  bulk,  and  has  seldom 
more  than  three  coverings,  namely,  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  proper  sac. 
The  symptoms  and  treatment  involve  nothing  peculiar ;  nor  does  the  operation 
when  strangulation  takes  place,  except  that  special  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
ii^ore  the  epigastric  artery,  as  might  happen  if  the  stricture  were  divided  in  any 
other  direction  than  the  perpendicular.  The  sac  ought  also  generally  to  be  left 
intact  for  fear  of  violent  peritonitis. 

Pipelet,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Surgery,  has  described  a 
variety  of  ventral  hernia  under  the  name  of  epigastric,  as  the  protrusion  occurs 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  although  no  case  seems  to  have  evc^r  been  observed 
in  which  this  organ  was  included  in  the  tumor.  The  rupture  is  generally  situ- 
ated a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  in  a  fissure  between  the  straight  mus- 
clee,  and  varies  in  size  fW)m  an  ordinary  marble  up  to  that  of  an  orange.  Its 
chief  interest  arises  fVom  the  fact  that  it  commonly  causes  considerable  gastric 
disturbance,  as  pain,  flatulence,  and  nausea.  Its  contents  nearly  always  consist 
of  a  portion  of  omentum,  or  of  omentum  and  the  arch  of  the  colon. 

6.  Lumbar  hernia  is  extremely  infrequent,  the  only  cases  of  it  hitherto  reported 
being  those  observed  by  Petit,  Pelletan,  Cloquet,  and  Chapplain.  The  protru- 
sion, as  the  name  implies,  occurs  in  the  loins,  between  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and 
the  last  rib,  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  laceration  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles. The  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  are  similar  to  those  of  ordinary 
hernia. 

c.  In  obturaior  hernia,  the  viscera  follow  the  course  of  the  obturator  vessels, 
forming  a  tumor  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  under  cover  of  the 
pectineal  and  adductor  muscles,  generally  so  small  as  not  to  be  cognizable  by  the 
finger,  much  less  by  the  sight.  It  usually  consists  of  a  portion  of  small  bowel ; 
is  supposed  to  be  more  common  in  females  than  in  inales ;  and,  owing  to  its 
deep  situation,  is  rarely  detected  during  life.  A  few  cases  of  double  obturator 
hernia  have  been  observed.  In  the  event  of  its  becoming  strangulated,  reduc- 
tion might  possibly  be  effected  by  thoroughly  relaxing  the  muscles  of  the  thigh, 
and  pushing  the  finger  directly  upwards  in  the  course  of  the  obturator  foramen. 
If  the  taxis  should  fail,  an  operation  might  be  required,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
of  execution,  and  not  without  danger  on  account  of  the  close  proximity  of  the 
femoral  vessels  to  the  line  of  incision.  A  modification  of  the  ordinary  femoral 
truss  might  answer  for  the  retention  of  such  a  hernia  when  it  forms  a  distinct 
external  tumor. 

d.  The  ischiatic  hernia,  which  protrudes  at  the  ischiatic  notch,  is  extremely 
rare,  and  has  probably  never  been  recognized  in  the  living  subject.  In  the  few 
oases  in  which  it  has  been  dissected  after  death,  it  has  been  found  to  contain 
small  intestine :  in  one  instance  the  ovary  was  protruded. 

€.  Perineal  hernia  descends  by  the  side  of  the  rectum  and  anus,  or  imme- 
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diately  in  front  of  these  parts,  its  contents  generaUj  ooosisttng  either  of  tbe 
small  intestine  or  of  the  urinary  bladder.  The  protruded  stmctores  do  not 
always  appear  externally  in  the  perineal  region,  bat  occasionally  tfaey  form  a 
tamor  of  the  volume  of  a  pullet's  egg.  In  a  case  which  came  under  mj  obserra- 
tion,  some  years  ago,  in  a  middle-aged  lady,  the  mother  of  six  children,  the  tumor, 
which  lay  between  the  vagina  and  rectum,  and  was  of  a  very  soft  cousistenoe,  was 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  marble,  and  easily  reducible  by  the  slightest  pres- 
sure. The  most  remarkable  feature  about  it  was  its  transparency,  which  was  so 
great  that  the  bowel  could  almost  be  seen  through  it  It  had  e^sted  fbr  many 
years,  but  had  not  been  productive  of  any  physical  inconvenience. 

/.  Labial  hernia  is  a  very  rare  form  of  this  complaint,  in  which  the  puts  de- 
scend between  the  vagina  and  the  branch  of  the  ischium.  The  tumor,  which  is 
soft  and  elastic,  varies  in  size  from  a  small  marble  to  a  pullet's  egg,  readily  recedes 
under  pressure,  and  is  usually  situated  in  the  inferior  half  of  the  great  Up,  be- 
neath the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  nearly  always  composed  of  a  portion  of 
bladder,  the  cases  in  which  it  contains  intestine  being  extremely  rare.  In  a  wo- 
man examined  by  Mr.  A.  Burns,  a  hernia,  occupied  by  the  bladder,  existed  in 
each  labium.  The  affection  is  distinguished  from  inguinal  hernia  by  the  natural 
state  of  the  external  ring,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  tumor  may  be  traced  with  the 
finger  into  the  pelvic  cavity.  When  the  rupture  becomes  troublesome,  it  may 
be  restrained  by  a  pessary,  or  a  gum-elastic  bandage,  the  constant  use  of  which 
has  occasionally  produced  a  radical  cure.  Strangulation  is,  In  general,  easily 
relieved  by  steady  and  persistent  pressure ;  this  failing,  the  sac  is  exposed,  and 
the  stricture  divided  in  tbe  direction  of  the  vagina. 

g.  Vaginal  hernia  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  labial ;  it  presents  itself  und^ 
two  forms,  the  anterior  and  posterior,  the  first  usually  containing  bladder,  and 
the  other  intestine.  It  varies  in  size  in  different  cases,  being  sometimes  not 
larger  than  a  thimble,  while,  at  other  times,  it  is  so  voluminous  as  to  block  op 
the  whole  vagina ;  it  is  of  an  irregular,  globular  shape,  elastic,  free  from  pain, 
influenced  by  coughing,  and  easily  reduced  by  pressure.  The  treatment  consists 
of  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  astringent  injections,  a  hollow  pessary,  and  an 
abdominal  supporter,  aided,  when  the  tumor  is  cystic,  by  the  occasional  use  of 
the  catheter. 

h.  Occasionally  the  abdominal  viscera  project  into  the  chest,  thereby  oonsti- 
tnting  diaphragmatic  hernia.  The  left  side  is  more  frequently  involved  than  tbe 
right,  and  the  protruding  parts  usually  consist  of  the  stomach,  colon,  omentum, 
or  small  intestine,  the  order  of  frequency  being  as  here  stated.  The  liver,  spleen, 
and  even  the  pancreas  sometimes  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  hernia.  Tbe 
affection  may  be  produced  by  external  violence,  as  a  fall,  blow,  or  wound,  or 
by  severe  straining  in  vomiting ;  in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  is  the  resolt 
of  congenital  malconstruction,  attended  with  a  separation  of  the  muscular  or 
tendinous  fibres  of  the  diaphragm.  In  the  only  two  cases  of  the  accident  tbat 
have  come  under  my  observation,  the  cause,  in  one,  was  a  stab  in  tbe  side, 
through  the  sixth  intercostal  space,  and,  in  the  other,  a  fall  from  the  third-story 
window  of  a  house  upon  the  brick  pavement  below.  The  wound,  in  both  in* 
stances,  was  on  the  left  side,  and  was  large  enough  to  admit  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  stomach  into  the  thoracic  cavity.  One  of  the  persons  died  in  a  few  boQit» 
the  other  on  the  second  day.  An  interesting  case  has  been  recorded  by  Mr. 
Guthrie,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  had  passed 
into  tbe  chest  through  an  opening  in  the  diaphragm  caused  by  a  3lini6  bad. 

In  some  cases  the  protrusion  takes  place  through  a  pouch  by  the  side  of  the 
oesophagus,  aorta,  or  vena  cava.  A  proper  hernial  sac  exists  only  when  tbe 
accident  is  caused  by  a  gradual  separation  of  the  fibres  of  the  diapbrsgn; 
in  the  congenital  form,  the  peritoneum  and  pleura  are  directly  continuous  will 
each  other ;  and  in  that  following  upon  wounds  and  lacerations,  the  seroos  mem- 
brane is  always  divided  along  with  the  other  structures  of  this  muscolo-apooM* 
rotic  septum.  Congenital  diaphragmatic  hernia  may  coexist  with  bifid  $p^* 
hare-lip,  or  club-foot,  and  proves  fatal  in  nearly  half  the  cases  at  the  momeot  of 
birth  ;  a  few  cases  survive  several  months,  or  a  few  years,  and  now  aad  tbcB  a 
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penon  itttainB  to  adult  age.  In  diaphr^^atic  heniia  from  accident,  death  may 
t*ke  plaoe  inatatitly,  or  Dot  Tor  several  da;B,  weeks,  months,  or  even  years,  though 
tiie  latter  event  is  extremely  rare.  The  diagDoaiB  of  the  disease  is  uncertain,  and 
hence  little  la  to  be  expected  tVom  treatment 

t.  A  very  rare  form  or  hernia,  coDsisting  in  a  prolongation  of  the  bowel,  was 
described  by  Littre  in  1  TOO,  and  is  generally  knoirn  by  hia  name.    It  is  also  called 
diveriicular  hernia.     The  protruded  part  may 
be  aimply  a  congenital  diverticnlnm,  a  kind  of  ^S-  ^B- 

iDteatinal  appendix,  such  as  that  represented 
in  Gg.  415,  fWim  a  specimen  in  my  cabinet,  or 
it  may  exhibit  itaelf  as  a  blind  pouch,  formed 
by  the  mucous  and  eerona  coate  of  the  bowel, 
the  muscular  having  given  way.  The  most 
common  situation  of  the  congenital  divertico- 
lam  ia  the  lower  portion  of  the  ilium,  but  it  may 

occur  also  in  the  jejunum,  the  colon,  and  even  ' 

the  rectnm.  It  ia  composed  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  tunics  as  the  inteatine,  with  which  it  is 
connected,  and  varies  in  length  from  two  to 
fonr  inches,  its  diameter  being  generally  a  little 
leas  than  that  of  the  bowel.  The  accidental 
pouch,  usnally  very  short  and  narrow,  nearly 
always  aprings  from  the  ilium,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  a  email,  circular  orifice.  NnTHcaiDmar  ihomsUbowtL 

Both  of  these  forma  of  poaches  may  protrude 
at  the  abdominal  ring,  or  at  an  artificial  opening,  either  alone  or  in  union  with  a 
portion  of  the  natnnd  bowel,  and,  consequently,  share  the  same  iate  as  an  ordi- 
nary hernia.  Mischief  will  be  most  likely  to  happen  when  the  diverticulum  be- 
comes impacted  with  fecal  matter  or  with  some  foreign  substance,  as  a  pea, 
cherry-stone,  or  piece  of  bone.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  signs  by  which  such 
a  hernia  can  be  distinguished  from  a  common  one.  Should  symptoms  of  strangu- 
lation arise  they  mnst  be  met  in  the  nsnal  manner ;  first  by  the  use  of  the  taxis, 
and,  if  this  fail,  by  recourse  to  the  knife. 

/  In  the  mesocolic  hernia  a  portion  of  inteatine,  generally  the  small,  slipa 
into  a  sac  formed  by  the  layera  of  the  mesocolon.  The  occurrence  ia  very  rare, 
and  the  symptoms,  when  strangulation  seta  in,  are  such  as  characterize  the  ordi> 
nary  varieties  of  the  aCEection. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DISEASES,   INJURIES,  AND   MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE 
ANUS  AND  RECTUM. 

Thi  affections  of  the  anus  and  lower  bowel  are  of  deep  snrgical  interest,  inas- 
much aa  they  are  not  only  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  a  source  of  much  suffering 
to  the  patient  and  of  great  perplexity  to  the  practitioner.  In  entering  upon 
their  discusaion,  it  may  be  remarked,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  moat,  if  not 
all,  of  the  idiopathic  diseaeos  of  this  portion  of  the  body  are  induced,  maintained, 
or  aggravated,  by  disorder  of  the  digestive,  nrinary,  and  genital  apparatus,  and 
that  it  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  as  it  respecta  the 
isrtue  of  our  treatment,  to  inquire  not  only  into  the  nature  of  thefr  exciting  cansea, 
but  also,  in  a  special  manner,  into  the  condition  of  the  associated  organs.  No 
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progresB  can  be  made  in  any  caee  without  a  due  consideratioD  of  this  kind,  and 
without  proper  attention  to  the  eecretione,  the  bowels,  and  the  diet  Frequent 
ablutions  with  water,  or,  what  is  better,  water  and  soap,  are  most  valaable  aoxili^ 
rieB,  and  cooJing  euemata,  either  simple  or  medicated,  often  remarkably  expedite 
the  cure,  or,  where  the  disease  is  irremediable,  greatly  promote  the  comfort  of 
the  Bufferer.  When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  severe,  the  recumbent  posture 
mast  be  rigidly  enjoined,  aa  tending  to  prevent  determination  of  blood  and  to 
^lay  nervous  excitement  The  diet,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be  plain,  simple, 
and  unirritant ;  all  Btimulante,  both  in  the  form  of  food  and  drink,  moGt  be  cars- 
fully  avoided ;  and  the  mind  should  be  kept  in  as  tranquil  a  condition  as  possible. 
The  effect  of  mental  infiuence  upon  the  progress  and  termination  of  diseases  of 
the  anus  and  rectum  has  not  received  sufficient  consideration  from  practitioners. 
Any  disturbance  of  this  kind  is  always  highly  prejudicial,  and  should  therefore 
be  guarded  against  by  every  means  in  our  power. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of  the  anus  and  rectum  is  determined  by  the 
speculum,  linger,  and  bougie.  Before  any  examination,  however,  is  attempted, 
the  lower  bowel  is  thoroughly  emptied  either  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  by  a 
Btimulating  enema,  otherwise  embarrassment,  if  not  positive  failure,  will  be  sure 
to  be  Ihe  consequence.  This  object  being  accomplished,  the  patient  is  placed 
upon  his  back  across  the  bed,  with  the  buttocks  slightly  elevated,  and  pro- 
jecting a  little  beyond  the  edge  of  the  mattress.  The  feet  may  rest  Upon  a  hif  h 
chair,  or  the  knees  may  be  widely  separated,  and  raised  towards  the  chin,  so  as 
to  expose  the  perineum ;  or  the  patient  may  lie  upon  his  side,  the  limbs  being 
strongly  flexed  upon  the  pelvis ;  or,  as  I  usually  prefer,  he  may  rest  upon  his 
knees  and  forearms,  the  head  being  depressed,  and  the  nates  elevated.  What- 
ever posture  be  adopted,  a  strong  light  is  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  result 
The  speculum,  warmed  and  well  oiled,  ia  then  inserted  into  the  anus,  gently 
passed  up  the  rectam,  and  rotated  until  the  whole  of  the  mucous  surface  is  fvilj 
brought  into  view.  If  the  canal  ib  obstructed  by  mucus,  blood,  pus,  or  feces, 
clearance  is  effected  with  a  sponge-mop.  The  beet  instrument  for  such  an 
examination  is  the  one  represented  in  fig.  416.     The  valvular  speculum,  seen  in 

Fig.  416.  Fig.  417. 


Gg.  417,  and  so  much  vaunted  by  some,  is  a  very  inferior  contrivance  for  » 
an  exploration,  as  it  permits  the  too  easy  insinaation  of  the  mncons  membr 
between  the  blades,  thereby  preventing  accurate  inspection.  Some  prefer  a  wirr 
iuBtrnment,  but  this  also  is  inferior  to  the  fenestrated  one,  bere  delineated.  A 
modification  of  Sims's  vaginal  speculam  is  now  much  used  in  this  coonuy,  and 
generally  answers  an  excellent  purpose,  especially  if  the  patient,  at  the  tinx  of 
the  inspection,  is  under  the  influence  of  an  amenthetic. 

Important  information  may  often  be  derived  from  the  employment  of  the  Sogir, 
carried  about  in  different  directions  in  the  interior  of  the  gat ;  and  in  stricture,  or 
obstructions  from  foreign  bodies,  the  diagnosis  can  banlly  be  c<«ti^l)ah«(l  wllboiit 
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the  aid  of  a  rectum -bougie.  Id  most  eases,  a  delicate  probe  should  be  at  hand, 
especially  if  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  fistnle,  which  cannot  be 
properly  explored  in  any  other  manner. 

The  administration  of  injections  is  seldom  performed  with  the  care  and  atten- 
tion which  its  importance  demands.  It  is  an  operation  which  any  one  is  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  executing,  and  the  consequence  is  that  it  is  generally  done 
in  a  Tery  awkward  and  bungling  manner,  without  at  all  attaining  the  object  for 
which  it  is  undertaken.  Simple  as,  apparently,  it  is,  it  requires  an  amount  of 
skill  which  few  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  its  performance  possess.  To 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  the  enema  should,  in  the  first  place, 
be  accurately  adapted,  by  its  quantity  and  quality,  to  the  capacity  and  tolerance 
of  the  bowel ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  should  be  administered  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  pain,  irritate,  or  injure  the  parts.  The  best  instrument  for  the 
purpose  is  a  g^m-elastic  syringe,  of  the  requisite  size,  with  a  long,  slender  noz- 
zle, which  should  be  well  oiled,  to  facilitate  its  introduction,  and  carried  a  con- 
siderable distance  up  the  tube,  the  patient  lying  upon  his  side  at  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  with  the  thighs  somewhat  bent  upon  the  abdomen.  If  the  patient  is  yery 
restive,  or  unmanageable,  as  he  may  be  if  he  is  a  child,  or  affected  with  delirium, 
he  should  be  carefully  held  during  the  operation,  otherwise  the  bowel  may  be 
severely  wounded,  or  even  perforated,  as  in  an  interesting  case  recorded  by 
Professor  Pope,  of  St  Louis,  where  a  child,  a  few  years  old,  lost  his  life  from 
tUs  cause.  Whatever  may  be  the  object  of  the  enema,  whether  purgative,  stimu- 
lant, astringent,  or  anodyne,  no  air  is  to  be  introduced  with  it,  as  this  is  always 
productive  of  pain,  and  frequently  completely  frustrates  the  design  of  the  opera- 
tion. When  it  is  desired  to  retain  the  injection  for  some  time,  and  the  bowel  is 
eiqaisitely  irritable,  manifesting  a  constant  inclination  to  throw  off  its  contents, 
the  end  may  sometimes  be  attained  by  the  pressure  of  a  warm  cloth  against  the 
fundament.  When  the  patient  finds  it  necessary  to  employ  enemata  habitually, 
a  self-injecting  instrument,  capable  of  holding  a  pint,  and  furnished  with  a  long, 
curved  nozzle,  answers  an  excellent  purpose,  and  may  be  used  by  the  patient  in 
the  recumbent  or  serai-erect  posture,  as  he  may  prefer.  A  stomach-pump,  worked 
by  a  suction  apparatus,  is  required  when  there  is  excessive  torpor  of  the  bowels, 
with  pain  and  inability  to  effect  an  evacuation.  The  tube,  well  oiled,  is  carefully 
inserted  into  the  rectum,  and  thence  carried  up  as  high  as  possible  into  the  colon. 
An  abundance  of  water  is  then  thrown  in  to  soften  the  fecal  matter  and  excite 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowel.  It  is  not  always  that  the  operation  succeeds, 
owing  to  the  tortuous,  compressed,  and  displaced  condition  of  the  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon. 

Patients  affected  with  inflammation,  neuralgia,  spasm,  or  organic  disease  of  the 
lower  bowel,  are  often  immensely  benefited  by  the  use  of  anodyne  suppositories. 
To  produce  their  proper  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  of  a  tolerably 
firm  consistence,  conical  in  their  shape,  and  inserted  as  high  up  into  the  tube  as 
possible.  They  should,  moreover,  be  quite  smooth,  free  from  all  irritating  in- 
gredients, and  well  oiled  previously  to  their  introduction,  which  is  best  effected 
with  the  index-finger,  also  well  anointed,  or  with  a  steel  canula,  furnished  with 
t  piston,  an  instrument  now  much  used  for  the  purpose  in  this  city.  If  the 
bowel  is  distended  with  fecal  matter,  a  stimulating  injection  precedes  their  use 

INJURIES  OP  THE  RECTUM. 

The  rectum  and  anus  are  sometimes  severely  lacerated,  either  by  accident  or 
design.  The  great  dangers  in  such  an  injury  are  hemorrhage  and  inflammation, 
occasionaHy  extending  to  the  peritoneum.  The  wound  is  usually  caused  by  a 
ftU  horn  a  considerable  height,  in  which  the  buttock  strikes  the  post  of  a  chair, 
»  stick,  or  the  bough  of  a  tree.  I  recollect  meeting  with  a  case,  many  years  ago, 
where  these  parts  were  severely  lacerated  by  the  horn  of  an  infuriated  cow ;  and 
in  1852  i  attended  a  young  man  with  Dr.  Knight,  whose  rectum  was  so  badly 
torn  by  the  post  of  a  chair  that  he  came  very  near  dying  from  cystitis  and  peri- 
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tonitls.  Perforation  of  the  rectum  has  occasionallj  been  caused  bjr  the  mal-adroit 
insertion  of  an  enema  syringe,  a  bougie,  or  an  O'Beime's  tube. 

The  hemorrhage  consequent  upon  wounds  of  the  ano-rectal  region  is  some- 
times very  abundant,  amounting  to  many  ounces,  and,  unless  promptly  arrested, 
leading  nltimately  to  great  exhaustion.  It  generally  proceeds  from  one  of  the 
hemorrhoidal  arteries,  but  occasionally  it  is  almost  entirely  venous  in  its  character. 
The  blood  usually  flows  into  the  bowel,  from  which,  however,  it  is  soon  expelled, 
either  in  a  semi-fluid  or  coagulated  state ;  and  thus  the  case  progresses,  portioa 
i^ter  portion  coming  away,  until,  perhaps,  syncope  opposes  a  temporary  barrier 
to  its  further  effusion.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  pertinacity  the  bleeding 
sometimes  continues  in  these  cases,  eyen  when,  apparently,  none  of  the  larger 
vessels  are  implicated. 

Another  source  of  danger  in  wounds  of  this  region  is  peritonitis,  particnlarlj 
when  the  lesion  extends  high  up,  or  when,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  weapon 
penetrates  the  recto-yesical  pouch  of  the  serous  membrane  of  the  abdomen.  The 
symptoms  denotive  of  this  occurrence  need  not  be  described  here,  but  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  practitioner  should  be  on  the  constant  look-out  for  them,  that  be 
may  lose  no  time  in  combating  them  if  they  should  arise.  Unusual  tenderness 
of  the  abdomen,  with  a  small,  quick,  hard,  and  wiry  pulse,  should  always  excite 
suspicion,  and  induce  him  to  redouble  his  vigilance.  Occasionally,  as  in  one  of 
the  cases  above  alluded  to,  the  bladder  is  seriously  implicated,  and  then  we  mty 
have  both  cystitis  and  peritonitis  along  with  inflammation  of  the  anus  and  rectnxn. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  perforation  of  the  rectum  is  followed  by  emphysema 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  from  the  accidental  ingress  of  air. 

The  ireatment  of  wounds  of  the  anus  and  rectum  must  be  conducted  according 
to  the  general  principles  of  surgery.  Hemorrhage  is  checked  with  the  ligature, 
or,  if  this  is  impracticable,  by  styptics,  as  strong  enemata  of  alum,  tincture  of 
chloride  of  iron,  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  aided  by  exposure  of  the  buttocks,  aad 
the  application  of  ice ;  elevation  of  the  parts,  and  a  full  opiate,  not  being  omitted. 
If  the  ordinary  means  fail,  plugging  is  had  recourse  to.  If  the  wound  is  witbio 
reach,  its  edges  are  approximated  by  suture ;  and  the  bowels  are  kept  quiescent 
by  the  usual  means,  the  passage  of  fecal  matter  being  always  prejudicial.  Anii* 
phlogistics  receive  due  attention ;  first,  as  prophylactics,  and,  secondly,  as  com- 
batants of  the  inflammatory  process,  especially  when  it  manifests  a  tendency  to 
invade  the  peritoneum  and  bladder. 

HEMOBRHAQE  OF  THE  RECTUM. 

Hemorrhage  of  the  anus  and  rectum  may  occur  spontaneously,  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  hemorrhoids,  or  as  a  consequence  of  ulceration,  accident,  or  suiig^'cal 
operations.  It  may  be  small  and  insignificant,  or  so  copious  as  to  induce  syncope 
and  even  death.  The  blood  may  accumulate  by  regurgitation  in  the  colon  and 
upper  extremity  of  the  rectum,  or  it  may  cause  tenesmus,  and  be  dischaiged  by 
stool.  In  its  character  it  may  be  arterial,  or  almost  purely  venous,  large  qnao- 
tities  of  blood  being  sometimes  lost  from  a  wounded  hemorrhoidal  vein,  espedaUy 
when  it  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  disease. 

The  treatment  varies.  If  the  bleeding  proceed  fr^m  numerous  poiuCe,  astringent 
enemas,  the  insufflation  of  powdered  alum  and  tannin,  ice  to  the  anus  and  peri- 
neum,  opium  and  acetate  of  lead,  cooling  drinks,  and  perfect  quietude,  with  elerS' 
tion  of  the  buttocks  and  their  exposure  to  the  air,  may  suffice  to  arrest  it  Wbefl 
an  artery  of  considerable  size  has  been  divided,  as  indicated  by  the  scarlet  color 
and  peculiar  jet  of  the  blood,  the  vessel  is  sought  and  secured  with  the  ligttm. 
If  the  artery  is  situated  high  up,  it  may  be  necessair,  before  this  can  be  done,  to 
draw  down  the  bowel  gently  with  the  tenaculum  inserted  into  the  submocoos 
cellular  tissue,  or  the  patient  may  attempt  to  fbrce  it  down  by  straining  u  be 
sits  upon  the  chamber.  If  ligation  is  impracticable,  the  actual  cautery  murt  bo 
used,  the  parts  being  protected  with  the  speculum  ;  or  digital  pressure  be  vmam* 
tained  by  a  relay  of  assistants ;  or,  finally,  recourse  be  had  to  tbe  tampoon, 
secured  by  a  compress  and  a  T-bandage.     The  most  suitable  contrivance  <tf  thift 


affected 
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kind  is  a  cylinder  of  gum-elastic,  a  hog's  bladder,  or  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  pro- 
vided with  a  stopcock,  so  as  to  admit  of  inflation  or  injection. 

The  colpenrjnter,  an  instmment  now  much  used  by  obstetricians  in  certain 
formH  of  uterine  hemorrhage,  might  be  advantageoosly  resorted  to  in  bleeding 
of  the  bowel,  proceeding  from  numerous  small  vessels.  It  simply  consists 
bag  of  vulcanized  India-rubber,  which  is  introduced  into  the  rectum,  an< 
dti>teDded  with  cold  water,  so  as  to  make  uniform  pressure  upon  the 
snrface.  Sometimes  the  insertion  of  a  large  silver  tube,  similar  to  that  occa- 
sionally used  in  lithotomy,  will  promptly  arrest  the  bleeding,  simply  by  allowing 
the  ingress  of  air. 

rOBEIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  BECTUM. 

Foreign  bodies  occasionally  lodge  in  the  rectum,  causing  more  or  less  pain, 
inflammation,  abscess,  or  other  mischief.  They  may  descend  through  the  stomach, 
and  be  arrested  by  the  sphincter  muscle ;  or  they  may  form  in  the  canal  itself, 
constituting  what  are  called  intestinal  concretions ;  or  they  may  be  introduced 
through  the  anus,  either  with  a  view  of  relieving  constipation,  or  with  malicious 
intent  In  the  first  case,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common,  the  substances 
most  generally  consist  of  fragments  of  bone,  pins,  needles,  coins,  apple-cores, 
and  pieces  of  meat,  gristle,  or  tendon.  Sometimes  the  rectum  is  distended 
with  cherry-stones,  or  with  undigested  food,  as  peas,  beans,  and  currants,  which, 
fiwallowed  almost  in  a  dry  state,  and  with  hardly  any  mastication,  escape  the 
efaymifying  action  of  the  stomach,  but  become  swollen  by  the  absorption  of  mois- 
ture in  their  transit  through  the  intestinal  tube,  in  the  lower  extremity  of  which 
they  finally  lodge,  to  the  detriment  both  of  the  part  and  the  neighboring  organs. 

Intestinal  ctmcreHona,  properly  so-called,  are  uncommon  in  this  country,  if, 
indeed,  not  everywhere.  The  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  owing  to  the  peculiarity 
of  their  diet,  are,  perhaps,  more  frequently  affected  with  them  than  any  other 
people.  They  vary  very  much  in  their  size  and  shape,  as  well  as  in  the  symp- 
toms accompanying  their  development.  When  they  descend  into  the  rectum, 
they  may  cause  serious  obstruction,  interfering  with  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels 
and  bladder,  and  even  with  the  passage  of  the  child's  head  in  parturition. 

The  foreign  substance  sometimes  enters  by  the  anus.  Patients,  in  their  desire 
to  relieve  themselves  of  stricture,  hemorrhoids,  or  prolapse  of  the  bowel,  Iftave 
been  known  to  allow,  through  inadvertence,  the  instruments  which  they  employed 
for  their  cure  to  slip  out  of  their  fingers  up  into  the  rectum.  Such  accidents  are 
probably  more  f^qnent  than  is  generally  imagined,  since  they  are  often  very 
much  favored  by  the  suction-power  of  the  tube.  Bougies,  vials,  bottles,  and 
varions  other  articles  have  thus  occasionally  found  their  way  into  the  rectum. 
Pebbles,  slate-pencils,  and  pieces  of  wood,  are  among  the  substances  sometimes 
introdnced  into  the  lower  bowel  by  children  and  hysterical  females. 

Foreign  substances  are  sometimes  inserted  into  the  rectum  by  design,  either 
with  a  view  of  destroying  life,  or  for  the  purpose  of  revenge.  The  science  of 
medical  jurisprudence  supplies  numerous  examples  of  the  former ;  and  of  the 
latter,  a  memorable  instance  has  been  recorded  by  Marchetti,  in  which  the  but 
end  of  a  pig's  tail,  rendered  rough  by  cutting  off  the  bristles,  was  forced  up 
the  rectum  of  a  courtesan,  by  some  mischievous  students  at  the  University  of 
Odttingen. 

The  gut  is  occasionally  obstructed  by  indurated  feces.  Old,  infirm  subjects 
are  most  prone  to  such  accumulations,  but  they  also  occur  in  younger  persons, 
especially  in  those  who  have  become  partially  palsied,  and  who  are,  in  conse- 
quence, unable  to  empty  their  bowels  with  their  accustomed  regularity.  The 
quantity  of  fecal  matter  varies  much  in  different  cases.  I  have  known  it  to 
be  80  large  as  to  distend  the  tube  apparently  to  its  very  utmost,  completely 
paralyning  the  gut,  and  causing  intense  suffering.  An  instance  of  this  kind, 
dependent  upon  great  torpor  of  the  bowels,  and  complicated  with  anal  fistule, 
fell  under  roy  observation  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  medical  gentleman,  aged  thirty- 
five.  Excessive  prostration  existed,  on  account  of  the  patient's  inability  to  take 
food,  as  well  as  the  depressing  effects  of  his  disease,  and  he  had  suffered  im- 
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menselj,  for  Beyeral  days,  from  pain  and  Bpasm  of  the  anas  and  rectum,  before 
I  became  apprised  of  the  tme  nature  of  his  situation.  Prompt  relief  was  afforded 
bj  the  remoyal  of  a  large  quantity  of  hardened  feces.  In  another  case,  that  of 
a  married  female,  an  enormous  collection  of  indurated  feces  existed  in  the  lower 
bowel,  which  had  not  been  evacaated  for  a  month,  althoagh  the  desire  to  do  so 
was  almost  incessant. 

In  a  case  mentioned  to  me  by  Dr.  Joseph  Dunlap,  of  Norristown,  great  and 
protracted  saffering  was  produced  by  excessive  distension  of  the  rectum  with 
indurated  calcined  magnesia  intermixed  with  hardened  feces.  The  patient,  a 
lady,  aged  thirty-five,  had  been  afflicted  for  nearly  seven  years  with  neuralgic 
pains  in  the  lower  bowel  and  bladder,  which  were  instantly  and  permaneotlj 
relieyed  by  the  removal  of  the  offending  matter. 

Finally,  the  rectum  may  be  the  seat  of  great  discomfort  from  the  presence  of 
ascarides.  Children,  from  the  age  of  three  to  ten  years,  are  most  liable  to  suffer 
in  this  way,  but  grown  persons  are  not  exempt.  The  worms  often  occur  in  im- 
mense numbers,  causing  the  most  terrible  itching  in  the  part,  as  well  as  moch 
general  distress.  They  are  usuallj  surrounded  by  tough,  tenacious  mucus,  and 
lodged  immediately  above  the  verge  of  the  anus,  in  the  rectal  pouches.  At 
times,  they  leave  their  hiding-place,  and  appear  externally,  thus  at  once  removing 
all  doubt  respecting  the  real  nature  of  the  case. 

The  direct  effect  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  rectum  is  inflammation  of  its  lining 
membrane,  with  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus,  pain,  and  tenderness,  a  sense 
of  weight,  and  a  frequent  desire  to  go  to  stool.  If  the  substance  is  large,  it  will 
necessarily  act  obstructingly  to  the  evacuation  of  the  feces,  and  may,  if  long 
retained,  lead  to  serious  disorder  of  the  general  health,  accompanied  with  great 
derangement  of  the  bladder,  and,  perhaps,  also  of  the  genital  organs.  In  severe 
cases  there  is  nearly  always  partial  prolapse  of  the  bowel,  with  violent  spasm  of 
the  sphincter  muscles,  and  a  discharge  of  bloody  mucus,  or  even  of  purulent 
matter.     The  patient  is  sallow,  dyspeptic,  emaciated,  and  dejected. 

In  the  extraction  of  foreign  substances  from  the  rectum,  the  surgeon  is  govern- 
ed by  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case.  In  general,  when  they  are  not 
situated  too  high  up,  they  may  readily  be  removed  by  the  finger,  or  with  a  pair 
of  forceps,  the  anus  being  previously  dilated  with  the  finger  or  Bpecolom. 
Large  alvine  concretions  may  require  to  be  crushed  before  they  can  be  with* 
drawn,  but  such  an  expedient  can  rarely  be  proper,  much  less  the  division  of  the 
sphincter  muscles.  Should  the  latter,  however,  become  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  bulk  of  the  foreign  body,  its  awkward  shape,  or  its  slippery 
surface,  the  incision  should  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  coccyx,  as  leas  likely 
to  cause  hemorrhage  and  other  mischief.  When  the  substance  has  slipped  very 
high  up  into  the  bowel,  the  extraction  may  be  aided  by  counter-pressure  upon  the 
hypogastrinm,  thereby  steadying  the  extraneous  body,  and  enabling  the  surgeon 
to  take  a  better  hold  upon  it.  To  render  the  pressure  effective,  the  bladder  must 
previously  be  emptied. 

Sharp,  rough,  pointed,  or  spiculated  bodies  may  require  to  be  sheathed  before 
removal,  to  prevent  mischief  to  the  mucous  lining.  In  the  celebrated  case  of 
Marchetti,  a  strong  cord  Was  secured  to  the  projecting  extremity  of  the  pig's  tail, 
after  which  a  piece  of  reed  was  slipped  over  it  into  the  bowel,  which  was  thus 
defended  from  injnry.  An  anal  speculum,  or  hollow  bougie,  open  above,  wonU 
answer  a  better  purpose ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  this,  a  large  rectum-bougie  might 
be  used.  A  long  bone,  stretched  obliquely  across  the  bowel,  with  the  ends  firmly 
imbedded  in  its  walls,  may  require  to  be  broken  at  its  middle  before  it  can  l» 
removed ;  or,  if  it  is  very  thin  and  not  too  hard,  it  may  be  cut  in  two  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  and  each  piece  extracted  separately. 

Hardened  fecal  matter  should  be  softened  by  repeated  injections  of  warn 
water,  or  some  mucilaginous  fluid,  and  afterwards  extracted  with  a  scoopk  or 
spoon,  or  the  handle  of  a  long  slender  pair  of  lithotomy-forceps.  The  operatton 
may  also  be  performed  with  a  very  stout,  double  wire,  bent  into  a  hook  at  the 
extremity,  or,  what  is  frequently  better  than  all,  the  fingers,  Ascaridea  may  be 
dislodged  in  the  same  manner ;  or  they  may  be  destroyed  by  filling  the  a*ctum 
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With  some  stimalating  liquid,  as  a  mixture  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  aloes,  or 
garlic-juice,  a  popular  remedy  often  employed  with  much  benefit 

ABSCESS  OF  THE  ANUS. 

The  cellulo-adipose  substance  at  and  around  the  anus  is  liable  to  inflammation, 
often  terminating  in  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  The  abscess  may  be  of  the 
simple  phlegmonous  character,  or  it  may  be  essentially  strumous,  as  when  it 
occurs  in  persons  predisposed  to  phthisis.  In  the  former  case,  the  symptoms  are 
always  bold  and  well  marked,  the  parts  being  greatly  swollen  and  excessively 
painml ;  in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  often  so  mild  that  the  patient  is 
hardly  conscions  of  the  presence  of  the  morbid  action.  Moreover,  there  is  a  great 
diflference  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  two  affections.  In  phlegmonous 
abscess,  the  disease  advances  rapidly,  soon  reaching  its  crisis ;  matter  forms  in 
abundance,  and  there  is  apt  to  be  extensive  destruction  of  the  surrounding 
cellulo-adipose  tissue,  causing  frightful  separation  of  the  rectum  and  anus.  In 
strumous  abscess,  on  the  other  hand,  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  less  tardy, 
the  matter  is  less  copious,  and  there  is  less  dissection  of  the  bowel. 

The  phlegmonous  abscess  of  the  ano-rectal  region  sometimes  shows  itself  at  a 
very  early  period.  I  have  met  with  it  repeatedly  in  children  under  five  years  of 
age.  It  is  generally  caused  by  external  injury,  or  by  some  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel,  as  a  hemorrhoidal  tumor,  or  the  lodgment  of 
some  foreign  body.  The  formation  of  matter  is  denoted  by  the  usual  symptoms, 
such  as  violent,  tensive,  throbbing  pain,  and  an  erysipelatous  blush  on  the  skin. 
More  or  less  fever  is  present,  and  excessive  suffering  is  experienced  in  evacuating 
the  bowel. 

The  proper  remedy  consists  in  making  an  early  and  free  incision,  the  surgeon 
not  waiting  for  distinct  fluctuation,  well  knowing  that,  if  he  does,  the  matter 
win  be  likely  to  cause  extensive  destruction  of  the  cellulo-adipose  tissue  around 
the  bowel,  and  the  formatioq  of  a  fistule,  which  he  may  afterwards  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  heal.  During  the  incipient  stages  of  the  inflammation,  pre- 
ceding the  deposition  of  matter,  the  case  must  be  treated  upon  general  antiphlo- 
gistic principles.     Leeches  and  purgaiives  will  be  particularly  beneficial. 

The  strumous  abscess  is  often  an  insidious  disease ;  the  symptoms  are  gene- 
rally very  mild ;  there  is  little  or  no  pain,  perhaps,  indeed,  merely  a  sense  of 
uneasiness ;  the  swelling  is  slight,  and  there  is  seldom  any  sympathetic  fever. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  disease  is  usually  an  ulcer  seated  low  down  in  the 
rectum,  admitting  the  ingress  of  mucus  and  feces  into  the  circumjacent  cellulo- 
adipose  tissue.  The  matter  exhibits  the  peculiar  strumous  peculiarities,  and  is 
often  excessively  oflfensive.  The  treatment  is  by  early  and  ft*ee  incision ;  but, 
despite  this,  the  disease  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  fistule. 

The  bottom  of  the  ano-rectal  abscess  is  sometimes  extremely  foul,  from  the 
lodgment  of  dead  cellulo-adipose  substance,  mingled  with  the  discharges  fVom 
the  bowel.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  parts  must  be  freely  divided,  and  washed 
out  with  solutions  of  the  chlorides,  or  of  nitric  acid.  When  the  skin  is  much 
riddled,  or  quite  cribriform,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  when  the  matter  has  been  long  pent 
up,  the  openings  should  be  laid  into  one. 

nSTTILE  OP  THE  ANUS. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  diseases  of  the  anus  is  fistule,  by  which  is  meant  an 
abnormal  track,  extending  from  the  rectum  to  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Occur- 
ring at  all  periods  of  life,  it  is  most  common  in  adults  and  elderly  persons,  child- 
hood and  Old  age  being  almost  exempt  from  it  I  have,  however,  witnessed  it 
several  timea  in  young  children,  and  in  one  case,  in  a  girl  only  three  years  and 
a  half  old*  Recently  a  boy,  six  years  old,  was  brought  to  me  at  the  clinic  of  the 
Jeffsrson  Medical  College,  in  whom  the  disease  had  begun  at  the  age  of  nine 
montlis ;  and  last  winter  I  operated  upon  a  case  for  Dr.  A.  C.  Boumonville,  of 
this  eity,  in  a  male  child  only  one  year  old. 
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The  affection  ie  more  common  in  mea  than  women,  but  in  what  rimo  hM  not 
beeo  ascertained  ;  judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  am  inclined  to  took  upon 
the  difference  as  very  marked,  for,  while  it  has  occurred  to  me  in  a  large  nomber 
of  cases  in  the  male,  I  have  met  with  very  few  in  the  female.  It  exists  in  all 
classes  of  persoDs,  farmers,  daj-laborers,  mechanics,  merchants,  lawyers,  diTines, 
and  physicians.  It  is  generally  supposed,  but  without  any  positivo  proot  that 
individuals  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  standing  and  of  riding  on  horse- 
back are  particalarly  prone  to  the  disease,  and  writers  have  alleged  that  it  is 
very  frequent  among  Gonsnmptives.  Of  this,  however,  I  have  seen  no  evidence. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  complaint  is  an  abscess  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  anus,  of  the  nature  previonsly  described,  by  which  the  lower  bowel  ia  not 
only  more  or  less  extensively  detached  from  the  surrounding  structures,  hut 
pertbrated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit,  in  many  cases,  of  the  ready  passage  of 
gas,  mncus,  and  fecal  matter.  When  such  a  communication  exifita  the  fistute  is 
sud  to  be  complete ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wall  of  the  bowel  retains  its 
integrity,  the  abnormal  trsck  extending  merely  from  the  skin  to  its  outer  surface, 
then  the  Gstule  is  incomplete,  and  is  csJled,  in  reference  to  its  situation,  an  ex> 
ternal  blind  Sstule.  I  have  seldom  seen  what  writers  have  designated  as  an 
internal  blind  fistule,  that  is,  a  cul-de-sac,  extendiug  from  the  rectum,  or  ano- 
rectal cavity,  into  the  subjacent  cellular  substance,  without  piercing  the  com- 
mon integnment.  Even  Uie  external  blind  fistule  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
much  more  rare  than  is  commonly  believed ;  for  there  can  be  no  question  at  all 
that,  in  many  instances  supposed  to  be  each,  the  surgeon,  from  awkwardnesB  or 
other  causes,  is  unable  to  Bnd  an  opening  in  the  rectum,  when  one  actually  exitta. 
I  have  myself  been  repeatedly  baffled  in  this  way  where  the  history  of  the  case 
afforded  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  tube  had  beca  perforated. 

Until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  opinion  of  snrgeoas  respecting 
the  situation  of  the  irUemal  orijice  of  anal  Gstule  was  exceedingly  vague  and 
erroneous,  and  the  consequence  was  that  patients  were  often  subjected  to  the 
most  cruel  and  dangerous  operations  when  relief  might  have  been  obtained  by 
the  most  simple,  the  knife  being  generally  carried  two,  three,  and  even  three 
inches  and  a  half  up  the  gut  in  search  of  the  internal  opening.  It  is  now  well 
ascertained  that  the  aperture,  instead  of  being  placed  at  this  altitude,  is  seldom 
more  than  three,  four,  or  five  lines  from  the  verge  of  the  anus,  or  the  junction 
of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane.  Sometimes  it  is  a  little  further  up ;  and 
instances  occur,  although  very  rarely,  in  which  it  is  an  inch,  an  inch  and  a  quarter, 
or  even  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  lower  outlet.  The  internal  orifice  is  gen»- 
rally  single ;  but  I  recollect  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  aged  twenty-lbor,  in  which 
there  were  four  separate  opeoings,  two  on  the  left  side,  one  in  firont,  and  one  on 
the  right  side.  They  were  all  situated  about  six  lines  above  the  verge  of  the 
anus.  The  size  of  the  orifice  is  usually  small,  not  exceeding  half  a  line  in 
diameter,  and  its  shape  circular  or  ovoidal. 

The  en^mal  orifice  is  generally  situated  at  the  side  of  the  anus,  at  a  distance 
from  sis  or  eight  lines  to  several  inches.     Occasionally  the  track  open^  in  front 
towards  the  scrotum,  or  directly  over  the  extremity  of 
Fig.  418.  the  coccyx.     Its  shape  is  usually  very  irr^pilar,  and 

its  size  varies  in  different  cases,  from  that  of  •  pin- 
head  to  that  of  half  a  dime.  Ita  eite  is  genpmlly  in- 
dicated by  a  small,  mammillated  mass  of  granulationi, 
or  by  a  small,  reddish  point,  perhaps  not  lai^r  ihta 
a  flea-bite,  and  quite  tender  to  the  toudi.  The  ex- 
ternal orifice  is  not  always  single  ;  I  hare  repeatedly 
seen  two,  three,  and  even  four  openings,  and  in  llg. 
il8,  from  a  specimen  in  my  collection,  there  are  •> 
many  as  seven,  giving  the  cutaneous  sur&ce  qaita  a 
cribriform  aspect. 

The  fistulous  fraci.-  itaolf,  like  its  two  orifices,  1* 
burui  opaniiitia  tB»x  MMi»    li^le  to  much  diversity,  both  as  it  reqiects  its  siie  and 
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directioii*  WbQe  in  fiome  instances  it  is  only  a  few  lines  in  length,  and  hardly 
krge  enough  to  admit  the  finest  probe,  in  others  it  is  several  inches,  and  so 
opacious  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  large  instrument.  In  its  direction  it 
may  be  straight,  carved,  or  angalar ;  in  its  shape,  cylindrical,  slit-like,  or  flat- 
tened. When  several  snch  tracks  exists  they  generally  communicate  with  each 
other  laterally,  although  they  may  all  concentrate  at  one  internal  orifice.  Raw 
at  first,  they  always  become  lined,  soon  after  their  formation,  by  a  layer  of 
lymph,  which,  in  time,  closely  assimilates  itself  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowel.  The  abnormal  track  is  invariably  bathed  with  pus,  or  sanious  fluid,  and 
often  affords  vent  to  flatus  and  even  fecal  matter.  In  external  blind  fistule,  the 
passage  terminates  above  in  a  pouch  or  hollow,  which  is  sometimes  quite  capa- 
cious, (h>m  the  great  destruction  of  the  cellulo-adipose  substance  around  the  gut 

In  consequence  of  the  passage  and  retention  of  mucus  and  feces  in  the  parts 
more  immediately  implicated  in  this  disease,  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  are 
often  very  much  indurated  for  a  considerable  distance  around  the  anus,  as  well 
as  hypertrophied,  discolored,  and  more  or  less  tender.  Sometimes  small  ab- 
scesses form,  discharging  thin,  unhealthy  matter ;  defecation  is  painful,  the  bladder 
is  irritable,  and  the  patient  finds  it  difficult  to  sit,  to  ride,  and  even  to  walk 
much.  When  there  has  been  considerable  loss  of  cellulo-fatty  substance  around 
the  fundament,  the  pus  and  fecal  matter,  lodging  in  the  sac  thus  formed,  become 
new  sources  of  annoyance,  inflammation,  and  fetor. 

The  general  heaUh  in  anal  fistule  does  not  necessarily  suffer,  although  it  is 
often  much  impaired  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  or  during  its  progress.  This 
is  more  especially  the  case  when  the  complaint  is  coincident  with  tubercular 
phthisis  or  other  organic  disease,  or  when  the  parts  are  unusually  irritable  and 
painful  from  the  lodgment  of  pus  and  fecal  matter,  and  the  repeated  formation 
of  abscesses  and  sinuses. 

The  diagnosis  of  anal  fistule  is  a  matter  of  great  interest.  The  existence  of 
the  disease  may  be  suspected  when  there  has  been  an  abscess,  more  or  less 
tedious  or  troublesome,  in  the  region  of  the  ano-rectal  region  ;  when  the  parts 
are  habitually  tender,  tumid,  and  indurated ;  when  there  are  one  or  more  open- 
ings in  the  skin  giving  vent  to  purulent  or  sanguinolent  discharge,  sufficient  to 
moisten  the  surface  and  stain  the  linen ;  and,  finally,  when  the  patient  is  con- 
scious of  the  occasional  escape  at  the  abnormal  openings  of  gas,  mucus,  or  fecal 
matter.  To  determine  the  fact,  however,  unequivocally,  a  thorough  exploration 
must  be  made  with  a  common  pocket  probe,  well  oiled,  and  introduced  through 
the  external  orifice,  the  existence  of  which  is  generally  indicated  by  a  small 
papilla  on  the  skin.  The  left  index-finger,  inserted  into  the  rectum,  feels  for  the 
point  of  the  instrument,  and  thus  assists  in  guiding  it  to  the  internal  orifice  of 
the  fistule,  provided  there  is  one,  or  against  the  side  of  the  gut,  when  the  fistule 
terminates  in  a  cul-de-sac.  As  this  manipulation  is  always  productive  of  pain, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  it  should  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible gentleness.  When  the  parts  are  much  inflamed,  perquisition  is  preceded 
by  rest,  leeches,  iodine,  astringents,  and  anodyne  enemata.  The  morning  pre- 
viously, the  bowel  is  washed  out  well  with  tepid  water.  If  much  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  detecting  the  internal  orifice,  recourse  is  had  to  the  speculum. 

Treatmeni. — ^A  patient  affected  with  fistule  of  the  anus  may,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  rendered  comparatively  comfortable  by  attention  to  his  diet 
and  bowels,  and  by  strict  observance  of  cleanliness.  Some  persons,  indeed,  are 
hardly  oonsdous  of  their  infirmity,  so  slight  is  their  suffering ;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  experience  a  great  deal  of  local  distress  and  even  considerable  impair- 
ment of  the  general  health.  When  this  is  the  case,  a  long  course  of  general 
treatment  may  be  necessary  before  we  can  bring  about  such  a  state  of  the  part 
and  system  as  to  justify  operative  interference.  All  attempts  at  a  radical  cure 
are,  of  course,  inadmissible  when  there  is  serious  organic  lesion  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  especially  the  lungs.  To  arrest  the  local  irritation  and  its  attend- 
ant dificbarge  would,  in  such  an  event,  prove  highly  detrimental,  by  expediting 
the  fatal  crisis.  Palliation  alone,  not  cure,  is  sought ;  or  cure,  slow  and  chronic, 
occupying  months  instead  of  weeks  in  its  accomplishment. 
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The  most  dibble  operation  for  the  core  of  anal  Gstnle  is  dlvisioD  of  tbe  super- 
impoBed  stractarea  with  the  knife,  passed  along  a  grooved  director,  previous); 
inserted  into  the  abnormal  track,  its  extremity  being  brought  out  at  the  aons, 
and  placed  c^inst  the  oppositA  bnttock,  as  represented  in  fig.  419.  With  tbii 
precantion,  the  operation  may  be  performed  in  a  few  seconds,  and  withont  the 
slightest  lisk  of  doing  injury  to  the  rest  of  the  bowel.     When  the  fistole  ii 

Fig.  419.  Fig.  420. 


Tb*  nthoHi  nod*  of  ntpoilDt  tnd  dlYldlng  th«  p*rti  Id  Hod*  of  opantlaf  t«  &■«!  Si 


Tery  Bhort,  I  sometimes  carry  a  narrow,  probe-pointed  bistocry  through  it,  and 
effect  its  division  in  that  way,  counter-preBsore  being  made  against  the  extreniit; 
of  the  instrument  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  as  in  fig.  490.  When  there  Is  do 
internal  orifice,  as  when  the  fistale  is  a  blind  external  one,  an  opening  most  be 
made  into  the  bowel  at  the  uaaal  height,  with  a  sharp-pointed  director,  when  ii» 
porta  are  divided  as  in  the  former  case.  In  the  internal  blind  fiatale,  the  divisioa 
may  be  effected  over  a  blunt  hook,  inserted  into  the  rectum,  and  passed  into  the 
abnonnal  track.  When  the  passage  is  of  long  standing,  and  incrnsted  with 
organized  matter,  the  care  will  be  rendered  more  certain,  as  well  as  more  rapid, 
by  notching  its  bottom,  or  scraping  away  the  adventitious  substance. 

The  operation  being  over,  a  thin  tent,  well  oiled,  is  inserted  into  the  wonod, 
its  superior  extremity  being  carried  several  inches  np  the  bowel,  to  insure  its 
retention.  A  compress  and  T-bandage  complete  the  dressing.  The  patient  now 
goes  to  bed,  half  a  grain  of  morphia  being  given  to  allay  pain  and  prevent  any 
action  of  the  bowels  for  at  least  forty-eight  hour3.  At  the  end  of  thie  time  a 
mild  laxative  or  an  enema  may  be  adminietered.  The  dressing  is  renewed  daily 
until  the  woand  ia  well  covered  with  grannlations,  when  it  may  be  dispcnsM 
with.     Too  mnch  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  these  measures. 

It  is  seldom  that  more  than  a  few  drachms  of  blood  are  lost  in  this  operatioo, 
whereas  in  the  old  process,  where  the  knife  was  carried  several  inches  above  the 
anus,  the  hemorrhage  was  generally  qnite  profuse  and  sometimes  aven  fhtal.  In 
cases  of  long  standing,  attended  with  great  callosity  of  the  parts,  there  is  un»- 
Umes  a  considerable  flow  of  blood,  from  an  inability  of  the  vessels  to  ntraft 
into  the  condensed  cellular  substance.  When  this  happens,  exposure  of  thf 
wound  to  the  cold  air,  and  Uie  application  of  pounded  ice,  astringent  lotions,  or 
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eomiH'essioD,  wiH^  in  general,  speedily  put  a  stop  to  it.  Or,  instead  of  these 
means,  a  tabe,  similar  to  that  ased  in  lithotomy,  may  be  inserted  into  the  bowel, 
00  as  to  admit  of  the  free  passage  of  the  air.  • 

The  operation  by  the  se/on,  snggested  by  Hippocrates,  and  so  mnch  in  Togae 
among  charlatans,  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  pain,  and  its  non-interference 
with  exerdse,  is  certainly  not  without  its  adyantages.  It  is  particularly  appli- 
cable when  there  are  several  internal  openings,  and  also  when  there  is  danger, 
Bs  in  the  nse  of  the  knife,  of  efifecting  too  speedy  a  cure  when  the  fistule  is  com- 
plicated with  serious  organic  disease  of  the  lungs,  heart,  or  liver.  In  such  cases 
we  cannot  be  too  cautious,  lest,  in  arresting  too  suddenly  a  discharge  which  has 
perhaps  become  habitual,  we  throw  the  onus  upon  the  more  important  organ, 
and  thereby  induce  death  prematurely.  When,  then,  under  such  circumstances 
operative  interference  is  demanded  on  account  of  the  local  distress,  we  content 
ourselves  with  the  seton,  aiming  at  a  slow  cure,  or  perhaps  simply  amelioration. 
When  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  internal  openings,  situated  at  different  parts  of 
the  bowel,  as  in  the  instance  previously  adverted  to,  the  employment  of  the  knife 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  followed  by  loss  of  power  in  the  sphincter  muscles.  In 
that  case,  I  inserted  not  less  than  three  setons,  and  effected  a  complete  cure  in 
a  few  weeks. 

The  most  suitable  substance  of  which  such  a  seton  can  be  made  is  silk  twist, 
inserted  with  a  very  slender  silver  probe,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long.  The 
ends  of  the  ligature  are  secured  over  a  small  button,  having  two  holes  at  oppo- 
site points,  and  are  tightened  every  second  or  third  day,  until  they  cut  their  way 
oat)  as  they  usually  will  in  less  than  a  fortnight  The  patient,  during  all  this 
time,  may  walk  about  and  attend  to  his  business,  not  neglecting,  however,  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness,  and  to  his  diet  and  bowels. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  roost  simple  forms  of  anal  fistule  are  now  and 
then  curable  by  stimulating  injections,  as  solutions  of  iodine,  zinc,  and  nitrate 
of  silver ;  but  the  occurrence  is  so  uncommon  that  the  surgeon  will  seldom  be 
induced  to  waste  his  patient's  time  by  trials  of  this  kind. 

ULCERATION. 

TTIcerB  of  varions  kinds  occur  in  the  anus.  They  are  most  common  from  the 
twentieth  to  the  fortieth  year.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  they  are  met  with 
in  children  and  very  old  subjects.  They  present  themselves  in  different  forms, 
as  that  of  a  chap,  crack,  or  fissure,  or  as  a  small  circular,  oval,  or  oblong  depres- 
sion in  the  mucous  membrane,  or  submucous  cellular  tissue.  In  rare  cases  they 
may  extend  into  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowel.  Their  most  common  site  is 
immediately  within  the  sphincter  muscle,  but  they  may  be  higher  up  or  lower 
down ;  and  they  may  be  single  or  multiple,  common  or  specific  Sometimes  they 
are  seated  just  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  partly  in  the  skin,  and  partly  in  the 
mucons  membrane.  Persons  subject  to  herpetic  affections  are  particularly  prone 
to  suffer  from  this  class  of  ulcers.  Children  and  young  adults  are  also  frequently 
afflicted  in  this  way,  either  as  a  result  of  worms,  or,  as  is  generally  the  case,  of 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  especially  dyspepsia  and  torpor  of  the  liver. 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  ulcers  are  developed  are  often  very  ob- 
acare.  Dysentery,  chronic  diarrhma,  and  habitual  constipation  are  common 
occasioning  causes ;  and  they  frequently  arise  during  the  progress  of  hemor- 
rhoids, prolapse,  and  other  affections  of  the  rectum.  External  injury,  hardened 
feeea,  and  toreign  bodies  may  also  produce  them.  The  disease  seldom  occurs  in 
strong  and  healthy  individuals,  but  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  want  of 
power,  unless  it  is  dependent  upon  some  local  mechanical  cause. 

Xneers  of  the  anus  have  sometimes  a  syphilitic  origin,  owing  either  to  direct 
iaocolaUon,  to  extension  of  disease  from  the  genital  organs,  or  to  a  constitu- 
tional taint 

Finally,  there  is  a  form  of  follicular  ulcer  of  the  anus,  or  anus  and  rectum, 
dependent  upon  the  softeiiing  of  tubercular  matter.     It  is  generally  connected 
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with  tubercular  phthisis,  and  not  nnfrequently  leads  to  die  formation  of  stercora* 
ceous  abscesses  and  fistules. 

Whatever  may  be  tie  form  and  character  of  these  ulcers,  whether  common  or 
specific,  simple  or  complicated,  the  mucous  membrane,  in  their  immediate  ricinitj, 
is  generally  in  a  state  of  disease,  the  most  ordinary  changes  being  discoloration, 
induration,  and  tumefaction.  The  bottom  of  the  sores  is  often  covered  with 
lymph,  and  their  edges  are  either  flat  and  superficial,  ragged  and  undermined, 
or  elevated,  hard,  and  everted.  When  large  or  numerous,  there  may  be  more 
or  less  discharge  of  pus,  muco-pus,  or  sanies,  fetid  and  irritating  in  its  character. 

Muco-cutaneous  fissures  of  the  anus,  the  rhagades  of  the  older  surgeons,  are 
seldom  productive  of  much  pain,  unless  the  bowels  are  permitted  to  become 
costive,  or  otherwise  diseased,  when  they  may  cause  severe  suffering,  and  even 
considerable  constitutional  disturbance.  One  of  the  most  unpleasant  symptoms 
attending  them  is  an  itching  or  stinging  sensation,  aggravated  by  exercise  and 
the  use  of  stimulants.  Tubercular  ulcers  seldom  occasion  much  uneasiness, 
while  venereal  are  usually  very  painful,  and  productive  of  constitutional  disorder. 

The  existence  of  ulcers  of  the  anus,  or  ano-rectal  cavity,  can  only  be  deter* 
mined  by  ocular  inspection ;  hence  the  cautious  use  of  the  speculum  is  indispen- 
sable to  a  correct  diagnosis.  When  the  sores  are  large  or  numerous,  the  sense 
of  touch  will  sometimes  be  sufficient  to  detect  them,  but  the  only  certain  way  is 
to  expose  them  to  view  in  a  good  light,  as  this  affords  the  surgeon  an  opporta* 
nity,  not  only  of  observing  their  seat,  but  also  their  size  and  condition. 

In  the  treatment  of  ulcers  of  the  anus  and  rectum,  much  may  be  done  by 
attention  to  the  general  health,  especially  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus, which  is  often  much  deranged.  The  bowels  must  be  maintained  in  a 
soluble  condition  by  mild  laxatives,  such  as  Rochelle  salts  or  castor  oil,  or,  what 
is  better,  enemata  of  cool  water,  which,  while  they  cause  riddance  of  fecal 
matter,  relieve  congestion  and  promote  cleanliness.  In  the  intervals  oi  the 
enemata,  the  parts  may  be  soothed  with  small  quantities  of  some  mucilaginous 
fluid,  containing  a  suitable  proportion  of  laudanum  or  morphia.  The  diet  is 
bland,  non-stimulant,  and  concentrated.  As  far  as  direct  applications  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  obvious  that  we  must  be  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  ulcer.  In 
the  herpetic  sores  of  the  anus,  the  best  topical  remedies  are  weak  yelIow-wasli« 
dilute  citrine  ointment,  or  Turner's  cerate,  aided  by  a  properly  regulated  diet, 
and  an  occasional  dose  of  blue  mass. 

When  the  ulcer  is  situated  above  the  sphincter  muscle,  our  main  reliance  is 
placed  upon  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  until  there  is  a  tendency  to  cicatriiatioa, 
when  the  occasional  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  as  lightly  as  possible,  may 
be  trusted  in  for  perfecting  the  cure.  Syphilitic  ulcers  require,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary topical  remedies  for  that  disease,  the  internal  exhibition  of  mercory  and 
iodide  of  potassium.     Tubercular  ulcers  are  generally  intractable. 

FISSURE  OF  THE  ANUS. 

This  affection,  originally  described  by  Boyer,  is  generally  situated  just  ibore 
the  verge  of  the  anus,  extending  from  the  skin  upwards  through  the  mocood 
membrane,  in  the  form  of  a  groove,  gutter,  or  fissure,  whence  its  name.  It  varies 
in  length  f^om  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and  in  width  fh>m  half  a  line  to  a  tine- 
The  bottom,  usually  formed  by  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  is  of  a  grayisli, 
whitish  appearance,  and  is  often  incrusted  with  aplastic  lymph.  The  edges  an 
everted,  tumid,  and  indurated.  The  parts  around  are  red  and  inflamed.  Not 
nnfrequently  the  fissure  extends  down  to  the  fibres  of  the  sphincter  muscle.  It^ 
favorite  seat  is  the  posterior  part  of  the  anus,  but  it  may  occur  in  any  portion  of 
its  circumference,  and  cases  occur  in  which  it  is  double.  Not  long  ago  an  in* 
stance  came  under  my  observation,  in  which  one  fissure  was  situated  in  froot* 
opposite  the  perineum,  and  another  behind,  opposite  the  coccyx. 

Fissure  of  the  anus  generally  comes  on  without  any  assignable  caose.  Tb^ 
idea  that  it  is  commonly  occasioned  by  a  laceration  of  the  mucous  menbrftoe 
from  the  pressure  of  indurated  feces,  although  plausible,  is  not  very  te&ihis* 
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That  it  may  arise  in  this  way  is  unquestionable,  but  in  most  cases  it  will  be 
found  to  be  due  to  inflammation,  the  nature  and  source  of  which  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  determine.  Hemorrhoids,  dysentery,  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  habitual 
straining  at  stool,  however  induced,  powerfully  dispose  to  its  occurrence.  Its 
origin  is  sometimes  traceable  to  disorder  of  the  general  health. 

The  cbaractenstic  symptom  of  this  disease  is  the  horrible  pain  which  the  patient 
experiences,  and  which  often  amounts  to  great  torture,  epecially  during  defeca- 
tion, as  well  as  for  some  time  after;  it  is  generally  attended  with  violent 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  tenesmus,  and  straining,  with  a 
sense  of  weight  in  the  parts,  and  of  soreness  in  the  periuenm,  thighs,  and  sacro- 
coccygeal region.  The  distress  is  always  aggravated  by  riding  on  horseback, 
sexual  intercourse,  walking,  and  even  by  sitting  upon  a  hard  chair.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  finger  is  sure  to  bring  on  a  paroxysm  of  suffering,  almost  amount- 
ing to  spasm.  The  bladder  soon  becomes  irritable,  and  intolerant  of  its  contents; 
the  general  health  gradually  fails ;  the  countenance  assumes  a  sallow,  sickly  ex- 
pression ;  the  strength  declines ;  and  everything  denotes  the  terrible  impression 
which  the  disease  has  wrought  upon  the  mind  and  body  of  the  patient.  The 
state  of  the  bowels  varies;  sometimes  they  are  relaxed,  sometimes  constipated; 
but,  however  this  may  be,  the  calls  of  nature  are  always  postponed  as  long  as 
possible,  from  the  fact  that  the  passage  of  the  feces  is  invariably  accompanied 
and  followed  by  the  most  frightful  agony.  The  diagnosis  is  determined  by  the 
speculunL 

Id  the  treaimeni  of  this  disease  the  most  trust-worthy  agent,  unquestionably, 
is  the  knife,  experience  having  shown  that  local  applications  are  of  little,  if  any, 
utility.  Until  recently,  an  idea  prevailed  that  the  reason  why  this  ulcer  is 
generally  so  disinclined  to  heal  was  the  motion  to  which  it  is  so  frequently  sub- 
jected by  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  and  the  universal  practice, 
therefore,  was  to  divide  this  muscle,  as  no  other  means  could  be  devised  to  insure 
the  complete  repose  of  the  parts.  For  many  years  I  acted  upon  this  principle, 
until  at  length  I  found  that  the  division  of  the  bottom  of  the  fissure  answered 
qaite  as  well,  if  not  better.  All,  indeed,  that  need  be  done,  at  least  in  the  milder 
forms  of  the  malady,  is  to  scarify  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  thoroughly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  ita  length,  and  to  trim  the  edges,  especially  if  they  are  very  hard  and 
elevated,  with  the  scissors.  In  this  manner  a  patient  who  has  been  racked  and 
tortured  with  pain  and  spasm  for  months  may  generally  be  effectually  relieved  in 
a  few  minutes.  If  the  case  is  unusually  obstinate,  the  knife  is  carried  through 
the  sphincter  muscle,  as  in  the  operation  for  anal  fissure.  The  after-treatment 
consists  of  recumbency,  abstinence,  and  cold  enemata,  followed  in  three  or  four 
days  by  a  gentle  laxative. 

A  mode  of  treating  this  affection,  originally  proposed  by  Recamier,  has  lately 
been  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Van  Buren.  It  consists  in  forcibly 
dilating  the  anus  with  the  index-fingers,  with  a  view  of  causing  temporary  para- 
lysis of  the  parts,  and  thus  affording  the  fissure  an  opportunity  of  healing.  The 
operation  is  occasionally  attended  with  actual  rupture  of  the  fibres  of  the 
^hincter  muscle. 

SACS  OF  THE  ANUS. 

Tbifl  affection,  first  described  by  Dr.  Physick,  under  the  name  of  the  encysted 
rectum,  is  very  uncommon.  A  more  appropriate  appellation  for  it  would  be  sacci- 
form duease  of  the  anus,  as  it  consists  simply  in  an  altered  condition  of  the  sacs, 
pockets,  or  pouches  naturally  existing  in  this  situation,  to  the  number,  in  many 
cases,  of  eight,  ten,  or  even  a  dozen,  as  seen  in  fig.  421,  from  a  specimen  in  ni^^ 
cabinet  These  sacs  are  always  very  small  in  early  life,  but  as  their  developmei^>Mi 
is  regularly  progressive  they  are  capable  of  acquiring  a  considerable  size,  espe- 
cially if^  as  not  unft*equently  happens,  they  form  the  receptacles  of  hardened 
feces,  inspiasated  mucus,  or  small  extraneous  bodies.  From  these  and  other 
causes^  not  always  very  obvious,  they  become  the  seat  of  morbid  action,  as 
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Pig-  421.  indammatiou,  soppuratioii,  and  alcemtion, 

often  attended  with  exquisite  tortpre.  A 
number  of  poui.jee  may  be  tlius  affected 
simultaneously,  or  one  after  another  miy 
became  involved,  until  nearly  the  wbule 
of  tbe  anns  may  suffer.  The  size  of  tbe 
individual  pockets  varies  from  that  of  a 
email  depression,  hardly  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  split  pea,  up  to  that  of  a  cavity 
large  enough  to  admit  the  point  of  the 
little  finger  The  disorder  occurs  only, 
TonciiMortbtKcinni.  OF    principally,    in    old    subjects,    whose 

lower  bowel  is  habitually  distended  with 
fecal  matter,  and  who  suffer  much  from  congestion  of  the  ano~rectal  tissues. 

Sacciform  enlargement  of  the  anns  is  generally  tardy  in  its  progress,  and 
insidious  in  its  character,  its  existence  being  frequently  not  suspected  for  years. 
For  a  long  time  the  patient  is  merely  coo  scions  of  nneasj  sensations  in  the  parts; 
vague  as  to  their  nature,  and  uncertain  as  to  their  recurrence.  Frequently  one 
of  the  earliest  symptoms  complained  of  is  a  feeling  of  pressure  or  weight  jus^ 
within  the  anus,  or  a  distressing  itching,  similar  to  what  is  prodnced  by  tbe 
presence  of  ascarides.  As  the  disorder  proceeds,  but  generally  not  until  it  has 
made  considerable  progress,  the  patient  begins  to  esperience  pain,  ei<pceialty 
immediately  after  defecation,  often  lasting  several  hours  after  the  act  has  beeti 
completed  ;  it  is  commonly  of  an  aching,  burning,  or  smarting  character,  and  is 
seldom  confined  to  the  parts  more  immediately  implicated,  but  is  apt  also  to 
•extend  to  the  buttocks,  the  perineum,  back,  and  thighs.  It  is  not,  however,  aflc-r 
every  evacuation  that  there  is  severe  pain ;  cases  occurring  in  which  it  is  entinlf 
absent,  or  nearly  so,  for  days  together,  depending  probably  upon  the  fact  (hit 
the  affected  pouches  are  sometimes  completely  emptied  of  their  contents,  and, 
of  course,  relieved  from  pressure.  An  increased  secretion  of  mucus  is  usually 
observed,  but  it  is  rare,  except  when  the  sacs  are  inflamed  or  nlcerated,  to  see 
any  discharge  of  pus.  No  spasm  of  the  sphincter  muscles  accompanies  this 
affection,  as  in  fissure  of  the  anus.  To  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  tbe  disease, 
a  careful  exploration  is  necessary,  the  instrument  used  for  the  purpose  being  • 
common  pocket  probe,  the  end  of  which  is  bent  into  a  hook,  and  passed  up  toi 
down  the  anus  from  one  part  of  its  circumference  to  another.  As  it  is  drawn 
along  it  becomes  entangled  in  the  valve-like  fold  of  the  sac,  the  heat,  site,  and 
.  sensibility  of  which  are  thus  fnlly  revealed,  and  which  is  generally  so  traiisparenl 
as  to  allow  the  probe  to  be  perceived  through  it.  Tbe  examination  is  alwayt 
painfiil,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  made  while  the  patient  is  under  the  infliieo<^ 
of  chloroform. 

The  proper  remedy  for  this  complaint  is  excision  of  the  valve-like  fold  of  tht 
affected  sac.  To  do  this,  all  that  is  required  is  to  draw  it  down  with  a  lensen- 
lum,  or  pair  of  forceps,  and  snip  it  off.  If  the  bottom  of  the  pouch  is  in  an 
ulcerated  condition,  it  will  be  well  at  the  same  time  to  scarify  its  surface,  in  Ifw 
hope  of  placing  it  thereby  in  a  more  favorable  condition  for  speedy  reparWi'* 
If  several  sacs  are  involved,  they  should  all  be  operated  upon  at  one  sitting' 
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Prolapse  of  the  anna,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  the  rectum,  presents  itw'' 
under  two  varieties  of  form,  the  partial  and  the  complete  ;  the  former  couiiil'pF 
merely  of  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gut,  the  latter  of  tbe  entire 
tube.  The  affection  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  children  and  *f^ 
persons,  in  whom  it  often  exists  in  a  very  high  degree.  Various  caoBtt  •" 
capable  of  producing  it,  among  which  the  more  important  are  chronic  diirrb<E* 
and  dysentery,  habitual  constipation,  or  coustipatiun  alternating  with  diwrl"^ 
hemorrhoids,  ulcers,  aacarides,  and  the  nse  of  drastic  cathartics;  anjlbin|,  u" 
short,  that  ocU  obstmctingly  to  the  evacuation  of  the  fecea  and  urine,  mj  ^ 
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ciHiBidered  u  ao  exciting  cange  of  the  complaint.  Hence,  persons  laboring:  onder 
sirirture  of  the  urethra,  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  or  stone  in^lie  blad- 
der, are  exceedingly  prone  to  be  affected  witii  prolapse  of  the  lower  bowel.  Some 
of  the  Tery  worst  cases  of  the  disease  that  1  have  ever  met  with  occurred  in  sub- 
jocts  of  this  description.  Females  sometimes  suffer  from  falling  of  the  bowel  in 
consequence  of  the  straining  trbicb  they  experience  in  the  evacuation  of  the  urine 
and  feces,  from  the  pressure  occasioned  by  a  displaced  uterus.  Similar  effects 
may  be  produced  by  a  pelvic  tumor.  A  partial  displacement  of  the  bowel  occa- 
sionally attends  hemorrhoids. 

As  predisposing  causes  of  prolapse  of  the  bowel  may  be  enumerated  constitu- 
tional debility,  want  of  tone  in  the  sphincter  muscles  of  the  ajins,  and  relaxation 
of  tbe  intestines,  however  induced.  Children  and  old  persons  are  more  prone 
to  the  disease  than  adults  and  elderly  subjects.  In  the  former,  the  rectum  is 
straighter  and  more  movable  than  in  adolescents,  tbe  sacrnm  is  less  curved,  and 
tbe  abdominal  viscera  are  more  voluminous,  thereby  bearing  more  severely  upon 
the  anu.'i  and  rectam  during  the  forcible  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  ab- 
dominal muscles,  both  in  the  ordinary  state  and  during  defecation.  In  this  way 
the  [isrts  becoming  relaxed  are  readily  protruded  during  the  operation  of  any 
exciting  cautie,  as,  for  example,  severe  and  frequent  straiuing.  In  old  persons  a 
predisposition  to  this  malady  is  established  by  the  relaxation  of  the  connecting 
ligameuta  of  the  lower  bowel,  brought  on  by  the  natural  wear  and  tear  of  tbe 
body. 

Id  tbe  incomplete  variety  of  prolapse,  Gg.  423,  the  protrnaion  usually  shows 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  fold  of  tbe  mucous  membrane  on  each  side  of  tbe  auus, 
though  sometimes  there  may  be  two  or  even  three  such 
tumors,  lying  close  together,  or  one  just  above  another.  Pig.  422. 

They  are,  at  first,  always  of  a  florid  complexion,  soft, 
spongy,  elastic,  and  free  from  tenderness ;  but  after  they 
bare  existed  for  some  time  they  assume  a  dark  appear- 
ance, from  the  congested  state  of  their  vessels,  increase 
hi  hardness,  and  become  the  Beat  of  more  or  less  pain. 
The  facility  with  which  they  are  returned  is  also  much 
greater  in  recent  cases;  for,  as  they  grow  larger  and 
older,  the  sabraucous  cellular  tissue  is  infiltrated  with 
Kfo-plnstic  matter,  rendering  them  firm  and  rigid,  and 
thereby  less  easy  of  replacement,  or  of  spontaneous  re- 
duction. When  a  protrusion  of  this  kind  is  permanent,  piriiaiproiiiMiotihcrHTam. 
it  is  liable  to  become  congested,  inflamed,  bypertrophied, 

roQgb,  coriaceous,  and  even  ulcerated  ;  gangrene  itself  is  not  impossible,  though 
fi>rtunately  very  rare. 

The  complete  variety  of  prolapse,  fig.  423,  consists  essentially  in  an  invagina- 
tion of  the  lower  bowel,  the  portion  thus  affected  being  at  the  same  time  pro- 
pelled beyond  the  orifice  of  the  anus  to  the  extent  of  several  inches.  The  en- 
iheatbed  and  prolapsed  portion  may  be  the  middle  or  npper  part  of  the  rectum, 
or  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  or  all  these  parts 
may  be  involved  at  the  same  time.  The  amount  of  protrusion  varies  from  the 
slightest  possible  descent  of  the  bowel  to  a  mass  as  large  as  a  fist,  a  fmtal  head, 
or  even  the  head  of  an  adult,  Tbe  most  enormous  prolapse  of  tbe  intestine  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  occurred  in  a  man  thirty-five  years  of  age.  The  tumor  was 
fully  as  largo  as  the  crown  of  an  ordinary-sized  hat  A  more  bulky  mass  of  the 
kind  could,  indeed,  hardly  be  imagined  ;  it  seemed  as  if  it  might  consist  almost 
of  the  whole  of  tbe  large  intestine  ;  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  merely  the 
rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  tbe  colon.  In  general,  the  tumor  thus  formed  is 
compvatively  small,  not  exceeding  the  volume  of  a  man's  fist;  cylindrical  in 
shape,  truncated  at  the  extremity,  of  a  florid  color,  rugose  on  the  surbce,  slightly 
MDsitive  to  the  touch,  and  readily  reducible  by  tbe  finger,  or  even  ascending  of 
its  own  accord,  but  liable  to  recnr  whenever  there  is  the  least  straining  at  stool 
or  micturition.  When  the  protrusion  is  permanent,  the  parte  undergo  the  same 
cfaanges  M  in  tbe  partial  variety  of  prolapse,  being  congested,  inflamed,  indurated, 
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hypertrophied,  and  invested  Tith  a  bind  of  epidermis.     From  constriction  of  the 
sphincter  muscles  the  tumor  is  liable  to  straDgalation,  but  sach  ati  occnrreDce  b 
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more  likely  to  happeo  in  recent  than  in  old  cases,  which  are  always  attended  with 
proportionately  greater  relssatioa  of  Uie  compressing  cgente. 

A  protmaion  of  the  lower  bowel  necessarily  implies  the  pre-ezistence  of  s 
certain  degree  of  relaxation  of  the  parts  constituting  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  and 
the  mnscular  apparatus  of  the  anus.  So  Ion);;  as  these  several  stmctares  retain 
their  accustomed  vigor  and  contractile  energy,  no  descent,  however  small,  can 
occur;  but  when  tbey  lose  their  tone,  the  intestine  being  at  the  same  tiine 
enfeebled,  and  subjected  to  inordinate  pressure  by  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
mascles,  the  accident  in  qnestion  can  hardly  fail  to  take  place.  In  cases  of  long 
standing,  all  these  parts,  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  by  dis8ee> 
tion,  are  not  only  greatly  relaxed,  bnt  remarkably  atraphted,  the  skin  being 
attenuated  and  plicated,  the  adipose  matter  partially  absorbed,  and  the  fibres  of 
the  sphincter  muscles  pale,  elongated,  expanded,  and  almost  wholly  destitute  of 
contractile  power.  Similar  alterations  occur  in  the  fibres  of  the  elevator  ronscles 
of  the  anus.  That  such  eCTects  should  arise  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  amount  of  traction  and  compression  to  which  these  stnic> 
tures  are  habitually  subjected  by  the  protruded  mass. 

Treatment — In  the  more  common  forms  of  this  accident,  whether  partis)  or 
complete,  a  cnre  may  often  be  effected  by  .very  simple  means.  In  fact,  the  mere 
removal  of  the  exciting  cause  is  often  sufficient  to  afford  relief  No  snbstantiil 
progress  can  be  made  so  long  as  there  is  any  mechanical  obstruction  in  the 
bowels,  bladder,  or  urethra,  attended  with  constant  straining  in  defecation  and 
micturition.  In  all  cases,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  exciting  caoM,  it 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  attend  to  the  general  health,  which,  as  was  pre- 
vionsty  stated,  is  often  much  at  fault,  the  secretions  being  deranged,  the  digestioa 
enfeebled,  and  the  bowels  either  too  free  or  too  constipated.  To  meet  tbcM 
indications,  the  occasional  use  of  a  blue  pill,  or  a  few  grains  of  calomel  and 
rhubarb,  or  of  gray  powder,  will  be  of  service,  followed,  if  neceseary,  in  the  morn- 
ing by  a  little  Epsom  salts,  or  magnesia.  When  acidity  and  flatulence  prevail, 
alkalies  must  be  used  along  withtonics,  as  quinine  and  iron,  or  iron  and  xtoe 
vegetable  extract  The  diet  should  consist  mainly  of  bread  and  meat,  if  tli< 
patient  is  an  adnit,  or  of  bread  and  milk,  if  he  is  a  child,  with  a  due  allowance  of 
rice,  hominy,  or  potato,  as  a  change.  The  skin  should  be  miuntained  in  s  pCT- 
spirable  condition  by  the  tepid  bath,  or  daily  ablutions,  and  frictions.    In  sU 
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c^scA,  ftnd  in  both  forms  of  the  disease,  the  sufferer  should  be  compelled  to  pass 
hh  feces  and  urine  in  the  recumbent  posture,  as  the  pressure  which  is  exerted 
in  this  way  bj  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  upon  the  anus  and  rectum 
is  moeh  less  than  when  these  discharges  are  effected  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
This  is  a  point,  in  the  treatment  of  prolapse  of  the  bowel,  upon  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  lay  too  much  stress.  Replacement  should  always  be  effected  imme- 
diately after  every  protrusion,  and  measures  should  be  employed,  in  the  intervals, 
calcalated  to  prevent  this  occurrence,  as  astringent  enemas,  containing  a  sufficiency 
of  laudanum  to  insure  the  tranquillity  of  the  parts,  or  a  pretty  full  anodyne  by  the 
mouth.  When  the  bowel  is  inflamed,  the  best  remedies  will  be  an  injection  of 
some  mucilaginous  fluid,  and  an  emollient  poultice  to  the  anus.  Keeping  the 
bowels  locked  up  for  several  successive  days  often  produces  the  happiest  result. 

When,  in  consequence  of  their  long  extra-anal  sojourn,  the  parts  have  become 
abnormally  thickened,  indurated,  and  stiffened,  thereby  impeding  their  restora- 
tioq,  great  benefit  will  accrue  from  leeching,  the  application  of  a  very  weak  solu- 
tion of  iodine,  punctures,  and  scarifications.  Touching  the  whole  surface  of  the 
protruded  membrane  lightly  but  thoroughly,  every  third  or  fourth  day,  with  the 
solid  nitrate  of  silver  is  sometimes  highly  efficacious.  In  recent  cases,  more 
especially,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  tumor  becomes  partially  strangulated, 
from  the  constriction  of  the  sphincter  muscles ;  in  such  an  event  no  time  must  be 
lost  in  effecting  reduction,  the  efforts  being  promoted  by  the  use  of  chloroform, 
and  the  thorough  elevation  of  the  nates,  the  thighs  being  at  the  same  time  widely 
separated  from  each  other.  Gentle  but  steady  pressure  being  now  made  upon 
the  tumor,  no  difficulty  will  generally  be  experienced  in  accomplishing  our  object; 
if  the  resistance,  however,  is  obstinate,  it  may  be  promptly  overcome  by  the 
sobcutaneous  division  of  the  fibres  of  the  sphincter  muscles  on  each  side  of  the 
anus. 

Xot  much  is  to  be  expected,  in  any  case,  from  the  use  of  retentive  apparatus, 
which  can  never  be  worn  with  any  comfort  either  by  the  young  or  old,  while  in 
many  instances  it  is  productive  of  positive  inconvenience  and  even  suffering. 
In^ttead  of  this,  it  is  much  better,  in  both  varieties  of  prolapse,  to  remove  a  por- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  on  each  side  of  the  anus,  with  the  ligature,  in  the 
hope  that  daring  the  cicatrization  the  caliber  of  the  tube  will  diminish  sufficiently 
to  prevent  relapse.  One  such  operation  will  ordinarily  suffice,  but  when  the 
protrusion  is  extensive  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  it ;  not,  however,  without 
caution,  lest  injurious  contraction  ensue. 

In  the  complete  form  of  the  affection,  especially  when  of  long  standing,  a  more 
complicated  course  is  sometimes  required,  consisting  in  the  excision  of  some  of 
the  cutaneous  folds  of  the  ano-gluteal  region.  Several  of  these  folds  are  raised 
at  each  side  of  the  anus  with  the  forceps  and  cut  off  at  their  base  along  with 
some  of  the  subjacent  tissues,  and  even  a  few  of  the  muscular  fibres,  especially  if 
they  are  much  stretched  and  atrophied.  The  edges  of  the  wounds  are  afterwards 
tacked  together  by  several  points  of  the  interrupted  suture.  It  will  generally  be 
well  to  carry  the  knife  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  skin  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  object  of  the  operation,  of  course,  is  to  provoke  contraction  of  the 
anal  orifice.  When  it  fails,  a  Y-shaped  piece  of  the  anus  may  be  removed  at 
each  side,  approximation  being  effected  and  maintained  by  suture,  very  much  as 
in  bare-lip.  Some  years  ago,  I  assisted  my  friend.  Professor  T.  G.  Richardson, 
in  such  an  operation,  but,  although  it  was  well  executed,  no  appreciable  benefit 
resulted.  Tne  patient  was  a  middle-aged  woman,  who  had  for  years  labored 
under  an  immense  prolapse  of  the  lower  gut,  attended  with  great  and  permanent 
relaxation  of  the  integuments  and  muscles  of  the  anus,  which  had  resisted  every 
mode  of  treatment  that  could  be  devised  for  its  relief. 

HEMORRHOIDS. 

Of  hemorrhoids  there  are  two  distinct  varieties,  differing  in  their  situation,  in 
tk'ir  structure,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  treatment  required  for  their  relief. 
Besides  these,  there  is  occasionally  a  dilated  and  varicose  condition  of  the  hemor- 
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rboidal  veiDB,  aimnlatiDg  ordinary  piles,  and  equally  prodnctive,  Kt  least  in  miDf 
cases,  of  Berere  sufferiDg. 

External  Piles. — The  most  commoii  rariety  of  this  disease  is  what  is  called 
the  external  pile,  as  it  is  always  seated  at  the  verge  of  the  anna.  It  codbigU 
essentially  in  an  extravasstioD  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  part,  caused 
by  the  rupture  of  a  hemorrhoidal  vein,  the  tumor  being  covered  partly  by  sliin 
and  partly  by  mucous  membrane.  As  the  effused  blood  always  speedily  coagu* 
lates,  the  tumor  soon  becomes  hard,  firm,  and  inelastic,  its  contents  rolling  ent, 
after  an  incision  has  been  practised,  as  a  solid  mass,  of  a  dark  purple  color,  and 
trithout  any  admixture  of  serum.  The  pouch  in 
Fig.  424.  which  the  blood  is  contained  is  nsnallj  composed, 

in  part,  of  the  raptured  coats  of  the  vein,  the  re- 
mainder being  formed,  as  already  stated,  by  the 
connecting  areolar  substuice,  the  cells  of  which  are 
generally  speedily  closed  by  plastic  matter.  Some- 
times, again,  the  tumor  is  formed  exclnsively  by 
a  sac-like  expansion  of  the  vessel,  attended  with 
the  solidification  of  its  contents,  both  there,  and  for 
a  short  distance  above  the  verge  of  tho  anus.  The 
latter  arrangement,  indeed,  exists  in  nearly  all  cases 
of  external  piles ;  hence,  if  an  incision  be  made  into 
snch  a  tumor,  and  its  contents  pressed  out,  no  bleed- 
ing follows,  as  there  necessarily  would  if  the  rein 
Eittrnai  kcmorrhoiiii.  Were  not  effectually  occluded  by  blood  and  lymph. 

The  appearances  of  the  external  pile  are  welt  illus- 
trated iu  fig.  424,  from  a  preparation  in  my  private  collection. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  tliia  variety  of  hemorrhoids  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  apoplexy  of  the  parenchymatous  organs,  and  what  odds  slill 
farther  to  the  similitude  is  that  the  efTused  blood,  if  not  removed  by  operation,  is 
either  entirely  absorbed,  or,  as  more  commonly  happens,  a  portion  of  it  remaioi, 
becoming  organized,  and  transformed  into  a  solid,  fibroid  tumor. 

External  piles  range  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  the 
most  bulky  being  nsn ally  seated  atthesideof  the  anns,  as  it  is  there  not  only  that 
the  largest  hemorrhoidal  veins  exist,  but  also  that  the  greatest  amount  of  ceilaUr' 
substance  is  found,  thus  admitting  more  readily  of  their  expansion.  In  regard 
to  their  number,  there  may  be  only  one,  or  as  many  as  three,  four,  or  even  five, 
though  this  is  rare.  Their  color  varies  with  the  structure  of  the  external  cover- 
ing, the  cutaneous  part  being  usually  light,  while  the  mucous  part  is  of  a  dsrfc 
or  purple  aspect,  owing  to  its  greater  vascularity.  Their  complexion  is  always 
materially  heightened  by  inflammation.  An  external  hemorrhoid  is  usually  very 
sensitive,  the  patient  complaining  of  a  feeling  of  weight,  distension,  and  tbn^ 
bing,  which  is  sure  to  be  increased  by  the  erect  posture,  by  walking,  and  by 
whatever  has  a  tendency  to  cause  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  anus  aod  neighboring 
parts.  If,  from  these  and  other  circumstances,  it  t>Gcomes  irritated,  tie  sufferiag 
is  greatly  aggravated,  the  tumor  assuming  a  dark  red  appearance,  at  the  bmbK 
time  that  it  is  hot,  swollen,  and  shining,  from  sero-plastic  iuBItration  of  the  con- 
necting cellular  tissue.  If  the  morbid  action  is  not  promptly  checked,  abBcetM-iJ 
may  form,  attended  with  enormous  tumefaction,  and  perhaps  followed  bys  flstnle. 
During  tiie  diachai^e  of  the  pus  small  coagula  escape,  and  as  the  healing  process 
advances  the  hemorrhoid  disappears,  a  radical  cnre  taking  place. 

This  variety  of  tumor  sometimes  occnrs  at  a  very  early  period,  several  well- 
marked  cases  having  fallen  under  my  observation  in  children  under  four  years  of 
age.  Young  girls  are,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  more  liable  to  it  tban  buvi 
After  the  age  of  puberty,  however,  males  suffer  more  ft«<iueiitly  than  females. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  external  hemorrhoids  are  what«rer  has  a  teodnKir 
to  create  congestion  and  dilatation  of  tbe  hemorrhoidal  veins ;  aa  habitual  *<^ 
mutation  of  the  feces  in  the  rectum,  pelvic  tumors,  tight  lacing,  venereal  exMiw<> 
hoi'seback  exercise,  tbe  constant  maintenance  of  tbe  erect  posture,  and  on  not*- 
tnral  development  of  these  vessels,  whether  congenital  or  acquired.     The  ueilhV 
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causes  are  straining  at  stool,  impacted  feces,  riding  on  horseback,  the  pressure 
of  the  child's  head  daring  parturition,  and,  in  short,  whatever  is  capable  of  pro- 
daciog  distension,  and  raptnre  of  the  hemorrhoidal  yeins. 

The  external  pile  may  occur  alone,  or  it  may  coexist  with  the  internal  pile,  as 
well  as  with  various  other  affections,  as  prolapse,  fissure,  stricture,  carcinoma, 
and  polypoid  growths.  When  it  has  once  occurred,  the  disease  is  extremely 
liable  to  reappear  from  the  slightest  causes.  The  history  of  the  case,  and  a 
carefiil  inspection  of  the  part  always  suffice  to  establish  the  diagnosis. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  treatment  of  an  external  pile,  and  yet, 
for  the  want  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  anatomy,  hardly  any  disease  is  more 
frequently  mismanaged.  A  simple  incision  is  generally  all  that  is  necessary  to 
afford  prompt  and  permanent  relief.  The  knife  being  carried  through  the  centre 
of  the  swelling,  down  into  the  sac,  its  contents  are  gently  pressed  out,  when  a 
little  attention  to  rest  and  the  use  of  cold  applications  will  suffice  to  complete 
the  cure.  In  general,  indeed,  the  patient  is  able  to  go  about  his  business  imme- 
diately after  the  operation,  all  suffering  disappearing  within  a  few  minutes  after 
the  tension  has  been  taken  off  the  tumor.  When  several  hemorrhoids  exist,  they 
should  all  be  opened  at  the  same  time ;  and  then  it  will  also  be  more  necessary 
to  keep  the  patient  on  his  couch  to  guard  against  an  increase  of  inflammation. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  sac  refills  after  it  has  been  evacuated ;  I  have,  however, 
met  with  several  instances  where  this  occurrence  took  place  promptly  after  the 
operation,  evidently  from  a  want  of  occlusion  of  the  communicating  hemorrhoidal 
vein.  In  such  an  event,  further  interference  may  either  be  postponed,  or,  if  the 
tumor  is  not  much  inflamed,  a  ligature  may  be  cast  round  it,  and  the  projecting 
part  immediately  cut  off  with  the  knife. 

The  treatment  now  described  should  be  adopted  in  all  cases  of  external  hemor- 
rhoids, whatever  may  be  their  condition.  The  presence  of  a  high  degree  of 
inflammation  is  no  contraindication,  but  rather  an  argument  for  the  practice ; 
lor,  so  long  as  the  effused  blood  is  pent  up,  it  must  necessarily  be  productive  of 
mischief,  by  keeping  up  tension  and  irritation.  Besides,  as  previously  stated,  it 
never  fails,  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain,  to  become  organized,  thus  leading  ulti- 
mately to  the  formation  of  a  tumor,  which  is  sure  to  be  constantly  in  the  patient's 
way  in  walking,  riding,  and  defecation.  A  portion,  it  is  true,  is  always  absorbed, 
but  enough  is  generally  left  to  cause  more  or  less  serious  inconvenience  for  a  long 
time  afterwards. 

Internal  Piles. — The  other  variety  of  pile,  usually  called  the  internal,  occult, 
or  bleeding  pile,  differs  very  essentially  in  its  structure  from  the  preceding,  being 
composed  of  a  congeries  of  arteries  and  veins,  in  a  varicose  condition.  The 
disease,  in  fact,  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  an  aneurism  by  anastomosis. 
The  alteration  which  ultimately  gives  rise  to  it  begins  in  the  submucous  cellular 
substance,  the  vessels  of  which,  originally  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible 
by  the  naked  eye,  gradually  enlarge  until  they  form,  in  many  cases,  branches  of 
considerable  sise,  tortuous,  sacculated,  and  arranged  so  as  to  exhibit  an  intricate, 
retiform  appearance,  as  delineated  in  fig.  425.  The 
venous  branches  usually  predominate,  both  in  number  Fig.  425. 

and  volume,  as  well  as  in  their  varicose  disposition. 
The  walls  of  both  classes  of  vessels  ultimately  be- 
come diseased,  being  thickened  in  some  places  and 
attenuated  in  others,  either  alone  or  cox\joined  with 
softening,  induration,  or  ulceration ;  and,  therefore, 
liable  to  give  way  from  the  sUghtest  causes  under  ^^^^  ,.„,j„^  ^^  ^„  ,„^,„^ 
the  impulse  of  their  contents.     Hence,  such  tumors  hemorrhoidal  tamor. 

are  not  unf^quently  the  seat  of  considerable  hemor- 
rhage, both  arterial  and  venous.  The  tissues  which  connect  the  diseased  vessels 
together  usually  experience  a  certain  degree  of  hypertrophy,  though  they  rarely 
lose  their  softness  and  pliancy.  The  covering  of  the  internal  hemorrhoid  consists 
simply  of  the  mucous  membrane,  somewhat  thickened,  or  thickened  at  one  point 
and  attenuated  at  another,  and  variously  altered  in  color  and  consistence.  If, 
therefore,  a  section  be  made  of  such  a  tumor,  it  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a  porous 
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appearance,  the  apertareB  corresponding  with  the  calibers  of  tbe  dilated  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  part,  and  the  solid  stnictnre  with  the  pariet«e  of  tbe  Teasels 
and  their  connecting  cellular  substance,  while  the  peripheric  la^er  repreaenta  the 
maeons  tanic  of  the  bowel. 

Internal  piles  are  always  sitnated  abore  tbe  verge  of  the  anas,  at  a  distance 
varying  from  a  few  linea  to  two  inches  and  a  half ;  in  general,  they  are  jnst  aboTe 
the  level  of  the  iotemal  sphincter  mnscle.  When  numeroae,  they  are  either 
pretty  closely  grouped,  or  they  are  scattered  over  a  considerable  surface,  InvoU- 
iDg,  perhaps,  ti^e  entire  circnmference  of  the  auo-rectal  outlet,  as  ia  fig.  426, 

Pig.  426.  Fig.  427. 


ftrom  a  specimen  in  my  cabinet.  It  is  seldom  that 
we  meet  with  only  one  such  tumor ;  most  com- 
monly there  are  not  less  than  two  or  three,  and 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  as  many  as  five,  six,  and 
even  seven,  varying  from  the  sise  of  a  pea  up  to  that 
of  a  large  marble,  which  such  growths  rarely  exceed, 
unless  they  are  solitary  or  of  long  standing,  when 
they  may  be  as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg.  FrMrarii>(  himontoM. 

Internal  hemorrhoids  are  ordinarily  of  a  florid 
complexion,  bnt  when  they  are  irritated  or  inflamed,  as  they  necessarily  mast  be 
when  they  are  prolapsed  and  compressed  by  tbe  sphincter  muscles,  tbey  assume 
a  dark'-bluish,  purple,  or  livid  aspect,  owing  to  the  congested  and  stagnant  con- 
dition of  their  vessels.  The  more  common  appearances  of  these  tumors,  as 
displayed  during  defecation,  are  exhibited  in  fig.  427. 

Tumors  of  this  kind  are  always  soft,  spongy,  and  erectile,  dimiDishing  nnder 
pressure,  but  immediately  regaining  their  former  volume  when  the  pressure  is 
removed.  They  are  generally  of  a  globular  shape,  and  attached  by  a  broad 
base  ;  sometimes,  however,  they  are  pyriform,  and  In  rare  cases  they  present 
themseWes  as  vertical  semi  cylindrical  ridges,  upwards  of  an  inch  in  length  by 
several  lines  in  diameter,  as  in  Gg.  426. 

The  surface  of  tbe  internal  hemorrhoid,  originally  smooth,  often  becomes  mngh- 
ened  by  deposits  of  lymph,  or  by  tbe  enlai^ment  of  the  mucous  villi.  Clcere 
are  occasionally  seen  upon  it,  generally  very  small  and  superficial,  bnt  sometiniM 
of  considerable  extent,  and  so  deep  as  to  penetrate  the  tumor,  and  cause  more 
or  less  hemorrhage,  thus  constituting  what  is  called  a  bleeding  pile.  The  annexed 
engraving,  &g.  428,  from  Ashton,  exhibits  an  aggravated  form  of  internal  bea- 
orrboids,  tbe  tamors  being  large,  nnnsually  numerous,  and  ulcerated.  The 
disease  bad  existed  for  twenty  years. 

The  internal  hemorrhoid  is  seldom  seen  before  the  ago  of  puberty ;  after  thtt 
period  the  afl'ectioii  is  exceedingly  common,  in  both  sexes,  in  diCTerent  classei  of 
society,  and  in  different  occupations.  Persons  who  lead  a  sedentary  life,  with  ■ 
gross  habit  of  body,  or  who  are  constantly  suffering  from  dyspepsia,  ur  who  labor 
habitually  tuder  constipation  of  the  bowels,  are  particalariy  prone  to  the  dt>- 
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ease.     Horseback  exercise,  the  standiag  posture,  diairhaa,  dysenteiy,  wonuB, 
rectal  tumors,  drastic  cathartics,  and,  in  short,  whatever  pn>daces  iVequent  and 


severe  straininfr,  are  so  many  predisposing  canses  of  internal  hemorrhoids.  To 
the  same  category  belong  the  dlETerent  kinds  of  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  Uie  urine,  as  stricture  of  the  nrethra,  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
gland,  and  stone  in  the  bladder ;  also  the  pressure  of  pelvic  tumors,  and  of  the 
grarid  nterns.  Under  the  influence  of  these  and  other  canses  the  vessels  of  the 
SDbmncouB  coat  of  the  ano-rectal  region  are  gradaally  converted  into  large  vari- 
cose tnbcB,  vhich,  as  the^  increase  in  volume,  lift  np  the  lining  membrane, 
forming  thus  a  ao^,  vascular,  and  erectile  tumor. 

Internal  piles,  unless  large  or  numerous,  are  not  productive  of  mnch  snfiering, 
the  chief  symptoms  being  a  sense  of  weight  and  stuffing  in  the  ano-rectal  region ; 
onder  opposite  circnm stances,  however,  there  are  frequently  severe  pain  and 
throbbing,  sometimes  extending  down  along  the  sciatic  nerve,  difficult  defecation, 
and  spasm  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  with  more  or  less  prolapse  of  the  anus,  and 
also  of  the  tumors  themselves,  especially  when  the  patient  is  at  the  water  closet. 
At  snch  times  the  parts  being  compressed  and  congested,  the  sufTering  is  often 
so  exquisite  as  to  induce  free  perspiration  and  even  partial  syncope ;  from  the 
»me  causes  pretty  copious  hemorrhage  sometimes  results,  the  blood  either  oozing 
oat  at  various  points,  as  from  the  surface  of  a  sponge,  or  spirting  out  at  one 
particular  spot,  corresponding  with  the  orifice  of  an  ulcerated  or  mptured  artery 
The  protruded  parts  being  replaced,  as  they  generally  have  to  be,  with  tbe 
fingers,  the  distress  gradually  subsides,  the  patient  remaining  comparatively  com* 
fortable  until  he  is  again  obliged  to  relieve  his  bowels,  when  there  is  an  imme- 
diate recurrence  of  all  the  previous  symptoms.  Thus,  the  disease  may  progress 
for  many  years,  the  patient  being  now  better,  now  worse ;  liable  to  frequent  exa- 
cerbations and  remissions ;  generally  capable  of  attending  to  business,  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  entirely  free  ih>m  suffering  for  a  single  day ;  more  comfortable  at  night, 
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while  recumbent,  and  worse  after  exercise,  a  hearty  meal,  a  glass  of  wine,  seyew 
mental  emotion,  or  sexaal  indulgence.  Unless  there  is  constantly  recurring 
hemorrhage,  it  is  astonishing  how  little  the  general  health  is  often  impaired.  I 
have  known  repeated  instances  in  which,  although  the  local  distress  was  qnite 
severe,  entailing  a  certain  amount  of  pain  daily  for  many  years,  the  individuals 
were  able  not  only  to  attend  closely  to  their  occupation,  but  absolutely  seemed 
to  thrive  under  the  disease,  being  robust  and  well-conditioned  in  every  respect 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  really  seem  as  if  the  hemorrhoidal  irritation 
served  to  ward  off  disease  from  other  and  more  important  organs. 

The  quantity  of  blood  lost  during  the  progress  of  internal  hemorrhoids  is 
sometimes  almost  incredible.  Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  it  is  said  to 
have  amounted,  daily,  for  many  years,  to  two,  three,  five,  six,  and  even  eight 
ounces.  Doubtless  some  of  these  cases  have  been  exaggerated,  but  that  many 
of  them  have  been  correctly  reported  is  altogether  probable.  I  have  myself  seen 
instances  where  the  daily  loss  thus  sustained  had  produced  the  most  frightful 
debility.  Excessive  pallor  of  the  countenance,  vertigo,  indistinctness  of  vision, 
ringing  noises  in  the  ears,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
indigestion,  emaciation,  and  a  tendency  to  dropsical  effusions,  are  the  most  pro- 
minent symptoms  of  this  occurrence.  In  the  female,  this  species  of  hemorrhage 
is  sometimes  vicarious  of  the  menses.  It  is  generally  most  abundant  dnnog 
defecation,  or  immediately  after,  especially  if  the  parts  have  suffered  protracted 
protrusion. 

Internal  piles  are  sometimes  seized  with  gangrene,  but  such  an  event  can 
only  happen  when  the  tumors,  prolapsed  in  consequence  of  frequent  and  exces- 
sive straining  or  inordinate  relaxation  of  the  parts,  are  firmly  grasped  by  the 
sphincter  muscles,  the  effect  being  similar  to  that  of  a  ligature.  The  tumors 
then  become  livid,  swollen,  and  exquisitely  painful,  and  in  a  few  days  drop  off, 
the  patient,  in  the  mean  time,  suffering  much  constitutional  disturbance. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  variety  of  pile  is  readily  determined  by  the  history  of 
the  case,  by  inspection,  and  by  digital  examination.  The  speculum  can  seldom 
be  used  to  advantage,  unless  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  an  ansesthetic. 
If  the  disease  has  made  considerable  progress,  the  tumors  may  usually  be  easily 
brought  down  by  requesting  the  patient  to  strain,  as  if  at  stool,  while  sitting  on 
the  chamber,  or,  what  is  better,  in  a  tub  of  warm  water.  Their  globular  form, 
florid,  bluish,  or  livid  color,  soft  feel,  and  intimate  attachment  to  the  ano-rectal 
mucous  membrane,  will  at  once  establish  their  identity,  atid  serve  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  diseases  of  this  region.  If  the  swellings  cannot  be  seen,  then 
the  finger  takes  the  place  of  the  eye,  being  carried  about  gently,  but  effectually, 
over  every  portion  of  the  bowel  within  its  reach ;  aided,  if  need  be,  by  the 
speculum. 

The  treatment  of  internal  piles  is  palliative  and  radical.  The  former,  which 
is  often  alone  available,  on  account  of  the  timidity  of  the  patient,  resolves  itself 
chiefly  into  measures  calculated  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs, 
to  regulate  the  bowels,  and  to  allay  local  irritation.  It  is  wonderfhl  how  moich 
good  may  frequently  be  done  in  this  disease  by  attention  to  the  diet  and  secre- 
tions, followed  occasionally  by  a  mild  aperient,  as  blue  mass  and  rhubarb,  or 
sulphur  and  jalap.  All  drastic  purgatives  are,  of  course,  inadmissible,  especially 
such  as  have  a  tendency  to  act  specifically  upon  the  lower  bowel.  The  diet 
must  be  plain,  non-stimulant,  and  concentrated ;  wine,  spirits,  coffee,  and  strong 
tea  are  to  be  avoided.  After  the  secretions  have  been  duly  attended  to»  from 
ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  balsam  of  copaiba,  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  may  be 
given  three  times  a  day,  combined,  if  necessary,  with  a  little  black  drop,  espe- 
cially when  there  is  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea.  In  the  milder  varieties  of  the 
malady,  I  know  of  no  internal  remedy  superior  to  this  in  affording  relief  though 
of  its  mode  of  action  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  satisfactory  or  even  plausible  ex- 
planation. With  Ward's  paste,  as  it  is  termed,  so  much  extolled  by  British 
practitioners  in  the  treatment  of  internal  piles,  my  experience  is  very  limited, 
but  what  I  have  seen  of  its  effects  does  not  justify  the  encomiums  lavished  upon 
it     When  the  patient  is  in  need  of  a  tonic,  the  most  suitable  remedieii  will  be 
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Bulphate  of  iron  and  quinine,  particularly  if  there  is  au  anemic  state  of  the 
6yst«m.  Solubility  of  the  bowels  is  beat  maintained  by  the  daily  use  of  the 
cold  water  enema ;  and  evacuation  is  effected  habitually  in  the  recumbent 
poature. 

Locally,  the  most  grateful  applications  are  cold  vater,  in  the  form  of  baths 
and  enemata ;  mildly  astringent  injections,  as  a  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
tannin,  or  alum,  either  alone  or  conjoined  with  an  anodyne ;  leeching,  if  there 
is  a  great  sense  of  weight  and  fulness  in  the  parts ;  and  emollient  poultices,  or 
the  warm  water-dressing,  if  the  piles  are  protruded,  inflamed,  and  tender.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  free  application  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  inBamed 
surface  often  proves  highly  beneficial.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  replacement 
of  the  tumors  should  always  be  promptly  effected,  whenever  this  is  practicable, 
the  efforts  being  facilitated,  if  necessary,  by  topical  bleeding,  either  by  scariGca- 
tion  or  leeching,  and  other  means.  An  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
sulphur  and  honey  has  long  been  a  popular  remedy,  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country,  in  the  treatment  of  interual  hemorrhoids,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
may  occasionally  be  used  beneficially,  especially  in  the  milder  forms  of  the  affec- 
tion. When  there  is  much  spasm  of  the  sphincters,  belladonna  ointment  is 
worthy  of  '.rial,  though  I  have  rarely  derived  much  advantage  from  it.  In  the 
hemorrhagic  variety  of  piles,  free  use  mnst  be  made  of  strongly  astringent  ii^ec- 
ttons,  persulphate  of  iron  orof  pow- 


dered alam,  brought,  if  possible,  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  affected 
■nrface ;  aided,  in  all  cases  where 
the  bleeding  is  profuse,  by  liberal 
doses  of  opium  by  the  mouth. 

For  the  radical  cure  of  internal 
piles,  the  proper  operation  is  liga- 
tion, performed  so  as  to  cause 
prompt  and  effectual  strangula- 
tion. The  patient  being  under 
chloroform,  tumor  a^r  tumor  is  ex- 
posed, seized  with  the  tenaculum, 
or  the  tnatrnment  shown  in  fig.  429, 
•ad  tied  with  a  stout  well  waxed 
thread  of  saddler's  silk,  secured 
with  a  double  knot,  with  the  ends 
cut  off  close  to  the  surface.  If  the 
bemorriioida  are  numerous,  the 
largest  only  are  selected  for  opera- 
tion, the  cnre  of  the  remainder  be- 
ing intrusted  to  the  resulting  inflam- 
mation, which  generally  affords  & 
lolBciency  of  plastic  matter  to  oc- 
clude the  dilated  and  hypertrophied 
vessels.  Should  the  cure  be  imper- 
fect, the  recusant  tumors  are  simi- 
larly dealt  with  at  a  future  and  not 
distant  period.  Such  a  procedure 
is  far  better  than  too  much  int«r- 
ference  at  one  time,  which  might 
Dot  be  firee  from  risk.  If  the  hemor- 
riioid  baa  an  nnusually  broad  at- 
tachment, it  may  be  necessary  to 
transfix  its  base  with  a  large  curved 
Deedte,  armed  with  a  dooble  liga- 
ture, each  of  which  should  then  be 
tied  round  the  corresponding  side 
of  the  morbid  growth.    Tbe  needle 


?ig.  4W. 


Fig.  430. 


Torccpi  tor  Mlilof  mi  hi 
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may  be  passed  with  the  fingers,  or  by  means  of  Bushe's  carrier,  represented  in 
fig.  430,  and  particularly  seryiceable  when  there  is  a  want  of  sufficient  assistance. 
The  operation  being  oyer,  the  patient  takes  a  full  anodyne,  to  allay  pain  and 
paralyze  the  bowels,  and  remains  in  bed  for  five  or  six  days — ^the  period  of  the 
detachment  of  the  ligatures — or  until  the  parts  are  sufficiently  comfortable 
to  enable  him  to  sit  up  or  move  about  the  room.  No  aperient  medicine  is 
administered  until  there  is  a  positive  necessity  for  its  use,  as  indicated  by  the 
patient's  feelings,  and  then  only  the  mildest  kind.  If  the  parts  become  painful 
after  the  operation,  they  may  be  fomented,  poulticed,  and  even  leeched,  or  cau* 
tiously  scarified,  especially  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  thej  are  infiltrated  with 
sero-plastic  matter.  During  convalescence,  as  well  as  for  a  long  time  after,  the 
rectum  should  be  well  washed  out  twice  a  day  with  cold  water,  or  some  eold, 
demulcent  fluid. 

The  operation  now  described  is,  in  general,  as  simple  of  execution  as  it  is  free 
from  danger  and  certain  in  its  results.  Considering  these  circumstances,  it  is 
surprising  that  any  surgeon  should  ever  have  thought  of  excision  as  a  remedy 
for  the  radical  cure  of  this  complaint,  or  that  it  should  still  find  a  place  in  some 
of  our  modern  treatises.  Such  an  anomaly  can  only  be  explained  on  the  assump- 
tion  of  one  of  two  things,  ^either  at  all  creditable,  that  is,  either  complete  igno* 
ranee  of  the  anatomy  of  this  variety  of  piles,  or  the  utter  recklessness  of  the 
operator.  To  cut  off  an  erectile  tumor,  composed  of  numerous  dilated  and  tor- 
tuous vessels,  would  certainly  be  a  most  dangerous  undertaking,  since  it  could 
not  fail  to  be  followed  by  severe  hemorrhage,  always  difficult  to  arrest,  and 
sometimes  fatal.  Whoever  has  studied  the  memorable  cases  of  excision  of  inter- 
nal hemorrhoids,  by  Dupuytren  and  Cooper,  will  not  be  likely  ever  to  repeat  an 
operation  which  was  attended  with  such  disastrous  results  in  the  hands  of  these 
great  men. 

Although  ligation  of  these  tumors  is  generally  entirely  firee  from  danger,  yet, 
now  and  then,  a  case  occurs  where  it  causes  severe  pain  and  inflammation,  or 
even  death  by  pyemia.  Of  the  latter,  an  instance  fell  under  my  observation 
many  years  ago  in  a  young  gentleman,  otherwise  in  good  health,  who  perished 
on  the  eighth  day  after  the  operation,  the  dissection  revealing  the  existence  of 
an  immense  number  of  small  metastatic  abscesses  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
mesorectum.  The  ligatures  were  detached  about  the  usual  time,  and  the  parts 
themselves  exhibited  nothing  uncommon.  Fatal  cases  firom  this  cause  ha?e 
been  reported  by  Astley  Cooper,  Benjamin  Brodie,  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  and  others. 
It  should  be  added,  however,  in  justice  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  that  other 
methods  have  occasionally  been  followed  by  similar  results.  Thus,  Ndaton  lost 
a  young  man,  the  subject  of  piles,  from  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery ; 
and  several  cases  are  known  where  death  was  caused  by  the  use  of  Vienna  paste. 
Such  mishaps,  which  are  as  distressing  as  they  are  to  be  deprecated,  should  ad* 
monish  us  not  to  interfere  with  hemorrhoids  without  due  preparation  of  the 
system.  Especially  should  operative  interference  be  refrained  from  during  the 
prevalence  of  epidemic  disease. 

The  ligation  of  hemorrhoidal  tumors  is  occasionally  followed  by  tetanoa  Mr« 
James  Lane,  of  London,  reported,  in  1861,  not  less  than  four  fifttal  cases  of  thl« 
disease,  consequent  upon  this  operation,  two  of  them  having  oocorred  in  his 
own  practice,  and  two  in  that  of  Mr.  OowUand.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  add 
that  tetanus  was  unusually  prevalent  at  the  time  in  some  of  the  metropolitan 
hospitals. 

The  icraseur  has  of  late  been  much  used  for  removing  internal  piles.  It  doei 
its  work  very  promptly  and  effectually,  but  the  operation  is  too  painful  to  he 
borne  without  the  aid  of  anesthesia.  Besides,  it  is  said  that,  in  Paris,  where  i| 
has  been  more  frequently  employed  than  anywhere  else,  it  has  been  (bllowed.  in 
a  number  of  cases,  by  serious  stricture  of  the  rectum.  Several  instances  have  alfo 
occurred  in  which  the  patient  perished  from  hemorrhage.  The  application  of 
the  ecraseur  is  exhibited  in  fig.  481. 

I  have  occasionlly  used  nitric  acid  for  destroying  internal  piles,  bat  with 
results  not  sufficiently  gratifying  to  induce  me  to  recommend  its  adoption  u 
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a  means  of  radical  cure,  being  satisfied  that,  while  it  is  more  difficult  of  applica- 
tion and  productive  of  more  pain  and  inflammation  than  the  ligature,  it  is  much 

Fig.  431. 


EeraMar  in  the  %et  of  remoTing  a  hemorrboidal  tumor. 

less  certain  in  its  effects  and  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  relapse.  This  mode 
of  treatment,  which  is  adapted  only  to  the  milder  forms  of  piles,  was  first  sug- 
gested by  the  late  Mr.  Houston,  of  Dublin,  and  has  been  strongly  advocated  by 
acTeral  recent  writers,  among  others,  by  Mr.  Henry  Lee  and  Mr.  Henry  Smith, 
of  Loodon,  both  of  whom  speak  of  it  in  high  terms  of  commendation.  The  acid, 
which  should  be  of  the  strongest  and  purest  kind,  is  applied  by  means  of  a  soft 
piece  of  wood,  with  a  flat  extremity,  directly  to  the  diseased  snrface,  previously 
Drought  down  by  straining,  and  well  wiped.  The  part  touched,  as  well  as  the 
ac^acent  mucous  membrane,  is  then  carefully  anointed  with  lard,  and  the  bowel 
restored  to  its  proper  position.  Several  applications  are  sometimes  necessary 
before  a  permanent  cure  is  obtained. 

VARICOSE  HEMORRHOIDAL  VEINS. 

To  the  subject  now  discussed  may  be  added  a  few  remarks  respecting  enlarge- 
ment of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins.  This  affection  is  met  with  chiefly  in  elderly 
persons,  in  association  with  a  varicose  state  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities 
and  of  the  spermatic  cord.  In  its  worst  forms  it  always  implicates  a  number  of 
hemorrhoidal  veins,  which  are  then  not  only  much  dilated,  but  very  tortuous, 
convoluted,  and  knotty,  similar  to  what  is  so  frequently  noticed  in  the  saphenous 
rein  and  its  branches.  The  varicosity  is  always  most  conspicuous  in  the  ano- 
rectal region,  but  cases  occur  where  it  extends  nearly  as  high  up  as  the  termina- 
tions of  these  vessels.  The  enlarged  vessels  can  easily  be  felt  on  each  side  of 
the  anus,  both  through  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  as  firm,  rigid  cords,  with, 
perhaps,  here  and  there,  a  phlebolite.  Not  untrequently,  indeed,  they  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  their  bluish  appearance  alone.  When  we  consider  that 
these  vessels  are  destitute  of  valves,  and  that  they  are  subjected  to  constant 
motion  and  pressure,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  become  diseased,  and 
altimately  varicose. 

Taricose  enlargement  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  should  not  be  confounded  with 
hemorrhoidal  tumors,  which  it  so  often  accompanies,  as  it  is  very  different  from 
that  affection.  It  is  characterized  by  a  sensation  of  weight  and  fulness  in  the 
ano*pelvic  region,  by  vague,  uneasy  feelings  in  the  perineum,  sacrum,  and  loins, 
and  by  smarting,  burning,  or  stinging  pains  during  defecation,  and  for  a  short 
time  after.  On  inserting  the  forefinger  into  the  bowel,  and  applying  the  thumb 
to  the  surface  of  the  anus,  the  affected  vessels  may  easily  be  felt  like  so  many 
separate  cords,  or  like  scattered  earth  worms.  The  general  health  is  not  neces- 
sarily impaired,  though  it  is  often  deranged,  more  frequently,  perhaps,  as  a  cause 
than  as  an  effect  of  the  complaint 

I  imagine  few  surgeons  would  be  found  bold  enough  to  attempt  the  oblitera- 
tion of  these  vessels  with  the  ligature,  and  yet  such  an  operation  might  not,  per- 
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haps,  involye  any  greater  risk  than  the  tying  of  a  number  of  large  hemorrhoidal 
tumors.  When  tlie  disease  is  a  source  of  constant  suflfering,  linear  eschars  might 
be  made  over  a  few  of  the  largest  veins  by  means  of  the  Vienna  paste,  a  proce- 
dure which  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly  safe,  judging  from  the  experience  we 
have  of  this  treatment  in  varicose  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  leg.  Maeh 
may  be  done  in  such  a  case,  in  the  way  of  palliation,  by  attention  to  the  bowels 
and  diet,  by  an  avoidance  of  the  exciting  causes  of  the  disease,  by  cold  enemas, 
and  by  frequent  ablutions  with  soap  and  water. 

ANAL  TUMORS. 

"^  Pendulous  tumors,  frequently  the  result  of  external  hemorrhoids,  form  roand 
the  anus,  just  at  its  verge,  or  at  the  junction  of  the  muco-cutaneous  sarfaces. 
They  are  generally  soft,  irregularly  globular,  or  pear-like  in  shape,  smooth,  or 
rough,  and  of  a  solid,  fibroid  structure.  Occasionally,  however,  they  are  com- 
posed of  a  spongy,  erectile  substance,  not  unlike  that  of  the  cavernous  body  of 
the  penis,  and,  therefore,  liable  to  bleed  after  excision.  I  believe  that  this  form 
of  tumor  is  more  common  than  has  been  supposed,  inasmuch  as  a  number  of 
well-marked  examples  of  it  have  fallen  under  my  observation.  It»  vessels  are 
apparently  merely  prolongations  of  the  smaller  hemorrhoidal  veins,  in  a  state  of 
dilatation  and  varicosity,  and  closely  invested  by  rather  dense  cellular  subetanoe. 
In  size,  such  an  excrescence  may  equal  the  end  of  the  little  finger ;  its  color 
usually  resembles  that  of  the  skin,  or  the  muco-cutaneous  tissues,  to  which  it  is 
attached ;  it  is  sometimes  solitary,  but  more  firequently  multiple.  When  theae 
growths  are  very  numerous  they  may  form  a  complete  chaplet  round  the  anasi, 
causing  much  trouble  in  walking  and  defecation.  Venereal  warta  and  tubercles 
also  occur  in  this  situation,  both  in  children  and  in  adults,  the  former  as  an  effect 
of  local,  the  latter  of  constitutional,  contamination.  Finally,  an  instance  of  the 
true  sebaceous  tumor  is  occasionally  seen  here.  It  is  easily  recognized  by  its 
indolent  character,  doughy  consistence,  and  pale  color. 

If  troublesome,  these  circum-anal  growths  may  be  removed  with  the  knife,  or 
snipped  ofif  with  the  scissors.  The  erectile  tumor  should,  however,  always  be 
tied,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  hemorrhage ;  or,  if  excision  has  been  practised, 
and  bleeding  ensue,  ligation  must  follow  the  knife,  the  edges  of  the  wound  bein^ 
raised  with  the  tenaculum,  and  firmly  tied.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  a  patient 
of  Dr.  O'Reilly,  I  was  finally  compelled,  after  unavailing  efforts  with  other  means, 
to  adopt  this  measure,  using  both  the  twisted  and  the  interrupted  suture,  profuse 
bleeding  having  come  on  within  an  hour  after  I  had  cut  off  five  or  six  of  the^o 
excrescences.  Venereal  warts  may  be  excised,  or  destroyed  with  chromic  acid, 
dry  lint  being  interposed  in  the  intervals  of  the  application.  Syphilitic  tubercles 
require  the  ordinary  topical  and  constitutional  treatment  Sebaceous  tomon 
are  extirpated. 

POLYPS  OP  THE  RECTUM. 

Polyps  of  the  rectum  are  uncommon.     Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  are 
most  liable  to  them,  but  they  are  also  met  with  in  adults,  and  sometimes,  thotigli 
very  rarely,  in  elderly  persons.     In  regard  to  their  structure,  they  are,  like  polyps 
of  the  nose  and  uterus,  divisible  into  three  classes,  the  gelatinoid,  fibrous,  and 
cellulo-vascular.     As  to  the  relative  frequency  of  these  varieties,  and  the  circiiiii- 
stances  which  determine  their  development,  we  have  no  definite  knowledge. 
They  are  all  of  tardy  growth,  free  from  malignancy,  prone  to  hemorrhage,  and 
liable  to  protrude  during  defecation.     In  their  volume  they  vary  fhsm  that  of  a 
filbert  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  their  shape  being,  for  the  most  part,  somewhat 
pyriform,  ovoidal,  or  globular,  while  their  attachment  is  usually  effected  through 
the  medium  of  a  slender  pedicle,  which  is  sometimes  of  extraordinary  lengUu 
In  the  case  of  an  Irishman,  on  whom  I  operated^  some  years  ago,  the  pohrp, 
which  was  of  the  cellulp-vascular  variety,  ana  not  larger  than  an  ordinary  marble, 
had  a  pedicle  upwards  of  four  inches  in  length,  and  scarcely  as  thick  as  an  ordi- 
nary stalk  of  wheat    Occasionally,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pedicle  is  very  short, 
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not  exceeding  a  Tew  lines.  Authors  speak  of  Barcomatoas  polyps  of  the  rectum, 
wilh  a  tendency  nitimatety  to  take  on  malignant  action ;  of  this  form  of  the  dis- 
(tH  I  have  never  seen  an  instance,  and  am  certain  that  it'must  be  very  rare. 
The  distance  at  which  these  morbid  growths  are  situated  fhiin  the  anus  varies 
from  two  to  six  inches,  the  average  being  about  three  inches  or  three  inches  and 
■  half     It  is  seldom  that  they  are  multiple.     The  adjoining  cuts  afford  a  good 

Fig.  432.  Fig.  433. 


ttljf  at  th«  ndan ;  «larul  ippaHBCH.  Poljp  of  th«  raotnin,  •h<ii>lii||  Ll>  latund  i-tnietiiTa. 

idea  of  the  eztflmal  and  internal  appearances  of  the  cell u to- vascular  polyp.  Fig. 
^3i  tihows  its  shape,  which,  in  this  case,  was  reniform,  and  fig.  433  the  internal 
ttmcture. 

Persons  who  labor  nnder  rectal  polyps  generally  experience  a  sense  of  weight 
and  nneaaiDess  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis,  with  a  frequent  desire  to  relieve 
tlkemselves,  and  more  or  lesa  straining  during  defecation.  The  feces  are  usually 
aomewhat  flattened,  and  there  is  almost  always  an  abundant  discharge  of  mncus, 
of  a  glairy,  reddish  appearance,  not  unlike  thin  currant  jelly.  When  the  tumor 
ii  situated  near  the  anus,  or  when  it  has  an  uncommonly  long  pedicle,  it  is  apt 
to  protrude  dnring  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  to  be  compressed  by  the 
sphincter  muscles.  At  such  times,  too,  it  is  liable  to  bleed,  though  this  it  also 
louietimes  docs  when  it  remains  undisturbed,  especially  if  it  is  very  vascalar. 
In  children,  indeed,  the  loss  of  blood  from  this  source  is  occasionally  quite  con- 
sidenble.  A  tumor  of  this  kind  may  be  detached  by  the  forcible  contraction  of 
the  bowel,  or  it  may  slough  off  from  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it  by  the  sphincter 
nnicles.     The  general  health  is  commonly  unimpaired. 

A  polyp  of  the  rectum  is  nsually  easy  of  recognition.  Its  tardy  growth,  Its 
floating  nature,  its  occasional  protrusion  at  the  anus,  and  the  functional  disturb- 
ance which  it  causes  in  the  bowel,  together  with  the  tender  age  of  the  patient, 
and  the  almost  invariable  existence  of  hemorrhage,  are  generally  sufficiently 
(^racteristic.  When  any  doubt  obtains,  a  thorough  digital  examination  will 
promptly  dispel  it.  The  affections  which  are  most  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  it 
■ra  stricture,  hemorrhoids,  and  prolapse.  In  the  child  the  existence  of  the  dis- 
PtM  should  always  be  suspected  when  there  is  frequent  recurring  hemorrht^^ 
from  the  bowel. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  disease  is  removal  by  ligature  or  torsion.  If  the 
tomor  is  small,  and  situated  just  above  the  verge  of  the  anas,  it  may  be  seized 
with  a  pair  of  long,  slender  forceps,  and  twisted  upon  its  axis  until  it  drops  oflT, 
the  procedure  being  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  removal  of  a  nasal 
polyp ;  but,  under  apposite  circumstances,  or  when  the  growth  is  very  vascular, 
the  safer  plan  is  to  tie  it,  and  let  it  slough  off.  Finally,  when  this  is  imprac- 
ticable on  account  of  the  great  height  of  the  tumor,  it  may  readily  be  destroyed 
by  crushing,  or  strangulation  by  means  of  the  ecraseur.  The  objection  to  exci- 
sion is  its  liability  to  hemorrhage,  which  has  sometimes  been  so  great  as  to 
endanger  life,  and  which  it  might  be  diSlcnIt  to  arrest,  especially  when  the  tumor 
is  seated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  anas. 

STRicrrBE  or  tbx  bectuk  and  anus. 

It  is  difflcolt  to  believe  that  simple  stricture  of  the  rectum,  such  as  is  so  often 
witaeaied  in  the  nrethra  and  other  mucous  canals,  is  as  common  as  is  generally 
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Bnpposed.  My  conviction  is  that  it  is  one  of  those  affections  which  an  mndi 
more  frcqnently  described  than  observed.  I  haye  certainly  very  rarely  met  with 
it,  nearly  all  the  cases  of  stricture  of  the  lower  bowel  that  have  come  under  my 
notice  having  been  of  a  carcinomatons  natnre. 

The  most  common  seal  of  the  disease  is  from  two  and  b  half  to  three  indie* 
and  a  half  above  the  verge  of  the  aons,  or  easily  within  reach  of  the  index-finger. 
AOoctiof;  generally  only  a  portion  of  the  tube. 
Fig.  434.  it  sometimes  reaches  round  its  entire  drcmii- 

fercnce,  as  in  fig.  434,  its  vertical  extent  being 
seldom  less  than  twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteea 
lines.  The  degree  of  its  encroachment  upoa 
the  caliber  of  the  gat  varies  fW>m  the  slight««t 
diminotion  to  almoet  complete  obliteration, 
the  oriGce  of  the  Btrictnre  being  sometimes 
scarcely  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage 
of  a  goose-qnill.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
disease  is  an  effusion  of  plastic  matter  into  the 
Bubmncons  cellular  tissue,  the  other  tunics  re- 
taining their  integrity,  or,  at  all  events,  ei]ie- 
riencing  only  a  slight  change  of  coneistenee. 
This  Bubstsnce  soon  becomes  organized,  and 
gradually  assumes  a  dense,  fibrous  character, 
creaking  nndcr  the  knife,  and  exhibiting  a 
BiriiitDn  or  iho  ndnm.  grayisb  or  bluish-white  appearance.     The  teih 

dency  of  the  disease  is  to  extend  invinls 
towards  the  caliber  of  the  tube,  bo  as  to  encroach  upon  the  macoua  membrane, 
which,  although  it  may  long  retain  its  integrity,  finally  yields  to  the  morbid 
action,  becoming  adherent  to  the  subjacent  parts,  and  at  length  ulcerated  at  dif- 
ferent points.  The  period  at  which  this  occurs  varies  from  several  laootiiB  to 
as  many  years. 

It  is  not  always,  or  perhaps  even  generally,  possible  to  trace  this  disease  to 
any  particular  cause.  In  the  very  few  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  obfiern- 
tion,  no  cine  whatever  could  be  obtained  as  to  itB  origin.  It  is  not  oulikely  ihtl 
it  may  be  produced  by  an  ulcer,  or.  rather,  by  the  ontractiou  consequent  upon 
the  cicatrization  of  an  ulcer ;  by  inflammation  arising  from  the  lodgment  of  a 
foreign  body;  by  the  use  of  drastic  purgatives  and  irritating  li^ectioua;  and, 
finally,  by  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery,  different  acids,  or  hot  water. 
The  disease  is  most  common  in  adults ;  and  a  belief  prevails  that  women  are 
oftener  affected  with  it  than  men. 

Organic  stricture  of  the  rectum  manifests  itself  by  the  nsnnl  symplorra  of 
alvine  obstraction,  attended  with  a  frequent  desire  to  go  to  stool,  great  straining 
and  bearing  down  during  defecation,  and  a  flattened,  ribbon-like  shape  of  the 
excrement,  when  this  is  solid,  or  a  remarkably  forcible  ejection  of  it  when  ii  is 
fluid.  As  the  contraction  progresses,  the  suffering  Increases;  the  bowels  arc 
habitually  distended  with  gas  and  feces ;  colicky  pains  are  often  prcseal ;  tlie 
appetite  and  digestion  are  impaired ;  the  countenance  becomes  wan  and  lallo* ; 
the  mind  is  despondent  and  filled  with  evil  forebodings;  the  flesh  wastes;  tb« 
strength  declines ;  and  the  surface  is  easily  impressed  by  atmospheric  vicisii- 
ludes.  Finally,  ulceration  sets  in,  greatly  a^ravatiog  the  local  and  eonstiltt- 
tional  distress,  and  death,  at  length,  protubly  after  years  of  suffering,  etosa  (be 
scene. 

The  diagnosis  of  etrictnre  of  the  rectum  is  seldom  difficult.  The  dises^n 
with  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded,  are  carcinoma,  niceratiun,  ud 
hemorrhoids.  From  these  it  may,  however,  generally  be  readily  dislingaiihed  bj 
its  history  and  by  a  thorough  exploration  with  the  finger  and  the  j^Mvaiuoi. 
Cancer  is  usually  rapid  in  its  march,  and  impresses  itself  at  an  early  period,  in 
an  unmistakable  manner,  upon  the  constitution. 

A  at/pkilitio  alricture  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  lower  bowel,  canstd  not 
by  any  coustitutional  taint,  but  by  direct  laocnlalion  with  chaQCTons  matlor.  Tbe 
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tflection  is  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  and  essentially  consists 
in  a  deposit  of  plastic  substance  in  the  submncous  cellular  tissue.  The  obstruc- 
tion, generallj  situated  just  above  the  sphincter  muscle',  varies  in  extent  from  a 
few  lines  to  nearly  half  an  inch,  and  is  often  so  tight  as  hardly  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  the  finger.  The  parts  at  and  around  the  stricture  are  inflamed,  highly 
sensitive,  thickened,  ulcerated,  and  bathed  with  pus,  the  quantity  of  which  is 
often  very  copious.  The  general  health  is  greatly  impaired ;  the  patient  is  wan  and 
sallow,  much  emaciated,  dyspeptic,  despondent,  and  excessively  irritable.  The 
diagnosis  is  established  by  the  history  of  the  case,  the  unusually  low  situation  of 
the  obstruction,  and  the  existence  of  cicatrices  upon  the  perineum  and  anus,  the 
effect  of  former  chancres. 

The  ireaiment  is  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  stricture  of  the 
orethra,  an  attempt  being  made  to  induce  the  absorbents  to  remove  the  plastic 
matter,  the  cause  of  the  obstruction,  by  the  use  of  bougies  of  successively  in- 
creasing diameters.  If  much  irritation,  with  inflammatory  tendency,  exist,  a  few 
days  are  spent  in  the  employment  of  soothing  measures,  in  order  to  render  the 
parta  more  tolerant  of  the  requisite  manipulation.  A  small  sized  bougie,  of 
gum-elastic,  pewter,  or  sole-leather,  well  oiled  and  warmed,  is  carefully  intro- 
duced into  the  stricture,  where  it  is  retained  from  two  to  h\e  minutes,  when  it  is 
withdrawn,  to  be  again  inserted  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  to  remain  a 
similar,  longer,  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  effect  produced,  it  being  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind  that  the  object  is  not  to  excite,  but  to  reduce,  action,  and 
to  stimulate  gently  the  absorbent  vessels.  After  the  first  week,  a  larger  instru- 
ment is  used,  now,  perhaps,  once  a  day,  then  a  still  larger  one,  and  so  on,  until 
the  tube  has  been  restored  to  its  original  capacity ;  a  circumstance,  lk)wever, 
rarely  to  be  expected  in  any  case,  for  there  is  no  disease  more  likely  to  prove 
troublesome  and  rebellious.  When  the  more  common  bougies  are  not  at  hand, 
or  are  not  borne,  use  may  be  made  of  a  wax,  tallow,  or  spermaceti  candle.  The 
intervals  of  the  treatment  are  occupied  in  attention  to  diet  and  rest,  the  use  of 
cooling  enemata,  and  various  other  means  calculated  to  prevent  capillary  excite- 
ment in  the  part.  When  the  stricture  is  very  firm,  and  almost  impermeable,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  notch  it  at  four  opposite  points,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  fecal 
matter  and  of  the  bougie ;  and  such  a  procedure  is  sufficiently  plausible  to  justify 
its  adoption,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  alleged  to  the  contrary.  The  sur- 
geon often  incises  strictures  of  the  urethra,  and  why  should  he  not  apply  the 
same  principle  of  treatment  to  strictures  of  the  rectum  and  anus  ?  In  contrac- 
tion of  the  latter,  the  operation  has  repeatedly  been  followed,  in  my  hands,  by 
great,  though  not  permanent  relief.  When  the  case  is  utterly  hopeless,  life  may, 
perhaps,  be  prolonged  by  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  anus  in  the  lumbar 
region,  provided  the  patient  is  willing  to  submit  to  so  disgusting  a  procedure. 

The  syphilitic  form  of  stricture  of  the  rectum,  or  rectum  and  anus,  must  be 
treated  with  astringent  and  anodyne  enemata,  dilatation  with  the  bougie,  and 
caatioDS  incisions.  The  general  health  is  amended  by  tonics,  a  generous  diet, 
and  nutntious  drinks.     Mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  of  no  avail. 

OANGEB  OF  THE  ANUS  AND  RECTUM. 

Cancer  of  the  anus  and  rectum  may  exist  as  a  primary  disease,  or  as  a  propa- 
gation from  the  adjacent  parts,  as  the  uterus  and  vagina,  or  the  pelvic  lymphatic 
ganglions.  The  most  common  form  in  which  it  appears  is  that  of  scirrhus, 
occurring  either  as  an  infiltration  in  the  connecting  cellular  substance,  or  as  a 
tumor  of  variable  size  and  shape,  and  of  the  consistence  which  ordinarily  apper- 
tains to  this  deposit  in  other  situations.  Of  encephaloid  and  colloid  of  the 
ano-reetal  region  very  little  is  known,  as  they  have  been  noticed  only  in  a  few 
instances.  The  same  remark  is  strictly  applicable  to  melanosis,  of  which  I  have 
myself  witnessed  only  one  example.  The  patient,  a  man,  fifty-eight  years  old, 
labored  under  the  same  disease  in  nearly  all  the  principal  organs  of  the  body,  and 
died,  after  an  illness  of  upwards  of  twelve  months,  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
emaciation.     His  principal  symptoms,  as  it  respected  the  anus  and  bowel,  were^ 
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frequent  discharges  of  maeo-purulent  matter,  often  streaked  with  Uood,  l&^ 
rboea,  griping,  tenesmus,  flatulence,  and,  at  length,  total  loss  of  povrr  ii  ar 
sphincter  muscles.  Several  black  tumors,  hard,  irregular  in  shape,  aad  9k%. 
the  size  of  small  grapes,  existed  at  the  verge  of  the  anus  ;  and  the  fingtr,  am*, 
into  the  rectum,  readily  came  in  contact  with  a  hard  cancerous  vomsb,  whkk.  <>. 
dissection,  was  found  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  scirrhas  and  melaoock  Tk 
prostate  gland  was  somewhat  enlarged,  and  the  bladder  had  eriDced  ipax  m- 
patience  of  its  contents  during  the  last  five  or  six  months. 

Scirrhus  of  the  ano-rectal  region  is  most  common  in  elder]  j  subjects,  \mx  I  \ap> 
repeatedly  observed  it  in  young  adults,  and  a  case  has  been  report^ni  of  okmcrf 
cancer  of  the  rectum  in  a  child  aged  twelve  years.     One  of  the  very  wo«  «• 
amples  of  carcinoma  of  the  anus,  as  it  respected  the  rapidity  and  extent  ^  t^ 
malady,  that  I  have  ever  witnessed,  occurred  in  a  man  scarcely  twenty-tvo  nw 
old.     When  I  first  saw  him  the  disease  had  already  attained  an  extnunlmv 
development,  and  was  attended  with  great  contraction  of  the  anus.    My«f4ui 
is  that  scirrhus  in  both  these  localities  is  much  more  common  in  ronng  per^  :^ 
than  is  generally  supposed.     It  is  not  known  what  influence,  if  any,  9ti  tstrt 
upon  the  production  of  primary  cancer  here  ;  the  prevalent  belief  is  tfait  d  - 
most  frequent  in  the  female,  but  this  is  opposed  to  my  experience,  wtddi  b* 
supplied  me  with  a  much  larger  number  of  cases  in  the  male,     Secundar;  ctttr' 
on  the  contrary,  is  most  common  in  women,  owing  to  their  great  liabiii^  io  car 
cinoma  of  the  uterus,  and  the  remarkable  facility  with  which  the  malady,  %ii 
it  occurs  here,  extends  to  the  vagina,  anus,  and  rectum. 

The  ordinary  site  of  the  disease  is  at  a  height  of  two  and  a  half  to  three  iBr>> 
from  the  verge  of  the  anus,  or  at  a  point  that  is  generally  readily  accessiht  t' 
the  finger.  Examples,  however,  occur  where  it  is  located  further  up, «  l«^ 
down.  In  the  latter  case,  the  malady  sometimes  coexists  with  scirriiis  of  .> 
anus.  The  most  common  form  in  which  the  heterologous  matter  exhibits  iu 
in  the  rectum  is  the  tuberoid,  the  nodules  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pn  ' 
to  that  of  a  pullet's  egg^  and  in  consistence  from  that  of  bard  cheese  to  ti. 
of  fibro-cartilage,  their  color  being  usually  florid,  grayish,  or  light  drab.  W^- 
the  deposit  is  large,  it  may  involve  the  whole  circumference  of  the  cylindet  J 
is  generally  supposed  that  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tube  is  more  pw« » 
suffer  than  the  anterior  or  lateral,  but  this  is  very  questionable.  Vkhft  li 
morbid  substance  occurs  as  an  infiltration  in  the  wall  of  the  rectum.  It  aJn'- 
exists  most  conspicuously  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  which  has  a  ^*^ 
gristly  appearance,  intersected  by  bluish  bands,  which  give  the  parts  ao  ar^  *' 
structure,  similar  to  that  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  oesophagus.  When  (« 
disease  is  situated  at  the  anus,  it  always  observes  the  tuberifonn  chaiactrf.  &• 
is  generally  attended  with  extraordinary  hardness.  In  whatever  form  it  octtn 
or  whichever  of  these  parts  it  affects,  it  is  sure,  in  time,  to  encroach  vcrywr* 
ously  upon  the  caliber  of  the  tube,  and  finally  even  to  lead  to  such  a  defrrw  « 
occlusion  as  to  prevent  effectually  the  discharge  of  fecal  matter.  I  haw  k« 
numerous  cases  where  the  opening  was  hardly  large  enough  to  admit  the  p»"* 
of  the  little  finger.  The  tube  above  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  may  rttm  t- 
natural  size,  or  be  somewhat  dilated.  The  period  which  elapses  from  tk  t:< 
appearance  of  the  disease  to  its  ultimate  termination  varies,  on  an  averagt,  ^^ 
one  to  two  years.  As  a  general  rule,  scirrhus  of  the  rectum  will  be  foB*i  ^ 
destroy  life  sooner,  by  several  months,  than  scirrhus  of  the  anus. 

The  symptoms  of  scirrhus  of  the  ano-rectal  region  are,  at  first,  often  obaWf. 
being  such,  mainly,  as  attend  some  of  the  other  affections  already  described.  ^ 
the  disease,  however,  progresses  it  acts  not  only  obstructingly,  bnt  givei  t»  ^' 
sharp,  lancinating  pains,  extending  into  the  thighs,  nates,  perineum,  and  lacn* 
and  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  weight  and  pressure  low  down  in  the  (K^*^ 
Defecation  is  gradually  impeded  ;  the  patient  is  obliged  to  strain  a  grett  M  > 
stool,  the  calls  to  which  are  often  pretematurally  frequent ;  and  Ube  km  v 
passed  in  a  flattened,  ribbon-like  form,  instead  of  being  cylindrical,  ast  i»  '-^ 
natural  state.  Very  of^en  the  only  substance  evacuated  is  a  thick,  glairy  w»^* 
perhaps  streaked  with  blood,  or  blood  and  pus,  which  are  liable  to  be  poorcil  ^ 
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m  large  quantity,  and  to  escape  almost  incessantlj,  thus  compelling  the  sufferer 
to  wear  a  cloth  to  keep  himself  clean  and  comfortable.  The  bladder  is  usually 
rendered  irritable,  even  at  an  early  period,  especially  when  the  disease  is  located 
at  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum,  or  the  forepart  of  the  anus ;  the  bowels  are 
habitually  distended  with  feces  and  gas ;  the  general  health  gradually  fails ;  the 
emaciation  steadily  progresses;  and  the  countenance  assumes  the  peculiar  sallow 
aspect  so  characteristic  of  the  cancerous  cachexia. 

The  diagnotns  is  generally  sufficiently  simple,  especially  after  the  disease  has 
made  some  progress.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  pain,  the  indurated  condition 
of  the  parts,  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  caliber  of  the  tube,  the  obstruction  to 
defecation,  the  abundant  mucous,  or  muco-puriform  secretion,  and  its  involuntary 
escape  at  the  anus,  the  constant  distension  of  the  bowels,  the  flattened  character 
of  the  feces,  and  the  difficulty  of  introducing  fluids  or  solids  into  the  rectum,  or 
throQi^  the  anus,  together  with  the  progressive  emaciation  and  failure  of  the 
general  health,  are  always  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  nature  of  the  malady. 
In  cancer,  the  rectum  never  descends  as  it  does  in  prolapse  and  in  hemorrhoids ; 
no  openings  exist  around  the  anus,  as  in  fistule,  at  any  rate  very  seldom ;  and 
there  is  not  that  severe  spasmodic  pain  during  defecation  and  for  some  time  after, 
that  attends  fissure  of  the  anus.  Besides,  in  all  these  affections,  which  are  more 
liable  to  simulate  carcinoma  than  any  others,  a  digital  examination  may  usually 
be  made  with  comparative  ease,  on  account  of  the  more  yielding  nature  of  the 
(Murts.  Polypous  growths,  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  a  retroverted 
uterus,  and  the  presence  of  a  pessary,  are  always  easily  detected  by  the  finger. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  mistake  an  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions 
of  the  pelvis  for  this  affection.  These  glands  are  liable,  from  various  causes,  as 
simple  ulceration  of  the  anus  and  rectum,  and  disease  of  the  bladder,  vagina, 
ind  aterus,  to  increase  in  bulk,  so  that  they  may  readily  be  felt  as  hard,  nodubtr 
masses  through  the  bowel,  and  might  thus  lead  to  the  idea  of  the  existence  of 
carcinoma. 

The  iretUmeni  must  be  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  cancer  in 
other  situations.  Palliation  being  all  that  is  to  be  hoped  for  in  any  case,  our 
measures  must  be  chiefly  of  a  soothing  and  detergent  character,  consisting  of 
enemata  of  tepid  water,  or  of  tepid  water  and  olive  oil,  to  insure  cleanliness  and 
patency  of  the  lower  bowel,  of  frequent  ablutions  when  the  disease  is  external,  or 
when  there  is  much  discharge,  and  of  anodjme  suppositories,  or  opiate  injections 
to  allay  pain  and  spasm.  Fetor  is  best  relieved  with  weak  lotions  and  enemata 
of  permanganate  of  potassa.  When  there  is  much  heat  in  the  parts,  attended  with 
a  sense  of  weight,  leeches  and  the  warm  water-dressing,  simple  or  medicated,  will 
prove  beneficial.  The  bowels  are  evacuated  in  the  recumbent  position;  all 
sexual  excitement  is  avoided ;  and  the  general  health  is  carefully  watched  and 
superintended,  the  food  being  non-stimulant,  concentrated,  and  nutritious.  In 
the  latter  stages,  tonics  and  alcoholic  drinks  will  be  necessary,  with  the  internal 
tise  of  morphia,  soda,  and  carminatives,  to  calm  and  soothe  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

The  employment  of  the  bougie  in  the  treatment  of  cancerous  affections  of  the 
ano-reetal  region  is  of  doubtful  utility,  if  not  decidedly  prejudicial.  During  their 
earlier  stages,  and  especially  in  cases  attended  with  inordinate  coarctation,  while 
tilceration  is  not  yet  impending,  the  cautious  passage  of  such  an  instrument, 
every  third  or  fourth  day,  may  be  productive  of  some  benefit  in  widening  the 
tube,  and  thus  facilitating  the  evacuation  of  its  contents ;  but  beyond  this  no 
advantage  is  to  be  anticipated,  while  its  more  frequent  use  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  a  source  of  irritation  and  mischief.  A  gum-elastic  bougie,  well  oiled,  and 
retained  for  five  or  ten  minutes  within  the  constricted  part,  would  be  the  most 
eligible  instrument 

Excision  promises  no  benefit  in  this  disease,  save  temporary  relief  fh>m  pain 
and  fecal  obetruction.  When  the  anus  is  involved,  the  operation  must,  of  course, 
include  the  sphincter  muscles,  thereby  depriving  the  patient  of  the  power  of  con- 
trolling his  passages,  and  the  same  result  would  be  sure  to  follow  the  excision  of 
a  portion  of  the  rectum,  to  say  nothing,  in  the  latter  case,  of  the  inunediate  risk 
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to  life  from  hemorrhage,  peritonitis,  and  phlebitis.  As  a  temporary  expedient, 
designed  to  prolong  existence,  the  rectum  may  occasiolially  be  slightij  notched  at 
the  contracted  part,  a  tent  being  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  fissure  to  insure  patency. 
Or,  what  is  preferable,  and  less  likely  to  caase  serious  hemorrhage,  the  stricture 
IS  broken  down  with  the  finger,  or  a  stout  bougie,  well  oiled  and  forcibly  inserted. 
Ttie  relief  which  follows  this  operation  is  very  great,  and  often  la^ts  for  mouths, 
the  patient  experiencing  little,  if  any,  difficulty  in  voiding  his  feces.  When  the 
disease  involves  the  anus,  any  nodules  at  its  verge  or  within  its  orifice  that  may 
be  a  source  of  obstruction  or  annoyance  should  be  snipped  off  with  the  scissors, 
or  destroyed  with  the  actual  cautery. 

NEtJRALQIA  OF  THE  ANUS  AND  BEOTUM. 

Neuralgia  of  the  anus  and  rectum  is  most  common  in  persons  of  a  nervous, 
irritable  temperament,  from  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  fifty ;  it  usually  coexists, 
or  alternates,  with  attacks  of  a  similar  kind  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  particu- 
larly the  face,  stomach,  testicle,  mamma,  and  bladder.  It  is  characterized  by 
paroxysms  of  pain,  which  is  generally  described  as  of  a  tearing,  burning,  or 
lancinating  nature,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  lower  bowel,  from  which  it 
is  apt  to  extend  to  the  sacrum,  loins,  pubes,  and  genito-urinary  organs.  Defeca- 
tion is  exquisitely  painful,  and  the  urine  is  discharged  in  jets  or  drops,  attended 
with  a  scalding  sensation.  The  attacks  commonly  subside  in  from  five  to  ten 
hours,  to  recur  with  tolerable  regularity  about  the  same  period  the  next  day. 
though  spmetimes  not  until  the  second  or  third.  During  the  intermissions,  the 
patient  is,  in  great  degree,  free  from  pain,  and  passes  his  feces  and  urine  with- 
out difficulty.  The  affection  often  continues  for  years,  and  the  paroxysms  ar« 
then  apt  to  be  more  frequent  and  irregular,  recurring  perhaps  every  few  hours. 

The  causes  of  neuralgia  are  various.  It  often  arises  from  disease  of  the  ano- 
rectal region,  or  from  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  lower  bowel  by  an  enlarged 
prostate  or  a  retroverted  womb.  In  hemorrhoids,  strictures,  fissure,  and  other 
maladies,  the  pain  frequently  derives  its  chief  severity  from  its  neuralgic  cha- 
racter. Sometimes  the  disease  is  of  a  miasmatic  origin,  especially  in  persons 
living  in  malarious  regions,  infested  with  intermittent  fever.  When  this  is  th« 
case,  it  generally  recurs  in  regular  paroxysms,  once  every  twenty-four  hours  or 
every  third  day.  Again,  cases  occur  in  which  it  appears  to  be  owing  simply  to 
derangement  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  as  dyspepsia,  constipatioo,  worms,  or 
disordered  biliary  secretion.  Neuralgia  of  the  anus  and  rectum  frequently  alter- 
nates with  neuralgia  of  other  parts.  I  recollect  several  cases  in  which  it  was 
thus  associated  with  neuralgia  of  the  chest,  face,  and  testes.  In  the  female,  the 
malady  is  sometimes  connected  with  dysmeuorrhoea.  The  most  atrocious  attacks 
of  this  disease  that  I  have  ever  witnessed  were  caused  by  the  impaction  in  the 
rectum  of  indurated  fecal  matter. 

As  this  disease  never  proves  fatal,  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  what  its  real 
pathology  is.  In  our  examinations  of  such  cases,  we  occasionally  detect,  a  short 
distance  above  the  anus,  or  even  within  the  anus  itself^  a  small  spot,  so  exqni* 
sitely  sensitive  as  to  cause  the  most  excruciating  suffering,  and  this,  perhaps, 
even  when  there  is  no  inflammatory  redness,  ulceration,  or  appreciable  disease 
of  any  kind. 

Neuralgia  of  the  rectum  must  be  treated  according  to  the  nature  of  its  excit- 
ing cause,  which  should,  therefore,  always,  if  possible,  be  sought  out,  and  remored. 
Thus,  if  there  be  hemorrhoids,  stricture,  or  ulceration,  no  decided  impression  can 
be  made  upon  the  case  until  these  affections  are  disposed  of.  As  there  is  almost 
always  manifest  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  either  as  a  cause  or  an 
effect  of  the  malady,  a  mild,  but  systematic,  course  of  purgation  constitutes*  in 
general,  a  primary  object  in  the  treatment  On  no  account  should  the  rectum 
be  allowed  to  become  distended  with  fecal  matter,  as  this  may,  of  itself,  he  sufl- 
dent  to  bring  on  and  keep  up  neuralgia  of  this  tube  in  its  most  violent  forms. 
After  due  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  secretions  of  the  stomach,  lirer, 
and  bowels,  the  most  appropriate  remedies  will  be  quinine,  iron,  arsenic,  and 
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strjchnia,  in  quantities  suited  to  the  age,  habits,  and  temperament  of  the  indi- 
ridual.  When  the  paroxysms  observe  a  regular  periodicity,  the  quinine  should 
be  giTen  in  large  doses,  as  ten  grains,  combined  with  one-third  of  a  grain  of 
morphia,  erery  six,  nine,  (^  twelve  hours,  until  the  disease  is  broken  up.  Dur- 
ing the  attacks,  anodyne  enemata,  suppositories,  and  fomentations  will  be  bene- 
ficial. Despite,  however,  all  these  and  other  means,  the  malady  often  continues, 
with  little  mitigation,  for  years,  baffling  the  skill  of  the  practitioner,  and  com- 
pelling the  patient  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence. 

PRURITUS  OF  THE  ANUS  AND  NATES. 

The  skin  at  and  immediately  around  the  anus  is  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  pru- 
ritus, or  a  peculiar  form  of  itching,  frequently  as  obstinate  as  it  is  annoying. 
The  affection  is  most  common  in  middle-aged  and  elderly  subjects,  particularly 
such  as  are  of  a  weakly  constitution,  or  inclined  to  dyspepsia  and  irregularity 
of  the  bowels.  I  have,  however,  repeatedly  witnessed  it  in  persons  apparently 
in  the  most  perfect  health.  Occasionally  it  occurs  during  pregnancy,  coming  on 
soon  after  conception,  and  going  off  gradually  after  delivery.  Women  who  have 
recently  ceased  to  menstruate  are  also  liable  to  it.  Persons  of  a  light,  delicate 
skin,  florid  complexion,  and  red  hair,  are  particularly  prone  to  the  complaint ; 
but  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  no  physical  organ- 
ization, temperament,  or  occupation  is  entirely  exempt  from  it. 

The  disease  consists  essentially  in  an  eczematous  condition  of  the  skin,  which 
is  covered  with  exceedingly  minute  vesicles,  scarcely  as  large  as  the  smallest  pin 
bead,  and  occupied  by  a  thin,  watery  fluid.  When  these  vesicles  break,  they 
leave  little  sores,  discharging  an  irritating  sanies,  which,  as  it  dries,  sometimes 
forms  little  incrustations  upon  the  surface.  Instead  of  vesicles,  small  cracks  or 
chaps  occasionally  appear  upon  the  skin  around  the  anus,  similar  to  those  so  often 
met  with  on  the  lips  and  nose.  The  affected  surface  is  generally  very  limited, 
perhaps  not  exceeding  in  size  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  From  the  constant  rubbing 
to  which  it  is  subjected,  it  is  liable,  in  time,  to  become  indurated,  stiff,  thickened, 
and  fhrrowed ;  f^om  the  same  cause,  or  even  from  the  mere  friction  of  the  but- 
tocks in  locomotion,  it  is  apt  to  become  inflamed  and  painful,  producing  difficulty 
in  walking,  riding,  and  even  in  sitting.  I  have  known  the  pain  thus  occasioned 
to  extend  down  along  the  corresponding  limb  as  far  nearly  as  the  heel.  In  bad 
eases,  the  disease  may  spread  over  a  considerable  surface,  attacking,  perhaps,  at 
the  same  time,  the  buttock,  the  perineum,  the  scrotum,  and  even  the  thigh. 
More  remote  parts,  too,  may  suffer,  as  the  face,  neck,  nose,  and  eyelids. 

The  duration  of  the  pruritus  is  extremely  variable,  lasting  sometimes  only  a 
few  days  or  weeks,  and  at  other  times  as  many  months.  Once  fairly  rooted,  it 
may  persist,  despite  our  remedies,  for  an  indefinite  period.  In  one  case  I  knew 
it  to  continue,  with  an  occasional  intermission,  for  sixteen  years,  and  in  another 
for  upwards  of  twenty,  before  it  finally  disappeared.  It  is  commonly  worse  in 
cold  than  in  warm  weather,  and  at  night  than  in  the  day.  At  night,  indeed,  it 
is  often  so  severe  as  to  prevent  sleep  for  hours  together,  or  if  the  patient  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  sink  off  into  a  doze,  he  soon  wakes  himself  up  by  scratching  and 
rubbing  the  part.  Sometimes  the  disease  unexpectedly  disappears,  the  person 
imagining  himself  well,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  either  without  any  obvious  cause, 
or  from  the  slightest  irregularity  of  diet,  fatigue,  loss  of  rest,  or  exposure  to 
heat,  it  returns  with  all  its  former  severity. 

The  cause  of  pruritus  is  often  difficult  of  detection.  The  complaint  is  unques- 
tionably, in  many  cases,  associated  with  disorder  of  the  anus  or  ano-rectal  region, 
as  hemorrhoids,  stricture,  sacciform  disease,  and  the  presence  of  ascarides ;  but 
whether  it  is  produced  by  it  is  a  point  which  has  not  been  determined.  We 
certainly  see  cases  every  day  of  these  affections  without  the  occurrence  of  pru- 
ritus. In  most  of  the  instances  of  the  latter  complaint  that  have  come  under 
my  observation  I  have  been  disposed  to  ascribe  its  origin  to  some  derangement  of 
the  digestive  apparatus,  as  dyspepsia  and  constipation,  attended  with  an  irritable 
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State  of  the  constitution,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  kind  of  safetj-valvo,  designed  to 
protect  other  and  more  important  parts  from  disease. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  a  primary  object  should  be  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  anus  ai^d  digestive  organs,  with  a  view  to  the  rectification  of 
any  disorder  that  may  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  exerting  an  influence  in  pro> 
ducing  and  perpetuating  it.  If  the  general  health  is  impaired,  no  improvement 
will  be  likely  to  take  place  in  the  local  disease  until  this  has  been  restored.  In 
some  cases  tonics,  as  iron  and  quinine,  may  be  demanded,  while  in  others  directly 
opposite  measures  may  be  indicated,  depending  npon  the  state  of  the  system. 
In  almost  every  instance,  a  regular  systematic  course  of  purgatives,  consisting 
of  blue  mass  or  the  compound  calomel  pill,  along  with  iodide  of  potassium,  or, 
in  plethoric  subjects,  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture,  in  small  doses,  will  be 
serviceable.  The  diet  must  be  bland  and  nnirritant  The  most  useful  topical 
remedies  are  the  yellow  wash,  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  laudanum,  lotions 
of  permanganate  of  potassa,  Turner's  cerate,  tar  ointment,  and  citrine  ointment, 
all  properly  diluted.  Cold  ablutions  with  castile  soap  afford  great  relief,  and 
are  indispensable  to  the  patient's  comfort.  In  obstinate  cases,  resisting  the 
ordinary  remedies,  slight  ptyalism,  maintained  for  several  weeks,  should  be  tried. 

MALFORMATIONS. 

The  anus  and  rectum  are  liable  to  malformations,  of  which  the  most  important 
are,  an  imperforate  state  of  the  former,  and  the  termination  of  the  latter  in  a 
cul-de-sac;  or  its  communication  with  the  urethra,  the  bladder,  or  the  vagina. 
Examples  have  been  observed,  although  very  rarely,  in  which  the  rectum  opened 
in  the  sacral  region,  at  the  umbilicus,  on  the  side  just  below  the  scapula,  and  on 
the  face,  the  congenital  vice  having,  in  each  instance,  been  conjoined  with  other 
aberrations  of  structure.  In  another  class  of  cases,  also  exceedingly  uncommon, 
it  terminates  in  the  perineum,  in  a  canal  common  to  it  and  to  the  genito-urinary 
organs,  constituting  thus  a  species  of  cloaca,  similar  to  that  of  a  bird.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rectum  and  anus  being  perfectly  natural,  the  former  may  receire 
the  ureters,  or  even  the  vagina,  and  thus  conduct  off  both  the  urine  and  the 
menstrual  fluid.  Such  malformations  are  obviously  more  interesting  in  a  pbj- 
siologico-pathological  point  of  view  than  in  a  surgical  one,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  always  necessarily  irremediable. 

The  most  simple,  as  well  as  most  frequent,  variety  of  imperforate  anus,  is 
where  the  occlusion  is  effected  by  a  continuation  of  the  common  integuments,  or 
a  cutaneo-mucous  lamina,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  junction  being  estab- 
lished imperceptibly  at  the  median  line.  The  covering  thus  formed  is  generallj 
60  thin  and  translucent  as  to  permit  the  meconium  to  be  distinguished  through 
it,  and  to  bulge  out  whenever  the  child  makes  an  effort  at  defecation,  the  tumor 
receding  under  the  finger,  but  immediately  reappearing  when  the  pressure  is 
removed.  More  rarely  the  closure  is  established  by  a  cellulo-fibrous  structure, 
from  one  to  three  lines  in  depth,  dense,  hard,  and  inelastic,  and  accompanied  bj 
more  or  less  contraction  and  puckering  of  the  circunyacent  parts.  In  either 
case,  but  especially  in  the  latter,  there  is  usually  an  imperfect  development  of  the 
sphincter  muscles ;  and  hence,  although  the  defect  may  be  remedied  by  open^ 
tion,  the  child  cannot,  for  a  long  time,  exercise  much  control  over  its  alWDe 
evacuations.  Sometimes,  again,  an  anus  exists,  but  only  in  a  rudimentary  state, 
being  so  small  and  tight  as  to  afford  a  very  inadequate  outlet  for  the  contents 
of  the  bowels. 

When  the  anus  is  closed  by  a  covering  of  the  common  skin,  a  crocial  incision 
will  generally  suffice  to  afford  relief,  the  angles  of  the  wound  being  snipped  oC 
and  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  tacked  together  by  several  points  of  sntore. 
Ill  the  second  form  of  the  occlusion,  the  structures  must  be  divided  more  tho- 
roughly, readhesion  being  prevented  by  the  tent,  and  the  requisite  size  imparted 
by  the  daily  use  of  the  bougie.  When  the  anus  is  merely  contracted^  tlio  fire- 
quent  insertion  of  the  mother's  finger  will  be  the  best  instrument  for  dilating  it ; 
this  failing,  the  margins  are  notched  on  each  side  with  a  proln>pointed  btstuorj. 
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Occlusion  of  the  rfclum  may  be  cansed  either  by  a  gpecies  of  hymen,  eitnated 
from  six  to  twelre  lines  above  the  anas,  or  by  a  eel  I  ulo -fibrous  eabstance,  of 
lariable  Icn^h  and  thickness.  la  the  former  case  there  is  always  a  well-formed 
anas,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  anna  is  either  completely  wantiog,  or  present  only 
in  a  rudimentary  state.  The  ano-rectal  septum,  as  it  may  be  termed,  is  com- 
poeed  of  a  fold  of  mucone  membrane,  of  a  circalar  shape,  and  is  always  easily 
dei«ctcd  with  the  probe  or  Gnger.  During  the  cries  of  the  child,  and  especially 
dnring  straining,  in  attempts  at  defecation,  it  is  sometimes  forced  down  almost 
vithin  reach  of  the  eye,  forming  a  dusky,  fluctuating  protrasioa.  In  the  second 
variety  of  occlDsion,  of  which  fig.  435,  from  Ashton,  affords  a  graphic  iltustra- 

Fig.436. 


tion,  the  obstruction  is  cansed  by  cellulo-Gbrons  matter,  vbich  often  extends  to 
the  height  of  an  inch  and  even  an  inch  and  a  half,  constituting  thus  a  most 
formidable  barrier.  Fiaally,  the  rectam  is  sometimes  entirely  absent,  the  intes- 
tinal tnbe  terminating  in  a  cul-de-sac,  or  openiDg,  as  previously  stated,  at  some 
ODDataral  point.  However  this  may  be,  the  pelvis  is  generally  abnormally  small, 
and  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  an  anus.  In  rare  cases,  the  absent  canal  is  repre- 
sented by  a  fibro-ligamentous  cord,  attached  to  the  colon,  and  descending  along  the 
sacmm  towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  where  it  is  lost  in  the  cellular  substance. 

The  moat  simple  form  of  occlusion  of  the  rectum  admits  of  relief  by  a  very 
easy  procedure,  consisting  in  a  crucial  division  of  the  septum,  with  or  without 
removal  of  the  angles  of  the  wound,  and  the  occasional  introduction  of  the 
mother's  finger,  which  in,  in  all  such  cases,  the  best  tent.  In  the  other  variety,  a 
Eevere  operation  is  required,  and  that,  too,  in  many  caeea,  without  any  certainty 
of  ultimate  success.  The  child  being  held  upon  the  lap  of  an  assistant,  the 
breech  is  exposed  as  in  lithotomy,  and  an  incision  made  through  the  posterior 
part  of  the  raphri  of  the  perineum,  the  knife  being  carried  up  in  the  direction  of 
the  curve  of  the  sacrum  to  the  distance,  if  necessary,  of  two  to  three  inches, 
tbe  left  Index-finger  serving  as  a  guide  to  tbe  inatmment.  The  operation  is 
done  slowiy  and  cautiously,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  bladder  and  urethra 
in  front,  tho  great  pelvic  vessels  at  the  aides,  and  the  sacrum  posteriorly,  lest, 
Bs  it  respects  the  latter,  the  knife  pass  behind  tbe  tnbe  of  which  it  is  in  search. 
Palency  and  dilatation  are  promoted  by  tents  and  bougies,  cautiously  used  for 
a  long  time  afterwards,  and  aided,  if  requisite,  by  an  occasional  touch  of  the 
bistoury,  to  connteract  tbe  tendency  to  closnre,  which  is  always  great  in  such 
cues. 

An  operation  similar  to  the  one  just  described  may  be  performed  when  the 
rtrtum  is  absent,  although  with  hardly  any  possibility  of  a  successful  issne  ;  for, 
t^rm  sappoaing  that  tbe  canal  could  be  reached,  the  child  would  be  likely  to 
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perish  from  peritoneal  inflammation,  indaced  either  by  the  incision  of  the  intes- 
tine, or  by  the  extravasation  of  fecal  matter.  Still,  it  is  justifiable  because  there 
is  no  other  chance  of  relief,  except  by  the  establishment  of  an  antificial  anus  in 
the  Inmbmr  region ;  a  procedure  not  only  fraught  with  danger,  but,  in  all  respects, 
so  undesirable  as  hardly  to  be  thought  of  by  any  right  thinking  surgeon,  for  life, 
in  such  a  condition,  would  certainly  not  be  worth  haying. 

The  rectum,  instead  of  terminating  at  the  anus,  occasionally,  though  Terj 
rarely,  opens  by  a  narrow  canal  into  the  urinary  passages,  generally  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  urethra,  or  at  the  bas^ond  of  the  bladder,  a  short  distance 
below  the  insertion  of  the  ureter ;  the  former  mode  of  communication  being  the 
more  frequent.  The  malformation  is  almost  peculiar  to  males,  and  generally 
proves  fatal  within  a  few  days  after  birth,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the 
recto-vesical  outlet  not  allowing  of  a  sufficiently  free  discharge  of  fecal  matter. 
To  this  rule,  however,  occasionally  an  exception  occurs.  Thus,  in  a  ease  which  I 
attended  with  Dr.  Kempf,  and  in  which  I  made  a  very  deep  incision  without 
reaching  the  bowel,  the  child  survived  six  weeks,  passing  daily  a  little  fecal  mat- 
ter by  the  urethra.  An  uncle  of  the  child  had  lived  in  a  similar  condition  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years.  Such  a  vice  of  formation  is  generally  beyond  the  sur- 
geon's skill ;  still,  when  the  danger  is  inmiinent,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
reach  the  bowel  by  cutting  along  the  sacrum,  a  staff  being  inserted,  if  possible, 
into  the  recto-vesical  orifice  as  a  guide  to  the  instrument 

When  the  rectum  terminates  in  the  xxigina,  the  opening  is  usually  situated  low 
down,  and  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  when  the  bowel  communicates  with  the 
urinary  passages,  though  seldom  equal  to  nature's  wants.  On  this  account,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  vagina,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  estab- 
lish an  opening  at  the  usual  site  of  the  anus.  The  operation  is  very  simple,  the 
knife  being  carried  from  before  backwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  raph^  of  the 
perineum.  The  skin  and  mucous  membrane  may  afterwards  be  tacked  together, 
and  reclosure  prevented  by  the  finger  and  bougie.  The  fissure  in  the  vagina 
may  be  obliterated,  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  several  points  of  suture. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES   OF  THE  ABDOMINAL 

ORGANS. 

SECT.  I. — WOUNDS  OP  THB  STOBfAOH. 

Wounds  of  the  stomach  are  characterized  by  excessive  pain  in  the  epigastric 
region,  nausea,  extreme  prostration,  and  vomiting  of  blood,  either  pure  or  mixed 
with  bile,  mucus,  or  ingesta.  The  site  of  the  external  wound  will  often  throw 
important  light  upon  the  diagnosis.  The  great  danger  is  from  eflusion  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  causing  peritonitis.  If  the  opening  is  small,  situated 
at  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  organ,  and  inflicted  during  the  empty  state  of  the 
stomach,  restoration  may  take  place  by  the  first  intention ;  in  general,  howerer* 
such  a  result  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  and  in  most  cases  death  occurs,  as  in  dmilif 
lesions  of  the  intestines,  in  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours,  from  inflampa- 
tion.  Occasionally  the  patient  dies  from  shock.  Wounds  of  the  stomach  are 
often  complicated  with  copious  hemorrhage,  and  with  ii^jury  of  the  diaphrtgni, 
lungs,  bowels,  and  other  viscera.  In  some  instances  the  patient  escapes  with  a 
fistulous  opening  in  the  epigastric  region,  as  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Alexis  St 
Martin,  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Beaumont 
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Wounds  of  tbe  Btomach  mast  be  closed  by  suture,  and  afterwards  managed 
with  special  reference  to  tbe  prevention  of  undue  inflammation.  For  the  first 
kw  days  nothing  should  be  taken  but  mashed  ice,  in  quantities  barely  suflBcient 
to  allay  thirst  and  to  quiet  gastric  irritability,  with  occasionally  a  little  arrowroot, 
tapioca,  or  sago.  Where  gastrorraphy  has  been  neglected,  or  rendered  imprac- 
ticable, it  is  best  to  withhold  everything  by  the  mouth  until  the  edges  of  the 
wonod  have  contracted  adhesions  to  tbe  adjacent  parts,  and  to  place  our  main 
reliance,  as  it  respects  tbe  comfort  and  support  of  the  patient,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  ice  to  the  epigastrium  and  the  use  of  nonrishing  enemata.  Laxatives  are, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question.  Constipation  and  flatulence  are  relieved  by  injec- 
tions ;  pain  and  vomiting,  by  morphia. 

As  woands  of  the  stomach  are  comparatively  rare,  I  subjoin  the  following  cases 
in  illustration  of  the  subject. 

A  man,  aged  thirty-five,  received  a  deep  cut  in  the  lower  part  of  the  epigastric 
region,  penetrating  the  stomach  along  its  anterior  surface  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
three  inches.  The  injury  was  inflicted  with  a  large  knife,  a  few  minutes  after  a 
full  supper.  I  saw  him  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  accident ;  he 
was  pale  and  exhausted  from  the  loss  of  blood,  extremely  restless,  very  thirsty, 
and  constantly  inclined  to  vomit  His  abdomen  was  covered  with  ingesta,  which 
bad  escaped  through  an  opening  in  its  walls  large  enough  to  admit  the  fist. 
Sinapisms  were  applied  to  the  extremities,  and  turpentine  was  thrown  into  the 
rectum,  to  favor  reaction  ;  but  he  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  died  in  less  than 
two  hoars  after  I  reached  hioL  The  dissection  disclosed  a  large  qpantity  of 
coagulated  blood  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  from  the  division  of  the  branches  of 
the  gastric  artery,  and  a  considerable  extravasation  of  undigested  food  mixed 
with  tbe  blood.  The  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  stomach  were  much  everted, 
thereby  sensibly  diminishing  its  orifice. 

A  young  man  was  stabbed  with  a  knife  in  the  left  side,  between  the  eighth 
and  ointh  ribs,  about  midway  between  the  spine  and  sternum,  the  wound  being 
about  one  inch  long.  It  was  occupied  by  a  piece  of  omentum,  but  a  finger, 
passed  into  it,  readily  entered  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  A  number  of  imper- 
fectly masticated  beans  and  other  substances  lay  on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen, 
leaving  no  doubt,  especially  as  there  had  been  no  vomiting,  that  the  stomach  was 
woanded.  The  patient  suffered  much  pain ;  he  was  pale,  and  the  pulse  was 
considerably  accelerated,  but  not  deficient  in  force.  Dr.  Raphael,  who  saw  him 
soon  after  the  accident,  contented  himself  with  closing  the  outer  wound  with 
adhesive  plaster,  supported  by  a  compress  and  bandage.  An  anodyne  was 
tdministered,  and  perfect  quietude  etyoined. 

Excessive  thirst  and  restlessness  soon  set  in,  followed  by  vomiting,  in  which 
the  patient  threw  up  a  small  quantity  of  blood.  The  breathing,  after  some  time, 
also  became  painful  and  difficult.  To  afford  greater  play  to  the  diaphragm,  the 
compress  and  bandage  were  removed.  About  half  a  pint  of  dark-colored  fluid 
esci^)ed  firom  the  wound,  with  evident  relief  of  the  unpleasant  symptom.  The 
pQise,  however,  gradually  sunk,  and  the  man  expired  sixteen  hours  aifter  he  was 
subbed. 

On  dissection  the  deep  portion  of  tbe  wound  was  found  to  be  upwards  of  two 
inches  in  length,  the  instrument  having  glided  obliquely  along  the  intercostal 
space  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs,  towards  the  sternum,  and  made  an 
opening  in  the  cordiform  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  sufficiently  large  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  entire  stomach,  along  with  a  part  of  the  colon  and  omentum,  into 
the  left  thorado  cavity.  The  stomach  was  perforated  at  the  great  cul-de-sac  by 
an  opening  nine  lines  in  length,  and  situated  four  inches  from  the  oesophageal 
extremity,  the  mncous  membrane  being  everted,  and  of  a  deep  red  color.  It  con- 
tained about  half  a  pint  of  ingesta.  The  left  lung  was  completely  collapsed,  and 
of  a  bluish,  macerated  appearance.  The  corresponding  cavity  contained  about 
a  pint  of  bloody  fluid,  composed,  in  great  measure,  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  intermixed  with  beans  and  other  substances.  A  small  quantity  of 
bloody  Bcrum  lay  among  the  convolutions  of  the  intestines  and  in  the  pelvis. 
Tbe  peritoneum  was  sound. 
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A  man,  aged  thirty-six,  was  stabbed  in  the  abdomen,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  eren* 
ing,  with  a  large  knife,  which,  passing  in  a  horizontal  direction,  made  an  incision 
nearly  six  inches  in  length.  The  wonnd  commenced  a  short  distance  from  the 
umbilicus,  at  the  right  side  of  the  middle  line,  and  terminated  in  the  left  hypochon- 
driac region.  When  I  reached  the  patient,  a  few  minutes  after  the  accident,  the 
whole  of  the  small  bowels,  and  the  right  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  colon,  together 
with  the  omentum,  were  lying  upon  the  belly,  covered  with  blood,  partly  flaid, 
partly  coagulated.  The  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach  also  protruded,  and  was 
laid  open,  at  its  anterior  surface,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  hald  The  orifice 
was  occupied  by  ingesta,  and  the  mucous  membrane  was  everted.  There  was 
also  a  small  wonnd  in  the  prolapsed  colon  and  omentum,  from  which  the  blood 
covering  the  bowels  appeared  to  have  proceeded.  The  man  was  deadly  pale, 
nauseated,  and  in  violent  pain.  The  pulse  was  feeble  and  frequent,  and  the  surfiAce 
covered  with  cold  perspiration.    Altogether,  the  case  presented  a  frightful  aspect 

Five  sutures,  after  Lembert's  method,  closed  the  wound  in  the  stomach  very 
accurately,  and  six  interrupted  sutures  that  in  the  abdomen.  As  the  deep  portion 
of  the  outer  wound  was  much  retracted,  I  experienced  great  difficulty  in  effecting 
the  desired  apposition.  The  stitches  were,  therefore,  passed  through  the  masded, 
close  to  the  peritoneum.  A  thick  compress  and  broad  bandage  completed  the 
dressings.  The  knees  and  shoulders  were  elevated,  to  relax  the  abdominal 
muscles.  A  grain  of  morphia  was  given  immediately,  and  another  grain  daring 
the  night,  as  the  pain  was  excessive.  Intense  thirst  and  restlessness  succeeded, 
and  continued  uninterruptedly  until  4  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  the  man 
expired  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion.  A  considerable  quantity  of  blood  was 
found  in  the  belly,  but  no  peritoneal  inflammation.  « 

It  is  not  impossible  that  a  severe  contusion  of  the  stomach  from  a  fall  or  blow 
may  lead  to  fatal  results  by  inducing  peritonitis.  Rupture  of  the  organ  from 
accidents  of  this  kind  is  rare.  The  effects  of  a  severe  blow  upon  the  stomach 
are  som^imes  promptly  fatal.  Some  years  ago,  a  colored  man  was  struck  vio- 
lently upon  the  epigastrium  by  one  of  his  companions,  and  instantly  expired. 
The  records  of  surgery  abound  in  similar  examples.  No  perceptible  lesion  is 
generally  discoverable  in  such  cases  on  dissection. 

SEC5T.  II. — WOUNDS  OP  THE  INTESTINES. 

Wounds  of  the  intestines  are  of  three  kinds,  incised,  lacerated,  and  punctured, 
including  under  the  latter  denomination  all  lesions  fh)m  fire-arms  and  pointed 
weapons,  as  dirks,  sabres,  bayonets,  and  swords.  In  whatever  manner,  however, 
they  may  be  inflicted,  they  are  all  characterized  hj  similar  symptoms,  and  re- 
quire a  similar  mode  of  treatment.  Hence,  the  description  of  one  will,  with  little 
variation,  suffice  for  the  rest. 

All  parts  of  the  intestinal  tube  are  liable  to  these  lesions,  though  not  in  an 
equal  degree.  The  ileum  and  the  jejunum,  owing  to  their  great  length,  their 
floating  condition,  and  the  large  space  over  which  they  are  spread  in  Use  abdo- 
men, are  peculiarly  prone  to  suffer ;  while  the  duodenum  and  the  large  bowel, 
especially  the  rectum,  are  rarely  affected.  The  intestine  alone  may  be  ii\jiired, 
or  thi3  same  blow  which  wounds  the  intestine  may  pierce  the  omentum,  the 
spleen,  liver,  or  other  organs.  Sometimes  an  important  bloodvessel  ts  laid  open, 
thus  complicating  the  case  with  hemorrhage.  When  the  lesion  is  inflicted  with 
a  ball,  both  the  small  and  large  bowel  are  oflen  involved,  as  I  have  seen  in 
several  of  my  own  cases.  The  same  circumstance  not  nnfrequently  happens  io 
wounds  made  with  knives,  dirks,  and  other  sharp-pointed  weapons.  Again,  the 
tube  may  be  merely  pierced  by  the  vulnerating  body,  or  it  may  be  ccwipletely 
transfixed,  either  on  the  same  level,  or  at  different  heights.  In  1854, 1  attended 
a  man,  along  with  Dr.  Cummings,  in  whom  a  pistol  ball,  entering  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  navel,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  completely  perforated, 
in  its  upward  and  outward  passage,  the  ileum,  jc^'unum,  duodenum,  and  ntck 
of  the  colon,  making  thus  eight  separate  orifices.     Finally,  instances  oocnr  is 
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which  the  l)owel  is  toro  completely  across,  as  when  the  injury  is  inflicted  by  a 
severe  fall,  or  the  kick  of  a  horse. 

Wounds  of  the  intestines  are  of  various  forms.  In  general,  they  are  oblique, 
bat  occasionally  transverse,  or  even  longitudinal.  Ounshot  wounds  are  usually 
somewhat  circular.  In  their  dimensions,  these  lesions  vary  from  the  smallest 
puncture  to  an  opening  several  inches  in  length. 

Si/mp(oni8. — The  symptoms  of  these  injuries  are  local  and  constitutional. 
Both,  unfortunately,  are  too  often  equivocal,  especially  within  the  first  few  hours 
ailer  the  receipt  of  the  wound,  when  there  is  no  protrusion  of  the  bowel,  or  when 
the  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  is  so  small,  so  situated,  or  so  shaped 
as  to  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  tube.  When 
the  intestine  hangs  out  at  the  external  wound,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
mischief  are  at  once  apparent.  The  lesion  then  admits  of  demonstration.  But 
it  is  very  different  when  the  bowel  is  retained  in  the  belly.  In  such  an  event, 
the  most  important  sign  is  an  escape  of  feces,  bile,  mucus,  ingesta,  or  fetid  air 
at  the  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  abdomen.  As  these  substances  can  proceed 
only  from  the  alimentary  canal,  the  stomach,  or  the  gall-bladder,  their  presence 
is  characteristic. 

Another  symptom,  also  of  great  value,  especially  when  there  is  no  protrusion 
of  the  bowel,  is  the  sudden  development  of  tympanitis,  not  in  the  alimentary 
tabe,  but  in  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  This  phenomenon  is  often  present 
when  the  others  are  absent,  and  is,  therefore,  of  immense  diagnostic  consequence. 
It  supervenes  at  various  periods,  fVom  a  few  minutes  to  a  number  of  hours,  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  and  is  always  accompanied  with  a  hollow,  drnm- 
like  sound  on  percussion,  with  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion. Its  development  is  generally  very  gradual,  and  sometimes  it  is  so  slow 
ftfi  hardly  to  attract  any  attention  for  more  than  a  day.  Occasionally  it  attains 
such  an  enormous  height  as  to  encroach  seriously  upon  the  diaphragm  and 
abdominal  viscera.  I  have  seen  cases  where  the  tympanites  was  distinctly  cir- 
cumscribed or  limited  to  particular  regions  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  probable  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  air  is  prevented  from  diffusing  itself  by  the  forma- 
tion of  adhesions  consequent  npon  the  inflammatory  process.  In  fatal  cases, 
the  fluid  always  remains  undiminished;  but  when  recovery  takes  place,  it  is 
gradually  absorbed,  and  ultimately,  though,  perhaps,  not  under  several  weeks, 
entirely  disappears.  It  is  commonly  of  a  fetid  character,  and,  on  opening  the 
abdomen,  often  escapes  with  an  explosive  noise. 

Tympanites,  however,  does  not  attend  all  traumatic  injuries  of  the  intestinal 
canaL  When  the  opening  is  very  diminutive,  amounting  rather  to  a  puncture 
than  a  wound,  properly  so  called,  the  escape  of  gas  will  either  be  entirely 
prevented,  or  it  will  occur  only  in  a  small  degree,  owing  to  the  protrusion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  across  the  aperture,  which,  acting  like  a  valve,  thus  effec- 
tually opposes  the  egress  of  feces,  mucus,  and  even  air. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  flatus  escapes  from  the  wounded  bowel  into  the 
subperitoneal  cellular  tissue,  and  thence  among  the  muscular  and  subcutaneous 
ttmctures  of  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  where,  diffusing  itself  more  or  less  exten- 
sively, it  forms  a  puffy,  crepitating  swelling,  easily  distinguishable  by  the  sight 
and  touch.  The  value  of  such  an  occurrence,  diagnostically  considered,  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  it  with  the 
emphysema  of  incipient  gangrene  or  putrefaction  of  the  part,  or  an  escape  of 
air  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  chest,  from  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  pleura 
and  lung. 

A  discbarge  of  blood  firom  the  anus  is  another  symptom,  which,  in  connection 
with  some  of  those  just  mentioned,  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  discrimi- 
nation of  this  lesion.  Still,  as  it  often  attends  other  affections,  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  at  all  characteristic.  The  quantity  of  blood  evacuated  amounts 
occasionally  to  many  ounces.  In  several  instances  I  have  seen  fh>m  a  quart  to 
half  a  gallon  voided  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

I  have  never  noticed  vomiting  of  blood  in  wounds  of  the  bowel,  though  such 
an  occurrence  is  not  impossible  when  the  injury  is  seated  in  the  upper  portion 
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A  man,  aged  thirty-six,  wja  "'  '  ^^•'^y*8  hkibguIu  fibrea.     Bow- 

ing, witii  &  large  knife,  vrhicK  ^•*\^;->gno8tic  point  of  view, 

nearly  six  inchea  in  length  ^    /^,t^^i^'^  ^V  P*""  ""•^  twiderneM  of 

umbilicuB,  at  the  right  side         .^     .^iid^'  '"''"^  ^^^  *''^'''  '"  ■""*'  *^ 
driac  region.     When  I  r  ^  '.-J^^t^S*  increased  by  pPBMure,  coaghing, 

vhole  of  t  /mtno  honrs  have  elapsed  since  the 

with  t)ie  <  ^  ^^  '<>  cbaraoter ;   generally  It  is 

partly  coe  >g.  or  colicky,  and  extremely  depreas- 

laid  open,  Dflanunation,  it  usnallj  becomes  more 

was  occui  Iways  attended  with  retraction  of  the 

also  a  Bm  luniing  the  posture  beet  adapted  to 

covering  'i^  occasioned  by  the  tension  of  the 

nauseatec 

covered  «  '  of  the  bowel  are  generally  sach  aa 

pive  SI  "1 !  '^"^  ^  ^^1  ^'^  common  to  thia 

accurate!  e  in  a  discriminative  point  of  view. 

of  the  out  companied  with  vomiting;  the  patient 

the  desin  pulse  is  small  and  tremalous.    These 

close  to  '  mmediately  after  the  infliction  of  the 

dressin/  ■^'^T  ^^^  eeveral  saccessive  days,  or, 

musclf  ssolutioD.     They  are  generally  more 

the  n'  ^"  ^^^  of  the  large  bowel,  owing,  as 

and  ion  of  the  farmer  than  of  the  latter, 

exj/        .'  t>  the  stomach  and  the  Byropatbetic 

foi;        **  's  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the 

iM^   'm  >'<>'"''''  ^^  ^^  actual  danger  of  the  case.     Some  persons  safer 

IT  j(^'  "^  Mrer^'T  ^^^  ^  alight  than  others  do  from  a  violent  i^fnry,  for  reasons 

/        ,^  ""^pt  tlirays  be  explained,  but  which  may,  nsaally,  be  presnmed  to  be 

fiit^'^^-MZ  Bome  couBtitutional  peculiarity.     Reaction  occare  at  variooa 

'  ^sj»*"'''''joBietimoB  soon,  at  Other  times  not  under  many  boars.     Until  It  is 

^rt'''*'(jjs6ed,  there  is  occasionally  a  remarkable  tendency  to  syncf^,  with 

/uiJ/^lj^  wd  agitated  atate  of  the  mind,  which  hardly  anything  can  calm  or 

»o Jj'^^'lie  countenance,  in  this  event,  has  a  pale,  anxious,  haggard  expreH- 

^  .  ibepii'^  is  small,  frequent,  and  tremulous;  the  surface  is  bathed  with 

sic"^,  Mrspiration;  the  extremities  are  cold;  the  breathing  is  embarrassed, 

cf^  j^^re  >^  frequent  sighing,  with  excessive  reatlessness ;  the  desire  for  cold  air 

'"jdri"^  is  urgent;  griping  pains  are  complained  of ;  and  occasionally  there 

•"  j^roiuntary  discharges  from  the  bowels. 

'"niagi'O^^- — I"  the  diagnosis  of  a  wounded  bowel  important  information  may 
gently  be  obtained,  in  regard  to  the  direction,  extent,  and  depth  of  the  lesion, 
llf  careful  consideration  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  vulnerating  body,  and 
Jg  relative  position  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Whenever, 
therefore,  the  means  are  at  hand  for  such  an  investigation,  the  opportunity  should 
ot>(  be  neglected.  If  the  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  is  large,  the  best 
{ostrument  for  ascertaining  its  condition  is  the  index-finger,  or  a  grooved  director; 
irith  either  of  these,  it  is  generally  easy  to  determine  whether  the  woand  iavolvM 
tbe  muscles  only,  or  the  muscles  and  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  pocket  probe  is 
not  welt  adapted  to  such  an  examinatiou,  as  it  is  liable,  ftom  its  small  siKe,  to 
have  its  point  arrested  among  the  tissues.  Whatever  instrument  u  eraplojed, 
all  otQcions  interference  must  be  avoided,  as  likely  to  do  harm  instead  of  good. 
In  exploring  tbe  wound,  it  is  important  that  the  pari  and  body  should  be  pland 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  position  in  which  they  were  at  the  moment  of  tbe 
accident.  When  the  injured  bowel  protrudes  at  the  external  opening,  tite  diag- 
nosis is  at  once  obvious,  as  the  natnre  and  extent  of  the  lesion  maj  be  determined 
by  simple  inspection.  The  lesion,  in  the  absence  of  pathognomonic  symptovf, 
onght  to  be  suspected  when  nausea  and  vomiting  occnr  after  a  penetrating  wonnd 
of  the  abdomen,  accompanied  with  griping  pains,  great  debility  and  CalntDns, 
jactitation,  extreme  anxiety,  and  cold  sweats.  The  case  Is  plain  vnongh  wlivo 
there  is  a  diechuge  of  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  tnbe,  or  a  aadden  derelo^^ 
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ipanites,  gradaally  increasing,  and  attended  with  decided  tenderness 
ilomen. 
an  interesting  fact,  in  relation  to  the  present  inquiry,  that,  although  an 
ument  maj  pierce  the  peritoneal  cavity,  it  need  not  necessarily  wound  the 

#wels,  or,  indeed,  any  other  important  organs.  Nay,  further,  it  may  not  only 
lay  open  this  cavity,  but  completely  traverse  it,  or  even  emerge  at  the  opposite 
«de,  and  yet  inflict  no  serious  mischief  upon  the  contents  of  the  abdomen.  In- 
stances like  the  latter  are  certainly  uncommon,  but  that  they  do  occasionally  occur 
u  abundantly  proved  by  the  concnrrent  testimony  of  military  and  civil  practi- 
tioners. 

Numerous  examples  of  penetrating  gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdomen  are  re- 
corded, in  which  the  bowels  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  the  least  injury,  and 
where  recovery  followed  under  the  most  simple  treatment.  A  case  observed  by 
Dr.  J.  W.  Richardson,  of  Tennessee,  was  evidently  of  this  nature.  The  ball, 
weighing  two  drachms  and  a  half,  entered  the  belly  at  the  right  side  of  the 
middle  line,  and  issued  midway  between  the  last  rib  and  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis, 
just  to  the  right  of  the  spine.  There  was  no  escape  of  gas,  mucus,  feces,  or 
ingesta  at  either  opening ;  a  little  bloody  urine,  however,  was  voided  soon  after 
the  accident,  and  for  more  than  a  week  there  was  some  tension,  with  considerable 
soreness  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen.  The  patient  was  perfectly  well  in  less 
than  a  month. 

Hemorrhage, — ^Wounds  of  the  bowels  are  occasionally  complicated  with  hemor- 
rhage of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  from  lesion  of  the  vessels  of  the  abdomen.  A 
eoQsiderable  quantity  of  blood  sometimes  flows  back  into  this  cavity  from  an 
opening  in  the  epigastric  artery ;  but  most  generally  the  bleeding  proceeds  from 
injury  of  the  omentum,  the  mesentery,  or  some  other  structure,  accidentally 
divided  along  with  the  intestine.  In  rare  instances  the  hemorrhage  is  derived 
from  the  aorta  or  vena  cava.  However  this  may  be,  unless  the  abdominal  wound 
is  large,  very  little,  if  any  blood,  will  appear  externally,  so  as  to  disclose  the  real 
state  of  the  case ;  instead  of  this,  it  will  pass  back  into  the  serous  cavity,  lodging 
in  the  folds  of  the  bowels,  descending  into  the  pelvis,  or  diffusing  itself  exten- 
sively among  the  viscera.  The  amount  and  rapidity  of  the  effusion  will  vary  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  wound  and  the  volume  of  the  vessel  concerned. 
When  the  vessel  is  very  large,  and  the  opening  considerable,  the  hemorrhage  may 
be  instantly  fatal,  or  death  may  ensue  in  a  few  hours  from  the  accident  In  cases 
of  an  opposite  character,  the  symptoms  will  be  less  urgent,  and  the  patient  will 
probably  suffer  no  particular  inconyenience,  save  what  results  from  his  temporary 
debility.  The  blood  will  soon  coagulate,  and,  pressing  upon  the  orifice  of  the 
bleeding  vessel,  will  thus  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  further  effusion. 

The  existence  of  internal  hemorrhage,  as  a  complication  of  a  wound  of  the 
bowel,  is  denoted  by  excessive  pallop  of  the  countenance,  a  small,  tremulous 
state  of  the  pulse,  frequent  sighing,  clammy  sweats,  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
intense  thirst,  and  constant  jactitation. 

Effects. — The  speedy,  if  not  immediate,  effect  of  almost  every  wound  of  the 
bowel  is  the  extravasation  of  a  portion  of  its  contents.  It  is  upon  this  circum- 
stance, mainly,  that  the  great  danger  of  an  ityury  of  this  kind  depends.  Were  it 
not  for  the  escape  of  fecal  matter,  and  the  contact  of  this  matter  with  the  peri- 
toneum, the  mortality  from  wounds  of  the  intestines  would,  probably,  be  com- 
paratively slight  It  seems,  until  very  recently,  to  have  been  an  axiom  with 
lorgeons,  that  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  peritoneal  cavity,  and  hence  that, 
in  perforation  of  the  bowel,  there  can  be  no  fecal  effusion.  Now,  such  a  conclusion 
as  this  is  not  only  wholly  gratuitous,  but  calculated  to  be  exceedingly  ii^urious 
in  a  practical  point  of  view,  from  the  fact  that  it  must  necessarily  lead  to  errone- 
ous principles  of  treatment  That  there  is  a  nice  adaptation  among  the  abdominal 
viscera  to  each  other,  and  of  these  viscera  to  the  walls  by  which  they  are  inclosed, 
is  unquestionable ;  but  that  they  are  so  closely  and  equally  pressed  together  as 
to  afford  no  space  for  the  lodgment  of  extraneous  matter  is  certainly  not  true. 
So  far,  indeed,  ftom  this  being  the  case,  it  may  be  assumed  that,  if  there  is  no 
extravasation  of  fecal  substance,  after  a  wound  of  the  bowel,  it  is  because  there 
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IB  DO  Gubstnnce  of  tbo  kind  prescDt.  The  abeence,  theo,  of  sach  an  occarreore 
is,  ID  all  injariea  iDTolving  the  continuity  of  the  alimentary  tube,  the  exception 
to  a  great  and  important  law,  not  the  law  itaelf,  aa  was  at  one  time  anppoMd. 

That  the  extravasation  of  fecal  matter  is  influenced  by  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  wound,  I  ascertained  long  ago  by  ezperimente  upon  the  inferior  animals, 
as  well  as  by  observations  on  the  human  subject.  I  found,  for  example,  io  dogi, 
that,  when  the  opening  is  six  lines  io  extent,  whether  transverse,  obliqne,  or 
longitndiual,  there  is  almost  invariably  an  escape  of  fecal  matter,  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  fatal  peritonitis.  If,  however,  the  wound,  whatever  be  its  direction, 
does  not  exceed  four  lines  in  length,  or  a  third  of  an  inch,  such  a  cootingeary 
will  not  only  be  less  likely  to  happen,  but  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  a  majority, 
nature,  aided  by  appropriate  therapeatic  measures,  will  be  fully  competent  to 
effect  reparation. 

The  safety  of  the  patient,  in  comparatively  small  wounds  of  the  bowels,  no 
donbt  frequently  depends  upon  the  diminution  which  the  opening  instantly  ex- 
periences after  their  inQiction,  from  the  contraction  of  the  musculu  fibres  of  the 
tube,  and  the  eversion  of  its  mucous  membrane,  as  seen 
Ftg.  436.  in  fig.  436.      The  following  experiments   bear  directly 

upon  this  point : — 1.  A  longitudinal  incision,  two  lines 
and  a  half  io  length,  immediately  contracted  to  one  line 
and  three- quarters,  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  eversion 
of  the  lining  membrane  to  close  the  resulting  orifice. 
2.  A  similar  wound,  four  lines  long,  diminished  in  a  few 
seconds  to  three  lines,  by  one  line  and  a  half  in  width; 
it  assumed  an  oval  shape,  and  the  mucous  tunic  protmded 
on  a  level  with  the  peritoneal  surface,  leaving  no  percep- 
tible aperture.  8.  An  oblique  cnt,  seven  lines  in  length, 
contracted  to  five,  by  two  and  a  half  in  width,  with  marked 
eversion  of  the  lining  membrane.  4.  A  transverse  wonod, 
two  lines  uid  a  half  long,  was  reduced  almost  instaotao^ 
onsly  to  two  lines  in  diameter ;  it  was  of  a  ronnded  form, 
waandottheininiiiKiTiiii  ^"^  *''*  ^^°  outer  coats  of  the  bovcl  retracted  so  as  to 
■TiriiaDot  lusdnM.  expose   the   mnoous   tunic.      5.  In  this  experiment,  in 

which  the  incision,  likewise  transverse,  was  bftlf  an  incb 
in  extent,  the  orifice  assumed  a  rounded,  oval  shape,  and  was  reduced  to  four 
lines,  by  two  and  a  half  in  width,  the  internal  coat  exhibiting,  as  in  the  other 
cases,  a  ponting  or  everted  arrangement. 

These  observations  are  of  the  deepest  interest,  as  showing  the  efforts  which 
nature  makes  to  close  a  breach  of  this  kind,  almost  the  very  instant  that  it  it 
inflicted.  The  eversion  of  the  mucous  membrane  forms  a  constant  and  striking 
fbature  in  all  incised  wounds  of  the*  bowel,  whatever  be  their  shape,  extent,  or 
direction,  and  may  be  compared,  in  its  effects,  to  the  contraction  and  retraetioo 
which  take  place  in  the  extremities  of  a  divided  artery.  As  the  latter  are  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  so  the  former  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
effasion  of  fecal  matter.  Both  are  wise  provisions  of  natnre,  designed  to  protect 
the  patient's  life. 

lu  gunshot  wounds  of  the  bowels,  and  in  incised  wounds  attended  wiA  seven 
contusion,  the  eversion  of  the  mucous  coat  is  generally  very  slight,  and  eometiiMS 
even  absent  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  wounds  of  this  description,  oven  whui 
very  small,  are  extromely  prone  to  be  followed  by  fecal  extravasation  and  &>aJ 
peritonitis. 

When  the  contents  of  the  bowel  are  effused  over  the  peritoneum,  the  inevitable 
effect  is  death  from  inflammation.  The  period  at  which  this  occurs  rarely  exce««ls 
sixty  hours ;  sometimes,  indeed,  it  takes  place  CTcn  considerably  eariier.  Id  a 
remarkable  case  of  pistol  wound,  in  a  man,  aged  twenty-two,  under  my  obserrt- 
tion  in  1854,  life  was  preserved  for  six  days,  under  circumstances,  apparent];,  uf 
the  most  desperate  character.  The  ball,  entering  the  abdomen,  abont  two  inchM 
below  the  navel,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  ranged  obliqaely  npvani* 
and  backwards,  towards  the  right  hypochondriac  re^on,  oompletely  peribntiiif 
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the  ileum,  jejunum,  and  duodenam,  together  with  the  arch  of  the  colon,  thus 
making  eight  distinct  openings.  Fecal  matter  escaped  at  the  external  wound 
6m>D  after  the  accident,  but  not  subsequently.  The  man  was  shot  on  a  Sunday 
erening,  and  lived  until  nearly  the  same  hour  on  the  following  Saturday,  having 
tuflered  but  little  pain,  and  dying  completely  exhausted.  The  bowels  were  con- 
fined daring  the  entire  period,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  there  was  very  little 
tympanites.  The  ball  could  not  be  found  on  the  dissection.  No  important  ves- 
sels had  been  injured.  The  peritoneum  was  everywhere  much  inflamed,  and  its 
cavity  contained  at  least  half  a  gallon  of  very  fetid  serous  fluid,  intermixed  with 
fecal  matter.  The  bowels  were  extensively  adherent  both  to  each  other  and  to 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  The  openings  made  by  the  ball  had  an  irregular, 
ragged  aspect,  and  were  sarrounded  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  plastic  matter. 
The  extravasation  of  fecal  matter  generally  produces  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum within  a  very  short  time,  probably  within  less  than  an  hour,  after  its 
ocearrence.  The  disease,  once  begun,  progresses  with  great  rapidity,  and  often 
extends  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  membrane.  The  symptoms,  deno- 
tlve  of  its  presence,  are,  violent  burning  pain  of  the  abdomen,  with  exquisite 
tenderness  on  pressure,  and  retraction  of  the  thighs ;  constipation  of  the  bowels ; 
a  sharp,  frequent,  and  contracted  state  of  the  pulse ;  intense  thirst ;  constant 
wakefulness ;  excessive  restlessness ;  great  anxiety ;  and  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities. In  the  latter  stages  there  is  generally  some  degree  of  nausea,  with 
occasional  vomiting ;  the  pulse  is  weak  and  fluttering ;  the  surface  is  bathed 
with  a  cold,  clammy  sweat ;  the  features  are  collapsed ;  the  breathing  is  op- 
pressed and  laborious ;  the  belly  is  extremely  tense  and  tumid ;  the  strength 
mpidly  declines ;  and,  finally,  the  patient  dies  under  all  the  symptoms  of  one 
sinking  from  the  effects  of  mortification.  The  attack,  as  previously  stated, 
rarelj  continnes  bi^youd  two  days  and  a  half,  and  often  terminates  in  a  much 
shorter  period.  The  appearances  after  death  are  always  well  marked,  even 
when  the  disease  has  not  been  protracted.  The  peritoneal  surface  is  highly  in- 
flamed, the  bowels  are  covered  with  lymph,  and  the  abdominal  cavity  usually  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  turbid  serum.  Occasionally  a  considerable  amount  of  pure 
blood,  or  blood  mixed  with  lymph  and  other  substances,  is  present.  At  the  seat 
of  the  wound,  and  frequently  also  at  other  points,  fecal  matter,  or  other  evidence 
of  intestinal  effusion,  is  found.  The  edges  of  the  opening  are  usually  somewhat 
everted,  and  adherent  to  the  surrounding  parts,  which  are  always  extremely  red 
and  inflamed.  Extensive  adhesion  generally  exists  between  the  bowels,  as  well 
as  between  the  bowels  and  other  structures ;  and,  on  penetrating  the  belly,  there 
is  almost  invariably  a  free  escape  of  fetid  gas. 

Prognosis. — The  danger  of  wounds  of  the  intestines  must  necessarily  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  such,  particularly,  as  the  extent  of 
the  mischief,  the  nature  of  the  vulnerating  body,  and  the  state  of  the  patient's 
health  at  tbo  time  of  the  accident.  A  small  and  simple  lesion  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  turn  out  favorably  than  one  involving  a  large  surface,  or  one  com- 
plicated with  injnry  of  some  other  organ,  or  the  perforation  of  a  large  vessel. 
The  danger  is  also  less  serious  in  an  incised  than  in  a  contused  or  lacerated 
wound,  and  in  a  superficial  than  a  deep  one.  Persons  occasionally  perish  from 
the  most  trivial  accidents  of  this  kind,  from  mere  shock,  apparently,  of  the  nerv- 
ous system ;  they  lie  in  a  pale  and  exhausted  condition,  and  death  takes  place 
uapreeeded  by  reaction.  On  the  other  hand,  recovery  sometimes  occurs  under 
circumstances  seemingly  the  most  desperate  and  unpromising.  Xo  certain  rule 
can,  therefore,  be  laid  down  in  respect  to  the  prognosis  of  wounds  of  this  descrip- 
tion, which,  however,  must  always  be  considered  as  severe  accidents,  liable,  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases,  to  be  followed  by  the  worst  consequences. 

Wounds  of  the  large  bowel  were  regarded  by  the  older  surgeons  as  generally 
leas  dangerous  than  those  of  the  small ;  a  view  in  which  I  am  inclined  to  concur, 
though  the  rule  is  not  without  many  exceptions.  The  reason  of  this  difference 
is,  first,  the  more  fixed  condition  of  the  large  bowel ;  secondly,  its  more  capacious 
caliber;  and,  thirdly,  the  more  solid  nature  of  its  contents.  All  these  circum- 
Biances,  especially  the  first  and  last,  are  supposed,  and  not  without  reason, 
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to  be  favorable  to  the  prevention  of  fecal  extravasation,  the  great  daager  in 
all  injuries  of  this  kind.  Extravasation  will  also  be  less  likely  to  happen  if  the 
bowel  be  empty  at  the  time  of  the  accident  than  if  it  be  distended.  The  fecal 
matter,  if  very  small,  is  sometimes  limited  by  plasma,  and  its  discharge  ulti- 
mately promoted  by  the  formation  of  an  abscess ;  or  chronic  action  is  established 
in  the  seroas  membrane,  and  the  patient,  after  weeks  or  months  of  saffering, 
sinks  under  the  exhaasting  influence  of  the  malady. 

A  case  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Bishop  of  gansbot 
wound  of  the  colon,  followed  by  complete  recovery,  the  man  having  been  able  to 
rejoin  his  regiment  in  two  months  and  a  half  after  he  was  shot.  The  ball  had 
entered  the  abdomen  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  nmbilicus,  and  emerged  on  the  same 
side  behind,  near  the  anterior  edge  of  the  square  muscle  of  the  loin,  on  a  level 
with  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  slough  separated  on  the  twelfth  day,  and  Boon 
after  this  the  wound  began  to  discharge  feculent  matter,  which  continued,  at 
times  quite  profusely,  for  a  fortnight,  when  it  entirely  ceased. 

Mode  of  Repair, — ^Wounds  and  punctures  of  the  bowel,  unaccompanied  bj 
an  effusion  of  fecal  matter,  heal,  if  left  to  themselves,  either  by  the  adhesion  of 
their  edges  to  the  surrounding  parts,  or  by  a  deposit  of  lymph  upon  their  sor- 
face,  and  the  gradual  approximation  of  their  lips.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is 
probable  that  the  repair  is  effected  in  the  former  manner,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
always  a  great  tendency  in  the  injured  structures  to  attach  themselves  to  tboee 
in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Even  wounds  of  large  size  are  occasionally  cored 
in  this  way.  In  some  instances,  again,  the  breach  is  closed  by  a  piece  of  omen* 
tum,  which,  projecting  into  it,  fills  it  up  like  a  tampon.  When  this  occnrs,  the 
contiguous  serous  surfaces  become  firmly  adherent  to  each  other,  and  that  portion 
of  the  plug  which  lies  within  the  bowel,  and  assists  in  maintaining  its  continnitj, 
is  eventually  absorbed ;  a  circumstance  which  leads  to  the  gradual  approximation 
of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  their  ultimate  reunion. 

This  extraordinary  disposition  to  adhesion  in  the  external  surface  and  edges 
of  these  wounds  to  the  parts  around  them  is  nothing  more  than  what  might  be 
expected  when  we  reflect  upon  the  structure  of  the  peritoneum,  and  its  invariable 
tendency,  when  inflamed,  to  pour  out  plastic  matter.  But  it  is  otherwise  vHth 
the  mucous  membrane.  Here  the  process  of  reunion  is  not  only  much  slower, 
but  much  less  perfect  y  lymph  is  supplied  very  sparingly,  or  in  quantities  barely 
sufficient  to  fill  up  the  chasm  between  the  margins  of  the  wound,  and,  owing  to 
the  heterogeneous  and  irritating  character  of  the  contents  of  the  tube,  a  long 
time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  it  can  become  an  organized  intermedium. 
The  little  band  thus  formed  adheres  firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the  breach,  but  very 
slightly,  if  at  all,  at  least  for  some  days,  to  its  edges.  Gradually,  however,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  dense ;  vessels  extend  into  it ;  its  margins  are  flattened 
down ;  and  by  and  by,  after  a  period  varying  from  several  weeks  to  as  many 
months,  the  adhesion  is  complete.  Subsequently,  or,  indeed,  while  these  changes 
are  still  in  progress,  the  new  matter  is  nearly  all  absorbed,  the  wound  eenmblj 
diminishes  in  size,  and,  ultimately,  nothing  remains  to  show  the  seat  of  the  ori- 
ginal injury,  save  a  little  seam  or  depression  in  the  wall  of  the  bowel  The 
whole  process  may  be  compared  to  that  which  nature  employs  in  repairing  ordi- 
nary ulcers  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

The  above,  however,  is  only  one  mode  in  which  the  restoration  of  the  moeona 
surface  is  effected.  Another,  though  by  no  means  a  frequent  one,  is  by  granu- 
lation. Such  an  event  is  always  to  be  expected  when  the  plastic  matter  is  de* 
tached  by  the  feces,  or  when  its  vitality  is  destroyed  by  the  irritating  contents 
of  the  bowel.  Under  such  circumstances,  nature  makes  an  effort  to  repair  the 
breach  by  the  formation  of  granulations,  as  in  similar  iiguries  of  other  textorea. 
The  process,  however,  is  usually  much  more  tardy  than  in  the  former  caae,  the 
cicatrization  is  also  less  complete,  and  the  intestine  at  the  seat  of  the  wound  is 
much  more  apt  to  be  puckered. 

When  the  wound  is  sewed  up,  the  mode  of  repair  is  essentially  the  same,  whatever 
may  be  its  form.  The  inflammation  which  is  lighted  up  induces  an  eflfhsion  of  lymph, 
which  is  speedily  followed  by  the  adhesion  of  the  injured  coil  to  the  ueighboruig 
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stmctarefi,  among  which  it  is  Hometimea  com-  Fig.  437. 

pletoly  buried.  At  other  times  no  snch  ad- 
hesion occurs,  but  the  affect«d  part  tbroagh- 
out  the  entire  line  of  suture  ia  coated  with  a 
lAjer  of  plastic  sulctaunce,  by  whicb  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  seroua  membrane  is  finally  re- 
established, and  the  Ihreada  used  in  sewing 
up  the  wound  are  concealed  from  view.  In 
doga  there  is,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  of 
this  injury,  an  attachment  of  the  omentum 
to  the  enrface  and  edges  of  the  wound,  as 
seen  in  fig.  43T,  which  thus  remarkably  as- 
sists in  the  process  of  restoration  ;  but  it  is 
rarely,  acconling  to  my  experience,  that  we 
witneaa  such  an  occurrence  in  the  human 
■abject,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the 

omentum  is  so  much  smaller  in  man  thaa  in       wooDded  i>o<t«i  <tiih  ^htnoi  oaiouiuui. 
the  canine  race  of  animals. 

The  manner  in  which  tfae  ligatures  used  in  sewing  up  a  bowel  are  detached 
raries,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  applied.  Both  in  the  intcr- 
mpted  and  the  continued  sutures,  with  their  different  modiflcations,  the  threads, 
prorided  their  extremities  are  cut  off  close  to  the  aurface  of  the  wound,  always 
mil  into  the  interior  of  the  canal,  along  with  the  contents  of  which  they  are  aftc^ 
wards  evacuated.  The  reverse  is,  of  course,  the  case  when  the  ends  are  brought 
out  at  the  abdominal  opening.  The  period  at  which  the  detachment  of  the  liga- 
tures occurs  varies  from  eight  or  ten  days  to  several  weeks.  In  doga,  I  have 
frequently  found  them  still  firmly  adherent  at  the  end  of  a  month. 

Effects  similar  to  the  above  follow  when  a  ligature  is  tied  firmly  round  a 
bowel,  or  round  the  edges  of  a  wound  only  a  few  lines  in  diameter.  The  cord 
gndoftlly  cuts  its  way  through  the  different  tunics  of  the  tube,  the  continuity 
of  which  is  re-eatabtished  by  a  deposit  of  plastic  matter  upon  the  constricted 
part. 

Ctonahot  wounds  of  the  bowels  are  repaired  in  the  same  manner  as  incised. 
The  plastic  matter,  effused  as  a  consequence  of  the  resulting  inflammation,  glues 
the  injured  surface  Grmly  to  the  surrounding  parts,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
bmiaed  and  lacerated  edges  of  the  opening  slough  off,  as  they  frequently  do  after 
such  accidents,  there  is  no  longer  any  risk  of  fecal  extravasation.  The  wound 
afterwards  gradually  diminishes  in  diameter,  and,  the  process  of  cicatrization 
being  completed,  the  tube  resumes  its  original  appearance,  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  contraction  at  the  scat  of  the  injury. 

Treatment. — From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  danger  in 
this  class  of  injuries  is  from  fecal  effusion,  so  liable  to  occur  even  when  the 
vroand  is  comparatively  insignificant.  The  proper  treatment,  therefore,  to  be 
pursued  is  simply  to  sew  up  the  wound,  and  to  replace  the  bowel  as  speedily  as 
possible,  watching  the  case  most  assiduously  aflerwarda,  with  a  view  of  prevent- 
ing undue  peritoneal  inflammation;  for  whenever  this  obtains  the  ascendency, 
the  patient  must  necessarily  perish.  It  ia  folly  to  think  of  any  other  practice ; 
the  sheerest  nonsense  to  talk  about  the  irritating  nature  of  intestinal  sutures. 
Bnterorraphj  is,  in  itself,  one  of  the  most  innocent  of  operations,  and  it  is  only 
nuprising  that  it  should  ever  have  been  regarded  in  any  other  light  What 
possible  harm  can  result  from  depositing  a  little  thread  in  the  coats  of  an  iutea- 
tine,  and  retaining  !t  therefor  ten  or  &  dozen  days?  Some  inflammation  must,  of 
course,  ariae,  but  this  is  precisely  what  ia  needed  for  the  safety  of  the  patient 
and  the  cure  of  the  wound.  Even  if  the  wound  ia  not  more  than  a  line  and  a 
half  in  length,  the  bowel  ought  not  to  be  returned  without  stitching  it.  Fecal 
eitravasation  might  occur,  and  the  patient  should,  therefore,  not  be  subjected  to 
tbe  risk  of  such  a  contingency.  In  several  of  my  experiments  death  was  pro- 
dnc«d,  not  by  sewing  up  the  bowel,  or  by  the  manipulation  employed  in  perform- 
ing the  operation,  but  by  the  escape  of  fecal  matter,  along  the  large  interspaces 
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between  the  satares,  which  thus  allowed  the  wonnd  to  gap,  and  to  favor  tba  M- 
carretice  in  questioa.  Indeed,  it  ma;  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that,  wheneTcr 
the  cloBnre  of  the  woond  is  incomplete,  there  is  danger  of  int«etiQal  effusion. 

There  are  only  two  sntures  Vhich,  in  my  opinion,  are  at  all  anitable  for  sewing 
np  a  wound  of  the  intestines.  These  are  the  continned  and  the  interrupted, 
with  the  modifications  of  the  latter  proposed  bj  Lembert  and  Qely.  All  other 
expedients  of  this  kind  are  complicated,  uncertain,  and,  therefore,  inappllcablft. 
The  continued  and  interrupted  sutures  are  easily  executed  whb  a  long,  slender 
cambric  needle,  armed  with  a  small,  but  strong  and  well  waxed  silk  thread. 

The  corUinued  eutnre,  fig.  438,  ia  made  by  passing  the  needle  from  one  side  at 
the  wound  to  the  other,  across  all  the  tunics  of  tlie  bowel,  except  the  mucous,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  serous  edges  in  the  most  accnrate  appositioa. 
Each  stitch  should  not  include  more  than  half  a  line  of  substance,  and  the  eodi 
of  the  thread,  being  well  secured  at  each  angle  of  the  opening,  should  be  cut  off 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  tube.  In  the  interrupted  suture,  the  needle  is  intro- 
duced in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  continued,  the  ligatures  being  placed  about 
two  lines  apart,  but  none  being  tied  until  all  hare  been  applied.  The  ends  ue 
then  secured  with  a  doable  knot,  and  cut  off  close.  As  the  sutures  become 
detached  they  gradually  pass  into  the  intestinal  tube,  into  which  tbcy  fioally 
drop,  to  be  discbarged  along  with  the  fecal  matter.  In  the  adjoining  sketch,  fig. 
489,  the  ligature  is  seen  to  be  partially  sepsTated. 


Fig.^ 


Fig.  439. 


Fig.  440. 


CoailBssd  lolan.  Llgatuie  punlaUr  dtucbid. 

In  Lembert's  vwdificalion,  which  I  have  often  performed  snocessfuHy  npon 
dogs,  and  which  is  illustrated  in  fig.  440,  a  short  stitch,  including  only  the  peri- 
toneal and  muscular  coats,  ia  taken  on  one  side  of  the  wound,  about  two  linea 
and  a  half  from  its  edge;  the  needle  is  then  carried  across  the  gap.  and  a  similsr 
stitch  is  taken  on  the  opposite  side.     In  this  way  one  thread  after  anolber  is 
deposited,  the  intervals  between  them  not  exceeding 
the  sixth  of  on  inch ;   and  when  they  are  all  ar-        ■^.  44], 
ranged,  they  are  drawn  firmly  together,  and  tied 
with  a  double  knot,  the  ends  being  cut  off  as  in  the 
ordinary  operation.     By  this  procedure  the  wound 
is  completely  closed  in  erery  portion  of  ita  extent, 
its  lips  being  inverted  so  as  to  approximate  their 
serous  surfaces,  at  the  same  time  that  they  form  a 
ridge,  upwards  of  a  line  in  length,  within  the  tube. 
Oely's  euture,  which  is  merely  a  modification  of 
that  of  Lembert,  is  made  with  two  needles  inserted 
near  the  angle  of  tbe  wonnd.  about  one  line  frora 
its  edge ;  they  are  then  carried  along  the  interior 
of  the  bowel,  parallel  with  the  wound,  for  the  sixth 
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of  an  inch,  when  ihej  are  brought  out  precisely  at  the  same  level,  so  as  to 
appear  again  on  the  peritoneal  surface.  The  threads  are  then  crossed,  the  right 
needle  being  passed  through  the  puncture  made  by  the  left,  and  conyerselj,  when 
tiie  ends  are  firmly  tied,  and  cut  off  close,  as  in  the  ordinary  operation.  The 
number  of  sutures  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  cut.  In  this 
way  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  thoroughly  inverted,  and,  consequently,  all  dan- 
gler of  fecal  effusion  is  prevented ;  the  coaptation,  in  fact,  is  so  accurate  as  to 
coQcea]  the  ligatures.  The  annexed  cut,  fig.  441,  conveys  a  correct  idea  of  the 
mafiner  of  practising  this  suture. 

In  small  wounds,  of  whatever  direction,  I  give  a  decided  preference  to  the 
ordinary  interrupted  suture.  It  is  easy  of  execution,  and,  if  proper  care  is  taken 
in  placing  the  stitches,  the  most  perfect  closure  may  be  effected  with  it,  even  as 
it  respects  the  serous  edges  of  the  wound.  Of  Lembert's  modification  of  this 
methoMd,  1  have  also  a  favorable  opinion,  though  it  is  more  complicated,  and 
more  liable  to  be  followed  by  undue  contraction  of  the  bowel  at  the  seat  of  the 
ii^ury.  When  the  wound  is  of  unusual  length,  the  continued  suture  will  be  the 
most  suitable,  as  it  admits  of  easier  application,  and  is  attended  with  less  risk 
of  fecal  extravasation.  When  the  opening  is  a  mere  puncture,  its  edges  may  be 
included  in  a  ligature,  as  is  occasionally  done  in  the  operation  for  strangulated 
hernia. 

The  wound  being  effectually  closed,  the  next  step  is  the  reduction  of  the 
bowel.  This  is  always  easy  enough  when  there  is  a  large  external  opening,  but. 
often  very  difficult  when  the  opening  is  small.  In  the  latter  case,  the  bowel  is 
sometimes  so  closely  girted  that  it  cannot  be  returned  without  dilating  the 
wound  in  the  wall  of  the  abdomen.  A  small  incision,  however,  with  a  probe- 
pointed  bistoury,  carried  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  will  generally 
suffice  for  the  purpose.  Whenever  any  difficulty  is  apprehended,  it  will  be  well, 
before  resorting  to  the  knife,  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles.  For  this  purpose 
the  patient  should  lie  upon  his  back,  the  head  being  supported  by  a  large  pillow, 
the  pelvis  elevated  higher  than  the  shoulders,  and  the  lower  extremities  bent  at 
the  hips  and  knees.  If  the  bladder  is  much  distended,  it  should  previously  be 
emptied ;  and  there  should  be  no  coughing,  holding  of  the  breath,  or  any  exertion 
whatever  calculated  to  impede  the  reduction.  These  arrangements  being  com- 
pleted, the  surgeon  holds  the  bowel  with  his  left  hand,  while  with  the  right  he 
pushes  it  gently  back,  beginning  always  with  the  portion  that  was  protruded  last, 
or  that  nearest  the  wound.  These  efforts  are  continued  until  the  whole  mass  slips 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  when  the  external  wound  is  closed  by  several  points  of 
the  interrupted  suture,  carried  down  deeply  through  the  muscular  substance,  and 
supported  by  a  broad,  thick  compress  and  bandage,  to  prevent  protrusion. 

When  the  bowel  is  greatly  distended  with  air,  and  the  reduction  cannot  be 
effected  without  dilating  the  external  wound  to  an  unwarrantable  extent,  or  when 
the  employment  of  the  knife  is  rendered  improper  on  account  of  the  proximity  of 
aa  important  vessel,  as  the  epigastric  artery,  the  tube  should  be  punctured  with 
a  large  needle,  or  even  with  the  point  of  a  narrow  bistoury,  to  let  out  the  ob- 
structing fluid.  Such  an  operation,  which  should,  of  course,  always  be  performed 
with  the  greatest  care,  can  do  no  possible  injury,  certainly  nothing  like  the  injury 
that  is  iuflicted  in  dilating  the  wound.  A  very  delicate  trocar,  one  not  larger 
than  a  crow-quill,  might  be  substituted  for  the  needle  and  bistoury. 

In  the  attempts  at  replacement,  it  is  very  important  to  know  that  the  bowel  has 
actually  slipped  into  its  natural  situation.  If  the  external  wound  is  very  devious, 
or  if  the  peritoneum  has  been  detached  from  its  inner  edges,  a  portion  of  the  tube 
might  be  retained  on  the  outside  of  the  serous  cavity,  and  thus  experience  all 
the  bad  effects  of  strangulation.  To  guard  against  such  an  event,  the  surgeon 
should  not  re«t  satisfied  until  he  has  assured  himself  that  the  passage  is  perfectly 
free,  and  that  his  finger  has  been  fairly  within  the  abdomen,  in  contact  with 
the  convoluted  surface  of  the  bowel. 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen  are  rarely  unattended  by  some  protrusion  of 
the  omentum.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  injured  along  with  the  bowel,  pierced,  cut, 
or  contused.     However  this  may  be,  it  should  always,  in  recent  cases,  be  promptly 
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restored  to  its  natural  position,  but  not,  as  a  general  role,  until  after  the  redoe- 
tion  of  the  intestine,  any  bleeding  vessela  being  previooslj  secured  with  a  smtll 
ligature,  brought  out  at  the  external  wound.  When,  on  the  contmrj,  the  pro- 
trusion has  existed  for  some  time,  and  the  parts  have  been  assailed  by  inflamma- 
tion, as  evinced  by  their  discoloration  and.  the  presence  of  plastic  matter,  the  best 
plan  will  be  to  retain  them  in  the  wound ;  for  if,  in  such  an  event,  they  are 
replaced,  they  will  be  yery  likely  to  provoke  severe,  if  not  fatal,  peritonitis, 
whether  they  be  returned  in  mass,  or  after  the  excision  of  the  impacted  portion. 
The  parts  which  project  beyond  the  wound  may  either  be  cut  off  on  a  level  with 
the  skin,  or  they  may  be  permitted  to  slough,  as  they  gradually  wilHf  let  alone. 
In  either  case,  the  ping  thus  formed  will  be  permanent,  and  so  perfect  as  to  offer 
an  effectual  barrier  to  the  development  of  a  hernia.  When  the  patient  is  able  to 
walk  about,  the  parts  should  be  supported  for  some  time  with  a  suitable  bandage. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  when  the  protruding  portion  of  the  omentum  is  assailed 
by  inflammation,  the  morbid  action  would  gradually  extend  to  the  peritoneum, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  such  an  apprehension  is  groundless. 

What  should  be  the  conduct  of  the  surgeon  in  wounds  of  the  bowel  vnihaut 
protrusion  f  This  occurrence  is  far  more  frequent  than  wounds  with  protrusion, 
and  it  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to  determine,  if 
possible,  the  proper  mode  of  practice  adapted  to  such  an  emergency.  To  my 
mind,  the  course  to  be  pursued  is  perfectly  clear.  It  has  been  seen  that  all 
wounds,  however  small,  should  be  secured  with  suture,  as  the  only  guarantee 
against  fecal  effusion.  Now,  if  this  be  true  of  small  wounds,  how  much  more 
important  is  it  in  regard  to  large  wounds,  which  must  inevitably  be  followed  by 
an  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  tube,  and,  as  a  necessary  result,  by  fatal  periton- 
itis ?  The  discharge  must  be  prevented,  or,  if  it  has  already  taken  place,  the  most 
prompt  and  decisive  measures  must  be  adopted  for  its  successful  removal.  How, 
then,  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  By  the  surgeon  folding  his  arms,  and  looking 
upon  the  scene  as  an  idle  and  disinterested  spectator  ?  If  he  does,  his  patient 
will  as  certainly  perish  from  peritonitis  as  if  his  skull  had  been  violently  fractured, 
and  a  large  portion  of  his  brain  let  out,  or  as  if  he  had  swallowed  an  overdose  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  arsenic,  or  any  other  deadly  poison.  The  proper  mode  of  treat- 
ment, then,  resolves  itself  into  this,  to  dilate  the  external  wound,  if  it  is  not 
already  sufficiently  large,  to  close  the  orifice  in  the  bowel,  and  to  clear  away  the 
effused  matter.  By  this  procedure,  promptly  and  efficiently  executed,  the  patient 
is  certainly  not  placed  in  any  worse  condition,  to  say  the  least,  than  a  female 
who  has  undergone  the  Csesarean  section,  or  a  person  whose  abdomen  has  been 
ripped  open  in  the  first  instance ;  recovery  from  which  is,  as  is  well  known,  bj 
no  means  infrequent.  The  truth  is,  the  fatality  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
abdomen  has  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  and  hence  a  degree  of  prejudice  bu 
arisen  against  this  practice  so  deeply  rooted  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to 
surmount  it  by  any  course  of  argument,  however  well  founded. 

But  this  practice  of  dilating  the  external  wound,  and  searching  for  the  bowel, 
is  not  universally  applicable.  If,  for  example,  the  orifice  in  the  intestine  is  very 
diminutive,  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  when  it  has  been  made  by  a  small  knifi^ 
such  a  step  would  be  highly  improper,  as  tending  seriously  to  complicate  an 
injury,  which,  if  left  to  itself,  might  heal  without  the  risk  of  fecal  extraviMtion. 
Equally  improper,  in  my  judgment,  would  it  be  to  pursue  such  a  course  when, 
from  the  history  of  the  case,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  bowel  has  been 
wounded  in  different  places,  as  when  the  injury  has  been  caused  by  a  ball.  An 
instance  has  already  been  detailed  where  a  projectile  of  this  nature  perforated 
the  tube  at  four  separate  points,  involving  the  ileum,  jejunum,  duodenum,  and 
colon.  Such  cases  are  necessarily  fatal,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  proper  to  tggra^ 
vate  the  patient's  suffering  by  making  an  extensive  incision  into  the  wall  of  the 
abdomen,  with  a  view  of  sewing  up  the  internal  wound. 

When  the  protruded  parts  are  covered  with  dirt,  feces,  and  blood,  or  other  ex- 
traneous substances,  they  should  be  carefully  cleansed  before  they  are  reduced. 
The  best  article  for  the  purpose  is  tepid  water,  squeezed  from  a  sponge  bc]d  tX 
some  distance.     The  stream  thus  produced  is  well  calculated  to  detach  the  foreign 
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matter,  whatever  it  may  be,  without  the  induction  of  additional  irritation.  On 
DO  account  should  the  parts  be  sponged  or  wiped.  If  the  matter  adheres  very 
firmlj,  it  may  be  picked  off  with  the  finger  or  forceps.  A  similar  course  is  pur- 
sued when  the  bowels  are  smeared  with  blood,  feces,  and  other  substajices,  with- 
out any  lesion  of  its  tunics. 

When  blood  is  extra vasated  in  considerable  quantity  into  the  peritoneal  sac, 
as  is  evinced  by  the  soft  and  tremulous  state  of  the  pulse,  the  pallor  of  the  coun- 
tenance, the  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  the  constant  disposition  to  swoon- 
ing, the  patient  must  immediately  be  placed  recumbent,  and  take  large  and 
frequently-rf^ated  doses  of  acetate  of  lead  in  union  with  opium.  Sinapisms 
are  applied  to  the  hands  and  feet,  and  the  abdomen  is  covered  with  cloths  wrung 
out  of  cold  water,  or,  what  is  better,  with  a  large  bladder  partially  filled  with 
poonded  ice,  or  some  refrigerating  mixture.  The  abdomen  is,  at  the  same  time, 
encircled  with  a  broad  bandage,  to  afford  equable  support  to  the  viscera,  and 
thus  assist  in  promoting  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  When  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  a  large  artery  has  been  opened,  the  most  effectual  practice  will  be 
to  cut  down  upon  the  parts,  and  apply  the  ligature.  Such  a  procedure,  despe- 
rate as  it  may  seem,  would  certainly  be  preferable,  when  the  wounded  artery  is 
within  reach,  to  letting  the  patient  perish  from  hemorrhage. 

The  bowel  having  been  replaced,  the  first  and  most  important  object  is  to 
guard  against  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis,  the  great  danger  after  every  injury 
of  this  kind.  Perfect  quietude  in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  early  and  copious 
abstraction  of  blood,  especially  if  the  patient  is  plethoric,  or  the  wound  exten- 
sive, and  the  most  rigid  observance  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  are  the  means 
upon  which  reliance  is  mainly  to  be  placed  in  the  first  instance.  As  to  purga- 
tives, their  use  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  On  the  contrary,  the  bowels  must  be 
locked  up  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  so  maintained  for  many  days  by  the  fre- 
quent exnibition  of  anodynes.  Peristaltic  motion  must  be  effectually  prevented 
uutil  the  wound  is  tolerably  well  cicatrized,  and  all  danger  of  peritonitis  passed. 
To  insnre  this  result,  two  grains  of  opium,  or  its  equivalent  of  morphia,  should 
be  regularly  administered  at  least  every  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hours.  The  action 
of  the  medicine  must  be  sustained,  not  wavering.  Even  the  mildest  enemata 
should  be  avoided,  unless  they  are  found  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
comfort  of  the  patient,  by  promoting  the  discharge  of  flatus.  When,  at  length, 
it  is  determined  to  use  purgatives,  none  but  the  most  simple  should  be  given, 
as  Rocbelle  salts,  Seidlitz  powder,  or  citrate  of  magnesia.  These  articles  not 
o&Ij,  in  general,  agree  well  with  the  stomach,  but  they  also  liquefy  the  feces, 
thus  rendering  them  less  liable  to  be  arrested  at  the  affected  pai*t,  to  derange 
the  sutures,  and  to  disturb  the  healing  process. 

The  pulse  is  attentively  watched,  in  order  that  any  tendency  to  undue  reaction 
may  be  promptly  met  with  the  lancet,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  abdo- 
men. The  amount  of  blood  abstracted  must  vary  according  to  the  indications 
of  the  case,  particularly  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  individual,  the  return, 
continuance,  or  increase  of  local  pain,  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and 
the  extent  of  the  injury.  The  first  bleeding  should,  in  general,  be  tolerably 
copious,  but  after  this,  six,  eight,  or  ten  ounces  will  be  sufficient  at  each  repeti- 
tion. In  this  manner  we  prevent  inflammatory  action,  or  moderate  it  materially, 
if  it  has  already  taken  place,  without  inducing  too  much  prostration.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  the  pulse  in  peritonitis  is  hard,  wiry,  and  contracted ;  a  circum- 
stance calculated  to  throw  the  practitioner  off  his  guard,  and  lead  him  into  the 
error  of  omitting  the  abstraction  of  blood  at  a  period  when  it  is  loudly  called 
for,  and  when,  in  truth,  it  can  only  be  of  any  service  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  disease.  The  detraction  of  blood,  however,  is  not  always  admissible.  The 
shock  sustained  by  the  system  may  be  unusually  severe ;  the  reaction  may  be 
tardy  and  imperfect ;  and  the  patient  may  lie,  perhaps  for  several  days,  in  a 
dozing  state,  with  a  small,  tremulous  pulse,  pallid  countenance,  and  cold 
extremities ;  demanding  imperatively  the  employment  of  stimulants  instead  of 
depletory  remedies.  The  abdomen  is  fomented  with  cloths  wrung  out  of  a  hot 
solution  of  opium ;  sinapisms  are  applied  to  the  ei^remities ;  and  free  use  is 
VOL.  II. — 39 
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made  of  brandy  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  urine,  if  neceiearj,  is  drawn 
off  with  the  catheter.  Cough,  if  present,  is  combated  by  the  usual  means,  its 
progress  being  arrested  as  speedily  as  possible,  otherwise  the  concussion  thus 
induced  might  prove  detrimental  by  interfering  with  the  reparative  process. 
Tenesmus  is  relieved  by  anodyne  injections  or  opiate  suppositories.  If  the 
abdomen  is  very  tender  and  tympanitic,  it  should  be  covered  with  a  large  blister, 
sprinkled  with  morphia,  and  retained  until  thorough  vesication  is  produced. 

The  diet  must  be  of  the  most  simple  nature.  For  the  first  few  weeks  it  should 
consist  chiefly  of  animal  broths  and  amylaceous  articles,  as  arrowroot,  tapioca, 
or  sago ;  afterwards  it  should  be  more  nutritious,  though  still  fluid,  ^olid,  stimu- 
lating, or  flatulent  food  must  not  be  used  for  several  months.  Cold  water,  flax- 
seed tea,  or  gum  Arabic  water,  simple  or  acidulated,  form  the  best  drinks.  Wbea 
irritability  of  the  stomach  exists,  the  use  of  ice  will  be  grateful  and  beneficial 
In  a  word,  the  patient  should  be  half  starved,  and  depleted  as  much  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  restorative  process.  The  treatment  must  be  prompt  sad 
energetic.  The  great  error  generally  is  that  blood  is  not  abstracted  sufficiently 
early,  or  before  the  peritoneal  inflammation  has  made  such  inroads  upon  the 
system  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  save  the  patient 

The  external  wound,  in  favorable  cases,  will  require  none  but  the  most  simple 
dressings,  as  it  will  generally  unite  by  the  first  intention,  when,  should  a  fistule 
form,  means  must  be  employed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fecal  matter,  and  to 
induce  it  to  resume  its  natural  channel.  When  the  patient  is  able  to  sit  up,  or 
walk  about,  the  weakened  parts  are  supported  with  a  suitable  truss,  worn  day 
and  night,  to  guard  against  the  separation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  the 
consequent  protrusion  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

During  convalescence,  as  well  as  for  some  time  after,  the  bowels  must  be  con- 
stantly kept  in  a  soluble  condition,  in  order  that  no  undue  accumulation  of  feces 
may  take  place  in  the  injured  portion  of  the  tube ;  the  diet  must  be  light,  bat 
nutritious,  and  the  food  must  be  carefully  masticated  before  it  is  swallow^.  Ail 
rough  exercise,  as  riding  on  horseback,  jumping,  running,  and  even  rapid  walk- 
ing, must  be  prohibited. 

SECT.  m. — FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

Foreign  bodies,  varying  much  in  their  character,  occasionally  descend  into  the 
stomach,  and,  becoming  arrested  there,  cause  great  distress,  and  sometimes  orea 
death.  Jugglers  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession  and  persons  intent  on  self^ 
destruction,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  common  subjects  of  such  accidents.  A  few 
years  ago  a  man  in  Iowa,  in  performing  some  tricks  at  legerdemain,  allowed  a 
bar  of  lead,  ten  inches  long,  by  upwards  of  six  lines  in  diameter,  and  weighing  one 
pound,  to  fall  into  the  stomach.  The  usual  symptoms  are,  violent  pain  in  the 
epigastrium,  extending  about  in  different  directions,  a  sense  of  weight  and 
obstruction  in  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  constipation  of  the  bowels.  The  patent 
is  generally  able  to  walk  about,  and  even  to  attend  to  business,  especially  dohn^ 
the  first  few  days  after  the  introduction  of  the  extraneous  body. 

The  manner  in  which  these  substances  are  disposed  of  varies.  Pieces  of  bone, 
cartilage,  pins,  needles,  and  coins,  often  pass  into  the  bowels,  and  are  finally 
discharged  along  with  the  feces.  When  the  body  lodges,  and  is  productive  of 
pain  and  danger,  extrusion  must  be  effected  with  the  knife,  the  place  of  indfioB 
being  regulated  by  the  site  of  the  intruder,  which  may  often  be  distinctly  kh 
through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  case  above  alluded  to,  Dr.  Bell,  of 
Wapello,  removed  the  bar  of  lead  by  making  an  incision,  four  inches  in  lenirth, 
from  the  umbilicus  to  the  false  ribs,  some  distance  beyond  the  median  line<  tht 
opening  made  in  the  stomach  was  just  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
the  bar,  and  required  no  sutures,  as  it  became  immediately  closed  by  the  cw* 
traction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  organ.  The  external  wound  was  stitched 
in  the  usual  manner.  No  untoward  symptoms  occurred,  and  the  man  reco?ered 
in  less  than  a  fortnight 

The  astonishing  foculty  which  the  stomach  possesses  of  acconunodatiBg  it^ 
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to  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  is  strikingly  illnstrated  in  the  remarkable  cases 
recorded  by  Borelli,  Foamier,  Harrison,  and  others,  in  which  the  most  curious 
iubstances,  as  pieces  of  wood  and  iron,  nails,  forks,  spoons,  knives,  buckles,  com- 
passes, door-hinges,  and  pieces  of  coin,  were  swallowed,  sometimes  in  large 
Bumbers,  and  in  rapid  succession,  with  very  little  immediate  suffering,  though 
tbej  all  ultimately  proved  fatal. 

OwUrotomy  was  first  performed  by  Gruger,  a  Polish  surgeon,  in  1613.  His 
patient,  a  fanner,  had  swallowed  a  small  knife,  and  he  survived  the  operation 
ten  years.  Shoval  repeated  it  in  1635.  Professor  Frizac,  of  Toulouse,  per- 
formed the  operation  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  for  the  removal  of  a 
knife-blade,  two  inches  long.  As  a  means  of  prolonging  life  in  organic  stricture 
of  the  cBsophagus,  threatening  starvation,  gastrotoroy  has  attracted  considei*able 
attention  daring  the  last  ten  years,  especially  in  Europe.  The  principal  opera- 
tors have  been  Sedillot,  Fenger,  Forster,  and  S.  Jones,  but  the  results  have  not 
been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  encourage  repetition,  all  the  patients  having  died 
vithiu  a  short  time  after  the  undertaking,  either  from  exhaustion  or  peritonitis. 
But  even  supposing  that  life  was  not  put  in  immediate  jeopardy  by  the  operation, 
what  ultimate  good,  it  may  be  asked,  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  it? 
None  whatever ;  for,  the  disease  of  the  (esophagus  being  malignant,  death  will 
soon  be  inevitable,  and,  hence,  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  would  only  be  a 
species  of  refined  cruelty,  reflecting  no  credit  upon  the  surgeon.  The  only  case 
in  which,  in  my  judgment,  gastrotomy  would  be  justifiable,  apart  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  foreign  body  in  the  stomach,  is  where  the  stricture  is  the  result  of  a 
scald  or  burn,  or  of  the  contact  of  some  caustic  substance,  as  nitric  acid,  lye,  or 
potafsa,  completely  destroying  the  power  of  deglutition. 

Should  the  operation  be  deemed  advisable*  it  may  be  executed,  according  to 
the  method  of  Sedillot,  by  making,  on  the  left  side  of  the  middle  line  of  the 
abdomen,  about  two  fingers'  breadth  from  the  costal  cartilages,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  ensiform  portion  of  the  sternum,  a  crucial  incision  three  inches 
in  length,  first  through  the  skin,  then  through  the  muscles,  and  lastly  through 
the  peritoneum.  Inserting  the  index  finger  into  the  wound,  the  surgeon  feels 
for  the  left  border  of  the  liver,  which  he  takes  as  a  guide  to  the  stomach.  The 
organ  is  then  drawn  forward,  examined,  and  carefully  stitched,  by  its  anterior 
surface,  to  each  limb  of  the  cutaneous  flap  by  silver  wire,  after  which  an  opening 
is  made  into  it,  about  midway  between  its  two  extremities,  and  a  little  above  its 
lower  margin.  When  the  consolidation  is  sufficiently  firm,  as  it  will  be  in  three 
or  foar  days,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  separation,  nutritive  injections  are 
introduced  from  time  to  time  to  sustain  life.  The  wound  gradually  becomes 
fistulous,  and  thus  affords  ready  access,  should  the  patient  survive,  to  the 
stomach.  When  the  orifice  is  pretty  well  cicatrized,  a  silver  tube,  provided 
with  two  rings,  and  resembling  in  shape  a  shirt  button,  may  be  worn  to  prevent 
andne  contraction. 

The  operation  of  enterotomy  is  sometimes  required  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  body  in  the  bowels,  whether  formed  within,  or  introduced  from 
witboat  In  tbid  country,  intestinal  concretions  are  exceedingly  rare,  but  in 
certain  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Scotland,  they  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  occasionally  call  for  the  use  of  the  knife.  In  the  latter  country,  they  usually 
consist  of  the  fibres  of  the  beard  of  the  oat,  cemented  together  by  albumen  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  sometimes  acquire  a  very  large  bulk,  weighing  many 
ounces,  and  even  three  or  four  pounds.  When  small,  they  generally  move  about, 
changing  their  place  from  time  to  time ;  but  when  the  reverse  is  the  case,  they 
are  liable  to  become  impacted  in  a  kind  of  pouch,  formed  by  the  expanded 
tube.  In  general,  they  are  solitary,  but  now  and  then  quite  numerous,  as 
many  as  several  dozens  being  found  in  the  same  individual.  Their  increase  is 
lundly  tardy.  The  symptoms  denotive  of  their  presence  are  colicky  pains,  a 
sense  of  weight  and  soreness  at  the  site  of  the  concretion,  dyspeptic  derange 
ment,  an^l  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  evacuation  of  the  feces,  with  gradual 
emaciation,  and  failure  of  the  general  health.  When  the  foreign  body  occupies 
the  rectum  or  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  the  patient  is  tormented  with  a  con- 
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stant  desire  to  go  to  Btool,  teneBmua,  and  dlBtresa  in  the  Bacro-lumbw  refioD. 
WhoD  the  concretion  is  large,  or  the  emaciation  cooBiderable,  it  ma;  generall;  be 
felt  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and,  if  sereral  are  lodged  together,  ihejF 
ma;  even  be  made  to  strike  against  each  other,  bo  as  to  canse  a  distinct  noise. 

These  concretions  are  souietimes  ejected  by  Tomiting  or  Btool ;  vhen  situated 
in  the  rectum,  the;  may  occasionally  be  extracted  with  the  Bnger,  scoop,  or  for- 
ceps. When  they  are  not  disposed  of  in  this  way,  and  life  is  in  danger,  enterotomj 
must  be  performed,  and,  not  uufrequently,  the  operation  provcfl  saccessfnl.  An 
incision  of  adequate  length  being  made  through  the  abdomen,  in  the  direction 
of  the  mugcnlar  fibres,  at  the  site  of  the  foreign  body,  the  bowel  is  laid  open  to 
an  extent  barely  sufficient  to  seize  and  extract  it,  when  the  opening  is  immedi- 
ately closed  with  the  continued  or  interrnpted  suture,  as  may  be  deemed  DUMt 
advisable.     The  external  wound  is  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Foreign  bodies,  introduced  fiam  without,  give  rise  to  the  same  train  of  symp- 
toms as  those  formed  within  ;  bat,  in  general,  the  effecta  are  more  violent,  tnd 
the  treatment  requires  to  be  more  prompt  and  decisive.  When  the  ordinaiy 
remedies  have  failed,  reconrse  is  had  to  the  knife,  the  two  wounds  being  maoaged 
afterwards  in  the  Bame  manner  as  in  the  former  case.  The  operation  is,  uafor- 
tnnately,  not  often  successfnl,  chiefly  for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  it  is  commonl; 
performed  too  late.  la  a  case  under  Dr.  Samuel  Whit«,  of  Hudson,  earl;  is 
the  preBent  century,  a  targe  teaspoon,  swallowed  in  a  paroxysm  of  delirium,  wu 
extracted  in  this  way  from  the  ileum,  and  the  man  recoverwl  In  a  few  weeks. 

SECT.  IV. — IKTE8T1NAL  OBSTRUOTTON, 

Obstmction  of  the  intestines  may  arise  from  various  causes,  some  of  them  of 
the  most  opposite  character,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  suggests  the  propriety 
of  arranging  it  under  the  followiug  heads: — 1.  Internal  Btrangulation  from  tlw 
development  of  a  membranous  band,  from  the  attachment  of  one  portion  of 
bowel  to  another  or  to  an  adjoining  organ,  or  from  unnatural  adhesjoai  of  tlw 
free  extremity  of  the  vermiform  appendage,  omentnm,  ovary,  or  FoUoptaa  tube. 
2,  Rotation  of  the  tube  upon  its  own  axis,  ur 
Fig.  442.  round  an  axis  formed  by  the  mesentery.    1 

Compression  of  one  portion  of  bowel  b;  another, 
by  a  tumor,  an  enlarged  ovary,  or  a  diseutd 
uterus.  4.  The  interception  of  the  intestine  b; 
an  opening  in  the  mesentery,  omentnm,  or  meso- 
colon. 5.  IntussnecepUon  of  the  tube,  or  tbt 
falling  of  one  portion  into  another.  6.  Stric- 
ture, generally  the  result  of  carcinoma.  1.  Con- 
cretions, foreign  bodies,  worms,  or  indorated 
fecal  matter.  8.  Paralysis.  9.  Spasm.  1& 
Inflammation.  The  oi»tmctioa,  faowever  in- 
duced, presents  itself  under  two  distinct  Torie- 
ties  of  form,  the  acute  and  the  chronic,  esek 
being  characterized  by  a  peculiar  train  of  pbe- 


Acute  obatrudiofi  is  generally  occasioned  by 
internal  etrangnlation  by  membranons  faaod4 
morbid  adhesions,  or  some  diverticnlum ;  b; 
a  Bndden  twist  of  the  bowel  or  »  rotation  opoa 
its  axis ;  by  the  passage  of  a  coil  of  intealiH 
into  an  abnorm^  apertore  in  the  meHntaiy, 
omentum,  or  mesocolon ;  or  by  the  occunwiM 
of  totussuBception,  or  the  falling  of  one  portios 
,j>^  of  bowel  into  another,  as  in  flg.  44S,  from  » 

J — 1 — '  preparation  in  my  collection.     It  may  also  arist 

from  inflammation  or  spasm,  although  this  is 

n  «( aw  iowA.  uncommon. 
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The  sjmptoms  which  characterize  this  form  of  obstruction  are  generally  of  a 
most  severe  nature ;  they  are  more  or  less  sudden  in  their  appearance,  and  they 
liear  the  closest  resemblance  to  those  which  denote  the  existence  of  strangulation 
in  hernia.  The  individual  may  be  in  the  most  perfect  health  at  the  moment  of 
their  occurrence,  or  he  may  have  been  more  or  less  unwell,  although  still  able  to 
attend  to  his  accustomed  business.  The  disease  is  usually  ushered  in  by  pain  in  a 
particular  portion  of  the  abdomen,  of  a  sickening,  griping,  or  colicky  character, 
tod  soon  followed  by  decided  nausea,  and  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  situation 
of  the  strangulation.  Prostration  is  an  early  symptom.  The  vital  powers  are 
depressed,  as  if  the  system  had  received  a  violent  shock.  Excessive  restlessness 
exists.  The  patient  is  in  great  agony;  he  tosses  about  in  bed,  his  thirst  is 
btensc,  and  he  is  overwhelmed  with  despondency.  The  vomiting  increases 
in  frequency,  and  the  ejected  matter,  consisting  at  first  simply  of  ingesta,  or 
of  bile  and  mucus,  at  length  becomes  stercoraceous ;  the  belly  is  exquisitely 
sensitive,  so  much  so  that  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  finger  is  almost  intoler- 
able ;  the  bowels  are  tympanitic  and  obstinately  constipated ;  the  lower  limbs 
are  retracted  to  take  off  the  weight  of  the  abdominal  muscles ;  the  pulse  is 
small,  frequent,  and  wiry ;  the  features  are  pinched ;  the  extremities  are  cold ; 
the  mind  wanders ;  in  a  word,  the  suffering  is  intense.  By  and  by,  muttering 
delirium  sets  in,  the  countenance  exhibits  the  Hippocratic  expression,  the  tongue 
is  dry  and  black,  the  surface  is  covered  with  clammy  perspiration,  there  is 
hiccnp  with  twitching  of  the  tendons,  and,  unless  relief  is  speedily  procured,  the 
patient  dies  either  from  exhaustion  or  mortification  of  the  bowel.  The  period 
at  which  this  event  occurs  varies,  on  an  average,  from  six  to  eight  days.  Some- 
times it  takes  place  as  early  as  forty-eight  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attack.  Dissection  generally  reveals  all  the  evidences  of  a  high  state  of  peri- 
tonitis. 

In  chronic  obsirttction  the  obstacle  to  the  onward  passage  of  the  feces  usually 
depends  upon  organic  disease  of  the  bowel,  as  stricture  of  the  rectum,  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  or  ileo-caecal  valve ;  the  presence  of  indurated  feces,  foreign 
matter,  morbid  growths,  worms,  or  intestinal  concretions ;  or,  finally,  upon  the 
pressure  produced  by  some  tumor,  as  an  enlarged  ovary,  uterus,  or  Fallopian 
tube. 

The  symptoms  are  much  less  violent  than  those  which  mark  the  acute  attack. 
Their  development  is  gradual,  not  sudden  and  overwhelming.     The  individual 
is  nnwcll ;  his  disease  is  slowly  but  steadily  gravescent,  worse  at  one  time,  and 
better  at  another.     The  chief  trouble,  at  first,  is  constipation  of  the  bowels,  with 
rumbling  noises  and  frequent  eructations,  disordered  appetite,  more  or  less  tor- 
por of  the  liver,  and  progressive  failure  of  the  strength.     Colicky  pains  are  occa- 
sionally experienced,  and  defecation  is  performed  with  great  difficulty,  being 
always  accompanied  with  straining  and  tenesmus,  and,  at  times,  with  prolapse 
of  the  rectum.     Not  unftequently  obstinate  constipation  exists.     Sometimes  the 
bowels  are  not  relieved  for  days  or  even  weeks,  although  the  desire  to  do  so  may 
be  most  urgent     This  is  especially  liable  to  be  the  case  when  the  obstacle  is 
seated  in  the  rectum,  from  the  pressure  of  the  fecal  matter  upon  the  pelvic 
nerves.    After  the  case  has  proceeded  in  this  manner  for  a  variable  period,  it 
gradually  or  suddenly  assumes  a  more  serious  character,  evidently  dependent 
upon  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  which  never  fails  to  mark  the  close  of  the 
affection,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause.     The  peritoneum  is 
DOW  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease,  and  the  danger  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  and  violence  of  the  attack.     In  many  cases,  the  morbid  action  involves 
the  entire  membrane,  visceral  and  parietal ;  in  some,  it  is  more  limited,  being 
confined  to  the  parts  around  the  seat  of  the  obstruction.     The  features  are 
pinched  and  shrunk,  the  pulse  small,  frequent,  and  wiry,  the  abdomen  tender 
and  tympanitic,  the  stomach  nauseated  and  unable  to  retain  even  the  blandest 
fluid,  and  the  surface  covered  with  clammy  perspiration.     The  strength  rapidly 
fails,  the  mind  wanders,  hiccup  and  muscular  twitchings  ensue,  and  the  patient 
sinks  rery  much  as  one  dying  of  mortification  from  strangulation  of  the  intes- 
tines.   In  the  worst  cases,  stercoraceous  vomiting  is  sometimes  present 
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Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  intestinal  obstruction  is  often  determined  with 
difficulty.  It  is  generally  sufficiently  easy  when  it  depends  upon  disease  of  the 
rectum  situated  within  reach  of  the  finger  or  probe,  or  when  it  is  occasioned  by 
the  presence  of  indurated  fecal  matter,  an  intestinal  concretion,  or  some  foreign 
body  known  to  haTc  been  swallowed  but  not  passed  by  the  anus.  In  almost  all 
other  cases  it  must  necessarily  be  obscure. 

The  affection  with  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded  is  hernia ;  for, 
whenever  the  case  is  one  of  sudden  occurrence,  the  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases 
are  absolutely  identical.  Error  here  is  not  always  avoidable  even  when  the  at- 
tendant is  thoroughly  upon  his  guard  in  respect  to  the  probable  nature  of  the 
case.  The  symptoms  of  hernia  are  sometimes  extremely  obscure.  In  the  in- 
complete variety  of  the  affection,  there  is  often  an  entire  absence  of  everything 
like  a  tumor,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  surgeon  is  left  wholly  in  conjecture 
as  to  the  precise  character  of  the  complaint  A  very  minute  portion  only  of  the 
wall  of  the  bowel  may  be  intercepted,  and  yet  the  transmission  of  fecal  matter 
may  be  as  effectually  arrested  as  if  the  entire  caliber  of  the  tube  were  constricted. 
The  symptoms  of  strangulation  exist  in  full  vigor,  but  no  practitioner,  however 
intelligent,  can  possibly  affirm  whether  they  are  produced  by  a  hernia,  properly 
so  called,  or  by  mere  internal  obstruction.  I  have  witnessed  a  number  of  such 
cases,  and  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  every  one  proved  fatal. 

In  intussusception  of  the  bowel,  the  access  of  the  symptoms  is  generally  sud- 
den, and  without  any  assignable  cause.  The  individual  is  seised  with  violent 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  attended  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  without  any  tension, 
tenderness,  or  appreciable  tumor.  The  countenance  is  pallid,  and  he  feels  weak 
and  depressed.  Obstinate  constipation  exists,  and  the  case  effectually  resists  all 
attempts  at  relief,  both  by  the  mouth  and  the  rectum.  The  suffering  steadily 
progresses.  The  pain  increases  in  violence  ;  the  abdomen  is  tympanitic  and  ex- 
quisitely sensitive ;  the  pulse  is  small,  hard,  and  frequent ;  the  eyes  are  sunk ;  the 
anxiety  is  intense ;  and  the  vomiting  is  stercoraceous. 

In  obstruction  dependent  upon  the  pressure  of  a  membranous  band,  a  twist 
of  the  bowel  upon  its  axis,  or  the  passage  of  a  coil  of  intestine  through  a  bole  in 
the  mesentery,  omentum,  or  mesocolon,  the  symptoms  so  closely  resemble  those 
of  invagination  and  ordinary  hernia  as  to  defy  all  attempts  at  accuracy  of  dis- 
crimination. The  most  prominent  phenomena  are,  violent  pain  and  tension  of 
the  abdomen,  with  great  tenderness  on  pressure,  excessive  restlessness,  fecal 
vomiting,  pinched  features,  and  a  small,  quick,  thready  pulse. 

Obstruction  caused  by  colic  occasionally  produces  confusion  in  regard  to  the 
diagnosis  of  the  case.  In  general,  such  attacks  are  dependent  upon  disorder  of 
the  digestive  organs,  or  the  presence  of  ingesta,  bile,  or  acid  in  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  pain  is  spasmodic,  relaxing  and  increasing  in  severity  with  tempo- 
rary intermissions ;  there  are  frequent  eructations  and  rumbling  noises  in  the 
bowels ;  the  patient  rolls  about  and  seeks  relief  by  compressing  the  abdomen ; 
there  is  no  fecal  vomiting ;  and  alvine  evacuations  occur  either  spontaneously  or 
through  the  agency  of  medicine. 

The  passage  of  a  gall-stone  sometimes  closely  simulates  the  symptoms  of  intes- 
tinal obstructions,  especially  those  dependent  upon  strangulation.  The  attack 
usually  comes  on  within  a  few  hours  after  a  hearty  meal,  with  severe  pain^  like 
that  of  colic,  referred  to  the  hypochondriac  region,  and  paroxysmal  in  its  recur- 
rence, with  intervals  of  comparative  ease.  The  pain  is  genendiy  extremely  af;o- 
nizing,  and  is  always  relieved  by  pressure.  There  is  distressing  naasea,  with 
frequent  vomiting  of  acid  matter ;  the  patient  is  excessively  restless,  roOiog  and 
tossing  about  in  bed ;  the  countenance  is  pale ;  the  pnlse  ia  slow  and  weak ;  the 
tongue  is  foul ;  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  cold  sweat  If  relief  is  not 
speedily  afforded,  the  skin  assumes  a  jaundiced  aspect^  the  urine  »  tinged  with 
bile,  the  abdomen  is  tender  on  pressure,  especially  the  epigastrie  region,  and  there 
are  often  well  marked  rigors.  When  the  couoretion  is  very  large,  it  may,  npoa 
escaping  from  the  gall-bladder,  obstruct  the  bowel,  and  thus  oamsion  ubstiiiate 
constipation,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  internal  strangulation. 

The  most  important  phenomena,  diagnostically  conaideredi  are,  the  spasmodio 
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ebaracter  of  ihe  pain,  the  icterode  condition  of  the  skin,  the  presence  of  bile  in 
the  urine,  the  soft  and  open  state  of  the  pulse,  the  absence  of  constipation  and 
fecal  vomiting,  and  the  sndden  cessation  of  soffering  the  moment  the  calculus 
escapes  into  the  bowel. 

Obstruction  dependent  upon  mechanical  causes,  as  morbid  growths, •concre- 
tions, foreign  bodies,  or  indurated  feces,  may  occasion  much  suffering,  but  in 
most  cases  the  symptoms  are  for  a  long  time  comparatively  mild,  the  bowel 
gradually  accommodating  itself  to  its  new  relations.  Eventually,  however,  the 
case  assumes  a  more  serious  character,  and,  if  relief  is  not  obtained,  the  patient 
perishes  from  peritonitis,  preceded  by  excessive  distension  and  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen,  and  great  prostration  of  the  vital  powers. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  kind  of  intestinal  obstruction  must  often  necessarily  be 
very  obscure.  A  stricture,  carcinoma,  hardened  feces,  or  an  intestinal  concretion, 
occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  may  generally  be  detected  with  the  finger, 
probe,  or  bougie ;  but  when  the  source  of  the  difficulty  is  higher  up,  there  can  be 
no  certainty  as  to  its  precise  nature.  When  the  impediment  is  very  great,  it 
may  sometimes  be  detected  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  but  such  an  occur- 
rence must  be  very  uncommon.  Occasionally  the  obstacle  is  external  to  the  tube, 
as  when  it  is  caused  by  an  ovarian,  uterine,  or  mesenteric  tumor,  and  then  the 
diagnosis  is  generally  sufficiently  evident 

Obstruction  from  mere  torpor  of  the  bowels  is  most  common  in  nenrous,  hys- 
terical females,  and  is  nsnally  readily  recognized  by  the  history  of  the  case,  the 
frequent  eructations,  and  the  rumbling  noises  in  the  abdomen.  Obstinate  consti- 
pation sometimes  arises  from  injury  of  the  spine. 

The  diagnosis  of  intestinal  obstruction,  the  result  of  peritonitis,  is  marked  by 
great  uncertainty.  The  most  reliable  circumstances  are,  the  tympanitic  and 
tender  state  of  the  abdomen,  the  small,  thready  pulse,  the  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, the  frequent  eructations  with  occasional  vomiting,  or  regurgitation  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  dorsal  decubitus,  absence  of  severe  pain,  shrunken 
features,  general  prostration,  and  obstinate  constipation. 

Much  light  is  sometimes  thrown  upon  the  diagnosis  of  these  affections  by  the 
hitstory  of  the  caae,  as  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  the  peculiarity  of  the 
attack,  and  the  character  of  the  symptoms.  When  the  attack  is  sudden  and 
violent,  and  speedily  followed  by  peritoneal  inflammation,  the  presumption  is 
that  it  is  dependent  upon  internal  strangulation ;  while,  if  it  is  slow  in  its  pro- 
gress, or  decidedly  chronic,  the  probability  is  that  it  has  been  occasioned  by 
mere  torpor  of  the  bowel,  attended  with  fecal  impaction,  or  by  the  presence  of 
some  morbid  growth,  carcinoma,  stricture,  intestinal  concretions,  worms,  or 
ibreign  matter. 

The  pain  in  internal  strangulation  i^enerally  comes  on  suddenly,  and,  although 
it  is  liable  to  remit,  it  is  nearly  always  continuous.  It  usually  begins  at  some 
particular  spot,  from  which  it  is  more  or  less  rapidly  diffused  over  the  rest  of 
the  abdomen.  In  the  more  severe  cases  it  may  be  so  intense  as  to  cause  death 
in  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  the  patient  sinking  as  if  he  were  laboring  under 
violent  shock.  In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  on  the  contrary,  there  may 
be  almost  an  entire  absence  of  pain  for  days  and  even  weeks  together. 

Along  with  pain  there  is  generally,  in  the  more  severe  forms  of^  the  affection, 
considerable  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  either  circumscribed  or  diffused.  When 
the  obstruction  is  rapid,  it  usually  appears  early  in  the  attack,  and  is  often  so 
great  as  to  render  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  finger  intolerable. 

Tympanites  is  a  constant  symptom,  but  of  itself  of  little  diagnostic  value,  as 
it  is  a  concomitant  of  many  other  affections.  It  generally  arises  gradually,  and 
often  proceeds  to  a  most  distressing  extent  When  it  exists  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, the  abdomen  is  as  tight  as  a  drum,  and  the  distended  coils  of  intestine  may 
readily  be  perceived  through  its  stretched  parietes. 

The  constipation  is  commonly  complete.  Sometimes,  however^  a  small  evacua- 
tion takes  place,  or  a  little  feed  matter  may  be  brought  away  by  an  enema.  In 
the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  the  patient  often  labors  under  distressing  tenes- 
mus with  a  firequent  desire  to  relieve  himselt    A  discharge  of  blood,  or  of 
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offensive  mucus,  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  intossasceptioni  e^>eciaU7  if  Uie 
disease  has  made  some  progress. 

Vomiting  is  seldom  absent.  In  acute  obstruction  it  commonly  appears  withia 
a  few  hours  after  the  attack,  and  continues,  as  a  prominent  and  distressing  symp- 
tom, until  the  case  terminates.  When  the  obstruction  is  chronic,  it  maj  not 
come  on  until  late  in  the  attack,  or  until  there  is  serious  peritoneal  iBTolremcnt. 
It  is  usually  most  harassing  when  the  obstacle  is  seated  in  the  small  bowel, 
and  when  the  patient  is  subjected  to  the  use  of  irritating  cathartics.  It  gen* 
erallj  continues  until  the  ejected  matter  acquires  a  fecal  character. 

Distressing  hiccup  often  attends,  especially  when  the  impediment  exists  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  small  bowel.  It  is,  however,  a  symptom  of  no  diagnostie 
significance. 

The  precise  seat  of  the  obstruction  can  only,  as  a  general  rule,  be  determined 
when  the  disease  upon  which  it  depends  is  situated  in  the  rectum  or  lower  part 
of  the  colon,  within  reach  of  the  finger,  probe,  or  tube.  In  most  other  eases,  onlj 
an  approximative  opinion  can  be  formed.  When  the  constriction  is  in  the  small 
bowel,  or  at  the  ileo-cascal  valve,  the  swelling  is  usually  central,  and  less  con- 
siderable than  when  the  large  intestine  is  distended.  When  the  inflation  exists 
mainly  in  the  colon,  the  tube  not  unfrequently  forms  a  kind  of  belt  round  the 
boundaries  of  the  abdomen,  the  outline  of  which  niay  be  distinctly  traced  through 
the  stretched  and  attenuated  parietes  with  the  finger,  if  not  also  with  the  eye. 
An  enormously  distended  caecum  is  occasionally  thrust  over  into  the  left  hypo- 
chondriac region,  where  it  presents  itself  as  a  large  prominence,  emitting  a  clear 
sound  on  percussion.  In  intussusception,  a  distinct  tumor,  more  or  less  hard, 
and  of  an  elongated,  cylindrical  form,  may  generally  be  traced ;  a  circomstance 
which,  coupled  with  the  existence  of  bloody  mucous  discharge,  is  almost  charac- 
teristic of  the  nature  of  the  affection.  Finally,  in  distension  of  the  large  bowel, 
there  is  always  unusual  fulness  of  the  loins  with  remarkable  resonance  on  pei^ 
cussion. 

The  symptoms  are  generally  most  urgent  when  the  small  bowd  is  involved; 
the  pain  and  vomiting  come  on  at  a  very  early  period,  t>ften,  indeed,  within  the 
first  few  hours,  and  the  attack  is  characterized  by  uncommon  severity;  the 
abdominal  tenderness  is  greater,  the  pulse  smaller,  and  the  prostration  more 
rapid  and  profound. 

The  impossibility  of  inserting  a  long  tube  into  the  bowel  may  generallj  be 
taken  as  an  evidence  that  the  obstruction  is  seated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
rectum  or  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon ;  but  it  must  not  be  fofgotten,  in 
the  use  of  this  instrument,  that  it  may  bend  upon  itself,  and  so  convey  erroneoat 
information.  When  the  impediment  is  situated  low  down  in  the  reetanit  Its 
character  may  always  be  readily  ascertained  with  the  finger,  probe,  or  bougie. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  important  diagnostic  information  may  be  derived  io 
these  cases  from  the  quantity  of  urine  that  is  secreted  Dr.  Barlow  has  caDed 
special  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrived  is  that 
a  diminished  flow  of  this  fluid  may  generally  be  regarded  as  denotive  of  the  exists 
ence  of  obstruction  of  the  small  bowel,  particularly  of  the  jejunum  and  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  ileum,  on  the  assumption  that  the  tube  is  no  longer  able  to 
perform  the  function  of  absorption.  There  are,  however,  so  many  exeeptions  te 
this  rule  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  deduce  any  diagnostic  value  from  it 

Finally,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  canceroos  obstruction  is  moat  oornmon 
in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  intussusception  in  the  left  portion  of  the 
large  intestine,  the  displaced  tube  often  lying  in  the  rectum,  and  aometinies  er^ 
protruding  at  the  anus.  Moreover,  whenever  the  case  is  of  an  acute  charaoui; 
simulating  strangulation,  a  most  thorough  examination  should  be  made  of  the 
abdomen,  especially  in  the  situation  of  the  inguinal,  femoral,  and  pelvic  apertOTM^ 
for  some  of  the  more  obscure  forms  of  hernia ;  for  it  has  oflini  happened  that  tlie 
obstacle,  instead  of  being  internal,  has  been  found  after  death  to  be  external,  a 
small  portion  of  bowel  having  been  intercepted  by  the  edges  of  one  of  the  riDigs. 

Great  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  often  arises  when  intestmal  ob- 
struction occurs  in  a  person  laboring  under  chronic  hernia^    The  obsoori^t  ^ 
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racb  an  event,  can  only  be  cleared  up  by  a  most  carefal  exploration  of  tbe  parts 
coDcemed  in  the  protrusion.  If  tbe  hernia  is  reducible,  the  finger  should  be 
carried  into  tbe  abdominal  ring,  and  if,  after  this,  doubt  still  exists  as  to  tbe  real 
nature  of  the  case,  the  proper  plan  is  to  operate. 

Treatmeni — in  tbe  absence  of  correct  diagnostic  intelligence,  tbe  treatment  of 
intestinal  obstruction  must  often  be  conducted  in  a  purely  empirical  manner.  One 
important  fact,  however,  in  regard  to  the  subject  is  now  fully  settled,  the  avoid- 
ance of  ever3rtbing  in  the  form  of  irritating  medicine,  until  recently  so  much 
employed  even  by  tbe  best  practitioners.  If  a  drastic  cathartic,  as  colocynth, 
Bcammony,  jalap,  or  croton  oil,  has  occasionally  afforded  relief,  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  tendency  of  such  an  agent  generally  is  to  do  harm,  by  increasing  the 
gastric  distress  and  promoting  abortive  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels.  The 
same  objection  is  applicable  to  the  exhibition  of  crude  mercury,  which,  instead  of 
unlocking  the  intestine,  only,  in  most  cases,  augments  the  mechanical  impediment 
Numerous  instances  have  been  published  in  which  enormous  quantities  of  this 
metal  were  found,  after  death,  in  the  bowel  without,  apparently,  having  made  the 
slightest  impression  upon  the  obstruction. 

In  the  milder  cases  success  will  often  attend  our  treatment,  and  even  in  the  more 
severe  ones  the  surgeon  need  not  always  despair  of  being  able  to  surmount  the 
difBcul^.  In  intussusception,  nature  occasionally  affords  relief  by  the  establish- 
ment of  mortification,  eventuating  in  the  separation  and  discharge  of  the  invagi- 
aated  portion  of  the  tube.  In  my  private  collection  is  a  specimen  of  colon, 
twenty- nine  inches  in  length,  presented  to  me  by  Professor  Dawson,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  passed  by  a  child  six  years  of  age,  who,  notwithstanding,  made 
an  excellent  recovery.  In  35  cases,  analyzed  by  Dr.  William  Thomson,  the 
m? aginated  pieces  varied  in  length  ^om  six  inches  to  three  feet,  and  nearly  all 
included  the  entire  cylinder  of  the  tube  along  with  a  portion  of  the  mesentery. 
The  small  bowel  was  concerned  in  22  cases,  and  the  large,  or  large  and  small,  in 
13.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease  was  from  four  to  five  weeks.  To  insure 
so  favorable  a  result,  it  is  evident  that  everything  should  be  done  to  sustain  the 
^tem,  and  that  all  perturbating  measures  should  be  carefully  refrained  from, 
esnecially  during  the  elimination  of  the  slough,  otherwise  they  may  break  up  tbe 
adhesions. 

The  great  remedy,  in  nearly  all  cases,  whether  dependent  upon  strangulation, 
or  constipation,  is  opium,  administered  in  liberal  and  sustained  doses.  The  object 
is  not  merely  to  allay  pain  and  gastric  irritability,  but,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  pre- 
vent the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels.  In  this  way,  especially  in  intussuscep- 
tion, an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  affected  intestine  either  to  unroll  itself  or  to 
throw  off  the  invaginated  portion,  whereas,  if  the  tube  has  been  twisted  upon  its 
axis,  or  strangulated  by  bands  of  lymph,  a  diverticulum,  morbid,  adhesions,  or  a 
hole  in  the  mesentery,  the  patient  will  be  made  comparatively  comfortable,  and 
thus  placed  in  a  better  condition  to  bear  up  under  surgical  interference,  should 
this  eventually  become  necessary.  When  the  difficulty  depends  solely  upon 
torpor  of  the  bowels,  experience  has  shown  that  the  steady,  persistent  use  of 
opium  will,  in  time,  more  effectually  relax  them  than  any  other  remedy ;  and  the 
tame  ireatm^t  is  strictly  applicable  when  the  obstacle  is  occasioned  by  spasm. 
Tbe  quantity  of  opium  should  not  be  less  than  two  grains,  given  every  six  or 
eight  hours,  according  to  tbe  urgency  of  the  case.  When  there  is  marked  dis- 
Ofder  of  the  secretions,  a  minute  quantity  of  Calomel,  as  one-half  a  grain  to  a 
grain,  may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  tiie  anodyne,  but  anything 
like  a  large  dose  of  the  article  would  be  decidedly  prejudicial,  from  its  tendency 
to  excite  nausea,  to  provoke  peristaltic  action,  and  to  depress  the  sjstem.  When 
great  torpor  of  the  bowel  exists,  strychnia  may  be  serviceable. 

Oastric  distress  may  generally  be  relieved  by  effervescing  draughts,  the  neutral 
mixture,  or  lime-water  in  milk. 

Abdominal  tenderness  should  be  assnag^  with  leeches,  and  fomentations, 
medicated  with  laudanum.  A  light  emollient  cataplasm,  similarly  prepared, 
sometimes  answers  a  good  purpose.  When  the  distress  is  very  great  tbe  best 
plan  is  to  cover  the  abdomen  with  a  large  blister,  well  sprinkled  with  morphia. 
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Frof/J  fa//t»  liV-ir  f!*rv*-.  ij#-c  T.  ir  Li^z^"  \r  -jl  .-i-  r.i*    :i-"^— -      ' '^  c  -i*  •  > 

n4:\\nu.     \*'*t  ifr^X4fT,  or  j»'juuo-'L  i*^  ut"  It-v  »•  i-i-  -  •_  — -r^   — ^r     »  t-  - 

form  an  y/'^rAhU:,     JliiK  puiiet  is:  p*riftra*iJ7  Tr  ^:l:^^*.  —    .^    i^'  >-"  %  *  j- 

To  r<;mov«?  the  flat-j§^  wLl'-L  ii  n'^x"^  i  *.  tt^-    c    "=^   3--  j^  ■  ^^'—  *•  -': 

M'ut/T,  and  iiitn^Joced  w.TL  &  j  air  Ti.'»t  u^r^r^^L  j^jn  i^  i--  :■''•-  ^- 
ol>Htinale  ca*-^  truil  fch^u/j  t.lwhj^t  \tt  ilm\j*  t— ii  r  — ^r  •  _  ■'  *  i  ▼**••'  - 
IntiJHHtj**/,'*'fnion  gr'-at  r*r  >f  La*  oc^istiiJiitl""  i'  1  '^-l  — r  nit-r:  i  *-■*  -'" 
iltU'M  with  air  irjtnxi'j'-*rd  br  cj^tfcii*  tif  t  rc^t  i;Ti-**:it-T.  t*  *  '-^  *"•-  '^  ••  -• 
clinplaced  U>wx4  proV.-t*  t^rr-iTi.  u*e  uiiUt  or  i?  h't  l-«t.  a  "'_^-  -^'  :^  *  :i" 
tiort  may  >x*  aiUtui\tU:d  whh  ti**-  fri^r*"^  t  U'tur**-  t  '^-l  i  _i*f  71.'  -v  =  *-' 
mliilty  with  the  hand  TfDesTHTii  It  r^lirr*!.  inu.  ci*  •l-i**  ^iirr^  .ly  t  ji-iLir  ' 
olive  oil,  niurilajfc  of  ^in  araVIc.  c*r  ii-ft-i  a.  ij'  i.*.^- — i. 

My  opinion  haw  loug  be«i  tLaj  prtti  if  Tj-r  i»*-iLaa^i^.  -^'-'  r  r/  '• 
alTorrJwl  In  some  of  ther^  ca%^s  itf  ei'.-t-^^.T^f  ri---»*iir  i:  ^-^i^-  a  .'  "•i.  -*• 
the  iniwalf  bh  the  escape  of  the  fluid  ni'rLi  n  n  0,7  *iiiii'*-  ii«*  *.  **  *-  :*.:■  -  •'- 
c(»ntra<:tility,  but  fwrilitate  re^p:rat»C'E  r^r  itiur  ^1**  jc'*— tt-*  tf'  "-•?  ^-^y  "^ 
and  abdominal  mu«cleH.  >'o  opf^-^nui^Tj.  b'V^t^*'*  ▼^  if-w*,.-*T  ..•:,  •.  i* 
putting  thin  idea  in  practice  until  tt.<  vtjl''^.  Tu*  zu.-*'1  wjl-a=-:ii' 
lifty-one,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Atidrt^  >'*-tnir*^  H*  i-j*i  i-"-i-r  --»•  - 
attack  of  obntinate  conntipatioa,  ati^riid^  ^r^x  r-^ic  Tn.3.  n  ":«  :■  ▼•-  *'  * 
paroxyHUiul  character,  rumblinjr  noii-eii,  aui  txr*--*-.^*  :.---*iii-  ::-  A-^  ^  > 
tinufnj<  In  this  condition,  alUtniatclj  better  »ui  v  c^^  5  r  r^*---'-  "-*  «:a ' 
copiouH  alvinc  evacuations  occurred,  and  the  L^-4.hi  mT<*.^-t  *■"  n;- 1  '-u:  :^- 
wan  ttblo  to  walk  about  big  room.  At  tb<  tzii  i^  Tj-r*f  w^— tl=  r.  '  *-*  - 
Hyniptonii!  returned  in  all  their  prerious  itt^nfrpr.  Ti-t  70^3.  x^i  z:-'"^-^ 
HttMidily  incrcaned,  tbo  stomach  was  oppre^ied  w^-ik  ia2^— x  *^i  %..  f^^^'- 
niovo  the  bowclH  with  purgatives,  enemas,  and  a  k-ar  r^'iittr--:-  <  zr.T*-;  f-u  :-•*•- 
WImn  I  Haw  the  patient,  the  tympanites  was  so  eic^-r^T*  liu  1^  wm^  tari^jf 
to  broatho  or  swallow.  As  a  dernier  resort,  I  inir»>i2ot-i  a  T**y  c-.  *>  w*^^' 
at  the  middle  lino,  flrHt  about  two  inches  below,  and  \h^^  *>«»  li-*  *a^*  :^*-i>' 
above,  the  umbilicus.  A  large  quantity  of  gas,  of  a  f-r^  -.i  -r.  e^«:"C  »'  '>i 
orilice,  followed  by  great  relief  of  the  suffering  and  tbe  os;  iLArtn:  n-:-t  ' 
of  the  hIzo  of  the  abdomen.  The  improvement  continacd  kr  z,^%r.T  a  f  r^  *-* 
when  the  man  became  gradually  worse,  and  died  eibao^tei  in  >:^*  thxa  ■  •*'*- 
no  ttlvine  evacuation  having  occurred  during  the  entire  pericd  d  iLin^-^Te  (Uj- 

The  cauHo  of  the  obstruction  was  found  to  be  a  tight  scirrb.-as  hn^  »i  > 
lower  part  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  completHj  occi-ding  ib**  to'* 
The  wliolo  of  the  large  bowel  was  enormously  distended  with  gas  and  fm 
matter,  cH|)Ocially  the  latter,  more  or  less  displaced,  and  upwards  of  twri'^' 
inchoH  in  circumrerenco.  A  gangrenous  perforation  existed  in  th*  dt^ccD^i^ 
colon,  and  the  mucous  membrane  was  ulcerate  at  two  points.  The  pcTit.-^ttt:- 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen  was  highly  inflamed,  and  there  was  >*<^' 
effuHion  of  serum  and  lymph. 

Although  this  case  necessarily  terminated  fatally,  it  is  erident  that  the  opirv 
tlon  afforded  great  relief,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  freqa«Q'J 
practised,  on  the  principle,  if  nothing  more,  that  anything  calculated  to  aioelion'- 
Hufforing  is  proper  under  such  desperate  circumstances.  In  Bolivia,  when  g*^^i^ 
intestinal  pneumatosis  is  very  common,  especially  among  the  natives  who  li^ 
almost  exclusively  on  vegetables,  puncture  of  the  stomach  has  been  repett*^"! 
performed  with  very  gratifying  results.  Of  20  cases  operated  opon  by  If^ 
Olivlcri  8  were  perfectly  successful. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  enterotomy,  in  such  cases,  the  qoestion  present«  f^^ 
difflcultios.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  nncertainty  of  the  naton*"^ 
the  disease,  and  the  fact  that  the  division  of  the  peritoneum  is  always  attcodt^ 
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irith  extreme  risk  to  life,  especially  when  it  is  severely  congested,  if  not  actually 
inflamed.  An  operation  may  be  performed  for  one  of  two  objects,  either  to 
reliere  internal  strangulation,  or  to  establish  an  artificial  anus,  as  when  the  ob- 
struction depends  upon  the  existence  of  carcinoma  of  the  colon.  In  the  former 
case,  the  peritoneum  must  necessarily  be  cut ;  in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  it 
may  readily  be  avoided  by  making  the  opening  in  the  lumbar  region.  In  two 
instances  in  which,  after  matore  consultation  with  eminent  physicians,  inter- 
ference was  deemed  advisable,  I  signally  failed  in  conferring  the  slightest  benefit 
by  these  procedures,  one  patient  dying  at  the  end  of  four  hours,  the  other  in 
less  than  thirty-six.  I  have  myself  no  taste  for  this  kind  of  interference.  In 
internal  strangulation,  depending  upon  intussusception,  a  twist,  or  the  intercep- 
tion of  the  bowel  by  an  aperture  of  the  omentum,  the  diagnosis  is  so  uncertain 
that  the  proper  time  for  relief  is  usually  allowed  to  pass  before  an  operation  is 
agreed  upou,  and  when,  at  length,  it  is  performed,  the  case  must,  almost  of  neces- 
sity, speedily  terminate  iatally. 

SECT.  V. — FORMATION  OP  AN  ARTIFICIAL  ANUS. 

The  establishment  of  an  artificial  anus  is  generally  supposed  to  be  indicated 
when  life  is  placed  in  imminent  jeopardy  on  account  of  the  existence  of  some  in- 
surmountable mechanical  obstacle  to  the  evacuation  of  the  feces.  The  operation, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  considered  not  only  as  justifiable,  but  as  impera- 
tively called  for  by  every  principle  of  humanity  and  sound  judgment.  That 
this  is  the  universal  opinion  upon  the  subject,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  numer- 
ous attempts  have  been  made  to  devise  a  suitable  operation  for  the  purpose,  and 
that  every  modem  work  on  surgery,  in  whatever  language  it  may  be  written, 
invariably  refers  to  the  procedure  in  terms  of  approval,  if  not  of  positive  com- 
mendation. When  we  consider  the  object  for  which  an  artificial  anus  is  usually 
established,  we  are  struck  with  astonishment  that  this  should  be  the  case  ;  that 
any  one,  possessed  of  the  proper  feelings  of  humanity,  should  seriously  advocate 
a  procedure  so  fraught  with  danger,  and  followed,  if  successful,  by  such  dis- 
gusting results.  I  cannot,  I  must  confess,  appreciate  the  benevolence  which 
prompts  a  surgeon  to  form  an  artificial  outlet  for  the  discharge  of  the  feces  in  a 
case  of  imperforate  anus  in  a  child,  in  whom  the  rectum  is  either  completely 
absent,  or  terminates  blindly  several  inches  above  its  normal  situation  ;  or  in  a 
case  of  scirrhus  of  the  bowel  in  an  adult,  in  whom,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
disease,  life  cannot  possibly  be  prolonged  beyond  a  few  brief  weeks  or  months  at 
farthefit  Let  the  surgeon,  if  he  is  a  parent,  ask  himself  the  question,  whether 
he  would  not  rather  see  his  child  die  without  an  attempt  at  relief  than  to  place 
it  in  a  condition  that  would  only  render  it  an  object  of  disgust  to  itself,  and  of 
loathing  to  every  one  around ;  or,  if  he  is  a  husband,  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  in  consonance  with  the  dictates  of  humanity  to  abandon  his  wife  to  her 
fate  than  to  undertake  to  eke  out  for  her  a  miserable  existence  by  such  a  pitiful 
and  revolting  expedient  ?  I  have  performed  the  operation  but  twice,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  anything  could  ever  induce  me  to  attempt  it  again.  While  it  is 
impossible  to  bestow  too  much  praise  upon  those  who  first  conceived  and  executed 
the  design  of  affording  aid  to  this  unfortunate  class  of  sufferers,  it  is  evident, 
firom  the  statistics  that  have  been  published  upon  the  subject,  that  the  operation 
is  founded  upon  misdirected  sympathy,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  discarded  as 
among  the  obsolete  devices  of  surgery.  I  shall,  nevertibeless,  as  this  work  is 
intended  to  exhibit  an  outline  of  the  existing  state  of  the  science  upon  every 
topic  of  which  it  treats,  append  a  concise  account  of  the  more  important  pro- 
cedures that  have  been  suggested  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  under 
consideration. 

Littre,  as  early  as  IT  10,  proposed,  in  a  case  of  imperforate  anus,  to  reach  the 
bowel  by  an  incision  through  the  left  lumbar  region,  the  design  being  to  open 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  then  to  secure  the  orifice  in  the  tube  to  the 
wound  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a  thread  passed  through  the 
mesentery.     The  first  attempt,  howe?er,  to  carry  out  this  suggestion,  or,  more 
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correctly  speaking,  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  founded,  was  made  by  Pillore, 
of  Rouen,  in  1*776,  in  the  case  of  a  man  affected  with  a  carcinomatons  tumor  of 
the  rectum,  completely  obstructing  the  evacuation  of  the  feces.  The  artificial 
anus  was  made  in  the  csBcum,  and  the  patient  suryived  twenty-eight  days»  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  being  violent  inflammation  of  the  jejunum,  occasiooed 
by  the  accumulation  of  an  immense  quantity  of  metallic  mercury,  taken  previ- 
ously to  the  operation.  The  first  operation  of  this  kind  that  was  ever  performed 
for  the  relief  of  imperforation  of  the  anus  was  executed  by  Dubois,  in  1783; 
but  it  was  unsuccessful,  the  child  dying  on  the  tenth  day.  Duret,  of  Brest,  in 
1793,  was  more  fortunate.  He  opened  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  of  a 
child  two  days  old,  who  not  only  survived  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation^ 
but,  when  last  heard  from,  had  attained  the  age  of  forty-two  years.  Four  years 
after  this,  Fine,  of  Oeneva,  made  an  artificial  anus  in  the  arch  of  the  colon,  by 
cutting  through  the  umbilical  region  of  a  woman,  aged  sixty-three,  in  a  case  of 
constipation  from  scirrhus  of  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum.  She  lived  upwards 
of  three  months  and  a  half,  when  she  perished  from  the  effects  of  the  disease. 

Two  distinct  processes  have  been  employed  for  establishing  an  artificial  anus; 
in  one,  usually  known  as  that  of  Littre,  the  bowel  is  entered  through  the  peri- 
toneum, both  parietal  and  visceral ;  and  in  the  other  on  the  outside  of  that 
membrane,  in  the  space  left  uncovered  by  the  fold  of  the  mesocolon.     The  latter 

was  originally  described  by  Cal- 
Fig«^43.  lisen,  of  Copenhagen,  in  1796,  in 

his  System  of  Surgery,  but  whether 
the  suggestion  was  his  own  or  not 
is  not  known.  However  this  may 
be,  the  operation  was  almost  uni- 
versally condemned  by  the  profes- 
sion, on  account  of  its  supposed 
diflBculties,  until  1835,  when  it  was 
revived  and  improved  by  Amussat, 
of  Paris. 

The  operation  of  Amussat,  fig. 
443,  the  only  one  which  I  shdl 
formally  describe,  consists  in  per- 
forating the  bowel  through  the  iliac 
fossa,  midway  between  the  last  rib 
and  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  in- 
cision commencing  at  the  edge  of 
the  sacro-lumbar  and  long  dorsal 
muscles,  and  extending  horizontally 
forward  for  about  four  inches.  The 
skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  having  been  divided,  the 
muscles  and  aponeuroses  are  suc- 
cessively penetrated  to  the  fUl  ex- 
tent  of  the  external  wound,  con- 
stant use  being  made  of  the  grooved 
director,  especially  as  we  approach 
the  more  deep-seated  structures.  In  very  corpulent  subjects,  it  is  sometimej 
necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  suflBciency  of  room,  to  incise  the  different  mus- 
cular layers  perpendicularly,  so  as  give  the  wound  somewhat  of  a  crucial  shape, 
but,  in  generid,  this  may  be  obviated  by  drawing  the  parts  forcibly  asunder  with 
stout  retractors.  The  muscles  involved  in  the  operation  are  the  broad  dorsal, 
external  oblique,  internal  oblique,  and  transverse  abdominal,  together  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  square  lumbar,  though  this  occasionally  entirely  escapes. 
The  bottom  of  the  wound  is  formed  by  a  large  quantity  of  cellulo-adipose  sub- 
stance, especially  conspicuous  in  fat  subjects ;  this  must  next  be  carefidly  divided 
with  the  finger,  or  handle  of  the  scalpel,  and  the  colon  sought  for  as  it  lies  in 
the  iliac  fossa,  at  a  point  almost  midway  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  spin* 


Amatut**  operation  for  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anoi 

in  the  lambar  region. 
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OI14  processes  of  the  ilium,  but  a  little  nearer  to  the  former  than  the  latter.  The 
culoD  will  generally  be  easilj  recognized  by  its  greenish  hue,  by  its  fixedness, 
and  bjr  its  distended  condition,  the  latter  causing  the  small  intestine  to  be  pushed 
out  of  the  way.  As  soon  as  the  cellular  connections  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound 
have  been  severed,  the  bowel  will  project  freely  forward,  and  is  then  to  be  pierced 
with  a  tenaculum,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  back  after  it  has  been 
iocised.  A  transverse  opening  is  now  to  be  made  into  the  most  prominent  por- 
tion of  the  gut,  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  its  edges  tacked  to  those  in  the 
external  wound  by  at  least  six  sutures,  two  corresponding  with  each  side,  and 
one  with  each  angle.  The  whole  procedure  of  incising  and  stitching  the  bowel 
should  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  lest  fecal  extravasation 
occur,  and  so  produce  severe  inflammation.  Despite  this  precaution,  however, 
it  generally  happens  that  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  tube  escapes  as  soon 
as  penetration  has  been  effected.  Thorough  clearance  having  been  established, 
the  patient  is  replaced  in  bed,  and  the  part  covered  with  tepid  water-dressing. 

Very  little  bleeding  usually  attends  the  operation,  as  but  few  vessels  are 
divided,  owing  to  the  horizontal  direction  of  the  incision.  In  the  operation  of 
CalHsen,  in  which  the  incision  is  perpendicular,  the  hemorrhage,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  frequently  considerable. 

The  operation  of  Amussat  may  be  performed  upon  either  side  ;  in  cancer  of 
the  rectum,  or  recto-anal  region,  however,  it  is  always  best  to  select  the  descend- 
ing colon.  The  procedure  is  usually  difficult  of  execution,  especially  in  infants 
and  children,  and,  unless  conducted  with  great  care  and  judgment,  is  very  liable 
to  be  followed  by  ii^ury  of  the  peritoneum. 

Any  tendency  to  undue  contraction  of  the  artificial  anus  should  be  counter- 
acted by  meaus  of  tents ;  and  pains  should  be  taken,  as  soon  as  the  parts  have 
sufficiently  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  operation,  to  furnish  the  patient 
with  a  suitable  apparatus  for  preventing  the  tendency  to  the  escape  of  fecal 
matter.  In  some  cases,  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  protrusion  and  e version 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel,  but  this  generally  soon  disappears  of  its 
own  accord.     The  greatest  attention  must  constantly  be  paid  to  cleanliness. 

The  results  of  the  various  operations  performed  for  the  establishment  of  arti- 
ficial anus  up  to  1851  have  been  carefully  brought  together  by  Mr.  Caesar  H. 
Hawkins,  in  an  able  paper  in  the  thirty-fifth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  London.  The  number  of  cases  analyzed  was 
forty-four,  of  which  twenty-one  perished  within  the  first  five  weeks,  while  of  the 
remaining  twenty-three,  five  died  within  six  months,  eight  were  either  alive  or 
left  uncertain  uuder  one  year,  and  nine  lived  twelve  months  or  upwards.  One 
of  the  patients  survived  seventeen  years.  In  forty-two  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  disease  was  known,  nineteen  were  cancerous,  and  of  these  ten  proved  fatal 
withiu  the  first  five  weeks.  Of  the  forty-four  cases,  the  operation  was  performed 
through  the  peritoneum  in  seventeen,  of  which  ten  died,  and  seven  recovered ; 
and  in  twenty-seven  cases  external  to  the  peritoneum,  of  which  eleven  lived 
upwards  of  five  weeks.  In  two  of  the  patients  the  small  intestine  was  opened, 
and  both  died  soon  after  the  operation  ;  three,  in  whom  the  csecum  was  the  seat 
of  the  anus,  experienced  a  similar  fate ;  while  one  in  whom  the  arch  of  the  colon 
was  perforated  lived  for  three  months  and  a  half.  In  all  six  the  peritoneum 
had  purposely  been  divided.  The  right  colon  and  csecum  were  opened  through 
the  peritoneum  in  four  cases,  of  which  not  one  recovered,  while  of  six  cases  in 
which  the  serous  membrane  was  left  intact,  only  two  died.  The  left  colon  was 
opened  in  eight  cases  through  the  peritoneum,  of  which  three  proved  fatal.  Of 
twenty  cases  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  on  the  left  colon  through  the 
lumbar  region,  or  according  to  Amussat's  method,  nine  died,  and  eleven  reco- 
vered ;  that  is,  they  survived  the  operation  five  weeks  and  upwards.  The  ago 
of  the  different  cases,  varying  from  twenty-one  to  seventy  years,  did  not  appear 
to  exert  any  very  material  influence  upon  the  issue  of  the  operation.  Finally, 
of  the  twenty-one  cases  which  terminated  fatally  within  the  first  five  weeks  after 
the  operation,  two  only  died  of  peritonitis. 

From  the  facts  furnished  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  it  is  obvious  that  the  operation  of 
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Amassat  docs  not  possess  the  advantages  which  were  at  one  time  ascribed  to  it, 
since  the  result  of  that  operation,  as  compared  with  that  of  Littre,  in  which  the 
peritoneum  is  opened  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  shows  nearly  an  eqaal 
mortality. 

SECT.  VL — INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVES. 

Wounds. — ^Wounds  of  the  liver  are  infrequent  in  civil  practice,  but  common 
enough  in  military.  Varying  in  their  nature,  site,  and  extent,  they  are  gener- 
ally  attended  with  considerable  hemorrhage,  and  are  always  to  be  regarded  as 
serious  accidents.  The  symptoms  are  often  extremely  obscure.  The  most 
reliable,  perhaps,  in  a  diagnostic  sense,  are,  a  fixed  pain,  and  a  feeling  of  weight 
in  the  region  of  the  affected  organ,  and  a  discharge  from  the  wonnd  of  bilious 
matter,  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  color,  very  thin,  and  of  a  viscid  consistence. 
Along  with  these  symptoms  there  is  generally  gastric  irritability,  with  frequent 
vomiting,  great  thirst,  constant  jactitation,  and  excessive  prostration,  occasion- 
ally amounting  to  complete  collapse.  If  the  patient  survives  a  short  time,  the 
eyes,  skin,  and  urine  become  jaundiced,  and  there  is  violent  headache,  with 
indescribable  languor.  Sometimes  the  nature  of  the  accident  is  revealed  by  an 
escape  of  hepatic  tissue  at  the  wound.  In  most  cases  important  information 
may  be  obtained,  in  regard  to  the  probable  character  of  the  injury,  by  obserring 
the  situation  and  direction  of  the  external  opening,  or  the  course  pursued  by  the 
vulnerating  body.  When  two  orifices  exist  in  the  hepatic  region,  at  opposite 
points  of  the  body,  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  discharge  of  bilious  matter, 
there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  respecting  the  diagnosis.  In  wounds  of  the  gall- 
bladder there  is  commonly  a  flow  of  pure  bile. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  wounds  of  the  liver  are  so  frequently  attended 
with  severe  hemorrhage.  The  organ  is  extremely  vascular,  having  three  distinct 
sets  of  vessels,  the  hepatic  artery,  the  portal  vein,  and  the  hepatic  veins ;  hence 
it  is  impossible  for  any  weapon,  however  small,  to  penetrate  the  parenchymatous 
substance  without  dividing  some  of  their  branches.  If  the  wound  involves  a 
large  vascular  trunk,  the  hemorrhage  may  prove  speedily  fatal. 

A  man,  aged  28  years,  in  an  affray,  received  a  cut  in  the  epigastric  region, 
three  inches  long,  and  transverse  in  its  direction.  It  penetrated  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  wounding  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  projected  through  the  external 
opening.  He  lived  thirty-six  hours,  looking  very  pallid,  and  having  a  small,  fee- 
ble pulse.  He  bled  considerably  at  the  wound.  On  dissection,  performed  by 
Dr.  Gilpin,  the  medical  attendant,  we  found  the  cut  in  the  liver  to  be  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth ;  the  parts  around  were 
incrusted  with  coagula,  and  nearly  three  quarts  of  fluid  blood  were  contained  in 
the  abdominal  cavity.  There  was  hardly  any  trace  of  peritonitis.  A  little 
wound,  not  three  lines  in  length,  existed  in  the  omentum.  The  man  had  evi- 
dently died  from  loss  of  blood,  chiefly  of  the  liver. 

Wounds  of  the  liver  are  nearly  always  fatal,  generally  within  the  first  forty- 
eight  hours  after  their  infliction.  The  subjoined  case,  however,  proved  to  be  a 
happy  exception  to  this  rule. 

A  boy,  aged  eight  years,  was  accidentally  shot  with  a  pistol,  the  ball  ente^ 
ing  on  the  right  side,  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs,  nearly  midway 
between  the  linea  alba  and  the  spine,  and  emerging  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
spine,  not  quite  half  an  inch  from  the  median  groove,  both  openings  beuig  sito- 
ated  on  the  same  horizontal  plane.  Considerable  hemorrhage  followed,  which, 
together  with  the  shock  of  the  injury,  produced  an  alarming  degree  of  prostration, 
lasting  upwards  of  forty-eight  hours.  At  my  first  visit,  at  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  he  was  literally  in  a  state  of  collapse ;  the  pulse  could  scarcely  be  felt,  the 
extremities  were  cold,  the  respiration  was  almost  imperceptible,  and,  in  short, 
everything  clearly  indicated  that  he  had  received  a  most  severe,  if  not  a  fatal, 
wound.  He  had  taken  neither  food,  drink,  nor  medicine  since  the  accident,  and 
lay  in  a  profound  stupor,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  rouse  him. 

Under  the  influence  of  injections  of  brandy  and  hartshorn,  and  slnapismi  to 
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the  extremitiefl,  chest,  and  spine,  the  boy  soon  began  to  revive,  and  at  the  end  of 
iwcntjf-four  hours  the  reaction  seemed  to  be  complete.  A  probe,  introduced  at 
the  anterior  wound,  passed  readily  in  the  direction  of  the  liver,  bat  did  not  issue 
behind.  In  a  few  days  free  suppuration  occurred,  especially  at  the  posterior 
orifice,  attended  by  the  discharge  of  a  slightly  greenish,  viscid  fluid,  having  every 
appearance  of  bilious  matter.  This  continued  for  about  ten  days,  when  it  gradu- 
ally ceased,  both  wounds  closing  in  less  than  a  month.  The  treatment,  after  the 
establishment  of  reaction,  consisted  simply  of  an  occasional  laxative,  and  of  light, 
but  nutritious,  food,  with  a  liberal  use  of  brandy.  The  recovery  was  complete. 
Six  years  after  the  accident,  the  anterior  scar  was  four  inches  below  the  axilla, 
as  the  arm  hung  by  the  side,  and  six  inches  from  the  posterior  one. 

Wounds  of  the  liver,  inflicted  with  the  sword,  sabre,  or  bayonet,  occasionally 
get  well.  Dr.  N.  R.  Smith  has  recorded  an  instance  of  recovery  from  a  stab  in 
the  liver  with  a  table-knife ;  and  a  similar  case,  only  much  more  severe,  occurred 
to  Dr.  Roux,  of  St  Petersburg. 

The  liver  is  sometimes  severely  lacerated  by  falls,  blows,  or  kicks  upon  the 
side,  or  by  the  compression  caused  by  the  body  being  forcibly  jammed  in  between 
two  hard,  resisting  objects,  as  a  post  and  the  wheel  of  a  carriage.  The  number, 
extent,  situation,  and  direction  of  the  fissures  vary  so  much  in  different  instances 
as  to  render  anything  like  a  definite  statement  impossible. 

The  following  case  will  serve  as  an  example  of  such  an  accident : — A  stout, 
athletic  boatman,  aged  twenty-three,  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  jumped  off  the  portico 
of  a  house  upon  the  pavement  below,  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet,  bruising  and 
othem'ise  injuring  several  parts  of  his  body.  Death  occurred  in  an  hour  after 
the  accident.  The  liver,  somewhat  enlarged,  softened,  and  of  a  dark  bluish  color, 
was  found  lacerated  in  thirteen  places.  The  rents  ran  in  different  directions, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  two,  were  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other.  They 
varied  in  length  from  a  few  lines  to  four  inches,  and  in  depth  from  two  and  a 
half  to  six  lines,  none  extending  completely  through  the  substance  of  the  organ. 
The  spleen  was  ruptured  on  its  convex  surface,  the  right  kidney  ecchymosed, 
and  the  small  intestine  extensively  contused.  The  abdominal  cavity  contained 
upwards  of  eight  pounds  of  fluid  blood.     None  of  the  large  vessels  were  injured. 

In  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  liver  the  great  object  is  to  limit  inflamma- 
tion, by  the  most  perfect  quietude,  gentle  enemas,  and  a  careful  restriction  of 
the  diet  If  the  patient  is  young  and  robust,  he  may  require  the  use  of  the  lan- 
cet ;  otherwise  it  will  be  better  to  content  ourselves  with  leeches,  fomentations, 
and  blisters.  When  suppuration  is  threatened,  mercury,  to  the  extent  of  slight 
ptyalism,  is  administered,  to  modify  the  inflammatory  action  and  favor  resolution. 
Pain  is  relieved  by  the  liberal  use  of  anodynes. 

When  a  portion  of  the  liver  protrudes  at  the  wound,  it  should  be  promptly 
restored  to  its  natural  position,  the  opening  being,  if  necessary,  dilated  for  the 
purpose.  If  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  it  might 
be  proper  to  let  it  remain,  inasmuch  as  its  reduction  might,  in  such  an  event, 
occasion  fatal  peritonitis.  Instances  have  been  related  by  Biankaard,  Schmucker, 
Dieffenbach,  Macpherson,  and  others  in  which  the  projecting  piece  was  either 
cut  off  or  removed  by  ligature,  and  yet  a  good  recovery  ensued. 

Hydatic  Tumors, — Hydatids,  forming  tumors  of  variable  size  and  shape,  and 
almost  uniformly  inhabited  by  echinococci,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  liver, 
most  generally  upon  its  convex  surface  and  at  its  inferior  border,  either  alone  or 
in  union  with  similar  products  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Usually  arising  with- 
out any  assignable  cause,  their  development  is  sometimes  traceable  to  external 
injury,  as  a  blow  or  fall  upon  the  side ;  and,  although  they  may  occur  at  any 
period  of  life,  they  are  most  common  from  the  age  of  thirty  to  that  of  fifty.  In 
their  shape  they  are  generally  globular,  but  when  several  are  clustered  together 
they  are  more  or  less  compressed  and  flattened ;  they  are  occupied,  while  young 
and  healthy,  by  a  thin,  saline,  non-albuminous,  colorless  fluid,  and  are  contained 
each  in  a  dense,  fibrous  cyst,  of  a  white,  opaque  appearance.  In  old  cases,  how- 
ever, or  when  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  fluid  is  generally  turbid,  and 
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tinged  more  or  less  with  bile.  •  Occasionally  the  tumor  la  filled  with  a  Babetaoce 
resembling  putty,  plaster,  or  cheese,  intermixed  with  fra^^ents  of  dead  hydaUda 

Ordinarily  of  tardy  growth,  these  hydatids  manifest,  in  time,  a  dispositioo  to 
perish,  either  in  consequence  of  inflammation  set  up  in  their  own  stnicture,  or 
as  an  effect  of  disease  in  the  neighboring  hepatic  tiKsues,  followed  either  by  the 
death  of  the  patient,  or  by  a  process  of  elimination  by  which  they  find  their  way 
into  the  bowel,  gall-bladder,  Inng,  or  peritoneal  cavity.  In  rare  cases  they  escape 
through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  A  liver,  affected  with  hydatids,  may  be  of 
the  normal  size  and  shape,  though  generally  it  is  variously  altered  in  tfaeae 
respects. 

The  diagnosis  of  hydatids  of  the  liver  must  necessarily  be  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence.  As  soon,  however,  as 
they  have  attained  a  considerable  bulk,  they  are  commonly  sufficiently  easy  of 
detection.  A  sense  of  weight  and  of  uneasiness  is  generally  felt,  bat  severe  pain 
exists  only  when  the  tumors  are  of  rapid  formation,  inflamed,  or  so  large  as  to 
interfere  seriously  with  the  functions  of  the  organ.  Up  to  this  time  also  there  is 
ordinarily  no  disturbance  of  the  general  health.  The  most  iroportiiot  signs, 
diagnostically  speaking,  are  the  tardy  but  steady  development  of  tne  growth,  its 
globular  shape,  its  comparative  indolence,  and  its  fluctuating  character.  As  it 
increases,  it  gradually  encroaches  upon  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  lifting  them 
up,  and  thus  causing  a  distinct  projection,  readily  perceptible  by  sight  and  touch. 
During  inspiration  the  hydatic  fremitus,  as  it  is  termed,  is  sometimes  noticed 
When  the  tumor  is  of  great  bulk,  there  is  generally  extraordinary  enlargement 
of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  abdomen.  The  affections  with  which  it  Is  most 
liable  to  be  confounded  are,  abscess  of  the  liver,  carcinoma,  enlargement  of  the 
gall-bladder,  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta. 

Abscess  of  the  liver  is  comparatively  rapid  in  its  formation,  and  is  invariably 
accompanied  by  well-marked  symptoms  of  hepatitis,  followed  by  rigors  and  severe 
pulsatile  pain.  Hydatids,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  tardy  development,  indolent, 
and  unattended  by  inflammation,  except  when  they  are  very  old,  or  in  a  state  of 
decay. 

In  carcinoma  the  tumors  are  multiple,  forming  small,  hard,  circumscribed  pro- 
jections on  the  surface  of  the  organ.  They  are  always  accompanied  bv  severe 
pain,  of  a  sharp,  lancinating  character,  and  by  more  or  less  jaundice,  followed, 
as  the  disease  progresses,  by  unmistakable  signs  of  the  cancerous  cachexia 
Encephaloid  has  sometimes  a  soft,  elastic  feel,  and  may  even  afford  obscure  flac- 
tuation. 

In  dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder^  there  is  invariably  deep  jaundice,  which  ii 
rarely,  if  ever,  present  in  hydatids,  except  in  their  more  advanced  stages.  The 
affection,  generally  caused  by  mechanical  obstruction,  is  marked  by  the  existence 
of  a  smooth,  globular  tumor,  free  from  pain  and  tenderness,  characterised  by  a 
distinct  sense  of  fluctuation,  and  situated  at  the  lower  border  of  the  liver,  the 
movements  of  which  it  readily  obeys.  The  alvine  evacxiations  always  show  an 
absence  of  bile. 

From  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  hydatids  of  the  liver  are  distinguished  by  the  ab- 
sence of  pain,  pulsation,  and  bellows-murmur;  by  the  more  gradual  development 
of  the  tumor ;  and  by  the  freedom  from  sympatiictic  disturbance,  always  so  promi- 
nent in  aneurism.  When  the  tumor  is  not  arterial,  but  derives  its  palsation  from 
its  proximity  with  the  aorta,  the  nature  of  the  case  may,  in  general,  be  ea^y 
determined  by  placing  the  patient  upon  his  knees  and  elbows,  to  &vor  gravitatioa. 

When  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  very  thin,  valuable  information  may  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  exploring  needle.  If  the  fluid  is  clear  and  uncoaga- 
lable,  the  probability  is  that  it  is  from  an  acephalocyst.  When  the  tumor  dis^ 
charges  itself  externally  or  through  the  lungs,  the  fluid  may  contain  characteriitic 
booklets,  discoverable  by  the  microscope. 

When  a  hydatic  tumor  of  the  liver,  after  having  been  long  indolent,  ioflamM 
and  suppurates,  the  occurrence  will  be  denoted  by  severe  pain  and  tendernt^  in 
the  right  hypochondriac  region,  followed  by  rigors,  and  excessive  consUtntio&al 
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disturbance.  The  matter  thas  formed  may  discharge  itself  in  different  directions, 
precisely  as  in  an  ordinary  hepatic  abscess. 

In  the  ireaiment  of  hjdatic  tnmors  of  the  liver  nothing  whatever  is  to  be  hoped 
for  from  internal  medication.  Indeed;  our  only  reliance,  and  even  this  is  a  very 
deader  one,  is  upon  puncture  of  the  sac  with  a  very  delicate  trocar,  introduced  in 
inch  a  manner  as  to  p^vent,  if  possible,  the  ingress  of  air.  Care  must  be  taken 
also  not  to  permit  any  of  the  fluid  to  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  lest  it  should 
provoke  fatal  inflammation.  Unless  the  tumor  is  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen,  as  it  may  be,  if  old  and  large,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  establish,  as  a 
preliminary  measure,  a  caustic  issue  over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swell- 
ing, as  in  the  treatment  of  hepatic  abscess.  When  any  doubt  remains,  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  adhesions,  the  abdomen  should  be  well  bandaged  after  the  con- 
tenta  of  the  cyst  are  withdrawn,  in  order  to  confine  the  liver,  and  thus  oppose 
an  effectual  barrier  to  peritoneal  mischief.  If  the  operation  is  followed  by  sup- 
puration of  the  hydatid,  the  patient  will  be  almost  certain  to  perish  from  the 
resulting  irritation. 

Serous  Oysts, — Serous  cysts  of  the  liver  may  occur  either  in  the  substance  of 
this  organ,  or  upon  its  surface,  immediately  beneath  the  peritonenm,  and  are 
capable  of  attaining  a  large  bulk,  encroaching  thus  seriously  upon  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  viscera,  as  well  as  upon  the  right  hypochondriac  and  iliac  regions. 
Like  hydatids,  they  are  generally  of  slow  growth,  and  they  may  be  either  soli- 
tary or  multiple,  simple  or  multilocular.  Tbey  are  dull  on  percussion,  fluctuate 
distinctly  under  the  finger,  and  are  generally  unattended  with  pain  and  constitu- 
tional disturbance.  Their  contents  are  of  a  limpid,  saline  character,  coagulable 
by  heat,  alcohol,  and  acids,  thus  differing  essentially  from  those  of  hydatids.  A 
serous  cyst  of  the  liver  sometimes  attains  an  enormous  size.  A  few  years  ago  I 
drew  from  a  tumor  of  this  kind,  in  a  delicate  female,  aged  twenty-three,  nearly  a 
gallon  and  a  half  of  flnid,  as  clear  as  spring  water  No  accident  ensued,  and 
she  has  remained  well  ever  since. 

A  cyst  of  this  kind  might  easily  be  confounded  with  a  hydatid  of  the  liver  ; 
in  fact,  the  only  mode  of  distinguishing  between  them  is  the  use  of  the  exploring 
needle.  In  a  serous  cyst^he  contents  are  always  coagulable,  whereas  in  a 
hydatid  there  is  an  absence  of  albumen.  In  both  affiections  the  fluid  is  saline, 
bat  lew  so  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

A  serous  cyst  may,  like  a  hydatid,  empty  itself  into  a  neighboring  organ,  or 
it  may  point  externally,  and  ultimately  open  upon  the  abdomen,  though  such  an 
occurrence  must  necessarily  be  very  rare.  When  the  fluid  is  poured  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  fatal  inflammation  will  speedily  follow.  The  proper  treatment, 
of  coarse,  is  tapping. 

BBCT.  VII. — INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  OALL-BLADDEB. 

WaundM  of  the  gall-bladder  are  almost  invariably  fatal.  In  fact,  the  only 
aathentic  instance,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  recovery,  is  one  mentioned  by  Parroisse, 
in  which  a  man  received  a  g^unshot  injury  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region.  He 
died  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  thoracic  disease,  when  the  ball  was  discovered 
in  this  reservoir.  The  period  at  which  death  occurs  varies,  on  an  average,  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Stewart,  in  which 
the  gall-bladder  was  traversed  by  a  sword,  the  patient  lived  seven  days.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Edlin  met  with  an  instance  of  bayonet-wound  of  this  sac,  in 
which  death  was  caused  in  thirteen  hours. 

Bupture  of  the  gall-bladder  is  generally  produced  by  falls,  kicks,  or  blows, 
M)d  may  occar  without  any  appreciable  injury  of  the  external  surface  of  the 
body.  A  remarkable  case,  in  which  the  gall-bladder  was  found  separated  from 
the  liver,  has  been  related  by  Dr.  Kilgonr.  The  injury,  caused  by  a  jump  on 
the  abdomen,  proved  fatal  in  thirty-six  hours. 

Wounds  and  lacerations  of  the  cystic,  hepatic,  and  choledoch  ducts  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  disastrous  consequences  as  similar  lesions  of  the  gall-bladder. 

EztTBordinary  dUstermon  of  the  gall-bladder,  from  an  accumulation  of  bile, 
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concretions,  or  hydatids,  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  may  present  points  of  the 
deepest  surgical  interest  The  afifection  is,  for  thd  most  part,  due  to  mecbaDtcal 
obstruction,  either  temporary  or  permanent,  of  the  cystic  or  choledoch  duct  The 
tnmor  thus  formed  varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  fist  to  that  of  an  adult's  head. 
In  a  case  related  by  Gibson,  it  contained  eight  ponnds  of  inspissated  bile, 
and  was  so  large  as  to  reach  over  into  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  to  force 
out  the  ribs  on  both  sides,  and  to  cause  great  embarrassment  in  breathing. 
Parallel  examples  have  been  recorded  by  other  observers.  The  swelling  is 
generally  of  a  globnlar  shape,  with  a  smooth  outline,  and  a  distinct  sense  of 
fluctuation,  especially  when  it  is  of  unusual  bulk,  or,  indeed,  even  when  it  is 
comparatively  small,  provided  the  abdominal  walls  are  abnormally  thin.  Its 
most  common  situation  is  the  hypochondrium,  where  it  often  projects  below  the 
cartilaginous  margins  of  the  right  ribs ;  cases,  however,  occur  in  which  it  is 
most  prominent  in  the  epigastrium,  towards  the  umbilicus,  or  in  the  iliac  region. 
The  contents  of  the  distended  gall-bladder  do  not  always  consist  of  bOe, 
although  generally  they  do.  When  its  coats  are  inflamed,  the  fluid  may  be 
purulent,  or  pus  may  find  its  way  into  it  from  an  abscess  of  the  liver.  In  most 
instances  there  are  biliary  concretions ;  and  examples  have  been  recorded  in 
which  the  fluid  contained  hydatids. 

The  tumor  formed  by  a  distended  gall-bladder  is  free  from  pain  and  constitn- 
tional  disturbance,  and  is  generally  very  tardy  in  its  development  When  the 
obstruction  upon  which  it  depends  is  permanent,  dyspeptic  symptoms  at  length 
ensue,  and  the  whole  surface  becomes  deeply  jaundiced.  When  the  gall-bladder 
is  very  large,  it  may  occasion  great  difficulty  of  breathing  and  other  symptoms 
of  mechanical  embarrassment  The  principal  affections  with  which  it  is  liable 
to  be  confounded  are  abscess,  hydatids,  and  encysted  tumors  of  the  liver. 

In  hepatic  abscess  there  are  always  well  marked  symptoms  of  inflammation, 
accompanied  by  pyrexia,  rigors,  and  throbbing  pain.  As  the  matter  accumulates, 
the  hypochondrium  becomes  swollen,  tense,  and  exquisitely  tender,  and,  finally, 
oedematous.  The  disease  progresses  comparatively  rapidly,  and  the  flnctnatioD 
is  very  obscure,  until  the  abscess  is  almost  ready  to  burst  In  the  tnmor  formed 
by  a  distended  gall-bladder,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  fever  or  severe  pain, 
unless  inflammation  supervenes ;  the  case  proceeds  slowly ;  the  swelling,  smootb 
and  globular,  is  distinctly  defined ;  the  fluctuation  is  well-marked  throngboot;  and 
the  integuments  of  the  hypochondrium  retain  their  natural  softness  and  mobility. 

From  hydatids  of  the  liver  the  diagnosis  is  generally  more  difficult,  bot  error 
may  commonly  be  avoided  by  recollecting  that  these  growths  are  noarly  always 
situated  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  organ,  whereas  the  tumor  formed  by  i 
distended  gall-bladder  is  usually  most  prominent  below  the  margins  of  the  ribs. 
The  latter,  too,  is  usually  more  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  is  generally  attended 
with  a  more  distinct  sense  of  fluctuation. 

Cystic  tumors  of  the  liver  are  uncommon,  and  there  are  no  signs  by  whidi  they 
can,  with  positive  certainty,  be  distinguished  from  a  distended  gall-bladder.  In 
all  cases  of  doubt,  both  in  cystic  and  hydatic  formations,  a  careful  inspection 
should  be  made  of  the  alvine  evacuations ;  for,  if  they  are  pale,  white,  or  clayey, 
the  presumption  will  be  that  the  deficiency  of  bile  is  due  to  obstruction  of  the 
cystic  or  choledoch  duct,  and  that  the  tumor  in  the  side  is  the  result  of  its  unnatursl 
accumulation  in  the  gall. 

A  distended  gall-bladder  might  be  confounded  with  an  aneurism  of  the 
abdominal  aorta  situated  behind  the  liver ;  but  fh>m  this  it  may  generally  \» 
easily  distinguished  by  the  more  gradual  development  of  the  tumor,  by  tbs 
absence  of  pain,  pulsation,  and  bellows-sound,  and  by  the  deep  jaundice  which 
invariably  attends  whenever  there  is  permanent  obstruction  to  the  emlBsiou  of  bOe. 

The  importance  of  an  accurate  diagnosis  in  this  disease  Is  illuBtrated  by  (be 
fact  that  a  distended  gall-bladder  has  occasionally  been  punctured  under  tiw 
supposition  that  the  case  was  one  of  abscess  of  the  liver.  Such  a  mistake,  which 
the  acute  and  sagacious  Petit  once  came  very  near  committing,  would  ahuo«t 
certainly  be  fatal. 

A  temporarily  distended  gall-bladder  may  relieve  itself  eithor  spontancoitf); 
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or  under  the  infloence  of  cholagogue  remedies.  When  the  obstruction,  howerer, 
opoQ  which  the  accumalation  depends  is  permanent,  the  case  will  generally 
terminate  in  one  of  four  ways ;  by  rupture  of  the  organ,  and  the  effusion  if  its 
contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  by  its  adhesion  to  the  intestine  and  the  escape 
of  the  fluid  in  that  direction,  by  the  discharge  of  its  contents  through  the  wall  of 
the  abdomen,  or,  finally,  by  the  induction  of  constitutional  irritation. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  this  disease  is  limited  to  the  puncture  of  the  dis- 
tended organ  with  a  small  trocar.  But  before  such  a  procedure  is  undertaken 
the  operator  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  firm  adhesions  exist  between  the 
tumor  and  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  otherwise,  some  of  the  fluid  passing  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  fatal  results  might  ensue.  In  cases  of  doubt  the  proper 
plaD  is  to  excite  adhesions  in  the  same  manner  as  in  abscess  of  the  liver.  Frerichs 
mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  tumor  of  this  kind  was  successfully  tapped,  about 
ten  ounces  of  bile  flowing  off.  It  formed  a  very  painful,  tense,  pear-shaped  swell- 
in^,,  which  pushed  out  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  extended  an  inch  and  a  half 
below  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

SECT.  Vin. — INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

Wounds  of  the  spleen  are  still  more  rare  than  wounds  of  the  liver,  which  they 
strictly  resemble  in  their  character  and  in  the  mode  of  their  production.  The 
prognosis  is  usually  unfavorable,  rather  on  account,  however,  of  the  consequent 
hemorrhage  than  the  severity  of  the  resulting  inflammation.  When  there  is  a 
la^e  opening  in  the  side  or  abdomen,  a  portion  of  the  spleen  may  protrude,  thus 
affording  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  true  nature  of  the  lesion  by  direct 
inspection ;  but,  in  general,  the  only  phenomena  which  the  practitioner  has  to 
guide  him  in  the  formation  of  his  opinion  of  the  case  are,  the  situation  of  the  ex- 
ternal wound,  the  fixed  nature  of  the  pain,  and  the  extreme  pallor  of  the  coun- 
tenance, indicative  of  the  great  hemorrhage  which  is  so  liable  to  follow  such 
accidents.  The  absence  of  symptoms  of  intestinal,  gastric,  and  other  lesions 
affords  important  negative  evidence. 

The  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  upon  general  antiphlogistic  principles,  of 
which  rest  and  light  diet  are  among  the  most  important.  If  there  is  copious 
hemorrhage,  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  should  be  administered  in  large  and  sus- 
tained doses,  aided  by  the  internal  and  local  use  of  ice.  Stimulants  are  em- 
ployed warily,  lest  the  reaction  be  great  and  sudden,  reinviting  hemorrhage,  or 
hastening  inflammatory  development.  If  the  wounded  organ  protrude,  or  lie 
within  the  edges  of  the  outer  opening,  prompt  replacement  is  effected  >not,  how- 
ever, if,  upon  examination,  it  appear  that  the  wound  is  large,  and  disposed  to 
bleed  much,  for,  in  such  a  case,  it  will  be  much  better  to  let  the  part  remain  in 
its  impacted  situation  than  to  restore  it  to  the  abdominal  cavity,  thereby  favoring 
profuse  eflbsion  fW)m  the  divided  and  now  unsupported  vessels.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  most  of  the  recoveries  after  lesions  of  this  kind  are  due  to  the 
partial  escape  of  the  organ  f^om  the  abdomen,  and  the  compression  of  the  wounded 
structures  by  the  edges  of  the  external  orifice.  Hence,  the  circumstance  is  to  be 
regarded,  at  least  sometimes,  rather  as  a  favorable  than  as  an  untoward  occur- 
rence. If  the  splenic  artery  is  pierced  or  severed,  the  ligature  must  be  em- 
ployed, even  at  the  risk  of  greatly  enlarging  the  external  wound. 

Instances  occur  in  which  the  spleen  protrudes  some  distance  beyond  the  exter- 
nal wound,  in  a  state  of  severe  inflammation,  several  days  having,  perhaps, 
elapsed  since  the  infliction  of  the  ii^jury.  The  proper  treatment,  in  such  an  event, 
IS  not  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  projecting  portion,  lest  it  should  mor- 
tify, or  lead  to  dangerous  hemorrhage,  but  to  excise  it  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
rounding surface.  The  propriety  of  this  practice  is  sanctioned  by  the  report  of 
numerous  cases  in  which  it  was  successfully  adopted. 

Rupture  of  the  spleen  is  much  more  common  than  wounds  of  this  viscus,  and 
is  sometimes  produced  by  the  most  trifling  accidents,  especially  if  there  is  con- 
siderable softening  of  its  substance,  as  so  frequently  happens  during  the  progress 
of  intermittent  fever.    Under  such  circumstances,  indeed,  the  organ  has  been 
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known  to  give  way  spontaneonsly,  or  under  the  slightest  violence,  as  a  blow  upon 
the  abdomen,  a  sodden  twist  of  the  body,  or  straining  at  stool.  The  accident  is 
usually  fatal  in  a  few  hours  from  the  loss  of  blood,  which  is  often  effused  in  im- 
mense quantities,  and  which  no  remedies  can  control.  An  instance  of  death  from 
laceration  of  the  splenic  vein,  caused  by  severe  IxKlily  exertion,  in  a  man,  aged 
26,  has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Miiing. 

JEaxnsion  of  the  spleen,  on  account  of  chronic  enlargement,  has  been  practised, 
so  far  as  I  know,  only  in  two  instances,  and  in  both  death  occurred,  apparently 
from  shock,  within  the  first  six  hours.  The  operators  were  Qnittenbaum,  of 
Rostock,  in  1836,  and  Kuchler,  of  Darmstadt,  in  1855. 

SECT.  IX. — WOUNDS  AND  CONTUSIONS  OP  THE  PERirbNETl*. 

Wounds  of  the  peritoneum  do  not  differ,  in  regard  to  their  essential  attributes, 
from  wounds  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  However  induced,  their  danger  is  doe, 
not  so  much  to  the  injury  inflicted  upon  this  membrane  itself  as  to  the  mischief 
sustained  by  the  abdominal  muscles  and  viscera,  the  latter  of  which  seldom  entirely 
escape  in  any  case.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  probability  of 
a  fatal  result  will  be  greater,  other  things  being  equal,  in  gunshot,  contused,  and 
lacerated  wounds  of  the  peritoneum  than  in  the  simple  incised,  unless  they  are 
of  extraordinary  extent,  as  happens,  for  example,  in  practising  the  large  incision 
in  ovariotomy,  the  mortality  from  which  is  sufficiently  great 

Mere  contusions  of  the  peritoneum  sometimes  induce  violent  and  even  fiital 
inflammation,  especially  in  elderly,  broken-down  subjects.  Such  accidents  are 
most  liable  to  be  produced  by  falls,  blows,  kicks,  and  similar  ii^uries ;  but  they 
may  also  be  caused  by  partially  spent  cannon  balls  and  pieces  of  shell,  by  the 
passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  and  by  the  body  being  forcibly  compressed 
between  the  buffers  of  a  railway  car.  Lesions  of  this  description  are  often  com* 
plicated  with  similar  lesions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  viscera,  alcmg  with 
extensive  extravasations  of  blood,  both  external  and  internal,  and  yet  the  most 
careful  inspection  may  fail  to  discover  any  external  marks  of  mischief  the  in* 
teguments  having  safely  glided  away  from  the  vulnerating  body. 

Laceration  of  the  peritoneum,  more  or  less  grave  in  its  character,  may  be 
caused  by  external  injury,  as  blows  or  falls.  It  has  i^so  been  known  to  be  pro- 
duced in  leaping  and  during  the  violent  throes  of  parturition.  In  old,  decrepit 
subjects,  laboring  under  habitual  constipation,  the  serous  covering  of  the  intee- 
tinesx)ccasionally  gives  way  during  defecation,  as  in  the  interesting  cases  obser?ed 
by  Rostat  in  the  old  women  at  La  Salp^rifere  at  Paris.  A  similar  effect  some* 
times  ensues  from  a  twist  of  the  bowel,  mechanically  interfering  with  the  trans- 
mission of  its  contents. 

A  case  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Demer,  of  a  hussar,  who,  in  consequeoee  of 
a  violent  leap  of  his  horse,  received  a  rent  in  the  omentum,  one  inch  and  a  half 
long.  He  died  early  the  next  morning,  when  five  ounces  of  blood  were  ibund  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Laceration  of  the  peritoneum,  unless  extensive,  or  complicated  with  sefioas 
lesion  of  other  structures,  is  not,  in  general,  to  be  regarded  as  very  dangeroaSf 
as  it  usually  readily  yields  to  appropriate  treatment.  When  the  accident  is  ar- 
companied,  as  it  occasionally  is,  by  proftise  hemorrhage,  consequent  upon  the 
rupture  of  a  large  vessel,  it  may,  of  course,  terminate  fatally,  periiapa  promptlyt 
and  even  without  an  effort  at  reaction,  the  patient  looking  gbastlv  pale^  and  the 
abdominal  cavity  being  filled  with  blood.  It  has  been  asserted  that  a  wound  or 
rent  of  the  peritoneum  may  lead  to  fatal  hemorrhage,  but  such  a  statement  is  not 
borne  out  by  &cts,  as  any  one  may  satisfv  himself  by  taking  into  view  the  fmail 
size  and  great  paucity  of  the  vessels  of  this  membrane. 

All  traumatic  affections  of  the  peritoneum  must  necessarily  be  fbllowed  by  a 
certain  degree  of  inflammation  of^  its  substance.  This  may  be  just  suffident  to 
enable  nature  to  effect  the  work  of  repair,  or  it  may  be  ao  severe  as  to  cause 
death.  In  the  latter  case,  the  symptoms  denotive  of  the  esdsieooe  of  the  disease 
will  generally  be  unmistakable.    The  patient  lies  upon  his  baok»  and  ie8«0ta  his 
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limbs,  in  order  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  abdominal  mnscles ;  great  pain  and 
teademess,  at  first  circomscribed,  and  afterwards  diffused,  exist ;  the  breathing 
is  barried»  short,  and  thoracic ;  the  pulse  is  frequent,  small,  hard,  and  wiry  ;  the 
bowels  are  constipated ;  the  stomach  is  nauseated,  and  rejects  its  contents,  not  by 
vomiting  but  by  regurgitation ;  the  eyebrows  are  knit,  and  the  whole  countenance 
is  ezpressife  of  great  suffering;  the  thirst  and  restlessness  are  intense;  and  there 
is  usually  considerable  fever,  often  preceded  by  violent  rigors.  Death  generally 
occurs  in  fh)m  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours. 

If  copious  hemorrhage  accompanies  the  lesion,  there  will  be,  in  addition  to 
some  or  all  of  the  other  symptoms,  deadly  pallor  of  the  countenance,  great  feeble- 
ness of  pulse,  and  the  most  distressing  prostration,  with  excessive  thirst  and  in- 
tense precordial  anxiety. 

The  symptoms  of  these  various  affections  will  generally  serve  as  a  sufficient 
index  to  their  treatment.  The  great  points  to  be  attended  to  are  the  removal  of 
foreigpi  bodies,  and  the  prevention  of  undue  inflammation,  not  only  of  the  pecito- 
neum  but  also  of  the  other  structures.  If  the  patient  is  strong  and  robust,  blood 
is  freely  taken  from  the  arm  and  by  leeches  from  the  abdomen  ;  the  bowels  are 
confined  by  the  liberal  use  of  opium ;  and  recourse  is  had,  if  need  be,  to  fomenta- 
tions and  blisters.  Purgatives  are  carefully  abstained  from.  Calomel  may  some- 
times be  advantageously  administered,  but  in  general  it  is  best  to  dispense  with 
its  use.  If  marked  prostration  exist,  stimulants,  as  wine  and  brandy,  with  am- 
monia or  quinine,  may  be  necessary  from  the  commencement.  Gastric  irritability 
is  allayed  by  sini4)isms,  ice,  and  effervescing  draughts. 

SECT.  X. — WOUNDS  AND  CONTUSIONS  OP  THE  WALLS  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Wounds  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  abdomen  are,  like  similar  injuries  else- 
where, of  various  kinds,  as  incised,  punctured,  lacerated,  contused,  gunshot,  and 
poisoned.  In  character  they  may  be  simple  or  complicated ;  in  extent  superficial 
or  deep,  small  or  large ;  in  direction,  horizontal,  oblique,  or  vertical.  Exhibiting 
no  symptomatological  peculiarities  worthy  of  special  notice,  these  different 
classes  of  wounds  are  often  of  a  grave  nature,  liable  to  be  followed  by  the  worst 
consequences.  Thus,  there  may  be  profuse  hemorrhage,  extensive  laceration  of 
the  peritoneum,  or  violent  contusion  of  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  putting 
Ufe  in  jeopardy,  either  immediately  or  remotely,  by  shock,  exhaustion,  or  inflam- 
mation. 

Amoug  the  more  terrible  lesions  of  this  description  are  buffer  accidents,  as 
they  are  termed,  produced  by  the  body  being  tightly  jammed  between  the  buffers 
of  two  railway  cars.  In  these  accidents  the  internal  viscera,  both  hollow  and 
solid,  are  often  frightfully  contused,  lacerated,  and  even  pulpified,  without  any 
wounds  whatever  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  abdomen.  The  collapse  is  gener- 
ally most  appalling,  and  the  majority  of  the  patients  sink  in  a  few  hours,  or,  at 
most,  in  a  few  days,  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  without  a  successful  attempt 
at  reaction. 

Severe  suffering  and  even  death  sometimes  follow  the  slighter  forms  of  contu- 
sions of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  either  from  concomitant  injury  to  the  perito- 
neum or  to  this  membrane  and  the  internal  viscera.  If  the  patient  does  not 
perish  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  resulting  inflammation,  his  life  may  be 
placed  in  jeopardy  secondarily,  by  the  formation  of  intermuscular  abscesses, 
whidi,  besidcR  being  tedious,  are  always  excessively  painful,  and  productive  of 
great  coo^tntional  irritation.  In  persons  of  feeble,  broken-down  health,  the 
most  trifling  contusion  of  the  abdomen  will  occasionally  give  rise  to  the  most 
extensive  abscesses,  which  no  treatment,  however  judiciously  directed,  can  sue-  • 
cessfully  combat 

The  bleeding  attendant  upon  wounds  of  the  abdomen  proceeds  from  various 
sources,  according  to*  the  region  in  which  they  are  situated.  In  general,  it  is 
derived  from  the  epigastric,  mammary,  circumflex,  and  lumbar  arteries,  or  some 
ot  their  principal  branches.  Usually  small  and  easily  controlled,  it  is  occasion- 
ally exceedingly  profuse  and  arrested  with  great  difl^ulty.     If  the  wound  is  of 
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a  yalrular  form,  a  large  qoantity  of  blood  may  accamnlate  immediately  beneath 
the  skin,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  mnscles ;  forming,  in  the  one  case, 
a  dififnsed  blaish  swelling,  in  the  other,  a  hard,  circnmBcribed  tomor.  Or,  the 
blood,  instead  of  collecting  externally,  may  escape  into  the  peritoneal  oaritj, 
thus  constituting  a  very  dangerous,  because  a  concealed,  bleeding.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  nature  of  the  hemorrhage  will  be  indicated  by  a  ghastly  pallor  of  the 
countenance,  by  cold,  clammy  sweats,  and  by  great  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  along 
with  frequent  sighing,  intense  thirst,  and  excessive  restiessness.  If  the  qnantity 
of  blood  poured  out  be  considerable,  it  may,  as  the  fluid  always  has  a  tendency 
to  gravitate  to  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  produce  sensible  enlargement  of  the 
hypogastric  region,  soft  at  first,  and  solid  afterwards.  Sometimes  the  hemor- 
rhage is  strictly  internal,  proceeding  from  a  wound  of  one  of  the  visceral  arteries, 
or,  it  may  be,  from  one  of  the  large  vessels  of  the  abdomen.  Such  an  occurrence 
is  always  fraught  with  danger  and  perplexity. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  other  things  being  equal,  bleed  less  than 
lacerated  and  contused  wounds.  Punctured  wounds  sometimes  bleed  proftisely, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  not  less  forcibly  to  gunshot  wounds.  In  the  latter, 
it  sometimes  comes  on  secondarily,  that  is,  from  the  fifth  to  the  ei^th  day  after 
the  infliction  of  the  injury. 

However  the  bleeding  may  be  induced,  or  from  whatever  source  it  may  ema- 
nate, the  only  way  to  arrest  it  is  to  ligate  the  affected  vessel,  unless,  as  may 
occasionally  happen,  it  is  situated  favorably  for  compression ;  in  which  case  the 
best  instrument  for  the  purpose  would  be  an  ordinary  truss,  the  pad  of  which 
should  be  placed  directly  over  the  divided  parts.  When  the  bleeding  is  internal, 
the  outer  wound  should  promptly  be  enlarged,  and  the  artery  secured  by  ligature. 

Muscular  wounds  of  the  abdomen  must  always  be  treated  with  the  interrupted 
suture,  carried  down  to  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  peritoneum,  but^  of 
course,  not  into  it.  A  very  firm  hold  should  be  taken  of  the  edges  of  the  breach, 
otherwise,  as  the  connectiTO  tissue  is  both  soft  and  scanty,  the  thread  will  be 
sure  to  tear  itself  out  long  before  the  completion  of  the  consolidating  proeets. 
Moreover,  the  stitches  should  be  placed  very  closely  together.  Daring  the  sulv 
sequent  treatment  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  position,  in  order  to  keep  the 
parts  fully  relaxed ;  and,  after  the  patient  begins  to  walk  about,  the  abdomen 
should  be  well  supported  for  many  months,  with  a  broad  gum-elastic  bandage, 
provided  with  a  flat  pad.  Unless  these  precautions  be  properly  attended  to, 
ventral  hernia  will  be  inevitable. 


SECT.  XI. — QUNSHOT  INJURIES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdomen  offer  few  peculiarities  apart  from  those  of 
ordinary  injuries.  When  the  missile  penetrates  the  muscular  walls  of  this  eavity 
it  generally  inflicts  irreparable  mischief,  even  when  it  does  not  enter  any  import- 
ant viscus,  simply  by  exciting  violent  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  Indeed, 
&tal  disease  of  this  membrane  is  not  unfrequently  induced  by  the  contusion 
merely  which  it  experiences  from  the  blow  of  a  ball  or  shell,  without  any  actual 
wound  of  its  substance.  Gunshot  lesions  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  spleen, 
liver,  gall-bladder,  kidneys  and  bladder,  are  nearly  always  fatal,  death  beiag 
caused  either  by  shock,  by  shock  and  hemorrhage,  by  hemorrhage  alone,  or  hj 
inflammation  usually  supervening  within  a  few  hours  afler  the  accident,  and 
rapidly  tending  to  destruction,  despite  the  best-directed  efforts  of  the  surgeon. 
In  order  to  exhibit  the  nature  and  effects  of  these  lesions  in  a  more  tangible  light, 
I  shall  subjoin  here,  in  a  modified  tabular  form,  the  returns  of  the  wounded*  u 
given  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  British  army,  in  the  Crimea. 
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1*  Simple  flesh  woands  and  (  Slight    •        .        .        • 
eontusions     •        •        .    (Severe  .... 

.nd  l«dgingV.th  lesion    j  8{  Jrj^fr"!""^^       ! 
8.  Rnptore  of  Tiaeera  without  external  wound    . 
^  Fraotare  of  peWio  bones  without  penetration  of  the 

abdomen 29  16  6  8 

ToUl 266        149  86  38 

Of  the  aboYe  cases  there  were  23  in  which  the  missile  lodged,  with  a  mortality 
of  21,  and  63  in  which  it  did  not  lodge,  with  a  mortality  of  60.  Thus,  it  will 
be  perceived  that,  in  ganshot  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  with  penetration  of  its 
eayity,  death  was  the  rule,  and  recovery  the  rare  exception.  The  cause  of  death 
in  these  cases  was  usually  shock,  with  or  without  hemorrhage,  and  the  great 
mi^rity  expired  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 
A  rerj  small  proportion  of  the  cases  perished  from  peritonitis. 

It  not  nnfrequently  happened  in  the  above  cases  that  several  viscera  were 
wounded  by  the  same  missile.  ''Thus,  in  one  instance,  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
pancreas  were  injured  by  the  same  bullet ;  in  another  the  liver  and  kidneys ;  in 
another  the  pancreas,  stomach,  and  colon;  in  many  the  small  intestines  and 
arinary  bladder,  the  men  having  been  shot  from  above."  In  a  soldier  of  the 
19th  regiment,  a  musket-ball  entered  near  the  umbilicus  and  issued  near  the 
sacram,  perforating  the  small  bowel  at  sixteen  points,  the  man  being  at  the 
moment  in  the  act  of  defecation.     He  survived  his  wounds  nineteen  hours. 

Of  37  cases  of  penetrating  gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  reported  by 
Aleock,  Legouest,  and  Meniere,  only  one  was  saved.  Of  38  cases  that  occurred 
in  the  Indian  wars  82  died  and  6  recovered.  In  the  expedition  against  Con- 
stantine  every  one  that  was  thus  injured  perished,  and  the  same  bad  luck  at- 
tended those  that  were  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Moultan. 

Qunshot  lesions  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomto  present  the  same  characters  as 
similar  iiguries  in  other  muscular  regions.  Erysipelas  is  a  conmion  effect,  and 
they  are  occasionally  followed  by  tedious  abscesses,  the  matter  forming  in  the 
track  of  the  missile  and  producing,  if  not  speedily  evacuated,  extensive  havoc 
among  the  surrounding  structures. 

Of  the  symptoms,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these  accidents  nothing  need  be 
said  here,  as  tbese  topics  are  fully  discussed  in  some  of  the  preceding  sections. 

SECT.  Xn. — ABSCESSES  WITHIN  THE  WALLS  AND  CAVITY  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Parietal  Ahsceas. — It  is  not  often  that  abscesses  form  in  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen.  The  occurrence  is  chiefly  witnessed  as  a  result  of  external  injury,  as 
a  blow  or  kick,  but  it  is  also  occasionally  noticed  as  a  consequence  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowel  fh)m  the  presence  of  impacted  feces,  or  of  a  foreign  body. 
However  induced,  the  symptoms  are  usually  well  marked,  being  such  as  attend 
acute  inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  only  that  there  are  generally  more 
pain  and  constitutional  disturbance.  The  matter  may  collect,  first,  immediately 
oeneath  the  skin,  in  the  cellulo-adipose  substance ;  secondly,  between  the  layers 
of  the  different  muscles ;  and,  thirdly,  between  the  muscles  and  the  peritoneum. 
lo  the  latter  case,  it  is  usually  of  a  decidedly  stercoraceous  odor,  owing  to  the 
imbibition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  intestinal  tube,  which  is  very  apt, 
as  the  disease  advances,  to  become  adherent  to  the  posterior  wall  of. the  abscess. 
This  event  often  happens  even  when  the  bowel  retains  its  integrity,  as,  indeed, 
it  generally  does,  however  extensive  may  be  the  accumulation,  its  tendency 
being  always  to  the  external  surface.  Owing,  however,  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  pus  is  bound  down  by  the  muscles  and  aponeuroses  it  is  a  long  time  in  com- 
ing to  ahead. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  deep-seated  abscesses  is  sometimes  extremely  obscure, 
especially  in  their  earlier  stipes.     The  most  reliable  phenomena  are,  the  occur- 
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fruit-stone,  nail,  shot,  bristle,  worm,  inspissated  mncas,  or  calcnlous  ooncretion. 
Sometimes  the  obstroction  is  occasioned  by  indurated  feces,  dry,  brittle,  and,  per* 
baps,  incrnsted  with  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime.  Whatever  its  charact^ 
may  be,  it  is  sure,,  if  long  retained,  to  excite  irritation  and  ulceration  in  the  coa&B 
of  the  appendix,  followed  by  adhesions,  and  ultimately,  if  the  morbid  action  is 
not  checked,  by  the  development  of  a  stercoraceous  abscess,  opening  either  ex- 
ternally, into  the  peritoneum,  or  into  some  neighboring  coil  of  intestine. 

The  pus  attending  the  formation  of  an  abscess  of  this  kind  is  generally  of  an 
ill-elaborated  character,  and  excessiyely  fetid,  owing  either  to  the  absorption  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  alimentary  canal,  or  the  actual  adndxture  of  fecal 
matter,  which  sometimes  escapes  in  large  quantities. 

The  disease,  although  most  common  from  the  age  of  twentj  to  that  of  forty,  is 
often  met  with  at  an  early  period.  Males  are  much  more  subject  to  it  tbaa 
females. 

The  symptoms  of  stercoraceous  abscess  are  always  well  marked,  being  ioTt- 
riably  such  as  characterize  the  development  of  phlegmonous  abscess  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  local  distress,  however,  is  generally  more  than  ordinarily 
severe,  owing  to  the  resistance  which  the  accumulating  pus  encounters  from  the 
surrounding  structures.  Great  constitutional  disturbance  is  present ;  the  rigors 
are  violent  ^nd  protracted,  and  the  patient  is  harassed  with  gastric  irritability, 
want  of  sleep,  and  a  sense  of  excessive  prostration.  As  the  matter  advances,  the 
integuments  are  elevated  into  a  distinct  tumor,  exquisitely  tender  to  the  touch, 
and  marked  by  an  erysipelatous  blush,  with  an  appearance  of  oedema,  both  so 
characteristic  of  deep-seated  abscess.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fluid 
is  bound  down,  it  is  seldom  possible  to  detect  fluctuation  until  after  the  diseaM 
has  committed  severe,  if  not  irreparable,  mischief  In  some  cases  air  passes  from 
the  bowel  into  the  abscess,  where  its  presence  may  readily  be  detected  both  by 
the  ear  and  the  finger,  the  part,  on  percussion,  emitting  a  peculiar  tjmpaoilic 
sound. 

The  proper  treatment  of  this  affection  is  an  early  and  free  incision ;  for^  nahm 
the  case  is  met  in  this  way,  the  matter  will  be  sure  to  burrow  more  or  Um 
extensively,  and  may  even  find  vent  by  the  bowel,  thus  eventually  caosiag  a 
stercoraceous  fistule,  since,  notwithstanding  this  occurrence,  the  abscess  will 
ultimately  also  discharge  itself  externally.  Before  the  operation  is  performed, 
the  nature  of  the  disease  should  always  be  carefully  explained  to  the  patient  and 
-his  friends,  lest,  gas  and  pus  escaping,  the  surgeon  should  be  accused  of  baviag 
wounded  the  bowel,  when  the  opening  has  been  made  by  the  pressoro  of  the  pus, 
or  the  ulceration  which  preceded  and  caused  the  abscess. 

Splenic  Abscess. — Abscess  of  the  spleen  should  be  treated  open  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  the  liver.  Of  this  rare  disease  I  have  seen  onlj  one  cate, 
the  patient  being  a  young,  robust  farmer,  who  suffered  immenselj  for  a  forthigfat 
The  spleen  gradually  augmented  in  volume,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
it  projected  over  towards  the  umbilicus,  forming  a  large,  rounded  tanuur,  between 
the  linea  alba  and  the  margin  of  the  ribs.  In  a  short  time  fluctnation  was  pcr> 
ccived,  and,  on  introducing  a  trocar,  about  three  pints  of  fetid,  dark-eolored 
matter  issued  from  the  incision.  The  wound  was  kept  open  for  several  dayiv  bj 
means  of  a  tent ;  but  it  soon  closed,  and,  thence  on,  the  patient's  beahh  begaa 
gradually  to  improve.  The  disease  had  supervened  upon  repeated  attacks  of 
intermittent  fever,  and  was  characterized  by  excessive  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
great  pain  and  tenderness,  and  an  impending  sense  of  saffDcation,  caused,  no 
doubt,  by  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  organ  upon  the  diaphra^gm. 

IleO'Felvic  Abscess, — Finally,  &ere  is  a  form  of  abscess  which  ocoaaoniBy 
supervenes  upon  parturition,  coming  on  witbin  the  first  fortnight  after  delivexyt 
in  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  uterus.  It  differs  fh>m  the  more  ordtsary 
abscess  in  the  iliac  region  in  that  the  matter  is  situated  lower  down  towards  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  or  even  in  the  ilio^ingninal  r^ieSt 
the  fluid  extending,  perhaps,  slightly  beneath  Poupart*s  ligament  Veiy  fte* 
quently,  indeed,  the  matter  is  strictly  lodged  in  the  pelvis,  its  startinf-poiol 
being,  probably,  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uteruSi  the  ovary,  or  the  retroferi- 
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fatal  results.  The  Bigns  of  distinction  are  generally  sufficiently  clear.  In  enlarge- 
ment of  the  gall-bladder,  the  tumor  is  globnlar,  uniformly  hard,  and  situated 
lop^er  down  than  in  hepatic  abscess ;  in  which  the  swelling  is  more  diffused, 
more  painftil,  and  also  more  soft,  generally  fluctuating  at  its.  summit,  while  at 
the  base  it  is  firm  and  resisting. 

4th.  The  puncture  in  hepatic  abscess  should  not  be  direct,  but  valTular,  so  as 
to  exclude  the  ingress  of  the  air,  the  presence  of  which  is  always  a  source  of 
severe  irritation  by  causing  rapid  decomposition  of  the  pus.  To  obviate  this 
effect,  the  operation  should  be  performed  in  the  same  cautious  manner  as  in  para- 
centesis of  the  chest,  with  a  trocar  having  a  canula  furnished  with  a  stopcock 
and  a  bladder.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  where  the  matter  lies  just 
below  the  skin,  ready  at  any  moment  to  discharge  itself. 

Biliary  Abscess. — Abscesses  of  the  gall-bladder  opening  outwardly  are  un- 
common. Their  exciting  cause  is  usnally  external  injury,  or  some  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  evacuation  of  the  bile,  which  thus,  in  consequence  of  its  irri- 
tating properties,  sets  up  inflammation,  terminating  in  suppuration.  As  the  case 
progresses,  adhesions  form  between  the  affected  organ  and  the  walls  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  these,  in  turn,  are  succeeded  by  ulcerative  action,  and  the  discharge  of 
the  matter. 

The  manner  in  which  such  an  abscess  is  developed  is  usually  very  insidious ; 
and,  as  to  its  diagnostics,  they  are  altogether  unreliable.  The  affections  which 
it  is  most  liable  to  simulate  are  abscess,  hydatids,  and  serous  cysts  of  the  liver, 
and  firom  these  it  is  seldom  in  the  power  of  the  surgeon  to  distinguish  it  until  he 
meets  with  the  characteristic  discharge ;  that  is,  bile  mixed  with  pus,  or  pus  and 
gall-stones.  Deep  jaundice,  gastric  irritability,  clayey  stools,  and  high-colored 
nrine  are  prominent  symptoms  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  complaint.  The 
abscess  generally  points  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hypochondrium,  but  a  long  time 
commonly  elapses  before  it  reaches  the  surface.  In  some  cases,  the  matter  per- 
snes  a  very  long  and  devions  route  before  it  finds  an  outlet.  Its  approach  is 
always  preceded  by  great  pain  and  tenderness,  and  by  an  erysipelatous  appear- 
ance of  the  integuments. 

Qall-stones  sometimes  pass  off  by  these  abscesses,  occaMonally  in  large  num- 
bers, followed  by  a  good  recovery,  as  in  a  case  which  I  saw,  along  with  my 
friend  Professor  Miller,  of  Louisville.  The  patient,  a  lady,  aged  forty-one, 
bad  suffered  for  several  years  from  severe  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  with 
inability  to  lie  on  either  side,  but  especially  the  left.  After  some  time  a  hard, 
circumscribed  swelling,  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  appeared  at  the  most  tender 
part,  and,  at  length,  terminated  in  an  abscess,  which,  breaking  externally,  gave 
exit,  at  various  intervals,  altogether  to  thirty-six  biliary  concretions,  of  a  tetra- 
hedral  figure,  perfectly  smooth,  of  a  dark  cinnamon  color,  and  about  the  volume 
of  an  ordinary  cherry.  The  mouth  of  the  abscess  was  situated  on  a  level  with 
the  umbilicus,  five  inches  from  the  middle  line.  In  a  case  more  recently  under 
my  observation,  nine  calculi,  the  largest  upwards  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
were  discharged  from  an  abscess  in  the, right  side,  the  patient,  a  woman,  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age,  making  an  excellent  recovery. 

The  trecUmerU  of  biliary  abscess  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  rigidly  antiphlo- 
gistic, precisely  as  in  abscess  of  the  liver.  Surgical  interference  should  be 
refMned  from  until  the  matter  fairly  points,  or  until  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  character  of  the  local  symptoms,  that  firm  adhesions  have  formed  be- 
tween the  gall-bladder  and  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  If  this  precaution  is 
neglected,  the  fluid  may  pass  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  thus  provoke  fatal 
in&mmation. 

Stercoraceous  Abscess. — ^This  variety  of  abscess,  which,  as  the  name  implies, 
is  connected  with  the  intestinal  tube,  may  occur  in  any  portion  of  the  abdomen, 
but  is  most  common  in  the  right  iliac  region,  from  disease  of  the  colon,  csecum, 
or  vermiform  appendix,  brought  on  by  the  abuse  of  purgatives,  the  impaction  of 
foreign  bodies,  or  external  iiyury.  Cases  occur  in  which  it  is  due  to  perforative 
ulceration  of  the  bowel,  as  a  result  of  typhoid  fever ;  but  the  most  common  cause 
of  all  is  the  lodgement  of  an  extraneous  substance  in  the  cecal  appendix,  as  a 
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which  were  rery  much  stretched  and  attenuated,  its  posterior  boundary  being 
formed  by  the  transverse  fascia,  from  which  it  was  obliged  to  be  separated  with 
great  care.  Its  chief  supply  of  blood  was  derived  from  a  branch  of  the  saperficial 
epigastric  artery,  which  was  enlarged  and  required  a  ligature.  Under  the  micro- 
scope the  tumor  exhibited  all  the  characteristics  of  fibro-plastic  tissue,  inter- 
spersed with  colloid  masses,  of  variable  size,  and  of  an  irregularly  oval  shape, 
their  contents  being,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  granular  matter.  The 
recovery  from  the  operation  was  rapid,  and,  thus  far,  there  has  been  no  tendency 
to  relapse. 

The  cystic  tumor  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  is  very  unconmion.  In  most 
of  the  cases  that  have  hitherto  been  observed,  it  was  deep-seated,  lying  imme- 
diately exterior  to  the  peritoneum.  It  fluctuates,  though  usually  rather  faintly, 
under  pressure,  and  is  capable  of  attaining  so  large  a  bulk  as  to  simulate  ascites, 
or  ovarian  dropsy.  Its  contents  are  of  a  serous  nature.  Its  progress  is  very 
slow  and  painless,  and  the  patient's  health  is  commonly  excellent.  These  cir- 
cumstances will  generally  serve  to  distinguish  this  morbid  growth  from  others  of  a 
more  solid  character,  but,  should  any  doubt  exist  upon  the  subject,  it  will  promptly 
be  dispelled  by  the  use  of  the  exploring  needle.  An  instance  in  which  three  im- 
mense cystic  tumors  existed  simultaneously  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  has  been 
related  by  Dr.  Scott  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  London  Medical  Giizette. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  tumors  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  much  valuable  info^ 
mation  may  be  derived  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  case, 
and  a  thorough  examination  of  the  parts,  the  bowels  having  been  freely  evacuated 
a  short  time  previously.  The  patient  should  lie  upon  his  back,  with  his  limbs 
well  retracted,  and  the  shoulders  elevated,  so  as  to  cause  complete  relaxation  of 
the  abdominal  muscles.  The  tumor  being  now  grasped  with  one  hand,  the 
fingers  of  the  other  may  generally  be  readily  insinuated  beneath  it  if  it  be 
situated  in  the  abdominal  walls,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  convey  an  idea  of 
fixedness,  which  does  not  belong  to  intra-peritoneal  growths.  If  the  patient 
turns  upon  his  side,  the  tumor  will  steadily  maintain  its  position ;  generally,  too, 
there  will  be  a  degree  of  tension  in  the  parts  which  is  altogether  foreign  to 
internal  formations  and  enlargements.  In  the  intra-peritoneal  tumor,  no  matter 
what  may  be  its  character,  the  growth  is  originally  loose,  usually  moving  or 
floating  about  when  the  patient  changes  his  position  in  bed ;  in  the  intra-parietal, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  fixed.  A  g^wth  situated  in  fr*ont  of  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  becomes  more  prominent  when  these  muscles  actively  contract;  no 
change  is  produced  by  this  cause  when  the  tumor  is  developed  in  the  substance 
of  the  muscles  ;  when  the  morbid  mass  lies  behind  the  muscles,  it  is  forced  back* 
wards  at  each  effort,  and  thereby  rendered  less  distinct  When  a  tumor  follovs 
all  the  motions  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  whether  dependent  upon  respiration^ 
pressure,  or  traction,  the  presumption  is  that  it  was  developed  there,  but  when 
it  does  not  obey  them,  the  probability  is  that  it  is  situated  behind  them,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  that  it  has  no  connection  with  them.  The  diagnosis  between  a 
tumor  and  an  abscess  is  readily  determined  by  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the 
absence  or  presence  of  inflammatory  symptoms.  Should  any  doubt  exist  in  regard 
to  the  precise  position  of  the  morbid  growth,  and  an  operation  be  nrgentlj  de- 
manded, an  exploratory  incision  will  be  the  only  thing  likely  to  clear  op  the 
difficulty. 

In  the  extirpation  of  tumors  in  this  situation,  the  incision  should  always  be 
made  as  much  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  abdomen; 
free  use  should  be  made  of  the  grooved  director ;  all  bleeding  vessels  should  be 
tied  as  soon  as  they  are  divided ;  and  unusual  pains  should  be  taken  to  tack 
together,  first,  the  muscular  edges  of  the  wonnd,  and  afterwards  the  Integu- 
meutal,  lest,  when  the  parts  are  healed,  hernia  should  take  place.  The  abdomen 
should  be  well  protected  with  long,  broad  adhesive  strips,  a  compress  and  a 
broad  bandage,  which,  when  the  patient  is  about  to  rise,  should  be  replaced  by 
an  elastic  supporter.  By  observing  these  precautions  all  danger  of  visceral  pro* 
trusion  will  be  effectually  obviated,  however  large  may  have  been  the  wdono. 

When  tho  tumor  is  cystic,  the  best  plan  is  .to  evactiate  its  contentf  by  a  free 
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and  then  mop  ita  inner  ear&ce  thorougblj  with  dilate  tincture  of 
ivdine. 

Professor  N^laton,  In  1862,  described  with  ^eat  accuracy  what  he  calls  the 
fibrons  tumor  of  the  iliac  fosta,  a  growth  which,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  I  have 
neTer  met  with  in  this  situation.  It  usually  occurs  in  young  married  women, 
closclr  resemhles  in  ita  structure  the  fibrous  tumor  of  the  uterus,  and  is  situated 
just  above  Ponpart'a  ligament,  near  the  aatero-snperior  spinous  process,  where 
it  is  generally,  if  not  invariably,  connected  by  a  Bbraus  band  to  the  iliac  bone. 
It  is  solitary,  hard,  elastic,  tardy  io  its  progress,  and  easily  pushed  9,  little  up- 
wards and  backnards  but  not  downwards  or  inwards.  In  volarae  it  varies 
bora  that  of  a  fist  to  that  of  a  ftetal  head.  The  accompanying  pain  is  of  a  lan- 
cinating character,  and  extends  about  in  different  directions,  especially  down  the 
tbigh  and  leg.  The  skin  retains  its  natural  color  and  consistence.  The  tumor 
is  developed  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  tbe  peritoneum  and  the  iliac  fascia. 

In  examining  such  a  tumor  care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  it  with  an 
encbondroma  of  the  iliac  bone,  a  fibrons  tumor  of  the  aterus,  a  collection  of 
feces,  a  glandular  enlargement  of  the  groin,  or  a  tertiary  syphilitic  tumor  in  the 
wall  of  the  abdomen.  Ita  most  important  characteristics  are  its  remarkable 
firmness,  the  fact  that  it  is  always  solitary,  its  great  depth  and  fixedness  in  the 
iliac  region,  the  lancinating  nature  of  the  pain,  its  slow  growth  and  small  size, 
and,  finally,  the  absence  of  tsdema  and  discoloration  of  the  s^in.  The  general 
health  commonly  remains  sound. 

If  the  tumor  is  small,  free  from  pain,  and  slow  of  growth,  it  should  be  let 
alone  ;  otherwise  it  may  be  removed,  care  being  taken,  in  laying  it  bare,  not  to 
wound  the  peritoneum  and  the  iliac  Tessels.  Tne  incisions  should  be  made  in 
the  direction  of  Ponpart's  ligament 

8KT.  Xrv. — A6CITX8  AITD  TAPPIua  Gt  THE  ABBOMZN. 

Tapping  of  the  abdomen  is  required  for  the  removal  of  dropsical  accnmnla- 
tions  of  the  peritoneum  and  the  ovary.  A^  it  is,  in  general,  intended  merely  as 
a  palliative  meaaare,  it  is  never  resorted  to  until  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  ao  con- 
siderable OS  to  occasion  great  local  inconvenience  and  serious  embarrassment  of 
respiration.  It  may  be  performed  at  various  points,  but  the  most  eligible  one  is 
the  lines  alba,  midway  between  the  pubes  and  the  navel.  The  only  objection  to 
pnncturing  the  abdomen  here  is  the  danger  of  perforating  the  urinary  bladder, 
which,  when  distended,  often  rises  some  distance  above  the  pelvis.  Any  mis- 
chief, however,  that  might  be  thus  induced  will  be  effectually  obviated  by  previous 
evacuation  of  tbo  oi^an.  lu  encysted  dropsy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  the 
opening  at  the  side  of  the  abdomen ;  bat  in  doing  this  there  is  danger  of  wonnd- 
ing  the  epigastric  artery,  an  accident  occasionally  followed  by  fatal  results.  In 
ordinary  dropsy,  the  intestines  are  pushed  back  by  the  weight  of  the  fluid,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  trocar.     It  is  only  when  they  have  contracted  adhesions  to  the 
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anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  as  might  happen  when  the  operation  baa  been 
repeatedly  performed  at  the  same  place,  that  they  would  be  at  all  likely  to  suffer. 
The  fluid  of  ascites  may  sometimes  be  safely  and  expeditiously  evacuated  by 
puncturing  the  navel  or  the  sac  of  an  old  umbilical  hernia. 

"Hic  only  instrument  required  for  this  operation  is  a  medium-sized  cylindrical 
trocar,  which  I  gn-atly  prefer  to  the  flat     Some  sui^ons  use  a  thnmb-la&cet  or 
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bistoary  and  a  catheter,  but  the  operation  thus  performed,  while  it  realljr  pos- 
sesses DO  advantage  whatever  over  the  other,  is  always  more  painfal  and  tedious. 
There  should  be  at  hand,  in  addition  to  the  trocar,  a  broad  flaoDe),  muslin,  or 
linen  bandage,  Bplit  at  the  ends,  for  swathing  the  belly,  and  several  basins  for 
receiving  the  water. 

The  patient  sits  semi-ered:  in  bed  with  his  feet  on  a  chair,  or,  what  is  genereUj 
preferable,  especially  if  he  is  weak,  he  lies  on  his  side  near  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
and  the  abdomen  is  sni-rounded  by  the  bandage,  the  ends  of  which  are  crasscd 
behind,  and  given  in  charge  of  two  assistants.     Holding  the  trocar  firmly  in  the 

Fig.  4«. 


right  hand,  with  the  thumb  and  index-finger  resting  upon  the  canals,  the  enrgeon 
plunges  it  into  the  lines  alba,  about  three  inches  above  the  pabes,  and,  by  a  steady, 
forcible  pressure,  pushes  it  through  the  abdominal  walla.  A  sudden  cessktioD 
of  resistance  and  the  escape  of  a  few  drops  of  fluid  announce  the  arrival  of  tbe 
instrument  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  serve  as  a  signal  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  trocar.  The  water  issncs  in  a  foil  stream,  and  the  discharge  is  usnally  com- 
pleted in  a  few  minntes.  To  prevent  syncope,  so  apt  to  follow  the  rapid  removal 
of  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  fluid,  the  ends  of  the  bandage  are  gradDallj 
tightened  by  the  assistAuts,  which  compensates,  in  some  degree,  for  the  loss  of 
support  experienced  by  the  diaphragm,  the  large  vessels,  and  the  abdomtiisl 
viscera.  Occasionally  the  passage  of  water  is  interrupted  by  the  intrusion  of  • 
piece  of  oroentnm,  a  hydatid,  or  a  mass  of  lymph  within  the  cannla.  When  tliis 
happens,  the  obstacle  should  be  removed  by  a  director,  a  laige  probe,  or  a  female 
catheter,  the  latter  of  which  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  retained  in  thf 
abdomen  until  the  discharge  is  completed.  When  the  operation  is  over,  the 
canula  is  carefully  withdrawn,  and  the  puncture  Is  closed  by  adhesive  strips,  tbe 
ends  of  the  roller  being  pinned  firmly  over  a  thick  napkin,  to  afford  dne  support 
to  the  parts,  and  to  prevent  rapid  reaccumulation. 

The  only  accidente  at  all  likely  to  happen  in  this  operation  are  syncope  aod 
hemorrhage.  Of  these,  the  first  is  to  be  prevented  by  a  proper  tightening  of 
the  bandage,  in  proportion  as  the  water  is  evacuated,  and  tbe  second,  by  makiDj; 
the  puncture  at  the  linea  alba,  where  there  is  no  important  vessel.  It  ispmsiblc 
that  a  copious  hemorrhage  may  occasionally  proceed  from  injnry  of  one  of  ibe 
arteries  of  the  omentum  ;  but  such  an  occnrrenco  mast  be  very  rare,  and  does 
not,  of  course,  admit  of  any  remedy,  since  the  true  nature  of  the  case  will  seldoni 
be  revealed  until  after  death.  Should  the  epigastric  arteir  be  wounded,  and  the 
blood  issue  externally,  the  opening  nade  by  tbe  trocar  should  be  plugged  with 
a  bougie,  or  piece  of  wood,  wrapped  with  linen.  This  expedient  tailing,  the 
vessel  is  exposed,  and  included  in  a  ligature. 

When  the  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  tap  a  female,  especially  a  young,  tmiaar- 
ried  one,  or  one  whose  husband  has  long  been  absent,  he  should  not  be  too  eapr 
to  enter  upon  the  undertaking,  but  assure  himself  well  beforehand  that  th« 
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patient  is  not  laboring  under  pregnancy,  instead  of  ascites.     For  want  of  this 

Precaution,  accidents  have  often  occurred,  as  ludicrous  as  they  were  disreputable. 
he  best  way  to  avoid  this  "  dry  tapping,"  as  it  has  been  not  inaptly  termed,  is 
to  inntitute  a  careful  examination  into  the  condition  of  the  month  and  neck  of 
the  uterus,  if  not  also  of  the  nipple,  and  to  auscultate  the  abdomen,  with  a  view 
to  the  detection  of  the  foetal  and  placental  sounds.  This  precaution  will  be  more 
particularly  necessary,  if  the  patient  is  in  excellent  health,  and  has,  withal,  a 
ruddy  complexion,  phenomena  which  are  never  present  in  well-established  ascites. 
If  pregnancy  exist,  the  hand,  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  suddenly  applied  to 
the  tumor,  will  generally  cause  instantaneous  motion  of  the  child,  thus  at  once 
revealing  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  The  distinction  between  abdominal  and 
ovarian  dropsy  will  receive  special  attention  in  the  chapter  on  the  diseases  of 
the  female  genital  organs. 

8E0T.  XV. — FISTTJLES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

The  abdomen  is  liable  to  different  kinds  of  fistnles,  of  which  the  principal  are 
the  gastric,  intestinal,  and  biliary.  Generally  caused  by  wounds,  ulceration,  or 
gangrene,  they  give  rise  to  various  accidents,  and  always  heal  with  great  diffi- 
culty ;  indeed,  in  many  cases,  they  effectually  resist  every  method  of  treatment 
that  has  yet  been  devised  for  their  relief. 

1.  Oastric  Fislule, — A  gastric  fistule  generally  occupies  the  epigastric  region, 
and  is,  consequently,  always  very  short.  Although  various  kinds  of  injury  may 
produce  it,  the  more  severe  and  unmanageable  forms  are  usually  the  result  of 
gunshot  wounds,  attended  with  more  or  less  loss  of  substance  of  the  muscular 
Btracture  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  case  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  the  fistule  was 
occasioned  by  a  charge  of  buckshot,  which,  tearing  away  the  integument  at  the 
inferior  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  opened  the  pleural  cavity,  and  entered 
the  great  cul-de-sac  of  the  stomach  through  the  diaphragm.  The  immense  gap 
thus  made  gradually  cicatrized,  but  left  a  permanent  opening,  about  four-fifths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  usually  closed  by  a  circular  fold  of  protruding 
mucous  membrane.  Upon  pushing  back  this  valve-like  fold,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach. may  readily  be  extracted  for  examination. 

A  fistule  of  the  stomach  is,  in  general,  easily  distinguished  by  its  situation, 
and  by  the  nature  of  its  discharges,  consisting  of  mucus,  gastric  juice,  and 
various  kinds  of  ingesta.  Flatulence  and  dyspepsia  are  usually  present  in 
greater  or  less  degree, 

A  gastric  fistule,  caused  by  organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  is,  of  course,  incu- 
rable ;  and  a  similar  remark  is  applicable  to  all  attacks  of  this  kind,  accompanied 
with  great  loss  of  substance.  Closure,  on  the  contrary,  may  reasonably  be  hoped 
for  when  the  sinus  is  very  small ;  for  then  restoration  is  sometimes  effected  spon- 
taneously, or  under  very  simple  treatment.  The  most  appropriate  local  remedies, 
apart  from  cleanliness,  are  stimulating  injections,  and  occasional  cauterization 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  Little,  if,  indeed,  any  benefit,  is  to  be  expected  from 
refreshing  the  edges  of  the  breech,  and  approximating  them  by  suture.  Special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  patient's  diet  and  the  condition  of  his  system. 
When,  in  consequence  of  extraordinary  loss  of  substance,  the  case  is  irremedi- 
able, the  parts  should  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  by  means  of  a  suitable 
obturator.  St.  Martin,  whom  I  saw  upwards  of  twenty-five  years  after  his  acci- 
dent, had  all  along  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  really  did  not  seem,  at  the  time 
referred  to,  to  experience  any  material  inconvenience. 

2.  Biliary  Fistule. — Biliary  fistule  is  usually  caused  by  ulceration  of  the  gall- 
bladder, leading  to  adhesion  between  this  reservoir  and  the  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
the  primary  disease  itself  being  produced  either  by  ordinary  inflammation,  or  by 
obstrnction  of  the  cystic  duct  by  inspissated  bile,  a  biliary  concretion,  or  the 
pressure  of  some  tumor.  A  similar  effect  may  be  occasioned  by  an  abscess  of 
the  liver  opening  externally,  or  by  gunshot  and  other  wounds  of  this  organ. 

The  most  common  situation  of  the  fistule  is  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  but 
cases  occur,  although  they  are  rare,  in  which  it  is  found  lower  down  or  farther  in 
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towards  the  middle  line.  Its  course  is  generally  somewhat  deyious,  and  its 
diameter  so  small  as  hardlj  to  admit  a  common-sized  quill,  espedalij  if  some 
time  has  elapsed  since  its  formation. 

The  discharge  from  a  biliary  fistula  consists  eiUier  of  pure  bile,  or  of  bile 
mixed  with  pus  and  mucus,  the  quantity  in  the  twenty-four  hours  varying  from 
a  few  drops  to  several  drachms,  according  to  the  size  of  the  sinus.  Sometimes  a 
probe  may  readily  be  passed  along  the  abnormal  passage  into  the  gall-bladder  or 
into  a  hepatic  abscess.  The  general  health  is  usually  a  good  deal  disordered,  the 
patient  being  sallow,  flatulent,  dyspeptic,  constipated,  and  colicky. 

In  a  case  which  I  recently  attended  wHh  Dr.  S.  C.  Sharp,  of  Kensington,  the 
patient,  a  woman  aged  forty-eight,  had  Ikbored  under  a  biliary  fistule  for  nearly 
five  years.  It  had  been  caused  by  a  large  hepaUc  abscess,  followed  by  the  dis- 
charge of  seventeen  calculi,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  that  of  a  horseHchestant 
with  a  smooth  surface,  and  of  an  irregular,  triangular  shape.  Their  composJtion 
was  chiefly  cholesterine.  Mucus  and  pus,  mixed  with  bile,  continued  to  flow 
from  the  side  for  upwards  of  four  years,  when  the  discharge  materially  diminished, 
but  the  pain  and  distress  greatly  increased.  A  probe  inserted  into  the  siniis 
readily  detected  two  concretions,  which  I  removed  by  enlarging  the  passage  with 
a  blunt-pointed  bistoury.  They  were  each  about  the  size  of  a  small  nutmeg,  of 
the  same  appearance  as  the  other,  and  situated  in  a  pouch  two  inches  and  a  half 
below  the  surface.  No  untoward  symptoms  followed  the  operation,  and  the  case, 
when  last  heard  from,  was  progressing  favorably. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection  little  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  topical 
means.  Now  and  then  a  spontaneous  cure  takes  place,  but  the  great  majori^  of 
instances  remain  unrelieved  until  the  patient  is  either  worn  out  by  the  concomi- 
tant irritation,  or  dies  of  some  intercurrent  disease,  perhaps  years  after  the  ti>- 
pearance  of  the  fistule.  All  cases  depending  upon  permanent  obstruction  of  the 
cystic  dnct  must  necessarily  be  of  this  nature.  Any  plastic  operation  wonld,  of 
course,  be  utterly  futile  ;  for,  independently  of  the  impossibility  of  reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  abnormal  passage,  the  constant  exit  of  bile  would  inevitably  be 
fatal  to  the  adhesive  process.  Should  gall-stones  appear  in  the  fistulous  track, 
they  must  be  promptly  extracted. 

3.  Intestinal  Fistule. — Intestinal  fistule,  generally,  but  improperly,  termed 
artificial  or  abnormal  anus,  is  usually  the  result  of  gangrene  of  the  bowel  from 
the  pressure  exerted  upon  it  by  the  stricture  in  strangulated  hernia.  It  may  al^ 
follow  upon  a  wound  of  the  bowel,  and  upon  stercoraceons  abscess.  However 
produced,  it  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  inguinal,  scrotal,  and  femonU 
regions,  in  connection  with  the  small  bowel  A  bad  form  of  fistule  occasionally 
arises  ft'om  ulceration  of  the  csecum  or  vermiform  appendix. 

In  the  fistule  caused  by  mortification,  consequent  upon  strangulated  hernia, 
the  two  ends  of  the  bowel  lie  in  immediate  contact  with  each  other,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sac,  like  the  tubes  of  a  double-barrel  gun,  their  junction  being  formed 
by  their  contiguous  walls,  each,,  of  course,  consisting  of  four  layers.  Dming  the 
inflammation  which  precedes  the  sloughing  process,  the  outer  or  serous  soriaces 
become  firmly  adherent,  not  only  to  each  other,  but  also  to  the  edges  of  the  open- 
ing in  the  abdomen ;  hence,  when  the  bowel  gives  way,  there  is  no  danger  of  fecal 
extravasation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  junction  of  the  two  cjlindere  hcfe 
referred  to  forms  a  kind  of  angular,  spur-like  process,  ridge,  or  buttress,  which 
opposes  an  effectual  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  upper  portioo 
of  the  bowel  into  the  lower,  which,  in  consequence,  soon  becomes  empty  Mod 
collapsed.  As  the  patient  has  no  control  over  his  feces,  they  have  an  inoessaot 
tendency  to  escape,  thus  not  only  irritating  and  annoying  him,  but,  what  is  worse, 
rendering  him  an  object  of  disgust  alike  to  himself  and  to  all  around.  Moreover, 
he  ordinarily  suffers  from  prolapse  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gut,  mon 
especially  of  the  superior  extremity,  and,  if  the  opening  happens  to  be  situated  high 
up  in  the  canal,  there  is  danger  that  his  general  health  may  become  seriously 
affected  from  the  want  of  proper  nourishment,  in  consequence  of  the  premature 
escape  of  the  ingesta.  Flatulence,  pain,  and  iddigestion  are  also  common  «ti»ml- 
ants  upon  intestinal  fistule.     It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  ridge  between  the  two 
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q-liadera  is  nsuBlly  much  less  dietinct  when  the  accident  supervenes  upon  a 
womid  or  the  bowel,  or  a  Btercoraceous  abscess,  than  whea  it  is  caused  by  morti- 
fication. 

The  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  the  ends  of  the  hove]  lie, 
ii  of  TBriable  diameter,  shape,  and  depth,  and  is  encircled  bj  thick,  irregular 
edges,  generally  more  or  less  everted,  or  eyerted  at  one  point  and  iuTerted  at 
■Qotber.  The  surface  immediately  around,  from  the  constant  contact  of  fecal 
matter,  bile,  and  mucus,  is  usnally  red,  inflamed,  chapped,  or  ulcerated,  and  so 
tender  as  to  cause  considerable  suffering.  At  the  bottom  of  the  opening  the  two 
extremities  of  the  bowel  are  closely  embraced  by  a  kind  of  membranous  pouch, 
technically  termed  the  infundibnium  or  fbnnel,  of  a  firm,  dense  structure,  from 
one  to  two  lines  in  thinness,  and  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  proper  hernial 

The  treatment  of  intestinal  fistnle,  occasioned  by  strangulated  hernia,  natnrally 
dirldes  itself  into  palliative  and  radical.  The  first  consists  in  promoting  the 
eomfort  of  the  patient,  by  strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  preventing  the  too  early 
«seape  of  the  iDgesta,  and  combating  saci)  accidents  or  complications  as  are  liable 
to  arise  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  use  of  a  well-adjusted  truss,  fur- 
nished with  a  broad  pad  to  maintain  equable  pressure  upon  the  parts,  will  not 
only  afford  great  comfort,  but  may  occasionally,  especially  if  the  spur-like  pro- 
cess between  the  two  cylinders  is  not  too  large  or  prominent,  even  effect  a 
radical  cure.  When  the  case  is  irremediable,  or  nnnsually  troublesome,  a  re- 
ceptacle, mode  of  gutta-percha  lined  with  silver,  must  be  worn,  the  vessel  being 
frequently  emptied  and  cleaned. 

The  radical  cure  may  be  attempted  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  by  means  of  the 
seton,  as  originally  suggested  by  Physick  and  Schmalkalken,  or  with  the 
enterotome,  as  practised  by  Dnpaytren.  The  object  of  both  is  to  destroy  the 
ipnr-like  process  between  the  two  intestinal  cylinders,  so  as  to  r&«stablish  the 
natnral  route  of  the  feces,  and,  when  this  is  accomplished,  the  closure  and  cica- 
trizstion  of  the  abnormal  opening  soon  follow.     The  seton,  which  is  best  adapted 
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Fig.  448. 


to  the  milder  forms  of  the  affection,  may  consist  of  a  piece  of  narrow  braid  or  a 
•tout  gum-elastic  thread,  introduced  with  a  short,  carved  needle  mounted  npon 
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a  handle.  It  should  be  carried  to  a  considerable  height,  in  through  one  tube  Md 
out  at  the  other,  and  be  retained  for  several  weeks,  or  until  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  ^rm  union  between  the  two  cylinders,  when  all  that  portioa 
of  the  septum  lying  below  the  foreign  body  is  cut  away. 

The  enterotome,  fig.  447,  consists  of  two  serrated  blades,  a  male  and  a  female, 
about  six  inches  in  length,  united  by  a  movable  pivot,  and  brought  together  by 
a  screw  passed  through  the  ends  of  the  handles.  Fig.  448  exhibits  the  applica> 
tion  of  the  instrument  to  the  spur-like  process  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
cylinders,  one  blade  being  inserted  into  the  upper,  and  the  other  into  the  lower, 
cylinder.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pressure  in  the  first  instance  is  not 
too  firm,  otherwise  very  serious  suffering,  if  not  death,  may  result  The  proper 
plan  is  to  tighten  it  gradually  from  day  to  day,  until  it  has  cut  its  way  effectually 
through  the  septum.  If,  notwithstanding  this,  the  patient  experience  moch 
pain,  free  use  should  be  made  of  anodynes,  strict  watch  being  kept  all  the  while 
upon  the  peritoneum.  Moreover,  it  will  always  be  well,  before  commenciDg 
such  an  operation,  to  subject  the  patient  to  a  certain  degree  of  preparatory  treat- 
ment, in  order  that  he  may  be  the  better  able  to  bear  up  under  its  effects.  The 
instrument  may  usually  be  taken  off  in  from  six  to  eight  days. 

The  adjoining  cut,  fig.  449,  exhibits  an  enterotome  which  I  devised  many  yean 
ago,  while  treating  a  case  of  artificial  anus  consequent  upon  a  wound  of  the 

Fig.  449. 


The  aathor'i  enterotome. 

small  bowel.  It  fulfilled  the  indication  most  admirably.  It  is  much  lighter  and 
smaller  than  that  of  Dupuytren,  whjle  the  pressure  which  it  is  capable  of  exert- 
ing is  very  great  It  consists  of  two  blades,  brought  together  by  a  strong  slide, 
and  terminating  each  in  a  ring  deeply  notched  on  the  inner  surface. 

Of  41  cases  of  this  operation,  performed  by  Dupuytren  and  other  surgeou, 
38  survived,  and  3  died ;  one  from  peritonitis,  one  ffom  indigestion,  and  one  from 
fecal  effusion.  Of  the  former  29  were  radically  cured  in  from  two  to  six  months, 
but  the  rest  retained,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done,  fistulous  openings,  which 
compelled  them  constantly  to  wear  a  compress  and  bandage,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  air,  mucus,  bile,  and  even  feces.  Three-fourths  of  the  cases  had  been 
caused  by  gangrene  from  strangulated  hernia,  and  the  remainder  by  penetrating 
wounds,  attended  with  more  or  less  loss  of  substance  of  the  tube. 

An  intestinal  fistule  caused  by  a  wound  of  the  bowel,  is  always  extremely 
difficult  to  cure,  owing  to  the  small  size,  or  entire  absence,  of  the  intervening 
spur  not  admitting  of  the  ready  application  of  the  seton  or  enterotome.  In  an 
intractable  case  of  this  kind  under  my  charge  some  years  ago,  I  was  stxongly 
tempted  to  liberate  the  bowel  from  its  attachments,  and  either  to  sew  up  the 
opening,  or  to  excise  a  small  portion,  prior  to  restoring  it  to  the  abdomen.  The 
patient's  indisposition  to  submit  to  the  operation  was  the  only  thing  that  pre* 
vented  me  from  carrying  out  my  design. 

When  the  fistule  has  been  occasioned  by  ulceration  of  the  bowe]«  or  by  ft 
stercoraceous  abscess,  especially  if  it  is  connected  with  the  cscum  or  colon,  gmt 
benefit,  often  followed  by  a  permanent  cure,  will  be  derived  from  a  rigid  and 
protracted  observance  of  the  prone  position,  as  originally  suggested  by  Sir  B. 
C.  Brodie.  The  opening  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  of  these  cases  existit  at  tba 
posterior  surface  of  the  tube ;  hence  if  the  patient  lies  constantly  on  h»  abdo- 
men, the  fecal  matter  will  gradually  cease  to  escape,  and  an  opportonUy  will 
thus  be  afforded  the  fistule  to  close. 

Finally,  when,  after  the  feces  have  resumed  their  natural  route,  the  external 
opening  refuses  to  heal,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  effect  its  dofiure  by  a  denno* 
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plastic  operatioa,  the  flap  being  borrowed  from  the  neighboring  parts.  In  general, 
however,  the  effort  will  prove  abortive,  owing  to  the  difficnity  of  preserving  the 
flap  from  the  contact  of  intestinal  matter.  Instances  of  cnre,  in  these  obstinate 
cases,  by  the  repeated  and  carefhl  application  of  the  actnal  cautery,  have  been 
reported  by  Dieffenbach  and  others. 

8BCT.  XVI. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  UMBILICUS. 

The  only  affections  of  the  nmbilicus  deserving  of  notice  in  a  work  of  this  kind 
are  ulceration,  hemorrhage,  fnngoas  excrescences,  serous  cysts,  carcinoma,  and 
&stales. 

1.  Ulceration  of  the  navel  is  almost  peculiar  to  early  infancy,  and  is  usually 
occasioned  by  neglect  of  cleanliness,  or  rude  traction  of  the  cord  with  a  view  of 
expediting  its  separation.  Varying  in  degree  from  the  merest  excoriation  to  a 
deep  spreading  sore,  it  is  always  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  adjacent  parts, 

Kin,  tenderness,  discoloration,  and  a  thin,  ichorous,  acrid,  and  offensive  discharge. 
le  disease,  although  in  general  readily  amenable  to  treatment,  is  sometimes 
exceedingly  obstinate  and  rebellious,  lasting  for  many  years,  now  receding  and 
almost  entirely  disappearing,  and  then  again  breaking  out  afresh,  and  proceed- 
ing with  all  its  former  energy.  Occasionally  an  ulcer  of  this  kind  is  the  seat  of 
a  periodical  hemorrhage,  vicarious  of  the  menses ;  and  cases  occur  in  which  it  is 
eridently  of  an  eczcmatous  nature,  influenced  in  its  origin  and  march  by  a  stru- 
moQs  condition  of  the  system. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  will  be  greatly  promoted,  in  most  cases,  by  an 
occasional  laxative,  in  union  with  an  antacid.  When  the  patient  is  pale  and 
debilitated,  the  use  of  tonics  will  be  necessary.  The  best  topical  remedies  are 
mild  astringent  lotions,  such  aa  solutions  of  zinc,  lead,  or  copper,  either  alone  or 
combined  with  tannin.  Turner's  cerate,  or  the  dilute  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of 
mercary.  Dusting  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  with  calomel,  or  covering  it  with  dry 
lint,  sometimes  answers  better  than  anything  else.  In  all  cases  the  greatest 
attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness.  When  the  sore  is  prevented  from  heal- 
ing by  orerhanging  integument,  hardly  anything  short  of  the  removal  of  the 
reduudant  structure  will  suffice,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  retain  the  secretions 
and  tends  to  rub  and  irritate  the  raw  surface.  When  the  affection  extends  into 
adult  life,  a  mild  mercurial  course  may  be  required. 

2.  Hemorrhage  of  the  navel  is  sometimes  met  with,  generally  about  the  time 
of  the  detachment  of  the  cord,  in  delicate,  sickly  infants.  If  not  speedily  arrested 
it  may  terminate  fatally,  as  I  have  known  it  to  do  in  several  cases.  The  most 
effectual  remedy  is  the  twisted  suture.  In  the  milder  cases  the  object  may  some- 
times be  attained  by  the  use  of  persulphate  of  iron  aided  by  the  compress  and 
bandage. 

3.  The  fungoid  tumor  of  the  umbilicus  is  easily  recognized  by  its  florid, 
▼iolaceous  or  purple  color,  by  its  soft  consistence,  and  by  its  rounded  or  conical 
^ape.  It8  volume  ranges  from  that  of  a  cherry  to  that  of  a  small  fig,  its  base 
being  at  one  time  narrow,  at  another  broad  or  expanded.  It  generally  pro- 
trudes from  the  centre  of  the  navel,  although  occasionally  it  is  deeply  buried  at 
it*  bottom,  with  very  little  or  no  discharge,  and  without  any  appearance  of 
ulceration  or  of  inflammation  in  the  surroundingparts.  When  rudely  touched  or 
irritated,  it  is  very  apt  to  bleed.  Occasionally  there  is  an  aperture  at  its  summit, 
idmitting  of  the  passage  of  a  fine  probe,  bat  of  no  escape  of  fluid.  I  recently  had 
onder  my  care  a  lady,  forty-seven  years  old,  who  has  had  a  tumor  of  this  kind 
from  birth.  It  first  became  sore  during  one  of  her  pregnancies,  and  has  continued 
to  trouble  her  more  or  less  ever  since.  It  is  about  the  volume  of  a  strawberry, 
of  a  florid  color,  tuberculated  on  the  surface,  and  the  constant  seat  of  a  thin,  fetid 
discharge,  occasionally  attended  with  a  g^d  deal  of  pure  blood.  It  is  sometimes 
quite  painfdl,  and  now  and  then  it  is  covered  with  a  scab. 

Remuvnl  is  effected  with  chromic  acid,  applied  once  every  other  day ;  aided, 
if  necessary,  by  the  ligature,  especially  when  the  morbid  gprowth  is  adherent  by  a 
luuTow  pedicle.     When  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  tumor  may  be  shaved  off  with 
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the  knife,  repullnlation  being  prevented  by  nitrate  of  silver,  astringent  lotions, 
and  other  suitable  remedies. 

4.  A  cyst  containing  water  is  occasionaUy  met  with  at  the  nmbilicnB,  and  maj 
acquire  a  considerable  balk.  The  tumor  is  soft,  elastic,  and  flactuating,  free  front 
pain,  and  slightly  translucent.  Its  seat  is  apparently  in  the  subperitoneal  cellultr 
tissue.  The  only  disease  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  is  umbilical 
hernia,  but  from  this  it  may  always  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  history,  bj 
its  consistence,  and  by  its  fixedness,  or  our  inability  to  push  it  into  the  abdommai 
cavity.  In  cases  of  doubt  recourse  is  had  to  the  exploring  needle.  The  proper 
remedy  is  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst,  and  the  injection  of  tincture  of 
iodine,  as  in  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  hydrocele. 

5.  The  existence  of  carcinoma  of  the  navel  is  extremely  uncommon,  and  were 
it  not  that  its  occurrence  here  exhibits  some  important  practical  peculiarities  it 
would  not  be  entitled  to  distinct  notice.  The  principal  form  in  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  observed  is  the  scirrhous,  commencing  as  a  small,  indurated  growth 
in  the  cicatricial  tissue,  from  which  it  gradually  extends,  on  the  one  haod,  to  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  substance,  and,  on  the  other,  by  means  of  the  fibroas  stnus 
tures  of  the  umbilicus,  to  the  peritoneum.  The  tumor,  which  is  nearly  always 
very  tardy  in  its  progress,  and  which  is  met  with  chiefly  in  old  subjects,  is  of 
great  hardness,  and  the  seat  of  sharp,  lancinating  pains ;  circumstances  by  whkh 
it  may  always  be  readily  distinguished  from  other  diseases.  The  skin  is  of  a 
purple  or  violaceous  color,  and  finally  yields  to  ulceration,  followed  by  a  tUs, 
ichorous,  fetid  discharge.  The  growth  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  super- 
ficial, but  a  more  thorough  exploration  soon  shows  that  it  extends  inwards 
towards  the  abdominal  cavity,  one  portion  occupying  the  subcutaneoos  cellolir 
tissue,  and  the  other  the  subperitoneal,  the  shape  of  the  mass  resembling  that 
of  a  shirt-stud,  the  constricted  part  corresponding  with  the  navel.  The  treat- 
ment is  limited  to  pailiation,  excision  being  improper,  as  it  could  not,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  tumor,  be  effected  without  the  risk  of  peritonitis. 

A  case  of  encephaloid  tumor  of  the  umbilicus,  circumscribed,  weU^efined^aad 
about  the  volume  of  a  large  almond,  has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Storer,  of 
Boston,  as  having  occurred  in  a  woman,  forty  years  of  age.  It  exhibited  doriog 
life  all  the  features  of  an  ordinary  umbilical  hernia. 

6.  Stercoraceous,  urinary  and  other  fistules  are  sometimes  met  with  at  the 
umbilicus,  but  their  occurrence,  besides  presenting  nothing  pecoUar,  is  so  Dih 
common  as  not  to  require  any  special  notice. 

In  the  veatco-urachal  Jistule,  the  urachus,  which  connects  the  smnniit  of  the 
bladder  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  remains  pervious,  and  thus  allows 
the  urine  to  escape  at  the  umbilicus.  The  affection  is  nearly  always  congeoitaL 
The  orifice  of  the  fistule  is  indicated  by  a  soft,  reddish  papilla^  and,  in  geoeraL 
readily  admits  of  the  introduction  of  a  probe  into  the  bladder.  A  case  has  been 
related  in  which  such  a  passage  was  the  seat  of  a  ring-shaped  calculoa,  fbrm«d 
round  a  hair.  When  the  fistule  proves  troublesome  a  cure  may  nsaally  be  easily 
effected  by  paring  the  edges  of  its  orifice,  and  approximating  them  with  the  hare- 
lip suture. 

SECT.  XVn. — GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  ABDOMINAL  AFFECTIONS. 

There  are  few  surgeons,  however  skilfbl  or  experienced,  who  are  not  at  tfrnff 
sadly  perplexed  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  abdominal  affections.  These  aftts 
tions  are  not  only  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  greatly  diversified  in  their  charitf* 
ter,  and  it  is  therefore  of  paramount  importance  that  they  should  be  aeeoratehr 
distinguished  from  each  other.  Several  of  them,  inde^,  sonetimefl  coexbt, 
thus  not  a  little  augmenting  the  embarrassment  Moreover,  serious  difB<«a1tj 
occasionally  arises  in  determining  whether  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  pirieti« 
or  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

The  surgical  affections  of  the  abdomen  may,  diagnostically  viewedi  be  diridfd 
into  two  distinct  classes  : — 1.  The  acute  ]  and  2,  the  chronic.  The  torma  coa- 
sist  principally  of  abscesses,  hernia,  peritonltiSi  and  retention  of  orioe;  the 
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latter,  of  different  morbid  growths,  enlargements,  and  effusions,  together  with 
certaio  palsations  closely  simulating  those  occasioned  by  aneurism. 

In  all  explorations  of  this  kind  the  bowels  should  be  thoroughly  evacuated  as 
a  prelimioary  measure,  and  the  surgeon  should  rapidly  recall  to  mind  the  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  abdomen  with  their  respective  contents.  The  patient  should 
lie  Qpoa  bis  back,  or  alternately  upon  his  back  and  side,  the  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men should  be  thoroughly  relaxed  by  elevating  the  shoulders  and  thighs,  and  all 
the  manipulations — palpation  and  percussion — should  be  performed  with  the 
Qtmosi  gentleness,  otherwise  they  will  be  sure  to  occasion  suffering,  and  so  mar 
the  resolt  The  patient's  mind  should  be  diverted  as  much  as  possible,  and  no 
mistaken  notions  of  delicacy  should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  object  of 
the  exploration.  If  one  examination  does  not  suffice,  another  should  be  insti- 
toted,  and  thus  the  investigation  should  be  continued  until  the  diagnosis  of  the 
case  has  been  satisfactorily  determined.  Sometimes  chloroform  may  advanta- 
geonsly  be  exhibited^  especially  when  there  is  extraordinary  rigidity  of  the 
abdominal  muscles. 

Abscesaen  of  the  abdomen  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  phlegmonous  nature,  and 
are  attended  by  the  ordinary  signs  of  such  affections.  They  may  be  developed 
Just  beneath  the  surface,  among  the  muscles,  or  immediately  exterior  to  the 
peritoneum.  Sometimes  they  are  stercoraceous,  hepatic,  splenic,  ovarian,  or 
pelvic  Rigors  always  occur  when  the  matter  is  deep-seated,  or  slow  in  finding 
an  outlet,  followed  by  hectic  irritation,  and  rapid  emaciation.  An  abscess  in 
the  epigastrium  and  in  the  left  side  of  the  liver  may  receive  a  direct  impulse  from 
the  aortA,  and  thus  simulate  aneurism.  The  stercoraceous  abscess  is  most  com- 
mon in  the  groin  and  in  the  right  iliac  region ;  in  the  former,  as  a  consequence 
of  strangulated  hernia,  in  the  latter  of  disease  of  the  csDcum  and  vermiform 
appendix. 

HemtQ  is  most  frequent  in  the  groin,  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh, 
and  at  the  umbilicus.  If  reducible,  it  will  be  found  to  be  soft  and  gaseous,  or 
partly  soft  and  partly  hard,  as  when  it  contains  omentum,  to  receive  an  impulse 
on  coughing,  and  to  return  with  a  gurgling  noise.  When  strangulated,  the 
tumor  is  tender  and  painful,  or  soon  becomes  so,  the  bowels  are  constipated, 
colicky  pains  are  expenenced,  and  at  length  stercoraceous  vomiting  ensues. 
Reduction  is  attended  with  more  or  less  difficulty.  Inguinal  hernia  is  some- 
times closely  simulated  by  an  undescended  testicle,  suddenly  taking  on  inflam- 
mation, and  a  similar  effect  may  be  produced  here,  as  well  as  in  the  thigh,  by  a 
diseased  lymphatic  ganglion.  Occasionally  these  affections  coexist  Whenever 
tjiaptoms  of  strangulation  occur,  the  judicious  surgeon  will  not  fail  to  seek  for 
hernia,  intussusception  of  the  bowel,  or  visceral  disease.  Finally,  hernia  is 
sometimes  simulated  by  psoas  abscess,  pointing  either  above  or  below  Poupart's 
ligament. 

Acute  peritonitiSf  whether  the  result  of  external  injury,  strangulated  hernia, 
fecal  extravasation,  cold,  or  tuberculosis,  is  characterized  by  excessive  tender- 
ness on  pressure  of  the  abdomen,  retraction  of  the  thighs,  collapse  of  the  features, 
tympanites,  gastric  irritability,  and  a  small,  hard,  wiry,  frequent  pulse. 

A  distended  bladder,  from  retained  urine,  might  be  mistaken  for  ascites  or 
ovarian  dropsy,  but  such  errors  can  only  happen  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
ignorant  and  careless  observer.  In  general,  the  history  alone  of  the  case  is 
quite  sufficient  to  establish  its  true  character. 

Disierman  of  the  abdomen  may  be  produced  by  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
gas  in  the  intestinal  tube,  and  urine  in  the  bladder.  In  the  first  case,  the  col- 
lection generally  occurs  slowly,  and  is  nearly  always  dependent  upon  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  liver,  spleen,  peritoneum,  or  large  vessels.  Its  presence  is 
indicated  by  dulness  on  percussion,  by  fluctuation,  and  by  the  gravitation  of  the 
fluid  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  during  the  erect,  and  to  the  posterior  and 
lateral  aspects  of  the  cavity,  during  the  recumbent,  posture.  The  existence  of 
gas,  mcteorism,  or  tympanites,  is  declared  by  a  hollow,  drum-like  sound  on  per- 
cussion, generally  perceptible  over  the  entire  abdomen,  and  by  the  unalterable 
condition  of  the  tumor  during  change  of  posture.     The  tympanites  is  sometimes 
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the  knife,  repnllulation  being  prevented  by  nitrate  of  silver,  astringent  lotions, 
and  other  8oitable  remedies. 

4.  A  cyst  containing  water  is  occasionallj  met  with  at  the  nmbilicns,  and  may 
acquire  a  considerable  bulk.  The  tumor  is  soft,  elastic,  and  flactuating,  free  from 
pain,  and  slightly  translucent.  Its  seat  is  apparently  in  the  subperitoneal  cellular 
tissue.  The  only  disease  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  is  umbilical 
hernia,  but  from  this  it  may  always  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  history,  by 
its  consistence,  and  by  its  fixedness,  or  our  inability  to  push  it  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  In  cases  of  doubt  recourse  is  had  to  the  exploring  needle.  The  proper 
remedy  is  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst,  and  the  ixgection  of  tincture  of 
iodine,  as  in  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  hydrocele. 

5.  The  existence  of  carcinoma  of  the  navel  is  extremely  uncommon,  and  were 
it  not  that  its  occurrence  here  exhibits  some  important  practical  peculiarities  it 
would  not  be  entitled  to  distinct  notice.  The  principal  form  in  which  it  haa 
hitherto  been  observed  is  the  scirrhous,  commencing  as  a  small,  indurated  growth 
in  the  cicatricial  tissue,  from  which  it  gradually  extends,  on  the  one  band,  to  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  substance,  and,  on  the  other,  by  means  of  the  fibrons  strae- 
tures  of  the  umbilicus,  to  the  peritoneum.  The  tumor,  which  is  nearly  alfrayi 
very  tardy  in  its  progress,  and  which  is  met  with  chiefly  in  old  subjects,  is  of 
great  hardness,  and  the  seat  of  sharp,  lancinating  pains ;  circumstances  by  whkh 
it  may  always  be  readily  distinguished  fVom  other  diseases.  The  skin  is  of  a 
purple  or  violaceous  color,  and  finally  yields  to  ulceration,  followed  by  a  thin, 
ichorous,  fetid  discharge.  The  growth  would  seem,  at  first  sig^t,  to  be  soper- 
ficial,  but  a  more  thorough  exploration  soon  shows  that  it  extends  inwards 
towards  the  abdominal  cavity,  one  portion  occupying  the  snbcataneous  cellokr 
tissue,  and  the  other  the  subperitoneal,  the  shape  of  the  mass  reeembling  that 
of  a  shirt-stud,  the  constricted  part  corresponding  with  the  naveL  The  treat> 
ment  is  limited  to  pailiation,  excision  being  improper,  as  it  could  not,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  tumor,  be  effected  without  the  risk  of  peritonitis. 

A  case  of  encephaloid  tumor  of  the  umbilicus,  circomscribedy  well-defined,  and 
about  the  volume  of  a  large  almond,  has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Storer,  of 
Boston,  as  having  occurred  in  a  woman,  forty  years  of  age.  It  exhibited  during 
life  all  the  features  of  an  ordinary  umbilical  hernia. 

6.  Stercoraceous,  urinary  and  other  fistxdes  are  sometimes  met  with  at  the 
umbilicus,  but  their  occurrence,  besides  presenting  nothing  peculiar,  is  so  on- 
common  as  not  to  require  any  special  notice. 

In  the  vesica-urachal  fislule,  the  urachus,  which  connects  the  summit  of  thp 
bladder  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  remains  pervious,  and  thas  allowv 
the  urine  to  escape  at  the  umbilicus.  The  affection  is  nearly  always  congenital 
The  orifice  of  the  fistule  is  indicated  by  a  soft,  reddish  papilla,  and,  in  general 
readily  admits  of  the  introduction  of  a  probe  into  the  bladder.  A  case  has  hem 
related  in  which  such  a  passage  was  the  seat  of  a  ring-shaped  ealcnloa,  fbnned 
round  a  hair.  When  the  fistule  proves  troublesome  a  cure  may  tisiialiy  beeasQj 
effected  by  paring  the  edges  of  its  orifice,  and  approximating  them  with  the  ki»> 
lip  suture. 

SECT.  XVII. — GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  ABDOMINAL  AFFXCTIONB. 

There  are  few  surgeons,  however  skilfbl  or  experienced,  who  are  not  at  tiowe 
sadly  perplexed  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  abdominal  affections.  These  aAc> 
tions  are  not  only  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  greatly  diversified  in  their  chs^a^ 
ter,  and  it  is  therefore  of  paramount  importance  that  they  should  be  accnraKlj 
distinguished  f^om  each  other.  Several  of  them,  indeed,  sometimes  coexui 
thus  not  a  little  augmenting  the  embarrassment  Moreover,  serious  dUDcolty 
occasionally  arises  in  determining  whether  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  parieM 
or  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

The  surgical  affections  of  the  abdomen  may,  diagnoatlcally  viewedi  be  dlviM 
into  two  distinct  classes : — 1.  The  acute ;  and  2,  the  ohronie.  The  former  evs- 
sist  principally  of  abscesses,  hernia,  peritonitis,  and  retention  of  arioe;  thv 
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letter,  of  different  morbid  growths,  enlargements,  and  effusions,  together  with 
certain  palsations  closely  simulating  those  occasioned  by  aneurism. 

In  all  explorations  of  this  kind  the  bowels  should  be  thoroughly  evacuated  as 
a  preliminary  measure,  and  the  surgeon  should  rapidly  recall  to  mind  the  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  abdomen  with  their  respective  contents.  The  patient  should 
lie  upon  his  back,  or  alternately  apon  his  back  and  side,  the  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men should  be  thoroughly  relaxed  by  elevating  the  shoulders  and  thighs,  and  all 
the  manipulations — palpation  and  percussion — should  be  performed  with  the 
atmoet  gentleness,  otherwise  they  will  be  sure  to  occasion  suffering,  and  so  mar 
the  result.  The  patient's  mind  should  be  diverted  as  much  as  possible,  and  no 
mistaken  notions  of  delicacy  should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  object  of 
the  exploration.  If  one  examination  does  not  suffice,  another  should  be  insti- 
tuted, and  thus  the  investigation  should  be  continued  until  the  diagnosis  of  the 
case  has  been  satisfactorily  determined.  Sometimes  chloroform  may  advanta- 
gponaly  be  exhibited,  especially  when  there  is  extraordinary  rigidity  of  the 
abdominal  muscles. 

Abscesses  of  the  abdomen  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  phlegmonous  nature,  and 
are  attended  by  the  ordinary  signs  of  such  affections.  They  may  be  developed 
jnst  beneath  the  surface,  among  the  muscles,  or  immediately  exterior  to  the 
peritoneum.  Sometimes  they  are  stercoraceous,  hepatic,  splenic,  ovarian,  or 
pelvic  Rigors  always  occur  when  the  matter  is  deep-seated,  or  slow  in  finding 
an  outlet,  followed  by  hectic  irritation,  and  rapid  emaciation.  An  abscess  in 
the  epigastrium  and  in  the  left  side  of  the  liver  may  receive  a  direct  impulse  from 
the  aorta,  and  thus  simulate  aneurism.  The  stercoraceous  abscess  is  most  com- 
mon in  the  groin  and  in  the  right  iliac  region ;  in  the  former,  as  a  consequence 
of  strangulated  hernia,  in  the  latter  of  disease  of  the  caecum  and  vermiform 
appendix. 

Hernia  is  most  frequent  in  the  groin,  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh, 
and  at  the  umbilicus.  If  reducible,  it  will  be  found  to  be  soft  and  gaseous,  or 
partly  soft  and  partly  bard,  as  when  it  contains  omentum,  to  receive  an  impulse 
on  coQghing,  and  to  return  with  a  gurgling  noise.  When  strangulated,  the 
tomor  is  tender  and  painful,  or  soon  becomes  so,  the  bowels  are  constipated, 
colicky  pains  are  experienced,  and  at  length  stercoraceous  vomiting  ensues. 
Reduction  is  attended  with  more  or  less  difficulty.  Inguinal  hernia  is  some- 
times closely  simulated  by  an  undescended  testicle,  suddenly  taking  on  inflam- 
mation, and  a  similar  effect  may  be  produced  here,  as  well  as  in  the  thigh,  by  a 
diseased  lymphatic  ganglion.  Occasionally  these  affections  coexist.  Whenever 
sjmptoma  of  strangulation  occur,  the  judicious  surgeon  will  not  fail  to  seek  for 
hernia,  intussusception  of  the  bowel,  or  visceral  disease.  Finally,  hernia  is 
sometimes  simulated  by  psoas  abscess,  pointing  either  above  or  below  Poupart's 
ligament 

Acute  peritonitis^  whether  the  result  of  external  injury,  strangulated  hernia, 
hcsl  extravasation,  cold,  or  tuberculosis,  is  characterized  by  excessive  tender- 
ness on  presanre  of  the  abdomen,  retraction  of  the  thighs,  collapse  of  the  features, 
tympanites,  gastric  irritability,  and  a  small,  hard,  wiry,  frequent  pulse. 

A  distended  bladder,  from  retained  urine,  might  be  mistaken  for  ascites  or 
ovarian  dropsy,  but  such  errors  can  only  happen  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
ignorant  and  careless  observer.  In  general,  the  history  alone  of  the  case  is 
quite  sufficient  to  establish  its  true  character. 

Distension  of  the  abdomen  may  be  produced  by.  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
fas  in  the  intestinal  tube,  and  urine  in  the  bladder.  In  the  first  case,  the  col- 
lection generally  occurs  slowly,  and  is  nearly  always  dependent  upon  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  liver,  spleen,  peritoneum,  or  large  vessels.  Its  presence  is 
indicated  by  dulness  on  percussion,  by  fluctuation,  and  by  the  gravitation  of  the 
fluid  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  during  the  erect,  and  to  the  posterior  and 
lateral  aspects  of  the  cavity,  during  the  recumbent,  posture.  The  existence  of 
^as,  meteorism,  or  tympanites,  is  declared  by  a  hollow,  drum-like  sound  on  per- 
cussion, generally  perceptible  over  the  entire  abdomen,  and  by  the  unalterable 
condition  of  the  tumor  during  change  of  posture.     The  tympanites  is  sometimes 
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partial.  A  rapid  accamalation  of  gas  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  alter  injorj  of 
the  abdomen  may  nsuallj  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  a  woond  of  the  intestine. 
Great  and  rapid  distension  occasionally  occurs  from  retention  of  orine.  The 
history  of  the  case,  the  median  position  of  the  tnmor,  with  its  gradoal  derelop- 
ment  from  below  upwards,  and  the  inability  to  pass  water,  followed  at  length  by 
incontinence,  will,  in  general,  suffice  to  point  out  the  true  nature  of  the  affection. 

Of  the  tumors  which  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  abdomen,  some  are  fixed,  others 
movable  or  floating.  They  may,  moreover,  be  of  new  growth,  or  thej  may  con- 
sist simply  of  enlargements  of  some  of  the  viscera,  as  the  spleen,  liver,  omentmn 
or  ovary.  Hence  to  refer  them  to  their  proper  category  is  not  always  by  any 
means  an  easy  matter. 

The  most  common  of  the  fixed  tumors  of  the  abdomen  are  the  encephaJoid 
and  the  colloid,  which  sometimes  completely  fill  its  cavity,  running  in  among 
the  viscera,  and  producing  one  confused  mass  of  disease,  with  enormous  disten- 
sion. The  liver,  mesenteric  ganglions,  uterus,  and  ovary  are  also  capable  of 
prodigious  enlargement,  especially  the  latter,  the  weight  of  which  sometimes 
nearly  equals  that  of  the  body. 

Floating  tumors  of  the  abdomen  are,  for  the  most  part,  connected  either  with 
the  omentum,  the  spleen  or  the  ovary ;  more  rarely  with  the  liver.  As  the  name 
implies,  they  shift  their  locality  with  the  position  of  the  patient,  rolling  about 
from  side  to  side,  being  here  at  one  time,  and  there  at  another.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  omental  tumors,  which  often  slip  about  in  the  most  perplexing 
manner.  Ovarian  tumors  are  almost  always  movable  in  their  earlier  stages ; 
their  situation  is,  at  first,  lateral  and  pelvic,  but  by  degrees  they  ascend  into  the 
abdomen,  and  assume  a  median  position,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  determine  on  which  side  they  originated.  A  hydatid,  attached  to  the 
liver,  an  enlarged  spleen,  and  a  dislocated  kidney  may  float  about  very  much 
as  an  omental  or  ovarian  tumor. 

Aneurism  of  the  abdomen  is  liable  to  be  simulated  by  numerous  affections, 
often  existing  under  very  dissimilar  conditions.  Of  these  affections  the  principal 
are  tumors  of  the  stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  mesentery,  and  omentum,  impacted 
fecal  matter,  masses  of  worms,  and  gaseous  accumulations,  overlying  the  ventnl 
arteries,  especially  the  aorta,  and  thus  receiving  their  pulsations. 

Aneurism  of  the  ventral  aorta  is  much  more  frequent  in  men  than  In  women, 
and  seldom  occurs  before  the  age  of  fifty.  The  tumor  is  fixed,  and  easily  recog- 
nized in  the  flaccid  state  of  the  bowels.  The  murmur,  thrill,  and  impube  are 
steady  and  persistent,  not  changeable  and  occasional,  as  in  mere  nervous  or 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  aorta.  In  aneurism  of  the  superior  meaenteric 
artery  the  tumor  is  generally  more  or  less  movable. 

Tumors  connected  with  the  stomach  and  omentum  are  commonly  of  a  floating 
character,  and  readily  pushed  from  side  to  side ;  those  of  the  pancreas  and 
mesentery,  on  the  contrary,  are  nearly  always  fixed,  and  remarkaUj  hanl»  firm, 
and  unyielding,  especially  when  they  are  of  a  cancerous  nature.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  enlargement  is  gradual,  and  usually  attended  with  great  gastric  irrita- 
bility. Fecal  and  gaseous  accumulations  generally  prompUy  disappear  under  the 
use  of  a  brisk  purgative.  An  enlarged  liver  sometimes  receives  the  puUationi 
of  the  aorta,  and  a  similar  phenomenon  has  been  witnessed  in  a  distended  blad- 
der. Extraordinary  fulness  in  the  lumbar  region  is  denotive  of  hypertrophy, 
dropsy,  or  encephaloid  of  the  kidney.  If  the  affection  is  associated  with  exces- 
sive pain  and  rigors,  the  existence  of  abscess  may  be  suspected.  In  chronic 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  the  tumor  is  seated  in  the  left  side,  from  whicii  \i  may 
extend  across  to  the  umbilicus,  and  even  down  into  the  hypogastrium ;  it  is  tery 
hard  and  firm,  almost  immovable,  and  more  or  less  sharp  along  its  dextral  margin. 
A  distended  gall-bladder  may  form  a  large  swelling,  projecting  over  towards  the 
umbilicus,  pyriform,  elastic,  fluctuating,  and  varying  with  the  position  of  tbo 
body.     Jaundice  is  generally  a  prominent  attendant  upon  the  di8ea«e. 

The  stomach  is  occasionally  displaced  bv  a  mass  of  solid  sabstance  in  it«  inte* 
rior,  as  in  the  remarkable  case  recorded  oy  Mr.  Marshall,  in  which  the  pjlorfr 
extremity  of  the  organ  was  dragged  down  into  the  left  inguinal  region  by  a  ko^ 
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lection  of  pins,  swallowed  from  time  to  time  by  the  patient.  The  tumor  thus 
formed  was  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  placenta ;  it  weighed  nine  ounces,  and 
was  distinctly  traceable  during  life. 

Mr.  Gull  has  graphically  described  what  he  calls  the  phantom  tumoVf  on 
account  of  its  deceptive  character,  which  has  sometimes  been  so  great  as  to  lead 
to  the  most  serious  errors  of  diagnosis.  Thus,  Dr.  Bright  mentions  a  case  in 
which  the  sargeon  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  cyst  that 
he  was  induced  to  perform  ovariotomy,  when,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  the  falla- 
t  cious  appearance  was  solely  dependent  upon  a  tympanitic  condition  of  the  abdo- 

i  men.     The  phantom  tumor  is  most  common  on  the  right  side,  in  young,  nervous, 

hysterica]  females.  The  causes  which  give  rise  to  it  are,  principally,  solid  fecal 
accumulations,  irregular  contractions  of  the  bowel  at  two  points,  with  intervening 
distension  with  flatus  or  fluid  matter,  and  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen,  especially  the  straight. 

Perplexity  may  be  experienced  in  determining  whether  a  tumor  is  situated  in 
the  parietes  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  former  are  occasionally  the 
seat  of  fibrous,  encysted,  and  encephaloid  formations,  and  such  is  the  obscurity 
attending  their  development  as  to  render  it  often  extremely  difficult  to  establish 
their  true  site  and  character. 

A  gravid  uterus  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  ascites,  or  ovarian  dropsy ; 
an  operation  has  been  performed,  no  fluid  has  escaped,  and  the  true  nature  of 
the  case  was  only  determined  by  the  delivery  of  the  child.  On  the  other  hand, 
numerous  examples  have  occurred  in  which  pregnant  females  were  tapped  binder 
the  supposition  that  they  labored  under  ascites. 

Finally,  symptoms  of  a  puzzling  character  may  be  induced  by  abnormal  pulsa- 
tions of  the  aorta.  The  occurrence,  although  most  common  in  nervous,  anemic, 
or  hysterical  females,  is  also  occasionally  witnessed  in  men,  and  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  inordinate  action  of  the  carotid  arteries.  Its  exciting  cause  is  either 
an  imporerished  condition  of  the  blood,  or  neuralgia  of  the  ventral  aorta,  or  of 
this  vessel,  and  of  the  solar  plexus.  It  may  likewise  depend  upon  inflammation 
of  the  aorta.  The  pulsations  are  frequently  so  violent  as  to  admit  of  being  both 
seen  and  felt  The  best  way  to  escape  error  is  to  examine  the  abdomen  after 
thorough  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  when  it  will  generally  be  easy  to  trace  the 
outline  of  the  affected  vessel,  and  thus  remove  all  doubt  respecting  the  real 
character  of  the  complaint. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

DISEASES   AND  INJURIES  OP  THE  URINARY   ORGANS. 

SECT.  I. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  KIDNBTS  AND  URETEB8. 

The  kidneys  are  liable  to  wounds,  lacerations,  contusions,  fistules,  inflamma- 
tion, abscess,  calculi,  dropsy,  hydatids,  worms,  encephaloid,  and  hemorrhage; 
affections  all  of  more  or  less  surgical  interest. 

1.  Wounds. — ^Wounds  of  these  organs,  whether  incised,  lacerated,  or  gunshot, 
generally  speedily  terminate  fatally,  either  from  shock,  or  shock  and  hemorrhage, 
from  inflammation  of  their  proper  substance,  or  f^om  peritonitis,  the  latter  event 
being  sure  to  happen  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  escape  of  urine  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity.  Death  occasionally  occurs  at  a  somewhat  remote  period,  as  a  few 
weeks  or  months  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  in  consequence  of  pyemia, 
secondary  hemorrhage,  hectic  irritation,  or  purulent  infiltration  in  the  cellular 
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tissue  aroand  the  affected  organ.  Wounds  of  Uie  pelvb  and  gpreat  yeseels  of  tbe 
kidneys  are  particularly  fraught  with  danger,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  almort 
invariably  followed  by  fatal  extravasation  of  urine,  and  the  latter  by  exhausting 
hemorrhage.  The  prognosis  in  wounds  of  the  cortical  substance  is  more 
favorable  than  in  wounds  of  the  tubular,  and  in  wounds  of  the  posterior  suriaoe 
of  the  kidney  than  of  the  anterior,  or  where  it  is  covered  by  peritoneum. 

The  existence  of  a  wound  of  the  kidney  is  denoted  by  the  presence  of  blood 
in  the  urine,  a  frequent  desire  to  micturate,  pain  and  sense  of  weight  in  the 
lumbar  region,  and  retraction  of  the  testicles,  accompanied,  if  the  iigury  is  at 
all  severe,  by  excessive  prostration,  nausea  and  vomiting,  deadly  pallor  of  the 
countenance,  clammy  perspiration,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities.  These 
symptoms,  however,  may  all  be  fallacious ;  but,  if  superadded  to  them  there  it 
an  escape  of  urine  at  the  wound,  no  doubt  can  remain  respecting  the  true  €ha^ 
acter  of  the  lesion.  Useful  information  may  sometimes  be  obtained  from  an 
examination  of  the  situation  and  direction  of  the  wound. 

In  the  treaimerU  of  these  lesions  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  foreiga 
matter,  if  any  be  present,  and  the  next  to  limit,  as  much  as  possible,  the  re* 
suiting  inflammation.  All  officious  probing  is,  of  course,  avoided,  nor  is  the 
opening  dilated,  unless  there  is  the  most  positive  necessity  for  such  a  procedure. 
The  posture  of  the  patient  should  be  such  as  to  render  the  wound  the  most  de- 
pending part  of  the  body,  in  order  t#  facilitate  drainage  and  the  ready  passage 
of  the  urine.  If  plethora  exist,  blood  should  be  taken  freely  from  the  arm  and 
by  leeches  from  the  loin  and  abdomen,  the  bowels  evacuated  by  gentle  cathartics, 
and  the  heart's  action  subdued  by  veratrum  viride  or  aconite,  in  combinatioa 
with  morphia.  Diuretics  must  be  rigidly  abstained  from,  and  thirst  allayed  ?rith 
ice.  The  use  of  the  catheter  will  be  required  if  the  bladder  is  filled  witL  dotted 
blood,  obstructing  the  flow  of  urine.  If  the  renal  lesion  is  complicated  with 
peritoneal,  nothing  should  be  permitted  to  pass  the  bowels  for  many  days. 
Urinary  infiltration,  erysipelas  and  abscesses  consequent  upon  the  iiyury,  must 
be  treated  upon  general  principles. 

2.  Lacerations, — ^Accidents  of  this  kind  may  be  produced  by  falls,  blowa^  or 
kicks,  and  are  generally  associated  with  serious  iigury  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
with  fracture  of  the  ribs  and  pelvic  bones,  and  with  contusion  of  the  skin  and 
muscles,  though  occasionally  there  is  no  mark  whatever  of  external  violence, 
not  even  the  slightest  ecchymosis.  The  rent  may  be  confined  to  tbe  oortictl 
substance,  or  it  may  extend  through  this  into  the  tubular,  or  even  into  the 
pelvis  and  calyces ;  its  direction  is  usually  transverse  or  longitudinal  Some- 
times the  organ  is  literally  split  in  two. 

The  accident  is  commonly  attended  with  considerable  effusion  of  blood  into 
the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  and  sometimes  also  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  symptoms  resemble,  in  general  terms,  those  of  a  wound  of  the  kidney ;  the 
urine  is  bloody,  and  the  distress  in  the  lumbar  region  excessive.  The  period  at 
which  death  occurs  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours,  days,  or  week& 
The  injury,  however,  is  not  always  fatal.  In  favorable  cases,  the  gap  is  grada- 
ally  repaired,  and  the  patient  recovers.  The  treatment  must  be  strictly  aati> 
phlogistic. 

3.  Contuswns, — A  mere  contusion  of  the  kidney  sometimes  proves  to  be  a 
very  serious  accident,  leading  to  violent,  if  not  fatal,  inflammation  of  its  sub> 
stance,  attended  with  great  constitutional  disturbance.  The  urine  is  generally 
bloody,  the  lumbar  region  is  more  or  less  profoundly  ecchymosed,  and  the  y^ 
tient  is  unable  to  move  about  in  bed.  The  accident  is  often  followed  by  perito- 
nitis, and  by  extensive  abscesses  in  the  cellular  tissue  around  tbe  injured  organ. 
A  very  slight  blow  upon  the  loin  is  capable  of  causing  death  when  the  kidney 
contains  a  ragged  calculus,  the  sharp  points  puncturing  the  bloodvessel. 

4.  Fistules. — Wounds,  lacerations,  contusions,  and  abscesses  of  the  kidney 
are  occasionally  succeeded  by  a  renal  fistule,  occupying,  for  the  most  part,  the 
lumbar  region,  but  sometimes  the  groin  or  abdomen.  The  affection,  which  is 
characterized  by  a  constant  discharge  of  pus  and  fetid  unoe,  always  evinces  a 
peculiar  obstinacy,  although  quite  a  number  of  cases  bare  been  reported  in 
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which  it  disappeared  spontaneously.  Br.  Hermann  Bemme,  of  Bern,  states 
that,  daring  the  Italian  campaign  in  1859,  he  saw  not  less  than  three  instances 
of  renal  fistnle,  consequent  upon  gunshot  injury,  recover  in  this  way.  Efforts  at 
i  care  should  be  aided  by  attention  to  cleanliness,  stimulating  injections,  and 
cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

5.  Inflamtixaiion, — Inflammation  of  the  kidney  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  the 
ItUer  being  by  far  the  more  frequent  of  the  two.  As  an  idiopathic  affection  it 
u  extremely  rare.  The  most  common  exciting  causes  are  external  injury,  the 
presenee  of  renal  calculi,  irritating  diuretics,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate  gland,  and  chronic  disease  of  the  bladder.  In  some  cases 
it  is  provoked  by  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis.  The  inflammation  may  be 
limited  to  the  proper  renal  tissue,  or  it  may  at  the  same  time  involve  the  pelvis 
and  calyces,  thus  constituting  what  is  termed  pyelitis. 

The  most  prominent  symptoms  of  acute  nephrttiB  are  sharp,  spasmodic,  or  dull, 
heavy,  deep-seated,  aching  pains  in  the  loins,  increased  by  pressure  and  motion, 
and  extending  along  the  spermatic  cord,  up  the  back,  down  the  thigh,  and  into 
the  pelvis ;  retraction  of  the  testicles ;  scanty,  high-colored  urine ;  irritability  of 
the  bladder,  with  a  frequent  desire  to  micturate ;  pyrexia ;  great  thirst ;  restless- 
Dess ;  nausea,  vomiting,  and,  in  most  cases,  constipation  of  the  bowels.  If  the 
urine  be  examined  with  the  microscope,  blood,  pus,  and  renal  casts  may  generally 
he  detected.  If  permitted  to  progress,  the  disease  dither  passes  into  suppuration, 
or  it  assumes  the  chronic  form. 

The  treatment  consists,  mainly,  in  perfect  quietude  of  mind  and  body,  general 
And  local  bleeding,  fomentations  of  the  loins,  mercurial  purgatives  with  morphia, 
antimony,  and  veratrum  viride,  and  cooling,  demnlcent  drinks.  If  the  attack 
proves  obstinate,  a  large  blister  may  be  applied  to  the  affected  region.  When  the 
disease  is  manifestly  of  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  nature,  the  most  suitable  remedies 
will  be  colchicum  and  Dover's  powder,  with  alkaline  drinks. 

Chronic  nephritis  is  generally  dependent  upon  organic  disease  of  the  urethra, 
bladder,  or  prostate  gland,  attended  with  permanent  obstruction  to  the  free 
eracuation  of  the  urine.  In  consequence  of  the  obstacle  thus  occasioned,  the 
ureters  are  habitually  distended  with  urine,  and  are  eventually  transformed  into 
sQbsidiary  reservoirs,  in  which  the  fluid  accumulates  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
dace  serious  pressure  upon  the  renal  tissues,  and  ultimately  their  partial,  if  not 
complete,  destruction. 

Tne  suffering  in  chronic  nephritis  is  nsually  .much  milder  than  in  the  acute 
form.  The  pain  is  less  severe,  and  seldom  extends  to  any  distance  among  the 
neighboring  structures ;  there  is  no  retraction  of  the  testicles ;  the  bladder  is 
irritable  and  impatient  of  its  contents ;  and  the  general  health,  perhaps  long  im- 
paired, gradually  declines,  the  patient  losing  flesh,  sleep,  appetite,  and  strength. 
By  and  by  hectic  fever  sets  in,  attended  with  frequent  fits  of  headache,  drowsi- 
neec»,  and  vomiting,  and  life  is  finally  worn  out  by  sheer  exhaustion.  Sometimes 
death  is  caused  by  suppression  of  urine,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  coma  and 
convulsions ;  at  other  times,  by  the  sudden  supervention  of  acute  nephritis,  an 
event  generally  announced  by  rigors,  violent  fever,  and  delirium,  with  great  in- 
crease of  the  local  distress. 

The  urine  in  chronic  nephritis  is  commonly  alkaline,  turbid,  and  loaded  with 
calcareous  matter  and  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphates ;  not  unfrequently  it  is 
albominous,  tinged  with  blood,  or  mixed  with  pus,  flakes  of  lymph,  and  renal 
casta. 

The  kidney  after  death  is  found  to  be  variously  altered ;  generally  softened 
and  disorganised,  atrophied  or  enlarged,  and  converted  into  cysts,  or  into  a  single 
pooch  destitute  of  secreting  tissue.  The  capsule  is  usually  opaque,  thickened, 
and  easily  separable,  but  firmly  adherent  to  the  fat  and  areolar  substance  of  the 
loin. 

The  treatmhit  of  chronic  nephritis  is  commonly  unsatisfactory.  In  all  cases 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  ascertain,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  nature  of  the 
exciting  cause,  the  removal  of  which  will  often,  of  itself,  be  sufficient  to  cure  the 
disease*    Tonics  and  alterants,  with  a  regulation  of  the  diet  and  bowels,  will, 
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generally,  prore  highly  beneficial.  Fatigue  and  sexual  excitement  ahonld  be 
avoided ;  opium  will  be  reqaired  to  allay  pain  and  promote  sleep ;  and  the  Bar? 
face  should  be  well  protected  with  flannel.  Many  eases  will  be  improved  by  the 
warm  bath,  by  change  of  air,  and  by  alkaline  or  acid  preparations  in  combinatioo 
with  uva  nrsi,  lupuline,  or  balsam  of  copaiba. 

6.  Abscess. — Renal  abscess  may  be  occasioned  hj  ordinary  inflaminatioo, 
tuberculosis,  external  injury,  or  the  presence  of  a  renal  calculus.  Sometimes  it 
is  produced  by  the  irritation  consequent  upon  disease  of  the  bladder,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate  gland,  or  stricture  of  the  urethra.  The  abscess  mtj  be 
seated  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  organ,  just  beneath  its  fibrous  envelop,  in  its 
proper  substance,  or  in  the  pelvis  and  calyces,  especiaUy  when  it  depends  npon 
obstruction  of  the  ureter.  The  disease  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  In  chronic 
abscess,  the  kidney  is  sometimes  completely  destroyed,  the  parenchymatous 
structure  being  replaced  by  a  thick,  laminated,  multilocular  sac,  intersected  by 
hard,  fibrous  bands. 

Abscess  of  the  kidney  is  sometimes  dependent  upon  disease  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  or  upon  the  nerves  which  are  detached  from  it  The  subjects  are  usa- 
ally  affected  with  paralysis  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  accompanied  with  pain 
and  tenderness  of  the  sacro-lnmbar  region,  irritability  of  the  bladder,  and  a 
phosphatic  condition  of  the  urine.  The  kidney  sometimes  suffers  from  abscess 
in  pyemia,  after  injury  of  the  head,  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  compound 
fractures  and  dislocations. 

The  matter  contained  in  these  abscesses  may  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  thick, 
opaque,  and  yellowish,  like  healthy  pus,  or  it  may  be  intermixed  with  various 
kinds  of  foreign  ingredients,  as  lymph,  blood,  urine,  sabulous  matter,  renal  easts, 
and  even  calculous  concretions.  Occasionally  it  is  serous,  or  sero-puruleot, 
lactescent,  whitish,  or  greenish-white,  thin  or  thick,  viscid  or  curdy.  In  the 
scrofulous  form  of  the  disease  it  always  exhibits  the  characters  peculiar  to  ao 
abscess  of  that  nature.  The  pus,  which  varies  in  quantity  from  a  few  drachms 
to  several  quarts,  may  be  entirely  inodorous,  or  intensely  fetid. 

Renal  abscesses  generally  open  into  the  ureter  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  their 
contents  being  thence  discharged  along  with  the  urine.  More  rarely  the  matter 
finds  its  way  to  the  external  surface,  into  the  cellulo-adipose  tissue  of  the  loin,  or 
into  the  intestinal  canal  It  may  also  be  evacuated  into  the  peritoneal  cavity ; 
and  cases  have  occurred  in  which  it  burst  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  from  which 
it  was  subsequently  discharged  by  coughing. 

The  symptoms  of  renal  abscess  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  which  attend 
suppuration  in  the  other  viscera.  There  is  generally  severe  pain  in  the  oortei- 
ponding  loin,  extending  down  the  spermatic  cord,  groin,  thigh  and  sacrum,  the 
urine  is  high-colored  and  scanty,  the  patient  finds  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  walk  and  turn  in  bed,  intense  febrile  disturbance  is  present,  with  gastric  irri- 
tability, and,  at  length,  violent  rigors  come  on,  preceded  by  throbbing  pato,  and 
followed  by  copious  sweats.  If  the  matter  passes  off  by  the  nrinfi,  its  charac* 
teristic  appearances  may  always  be  readily  detected  in  that  flaid,  and  in  most 
cases  a  distinct  swelling,  exquisitely  tender  on  pressure,  and  gradually  enlaiging 
in  size,  may  be  perceived  in  the  lumbar  region,  especially  when  the  pas  is  prut 
up.  When  the  disease  is  of  a  scrofulous  nature,  the  symptoms  are  geDermllj 
more  mild,  and  several  months  commonly  elapse  before  the  abscess  acqain* 
much  bulk.  When  an  acute  renal  abscess  opens  or  points  externally,  the  event 
is  invariably  preceded  by  an  erysipelatous  blush  of  the  surface,  and  by  an  (ede- 
matous condition  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  titeue.  In  chronic  or  ecrofiiloaf 
renal  abscess,  instead  of  these  phenomena,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  genrnl 
merely  a  glossy  appearance  of  the  skin,  along  with  more  or  less  eoUugement  of 
the  subjacent  veins. 

The  diagnosis  of  renal  abscess  is  usually  readily  determined  br  its  pecuKar 
symptoms,  and  by  a  carefol  study  of  the  history  of  the  case,  ne  chief  ri»k 
of  error  is  in  the  chronic  or  strumous  form  of  the  diaease,  which  might,  even  is 
the  hands  of  a  cantious  observer,  be  mistaken  for  an  encephaloid  tumor  or  hygn^ 
matoos  cyst 
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The  prognosis  is  commonly  unfavorable ;  a  case  may,  it  is  true,  occasionally 
recover,  but  in  general  the  disease  terminates  fatally,  whatever  may  be  its  nature. 
When  the  abscess  opens  externally,  the  patient  may  live  for  some  time  with  a 
renal  fistule. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  must,  at  first,  be  strictly  antiphlogistic,  and 
afterwards  supporting.  When  the  matter  is  tending  externally,  its  approach  to 
the  surface  may  often  be  expedited  by  the  application  of  a  blister.  As  soon  as 
fluctuation  becomes  apparent,  or,  even  before,  if  there  is  excessive  local  and 
coDstitutional  suffering,  a  free  incision  should  be  made,  to  afford  full  vent  to  the 
pent-up  fluid. 

7.  CaUmlu — Calculi  of  the  kidney  may  be  developed  either  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  organ,  or  in  the  calyces,  infnndibula,  or  pelvis  of  the  ureter,  a  drop  of 
blood,  or  a  portion  of  inspissated  mucus  generally  serving  as  their  nucleus. 
Their  formation  often  begins  at  an  early  period  of  life,  either  as  the  result  of 
external  injury,  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  a  peculiar  diathesis  of  the  system ; 
and  tbcy  usually  consist  of  the  same  chemical  elements  as  calculi  of  the  bladder. 

The  most  common  species  of  renal  concretion  is  the  uric,  which  is  usually  of 
a  light  brownish  color,  and  of  a  spherical,  oval,  or  conical  shape,  with  a  finely 
tuberculated  surface.  Next  in  point  of  frequency  is  the  oxalic,  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, and  of  an  irregular,  rounded  figure,  with  a  rough  exterior,  similar  to 
that  of  a  mulberry.  The  ammoniaco-magnesian  calculus  is  uncommon  in  the 
kidney ;  it  generally  occurs  in  connection  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  preceding 
species,  as  an  external  layer,  from  a  line  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  phos- 
phatic  concretion  is  also  rare,  and  is  met  with  chiefly  as  a  consequence  of  iigury 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

Dr.  Scott  Alison  has  described  a  case  of  what  he  calls  the  blood  calculus  of 
the  kidney.  It  occurred  in  the  body  of  a  man  dead  of  phthisis.  The  concre- 
tions were  of  a  black  color,  from  the  size  of  a  coriander-seed  to  that  of  a  small 
horse-bean,  and  were  essentially  composed  of  blood,  of  tolerably  firm  consistence. 

The  number  of  renal  concretions  ranges  from  a  single  one  to  as  many  as  six, 
ten,  or  even  a  dozen.  The  oxalic  calculus  is  generally  solitary.  Their  volume  is 
usually  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  number.  In  shape  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  round  or  oval.  A  renal  concretion  occasionally  pretty  accurately  repre- 
sents not  only  the  general  outline  of  the  kidney,  but  also  of  the  calyces  and  in- 
Ihndibula. 

The  effects  which  a  concretion  •exercises  upon  the  substance  of  the  kidney  is 
often  most  disastrous,  especially  when  it  is  very  bulky  or  has  been  long  retained. 
Gradually  the  parenchymatous  substance  is  absorbed,  until,  at  length,  perhaps 
nothing  remains  but  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  organ,  converted  into  a  thick, 
indurated  sac,  partially  filled  with  pus,  or  sero-purulent  fluid.  The  correspond- 
ing ureter  may  be  closed,  as  well  as  variously  changed  in  structure,  and  serious 
morbid  alterations  are  often  met  with,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  renal,  in 
the  bladder  and  prostate  gland. 

Persons  affected  with  renal  calculus  generally  suffer  more  or  less  severely  in 
the  loin  and  pelvis,  the  pain,  which  is  dull  and  aching — sometimes  sharp,  stab- 
bing, or  neuralgic — ^radiating  about  in  different  directions — ^being  liable  to  serious 
exacerbations  from  the  slightest  exposure,  or  irregularity  of  diet ;  the  general 
health  is  habitually  deranged ;  the  stomach  is  teazed  with  flatulence  and  indi- 
gestion ;  the  bowels  are  costive  ;  the  system  is  extremely  susceptible  to  atmos- 
pheric vicissitudes ;  the  countenance  is  wan  and  sallow ;  and  there  is  a  frequent 
desire  to  void  urine,  which  is  usually  materially  altered  in  its  physical  and  chemi- 
cal properties.  In  many  cases,  pure  blood  is  passed,  especially  after  rough  ex- 
ercise. Ultimately  hectic  irritation  ensues,  and  the  patient  dies  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  an  abscess  having,  perhaps,  previously  formed,  and  pointed  in  the 
loin,  or  discharged  its  contents  along  the  ureter.  Occasionally  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  is  suppression  of  urine. 

The  tre€dment  in  retained  renal  calculus  is,  in  general,  altogether  palliative, 
consisting  of  the  abstraction  of  blood  by  cups  and  leeches,  the  warm  bath,  and 
the  administration  of  anodynes.    Horseback  exercise  must  be  avoided,  the  diet 
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CBrefiilly  reflated,  tbe  bowels  constuitly  kept  id  a  soluble  condition,  and  the  ekin 
well  protected  with  flannel. 

When  the  stone  is  large,  and  productiTe  of  incessant  and  severe  flnfferin^, 
nephrotomy  has  been  recommended  ;  bat  such  a  procedure  could  only  be  thoofcht 
of  when  the  concretion  is  of  immense  bnlk,  or  wheu  it  has  vorked  its  way  par- 
tially through  the  loin  by  ulceration.  In  such  a  case  it  might  easily  be  est 
down  upon,  and  removed,  with  a  feir  prospect  of  a  tolerably  good  teco»ery. 

Renal  concretions  often  descend  into  the  bladder.  Their  progreBs  along  the 
ureter  is  sometimes  slow  and  painfol ;  at  other  times  rapid  and  almost  free  from 
suflfering.  The  amount  of  the  local  distress  is  often  greatly  inflnenced  by 
the  nature  of  the  concretion,  and  by  the  degree  of  resistance  afforded  by  the 
ureter.  A  small,  smooth  calculus  usually  causes  little  incoDvenience;  wliile  a 
large  or  rough  one  often  occasions  exqnisit«  tortnre.  The  process  of  descent, 
which  generally  occupies  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hoars,  is  characterised  by 
excessive  nansea  and  vomiting,  great  restlessness  and  jactitation,  pain  in  the 
back,  groin,  and  tbigh,  retraction  of  the  testicles,  numbness  along  tbe  spennatio 
cord,  a  sense  of  constriction  at  the  umbilicus,  and  tenderness  of  the  bypogastriam, 
with  coldness  of  the  extremities,  rigors,  and  a  feeling  of  excessive  prostration. 
The  nrine  gradually  accumulating  behind  the  calculus,  the  ureter  is  slowly 
dilated,  and  the  concretion  at  length  reaches  tbe  bladder,  from  which  it  is  eitbtr 
ejected,  or  it  remains  there  until  it  is  removed  by  operation.  As  soon  as  the 
passage  is  completed,  the  pain  and  sympathetic  irritation  subside,  the  patient 
frequently  blling  into  a  tranquil  and  refreshing  sleep.  The  descent  of  the  calca- 
Ins  may  be  expedited,  and  rendered  less  painful,  by  the  abstraction  of  blood  from 
the  arm,  the  loins,  or  hypogastric  region,  large  doses  of  morphia,  along  with  casUir 
oil  and  turpentine,  the  hot  bath,  fomentations,  and  anodyne  injections.  The  free 
use  of  chloroform,  by  inhalation,  will  also  prove  highly  beneficial. 

8.  Dropsy. — Enormous  quantities  of  serum  occasionally  collect  in  the  kid> 
ney  from  obstruction  of  the  nreter,  and  the  consequent  conversion  of  the  organ 

into  a  mere  membranous  pouch,  capable  of 
Rg.  4£0.  holding  many  qnarts  of  fluid,  and  consti- 

tuting what  is  called  renal  dropsy.  Tbe 
tumor  thus  produced  projects  at  tiie  Inm- 
bar  region,  forming  an  immense  Bwetlinp, 
Boft,  flnctuatiug,  fixed  in  Its  aituation,  and 
unaccompanied  by  discoloration  of  the  in- 
teguments, except  when,  aa  occasionally 
happens,  the  fluid  manifests  a  disposition 
to  point  and  discharge  itsett  Tbe  gescnl 
health  suffers  greatly,  tbe  patient  becon- 
ing  excessively  emaciated,  and  finally  sink- 
ing from  exhanstion.  If  any  doubt  exists 
respecting  the  diagnosis,  reconrae  is  bad 
to  the  exploring  needle.  Tbe  only  chance 
of  relief  ia  tapping,  experience  kaviag 
shown  that  the  fluid  is  not  amenable  to 
BbsorptioD.  When  the  tumor  is  ninltilo- 
cular,  aa  in  fig.  450,  firom  a  preparation  in 
MaitiiiK(ii»aTiuari)i«kidBv  "i?  Cabinet,  it  may  be  obliged  to  be  pnn^ 

tnred  at  several  points, 

9.  HydalidB. — Hydatidsofthekidneyareextrem^lynncommon.  TTraally devel- 
oped in  tbe  pareDcbymatoaa  substance,  or  excretory  passages  of  the  organ,  thry 
vary  in  size  from  a  bempseod  to  that  of  an  orange,  and  in  number  fhim  ont  to 
several  hundred.  The  older  hydatids  generally  contain  cinetera  of  young  oom, 
either  loose  or  adherent  to  their  inner  surface.  The  outer  cyst  aden  potwesse* 
great  firmness,  and  cases  occur  in  which  it  is  partially  calcified,  or  incmsted  with 
chalky  matter.  When  very  large  or  numerous,  which,  however,  is  rarely  the 
case,  these  bodies  may  completely  destroy  tiie  renal  tissues,  and  so  give  rlw  to 
the  same  morbid  states  as  a  serous  cyst  or  chronic  abscess.     They  may  rMoain 
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pent  up  in  the  situation  where  they  are  originally  developed,  or  they  may  escape 
into  the  excretory  canals,  and  be  evacuated  along  with  the  urine.  Occasionally, 
though  very  rarely,  they  make  their  way  through  the  lumbar  region  by  ulceration. 

The  existence  of  hydatids  in  the  kidney  is  not  indicated  by  any  positive  signs, 
except  the  presence  of  booklets  in  the  urine.  When  large  or  numerous,  they 
may  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  tumor  in  the  loin,  or  ileo-lumbar  region,  but 
not  of  a  characteristic  nature.  Severe  local  and  constitutional  distress  is  generally 
experienced,  eventuating  in  fatal  irritation. 

The  best  remedy  for  destroying  and  dislodging  these  parasites  is  spirits  of 
turpentine,  in  diuretic  doses.  Should  they  form  a  tumor,  pointing  externally, 
the  proper  plan  would  be  to  puncture  it 

10.  Worms. — The  strongle,  a  slender,  cylindrical  worm,  from  two  to  six  inches 
in  length,  and  of  a  light  grayish  color,  has  occasionally  been  found  in  the  pelvis 
and  infiindibula  of  the  kidney.  Sometimes  it  makes  its  way  into  the  parenchy- 
matous substance,  causing  suppuration,  atrophy,  and  other  mischief.  The  male 
strongle  is  smaller  than  the  female,  and  tapers  slightly  towards  each  extremity. 
The  head  is  obtuse,  and  furnished  with  an  orbicular  mouth,  encircled  by  six  hem- 
ispherical papillae ;  the  body,  transversely  striated,  is  marked  by  two  longitudinal 
impressions,  and  the  tail,  which  is  incurvated,  ends  in  a  dilated  pouch,  from  the 
base  of  which  a  penis  projects.  In  the  female,  the  tail  is  less  pointed  than  in 
the  male,  with  the  anus  just  below  the  apex  ;  the  vulva  is  situated  a  short  distance 
from  the  head,  and  communicates  with  a  slender  cylindrical  vagina ;  the  uterus, 
in  the  larger  individuals,  is  about  three  inches  long,  and  leads  to  a  simple  ovary, 
nearly  four  times  the  length  of  the  body.  The  nervous  system  of  the  parasite 
consists  of  two  delicate  rings,  one  encircling  the  oesophagus,  the  other  the  anus, 
and  connected  by  a  single  cord  extended  along  the  middle  line  of  the  belly. 

This  parasite  causes  much  distress  in  the  kidney,  but  affords  no  distinctive 
symptoms.  When  its  presence  is  suspected,  expulsion  may  be  attempted  with 
turpentine,  cubebs,  and  balsam  of  copaiba. 

11.  Encephaloid. — Encephaloid  of  the  kidney  is  not  uncommon,  especially 
in  children,  in  whom  it  often  acquires  an  enormous  size.  It  usually  makes  its 
appearance  in  small  whitish  masses,  which,  increasing  in  volume  and  number, 
gradually  coalesce,  and  at  length  transform  the  organ  into  a  soft,  pulpy  mass,  of 
the  color  and  consistence  of  the  brain.  The  tumor,  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease,  is  irregularly  lobulated,  the  fibrous  envelop  loses  its  identity,  and 
the  pelvis  and  ureter  are  occluded  by  the  cancerous  substance.  A  section  of 
the  morbid  growth  occasionally  presents  a  large  clot,  composed  of  loose,  con- 
oentric  layers,  similar  to  those  in  a  rapidly  formed  aneurism.  Persons  affected 
with  this  disease  sometimes  pass  encephaloid  matter  with  the  urine,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  pain  and  enlargement  of  the  lumbar  region,  and  the  absence  of 
•erions  vesical  disease,  serves  as  a  most  important  diagnostic  character  of  the 
nature  of  the  morbid  action.    The  treatment  must,  of  course,  be  wholly  palliative. 

12.  Hemorrhage, — Renal  hemorrhage  is  usually  caused  by  mechanical  vio- 
lence, as  blows,  contusions,  or  the  presence  of  renal  calculi ;  but  it  may  also  be 
produced  by  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  hematoid  growths,  or  diseased  conditions 
of  the  blood,  such  as  attend  scurvy,  scarlatina,  or  typhoid  fever.  The  amount 
of  blood  may  be  small,  or  so  great  as  to  be  exhausting.  Unless  accompanied  by 
marked  disorder  of  the  kidney,  entire  absence  of  vesical  disease,  or  the  presence 
of  renal  casts  in  the  urine,  along  with  small  spherical  particles  of  epithelium, 
such  a  hemorrhage  can  seldom  be  satisfactorily  distinguished  from  hemorrhage 
of  the  ureters,  bladder,  prostate  gland,  or  urethra. 

The  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause.  If 
plethora  exist,  bleeding  by  cups,  leeches,  or  the  lancet  may  be  necessary,  with 
active  purgation,  and  the  exhibition  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium.  In  cases  of 
debility,  the  proper  remedies  will  be  tonics  and  astringents,  as  tincture  of  iron, 
sulphuric  acid,  alum,  tannic  acid>  and  quinine.  Pounded  ice  may  be  applied  to 
the  loins. 

The  principal  morbid  alterations  of  the  ureters  are  deposits  of  tubercular 
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matter  and  lymph  apon  its  surface,  thickening  and  attenoation  of  its  walls,  and 
contraction  or  enlargement  of  its  cavity.  Dilatation,  as  in  fig.  4&1,  from  a  pr^a- 
ratioD  ID  my  collection,  is  geaerallf  produced  by  the  retention  of  a  renal  calcDJai, 


DIUuDao  at  Ih*  onlac  ud  paWli  or  Ibe  kldBs^. 

or  by  Bome  tnmor  seated  along  the  coarse  of  the  tnbe,  and  interfering  with  the 
egress  of  tbe  urine.  In  the  male,  it  is  sometimes  cansed  by  stricture  of  tlie 
urethra ;  in  the  female,  by  the  pressure  of  a  carcinomatous  uterus.  In  a  case 
of  this  description,  which  fell  under  my  notice  several  years  ago,  the  left  oreter 
was  fully  as  large  as  the  tfanmb,  with  remarkably  tbin,  transparent  walls.  Occa- 
sionally the  tnbe  presents  a  singnlarly  sacculated  arrangement,  some  portions 
being  greatly  expanded,  while  others  are  very  mnch  contracted. 

The  ureter  may  be  absent,  or  terminate  in  a  cnl-de-eac.  When  the  bladder  is 
wanting,  it  opens  either  into  the  urethra,  vagina,  or  rectum.  Occasionally,  again, 
it  is  reduced  to  a  small,  narrow,  almost  imperrious  cord,  which  greatly  impedes 
the  passage  of  the  urine. 

Wounds  and  lacerations  of  the  nreters  are  uncommon,  and  cannot  be  <Ustui- 
gnished  as  separate  and  independent  lesions.  The  effects  are  nsually  fatal,  the 
most  common  causes  of  death  being  peritonitis  and  diffuse  abscesses  in  the  loin. 
From  a  paper,  by  Mr,  Stanley,  in  the  27th  volume  of  the  Uedical  and  Chirargi- 
cal  Transactions  of  London,  giving  the  particulars  of  two  cases  of  mptural 
ureter,  one  eventuating  in  recovery,  and  the  other  in  death,  it  would  appear  tbat 
such  accidents,  when  not  immediately  fatal,  are  sometimes  followed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cyst  or  pouch  in  the  cellular  tissue  behind  the  peritoneum,  serving  as 
a  reservoir  for  the  urine.  In  both  instances,  the  accumulation  of  Said,  which 
possessed  all  the  properties  of  urine,  was  so  great  as  to  require  repeated  tapping. 
The  cyst,  in  the  fatal  case,  extended  from  the  pelvis  to  the  diaphragm,  and  com- 
municated by  a  large,  irregular  aperture  with  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Dealll 
occurred  in  the  tenth  week  after  the  accident,  which  had  been  occasioned  by  a 
blow  from  the  wheel  of  a  cart. 

The  treatment  of  a  wounded  or  lacerated  ureter  does  not  differ  firam  that  is 
similar  injuries  of  the  kidney.  Our  measures  must  be  strictly  antipblogislic,  and 
no  time  must  be  lost  in  evacoali:^  pent  up  fluid,  whether  simply  pumlent,  or 
paralent  and  urinous. 

SECT.  n. — AITECnONB  O?  IHB  BLADDKB. 
HAIFOKHATIONS. 

Tbk  bladder  is  liable  to  various  malformations,  but  almost  the  only  one  of 
any  surgical  interest  is  extrophy,  consisting  essentially  in  an  absence  of  the  anta- 
rior  wall  of  the  viscas,  complicated  with  certain  defecta  of  the  genital  apparatoiL 
The  occurrence  is  much  more  common  in  males  than  in  females.  Of  six  casM 
that  have  come  under  my  notice,  all  were  males.  Of  nine  cases  observed  by  Mr. 
McWhinnie,  of  London,  seven  were  males,  and  two  wer«  ftnulea. 
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The  urinary  tumor,  eitnated  at  tbe  lower  part  of  the  abdomeD,  is  generally 
Bomewbftt  ovoidal  or  globular.  Its  volume  is  greatly  iuBneuced  by  tbe  age  and 
position  of  the  subject.  In  the  child,  it  rarely  exceeds  that  of  a  walnut,  while, 
ia  the  adult,  it  may  be  as  large  as  a  fist,  or  a  goose's  egg.  Very  small  when  the 
subject  is  recnmbent,  it  becomes  quite  prominent  when  he  stands  up,  coughs, 
raceses,  or  exerts  himself.  The  surface  of  the  tumor  is  of  a  bright  red  color,  and 
it  coastaotly  covered  with  mucus,  which  thus  protects  it,  in  some  degree,  flrom 
the  tiyurious  impression  of  the  atmosphere.  In  elderly  subjects,  the  part  is 
sometimes  partially  invested  with  a  cutaneons  pellicle,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  is  much  less  sensitive,  or  irritable,  than  in  infancy,  childhood,  and  adolescence, 
in  which  it  is  generally  very  tender,  and  apt  to  bleed  on  the  slightest  tonch.  The 
orifices  of  the  areters,  generally  situated  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  tumor,  are 
each  marked  by  a  small,  conical  eminence  firom  which  tbe  urine  constantly  drib- 
bles, rendering  the  person  uncomfortable  to  himself,  and  disgusting  to  those 
around  him.  The  distance  between  the  two  apertures  varies  from  one  to  two 
inches,  according  to  tbe  age  of  the  subject. 

Tbe  penis,  pretematn rally  short  and  flattened,  is  bent  backwards,  and  fnrniBhed 
with  an  imperfect  prepuce.  Tbe  cavernous  bodies,  attached  below  to  tbe  ischium, 
as  in  tbe  natural  state,  are  small  and  narrow,  and  are  not  always  united  along 
tbe  middle  line,  except  just  behind  tbe  bead  of  the  penis.  This  organ  is  some- 
times imperforate,  and  at  other  times  it  presents  a  gutter  along  its  upper  surface 
for  the  IcKlgment  of  tbe  lower  half  of  the  urethra.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
posterior  part  of  tbe  canal  displays  tbo  verumontanam,  the  mouths  of  tbe  ejacu- 
latory  ducts,  and  tbe  orifices  of  tbe  prostatic  canals.  From  tbe  peculiar  con- 
formation of  tbe  penis  and  urethra,  the  individual  is  necessarily  impotent  Tbe 
prostate  gland  exists  generally  in  a  rudimentary  state.  The  seminal  vesicles 
are  also  very  diminutive,  and  are  invariably  situated  behind  the  inferior  part  of 
tbe  tumor.     Tbe  ejaculatory  ducts  pursue  their  natural  route,  \>a\.  are  unusually 


The  scrotum  is  sometimes  absent ;  at  other  times  it  exists  merely  in  a  rudi- 
nicntary  state.  In  the  latter  case,  it  may  contain  tbe  testicles,  while  in  tlie 
former,  these  organs  are  either  lodged  in  tbe  groins,  or  in  a  cntaneous  bag  at 
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each  side  of  the  tumor.    The  testicles  are  sometimes  normal ;  at  other  times  thej 
are  absent,  or  much  diminished  in  Tolome. 

The  bodies  of  the  pubic  bones  are  absent,  the  pelvis  is  anagaallj  broad  aod 
flat,  and  the  groins  are  often  the  seat  of  hernia^ 

An  excellent  idea  of  the  ordinaij  appearances  of  this  species  of  malformatioa 
may  be  obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  accompanying  drawing,  fig.  452, 
taken  from  a  young  man  whose  case  is  well  known  in  this  country. 

In  the  female,  equally  important  changes  are  noticed  in  the  genital  oi^gaiis. 
Thus,  the  clitoris  may  be  absent,  or  deviate  remarkably  from  the  normal  stand- 
ard ;  the  nymphse  are  small  and  dicgoined,  and  the  labia  extend  from  the  aides 
of  the  tumor  towards  the  anus,  without  coalescing  behind.  The  uterus  aod 
ovaries  are  either  absent,  or  they  exist  in  a  rudimentary  state.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, these  organs  are  fdlly  developed,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  womaa 
both  menstruates  and  conceives,  as  in  the  interesting  cases  reported  by  Thiebaalt 
and  Ayres. 

Extrophy  of  the  bladder  was,  until  lately,  universally  regarded  sb  utterly 
irremediable.  In  fact,  all  that  can  generally  be  done  is  to  palliate  suffering  fay 
attention  to  cleanliness,  and  by  the  use  of  a  closely-fitting  cover  of  gutla-percha^ 
furnished  with  a  bottle  for  receiving  the  urine.  When  this  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  part  must  be  kept  constantly  covered  with  a  thick,  soft  compresa*  renewed 
as  often  as  it  becomes  wet  and  disagreeable.  The  skin  around  may»  if  nececsary, 
be  protected  with  suet,  pomatum,  or  simple  cerate. 

It  has  recently  been  proposed  to  establish  a  channel  for  the  conveyanoe  of  the 
urine  from  the  bladder  to  the  rectum,  and,  in  one  instance,  the  plan  baa  actually 
been  successfully  employed,  though  not  without  seriously  jeoparding  the  patient's 
life.  The  operator  was  Mr.  Simon,  of  London.  The  method  consisted  in 
making  the  ureters  open  into  the  rectum,  by  passing  instruments,  armed  witJi 
threads,  from  the  former  into  the  latter,  the  cords  being  retained  until  the 
communication  was  perfected.  Violent  constitutional  symptoms  ensued,  and  for 
a  while  the  man  was  in  great  danger ;  but  he  ultimately  recovered,  and  was  able 
to  wear  a  pad,  by  which  the  orifice  in  the  abdomen  was  closed,  and  the  urine 
forced  into  the  bowel.  In  a  case,  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  which  an  effort  was  made  to 
establish  an  opening  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum  by  means  of  a  eeton, 
the  patient  died  in  a  few  days  from  peritonitis. 

Occasionally  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  /orm  a  cover  for  the  tumor  by 
atUoplctsty,  by  borrowing  the  integuments  from  the  a^acent  parts,  and  inverting 
them,  in  the  hope  that  the  cutaneous  tissue  may  ultimately  assume  the  properties 
of  the  mucous,  and  so  adapt  itself  to  the  presence  of  the  urine.  The  flaps  are 
united  by  suture,  and  are  thoroughly  protected  during  the  treatment  from  the 
contact  of  the  water.  The  extensive  wound  in  the  neighboriiood  should  be  a» 
well  closed  as  tiM  case  will  admit  of,  the  bowels  ahould  be  locked  up  with  mor* 
phia,  which  shoald  also  be  freely  used  to  allay  pain,  and  the  walls  of  the  abdo* 
men  should,  throughout,  be  maintained,  in  a  relaxed  ooadition.  The  greatest 
possible  attention  must  also  be  bestowed  upon  cleanliaeaa. 

I  must  candidly  confess  my  want  of  confidence  in  tUs  operation,  for  the  very 
nature  of  the  affection  which  it  is  intended  to  remedy  fbrbidis  the  idea  that  it  can 
ever  be  sufficiently  successful  to  compensate  the  patient  for  the  pains  and  perils 
incurred  in  its  performance.  The  great  danger  after  the  operation  will  be  erysipe- 
las, likely  to  eventuate  in  sloughing  of  the  flaps  ;  but  in  addition  to  this  there 
will  certainly  be  some  risk  both  of  peritottitis  and  pyemia,  if  not  also  of  conitcs- 
tive  disease  of  the  lungs.  Much  ik  this  danger  may,  of  course,  be  avoided  hj 
proper  preliminary  treatment. 

This  operation,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  performed  onlv  twice  in  this  coon* 
try.  In  1858,  Professor  Pancoast  resorted  to  it  at  the  clinic  of  the  Jeffersoo 
Medical  College,  but,  although  it  was  executed  with  great  skill,  the  edges  of  the 
flaps  only  partially  united.  Soon  afterwards,  it  was  repeatM  by  Dr.  Ayres,  of 
Brooklyn,  upon  a  woman,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  with  results,  apparHitlj. 
highly  gratifying,  the  cutaneous  cover  being  nearly  perfect^  and  the  patient^  can- 
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iteqaenU J,  nonch  improved  in  comfort.     A  full  report  of  the  case,  illustrated  by 
drawiDgs,  has  been  published  by  the  operator. 

WOUNDS. 

Wounds  of  the  bladder  may  be  incised,  punctured,  lacerated,  or  gunshot,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  weapon  with  which  they  are  inflicted.  From  the  situation 
of  the  viscus,  these  injuries  must  always  necessarily  be  complicated  with  lesion 
of  the  soft  parts  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  also  not  unfrequently  with  frac- 
ture of  the  pelvic  bones. 

The  best  example  of  an  incised  wound  of  the  bladder  Is  the  incision  made  in 
the  Bopra-pubic  and  recto-vesical  operations  for  stone.  In  perineal  lithotomy, 
the  knife  divides  the  prostate  gland  rather  than  the  bladder.  A  good  example 
of  a  punctured  wound  is  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  trocar  in  drawing  off  the 
urine  in  cases  of  permanent  retention  from  obstruction  of  the  urethra. 

The  symptoms  of  this  lesion  are,  the  existence  of  an  opening  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  hypogastric  region,  the  groin,  or  the  perineum ;  sudden  and  acute  pain  in 
the  sitaation  of  the  affected  organ,  extending  along  the  urethra,  and  often  accom- 
panied by  slight  priapism;  an  escape  of  \irine,  or  urine  and  blood,  at  the  external 
wound  ;  firequent,  but  ineffectual  attempts  at  micturition  ;  violent  tenesmus ;  and 
a  discharge  of  blood  by  the  urethra.  The  system  labors  under  all  the  effects  of 
violent  shock.  When  the  injury  is  complicated  with  perforation  of  the  bowel, 
fecal  matter,  mucus,  bile,  or  gas,  mixed  with  urine,  or  urine  and  blood,  may 
issue  both  at  the  external  opening  and  at  the  urethra.  When  the  pelvic  cavity 
is  pierced,  the  state  of  collapse,  the  usual  consequence  of  the  accident,  is  speedily 
followed  by  symptoms  of  peritonitis,  of  which  the  patient  almost  always  dies  in 
a  few  days. 

When  the  bladder  is  wounded  through  the  perineum  or  above  the  pubes,  at  a 
point  whore  it  is  uncovered  by  serous  membrane,  urinary  infiltration  is  liable  to 
take  place,  and  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  will  be  so  much  the  greater  if 
the  external  opening  is  disproportionately  small,  if  the  track  of  the  wound  is 
narrow  and  devious,  and  if  the  organ  was  much  distended  at  the  time  of  the 
accident. 

Ounshoi  wounds  of  the  bladder,  although,  perhaps,  less  fatal  than  punctured 
and  incised,  are  always  extremely  formidable,  destroying  the  patient  immedi- 
ately or  remotely,  producing  extensive  mischief  among  the  soft  parts,  as  well  as 
in  the  pelvic  bones,  and  leading  to  the  formation  of  abscesses,  sinuses,  and 
fistules,  which  may  last  for  an  indefinite  period.  When  the  ball  is  impelled  with 
great  velocity,  it  will  be  apt  to  enter  the  organ  at  one  point,  and  pass  out  directly 
opposite  at  another,  thus  leaving  two  apertures,  and  either  lodging  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, or  issuing  at  the  surface  of  the  body.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  move 
slowly,  or  be  nearly  spent,  it  will  make  only  one  opening,  and  be  arrested  in  the 
bladder,  from  which  it  may  afterwards  be  discharged  by  the  urethra,  or  by  a 
fistulous  passage;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  it  will  become  incrusted  with 
earthy  matter,  and  thus  form  the  nucleus  of  a  calculus.  The  lesion  is  often 
complicated  with  fracture  of  the  pelvic  bones,  injury  of  the  large  vessels,  and 
perforation  of  the  rectum,  small  intestines,  uterus,  or  vagina.  In  the  former 
case,  serious  mischief  is  sometimes  done  by  the  osseous  splinters  which  the  ball 
makes  and  detaches  in  its  course  towards  the  bladder,  and  which  not  unfre- 
quently find  their  way  into  the  interior  of  this  organ,  where  they  may  give  rise 
even  to  more  disastrous  consequences  than  the  ball  itself.  Wadding,  pieces  of 
cloth,  or  portions  of  the  patient's  dress,  may  accompany  the  ball 

Qunshot  wounds  of  the  bladder,  made  with  the  old  round  bullet,  were  formerly 
frequently  recovered  from.  Thus,  Thomson  states  that,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  he  saw  not  less  than  fourteen  cases,  in  which  this  viscus  had  been 
penetrated  by  musket  balls,  get  well;  and  Larrey,  who  met  with  a  number  of 
instances  of  a  similar  kind  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  declares  that  they  generally  ter- 
minated favorably.  This,  however,  is  not  the  experience  of  recent  military 
Burgeons,  for  wounds  inflicted  upon  this  organ  by  the  Minie  ball,  nearly  always 
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cause  death.  Now  and  then,  however,  an  exception  occurs,  as  in  the  csm  of  a 
young  man,  reported  to  me  bj  Dr.  J.  P.  Koerper.  He  was  struck  by  two  M'mie 
balls,  one  of  which  entered  the  right  buttock,  nearly  midway  between  the  great 
trochanter  and  the  sacral  fissure,  and  emerged  at  the  left  groin,  traversing  appa- 
rently the  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  which  had  not  been  emptied  for  upwards 
of  eight  hours  before.  Urine  began  to  issue  at  the  gluteal  wound  soon  after  the 
accident,  and  for  six  days  it  passed  off  entirely  by  this  route.  It  then  gradoally 
resumed  its  natural  channel,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  end  of  a  month  and  a 
half  that  the  fistulous  track  was  finally  closed.  The  man  never  had  any  bad 
symptoms.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Hamilton,  the  individnal  had 
seven  wounds,  from  three  of  which,  made  apparently  by  buckshot,  all  the  urine 
escaped  for  ten  days.  It  then  ceased  to  pass  off  by  the  posterior  openings,  bat 
continued  to  flow  from  the  anterior  for  six  weeks.     The  recovery  was  complete. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  wounded  bladder,  the  prominent  indications  are,  to  pre- 
vent the  extravasation  of  urine,  and  to  guard  against  tindue  inflammation. 
Unfortunately,  the  first  of  these  accidents  often  takes  place  at  the  moment  of 
the  injury,  and,  consequently,  before  the  surgeon  has  an  opportunity  of  inter- 
fering. When  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  bladder  should  instantly  be  evacuated, 
the  patient  placed  almost  semi-erect  iif  bed,  and  the  catheter,  which  should  be 
of  gum-elastic,  should  be  permanently  retained  to  allow  the  urine  to  pass  off  as 
fast  as  it  comes  down  from  the  ureters.  In  a  word,  the  organ  should  be  kept 
constantly  empty  and  contracted  for  the  first  few  weeks,  or  until  there  is  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  wound  is  closed  and  all  risk  of  infiltration  over.  The  end 
of  the  instrument  should  not  be  permitted  to  become  clogged,  or  to  rise  up  in 
the  bladder.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  it  does  not  irritate  the  muooos 
membrane,  and  thereby  excite  pain  and  spasm,  rendering  its  presence  uncomforCr 
able,  if  not  intolerable.  Should  the  latter  result,  however,  follow,  the  catheter 
must  be  withdrawn,  and  an  attempt  made  to  obviate  the  danger  of  distension 
by  its  frequent  reintroductioh. 

Inflammation  is  prevented  by  the  employment  of  antiphlogistic  means,  as 
general  and  local  bleeding,  calomel  and  opium,  fomentations,  and  vesication  of 
the  abdomen.  Anodynes  are  given  in  full  doses,  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  the 
rectum,  to  allay  pain  and  spasm  of  the  bladder,  induce  sleep,  and  diminish  the 
renal  secretion.  Hardly  any  drink  is  admissible ;  the  diet  must  be  very  ligbt 
and  bland,  and  the  bowels  must  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  during  the  firrt 
fortnight.  Abscesses,  the  result  of  urinary  infiltration,  are  opened  by  eariy  and 
free  incisions. 

Nothing  can  be  gained  by  an  attempt  to  extract  the  foreign  body,  when  the 
injury  has  been  produced  by  fire-arms ;  for  the  very  moment  it  is  inflicted  the 
urine  escapes,  and  the  bladder  contracts  upon  itself  so  as  to  destroy  the  relatioiis 
between  the  external  and  internal  wounds.  If  the  ball  has  fallen  into  the  blad- 
der, it  may,  if  not  too  large,  either  pass  off  spontaneously,  or  be  removed  with 
the  forceps ;  should  it  be  otherwise,  and  severe  symptoms  be  caused  by  Its  pre- 
sence, it  must  be  cut  out  through  the  perineum  by  an  operation  similar  to  that 
of  lithotomy.  This  may  be  done  immediately,  or  within  a  short  period  after 
the  accident,  if  the  ball  has  entered  beneath  the  pubes,  for  the  reason  that  the 
organ  will  not  only  be  freed  thereby  of  a  disagreeable  intruder,  but  altto  hecaotc 
there  will  be  less  risk  of  urinary  infiltration. 

Mr.  Dixon  has  published  an  analysis  of  13  cases,  in  which  the  lateral  opcflK 
tion  of  lithotomy  was  performed  for  the  removal  of  bullets.  Of  thetR*  10  wrw 
successful,  and  3  fatal.  Baudens,  in  a  similar  instance,  relieved  his  patient  by 
the  supra-pubic  operation. 

Pieces  of  wadding,  of  cloth,  and  of  bone,  introduced  into  the  bladder,  rithor 
alone,  or  jointly  with  a  ball,  are  occasionally  voided  by  the  urethra.  Mtirc  gen- 
erally, however,  if  the  patient  survives  the  immediate  effects  of  the  accident,  thry 
are  retained,  and  become  the  nucleus  of  a  calculus. 

When  the  bladder  has  been  transfixed,  or  wounded  through  the  pcritooemn. 
the  accident  inevitably  terminates  fatally.  In  view  of  thiii  event,  would  il  he 
proper  to  make  an  incision  through  the  linea  alba«  and  sponge  out  the  extraTa* 
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ftatod  fluid  ?  My  opinion  is  that  it  would,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  much 
more  creditable  to  a  surgeon  to  perform  such  an  operation,  provided  it  can  be 
done  immediately  after  the  injury  has  been  received,  than  to  stand  by  and  see 
bis  patient  perish  from  the  effects  of  peritonitis.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  case 
miglit  be  the  uncertainty  of  the  abdominal  effusion. 

LACERATION. 

The  urinary  bladder  is  liable  to  laceration.  When  the  accident  takes  place 
from  over-distension  of  urine  from  paralysis  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  organ, 
hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gland,  or  obstruction  of  the  urethra,  there  is  always 
some  degree  of  softening  of  the  different  coats,  thus  predisposing  them  to  the 
occurrence.  In  such  a  case,  any  unusual  or  sudden  exertion  may  produce  the 
effect 

The  most  common  cause  of  laceration,  however,  is  external  violence,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  both  in  a  surgical  and  medico-legal  point  of  view,  that  it 
may  occur  from  the  most  trivial  injury.  Any  force  suddenly  applied  to  the 
hypogastric  region,  while  the  bladder  i^  distended,  as  a  smart  blow,  a  kick,  or  a 
fall,  will  frequently  suffice  to  produce  it.  The  accident  is  liable  to  happen  in 
females  during  parturition,  from  the  pressure  of  the  child's  head,  when  the 
patient  has  neglected  to  empty  the  bladder.  It  may  also  be  caused  by  fracture 
of  the  pelvic  bones. 

Of  37  cases  of  rupture  of  this  organ  from  external  violence,  collected  by 
Hou§l,  15  involved  the  posterior  and  12  the  anterior  wall,  3  the  sides,  and  2 
the  summit ;  3  were  double,  and  in  2  the  situation  is  not  stated.  Rupture  of 
the  posterior  wall  nearly  always  extends  through  the  peritoneum,  whereas  in  the 
other  forms  of  the  accident  this  membrane  generally  remains  intact.  In  lacera- 
tion of  the  front  of  the  bladder,  the  urine,  when  the  opening  is  large,  escapes 
rapidly,  and  spreads  widely  beneath  the  peritoneum ;  sometimes  as  high  up,  on 
the  one  hand,  as  the  umbilicus  and  the  kidneys,  and,  on  the  other,  as  low  down 
as  the  thigh,  by  passing  through  the  obturator  foramen. 

In  fipontaneous  rupture  from  over-distension,  the  bladder  generally  gives  way 
in  it«  posterior  wall,  without  involvement  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  urine  accumulates  under  this  membrane  as  in  a  kind  of  subsidiary 
pouch. 

The  injury  nsujally  reveals  itself  by  well-marked  symptoms,  both  general  and 
local.  Violent  pain  is  instantly  experienced  in  the  hypogastric  region,  the  face 
is  pale  and  ghastly,  the  pulse  is  small,  rapid,  and  fluttering,  the  respiration  is 
hurried  and  difficult,  the  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  a 
clammy  perspiration.  The  patient  occasionally  falls  down  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, and  not  unfrequently  he  feels  as  if  something  had  suddenly  given  way  in 
his  abdomen.  In  nearly  all  cases,  there  is  a  constant  desire  to  urinate,  and  an 
inability  to  pass  a  single  drop  of  water.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  often  flows 
off  by  the  urethra.  These  symptoms  are  soon  followed  by  nausea  and  vomiting, 
intense  thirst,  excessive  restlessness,  and  an  expression  of  great  suffering,  with 
swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen. 

Kuptare  of  the  bladder  is  nearly  always  fatal ;  usually  in  from  three  to  six 
days  after  its  occurrence.  The  immediate  sources  of  danger  are,  hemorrhage, 
shock,  peritonitis,  and  uremia,  generally  promptly  collapsing  the  system. 

The  treaiment  must  be  conducted  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  that  of 
wounds  of  the  bladder.  Our  only  reliance  is  npon  the  catheter,  anodynes,  and 
stimulants. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder,  technically  termed  cystitis,  generally  begins  in 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  presents  itself  under  two  varieties  of  form,  the  acute 
and  the  c!:ronic.  Of  these,  the  first  is  exceedingly  infrequent ;  the  chronic  form 
of  the  malady  is,  however,  sufficiently  common,  and  often  entails  a  vast  amount 
of  suffering     Acute  inflammation  rarely  occupies  the  whole  mucous  surface  of 
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the  bladder ;  on  the  contrarj,  it  usaallj  occurs  in  irregular,  circumscribed  spots, 
from  the  size  of  a  twenty-five  cent  piece  to  that  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Any 
portion  of  the  organ  is  liable  to  suffer,  but  the  parts  most  frequently  affected  ar« 
the  neck  and  bas-fond. 

During  its  progress,  the  inflammation  often  spreads  from  the  mucous  mem* 
brane  to  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  and  from  thence  to  the  muscular  tunic 
The  peritoneal  investment  is  rarely  implicated,  in  any  considerable  degree,  how- 
ever serious  the  attack. 

The  principal  causes  of  acute  cystitis  are  wounds  of  the  bladder,  calculous 
concretions,  rough  horseback  exercise,  the  excessive  use  of  stimulating  drinks, 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  ii^ury  sustained  da^ 
ing  parturition,  and  the  protracted  retention  of  urine. 

The  more  important  anatomical  characters  of  acute  cystitis  are,  increased 
vascularity,  loss  of  transparency,  softening,  deposits  of  lymph,  and  discoloration, 
with  alteration  of  the  natural  secretion. 

Generally  speaking,  the  malady  is  ushered  in  by  bold  and  well  marked  symp- 
toms. The  first  circumstance  that  usually  attracts  attention  is  a  doll,  obscare, 
deep-seated  pain,  or,  rather,  a  sort  of  gnawing  uneasiness,  in  the  region  of  the 
bladder,  which,  rapidly  increasing  in  intensity,  soon  extends  to  the  neigbboriog 
organs.  At  this  early  stage,  there  is  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance ;  or, 
if  there  is  anj,  it  is  manifested  merely  by  slight  chills,  alternating  with  flushes 
of  heat,  some  thirst,  and  a  little  excitement  of  the  pulse.  The  patient  nov 
begins  to  experience  frequent  calls  to  void  his  urine,  which  is  expeUed  either  in 
small  quantities,  or  drop  by  drop,  accompanied  with  violent  straining,  distressing 
spasm,  and  a  peculiar  scalding  sensation  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  along 
the  course  of  the  urethra.  The  bypogastrium  is  distended,  painful,  and  so  ex- 
quisitely tender  as  to  render  even  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes  intolerable.  The 
limbs  are  drawn  up,  and  the  body  bent  forward,  to  relax  the  abdominal  moiMTles, 
and  relieve  the  tension  of  the  bladder.  The  urine  becomes  thick,  ropy,  tnibid, 
reddish,  or  tinged  with  blood ;  and  the  pain  shoots  along  the  testicles,  groins, 
upper  part  of  the  thighs,  and  spermatic  cords,  to  the  sacro-lumbar  region,  wbeTB 
it  is  often  almost  insupportable.  The  urine,  never  entirely  expelled,  gradnally 
accumulates,  and  the  bladder  at  length  ascends  above  the  pubes  into  the  bypo- 
gastrium, forming  a  globular  and  elastic  tumor,  exquisitely  senaitiTe  nnder  the 
slightest  touch. 

When  the  disease  is  fully  developed,  there  is  always  more  or  lees  constitutiooal 
derangement,  as  indicated  by  the  frequency  and  hardness  of  the  pulse,  the  aax* 
ious  countenance,  and  the  coated  appearance  of  the  tongue.  Kausea  and  vomit- 
ing, with  severe  precordial  oppression,  are  rarely  absent  in  this  stage  of  the 
complaint.     Sometimes  there  is  complete  suppression  of  the  urine. 

Some  diversity  occurs  in  the  symptoms  of  cystitis,  dependent  upon  the  parti* 
cular  seat  of  the  morbid  action.  When  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  mainly  affected, 
excessive  pain  and  a  sense  of  weight  and  fulness  are  experienced  in  the  anai 
and  perineum,  there  is  obstinate  retention  of  urine,  with  an  incessant  desire  to 
micturate,  and  severe  scalding  is  felt  along  the  urethra.  When  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  bladder  is  inflamed,  there  is  great  tenderness  on  pressure  and  percussioa, 
with  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  hypogastric  region.  When  the  disease  occa- 
pies  the  bas-fond  of  the  organ,  the  rectum  is  most  apt  to  suffer,  and  the  patieat 
is  harassed  with  constant  straining  and  tenesmus. 

Acute  cystitis  usually  rues  its  course  with  considerable  rapidity.  It  seldom 
continues  beyond  the  sixth  or  eighth  day  without  terminating  in  resolution,  teod- 
ing  to  suppuration,  passing  into  gangrene,  or  assuming  a  chronic  type. 

In  the  treatment  of  acute  cystitis,  the  leading  indications  are,  fir^  to  sobdnr 
symptomatic  excitement ;  and,  secondly,  to  quiet  local  irritation.  For  iccofli* 
plishing  the  first  of  these  ends,  the  remedies  mainly  relied  upon,  in  the  indpitot 
stages  of  the  complaint,  are  general  and  topical  bleeding,  aperienta,  and  diapho- 
retics, aided  by  an  antiphlogistic  regimen.  The  bowels  should  be  early  nioTcd 
by  some  mild  laxative,  as  castor  oil,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia,  followed  by  •» 
enema  of  cold  water,  thin  gruel,  or  soap  and  water.    If  the  biliary  and  othu 
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secretions  are  deranged,  a  dose  of  calomel  shoold  be  given.  All  drastic  cathar- 
lies  must  be  avoided  to  divert  irritating  matters  from  the  kidneys.^ 

As  soon  as  proper  depletion  has  been  practised,  diaphoretics  are  indicated, 
and  the  one  which  I  have  found  most  useful  is  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture, 
in  anion  with  fdll  doses  of  morphia  and  aconite.  Dover's  powder  is  beneficial 
when  the  skin  is  already  soft.  If  the  stomach  is  irritable,  the  effervescing 
draught  is  preferable  to  everything  else.  The  action  of  these  medicines  may  be 
favored  by  tepid  drinks,  the  warm  bath,  and  hot  fomentations  to  the  hypogas- 
trinm  and  genitals.  Diuretics,  strictly  so  called,  are  improper.  When  the  urine 
18  acrid,  high-colored,  or  very  scanty,  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  or 
spirit  o/  nitric  ether,  mixed  with  some  demulcent  fluid,  may  be  administered,  to 
modify  the  renal  secretion  and  to  allay  vesical  irritation.  In  the  latter  stages  of 
the  disease,  an  infusion  of  uva  ursi  and  hops,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of 
the  former  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter  to  the  quart  of  water,  will  prove 
highly  advantageous,  especially  if  combined  with  morphia  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda. 

Among  the  more  important  local  remedies  for  arresting  cystitis,  and  tranquiliz- 
ing  the  affected  organ,  are  leeching,  anodyne  enemata  or  suppositories,  fomenta- 
tions, and  the  hip-bath.  The  pain  in  the  back  is  relieved  by  cups,  either  wet  or 
dry,  applied  to  the  sacro-lumbar  region.  Certain  modifications  of  treatment 
are  made,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  Eeten- 
tion  of  urine  is  promptly  relieved  by  the  catheter. 

SUPPURATION  AND  ABSCESS. 

A  discharge  of  pus,  or  muco-pumlent  fluid,  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
bladder,  although  sufficiently  common  in  chronic  cystitis,  is  infrequent  in  the 
acate  form  of  the  disease.  The  discharge,  moreover,  is  usually  of  brief  continu- 
ance, and  small  in  quantity,  while  in  chronic  cystitis  it  often  lasts  for  a  long  time, 
and  is  occasionally  remarkably  profuse. 

The  matter,  instead  of  being  furnished  by  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
iHnne,  occasionally  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  small  abscess^  situated  in  the 
sabmucous  cellular  tissue,  or  between  the  mnscular  and  serous  tunics.  It  may 
occur  in  any  part  of  the  viscus,  but  is  most  frequently  observed  at  its  neck,  as  a 
solitary  deposit.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  abscess  points  inwards 
towards  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  but  it  may  also  open  into  the  rectum,  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  the  ileum,  the  vagina,  or  the  abdominal  cavity. 
Finally,  the  matter  is  sometimes  diffused  through  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  coats 
of  the  bladder,  which,  in  consequence,  exhibit  a  soft,  oedematous  aspect. 

Suppuration  of  the  bladder  may  be  the  result  of  idiopathic  inflammation, 
either  acute  or  chronic,  external  violence,  or  the  presence  of  some  foreign  body, 
as  a  calculus,  bougie,  or  catheter.  In  the  latter  case,  abscesses  are  generally 
produced  under  the  influence  of  protracted  irritation,  operating  directly  upon 
the  tunics  of  the  organ. 

The  occurrence  of  suppuration  is  always  denoted  by  well-marked  symptoms. 
The  most  important  are  frequent  rigors,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat ;  an  in- 
crease of  thirst,  anxiety  and  restlessness ;  dull,  aching,  throbbing  pain ;  and  a 
feeHug  of  weight  in  the  perineum  and  pelvis.  The  mind  generally  wanders,  and, 
in  many  cases,  there  is  confirmed  delirium.  These  symptoms,  however,  may  be 
simulated  by  other  diseases,  both  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  neighboring  organs. 
In  abscess,  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  determined  by  the  sudden  appearance  in 
the  urine  of  a  large  quantity  of  pus,  after  a  violent  effort  at  micturition,  or  an 
attempt  to  draw  off  the  urine.  Infiltration  of  pus  into  the  coats  of  the  bladder ' 
cannot  be  distinguished  during  life. 

The  prognosis  of  suppuration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is 
nsiiaUy  favorable ;  the  reverse  being  the  case  in  abscess.  Much,  however,  must 
necessarily,  under  such  circumstances,  depend  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
injnry.  ' 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  to  be  conducted  upon  general  antiphlogistic 
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principles  in  its  earlier  stages,  and,  subsequently,  npon  the  tonic  and  invigorating 
plan.     If  abscesses  point  externally,  they  must  be  opened  with  the  knife. 

OANQRENS. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  bladder  sometimes  ends  in  gangrene.  This  mode 
of  termination,  however,  is  fortunately  infrequent,  as  the  morbid  action  which 
gives  rise  to  it  is  generally  easily  arrested  by  the  early  and  vigorous  employment 
of  antiphlogistic  remedies.  It  is  particularly  to  be  apprehended  when  the 
cystitis  is  marked  by  great  violence,  when  it  has  been  induced  by  external  injary, 
and  when  it  occurs  in  old  persons,  whose  health  has  been  much  impaired  by 
previous  suffering. 

Gangrene  of  the  bladder,  although  it  may  occur  as  a  consequence  of  idiopathic 
inflammation,  is  almost  always  a  result  of  external  violence  or  over-distension  of 
the  organ  from  urine.  One  of  its  most  common  causes  is  compression  of  the 
viscus  during  the  passage  of  the  child's  head  in  parturition.  Gangrene  occasion- 
ally follows  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  laceration  of  the  mucous  membrane 
consequent  upon  the  employment  of  instruments. 

The  occurrence  of  mortification  of  the  bladder  is  announced  by  great  prostra- 
tion of  strength ;  sudden  cessation  of  pain ;  coldness  of  the  extremities ;  small, 
weak,  frequent,  and  tremulous  pulse ;  profuse,  clammy,  and  offensive  perspira- 
tion ;  cadaverous  expression  of  the  countenance ;  mental  confusion,  delirium,  snd 
coma;  hiccup;  twitchingof  the  tendons;  and,  towards  the  close,  by  colliqaatire 
diarrhcea  and  involuntary  discharge  of  the  feces.  The  urine  is  of  a  daiic  browo- 
ish,  or  blackish  color,  emits  a  peculiarly  fetid,  sickening  odor,  and  is  effectuallj 
retained  by  the  dead,  crippled,  or  paralyzed  organ.  On  dissection,  the  mucous 
membrane  is  found  to  be  of  a  dark  red,  livid,  or  purple  complexion,  very  soH, 
easily  torn,  and  bathed  with  a  thin,  sanions  fluid,  of  an  excessively  fetid  odor. 

Gangrene  of  the  bladder  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  rupture  of  the  coats  of 
this  organ,  and  the  escape  of  its  contents.  This  event  is  most  likely  to  happen 
when  there  has  been  protracted  retention  of  urine,  with  inordinate  distension, 
and  may  take  place  very  suddenly,  or  slowly  and  gradually,  as  a  result  of  ulcera- 
tion. Whether  the  urine  escapes  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis,  death  is  equally  inevitable. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  easily  told.  The  object  is  to  prevent  tlw 
lesion  rather  than  to  cure  it  after  it  has  been  established.  Should  gangrene  be 
inevitable,  the  indication  is  to  support  the  system,  and,  by  means  of  quinine, 
ammonia,  brandy,  opiates,  and  nutritions  food,  assist  the  patient  in  throwing  off 
the  effects  of  the  local  disorder.  Distension  of  the  bladder  is  obviated  by  the 
catheter. 

ULCERATION. 

Ulceration  of  the  bladder  is  uncommon.  Judging  fW)m  the  results  of  roy  own 
observations,  I  am  disposed  to  rank  it  amongst  the  rarest  accidents  to  wbidi  this 
organ  is  obnoxious.  The  ulcers  are  usually  neither  numerous  nor  large.  Thfir 
most  common  appearance  here,  as  in  the  bowels,  is  that  of  depressed  breacbe* 
of  continuity  of  the  mucous  membrane,  of  a  circular  or  oval  form,  with  allgbtlj 
elevated  edges.  Occasionally,  the  edges  are  hard,  thick,  fissured,  and  packoed. 
Appearances  like  these  are  most  common  in  old,  chronic  cases.  The  bottom  of 
the  erosion  is  originally  formed  by  the  submucous  cellular  substance;  bat  ns  tbe 
disease  progresses  it  may  destroy  the  muscular  fibres,  and  even  the  i$eroo#  inreit- 
ment,  leading,  perhaps,  eventually  to  perforation,  and  to  the  escape  of  ann«  into 
the  abdominal  cavity.  Or,  instead  of  this,  adhesions  may  take  place  between  the 
bladder  and  the  neighboring  viscera.         ^ 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  ulceration  may  be  distinctly  traced  to 
chronic  cystitis.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder,  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  orfpnk 
lesion  of  the  kidneys,  are  very  apt  to  induce  the  affection,  from  the  chaDfr** 
which  they  create  in  the  composition  of  the  urine.  Calculous  conrfftioBR  and 
earthy  deposits  often  occasion  ulceration  solely  by  the  pressure  which  ihtycxf^ 
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Qpun  the  macous  membrane.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  the  result  of  the  soften- 
ing of  tubercular  matter,  and  then  the  muscular  fibres  are  occasionally  as  com- 
pletely denuded  as  if  they  had  been  dissected  with  the  knife. 

The  symptoms  of  ulceration  of  the  bladder  do  not  differ  essentially,  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  from  those  of  subacute  or  chronic  inflammation.  Even  at 
a  later  period,  they  are  not  always  well  marked.  The  most  prominent  local 
phenomena  are  pain  and  uneasiness  in  the  pelvis,  with  spasm,  frequent  micturi- 
tion, and  an  offensive  state  of  the  urine.  The  pain  is  of  an  acute,  burning,  or 
scalding  character.  The  inclination  to  micturate  is  not  incessant,  but  comes  on 
in  paroxysms,  which  gradually  increase  in  frequency,  and  are  attended  with  in- 
tense suffering.  The  urine  is  conunonly  acid,  slightly  albuminous,  voided  in 
small  quantity,  and  loaded  with  thick,  ropy  mucus,  which,  as  the  fluid  cools, 
adheres  firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber-pot.  As  the  destruction  of  the 
lining  membrane  proceeds,  the  mucus  gradually  diminishes,  and  finally  almost 
entirely  disappears.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  complaint,  the  fluid  is  exces- 
sively offensive,  of  a  dark  color,  occasionally  like  coffee-grounds  in  appearance, 
and  often  mixed  with  pus,  blood,  shreds  of  lymph,  and  even  the  debris  of  the 
affected  membrane.  An  ammoniacal  state  of  the  urine  is  not  uncommon  at  this 
period. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  sympathies  and  functions  of  the  urinary  organs 
are  completely  subverted,  and  the  patient's  health  is  materially  impaired  by  the 
local  derangement.  Sometimes,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  are 
comparatively  mild,  and  but  little  distress  is  experienced  in  the  urinary  appa- 
ratus. This  is  more  particularly  liable  to  happen  when  the  disease  is  of  a  tuber- 
cular character. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  disease  is  difficult,  and  cannot  always  be  determined 
during  life.  The  affections  for  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  mistaken  are  simple 
cystitis,  catarrh,  and  stone.  From  the  first,  it  may  generally  be  distinguished  by 
its  obstinate  persistence,  by  the  greater  extent  and  violence  of  the  local  distress, 
by  the  incessant  desire  to  void  the  urine,  by  the  more  frequent  recurrence  of 
^)asms,  by  the  more  severe  burning  or  scalding  along  the  urethra,  and,  lastly, 
by  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  urine,  and,  in  the  more  aggravated  forms  of  the 
complaint,  by  the  absence  of  mucus.  In  catarrh,  the  characteristic  symptom  is 
a  copious  secretion  of  thick,  tough,  ropy  mucus,  with  a  turbid  appearance  and 
an  ammoniacal  smell  of  the  urine.  The  local  and  constitutional  distress  are  less 
severe  than  in  ulceration,  the  desire  to  micturate  is  not  so  frequent,  there  is  less 
sensibility  of  the  urethra,  and  there  is  often  complete  intermission  of  the  vesical 
disturbance,  the  patient  remaining  comparatively  comfortable  for  days  and  weeks. 
In  ulceration,  the  symptoms  are  persistent,  the  disease  steadily  proceeding  from 
bad  to  worse. 

In  stone,  the  pain  is  most  severe  immediately  after  passing  the  urine,  and  is 
generally  much  aggravated  by  rough  exercise;  the  urine  is  more  frequently 
bloody ;  there  is  less  irritability  of  the  urethra ;  and  the  intervals  between  the 
paroxysms  are  longer  tlian  in  ulceration.  If  doubt  exists,  the  sound  is  used, 
caatiously  and  gently,  lest,  if  the  case  be  one  of  ulceration,  it  increase  the  local 
inflammation,  and  thus  endanger  life. 

In  ulceration  there  is  sometimes  a  discharge  of  the  debris  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  never  happens  in  simple  cystitis,  catarrh,  and  calculous  dis- 
order.    The  pain  also  is  much  greater,  and  the  desire  to  pass  water  more  frequent. 

When  perforations  exist,  a  discharge  of  gas,  fecal  matter,  ingesta,  and  other 
substances,  along  with  the  urine,  leaves  no  doubt  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
disease. 

The  treatment  of  this  complaint  is  most  unsatisfactory.  At  its  commence- 
ment the  means  employed  to  arrest  it  must  be  strictly  antiphlogistic.  Active 
depletion  by  the  lancet  will,  however,  seldom  be  called  for  after  the  expiration  of 
the  first  fortnight,  while  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches  is  proper  in 
every  stage  of  the  disorder,  and  constitutes,  indeed,  one  of  our  most  valuable 
Iberapeatic  resources.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  in  a  soluble  condition,  but 
active  purgation  is  injurious.     The  diet  shou)^  be  light  and  nutritious,  consisting 
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chiefly  of  bread,  toast,  potatoes,  rice,  homlDy,  and  mash,  with  weak  tea  at  break* 
fast  and  sapper.  The  patient  should  constantly  wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  and 
carefully  guard  against  sudden  vicissitades  of  temperature.  Sexual  inierconrBe, 
and  rough  exercise  of  every  description,  mast  be  carefully  avoided. 

Of  the  internal  remedies  calculated  to  act  directly  npon  the  urinary  apparatoi, 
the  most  important  are,  balsam  of  copaiba,  uva  ursi,  hops,  cubebs,  hyoscyamus, 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  mineral  acids,  and  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  either 
alone,  or  variously  combined.  Anodynes,  in  full  doses,  are  indispensable  for 
quieting  the  bladder,  and  procuring  sleep. 

Local  remedies,  or  means  addressed  directly  to  the  affected  surface,  are  some- 
times highly  serviceable.  The  best  undoubtedly  are  sach  as  are  of  an  anodyne 
character,  as  infusion  of  poppy,  opium,  hop,  aconite,  and  cicuta,  or  tepid  water, 
either  simple  or  medicated  with  tar,  tannin,  sulphate  of  zinc,  creasote,  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  other  substances.  Lime-water,  black  wash,  and  a  weak  eolation  of 
iodine  have  occasionally  proved  advantageous.  The  best  mode  of  introducing 
tbem  is  by  means  of  a  gum-elastic  bag,  carefully  adapted  to  the  end  of  a  mediom- 
sized  silver  catheter.  The  quantity  of  any  injection  should  not  exceed,  at  6r8t, 
an  ounce  and  a  half.  An  anodyne  injection  should  be  retained  as  long  as  possible ; 
an  astringent  one  not  more  than  a  few  minutes. 

Counter-irritation,  in  the  form  of  issue,  seton,  or  pnstulation  with  tartar 
emetic,  is  often  advantageous  in  this  affection,  and  should  be  resorted  to  as  eariy 
as  practicable. 

CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION,  OATARRH,  OR  CTSTORRHCEA. 

Catarrh  of  the  bladder,  technically  denominated  cystorrhcBa,  signifies  an  inor- 
dinate secretion  of  white,  glairy  mucus,  essentially  dependent  upon  cbronk 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane.  It  is  analogous  in  its  character  to  gleet, 
leucorrhcea,  and  kindred  affections,  and  is  generally  merely  a  symptom  of  a  more 
serious  disease.  It  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is  most  common  in 
elderly  subjects. 

The  immediate  cause  of  cystorrhoea  is  always  some  obstacle  to  the  evacnatioa 
of  the  urine,  or  a  diseased  condition  of  the  bladder.  Hence,  it  is  most  commonly 
observed  as  an  effect  of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  vesical  calculas,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate  gland.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder,  whether  produced  by 
over-distension  of  the  organ  by  urine,  or  injury  of  the  spine,  frequently  gives 
rise  to  it.  Cystorrhcea  is  a  constant  attendant  upon  sacculation,  alceration, 
hypertrophy,  and  carcinoma  of  the  bladder.  When  the  affection  is  once  estab- 
lished, it  is  easily  aggravated  or  reinduced  by  exposure  to  cold,  excesses  in  diet» 
irritating  injections,  diuretics,  over-distension  of  the  bladder,  neuralgia,  retnx«#- 
sion  of  gout,  repulsion  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  local  injury,  and  disease  of  the 
adjoining  parts,  as  the  anus,  rectum,  vagina,  and  uteras. 

Cystorrhoea  generally  comes  on  in  a  slow,  gradual,  and  insidioas  manner.  The 
inflammation  which  accompanies  the  affection,  and  which  is  always  the  imme- 
diate caase  of  the  peculiar  discharge,  is  of  a  chronic  character,  and,  in  the  firsl 
instance,  of  a  very  mild  grade.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  term  subacuU  has 
sometimes  been  applied  to  it. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  vary.  The  characteristic  one  is  an  inordinate 
secretion  of  mucus.  This  is  nearly  always  associated  with  an  altered  ronditiea 
of  the  urine,  frequent  and  difficult  micturition,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  aflbcted 
organ,  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining  parts,  and  more  or  less  constitutional  denmge- 
ment. 

The  quantity  of  mucus  that  is  mixed  with  the  urine  varies  remarkably  in  different 
cases  and  under  different  circumstances.  In  the  incipient  stages,  and  tn  Ibe 
milder  forms  of  the  affection,  it  is  generally  small,  not  exceeding,  perhaps,  a  fi^w 
drachms  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  At  a  more  advanced  period,  the  quantity  is 
often  considerable,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  truly  euormoos. 

During  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  urine  always  becomes  highly  s^rid,  9» 
that  the  bladder  can  hardly  toleyite  its  presence,  even  Ibr  a  fow  minntci^    It 
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geucrally  emits  an  ammoDiacal  odor,  is  rapidly  decomposed,  both  in  aod  out  of 
the  bladder,  and  is  nearly  aJways  mixed  with  purulent  and  pboRplmtic  matter. 
If  a  silver  catheter  is  used  late  in  the  disease,  it  usually  comes  out  of  a  broaze, 
broTnisb,  or  black  color,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  pns  that  is  formed  in  this  disease  may  proceed  IVom  various  sources, 
as  the  bladder,  ureters,  prostate  gland,  and,  even  the  kidneys,  which  are  often 
eerioasly  involved  in  the  mischief.  Its  presence  is  always  to  be  regarded 
with  great  attention,  as  it  is  commonly  indicative  of  serious  disease  of  the 
organs  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  urine  is  voided  frequently,  in  small 
qOADtity,  and  with  more  or  less  difficulty.  Generally  it  passes  off  iu  interrupted 
jeta,  in  a  Hmall,  feeble,  stream,  or  in  drops,  accompanied  by  violent  spasm  and 
■training.  When  it  is  loaded  with  thick,  ropy  mucus,  the  difficulty  of  voiding 
it  is  much  increased,  and  the  patient  is  obliged  to  have  frequent  recourse  to  the 
Ctttbeter. 

The  diagnoeis  of  this  disease  is  always  easy.  Almost  the  only  affection  with 
which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  is  seminal  emission  ;  but  this  can  happen 
only  when  this  fluid  flows  into  the  bidder,  and  mixes  with  the  urine,  in  conse- 
quence of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  or  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland.  The 
distinction  is  that,  in  catarrh,  the  discharge  is  always  greater  and  more  constant, 
and  also  more  ropy,  tenacious,  and  offensive,  the  local  suffering  is  more  severe, 
and  there  is  a  more  frequent  desire  to  micturate.  In  seminal  disease,  the  matter 
is  voided  in  small  quantity,  and  at  remote  intervals ;  it  has  a  peculiar  odor,  is 
of  a  light  color,  and  is  partially  insoluble  in  water,  in  which  it  floats  in  shreds. 
When  there  is  any  doubt,  the  best  plan  is  to  subject  a  few  drops  of  the  suspected 
fluid  to  microscopical  exMuination.  If  it  be  seminal,  it  will  he  found  to  contain 
spermatozoa,  small  oblong  bodies,  with  delicate,  tapering  tails. 

The  prognosis  in  cystorrhcea  varies  with  many  clrcnmstances  which  hardly 
admit  of  precise  detail.  Much  wilt  necessarily  depend  upon  the  age  and  consti- 
tution of  the  patient,  the  duration  of  the  disease,  and  tfae  condition  of  the  bladder 
and  of  the  associated  organs.  In  its  incipient  stages  it  is  sometimes  not  difficult 
of  cure ;  but  when,  commencing  gradually,  it  has  at  length  come  to  disorder  the 
whole  system,  it  rarely  terminates  favorably. 

The  morbid  aUerationa  are  variable.     In  the  early  stage,  and  In  the  milder 

Fig.  453. 


Culumuirucu  blidi 


forma  of  the  disease,  the  mncons  membrane  usually  presents  slight  marks  of  in- 
I,  with  little  or  no  lesion  of  the  other  tunics.     After  some  time,  how- 
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erer,  the  muscular  fibres  become  faypertrophied,  and  exhibit  the  peculiar  retifonn 
arraDgemcDt  delineated  in  fig.  453,  fh>in  a  specimen  in  my  collcctioa.  Occa- 
Biooallj  a  large  bar-like  ridge  lies  jast  bebiud  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  offering  > 
considerable  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  catheter. 

The  cellule-fibrous  lamella  is  aleo  much  thickened,  as  welt  as  iacreaied  in 
density,  and  the  mucoae  membrane,  particularly  the  portion  which  correipondd 
with  the  bas-fond  of  the  organ,  is  often  thrown  into  large,  heavy  ridges,  la 
some  iDstaiiceB  the  lining  membrane  ie  niceratcd,  covered  with  patches  of  lymph, 
or  protruded  acrosH  the  miiscular  fibres,  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  poncbes. 
The  walls  of  the  bladder  are  frequently  from  five  to  ten  times  the  nataral  thick- 
ness. The  kidneys,  ureters,  and  prostate  gland,  are  generally  implicated  in  the 
mischief;  aomotimcs  to  a  fatal  extent. 

The  sacculated  appearance  of  the  bladder,  which  ao  often  accompaniea  chronic 
inflammation,  is  well  shown  in  fig.  434,  from  a  preparation  in  my  private  cabinet 

Fig.  454. 


B««tloa  «t  Ita  bl*dd«r  und  proUUa.  a.  Howni  •arAiH  or  (he  bUda<r.  b,  i.  Latnal  lobH  of  (k*  pro^ua. 
c.  HI4d]B  lube.    d.  Largflfijil  or  puDflfa,  pftrliHllj  Uld  opou,  ud  com  man  Letting  wllh  Ih*  bl^dvr  bj  ■•■&!■ 

It  is  formed  by  a  projection  of  the  mncons  coat  across  the  hypcrtrophied  mns- 
cular  fibres,  and  varies  in  size,  from  a  pigeon's  egg  to  a  cavity  nearly  ns  large  •■ 
the  bladder  itseif.     It  always  contains  urine,  and,  occasionally,  alao  calcnlt. 

In  a  case  of  sacculated  bladder,  in  a  man,  aged  eighty-four  years,  reported  br 
Professor  W.  W.  Greene,  of  Pittsfield,  the  odventitions  pooch  contained  nearly 
one  gallon  of  limpid  orine,  and  was  so  lai^e  as  to  encroach  very  seriously  apoa 
the  abdominal  viscera.  The  opening  of  communication  was  four  inches  from  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  was  eighteen  lines  in  diameter,  with  smooth,  well-defiii«d 
edges.  The  bladder  was  greatly  hypertropbied,  and  tlra  pro«tat«  giand  «a* 
folly  as  large  as  a  common  orange. 

In  entering  upon  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  exciting  canse.  If  there  Is  stricture  of  the  orvllira. 
Btone  in  the  bladder,  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gland,  or  disease  of  the  aeifb- 
boring  and  associated  organs,  no  permanent  relief  can  leasonably  be  hoped  for 
until  these  affections  are  removed. 

It  would  bo  useless  to  repeat  here  what  has  already  been  said  in  other  portions 
of  the  work,  respecting  the  employment  of  antiphlogistics.  They  are  impera- 
tively demanded  in  all  cases  attended  with  violent  pain  and  frequent  mirturitioi 
even  when  there  is  do  marked  constitutional  disturbance.  When  the  laooct  1* 
inadmissible,  from  twenty  to  thirty  leeches  may  be  applied  Ip  llie  porineum  and 
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innide  of  the  thiglfB,  or  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hypogastric  region.  The  topical 
bleeding  ehoold  be  followed  up  with  the  warm  bath,  warm  fomentations,  and  warm 
enemata.  The  bowels  must  be  opened  with  saline  cathartics,  or,  when  the 
secretions  are  much  deranged,  with  calomel  and  Jalap.  All  articles  tending  to 
irritate  the  rectum  should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  most  perfect  quietude,  both 
of  mind  and  body,  must  be  enjoined  ;  the  diet  shoald  be  as  light  and  unirritant 
as  possible ;  and  the  patient  shoald  be  requested  to  make  free  use  of  demulcent 
drinks,  as  gum  Arabic  water,  flaxseed  tea,  or  slippery  elm  water. 

When,  by  these  means,  the  violence  of  the  disease  has  been  subdued,  I  know 
of  DO  remedy  so  well  calculated,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  ameliorate  the  morbid 
conditioD  of  the  bladder  as  balsam  of  copaiba.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  not 
exceeding  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  drops,  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hoars.  The  best  form  is  that  of  emulsion.  Its  nauseating,  griping,  and  purg- 
iog  tendencies  shoald  be  counteracted  by  laudanum, or  morphia.  When  the 
patient  is  troubled  with  pyrosis  or  acid  eructations,  the  medicine  may  advan- 
tageoasly  be  conjoined  witli  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

The  terebinthinate  preparations  are  sometimes  highly  beneficial  in  this  affec- 
tion. Pareira  brava  and  buchu  have  also  been  much  extolled,  but  I  have  never 
derived  much  advantage  from  them.  Uva  ursi  has  likewise  a  specific  tendency 
to  the  urinary  organs.  I  have  found  it  particularly  serviceable  in  cases  attended 
with  excessive  morbid  sensibility  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  It  'may  advanta- 
geoasly  be  combined  with  buchu  and  lupuline,  and,  in  the  class  of  cases  just 
mentioned,  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa. 

A  combination  of  some  of  these  articles  may  often  be  advantageously  employed. 
Indeed,  the  effect  is  usually  much  more  conspicuous  when  they  are  given  in  this 
manner  than  when  they  are  used  separately.  >have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
administering,  with  the  happiest  effect,  a  combination  of  buchu,  uva  ursi,  and 
cubebs,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  infusion,  but  more  generally  in  that  of  tincture, 
given  several  times  a  day,  in  conjunction  with  a  small  quantity  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  Occasionally,  a  few  drops  of  balsam  of  copaiba,  tincture  of  chloride 
of  iron,  or  dilute  nitric  acid,  may  advantageously  be  added  to  each  dose  of  these 
medicines.  The  iron,  given  by  itself,  sometimes  answers  an  excellent  purpose. 
When  the  disease  is  associated  with  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  state  of  the  system, 
colchicum  should  be  employed,  and  the  best  form  of  exhibiting  it  is  in  union 
with  a  full  anodyne.  Benzoic  acid  sometimes  affords  relief  when  everything 
else  fails. 

In  all  cases  of  vesical  catarrh,  the  urine  should  be  subjected  to  the  usual  tests. 
If  it  be  found  to  be  acid,  the  carbonated  alkalies  should  be  freely  exhibited,  and 
adds  if  it  be  alkaline. 

To  allay  pain  and  induce  sleep,  anodynes  are  indispensable  in  almost  every 
stage  of  this  disease.  They  should  be  given  in  full  doses,  either  alone  or  with 
other  medicines. 

Counter-irritation,  in  the  form  of  issue,  seton,  or  tartar-emetic  pustulation,  is 
often  highly  beneficial,  and  should  never  be  neglected  in  obstinate  cases.  Blisters, 
except  at  the  commencement  of  the  complaint,  or  when  there  is  a  sudden  aggra- 
vation of  the  discharge,  seldom  afford  much  relief.  In  truth,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  their  beneficial  effects  are  not  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  injurious 
impression  which  they  sometimes  make  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  leading  to 
an  increase  of  the  local  suffering. 

The  remedies  addressed  directly  to  the  suffering  organ  itself  are  irrigations, 
astringent  and  other  injections,  and  cauterization. 

Irrigation  of  the  bladder  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  treatment  of  vesical 
catarrh,  and  is,  in  many  cases,  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  other  means  already 
pointed  out.  It  is  particularly  serviceable  when  there  is  an  abuudant  discharge 
of  thick,  tenacious  mucus,  attended  with  atony  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
bladder.  The  operation  is  performed  with  tepid  water,  injected  with  a  large 
syringe  through  a  double  catheter. 

Fluidd  of  various  kinds,  astringent,  anodyne,  and  alterant,  are  sometimes 
inlrodaced  into  the  bladder,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  direct  impression  upon 
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the  inflamed  surface.  The  articles  most  commonly  resorted  ^  are  alam,  ciac, 
copper,  iodine,  nitrate  of  silver,  creasote,  opium,  morphia,  laudanum,  dcnta^ 
bichloride  of  mercury,  and  nitric  acid. 

Cauterization  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  is  occasionally  used.  I  have 
tried  it  in  a  number  of  instances,  but  without  any  decided  benefit.  It  is  chiefly 
applicable  to  those  cases  in  vrhich  the  catarrh  is  dependent  upon  inflftmmation 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  should  be  employed  with  the  greatest  pobsible 
caution,  lest  it  aggravate  the  morbid  action. 

In  obstinate  cases  of  cystorrhcea,  when  all  other  remedies  have  failed  to  afford 
relief,  it  has  been  proposed  to  penetrate  the  neck  of  the  bladder  by  means  of  an 
incision,  similar  to  that  made  in  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy.  The  object 
is  to  afford  a  free  outlet  to  the  mucous  secretion  as  fast  as  it  takes  place,  and  to 
put  the  organ  thereby  in  a  state  of  repose.  The  proposal  is  plausible,  bat  bu 
not  been  sufficiently  tested  to  enable  us  to  form  a  definite  opinion  ia  regard  to  its 
value. 

Finally,  in  the  management  of  this  affection,  the  utmost  attention  most  be  paid 
to  the  diet,  which  should  always  be  of  a  light,  farinaceous  character.  Between 
the  paroxysms,  or  when  convalescence  is  fairly  established,  animal  broths,  and  a 
little  of  the  lighter  kinds  of  meat,  may  be  used.  But  neither  at  this,  nor  at  any 
previous  period,  are  condiments  admissible.  Even  salt  should  be  employed  most 
sparingly.  Vegetable  acids,  subacid  fruits,  wine,  spirits,  and  fermented  liqaort 
are  prejudicial.  The  best  drink  is  cold  water,  either  alone  or  with  good  Holland 
gin. 

Exposure  to  cold  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Flannel  is  worn  next  the  skin, 
both  summer  and  winter ;  riding  on  horseback  is  interdicted ;  sexual  intercoarM 
is  abstained  from ;  and  the  bladfier  is,  for  a  long  time,  emptied  daily  at  stated 
intervals. 

When  the  kidneys,  ureters,  and  prostate  gland  are  seriously  affected  no  remedy 
has  the  power  of  checking  this  distressing  malady.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
enjoin  perfect  tranquillity,  a  light  but  generous  diet,  anodynes  by  the  mouth  and 
rectum,  the  warm  bath,  and  attention  to  the  bowels. 

IBRITABIUTT  OB  MORBID  8ENSIBILITT. 

The  characteristic  symptom  of  this  disease  is  frequent  micturition.  The  nrioe 
is  voided  every  few  hours,  perhaps,  indeed,  every  few  minutes,  and  the  proceu 
is  commonly  attended  with  more  or  less  pain,  spasm,  and  burning  at  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  and  along  the  urethra.  The  fluid  may  be  perfectly  natural,  both 
in  its  physical  and  chemical  properties ;  or  it  may  be  increaaed  or  diminished  in 
quantity,  and  variously  altered  in  quality.  In  general,  it  is  acid,  high-eolomi. 
and  surcharged  with  mucus,  of  a  whitish  or  grayish  complexion.  The  urethra 
and  the  prostate  gland  are  usually  unnaturally  sensitive  to  the  touch,  and  a  veiy 
common  accompaniment  of  the  affection,  especially  in  young  men,  is  a  tendency 
to  erections  and  seminal  discharges.  In  time,  the  general  health,  perhape 
originally  good,  gradually  suffers.  The  disease  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
children  and  youths  of  a  nervous,  irritable  disposition.  It  is  also  suffidentlj 
common  in  persons  who  are  predisposed  to  attacks  of  gout  and  rheumatism. 

Irritability  of  the  bladder  may  be  arranged  under  different  heads,  aocurdinf 
to  the  causes  by  which  it  is  induced,  as — Ist  Disease  of  the  urinary  appaiatusw 
2d.  Altered  state  of  the  urine.  3d.  Diuretic  medicines.  4tk  Diaorder  of  the 
genital  organs.  5th.  Derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal  (»th.  Lesioa  ol 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  ?th.  General  debility.  Sth.  Exposure  to  cold  and 
heat.     9th.  Disease  of  the  pelvic  viscera. 

The  pathology  of  this  disease  is  not  well  understood.  The  most  plaosible 
conclusion,  perhaps,  in  the  absence  of  facts,  is  that  the  complaiot  consistfl  m  as 
exaltation  of  the  nervous  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane,  similar  to  thai 
which  is  occasionally  witnessed  in  the  retina,  the  fauces,  urethra,  and  o(h«f 
mucous  canals.  When  the  disease  depends  upon  local  cauaea^  as  stone  in  the 
bladder,  stricture  of  the  ui^thra,  or  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  the  analo* 
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mical  chftngos  are  more  distinct,  and  afford  a  more  satisfactory  solation  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  case.     Very  frequently  the  irritability  is  purely  sympathetic. 

The  prognosis  is  variable.  The  idiopathic  form  of  the  complaint,  although 
frequently  very  obstinate,  generally,  after  a  time,  yields  to  a  well-directed  course 
of  tjreatment  When  the  disease  occurs  in  weak,  scrofulous  subjects,  it  is  always 
remarkably  refractory.  The  irritability  of  the  bladder  of  young  children,  at- 
tended with  nocturniJ  incontinence  of  urine,  sometimes  disappears  spontaneously 
towards  the  approach  of  puberty.  When  dependent  upon  local  causes,  of  a  cura- 
ble nature,  relief  may  generally  be  obtained. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  complaint,  so  Protean  in  its  character,  a  strict  inquiry 
should,  in  every  instance,  be  instituted  into  its  origin,  and  the  practice  be  regu- 
lated accordingly. 

When  the  irritability  depends  upon  congestion  or  inflammation,  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  the  perineum,  the  hip-bath,  and,  in  plethoric  snbjects,  vencsec- 
tion»  are  indicated.  Purgatives,  rest,  low  diet,  the  internal  use  of  balsam  of 
copaiba,  anodyne  injections,  and  demulcent  drinks,  should  not  be  neglected. 

If  the  disorder  depend  upon  an  acid  state  of  the  urine,  alkalies  will  be  indi- 
cated, and  the  one  which  I  usually  prefer  is  bicarbonate  of  soda,  either  alone,  or 
in  onion  with  bicarbonate  of  potassa. 

If  the  patient  is  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  habit,  colchicum  will  be  useful,  espe- 
cially if  given  in  combination  with  morphia  and  spirit  of  nitric  ether.  The  best 
form  of  exhibition  is  the  wine,  in  the  dose  of  oHe  drachm  every  night  at  bedtime. 

When  the  disease  has  been  induced  by  the  improper  employment  of  diuretics, 
a  discontinuance  of  the  remedies,  and  the  use  of  demulcent  drinks,  the  hip-bath, 
hot  fomentations,  and  a  full  anodyne  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  will,  in  general, 
put  a  speedy  stop  to  it. 

All  venereal  excesses  must  be  abandoned,  and  means  taken  to  improve  the 
disastrous  effects  produced  by  them.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are  quinine 
and  the  chalybeate  tonics,  blue  mass  and  rhubarb  as  a  purgative,  a  light  but 
nutritious  diet,  cold  ablutions,  the  cold  shower  bath,  and  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  If  spermatorrhoea  be  present,  nothing  short  of  cauterization  will  be  likely 
to  answer.  In  this  form  of  irritability  of  the  bladder,  good  effects  sometimes 
result  from  the  exhibition  of  bromide  of  potassium,  in  doses  of  five  to  ten  grains 
thrice  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

When  the  irritation  has  arisen  from  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  correction  of  the  secretions ;  the  diet  should  be 
carefully  regulated,  and  the  bowels  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  duly  evacuated. 
If  symptoms  of  worms  be  present,  anthelmintics  are  indicated,  of  which  calomel, 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  chenopodium  are  the  most  valuable.  In  those  forms 
of  the  complaint  which  are  dependent  upon  piles,  ulcers,  fistule,  and  other 
organic  changes  of  the  rectum  and  anus,  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  hope  of 
relief  without  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Tumors  must  be  removed,  ulcers 
cauterized  or  incised,  and  sinuses  laid  open. 

Within  the  last  few  years  carbonic  acid  gas  has  been  a  good  deal  employed  as 
a  local  sedative  in  this  complaint,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  occasionally 
exerts  a  very  happy  influence  in  relieving  pain  and  checking  the  disposition  to 
freq&ent  micturition,  the  effect  being  sometimes  more  anodyne  than  that  of  strong 
opiates,  while  it  is  destitute  of  the  disagreeable  consequences  which  so  often 
follow  the  exhibition  of  the  latter  articles. 

Irritability  of  the  bladder,  dependent  upon  lesion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
mast  be  treated  upon  general  principles. 

In  that  variety  of  vesical  irritability  which  is  so  common  in  young  girls,  at  or 
soon  after  the  age  of  puberty,  and  which  is  probably  of  a  mixed  character, 
depending  partly  upon  spinal  irritation,  and  partly  upon  disorder  of  the  uterine 
functions,  much  benefit  will  be  derived  from  a  proper  regulation  of  the  bowels, 
chalybeate  tonics,  particularly  Griffith's  mixture,  Plummer's  pills,  the  shower- 
bath,  and  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air.  In  protracted  cases,  the  uterus  should 
be  examined,  as  the  cause  may  depend  upon  displacement  of  that  organ. 
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When  the  disease  has  been  caused  by  general  debility,  the  patien:  isr?  - 
npjn  an  iDTigorating  diet,  natritioas  drinks,  and  tonics. 

If  the  disease  has  been  induced  by  cold,  and  the  patient  is  robust  iz*\ :  •• 
Tenesection,  carried  to  syncope,  will  generally  afford  prompt  relief,  t-f-   _ 
it  be  aided  by  diaphoretics,  as  a  combination  of  anUmonr  and  morphii,  r  I 
powder,  brisk  cathartics,  anodyne  injections,  and  hot  fomenlatiou*. 

The  neuralgic  form  of  the  disease  is  best  controlled  by  qoinint*,  c^ 
and  arsenic,  in  union  with  morphia  and  aconite.  Sometimes  prun^K  ^ 
afforded  by  wine  of  colchlcum. 

NEURALGIA. 

Neuralgia  of  the  bladder  is  a  nervous  affection,  characterized  by  spt'?^  • " 
ing,  which  is  generally  referred  to  the  neck  of  the   organ,  and  b  i  - 
paroxysmal  in  its  attacks,  recurring  daily  or  every  other  day,  a>>oat  t'^ 
period,  usually  early  in  the  evening  or  towards  morning.      The  attatt-  ^z 
their  duration  from  two  to  six  hours,  and  the  suffering  is  often  of  thr  m'<  * 
ing  and  agonizing  nature.     The  pain  is  reflected  to  the  neighbonoe  f»Ar-  . 
is  accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  heat  and  burning  in  the  arethra,  vm  i 
quent  desire  to  pass  water,  the  urine  being  thrown  oat  in  jets,  or  in  a  scu 
perhaps,  interrupted  stream.     The  paroxysm  gradually  goes  off.  lea  vine  t- 
inconvenience  than  a  feeling  of  soreness  or  aching  in  the  neck  of  the  K 
perineum,  and  posterior  part  of  the  urethra.     The   general   he4ilth  err/ 
becomes  affected.     In  obstinate  cases  there  is  also  a  thin,  gleety  dLscharj*  - 
great  soreness  in  the  perineum  and  hypogastric  region.      The  nrine  b  - 
always  natural 

The  diagnosis  is  not  always  very  clear.  The  attacks,  especiallv  wh^:  ' 
severe,  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  paroxysms  produced  by  a  rifr  - 
concretion.     Hence,  in  doubtful  cases,  sounding  of  the  bladder  is  advi-«U- 

Of  the  causes  of  vesical  neuralgia  very  little  is  known.-     In  penemJ.  i: 
they  are  wholly  inappreciable.     The  disease  is  observed,  for  the  mntt  p-' 
persons  of  a  nervous  temperament.     Venereal  indulgences,  masturbation,  •" 
ture  of  the  urethra,  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  organic  disease  of  the  ntera* 
and  rectum,  are  all  capable  of  producing  it     What  influence  miasm  may  •* 
upon  its  development  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  is  doubtless  a  very  freqneai  '. 
of  the  complaint. 

Vesical  neuralgia,  although  an  exceedingly  painful  and  distressing  di- 
seldom  terminates  fatally.  Its  long  continuance,  however,  or  its  frequent  ^^ 
rence,  may  render  the  patient  miserable  for  life. 

The  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause.  F 
it  is  connected  with  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  system,  prompt  and  ^f- 
blood-letting  is  the  proper  remedy,  especially  at  the  commencement  of  the  -r 
Purgatives  are  particularly  useful  when  the  affection  is  dependent  on  the  'f- 
of  miasm,  and  should  be  administered  in  doses  adequate  to  procure  frv^  ^r- 
tions.  If  the  tongue  is  much  coated,  the  best  article  will  be  cafom**!,  /^.il  ■ 
by  castor  oil.  A  blue  pill,  given  every  other  night,  after  this,  ^riU  serve  tv  i 
the  bowels  in  a  laxative  condition.  * 

When  the  disease  is  plainly  of  a  miasmatic  character,  the  most  «a  * 
remedy  is  quinine,  administered  in  doses  of  five  grains  every  five  hoor^  '.. 
twenty  grains  have  been  taken.  It  should  then  be  discontinued  until  ihf  i- 
day,  when  it  should  be  resumed,  and  persevered  in  until  the  same  quantity . 
been  used.  By  this  time  the  paroxysm  will  usually  have  abated  verr  ma:h 
violence,  if  it  has  not  altogether  subsided.  When  the  disease  has 'be«n  'i 
moderated,  the  best  medicines  to  eradicate  it  are  arsenic,  strychnia,  and  mco\ ' 
in  union  with  morphia 

During  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm,  large  doses  of  narcotics  are  ftrqofr'  ■ 
indispensable.  Of  these,  the  most  efficacious  are  the  salts  of  moiphia,  f'ti-- 
alone,  or  combined  with  nauseants,  and  tincture  of  aconite,  according  to  r 
state  of  the  vascular  system.     An  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  at  the  approach  of  u- 
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attack  will  sometimes  cut  it  short  Much  benefit  will  also  acrue,  in  many  cases, 
trxmi  the  use  of  the  warm  bath.  In  persons  of  a  gouty,  rheumatic  habit,  no 
n^medy  will  be  so  likely  to  be  successful  as  colchicum. 

In  the  more  aggravated  and  intractable  varieties  of  the  malady,  recourse 
most  be  had  to  counter-irritation  over  the  perineum,  the  supra-pubic  region,  the 
sacrum,  or  the  inner  part  of  the  thighs.  The  best  forms  are  the  moxa  and  the 
caustic  issue. 

When  the  neuralgia  depends  upon  stricture  of  the  urethra,  foreign  bodies  in 
the  bladder,  hemorrhoids  or  other  disease  of  the  anus,  none  but  the  most  transient 
amelioration  can  be  expected  from  any  mode  of  treatment,  until  these  causes 
have  been  removed 

The  strictest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  diet.  Everything  calculated  to 
disorder  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  induce  acidity  and  flatulence,  should  be 
avoided.  When  indigestion  prevails,  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  resorted  to, 
either  alone,  or,  what  is  better,  combined  with  some  of  the  simple  tonics,  such 
as  columba,  gentian,  hop,  or  cascarilla,  in  infusion.  Occasionally,  great  relief 
follows  the  use  of  large  doses  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth. 

Exposure  to  cold  is  avoided ;  flannel  is  worn  next  the  surface  ;  sexual  inter- 
coarse  is  refrained  from  ;  and  all  sources  of  irritation  are  removed. 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 


• 


The  bladder,  like  the  stomach,  bowels,  heart,  kidneys,  and  other  organs,  is 
liable  to  gout  and  rheumatism,  either  as  original  and  independent  affections,  or, 
as  ia  more  commonly  the  case,  as  consequences  of  the  translation  of  these  dis- 
eases from  some  other  structures.  Thus,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a 
man  who  has  gout  or  rheumatism  of  the  foot  or  knee,  will,  during  the  progress 
of  the  attack,  be  seized  with  gout  or  rheumatism  of  the  bladder.  Sometimes 
the  vesical  malady  comes  on  so  suddenly,  and  at  the  same  time  such  a  degree 
of  relief  is  experienced  at  the  original  seat  of  the  affection,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  attack  consists  merely  in  a  transfer  of  morbid  action  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Although  these  aff^ections  may  occur  at^y  period  of  life,  even  in  very  young 
children,  they  are  most  common  in  elderly  subjects,  especially  in  males  who  have 
long  been  addicted  to  all  kinds  of  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  whose 
constitution  has  been  still  further  impaired  by  repeated  attacks  of  gout  and 
rheumatism  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Women  suffer  less  frequently  than  men, 
eimply,  perhaps,  because  they  are  not  so  frequently  exposed  to  the  exciting 
causes  of  the  diseases. 

An  attack  of  vesical  gout  or  rheumatism  is  generally  brought  on  under  the 
influence  of  cold,  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  over-stimulation,  want  of 
exercise,  or  inordinate  venereal  indulgence.  Occasionally  it  is  provoked  by 
stricture  of  the  urethra,  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys, the  presence  of  a  vesical  calculus,  or  an  acrid  state  of  the  urine.  It  may 
albo  be  induced  by  organic  disease  of  the  uterus,  vagina,  anus,  and  rectum. 

The  gtftnptonia  are  very  similar  to  those  which  attend  neuralgia.  The  bladder 
is  not  only  excessively  irritable,  with  a  constant  inclination  to  expel  its  contents, 
but  more  or  less  painful  and  tender  on  pressure.  The  suffering  is  most  severe 
in  the  pelvic  region,  from  which,  however,  it  radiates  about  in  different  directions, 
especially  into  the  lumbar  region,  in  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cords,  down  the 
thighs,  and  around  the  anus  and  perineum.  Occasionally  a  good  deal  of  fever  is 
present,  but  cases  occur  in  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  arterial  excitement 
or  other  evidence  of  pyrexia.  The  tongue,  however,  is  generally  considerably 
coated,  the  appetite  is  impaired,  and  the  bowels  are  constipated.  Marked  altera- 
tion always  exists  in  the  urine.  Most  commonly  the  fluid  is  very  scanty,  of 
high  specific  gravity,  and  of  a  smoky  aspect,  from  the  presence  of  lithic  acid, 
renal  casts,  and  a  redundancy  of  mucus.  In  some  cases,  the  secretion,  instead 
of  being  acid,  is  highly  alkaline,  ropy,  putrescent,  albuminous,  or  even  purulent. 
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When  the  mnscular  coat  of  the  bladder  is  seriously  involred  !n  the  diseasf, 
retention  of  urine  is  apt  to  occur. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  diseases  is  sometimes  very  difficult  The  affectioDB 
with  which  they  are  most  liable  to  be  confounded  are  neuralgia  and  spasm  of  the 
bladder,  however  induced.  The  most  important  signs  of  distinction  are  the  mode 
of  the  attack  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  similar  suffering  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  If  the  vesical  seizure  occurs  while  a  man  is  laboring  under  an  attack 
of  gout  or  rheumatism  in  a  joint,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  it  is  of  a  similar 
character,  and  this  conclusion  will  be  greatly  strengthened  if,  soon  after  the 
vesical  seizure,  the  articular  one  is  either  very  much  relieved,  or  completely  dis- 
pelled. In  doubtful  cases,  a  careful  examination  should  be  made  of  the  nrine. 
Much  difficulty  will  often  be  experienced  in  distinguishing  between  gout  and 
rheumatism  of  the  bladder,  although,  practically  spring,  this  is  really  a  matter 
of  very  little  moment.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  symptoms  of 
these  diseases  are  sometimes  closely  simulated  by  stone  in  the  bladder. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  favorable.  The  vesical  disease  may,  it  is  true,  Itrt, 
with  various  intermissions,  for  a  long  time,  but,  in  the  end,  it  will  usually  be 
found  to  be  amenable  to  treatment 

In  the  treatment  of  these  affections,  so  closely  allied  in  their  nature  and  origin, 
our  principal  reliance  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  upon  purgatives,  both  with 
a  view  to  their  evacuant  effects,  and  the  correction  of  the  secretions,  and  after- 
wards upon  colchicum,  aided  by  anodynes  and  alkalies.  When  the  violence  of 
the  attack  has  been  considerably  abated  great  benefit  will  generally  accrue  frua 
the  steady  use  of  Dover's  powder,  opiate  suppositories,  and  sinapisms  to  the 
hjpogastrium  and  sacro-lumbar  region.  If  the  patient  is  robust  and  plethoric, 
blood  may  advantageously  be  taken  from  the  arm,  while,  if  the  reverse  be  the 
case,  the  exhibition  of  tonics  and  stimulants  will  be  indicated.  The  diet  most, 
of  course,  be  properly  regulated,  and  all  sources  of  excitement  carefully  avoided. 
If  the  attack  is  very  rebellious,  a  larg^  blister  should  be  applied  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  spine. 

PARALYSIS. 

Paralysis  of  the  bladder  may  arin  firom  various  causes,  some  of  which  are 
seated  in  the  organ  itself,  others  in  the  cerebro-spina!  axis,  and  others,  appa- 
rently, in  the  mind.  Thus,  the  organ  is  often  palsied  by  external  injuiy,  as  • 
blow  or  kick  upon  the  hjpogastrium,  or  the  pressure  of  the  child's  head  in  par- 
turition ;  inflammation  of  its  different  tunics ;  or  over-distension  of  it^  muscular 
fibres  from  protracted  retention  of  urine.  Compression  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  is  always  followed  by  loss  of  power  of  this  organ.  Want  of  lone  in  the 
general  system  may  induce  the  disease,  as  is  so  often  witnessed  during  the  pn>* 
gress  of  encephalitis,  apoplexy,  and  fever,  especially  typhoid.  The  bladder  Ibit 
loses  its  sensibility,  in  consequence  of  which  the  urine  ceases  to  make  its  aceos- 
tomed  impression,  and  continues  to  accumulate,  without  awakening  any  defueto 
evacuate  it,  until  the  muscular  fibres  become  so  much  stretched  that  they  are 
incapable  of  fulfilling  their  office. 

Severe  injuries,  amputations,  the  ligation  of  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  and  vaHoos 
other  operations,  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  transient  paralysis  of  this  organ. 
Lying-in  females  are  often  unable  to  pass  urine  for  several  days  after  delivery. 

There  is  a  form  of  paralysis  of  this  organ  to  which  the  term  senile  may  be 
applied.  It  is  most  common  in  elderly,  indolent  men,  who  have  indulged  trtt\f 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  who  have  habitually  neglected  the  calls  of  na« 
ture.  The  paralysis  usually  comes  on  in  a  slow,  stealthy  manner.  One  of  th« 
first  symptoms  which  attract  attention  is  a  slight  difficulty  In  starting  the  urine 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  muscular  contractility  is  still  further  impaired ;  ^^ 
the  water,  instead  of  being  ejected  in  a  bold,  fhll  stream,  fiJls  between  the  pa- 
tient's legs  or  upon  his  shoes. 

As  soon  as  the  bladder  has  lost  its  power  of  contraction,  Its  contents  aomnw* 
late  and  distend  its  walls.  The  organ  gradually  rises  above  the  pubes,  fbnniDf 
a  tumor  which  sometimes  reaches  as  high  as  the  umbilicus,  and  as  ht  outwards 
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as  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  The  Bwelling  Is  of  an  ovoidal  shape^  flnctnattng,  indo* 
leot  at  first,  bat  painfal  afterwards,  and  attended  with  complete  retention,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  duration  of 
the  paralysis  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  several  weeks,  months,  or  even  years. 
Occasionally  it  ceases  only  with  life.  When  the  paralysis  is  produced  by  injury 
of  the  spinal  cord,  the  urine  is  usnally  highly  alkaline,  very  dark  or  turbid,  of  an 
ammoniacal  odor,  and  surcharged  with  thick,  ropy  mucus.  Phosphatic  matter 
soon  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  lining  membrane  speedily  becomes  inflamed, 
if  not  ulcerated,  followed  by  a  discharge  of  blood  and  pus.  Persons  thus  affected 
are  very  prone  to  calculous  diseases. 

The  prognosis  of  vesical  paralysis  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  its  causes, 
the  character  of  the  treatment,  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  If  the  bladder  has 
been  very  greatly  and  protractedly  distended,  it  will  necessarily  be  a  long  time 
in  recovering  its  former  vigor,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  does. 

The  treatment  of  an  affection  depending  upon  so  many  and  such  opposite 
causes  must  necessarily  be  of  a  very  diversified  character.  The  urine,  as  a 
general  rule,  should  be  drawn  off  at  least  three  times  a  day.  Occasionally  the 
catheter  may  be  constantly  retained,  especially  when  there  are  pain  and  spasm 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  with  a  frequent  desire  to  pass  water.  •  When  the 
accumulation  is  very  great,  and  has  continued  for  several  days,  the  best  plan  is 
not  to  evacuate  all  the  fluid  at  once.  The  use  of  the  instrument  should  be  dis- 
continued as  soon  as  the  organ  has  regained  its  expulsive  power. 

Another  important  indication  is  to  impart  tone  to  the  bladder.  For  this  pur- 
pose, various  remedies  may  be  used.  A  brisk  cathartic^  consisting  of  calomel 
and  jalap,  will  often  produce  the  most  prompt  and  happy  effect,  and  should  be 
one  of  the  first  remedies  that  are  administered  after  the  organ  has  been  relieved 
of  its  burden.  The  medicine  may  be  repeated,  in  small  doses,  at  first  every  other 
day,  and  afterwards  twice  a  week. 

Emetics  are  sometimes  of  signal  benefit.  They  are  particularly  valuable  when 
the  paralysis  is  coincident  with  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  torpor  of 
the  general  system.  They  are  contra-indicated  in  the  traumatic  form  of  the 
disease. 

After  the  bowels  have  been  well  evacuated,  and  the  secretions  restored,  re- 
course may  be  had  to  remedies  calculated  to  make  a  more  direct  impression  upon 
the  nervous  system.  At  the  head  of  this  class  of  agents  may  be  placed  strychnia, 
cantharides,  and  arnica.  An  excellent  formula,  when  they  are  given  in  combi- 
nation, is  the  twenty-fourth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia,  half  that  quantity  of  can- 
tharides, and  from  three  to  five  grains  of  extract  of  arnica,  three  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  care  being  taken  to  watch  the  effect.  If  spasmodic  twitchings, 
strangury,  or  gastric  irritability  ensue,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  have  been 
carried  far  enough,  or  that  some  modification  should  be  made.  In  paralysis  of 
the  bladder,  consequent  upon  typhoid  and  other  fevers,  masturbation,  and  gene- 
ral exhaustion,  few  remedies  are  so  serviceable  as  arnica. 

Strong  testimony  has  repeatedly  been  published  in  favor  of  the  ergot  of  rye  in 
the  treatment  of  this  affection.  The  dose  usually  given,  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  is  from  one  to  two  scruples  of  the  recent  powder.  The  best  form  of  ad- 
ministration, perhaps,  is  a  very  strong  tincture,  prepared  with  six.  ounces  of  the 
substance  to  a  pint  of  spirit,  the  dose  being  a  drachm  three  times  a  day,  in  an 
effervescing  draught  of  citrate  of  ammonia.  The  fluid  extract  is  also  a  conve- 
nient method  of  administration. 

In  the  inflammatory  form  of  the  disease,  characterized  by  pain  and  spasm  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  with  a  constant  desire  to  urinate,  and  more  or  less 
febrile  commotion,  the  treatment  should  be  conducted  upon  strictly  antiphlogistic 
principles. 

When  the  disease  is  associated  with  general  debility,  tonics  are  indicated. 
Ordinarily,  a  preference  is  given  to  the  chalybeate  preparations,  combined,  if 
necessary,  witn  quinine,  strychnia,  cantharides,  arnica,  and  other  articles. 
In  hysterical  paralysis,  the  mind  is  affected  rather  than  the  bladder.     The 
V0I».  II. — 43 
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want  of  power  is,  no  doabt,  sometimes  real,  but  oftener  it  is  feigufd.    ^  :r* 
are  always  promptly  relieved  by  assafcetida,  yalerian  and  znorpLla,  ^\^^l     *x 
catheter.     These  remedies,  however,  are  merely  palliative,  not  radic&L  T   i- 
a  permanent  cure,  the  treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  improreiLf^'.  '  .- 
mind  and  of  the  general  health  rather  than  of  the  condition  of  the  hiad  *z 

Counter-irritcUion  is  a  useful  aaxiliary  to  the  other  remedies.     A  ssk-  - 
of  blisters  over  the  dorso-lambar  region  often  proves  highly  beneficial,  bt  <^ . 
lating  the  spinal  cord.     The  vesicated  surface  may  be  sprinkled  «v?n  ♦>  •• 
hours,  over  a  space  of  about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  with  the  fourth  of  «  p**^ 
strychnia. 

I  am  uot  partial  to  pustulations  with  tartar  emetic  ointment,  but  tbti  i: 
counter-irritation  is  occasionally  advantageous.    With  the  moxA,  in  the  xta'^. 
of  this  affection,  I  have  no  experience. 

The  actual  cautery  is  a  most  powerful  and  suitable   agent,  espe<^iAlh  :i 
more  rebellious  forms  of  vesical  paralysis.     The  best  place  for  appi}inr 
about  the  junction  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  sacrum  ;  in  ir^.^^ 
cases,  however,  depending  upon  injury  of  the  spine,  it  ought  souH-tuaes  * 
used  much  higher  up.     The  instrument  employed  for  this  object  shoaW  V 
one  inch  in  diameter ;  and  a  free  discharge  should,  if  necessary,  be  ou^u 
for  several  months. 

Counter-irritation  by  seton  is  hardly  to  be  recommended  in  any  ca^.  T- 
tions  over  the  perineum  and  hypogastrium  with  stimulating  embrocs'i:  jj,  ». 
as  turpentine  and  ammonia,  are  sometimes  serviceable. 

Another  remedy  of  great  potency,  in  many  cases  of  this  diseaf^.  i*  tb 
douche.     It  is  a  most  powerful  stimulant,  and  sometimes  rouses  the  dtjo. 
energies  of  the  bladder  when  almost  everything  else  has  failed. 

Finally,  galvanism,  as  a  local  stimulant,  should  not  be  neglected.     It  is  u- 
ticularly  indicated  in  senile  palsy,  attended  with  a  partial  failure  of  the  aiLv 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  body. 

No  very  satisfactory  observations  have  yet  been  made  in  regard  to  dirert  i 
cation  in  the  treatment  of  vesical  paralysis.     Paul  of  ^gina  and  ^ome  »<  ' 
practitioners  have  advised  astringent  injections ;  and  Deschamps  states  tU*  ■ 
had  cured  several  persons  with  cold  water  thus  employed.      In  a  very  oUt  ■- 
case,  which  resisted  every  known  method  of  treatment,  both  geDtrul  and  L-u  ' 
ten  weeks,  a  cure  was  speedily  effected  by  injections  of  strychnia.     Tb«  \^ 
dose  of  the  article,  when  thus  administered,  is  from  one-sixth  to  one-f^t^J 
grain,  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  tepid  water,  and  repeated  every  twci.j- 
honrs. 

RETENTION  OF  URINE. 

The  symptoms  of  retention  of  urine  are  generally  well  marked,  even  at  la  **** 
stage  of  the  complaint.    In  this  respect,  however,  there  is,  as  might  be  s^ji*;*- 
considerable  diversity  in  different  cases,  depending  mainly  upon  the  nacunii  t>  ' 
ance  of  the  bladder,  and  the  character  of  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disc*».    l- 
paralysis  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  organ,  attended  with  loes  of  sent*:*  - 
the  accumulation  may  make  great  progress,  and  yet  the  individaal  not  be  wv 
of  his  real  condition.     A  slight  discharge  of  urine,  perhaps,  occasiooallT  tai  * 
place ;  or  if,  as  often  happens,  incontinence  is  soon  superadded  to  ibc  orort^- 
disorder,  the  fluid  dribbles  off  incessantly,  and  thus  both  patient  and  phj-uv. 
are  lulled  into  a  false  security.     When,  on  the  contrary,  the  retention  ii  lailic 
matory,  more  or  less  pain,  and  frequent  inclination  to  void  the  urin«,  r^- 
inability  to  do  so,  attend  the  complaint,  and  at  once  expose  its  tme  nature. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  affection  are,  the  existence  of  a  hanlpr^ 
form,  circumscribed  tumor,  corresponding  with  the  middle  line,  more  or  Icia  k*«^' 
on  pressure,  fluctuating,  not  affected  by  change  of  posture,  and  gradnaliy  uutr^ 
ing  in  volume ;  a  frequent  desire  to  void  t^be  urine,  which,  if  passed  at  tH  t^ 
discharged  in  drops,  or  small  jets,  never  in  a  full  stream,  or  in  any  conndfo^ ' 
quantity ;  uneasiness  and  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  pelvic  region,  soon  foffovN 
by  pain  and  spasm  \  straining,  forcing,  or  tenesmus  at  every  attempt  at  midtr- 
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tion ;  at  first  absence  of  fever,  and  then  rigors,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat, 
and,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  complaint,  excessive  restlessness,  an  indescribable 
sense  of  oppression,  urinons  breath  and  perspiration,  tjphomania,  and  a  Hippo- 
cratic  condition  of  the  countenance.  In  addition  to  these  signs,  which  none  bnt 
a  heedless  practitioner  can  mistake,  there  is  also  generally,  after  the  first  few 
days,  a  constant  dribbling  of  urine,  and  the  distended  bladder  may  easily  be  felt 
by  the  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum  or  the  vagina. 

In  ascites,  with  which  this  affection  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded,  the  ab- 
dominal tumor  is  diffused,  not  circumscribed,  and  changes  its  form  and  situation 
with  the  position  of  the  body ;  there  is  little,  if  any,  tenderness  on  pressure  and 
percussion  ;  the  sense  of  fluctuation  is  more  distinct;  the  progress  of  the  disease 
is  more  tardy ;  the  urine,  although  more  scanty  than  in  health,  is  voided  several 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  generally  without  pain  or  diflBculty ;  there  is 
commonly  anasarca  of  the  lower  extremities ;  the  skin  is  remarkably  dry  and 
harsh ;  and  there  is  usually  an  absence  of  febrile  disturbance  and  always  of 
typhomania  and  of  urinons  perspiration. 

The  treatment  of  retention  of  urine  is,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  catheter ; 
for  the  indication  is  to  relieve  the  distended  organ  without  delay,  before  the  part 
and  system  have  sustained  serious  mischief.  When  there  is  great  accumulation, 
amounting  to  several  quarts,  it  will  be  most  safe,  as  a  general  rule,  not  to  empty 
the  bladder  completely  at  a  single  operation,  but  gradually.  The  catheter  is  in- 
troduced, and  half  the  fluid  is  evacuated,  to  afford  the  overstretched  fibres  an 
opportunity  of  contracting  and  regaining  their  power.  Some  hours  afterwards  the 
instrument  is  again  used,  and  then  the  remainder  of  the  urine  is  withdrawn.  When 
this  precaution  is  neglected,  or  unavoidable,  the  abdomen  should  be  supported 
by  a  compress  and  a  broad  roller.  A  large  opiate  should  be  given  just  before  or 
immediately  aft^r  the  operation,  if  not  contra-indicated  by  cerebral  oppression. 

Retention  of  urine  may  be  produced,  1st,  by  mechanical  obstruction ;  2dly,  by 
paralysis ;  3dly,  by  spasm ;  4thly,  by  inflammation  ;  5thly,  by  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism ;  Cthly,  by  the  presence  of  some  pelvic  tumor ;  and  7thly,  by  the  effects  of 
miasm. 

Ist  The  first  class  of  canses  may  affect  either  the  urethra,  the  bladder,  or  the 
head  of  the  penis. 

a.  The  urethra  may  be  obstructed  by  an  organic  stricture,  a  calculus,  a  small 
tumor,  clotted  blood,  plastic  matter,  or  inspissated  mucus.*  A  catheter,  bougie, 
or  other  foreign  body  may  break  off  in  the  canal,  and  thus  become  an  impediment 
to  the  egress  of  the  urine. 

In  organic  stricture,  the  ordinary  means  are  resorted  to ;  when  these  fail,  the 
only  resource  is  puncture  of  the  bladder. 

An  impacted  calculus  may,  in  general,  be  pushed  back  into  the  bladder,  or  ex- 
tracted with  the  urethra-forceps.  When  these  means  are  unsuccessful,  it  is 
removed  by  incision.  Pieces  of  bougie  and  other  foreign  bodies  are  managed 
on  the  same  principle.  Clotted  blood,  lymph,  and  inspissated  mucus,  are  easily 
displaced  by  the  catheter,  or  forced  out  by  the  urine.  When  the  sides  of  the 
urethra  are  glued  together  by  adhesive  matter,  the  obstacle  can  only  be  over- 
come by  the  gentle  use  of  the  instrument. 

The  retention  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  congenital  occlusion  of  the  urethra, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  However  induced,  or  in  whatever  form  it 
may  present  itself,  the  obstruction  is  almost  always  easily  overcome  by  the  knife, 
aided  with  the  catheter ;  or,  when  the  occlusion  is  owing  to  simple  narrowing  of 
the  canal,  a  cure  may  be  effected  by  the  steady  and  judicious  use  of  the  bougie. 
Retention  in  the  female  is  occasionally  caused  by  maldirection  of  the  urethra. 

The  obstacle  may  lie  exterior  to  the  urethra,  as  an  abscess  in  the  perineum, 
or  a  deep-seated  collection  of  blood,  an  effHision  of  lymph,  or  the  presence  of  a 
malignant  tumor.  Cancer  of  the  penis  and  contusions  of  the  perineum  are  fre- 
quently followed  by  the  worst  forms  of  retention  of  urine. 

When  t!)e  obstacle  is  seated  externally,  and  bulges  inwards,  so  as  to  occlude 
th«  canal,  the  knife  supersedes  the  catheter.  Extravasated  blood  is  to  be  treated 
by  sorbcfacients,  as  the  application  of  acetate  of  lead,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia, 
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or  spirituoas  embrocations.  In  contusions  of  the  perineuin,  with  »••  rr  ,- 
the  catheter  is  used;  but  when  the  accident  is  attended  by  laccnL*., i  .^ 
incision  is  made,  to  save  the  tissues  from  urinary  iofiltratioo. 

6.  In  the  second  place,  the  obstruction  may  be  seated  in  the  Moddt-r.  *  ■  :^ 
class  of  causes,  the  most  frequent  are  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gitv:,  c 
lated  blood,  inspissated  mucus,  lymph,  and  urinary  concrelions.  Tiy  r  • 
uterus,  or  any  other  pelvic  tumor,  may,  by  compredsiog^  the  neck  of  lb*  -c^- 
give  rise  to  a  similar  effect 

The  most  common  form  of  obstruction  of  the  bladder,  productive  of  t^-j: 
of  urine,  is  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gland.     The  enlargement  &*>  :^ 
the  entire  organ,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  one  of  its  lateral  lobe*  ore* -a 
mammillary  process.     The  obstacle  thus  occasioned  is  osxially  t^mj^tTwr. 
is  liable  to  be  re-excited  by  the  slightest  exposure  to  cold,  irregulariij  r  - 
horseback  exercise,  sexual  indulgence,  or  neglect  to  empty  the  bladder 

The  treatment  is  by  the  catheter ;  and  one  of  silver  is  far  preferable  to  ^ 
gum-elastic.     It  must  not  be  too  abrupt  in  the  curve,  and  should  be  at  Iriz 
inches  and  a  halt  in  length,  otherwise  it  may  fail  to  reach  the  disteiwi*^  >• 
voir.     When  the  instrument  comes  in  contact  with  the  enlarged  gUod,  tk 
geon  introduces  the  left  index-finger,  well  -oiled,  into  the  rectum,  and  pUr^. 
against  the  beak,  he  guides  it  into  the  bladder,  by  pushing  it  gently  toTiri* 
side,  or  upwards  towards  the  pubes,  at  the  same  time  that  he  Drge<^  the  Li: 
on  with  the  right  hand.     In  order  to  empty  the  bladder  entirely,  it  is  wc-^  ' 
as  the  point  of  the  catheter  cannot  reach  the  cavity  behind  the  glamt  Uj  r 
the  patient's  hips,  or  to  turn  him  on  his  belly,  so  as  to  force  the  urine  i>ot  * 
hiding  place.     In  very  old  men,  with  inordinate  enlargement  of  the  pn^u    . 
its  longitudinal  direction,  the  silver  catheter  may  generally  be  advaauc* 
replaced  by  a  gum-elastic  instrument,  at  least  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches    . 
and  introduced  upon  a  stylet  with  a  pretty  sharp  curve,  so  as  to  ena^iit  lit ; 
to  pass  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes. 

Retention  of  urine  from  coa^gulated  blood  in  the  bladder  is  a  Terr  serToti  if 
When  the  quantity  is  very  large,  relief  must  be  sought  by  an  opeiiiDf  z 
perineum,  similar  to  that  in  lithotomy.     Ordinarily,  however,  evacaati  -a  ^> 
be  attempted  with  a  full-sized  silver  catheter,  with  four  large  ejelei^  f.-*- 
injections  of  warm  water,  and  an  exhausting  syringe.      Sometimes  ilw?  • 
may  be  accomplished  with  a  large  silver  catheter,  the  orifice  of  which  ^  '  ' 
pletely  occluded  with  an  obturator  attached  to  the  vesical  extremity  of  %  <; 
removed  the  moment  the  instrument  reaches  the  bladder.      The  usual  lea*"*  ■ 
means  are  also  employed.     When  the  blood  has  been  recently  e/fuiod,  -i  •  ' 
to  wait  from  six  to  ten  hours,  until  the  fluid  has  subsided  to  the  l«oiu.ra  <(  '^ 
bladder,  when  the  supernatant  urine  may  generally  be  witbdrmim  wiii^.u'  *  - 
culty. 

Retention  caused  by  inspissated  mucus^  plastic  matter,  worms,  or  ml^t  - 
concretions,  is,  in  general,  easily  relieved  by  the  catheter.  Wbeu  ft  <!•  r-  * 
upon  the  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus,  it  can  only  be  remedied  by  r^^- ';  -- 
the  position  of  the  displaced  org^n. 

Retention  of  urine  is  sometimes  produced  by  pressure  of  the  rectum  npiic  v 
neck  of  the  bladder.     Anything  having  a  tendency  to  cause  inordinate  (LV'^a- 
of  the  bowel  may  give  rise  to  such  a  condition. 

c.  The  obstruction  may  be  occasioned  by  an  imper/oraie  prepii<€.    ^' " 
this  is  the  case,  relief  is  sought  by  a  free  incision.    In  the  female,  it  is  r^tatv^  ■ 
caused  by  a  fleshy  excrescence  in  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  and  then  excifioo  i?.  * 
course,  the  proper  remedy. 

d.  Retention  may  depend  upon  priapism^  induced  by  inflammatiot}  rf  * 
penis,  by  excessive  cerebral  irritation,  as  in  lesion  of  the  brain,  or  by  th?  ii>  *'*- 
nate  use  of  cantharides.     However  this  may  be,  recourse  is  at  once  fend  w  u 
catheter,  attention  being  afterwards  paid  to  the  removal  of  the  exciting  c»u** 

2d.  The  bladder  may  be  unable  to  expel  its  contents  in  consequeDce  of/*^*^ 
ysis  of  its  muscular  fibres.  The  most  common  causes  of  this  conditK*  ^ 
apoplexy,  injury  of  ^e  spine,  over-distension  of  the  organ,  and  the  ttbxU  w^ 
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fever,  contusions,  lacerated  wonnds,  and  capital  operations.     The  nse  of  ano- 
dynes, in  large  doses,  will  sometimes  induce  temporary  paralysis  of  the  bladder. 

In  low  forms  of  fever,  especially  when  delirinm  is  present,  in  compound  frac- 
tures and  dislocations,  in  lacerated  wounds,  in  contusions  of  the  abdomon,  and 
In  strangulated  hernia,  fVequeut  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  condition  of  the 
bladder,  in  order  to  guard  against  retention,  or  to  relieve  it  speedily,  if  it  is 
found  to  be  unavoidable.  The  liability  of  this  variety  of  retention  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  incontinence  cannot  be  too  forcibly  or  too  frequently  impressed  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  It  is  to  this  form  of  the  affection  that  I  have  applied,  in 
my  Treatise  on  the  Urinary  Organs,  the  term  incontinence  of  retention,  in  the 
hope  that,  by  an  antithetical  expression,  I  might  attract  particular  attention  to  it. 

Retention  from  paralysis  is  relieved  by  the  catheter,  and  it  is  better  to  intro- 
duce the  instrument  frequently  than  to  permit  it  to  remain.  When  the  return 
of  contractility  is  slow  and  imperfect,  our  chief  reliance  must  be  upon  gentle  but 
steady  purgation,  the  internal  use  of  strychnia,  cantharides,  and  tincture  of  the 
chloride  of  iron,  the  cold  shower-bath,  vesication  of  the  sacro-lumbar  region, 
and  irritating  frictions  to  the  spine.  When  the  loss  of  power  is  dependent  upon 
the  nse  of  anodynes,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  the  hypogastrium,  perineum, 
and  genitals  will  usually  suffice  to  afford  relief. 

Retention  of  urine  from  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  whether  induced  by  trau- 
matic or  internal  causes,  often  ceases  very  suddenly  of  its  own  accord,  or  under 
ihe  use  of  mild  remedies. 

Under  this  head  may  be  noticed  a  variety  of  retention  of  urine  which  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  hysterical  females,  and  which  seems  to  be  dependent  rather 
upon  a  deficiency  of  volition  than  upon  paralysis  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
bladder.  The  affection  is,  in  general,  temporary,  but  may  last  for  days  or  weeks. 
In  a  case  recently  under  my  care,  it  had  persistently  continued  for  upwards  of 
three  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  the  urine  was  drawn  off  regularly  twice 
every  twenty-four  hours.  Purgatives,  assafoetida  clysters,  and  the  internal  use  of 
antispasmodics  and  chalybeate  tonics,  either  alone  or  in  union  with  cantharides, 
are  the  remedies  mainly  to  be  relied  upon.  Cold  water,  poured  upon  the  sacro- 
lambar  region  in  a  continuous  stream,  from  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  often 
affords  speedy  relief.  The  catheter  must,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  Moral  treat- 
ment is  often  the  most  successful.  Too  much  kindness  will  only  tend  to  prolong 
the  case. 

3d.  Retention  of  urine  from  spasm  of  the  neck  of  ihe  bladder,  or  of  this 
organ  and  ot  the  urethra,  is  commonly  produced  by  cold,  suppression  of  the 
cutaneous  perspiration,  the  irritation  of  ascarides,  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  stone  in 
the  bladder,  disorder  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  the  use  of  fermented,  vinous,  or 
alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  effects  of  cantharides.  The  warm  bath,  hot  fomenta- 
tions, and  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  followed  by  the  free  use  of  camphor  and 
morphia,  or  morphia  alone,  either  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  generally  afford 
prompt  relict  Cold  applications  sometimes  answer  better  than  warm.  When 
the  symptoms  are  urgent,  recourse  is  had  to  the  catheter. 

In  retention,  from  the  absorption  of  cantharides,  known  as  strangury,  the  most 
effectual  remedies  are  anodyne  injections,  hot  fomentations,  and  the  exhibition  of 
liquor  potassaa  in  half  drachm  doses  every  hour,  along  with  the  liberal  use  of 
demulcent  fluids. 

4th.  The  retention  of  urine  may  be  produced  by  inflammation  of  the  urethra 
and  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  symptoms  are  a  frequent  desire  to  urinate, 
with  an  inability  to  pass  more  than  a  few  drops  of  water  at  a  time ;  a  sense  of 
smarting,  burning,  or  scalding  in  the  urethra  and  the  head  of  the  penis ;  violent 
straining ;  a  feeling  of  weight  about  the  anus ;  and  throbbing  in  the  perineum. 
Occasionally,  the  urine  is  mixed  with  blood  and  pus. 

The  treatment  is,  of  course,  antiphlogistic.  Spasm  is  allayed  by  anodyne  ene- 
mata  and  mucilaginous  drinks.  General  and  local  bloodletting  may  be  necessary. 
The  warm  bath  is  highly  usefhl.  The  bowels  are  moved  by  mild  laxatives. 
When  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  and  the  means  here  indicated  are  ineffectual, 
the  catheter  must  be  introduced.    In  inflammatory  retention,  accompanied  by 
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Spasm  of  tbe  bladder  and  urethra,  prompt  and  decided  relief  ii  occib.*^  • 
tained  from  the  inhalation  of  chlorofornL 

5th.  The  disease  is  sometimes  caused  by  goui  and  rheftmatiffk,  *<^^ . 
elderly,  broken-down  individuals  that  hare  long  been  addicted  lo  d* :-.  -- 
of  the  table,  and  to  inordinate  sexual  indulgence.  The  attack  is  tx^"  ^ 
dent  with  gout  and  rheumatism  in  other  structures,  or  it  shows  rt*^Jfcir-. 
cedent  affection.  In  either  event,  the  most  suitable  remedies  arc  Durtr*  p^*  ■ 
colchicum  and  morphia,  purgatives,  alkalies,  and  the  hot  bath. 

6th.  The  retention  may  depend  upon  the  pressure  of  a  pelvic  ahsrfn, «  - . 
pelvic  tumor,  as  a  serous,  bloody,  or  hydatic  cyst,  developed  between  ti'  ^** 
and  the  rectum.  Inordinate  distension  of  the  bowel  by  bardeoed  ftre*  la.  -- 
placement  of  the  uterus,  especially  retroversion  of  the  organ,  may  al^  y  ■- 
it.  Retention  occasionally  takes  place  daring  utero-gestadon  aad  ptn^r  . 
The  treatment  of  such  cases  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

Finally,  there  is  a  periodical  form  of  the  disease  which  comes  on  at  t  jc* 
ular  time,  very  much  like  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  and  eridcntlj  ^ryt'*- 
upon  similar  causes.     It  is  met  with  chiefly,  if  not  exdosively,  is  nk» 
regions.     The  treatment  must,  of  course,  be  by  quinine,  either  alone,  or  ii  l  . 
with  arsenic  and  other  antiperiodic  remedies. 


CATHETEBISBL 

The  introduction  of  the  catheter,  although  apparently  very  simple,  k  — 
the  nicest  and  most  delicate  operations  in  surgery.    It  requires  skill  of  ti>*  ic 
order,  as  well  as  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  unnirr  »t.- 
My  conviction  is  that  few  men  perform  it  welL 

Catheters  are  cylindrical  tubes,  of  variable  composition,  size,  and  *h«pe 
best  are  made  of  silver,  and  are,  for  an  adult,  about  nine  inches  and  a  inJ  '-- 
by  two  lines  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  they  are  perfectly  smooth,  light,  iwl  ^' 
for  one-third  of  their  length,  to  accommodate  them  to  the  natural  currgareU' 
urethra.     The  vesical  extremity,  which  is  rounded  off,  but  closed  at  tb*  f* 
and  nearly  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  rest  of  the  instrument,  has  ao  orii  ; 
on  each  side,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  455,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  about  i  ' 
in  width,  for  the  entrance  of  the  urine.     Instead  of  this  arrangement,  this  f*r 
the  tube  is  sometimes  pierced  with  numerous  little  apertures,  as  in  fie*' 
but  these  are  objectionable  because  of  their  liability  to  become  clofg<*l »  - 


Fig.  455. 


^g.  456. 


Fip.  457. 


DiflitreDt  fSsroM  of  efttb«tor«. 


blood  and  mucus.  For  the  removal  of  urine,  mixed  with  these  wbetaaeiM 
have  had  a  catheter  constructed  with  eight  eyelets.  A  catheter  with  tif 
opening  at  the  extremity,  and  provided  with  a  closely-fitting  conical  et<^« 
secured  to  a  stylet,  is  also  well  adapted  to  this  object,  as  the  orifice  ta^ 
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dosed  until  the  tube  is  fblly  in  the  bladder..  The  other  extremity,  usually  called 
the  handle  of  the  instrument,  is  open,  and  is  provided  on  each  side  with  a  small 
ring,  for  securing  it  in  its  place  when  it  is  necessary  to  retain  it  in  the  bladder. 
The  French  pocket  catheter  consists  of  two  pieces,  united  by  a  screw,  and  is 
adapted  for  either  sex.  The  gum-elastic  instrument,  so  much  lauded  by  some 
practitioners,  I  never  employ,  except  in  inordinate  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
gland,  as  it  is  extremely  liable  to  bend  whenever  it  meets  with  the  slightest 
resistance,  and  is  also  very  easily  injured  by  the  urine.  Every  practitioner 
should  have  an  assortment  of  catheters  of  different  dimensions,  that  he  may  be 
prepared  for  any  emergencies  that  may  arise.  For  washing  out  the  bladder,  for 
the  removal  of  blood  and  mncas,  or  for  introducing  fluids,  a  double  catheter, 
represented  in  fig.  45?,  is  necessary.  When  the  object  is  to  throw  up  medicated 
fluids,  as  nitric  acid  and  water,  a  silver  instrument  is  required. 

When  the  urethra  is  entirely  sound,  a  tolerably  large  catheter,  one  that  will 
gently  distend  the  parietes  of  the  tube,  is  selected.  An  instrument  of  this  size 
is  not  so  likelj  to  be  arrested  by  the  folds  and  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
or  to  impinge  against  the  margins  of  the  opening  in  the  triangular  ligament 
Previously  to  inserting  it,  it  shoald  be  well  warmed  and  oiled. 

The  catheter  may  be  introduced  while  the  patient  is  standing,  sitting,  or  lying ; 
but,  whatever  posture  may  be  selected,  it  is  important  that  the  thighs  should  be 
moderately  separated  from  each  other,  and  flexed  upon  tiie  pelvis,  to  relax  the 
abdominal  muscles.  In  the  first  case,  the  patient  leans  with  his  back  against 
the  wall,  and  inclines  his  chest  slightly  forwards,  so  that  he  may  not  change  his 
position  during  the  operation.  The  surgeon  may  take  his  place  either  at  the 
front  or  side.  If  he  sit,  the  breech  should  project  over  the  chair,  and  the  body 
directed  backwards.  The  position  of  the  operator  is  the  same  as  before. 
The  most  convenient  posture,  however,  is  the  recumbent.  The  patient  lies  on 
his  back,  near  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the  head  being  supported  by  a  pillow,  and  the 
knees,  slightly  separated  from  each  other,  somewhat  raised.  The  surgeon,  stand- 
ing at  the  left  side  of  the  bed,  takes  the  penis  in  the  left  hand,  and  raises  it  to  a 
right  angle  with  the  body  to  efface  the  curve  which  it  forms  at  the  pubes.  The 
catheter,  held  in  the  right  hand,  between  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers,  is  in- 
serted into  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  its  concavity  being  directed  towards  the 
pubes,  while  the  handle  is  nearly  in  contact  with  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen. 
The  instrument  is  now  passed  on,  until  its  beak  reaches  the  sinus  of  the  bulb, 
which  lies  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  triangular  ligament,  rather  deep  in 
the  perineum.  To  disengage  it  from  the  sinus,  the  handle  is  changed  from  the 
horizontal  direction,  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  held,  into  the  vertical,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  point  is  slightly  retracted.  By  this  manoeuvre,  the  curved 
portion  is  brought  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  immediately  opposite  the 
opening  in  the  triangular  ligament.  By  now  depressing  the  handle  of  the  in- 
strument on  a  level  with  the  thighs,  or,  rather,  a  little  between  them,  its  point 
will  readily  glide  over  the  prostatic  part  of  the  urethra  into  the  bladder. 

In  performing  this  operation,  no  force  is  employed ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
proceeding  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  gentleness.  The  catheter,  held  as  lightly 
as  possible,  is  made  to  glide  along,  as  it  were,  by  its  own  weight,  and  by  that 
of  the  hand.  The  penis  should  be  drawn  slightly  forward  over  the  instrument, 
just  sufficiently  to  render  the  urethra  a  little  tense.  Everything  like  stretching 
and  pulling  should  be  avoided. 

In  introducing  the  straight  catheter,  the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  and  the 
surgeon  stands  on  the  right  side  of  the  bed,  instead  of  on  the  left,  as  in  the 
other  case.  The  penis  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  at.  a  right  angle  with  the  body, 
and  the  instrument  is  carried  down  perpendicularly  as  far  as  the  sinus  of  the 
bulb.  To  free  it  from  this  depression,  the  point  is  retracted  a  few  lines,  and 
then,  while  the  penis  is  lowered  between  the  thighs,  it  is  at  once  pushed  onward 
into  the  bladder. 

Various  contrivances  are  used  for  retaining  the  catheter  in  the  bladder.  The 
one  which  I  usually  prefer  consists  of  a  broad  waistband,  with  two  thigh-pieces 
laatened  in  front  and  behind,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  anus  and  the 
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Fit!-  458.  scrotum.     The  iDstrument,  faaviDg  beeo  iotrodaaed,  is 

secured  by  two  strips  of  linen,  t^ie,  or  oiled  ulk,  b; 
tying  tlie  middle  of  each  to  tlie  ring  or  the  catheter,  and 
the  ends  to  the  vertical  bands.  Another  very  good  plan 
is  to  surround  the  penis  with  an  ivory,  elastic,  or  hnen 
yoke,  and  to  secure  uiis  against  ihe  pabes  by  means  of 
four  pieces  of  tape,  carried  round  the  thighs  uid  peUis. 
The  catheter  is  then  fastened  to  the  ring  or  yoke  in  the 
usual  manner.  In  the  annexed  drawing,  fig.  45S,  tbe  in- 
stmment  ia  secured  to  a  piece  of  linen,  passed  round  the 
penis,  jnst  behind  its  head.  The  contrivance,  bowever, 
IS  objectionable,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  iiijure  the 
penis,  in  case  of  erection,  and  to  slip  when  tbe  organ  i* 
flaccid. 

To  prevent  nnduo  pressure  upon  the  mncona  inembraue 
H«U  or  Hniriiut  tb«  nib^    **'  *^*  bladder,  the  catheter,  if  intended  to  be  retained, 
(n  im  tha  buiidar.  sbould  tie  at  least  two  inches  shorter  than  one  used  for 

merely  drawing  oET  the  urine. 

PCHOTURE  OF  THE  BIASDEEL 

When  the  catheter,  bougie,  and  other  means  have  failed  to  procure  relief,  tlie 
only  thing  that  remains  is  to  puncture  the  bladder.  Fortunately,  this  operation 
ia  seldom  necessary.  It  is  only  iu  cases  of  excessive  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
gland,  attended  with  great  teuderaess  and  swelling  of  tbe  surronudiDg  parts,  is 
laceration  of  the  urethra,  infiltration  of  urine  into  the  scrotum,  and  in  deep* 
seated,  impassable  stricture,  that  the  operation  should  ever  be  seriously  thought 
of.  I  have  myself  been  obliged  to  perform  it  only  twice,  and  then  tiie  cases  were 
not  my  own. 

There  are  four  routes  by  which  the  organ  may  be  approached  wben  this 
operation  becomes  necessary,  tbe  rectnm,  perineum,  bypogastriom,  and  pabic 
symphysis.  Of  these,  the  first  is  tbe  one  usually  preferred,  on  account  of  the 
facility  of  performing  the  operation,  and  its  supposed  freedom  from  tbe  danger 
of  urinary  infiltration.  It  Is,  of  course  contra-indicated  when  there  is  great  en- 
largement of  the  prostate  gland,  or  serious  disease  of  the  anus,  rectam,  or  bu- 
fond  of  the  bladder.  The  operation  is  occasionally  followed  by  peritonita ; 
several  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  it  gave  rise  to  emphysema,  ext'~ 
to  the  upper  parts  of  the  body. 

a.  The  reiUal  puncture  ia  executed  with  a  curved  trocar,  about  four  incbes  ii 

Fig.  4£S. 


BeeMI  pDBOtor*  of  th«  bl*dd*r. 

length,  and  provided  with  a  suitable  cannla.    The  breech  of  the  patient  U 
over  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  bis  legs  are  supported  by  two  a 
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oper&tlon  for  atone.  The  sui^eoD,  oiling  the  index  and  middle  6ngers  of  the 
left  hand,  introduces  thorn  into  the  bowel,  in  contact  with  its  anterior  wall ;  be 
then  takes  the  inatrnment  in  the  right  hand,  and  retracting  the  point  of  the  trocar 
vithin  its  sheath,  places  it  in  the  groore  formed  by  the  janction  of  the  two  fingers. 
When  the  instrument  has  passed  the  posterior  mai^in  of  the  prostate  gland,  the 
handle  is  depressed,  and  the  point  nrg^  on  through  the  superimposed  structures 
into  the  interior  of  the  bladder,  as  shown  in  fig.  459.  The  want  of  resistance, 
and  a  slight  escape  of  orine,  wilt  indicate  that  the  instrument  has  reached  its 
destination.  By  a  sort  of  double  movement,  the  trocar  is  now  withdrawn,  and 
the  cannla  pushed  farther  on  into  the  distended  viscns.  The  urine  being  evacu- 
ated, the  canula  is  either  at  once  removed,  or,  if  there  is  any  serious  obstacle 
along  the  natural  passage,  it  Is  retained  until  this  is  surmounted. 

b.  The  perineal  puncture  is  to  be  preferred,  when  the  retention  is  caused  by 
an  impassable  stricture  or  by  injury  of  tiie  urethra,  perineum,  or  neck  of  the 
hladder,  followed  by  infiltration  of  urine.  The  patient  being  placed  and  held, 
as  in  the  other  operation,  a  modcrBte-sizcd  catheter  is  carried  down  to  the  seat 
of  the  obstroction,  where  it  is  firmly  supported  by  an  assistant,  and  its  point 
exposed  by  direct  incision,  in  the  raphe  of  the  perineum.  The  knife  is  next 
conveyed  backwards,  through  the  constricted  part,  and  thence,  by  snccessive 
teaches,  through  the  posterior  portion  of  the  urethra  as  far  as  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  As  soon  as  the  organ  is  reached,  the  urine  mshes  out  in  a  full  stream. 
A  catheter  is  then  passed  and  retained  in  the  usual  manner.  Care  is  taken  not 
to  wound  the  rectum  and  the  arteries  of  the  bulb. 

c  The  supra-pubic  puTtcture  has  generally  been  regarded  as  more  objection- 
able than  any  other,  Isecause  of  the  great  danger  of  the  escape  of  urine  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  and  the  Burround- 

iog  cellular  substance.     In  perform-  Fig.  460. 

iog  the  operation,  the  patient  is 
placed  on  his  back,  the  skin  is 
divested  of  bur,  and  an  incision  ia 
made  from  l>elow  upwards,  along 
the  median  line,  from  an  inch  to  an 
ioch  and  a  half  in  length,  according 
to  the  condition  of  ike  parts,  first 
throogh  the  conunon  integnments, 
and  then  through  the  fibrous  stmc- 
tare  between  the  pyramidal  muscles, 
down  to  the  cellular  tissue  which 
covers  thedistended  organ.  Through 
Uiia  opening  the  bladder  is  pierced 
It  its  lowest  part,  by  means  of  a 
long  curved  trocar,  seen  in  fig.  460, 

the  point  of  the  instrnment  being  Hiipn.p,w.pBii«.r.o(  u»i.wa«. 

ioclined  obliquely  downwards  and 

backwards  in  the  direction  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  Transfixion  being 
eompleted,  the  trocar  is  withdrawn,  and  the  canula  gently  passed  into  the 
bladder,  whore  it  is  retained  by  an  appropriate  bandage,  until  the  obstruction 
aecessitaling  the  operation  bos  been  removed.  The  patient,  in  the  mean  time, 
lies  on  bis  side,  to  promote  the  escape  of  the  urine. 

d,  The  inler-puinc  puncture  of  the  bladder  is  of  modem  invention;  and, 
althoDgh  it  has  been  performed  successfully  by  several  surgeons,  among  others, 
by  Dr.  Leasare,  of  Pennsylvania,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  premature  to  express 
any  opinion  respecting  its  relative  and  absolute  merits.  As  the  name  implies, 
the  instrument  is  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  pubic  symphysis,  and,  conse- 
qnently,  only  a  short  distance  from  the  urethra.  It  has  the  advantage  of  facility 
of  evacualtou,  ajid  of  freedom  from  mfiltratioa 
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Similar  result. "^ ^'^„,?:,:;  "^^^^  ^^-^  P-r:....,  ^.  .^,.- ^l^  -. 
^t'd.  on  iLe  other  hand  k  ul^:?  '^v"  «"-^  ""■"  •-  -:  -.-V  . 
ducted  upon  gener^  prlicipl^"'^-"  "'-«--»-^:^     T..  ^^^. ...  J 

Pam  and  spasm.     The  i^toent  1       '^•'*'  c..n-t*^,:r  *.-. .  .  .  , 
m  employing  the  iJ^^tC^^XT''  ^  ^'^'-^^fu..  ex.-.-. 


general!,  coming  o„  ^^TSda'rJ'lT'  >"  ^^'  ""'^  ^^— -'  '^ 
originally  affected  to  the  bl^r  tK^  affect.on.  U-me  tnin.U',^  t  - 
rendered  exquisitely  sensitive  4ht  TnT^'  ""^  niuscuW  i«r:cv  .•.- 
unne  ,8  usually  surcharged  wi'th  Hthat^^°\  "'*'"''«""°  »»  '^^'-'" 
the  digestive  apparatus^  E  He  is  l^i^SS  ^^.'*  *■-*--  ^-^  ^  - 
regulation  of  the  diet,  and  the  e^iS;?^'^/-''  '''"'^"?'>  f-^^^^'  ■-  ' 
powder,  and  the  alkali^  If  the^  •  "?"•  ""^  «>l'^hicam  an.i  n.,,-^ 
from  the  arm;  if  anemic,  rJLu^'^'   t  Ll.'^'i'^  P'^'horic,  l.:...i  =.   . 

induced,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  ineon.inil  '''^'?'  *"'^  ^^  '^•-  ""-f-  ■ 
yene  upon  injury  of  the  bi^in  and  sninal  ^^  V'  P^^i^^-HT  li.-..  , 
turition  Owing  to  the  fact  that  tbeth?'^;  ^'  ^''^  '>^-*--'»  >  ■'  • 
eon  ra^tile  power,  more  or  less  of  the  £oTl  ""^^''^  ?^^^J  -- 
while  the  rest  gradually  passes  off  iJI  ?.*P*  *«  aocuma:.,t.  it  u- 
practitioner  that  the  c^e  is  one  m.,ll^  f^-  *''"*  ^"^  *  ^^'•''"  <>»  'i'  t.- 
both  of  incontinence  and  retentionL  "Jcontinence,  when,  it  a  i  • 

In  the  treatment  of  this  aff.><-fir.„  ^ 
the  inrigoration  of  the  nervous  Sem"  vl^,t^  '"°-^'  »>«  «'''«'•■>--=  " 
oat  the  bowels  and  corrected  the  secretion?  tli'*  Pnfpose,  att.r  fcur  5 
strychnia,  either  alone  or  combined  with  1.^'  "'^P«"«'nt  is  put  ..a  •^.  : 

gentian  and  sulphate  of  iron.     Cantharirff «^  °"  "?  *^"'«^'  ^°'^J'  «--  '»"•  ■  r  - 
Bsoeciallr  if  carried  f^  tK«  .w^-*,"?."?^*  may  also  he  «H.-,„,.^_^  .  . 


sod  the  patient 

«  A     *         1    * 


«,u  u^c  ,.»ucui  Huouia  make  frequent  use  of  th^  lYii     l"*  ''"''  ''^""^^  '' 

diy  frictions.     Counter-irritation  by  blkt^r«  V    .    '*^  shower-bath,  ^„  . 

region.     Occasionally  prompt  relief  is  affnrnJfk    ^^  "P  '"   »»'«'  ^^-f^- 

witi  from  one-siith  to  one-fourth  of  a  jrmin  „f    .  -  '''>*^ting  tbe  bl»Jcr . 

<f.  Incontinence  may  arise  from  a  «.E?'5    '^  ^^'■ychnia 
der,  or  of  the  entire  o^reSed  Tyte  Z^f'''"'  "'  ^^  "^^^  "^  '^'   " 
sympathy  with  the  kidney,  rectum,  anus  v«t^'.   *^'"»™*<^>-  of  th^  on^.  .• 
inordinate  sexaal  indulgence,  may  be  followeTbv  J"" • "  m  "■"*•     ^-^^'xHot. 
these  instances,  the  incontinence  is  incomoletP  ^      ^'°"'*'  ""*"'»•    i"  ^- 

To  this  rariety  of  the  affection  obvious  ybelnn       .u 
known  as  puerile  incontinence.    It  is  m's^  frlL*'"*^.  <.''»»  '""rm  of  th.  i> 
before  the  age  of  ten,  and  often  begins  vr,;'ea;^V«n'n  F'luug  drlu^u  i 
my  take  place  several  times  during  the  nSus  mo./  ^     ^^^^  •^'^^''•"^'  ' 
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approach  of  adolescence.  It  is  promoted  by  the  use  of  fluids,  by  exposure  to 
cold,  and  by  sleeping  on  the  back,  a  posture  favorable  to  the  accumulation  of 
urine  in  the  morbidly  sensitive  portion  of  the  bladder. 

In  boys  one  of  the  most  common  exciting  causes  of  this  affection  is  masturba- 
tion,  and  this  unnatural  habit,  if  indulged  in,  will  frequently  keep  up  the  incon- 
tinence until  a  late  period  of  life.  In  young  children  it  is  often  produced  by  ill 
health,  arising  from  improper  feeding  and  want  of  good  air  and  exercise,  fol- 
lowed by  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs ;  by  malarious  diseases ;  by  worms  in 
the  alimentary  canal ;  by  the  inordinate  use  of  saccharine  drinks ;  and  by  the 
irritating  properties  or  the  excessive  quantity  of  the  urine. 

In  the  irecUmerU  of  this  form  of  incontinence,  particular  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  the  removal  of  which  is  of  paramount 
importance.  In  that  variety  of  the  affection  which  is  met  with  in  boys  and  girls, 
the  cure  may  be  greatly  expedited  by  proper  attention  to  the  diet,  which  should 
always  be  bland  and  unirritating.  Late  suppers  are  avoided,  and  the  patient 
must  abstain  entirely  from  drinks  for  several  hours  before  going  to  bed.  During 
the  night,  he  is  to  be  thoroughly  waked  two  or  three  times  for  the  purpose  of 
emptying  his  bladder,  and  this  practice  is  to  be  persisted  in  for  weeks  and  even 
months,  until  the  disagreeable  habit  is  broken  up.  During  all  this  time,  as  well 
as,  indeed,  for  a  long  period  afterwards,  the  child  should  lie  upon  his  side,  to 
prevent  the  urine  from  coming  in  contact  with  and  irritating  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  The  internal  remedies,  from  which  I  have  derived  most  benefit  in  the 
treatment  of  this  affection,  are  strychnia  and  cantharides,  given  three  times  a 
day,  in  the  proportion  of  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth  of  a  grain  of  the  former  to 
the  twentieth  of  a  grain  of  the  latter,  according  to  the  age  of  the  subject.  A 
minute  portion  of  morphia  forms  a  valuable  addition ;  and,  in  atonic  cases,  I 
often  combine  with  these  articles  some  of  the  preparations  of  iron.  When  the 
strychnia  disagrees,  or  fails  to  answer  the  purpose,  we  may  substitute  the  extract 
of  uux  vomica.  In  either  event,  it  is  important  to  watch  the  effects  of  the  remedy. 
I  have  great  confidence  in  the  use  of  cantharides  in  this  affection,  having  known 
them  to  afford  relief  when  everything  else  seemed  to  prove  unavailing.  I  prefer 
the  powder  to  the  tincture,  and  occasionally  continue  the  exhibition  until  slight 
strangury  is  induced.  Benzoic  acid  has  also  been  highly  recommended,  but 
the  trials  I  have  made  of  it  have  disappointed  my  expectations.  When  the 
morbid  sensibility  of  the  bladder  is  connected  with  inflammation,  the  balsam  of 
copaiba,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops  every  eight  hours,  is  sometimes 
beneficial.  In  this  variety  of  the  affection  a  full  anodyne  at  night,  especially 
in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder,  often  exerts  a  happy  effect  in  controlling  the 
discharge. 

Many  practitioners  have  great  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  belladonna  in  the 
treatment  of  nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine,  some  regarding  it  almost  as  a 
specific.  That  the  remedy  is  a  valuable  one,  is  certain,  but  the  resnlts  of  my 
experience  are  altogether  opposed  to  such  a  sweeping  conclusion.  It  should  be 
administered  in  small  doses,  as  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  of  a  grain  of  the  extract, 
dissolved  in  distilled  water  and  syrnp  of  ginger,  three  times  in  the  twenty -four 
boars,  with  an  occasional  intermission  for  a  few  days,  especially  if  it  causes  con- 
fusion of  sight  or  redness  of  the  skin.  A  steady  perseverence  in  the  medicine, 
for  several  months,  will  generally  be  necessary  to  insure  a  cure,  although  in  most 
infltances  its  good  effects  become  almost  at  once  apparent  I  have  met  with 
several  obstinate  cases  of  nocturnal  incontinence  in  boys  in  which  a  permanent 
cure  was  effected  by  the  daily  use  of  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  ten  drops  of 
the  tincture  of  belladonna. 

*  The  cold  shower-bath  should  be  used  twice  a  day,  or  cold  water  poured  from 
a  considerable  height  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  spine,  and  blisters  applied  to 
the  sacro-lumbar  region,  the  perineum  and  thighs.  In  obstinate  cases,  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  is  cauterized,  as  in  spermatorrhoea,  but  much  more  mildly.  In  the 
female  the  application  is  made  to  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  a  similar  expe- 
dient some^mes  answers  a  good  purpose  in  boys,  the  urine,  as  it  comes  in  con- 
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tact  with  the  tender  surface,  waking  them  up,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  ri^  and 
empty  the  bladder. 

The  application  of  pressure  to  the  urethra,  gentle  but  steady,  and  gradually 
increased,  has  sometimes  been  found  beneficial  in  removing  the  complaint 

In  nocturnal  incontinence,  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  practitioner  is  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  patient.  The  child  must  be  reasoned  with,  and 
even  threatened  with  chastisement ;  of  course,  he  is  not  beaten,  nor  does  an/ 
sensible  man  ever  think,  at  the  present  day,  of  tying  up  the  penis. 

Some  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine,  as  it  oc- 
curred, in  1857,  in  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge,  were  published  a  few 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Addinell  Hewson,  one  of  the  surgeons.  Of  292  boys,  not  leAS 
than  78  were  simultaneously  affected  with  the  disease.  Of  the  78,  however,  ooly 
63  were  under  observation  all  the  while,  and  of  these  34  were  negroea.  The 
ages  ranged  from  seven  to  eighteen  years,  the  average  being  thirteen.  Many 
of  the  boys  bore  the  marks  of  ill  health,  especially  of  disorder  of  the  digestire 
organs :  24  suffered  from  ascarides ;  some  had  herpes ;  20  labored  under  consti- 
pation ;  and  nearly  all  were  suspected  of  masturbation,  eighteen  acknowledging 
their  guilt.  The  prepuce  was  discolored  and  elongated,  either  from  frequent 
scratching  or  pulling,  in  not  less  than  46  cases.  A  considerable  number  wet 
themselves  both  day  and  night  The  urine  deposited  uric  acid  in  nearly  one-half 
of  the  cases.  The  use  of  stimulating  food,  and  sudden  atmospheric  changes, 
always  produced  a  marked  increase  of  the  disorder.  The  remedies  which  proved 
most  efficacious  were  the  juice  of  belladonna,  prepared  according  to  Bentley^s 
process,  magnesia,  the  cold  douche,  and  a  reduced  supper  of  bread,  without  any 
drink.  Those  who  had  worms  were  treated  with  turpentine  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda.  Each  boy  was  compelled  to  get  up  and  micturate  an  hour  after  retiring 
at  night.  Under  this  treatment,  especially  the  influence  of  a  restricted  diet,  e&> 
joined  as  a  punishment,  the  endemic  rapidly  disappeared. 

Finally,  when  the  incontinence  is  irremediable,  the  patient  should  wear  a 
urinal,  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  soiling  his  clothes.  The  best  contrivance  for 
this  purpose  is  a  gum-elastic  bottle,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  Florence  flask,  and 
capable  of  holding  about  twelve  ounces.  The  subjoined  cuts  will  convey  a  better 
idea  of  the  apparatus  than  any  description.  Fig.  461  represents  the  male,  fig. 
462  the  female,  urinaL    Each  instrument  is  furnished  at  its  inferior  extremity 


Pig.  461. 


Fig.  462. 
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Male  ftBd  femftle  nrlnmlt. 


with  a  screw,  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  the  urine  after  it  has  aceomalafd  H 
some  extent  in  the  artificial  reservoir.     The  interior  sboold  be  freqneotly  wai^ 
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for  the  Bake  of  cleanliness,  and  every  patient  should  be  provided  with  an  extra 
Teseel,  so  that  he  may  not  suffer  any  inconvenience  in  case  of  accident. 

HSMORBHAGE. 

A  discharge  of  blood  from  the  bladder,  technically  denominated  hematuria, 
altboogh  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  generally  a  source  of  disquietude  to  the 
patient,  from  a  belief,  not  altogether  unfounded,  that  it  is  a  symptom  of  evil  im- 
port The  bleeding  occurs  in  both  sexes,  and  at  all  periods  of  life.  Men,  how- 
ever, are  more  prone  to  it  than  women ;  and  it  is  likewise  more  common  in  old 
aod  middle-aged  subjects  than  in  children  and  adolescents. 

Vesical  hemorrhage  presents  itself  under  two  varieties  of  form,  the  idiopathic 
and  the  traumatic.  The  idiopathic  variety  is  infrequent,  and  is  met  with  chiefly 
in  elderly  persons  of  a  weak,  lax  habit  of  body,  or  in  such  as  are  affected  with 
Bcurvy  or  an  anemic  condition  of  system.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  association 
with,  or  in  consequence  of,  rubeola,  smallpox,  plague,  and  typhoid  fever.  The 
traumatic  form  is  usually  the  result  of  a  wound  of  l^e  bladder,  or  of  the  rude 
and  forcible  use  of  instruments. 

Persons  affected  with  stone  are  very  liable  to  suffer  from  hemorrhage  of  the 
bladder,  especially  after  any  rough  exercise.  Worms  in  the  bladder  have  been 
known  to  cause  profuse  and  even  fatal  hemorrhage  of  this  organ.  Violent  con- 
cussion of  the  body,  severe  exercise  on  horseback,  and  venereal  excesses,  may 
be  enumerated  as  among  the  more  common  causes  of  the  affection. 

A  considerable  hemorrhage  of  the  bladder  occasionally  results  from  the  use 
of  drastic  cathartics  and  irritating  diuretics.  Ulceration  of  the  mucous  and 
submucous  cellular  tissue  of  the  organ  is  nearly  always  accompanied  by  bleeding, 
and  one  of  the  most  characteristic  signs  of  fungous,  encephaloid,  and  erectile 
tumors,  is  a  considerable  flow  of  blood.  Finally,  vesical  hemorrhage  is  some- 
times vicarious  of  the  menstrual  flux,  and  of  suppressed  hemorrhoidal  discharges. 
It  also,  though  rarely,  marks  the  crisis  of  other  diseases. 

When  recently  effused  into  the  empty  bladder,  the  blood  is  of  a  natural  ap- 
pearance ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  retained  for  some  time,  or  been  mixed 
with  the  urine,  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  dark-brownish,  turbid,  or  muddy  hue. 
In  its  consistence,  the  blood  may  be  liquid,  semi-fluid,  or  completely  solid. 

The  symptoms  of  vesical  hemorrhage  are  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
urethra,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  urine,  and  accompanied,  if  the 
quantity  is  at  all  considerable,  by  a  frequent  desire  to  micturate,  spasm  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  a  burning  sensation  along  the  course  of  Uie  urethra. 
When  the  blood  coagulates  nearly  as  fast  as  it  is  poured  out  by  the  bladder,  it 
may  lead  to  retention  of  urine.  Copious  effusions  of  this  kind  may  be  followed, 
sooner  or  later,  by  all  the  symptoms  of  exhaustion. 

As  hemorrhage  of  the  bladder  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  hemorrhage  of  the 
kidneys,  the  ureters,  prostate  gland  and  urethra,  the  diagrums  is  sometimes 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  In  case  of  direct  injury  of  the  bladder, 
there  need  be  no  doubt.  In  the  idiopathic  form  of  the  hemorrhage,  however, 
great  uncertainty  must  frequently  exist.  In  such  an  event,  the  history  of  the 
case,  and  the  absence  of  disease  or  injury  of  the  associated  organs,  may  assist 
in  clearing  up  the  obscurity,  and  in  leading  to  a  correct  diagnosis.  In  renal 
hemorrhage,  the  disruption  is  usually  dependent  upon  injury  or  organic  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  and  is,  therefore,  generally  preceded  and  accompanied  by  symp- 
toms referable  to  these  organs.  The  blood  is  of  a  pale,  pink,  or  claret  complexion, 
and  either  entirely  fluid,  or  partly  fluid  and  partly  coagulated ;  it  is  never  voided 
in  a  pure  state,  as  it  often  is  when  it  proceeds  from  the  bladder,  prostate  gland, 
or  urethra.  The  microscope  also  readily  detects  what  are  called  blood-casts, 
consisting  of  blood  moulded  in  the  uriniferous  tubes,  and  washed  out  by  the 
nrine.  Moreover,  the  epithelium  which  accompanies  it  does  not  occur  in  flat 
scales,  as  when  it  proceeds  from  the  bladder,  but  in  small,  spherical  particles. 
Sometimes  the  blood  Is  voided  in  whitish  cylindrical  clots,  but,  unless  they  are 
united  with  renal  casts,  they  are  of  no  diagnostic  value.    When  the  bleeding 
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proceeds  from  the  nreters,  it  is  usually  due  to  the  presence  of  s  fa.Vr*,  w 
gives  rise  to  the  symptoms  associated  with  the  passage  of  ctno^u  u-. 
these  conduits. 

Hemorrhage  of  the  urethra  is  generally  produced  by  extercaJ  tv  i  3f»  •- 
passage  of  a  calculus,  or  the  venereal  orgasm,  and  the  blood  comiD««^7  ;*- 
oflF  in  small  vermiform  pieces,  without  any  material  change  of  color,  orcj  •■_ 
to  void  the  urine.     In  many  cases,  the  blood  is  discharged  in  drope,  or  ii  a  <^ 
stream. 

In  the  traumatic  variety  of  hemorrhage,  the  ordinary  hemo^tatia  » 
course,  indicated,  and  should  be  employed  without  delay.     Accetsibie  itr 
are  exposed  and  tied,  or,  when  this  is  impracticable,  compression  and  cvxi  9 
cations  are  used.     All  offending  causes  arc  sought  for,  and,  if  poMiht  n» 
When  the  bleeding  proceeds  from  an  encephaloid,  fungous,  or  ereecJr  »- 
palliation  alone  is  attempted.     In  such  cases,  our  main  reliance  is  1^)  -p. 
and  lead,  gallic  acid,  alum,  and  perchloride  of  iron,  with  acidulated  drrii  • 
in  the  recumbent  position,  and  cold  applications  to  the  perineum  tmd  ^•' 
trium.     The  catheter  should  be  avoided. 

In  cases  of  vesical  hemorrhage  dependent  upon  fungous  excrwceow* 
bladder,  I  have  generally  succeeded  in  affording  prompt  relief  by  a  g^»«:  - 
of  calomel  and  rhubarb,  followed  by  alum  and  opium,  with  solphiinc  «c<i  - 
infusion  of  roses  as  a  common  drink. 

In  idiopathic  hemorrhage  of  the  bladder,  great  attention  must  be  paM  * 
system.     Vascular  action  is  reduced,  the  bowels  and  secretiona  aiv  «*• 
regulated,  the  diet  must  be  light  and  unstimulating,  and  the  drinki  div*^ 
cooling  and  acidulated.     Absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture  i«  cf  f^' 
importance.     The  most  useful  remedies  are  gallic  acid,  acetate  of  lecd^  *^  *> 
These  articles  ought  usually  to  be  combined  with  opium.     Tannic  acid  «>i 
of  vitriol  also  prove  highly  efficacious.     In  hemorrhage  caused  by  ai>rx.A 
lybeate  tonics  are  indicated,  and  the  best  forms  are  the  tincture  of  t^  f ^ 
the  sulphate,  and  the  aromatic  wine  of  iron.     In  bleeding  of  the  b2a<Sitr  ^ 
rious  of  the  menstrual  flux,  emmenagogues  and  aloetic  purgatives  art  .*^«  " 
In  all  cases,  the  action  of  internal  remedies  is  promoted  by  refngvrant  4. 
tions  to  the  perineum,  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  the  hypogm&tnc  r^r . 
Cold  enemata  are  also  beneficial,  and  a  lump  of  ice  introduced  into  tht  rr '. 
sometimes  acts  like  a  charm.     Leeches,  or  cupping  over  the  sacnms.  w 
usefulj  when  pain  and  spasm  exist.     Direct  medication,  by  astringent  iny'- 
occasionally  proves  serviceable.     If  the  blood  coagulates  so  as  to  distf>: 
bladder,  it  may  sometimes  be  removed  by  injections  with  cold  water,  or,  di- 
still better,  vinegar  and  water,  after  the  clot  has  been  broken  up  viii  a  ^ 
catheter. 

When  all  other  means  fail,  and  the  symptoms  are  so  urgent  as  net  t:  »^ 
of  further  delay,  the  only  resource  is  to  open  the  bladder,  as  in  the  opent> ' 
lithotomy.     When  practicable,  the  lateral  method  should  be  performed,  0- ' 
clotted  blood  removed  with  the  scoop. 

POLYPOUS,  FUNGOUS,  ERECTILE,  AND  OTHER  MORBID  aROWTH& 


The  bladder  is  liable  to  polyps^  occurring  chiefly  in  young  subjects ; 
indeed,  within  less  than  two  years  after  birth.  An  instructive  paper,  d««l^ 
the  particulars  of  ten  cases,  including  one  seen  by  himself,  was  lately  ptibM 
by  Mr.  Birkett,  of  London.  The  growth  described  by  this  distinguiftM  >-" 
geon  was  attached  to  the  upper  boundary  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  fmrn  vt' 
it  projected  forwards  into  the  urinary  meatus.  It  was  composed  of  lobes  1- 
lobules,  was  of  a  soft,  friable  consistence,  not  unlike  certain  nasal  poljp^  ^ 
was  covered  with  epithelium,  but  was  not  very  vascular.  The  patient  mftr' 
five  years  of  age. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Bishop  has  kindly  communicated  to  me  the  particulars  of  tW  v^ 
of  a  lady,  aged  fifty-six,  from  whose  bladder  he  removed  a  cylindncml.  nm^ 
polyp,  nearly  three  inches  in  length,  by  means  of  a  double  canula.     Il  W  < 
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globular  head,  eight  lines  in  diameter,  and  was  attached  by  a  narrow  pedicle  to 
the  baa-food  of  the  organ.  Finding,  at  one  of  his  visits,  a  portion  of  it  projecting 
at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  be  at  once  iigated  it ;  and  next  day,  after  having 
ntisfied  himself  of  itd  precise  sitaation  by  making  traction  npou  the  ligature  while 
the  iadex-Gngcr  rested  in  the  vagina,  he  dextronsly  slipped  a  wire  ronnd  its 
neck.  At  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours,  he  removed  the  mass  by  rotating 
the  canula  upon  its  axis.  The  principal  symptoms  were,  frequent  mictnrition, 
bloody  nrine,  excessive  pain,  and  sudden  stoppage  of  water,  as  if  the  mouth  of 
the  urethra  had  been  closed  by  a  valve. 

Various  anomalous  growths,  known  by  the  terms  falty  and  steatomatous,  are 
sometimes  observed  in  the  bladder,  but  their  occurrence  is  so  rare  that  it  is 
sc&rcoly  necessary  to  allude  to,  much  less  to  describe,  Ibem.  They  seldom  attain 
»  large  bulk,  are  geuerally  situated  in  the  has-foud  of  the  organ,  and  always 
exhibit  the  same  structure  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

A  peculiar  yun^us  growth,  a  species  of  vegetation  of  the  qincDus  membrane 
of  the  bladder,  ia  also  occasionally  met  with.  Tarying  iu  size  from  that  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  pullet's  egg,  it  ia  of  a  soft,  spongy  consistence,  with  a  rough, 
fimbriated,  or  villous  surface,  and  consists  of  a  grayish,  cellule -fibrous  tissue, 
covered  by  a  prolongation  of  the  lining  membrane.  Small  vessels  enter  it  in 
different  directions,  and  are  liable,  when  ruptured,  to  pour  out  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood.  The  only  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  disease  is  the 
presence  in  the  urine  of  a  portion  of  the  abnormal  substance. 

Finally,  tumors  of  an  erectile,  vascular  character,  similar  to  that  of  an  anas- 
tomotic aneurism,  or  a  maternal  nevus,  sometimes  occur  in  this  organ.  The 
annexed  drawing,  &g.  463,  taken  from  a  preparation  in  the  pathological  collec- 


Fig.  463. 
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tion  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  represents  a  growth  of  this  description.  The 
specimen  was  deposited  by  Dr.  Gheeseman,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing history  of  the  case : — The  patient,  a  widow,  seventy-two  years  of  age, 
was  of  a  spare  habit  of  body,  and  the  mother  of  five  or  six  children.  Though 
naturally  feeble,  her  general  health  had  always  been  good  until  about  three 
fears  before  Iter  death,  when  she  began  to  complain  of  uneasiness  in  her  bladder, 
attended  with  a  frequent  inclination  to  void  her  urine,  which  was  always  mixed 
with  blood.  Her  symptoms  gradually  increased  in  violence ;  she  became  pale 
and  anemic,  and  finally  died  completely  exhausted.  For  some  time  before  her 
death,  she  suSered  severely  from  pain  in  the  bladder  during  micturition,  espe- 
cially immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  last  drops  of  water.  She  never 
experienced  any  retention,  and  the  blood  always  came  away  in  a  dissolved  con- 
dition.    Upon  dissection,  a  tumor  was  found  upon  the  floor  of  the  bladder,  of  a 
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soft,  spongy  character,  of  a  flortd  color,  circular  in  form,  and  about  two  iscfa«a 
in  diameter.  It  seemed  to  spring  from  the  mucous  membrane,  sod  had  a  rough, 
irregular  surface,  not  unlike  that  of  a  cauliflower.  The  parts  aroond  were  TrN 
from  inflammation  and  other  didease ;  but  the  muacolar  tunic  was  eometrhat 
thickened  and  reticnlated.    All  the  other  oi^newere  healthy. 

Of  the  exciting  causes  and  diagnostic  characters  of  polypous,  fungous,  fltMt4^ 
matons,  and  other  tumors  of  the  bladder,  nothing,  unfortunately,  is  knowiL 
From  the  constant  pains  in  the  pelvic  region,  with  the  straining  eETorte,  and  tlie 
frequent  inclination  to  void  the  urine,  which  are  almost  always  present,  the  ei- 
isteuce  of  stone  is  apt  to  be  suspected ;  an  apprehension  which  is  not  always 
relieved  by  sounding,  which,  however,  should  never  be  omitt«d  la  coses  of  a 
doubtful  nature.  Whenever  their  real  character  can  be  ascertained,  the  bladder 
should  be  laid  open  as  in  the  common  operation  of  cystotomy,  and  their  lemovsl 
effected  with  a  pair  of  probe-pointed  scissors  curved  on  the  flat. 

No  internal  remedies  esert  the  slightest  influence  in  arresting  these  tumorfi,  or 
in  modifying  their  development.  Hence,  all  that  can  be  done,  whea  the  diiease 
cannot  be  reached  by  operation,  is  to  endeavor  to  palliate  the  patient's  Buffcfiog 
by  anodynes,  and  such  other  means  as  his  actual  condition  may,  from  time  to 
tune,  seem  to  require. 

HETESOLOOOUS  FOBHATIONB. 

The  bladder  is  liable  to  malignant  diseases,  as  scirrbns  and  encephaloid,  or 
hard  and  eoh  cancer.  Of  colloid  and  melanosie,  as  occurring  in  this  orgu. 
hardly  any  cases  have  been  published.  I  have  myself  seen  only  one  example  of 
the  latter,  tlie  patient  beiag  a  man,  fifty-eight  years  of  age.  The  disease,  which 
presented  itself  in  the  form  of  five  or  six  little  nodnles,  coexisted  with  melanosii 
in  nearly  all  the  principal  organs  of  the  body. 

Scirrkua. — Scirrhus,  properly  so  called,  of  the  bladder  is  extremely  oncommon. 
I  have  met  with  only  three  well-marked  cases  of  it.  It  bos  hitherto  been  chitflr 
observed  in  men,  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  sixty,  at  the  neck  and  ba^ 
fond  of  the  viscus.  It  occasionally  coexists  with  scirrbns  in  other  organs,  as  lb* 
liver,  utems,  breast,  and  prostate  gland.  During  the  progress  of  thu  disease, 
the  associated  structures  are  apt  to  become  implicated. 

There  are  no  signs  by  which  scirrbns  can  be  distinguished  from  other  disesaei 
of  the  bladder.  The  moat  reliable  evidences  are,  the  peculiar  lancinating  cliar- 
acter  of  the  pain,  the  progressive  emaciation,  the  wan  and  sallow  stale  of  the 
conntenauce,  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  excessive  burning  at  the  neck  of  the 
organ  and  in  the  nretlira  immediately  after  micturition,  and  the  oocasioDsl  dis- 
cbarge of  small  fragments  of  the  heterologous  matter.  These,  if  examined  wiib 
the  microscope,  will  bo  found  to  display  iht 
Fig.  464.  usual  characteristics  of  such  fonnationi,  ud 

will,  of  course,  at  once  remove  all  doobt  re- 
specting the  nature  of  tlie  diEease.  The 
matter  from  which  the  accompanying  draw- 
ing, fig.  464,  was  taken,  was  invested  with 
numerous  scales,  and  waa  very  vascnlar  fn- 
temally,  the  vessels  being  arranged  Id  loopc 
Kegatire  testimony  is  aflbrded  by  fonndiof. 
HI         Diui  f    I  h       r  IS      ^°  positive  conclusion  can  be  drawn  traa 

hiftdd«r  rtau  ■  grmBDiuioB  diKbiriicd  Lu  ih«  ^^^  frequent  micturition,  the  conditloa of  lb« 
aiiB*.  urine,  and  the  presence  of  mucus,  pus.  W 

puriform  fluid. 
The  suffering  in  this  disease  is  generally  so  excessive  as  to  require  cnomon 
doses  of  morphia,  both  by  the  month  and  rectum,  for  its  rellet  Id  one  of  i*T 
cases,  the  pain  was  more  severe  than  I  have  ever  witnessed  In  any  other  tffectHXL 
Towards  the  close  of  the  disease,  anodynes  produced  so  little  effect  that  tbt 
patient,  a  gentleman,  forty-four  years  of  age,  was  oUiged  to  b«  kept  alnuH  na- 
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Stoutly  nnder  tha  inflaeuce  of  cblorofonn.  The  diBeectioa  shoved  an  ulcerated 
BcirrhuB  ot  the  bu-fond  of  the  bladder. 

The  natare,  progress,  and  tonniaation  of  Bcirrhus  of  the  bladder  are  well  illus- 
traUd  in  the  history  of  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  aged  tbiny,  whom  I  attended 
aloDg  with  Dr.  Washington  L.  Atlce.  The  attention  of  the  patient  was  first 
attracted  to  his  disease  in  ^ctober,  1868,  by  an  appearance  of  blood  in  his  arine. 
During  the  following  winter  and  spring  he  had  several  attacks  of  a  similar  but 
more  severe  kind,  and  they  continued  gradually  to  increase  until  July,  when  they 
became  very  freqnent.  They  were  now  attended  with  violent  pain  in  the  bladder 
and  excessive  difficulty  of  micturition.  A  sound  inserted  into  the  organ  failed 
to  detect  any  caIcoII,  but  early  in  1860  several  concretions  of  a  phosphattc  char- 
acter were  voided,  always  with  considerable  piun,  straining,  and  tenesmus.  By 
the  middle  of  March,  the  patient  was  obliged  to  relieve  himself  every  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  thirty  minntea.  The  urine,  mixed  with  blood,  was  excessively  fetid, 
and  contained  a  large  quantity  of  thick,  ropy  mucus  ;  it  had  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  presented,  after  standing  a  while,  a  copious,  brownish,  dirty-colored  deposit. 
Micturition  was  accompanied  with  agonizing  sneering.  The  pubic  region  was 
tender  on  pressnre,  and,  for  some  distance  aronnd,  dull  on  percussion.  The 
introduction  of  a  sound  gave  great  pain,  and  the  point  of  tiie  instrument  in- 
variably inclined  towards  the  left  side  of  the  middle  line.  The  posterior  wall 
of  the  bladder,  felt  through  the  rectum,  was  very  bard  and  tender  to  the  touch. 
Gradually  constant  dribbling  of  urine  set  in,  the  stomach  became  excessively 
irritable,  and  the  patient  died,  completely  exhausted,  on  tbe  16th  of  May,  after 
baring  vainly  used  a  great  variety  of  remedies.  During  the  last  few  weeks  of  his 
lids,  he  was  kept  more  or  less  constantly  under  the  inSoenco  of  anodynes  and  chloro- 
form.    The  urine  continned  alkaline,  muco-pnmlent,  and  highly  fetid  to  tbe  last. 

The  bladder  was  inseparably  nnited  to  the  anterior  wall  of  tbe  abdomen,  to  tbe 
rectum,  and  to  a  fold  of  the  small  bowel.  Its  inner  surface  was  in  a  scirrho- 
caoceroua  condition,  and  ulcerated  in  its  entire  extent.  The  coats  were  ^m 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  mesenteric  ganglions  were  loaded  with 
cancerous  matter.  The  rest  of  the  body  was  sound.  The  microscopical  characters 
of  the  carcinomatous  formation  of  the  bladder  are  accurately  represented  in  fig. 
as,  from  a  drawing  by  Dr.  Packard. 

Fig.  46G. 


MlartiHplail  shftrMtari  ot  annr  or  tbe  bUddtr. 

Encephatoid. — Bncephaloid  of  tbo  bladder,  likewise  known  by  the  name  of 
fungus  hematodes,  soft  cancer,  or  medullary  sarcoma,  usually  runs  its  course  with. 
VOL.  It. — 44 
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great  rapidity,  destroying  life  in  from  nine  to  twelve  moBtha.     Anrpir  » 
the  organ  may  be  affected  with  it,  but  its  most  coxnznon  sitOAtioii  h  ]&*  w 
the  neck,  between  the  mouth  of  the  urethra  and  the  otitI<»ts  of  Uie  amr-    . 
may  occur  as  a  solitary  tumor,  projecting  into,  and  almost  filling  up,  tik  L*.ir 
or  in  the  form  of  small  nodules,  from  the  volume  of  a  pea  up  to  tiiat  'Jtw^m 
The  starting-point  of  the  disease  is  always  the  subniucoos  ceiloJar  tv«i5 

Tumors  of  this  kind  are  occasionally  associated  with  caicoli.  whici  iiv  "-ir 
partially  imbedded  in  their  substance,  or  else  lie  loose  In  the  bladder.    Wn<i  - 
large  size,  they  encroach  so  much  upon  the  organ  as  to  Jeftve  hardh  ur  r 
for  the  urine.     In  most  cases  of  encephaloid,  the  intermediate  subsuntT  ' 
bladder  is  perfectly  healthy ;  in  others  it  is  diseased  and  hjpertrophied    ^  > 
times  the  organ  is  rery  much  contracted,  while  at  others,  thoogli  nxtij,  c 
greatly  enlarged. 

The  most  characteristic  symptoms  are,  uneasiness   aboat  the  mxk  ^  *' 
bladder,  frequent  micturition,  a  bloody  state  of  the  orine,  a  discharge  1/  **■*■ ' 
form  matter,  and  a  peculiar  cachectic  state  of  the  coontenance.     Wbe*  m1  t>^ 
phenomena  are  present,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertaioed  respetr.n  . 
nature  of  the  case.     Still,  as  error  may  possibly  arise,  the  practit>.ffeer  •^. 
never  rest  satisfied  until  the  bladder  has  been  thoroog'hij  explored  wi\: 
sound.     Should  no  calculus  be  detected,  it  will  afford  additional  pvo.f  *4  *. 
existence  of  encephaloid.     The  operation,  it  may  also  be  stated,  m  r^-^-' 
attended,  in  the  latter  case,  with  considerable  hemorrhage.     The  tamor  auj  '. 
be  perceived  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum.     A  microscopic  eTaminafw  d  : 
suspected  matter  frequently  affords  useful  information. 

Mitigation  of  suffering  is  all  that  can  be  aimed  at  in  this  disease.     The  pr-" 
remedies,  of  course,  are  anodynes,  in  full  and  sustained  doses.     To  ck<i  * 
hemorrhage  which  always  attends  the  ulcerative  stage,  it  will  be  neoeanr 
make  free  use  of  perchloride  of  iron  and  opium,  acetate  of  lead,  alun,  im. 
creasote,  and  similar  articles.     When  the  discharge  is  obstinate,  or  q»s^ 
copious,  astringents  may  be  thrown  into  the  bladder. 

TUBEBCT7L0SIS. 

The  bladder  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  tubercular  disease.  The  depocit  'a  ' 
monly  met  with  in  the  form  of  minute  granulations,  similar  to  those  whidt  f^ 
in  the  bowels  and  lungs.  Their  number  is  generally  smalL  It  is  probaUc  : . 
they  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  bladder,  but  they  are  by  far  moit  eamoA : 
the  neck  and  bas-fond  of  the  organ. 

The  seat  of  this  deposit  is  in  the  mucous  follicles,  in  the  Babstaoce  c/  - 
mucous  membrane,  and  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue.     After  the  taben>; . 
existed  for  an  indefinite  period,  it  begins  to  soften,  and  is  finally  entirely  lr*[' 
down  and  expelled,  leaving,  in  its  stead,  a  small,  roundish  ulcer,  with  u: 
ragged,  and  undermined  edges. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  is  generally,  if  not  invariably,  asaodated  vn 
tuberculosis  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  kidney  and  the  pn«^' 
gland.     Its  coexistence  with  phthisis  is  uncommon. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  no  symptoms  by  which  we  can,  with  soy  catuT 
determine  the  existence  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  bladder.  As  long  «<  ^ 
deposit  remains  in  a  state  of  crudity,  there  is,  in  general,  merely  a  slight  dfT** 
of  irritability  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  increased  frequency  of  mictBn^  ' 
When  softening  has  commenced,  the  peculiar  matter  of  tubercle  Is  discbo* 
along  with  the  urine,  in  which  it  may  often  be  detected  with  the  naked  eye  ^^ 
any  doubt  exists,  a  small  quantity  should  be  placed  under  the  micn>scop& 

The  ulceration  attending  this  disease  occasionally  spreads  over  the  *V^ 
mucous  surface,  which  is  gradually  removed  in  as  clean  and  perfect  s  mnftf 
if  it  had  been  dissected  off  with  the  knife.  Several  specimens,  iUiutnUm  •' 
this  condition,  are  contained  in  my  private  collection.  When  the  case  hai  f^' 
this  point,  the  suffering  is  most  excruciating,  there  being  a  oonatant  dedit  tof>^ 
water,  and  the  patient  being  n^idly  worn  out  by  the  coi^oint  hiflaeace  of  pi- 
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aod  want  of  appetite  and  sleep.     Palliation  by  anodynes,  in  full  and  snstained 
doses,  is  all  that  the  disease  admits  of. 

OTSTOOELE  OB  HEBNIA. 

The  bladder,  like  the  ^ther  abdominal  viscera,  is  liable  to  protrude  from  the 
pelvic  cavity,  constituting  what  is  denominated  cystocele.  A  hernia  of  this  de- 
scription is  sometimes  complicated  with  a  bubonocele  or  rupture  of  the  groin, 
which  it  may  either  precede  or  follow.  Occasionally  the  protruded  organ  con- 
tains a  stone. 

The  cystic  hernia  is  destitute  of  a  proper  sac.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule 
is  where  the  ruptnre  is  of  long  standing,  or  of  great  bulk,  when  the  fundus  of 
the  bladder  may  drag  the  perineum  down  into  the  scrotum.  The  swelling  is 
always  formed,  in  great  measure,  by  the  superior  portion  of  the  viscus,  and  is 
generally  of  small  size,  though  occasionally  it  has  been  known  to  attain  the  mag- 
nitude of  A  fist. 

A  cystocele  is  a  soft,  elastic,  atid  fluctuating  tumor,  which  varies  in  its  size 
according  to  the  amount  of  urine  contained  in  the  protruded  part.  When  ex- 
amined m  a  dark  room,  with  the  aid  of  a  candle,  it  appears  translucent,  very 
much  like  a  hydrocele. 

The  diagnosis  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  as  a  tumor  of  this  kind  has 
occasionally  been  cut  into  by  mistake.  The  most  decisive  symptom  is  the  change 
which  the  swelling  undergoes  in  its  volume  during  micturition.  As  the  water 
flows  off  the  tumor  decreases,  or  entirely  disappears,  to  recur  again,  however, 
as  soon  as  the  urine  has  re-accumulated,  to  some  extent,  in  the  protruded  part. 
A  cystocele  has  not  the  doughy,  inelastic  feel  of  an  omental  hernia,  nor  the  soft, 
gaseous  feel  of  an  intestinal  one,  nor  does  it  return  with  that  peculiar  gurgling 
noise  which  accompanies  the  ascent  of  the  latter. 

The  treatmerU  of  cystocele,  seated  in  the  groin  or  scrotum,  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  intestinal  hernia.  When  the  tumor  is  reducible,  it  should  be  kept  up  by 
means  of  an  appropriate  truss ;  but  when  the  viscus  has  contracted  adhesions, 
and  no  longer  admits  of  reposition,  the  patient  must  be  contented  with  a  sus- 
pensory bag.  The  urine  which  accumulates  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sac  must 
be  discharged  by  raising  and  compressing  the  tamor  during  micturition.  If  re- 
tention should  take  place,  and  relief  cannot  be  afforded  by  the  catheter,  the  part 
shonld  be  punctured.  If  calculi  collect,  and  become  a  source  of  great  suffering, 
they  may  be  extracted  by  incision  of  the  sac. 

MOBBID  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  UBINE. 

The  urine,  both  in  disease  and  injury,  often  deviates  in  a  remarkable  degree 
from  the  normal  standard.  The  most  important  alterations  to  which  it  is  liable 
are  referable,  first,  to  its  color,  odor,  and  consistence ;  secondly,  to  its  quantity 
and  specific  gravity ;  thirdly,  to  an  increase  of  its  more  important  normal  con- 
stituents ;  and,  fourthly,  to  its  admixture  with  various  extraneous  substances,  as 
blood,  fibrin,  albumen,  pus  and  spermatic  fluid. 

1.  Naturally  the  urine  is  of  a  light  amber  color,  or  of  the  color  of  pale  sherry, 
especially  if  water  has  been  largely  used.  The  fluid  that  is  voided  in  the  morn- 
ing is  generally  a  few  shades  darker,  and  during  the  progress  of  disease  it  not 
unlrequently  assumes  a  deep  complexion,  so  as  fully  to  justify  the  word  high- 
colored,  then  so  commonly  applied  to  it.  In  certain  affections  of  the  bladder 
aod  kidneys,  particularly  in  chronic  cystitis,  it  is  sometimes  remarkably  dark, 
either  at  the  moment  it  is  passed,  or  after  it  has  stood  awhile.  A  whitish,  milky, 
or  lactescent  appearance  of  the  urine  is  usually  indicative  of  imperfect  assimila- 
tion. Bile  renders  the  fluid  yellowish ;  blood,  reddish ;  melanic  acid,  blackish.  A 
bluish  urine  is  sometimes  observed,  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  unknown 
coloring  matter.  Various  articles  of  diet  and  of  medicine  impart  their  specific 
hue  to  the  renal  secretion. 

In  inflammatory  affections,  as  the  different  forms  of  fever,  gout,  rheumatism, 
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pneamonia,  pleurisy,  erysipelas,  wounds,  and  hectic  irritation,  the  urine  is  alwajs 
abnormally  red.  In  nervous  diseases,  as  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  h jpochondrittBis, 
it  is  remarkably  clear,  if  not  actually  limpid.  In  diabetes,  in  which  the  fluid  is 
often  thrown  off  in  vast  quantities,  the  color  is  very  pale.  Urine  depositing 
cystine  generally  exhibits  a  peculiar  yellowish  tint,  similar  to  that  of  honey. 

The  odor  of  this  fluid  is  naturally  a  little  aromatic^ot  unlike  that  of  healthy 
perspiration,  without  acidity  or  alkalinity.  In  certain  diseases,  it  becomes  re- 
markably fetid,  occasionally  even  before  it  is  voided,  and  always  after  it  has  stood 
for  some  time  in  the  receiver.  Asparagus,  garlic,  cubebs,  turpentine,  vateriiii, 
gin,  and  other  articles  invariably  impart  their  peculiar  odor  to  it  In  diabetes  it 
has  a  whey-like  smell,  while  in  the  cystine  diathesis  it  resembles  the  odor  of  the 
sweet  brier.  In  iiyuries  of  the  spine,  and  in  disease  of  the  bladder,  dependent 
upon  calculus,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  or  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  it 
generally  exhales  a  most  offensive  ammoniacal  odor.  Sometimes  the  smell 
strongly  resembles  that  of  putrid  cabbage,  owing,  probably,  to  the  disengagement 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  consistence  of  urine  is  subject  to  much  diversity,  and  often  affords  import- 
ant diagnostic  information.  An  aqueous  state  of  this  fluid  is  generally  denotive 
of  nervous  disease ;  it  is  commonly  associated  with  lightness  of  eolor,  and  low 
specific  gravity.  In  inflammatory  affections,  whether  idiopathic  or  traumatic, 
the  urine  is  usually  very  thick,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  abnormal  quantity  of 
mucus,  lithic  acid,  and  other  extraneous  matter.  In  disease  of  the  urinary  ap- 
paratus, especially  chronic  cystitis,  inordinate  consistence  is  generally  combined 
with  remarkable  viscidity. 

2.  The  quantity  of  urine  excreted  by  a  healthy  adult,  in  the  twenty-fbnr  boun, 
is  from  35  to  40  ounces,  from  which  it  may  range  from  20  ounces,  as  the  miniraom, 
to  50  ounces,  as  the  maximum.  In  diabetes  it  often  amounts  to  several  gallons 
during  this  period  for  days  together ;  it  is  also  frequently  very  abundant  in 
nervous  diseases,  particularly  in  hysteria.  In  inflammatory  affections,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  quantity  is  always  greatly  diminished,  especially  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  attack.  In  dropsy,  there  is  generally  a  remarkable  deficiency  of 
urine,  the  quantity  being  often  less  than  one-sixth  the  normal  standard. 

The  density  of  the  urine  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by  various  circumstanoca 
On  an  average,  it  is  about  1022.5  in  the  healthy  state.  It  is  increased  by  copious 
perspiration,  free  exercise,  heat,  dry  food,  and  all  articles  containing  much  asote; 
diminished  by  the  liberal  use  of  water,  the  lighter  wines,  malt  liquors,  vegetable 
food,  cold,  and  sedentary  habits.  In  disease,  it  varies  from  1001,  as  the  minlmoa, 
to  1055,  as  the  maximum. 

3.  An  increase  or  diminution  of  the  normal  constituents  of  this  fluid  ii  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  therefore  capable  of  affording  valuable  diagnostic  in* 
formation. 

The  water  of  the  urine,  as  it  naturally  exists  in  greater  abundance  than  any 
other  ingredient,  amounting  generally  to  about  933  parts  in  the  1000,  is  sul^ject 
to  remarkable  changes.  In  nervous  affections,  especially  in  such  aa  partake  oft 
hysterical  character,  the  fluid  is  always  very  copious,  as  well  as  very  thin  and  limpid. 
In  diabetes  insipidus,  it  is  highly  aqueous,  and  is  excreted  in  enormoos  quanti- 
ties ;  it  is  destitute  of  urea,  and  deposits,  on  evaporation,  a  yelluw-brownish 
syrup,  devoid  of  crystals,  and  possessed  of  a  veiy  feeble  acid  reaction.  In 
general,  comparatively  little  water  exists  in  the  urine  in  inflammatory  affectioaa 

The  amount  of  urea  voided  in  the  twenty-four  hours  varies  with  the  ottore 
of  our  food,  drink,  exercise,  and  health.  A  purely  animal  diet  affords,  accord- 
ing to  Lehmann,  821  grains,  a  mixed  501,  a  vegetable  347,  and  a  non-nitrogeoou 
237.  Urea  is  ftirnished  very  sparingly  in  certain  diseases,  as  chronic  hepatitii;, 
granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  dyspepsia,  phthisis,  gout,  rheumatism,  ind 
inflammatory  fevers.  Sometimes  the  kidneys  refuse  to  secrete  it,  and  then,  as 
it  is  retained  in  the  blood,  it  acts  as  a  poison,  causing  headache,  nausea,  depre»- 
sion,  and  convulsions ;  in  fact,  all  the  phenomena  of  uremic  disturbance,  speedily 
followed  by  death. 

7he  acid  of  the  urine  is  most  abundant  for  some  lime  after  the  compklioit  ^ 
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digestion  ;  daring  the  continuance  of  this  process,  the  quantity  is  very  slight,  or 
the  fljiid  may  even  exhibit  an  alkaline  reaction,  especially  if  the  meal  has  been  a 
Tegetable  one.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  gastric  juice.  Errors  of  diet,  and  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  im- 
pair the  powers  of  the  stomach  or  to  dry  up  the  cutaneous  perspiration,  increase 
the  acid  of  the  urine.  Bince,  it  is  generally  present  in  undue  quantity  in  dys- 
pepsia, gout,  rheumatism,  and  in  intermittent,  traumatic,  and  other  fevers.  It 
is  also  very  much  augmented  by  the  internal  use  of  various  kinds  of  acids,  as 
ralphuric,  nitric,  phosphoric,  and  tartaric. 

An  alkaline  condition  of  the  urine  is  met  with  in  various  states  of  the  system. 
It  is  generally  present,  in  a  very  high  degree,  in  disease  of  the  urinary  apparatus, 
dependent  upon  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  ure- 
thra, leading  to  hypertrophy  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder.  The  pus 
which  is  formed  in  such  cases  by  the  affected  mucous  membrane  acts  as  a  kind 
of  ferment,  causing  decomposition  of  the  animal  matter,  and  thus  completely  de- 
priving the  urine  of  its  acid.  A  purely  vegetable  diet  soon  renders  the  urine 
alkaline  ;  and  a  similar  effect  is  occasioned  by  the  exhibition  of  the  salts  of  soda 
and  potassa.  An  alkaline  condition  of  this  fluid,  then,  is  not  necessarily  incon- 
sistent with  health ;  it  is  only,  or  chiefly,  when  it  is  associated  with  the  presence 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  the  phosphates  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  patho- 
logical. 

The  mucus  which  naturally  exists  in  this  fluid  is  greatly  augmented  in  cer- 
tain diseases.  In  cystorrhoea,  for  instance,  it  is  so  abundant  as  to  impart  to  this 
affection  its  characteristic  feature.  When  this  substance  is  thrown  off  in  inordi- 
nate quantity,  it  is  generally  very  thick  and  ropy,  and  so  tenacious  as  to  adhere 
more  or  less  firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver.  The  urine  with  which  it  is 
associated  is  usually  alkaline,  and  remarkably  prone  to  decomposition,  even  in 
the  bladder.  When  the  disease  upon  which  it  depends  is  at  all  severe,  or  of 
long  standing,  it  is  nearly  always  intermixed  with  pus  and  fibrin,  and  sometimes 
even  with  phosphatic  matter. 

During  health  the  lining  membrane  of  the  genito-urinary  organs  is  constantly 
engaged  in  throwing  off  epithelium^  the  quantity  of  which  is  always  materially 
increased  when  there  is  serious  disease  of  these  struc- 
tures.    The  cells  are  of  variable  size,  and  of  an  oval,  Fig.  466. 
or  irregularly  angular  and  flattened  shape,  with  a  well 
marked  central  nucleus ;  sometiipes  they  are  broken  up, 
and  disposed  in  patches  or  lamellated  plates,  as  in  fig. 
466.     They  frequently  occur  in  combination  with  oxa- 
late of  lime,  and  in  certain  affections,  especially  organic 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  they  contain  oil  globules. 

4.  Various  substances  may  find  their  way  into  the 
urine,  either  through  accident,  injury,  or  disease.  Of 
these  the  most  important,  practically  considered,  are 
blood,  fibrin,  albumen,  pus,  and  spermatic  fluid. 

The  presence  of  blo(^  in  this  fluid  may  be  due  to 
various  causes,  as  injury  and  ulceration  of  the  genito-  Epitheiinni. 

urinary  apparatus,  a  renal  or  vesical  calculus,  or  the 

existence  of  an  encephaloid,  fungous,  or  erectile  tumor.  It  may  generally  be  readily 
detected,  especially  if  recently  effused,  by  the  reddish  color  which  it  imparts  to 
the  urine,  by  its  tendency  to  subside  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver,  and  by  its 
alkaline  properties.  The  most  infallible  plan,  however,  is  to  place  a  little  of  the 
suspected  fluid  under  the  microscope,  which,  if  it  contain  blood,  will  at  once 
detect  the  pecidiar  corpuscles  of  that  substance,  as  displayed  in  the  annexed 
sketches,  figs.  467  and  468,  the  former  representing  these  bodies  in  an  aggre- 
gated, and  in  the  latter  in  a  separate  and  partially  disorganized,  state. 

fHbrin,  plasma,  or  lymph,  is  nearly  always  present  in  the  urine  in  serious  dis- 
ease of  the  kidney  and  bladder.  It  frequently  occurs  in  distinct  flakes,  fragments, 
or  little  masses,  of  a  whitish  or  drab-colored  appearance,  and  under  the  micro- 
scope always  exhibits  the  peculiar  features  of  that  deposit.     In  renal  affections 
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Fig.  467.  Fig.  468. 
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Aggregftted  blood  eorpatelet.  Isolated  bluod  eorpnaoUs 

fibrinous  casts  are  often  found  in  the  urine,  generally  in  association  with  pas 
corpuscles,  blood  disks,  oil  globules,  and  epithelial  cells. 

Albumen  exists  in  the  urine  in  many  affections,  both  of  the  kidneys  and  of 
other  organs.  It  is  often  present  in  traumatic  and  idiopathic  fevers,  pneumoDia. 
dropsy,  phthisis,  and  even  in  prurigo.  It  is  generally  very  abundant  in  Brifrht^s 
disease,  of  which  it  forms  a  characteristic  feature.  The  urine  with  which  it  is 
associated  is  of  low  specific  gravity,  from  deficiency  of  urea  and  salts,  of  a  pale, 
opaline  color,  and  readily  eoagulable  by  heat  and  nitric  acid. 

Pus  is  a  very  common  ingredient  of  urine,  and  is  generally  denotive  of  seri* 
ous  disease  of  the  genito-urinary  apparatus.  Its  presence,  however,  may  be 
purely  accidental.  The  urine  with  which  it  is  combined  always  contains  alba* 
men  and  mucus,  is  more  or  less  turbid  in  its  appearance,  readily  putrefies,  and 
generally  affords  an  alkaline  reaction.  After  the  fluid  has  stood  for  a  while,  the 
pus  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver,  as  a  yellowish,  homogeneous  stratam, 
of  variable  thickness.  Under  the  microscope  it  exhibits  the  characteristic 
globules,  delineated  in  fig.  469. 

Fig.  469.  Fig.  470. 
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Seminal  fluid  is,  perhaps,  more  frequently  present  in  this  fluid  than  h  gene* 
rally  supposed.  More  or  less  commonly  exists  in  all  confirmed  cases  ofspem^- 
torrhcea.  The  microscopical  appearances  are  well  shown  in  the  accompanying 
sketch,  fig.  470. 

Besides  these  ingredients  numerous  others  are  often  found  in  the  urine,  ts  bik, 
sugar,  oil,  cystic  and  xanthic  oxides,  oxalic  acid,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
the  triple  phosphates.  A  few  cases  have  been  met  with  in  which  this  fluid  con- 
tained hairs,  short,  destitute  of  bulbs,  commonly  of  a  light  color,  and  combined 
with  an  excessive  secretion  of  white,  chalky  matter.  Their  source  has  not  been 
determined.     The  probability  is  that  they  are  sometimes  derived  fVom  the  ovaiy- 

The  examination  of  the  urine  with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  its  more  hn* 
portant  morbid  changes  demands  skill  and  patience.  The  apparatus  required  for 
the  purpose  consists  of  a  microscope,  a  urinometer,  several  test  tubes,  and  ft 
spirit-lamp,  with  a  few  chemical  reagents.  Simple  inspection  with  the  unassisted 
eye  is  seldom  satisfactory. 
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The  urine  usually  selected  for  investigation  is  that  passed  in  the  morning. 
Of  this  from  four  to  eight  ounces  should  be  put  into  a  white,  well-corked  vial, 
in  which  it  should  remain  undisturbed  for  at  least  two  hours,  in  order  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  separation  of  its  constituents.  A  note  is  now  made  of 
its  color,  the  appearance  of  the  floating  matter,  and  the  nature  of  the  deposit. 
The  fluid  being  next  decanted  into  a  tumbler,  it  will  be  easy  to  determine  its 
odor  and  consistence.  If  it  be  acid,  it  will  turn  blue  litmus  paper  red,  and  red 
litmus  paper  blue  if  it  is  alkaline.  A  reddish  brick-colored  sediment  indicates 
an  excess  of  acid.  If  the  alkali  is  fixed,  the  blue  tint  will  be  permanent ;  but 
if  it  is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  ammonia  the  test  paper  will  resume  its 
oHginal  hue  on  the  application  of  gentle  heat.  Mucus,  pus,  and  blood,  especially 
if  existing  in  large  quantity,  may  generally  be  readily  detected  with  the  naked 
eye ;  but  the  most  satisfactory  result  is  always  furnished  by  the  microscope,  a 
drop  of  the  fluid  being  placed  upon  a  glass  under  the  field  of  the  instrument. 
The  characteristic  properties  of  these  substances  have  already  been  pointed  out. 
The  epithelium  found  in  the  urine  may  proceed  from  the  kidney  or  the  bladder ; 
in  the  former  case,  the  cells  are  small  and  more  or  less  spherical,  in  the  latter 
flat  and  scaly.  Doubt  may  arise  as  to  the  source  of  the  blood,  but  this  may 
generally  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  renal  casts. 

The  best  tests  for  albumen  are  heat  and  nitric  acid,  the  former  coagulating  it, 
the  latter  throwing  down  a  white  precipitate.  Deception,  however,  may  arise  : 
thus,  if  phosphates  exist  in  the  fluid,  heat  may  cause  a  deposit  resembling  albu- 
men ;  but  this  may  readily  be  dissipated  by  the  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acfd, 
if  the  turbidity  is  owing  to  the  earthy  salts,  whereas  it  will  be  permanent  if  caused 
by  animal  matter.  Again,  albumen  may  be  present,  but  the  urine  being  alkaline, 
no  coagulation  may  occur.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  fluid  should  be  slightly 
acidifi^  with  vinegar  before  it  is  boiled.  Finally,  nitric  acid  may  produce  a 
precipitate  when  there  is  no  albumen,  but  simply  an  admixture  of  urates.  The 
addition  of  heat  promptly  clears  the  urine. 

Urea  may  be  detected  by  adding  to  urine,  contained  in  a  watch-glass,  an  equal 
bulk  of  colorless  nitric  acid.  If  it  exists  in  excess,  irregular  rhomboidal  crys- 
tals of  nitrate  of  urea,  of  a  pearly  lustre,  and  easily  recognizable  with  the  micro- 
scope, will  speedily  form,  whereas,  if  the  quantity  is  very  small,  they  will  not 
show  themselves  for  some  time. 

The  presence  of  bile  is  ascertained  by  mixing  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  with  a 
small  quantity  of  urine  on  a  white  plate,  and  observing  the  play  of  color  that 
takes  place,  passing  more  or  less  rapidly  from  green  to  blue,  violet,  red,  yellow, 
and  even  brown. 

For  the  detection  of  sugar,  the  most  simple  test  is  Moore's.  It  consists  in 
boiling  urine  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  officinal  solution  of  potassa.  If  sac- 
charine matter  exists,  the  mixture  assumes  a  dark-brown  color,  which  increases 
in  intensity  with  the  extent  of  the  ebullition  and  the  amount  of  adventitious 
substance.  The  urine  which  accompanies  this  formation  is  remarkably  clear, 
aqueous,  and  of  high  specific  gravity. 

Fatly  matter  exhibits,  under  the  microscope,  transparent  characteristic  oil 
globules.     Its  existence'^  may  also  be  detected  by  ether,  by  adding 
an  equal  quantity  to  the  suspected  urine,  and  then  gently  evaporat-      Fig.  471, 
ing  the  mixture.     The  residue  will  be  greasy,  immiscible  with  water, 
and  pervaded  with  oil  globules.    The  urine,  when  much  of  this  sub- 
stance is  present,  is  of  an  opaque,  milky  aspect. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  fluid  may  readily  be  determined  with 
a  urinometer,  sketched  in  fig.  471,  floated  in  a  tall,  narrow  cylindri- 
cal vessel,  containing  about  six  ounces  of  urine.  The  number  on 
the  graduated  stem,  on  the  level  of  the  fluid,  will,  if  added  to  1000, 
express  the  specific  gravity.  A  specific  gravity  bottle  will  aflFord  a 
still  more  accurate  result.  It  should  be  capable  of  holding  1000 
grains  of  distilled  water  at  a  temperature  of  60®  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  vessel,  being  counterpoised,  is  filled  with  urine,  the  weight  of 
which  will  represent  its  specific  gravity.  Urinomet«r. 
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For  a  more  full  and  detailed  accoant  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  tliis  (laid, 
and  the  various  methods  of  detecting  them,  than  is  consiBtent  with  the  scope  of 
this  work,  I  mast  refer  to  the  admirable  monographs  of  Frick,  Bird,  Beale,  and 
Thudichum. 

mUNABT  DEPOSITS. 

The  only  deposit  in  perfectly  normal  urine  is  a  slight  amount  of  mncos  aad 
epithelial  debris,  which  gradually  subside  as  a  delicate  cloud  as  the  fluid  cools ; 
but  in  various  abnormal  conditions  of  this  excretion,  either  from  excess  of  its 
constituents,  from  a  hyperacid  condition,  or,  again,  from  an  alkaline  state,  owing 
either  to  the  fixed  or  volatile  alkalies,  we  find  other  precipitates.  The  most 
common  of  these  are,  first,  uric  acid,  either  pure  or  combined  with  some  bases; 
secondly,  phosphatic  acid,  as  the  phosphate  of  lime,  the  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
or  what  is  called  the  triple  phosphate,  consisting  of  a  combination  of  phosphoric 
acid  with  magnesia  and  ammonia;  thirdly,  oxalic  acid,  in  combination  with  lime; 
and  fourthly,  cystine  and  xanthine.  The  latter  two  substances,  however,  are 
very  infrequent. 

The  difierent  urinary  deposits,  including  renal  casts,  are  beautifully  illustrated 
in  fig.  472.     The  grouping  is  so  arranged  as  to  afford,  at  a  single  glance,  the 
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Urinftiy  d«poalta  grouped  together. 

characteristic  features  of  every  substance  found  in  the  urine,  except  what  msj 
result  from  the  admixture  of  certain  abnormal  growths,  benign  and  malignant 
At  1  are  seen  small  globules,  consisting  of  blood,  nuclei,  delicate  epithelial  cfHs. 
and  spherules  of  oxalate  of  lime ;  at  2,  pus  globules ;  at  8,  typical  epitbeBsl 
cells  from  the  bladder,  pointed  at  each  extremity,  wiUi  a  centnd  nodeus,  the 
yonnger  being  rounded  and  pellucid,  the  older  flattened,  and  often  fbll  of  oil  er 
granules ;  at  4,  fibrinous  casts  from  the  kidney,  entangling  a  few  epithelia]  cells; 
and  at  5,  triple  phosphate. 

1.  Uric  acid  appears  as  a  deposit  in  crystals,  under  varied  forms^  sone'of 
which  are  a  modification  of  the  rhomboids.  The  urates  present  themselvvs  w 
amorphous  sediments,  of  which  there  are  two,  the  yellow  and  the  red.  The  color, 
in  the  former,  is  probably  owing  to  hematine ;  in  the  latter,  to  a  peculiar  pigmeat, 
termed  purpurine. 

Both  uric  acid  and  the  urates  are  distinguished  firom  all  other  deposits  by  their 
behavior  with  nitric  acid,  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  the  concentrated  floid  tfi 
a  small  quantity  of  the  secretion.  The  first  perceptible  effect  Is  an  rfcrtfsrwict, 
followed  by  solution ;  and  on  drying  the  mass  carefhlly  over  a  spirit  lanp,  * 
beautiful  crimson  tint  is  produced,  termed  murexin.  The  color  is  much  beigM- 
ened  by  subjecting  the  residue  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia.  The  two  deposits  ar6 
also  readily  distinguished  from  each  other. 

The  crystallized  sediments,  red  sand,  or  gravel,  consist  of  lltbie  add,  nssrlj 
in  a  pure  state.     They  appear  in  the  form  of  minute  particles,  reaembling  vet; 
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xnach,  in  shape,  size,  and  color,  the  particles  of  Cayenne  pepper.     Heat  does 

not  dissolve  them,  as  it  does  lithate  of  ammonia.     Under  the 

microscope,  they  are  fonnd  to  consist  of  exceedingly  delicate  crys-       Fig.  473. 

tals,  most  of  which  have  the  appearance  of  rhombic  prisms,  which 

may,  therefore,  be  presumed  to  be  their  normal  form.     The  most 

perfect  specimens  are  generally  contained  in  the  deposits  of  yellow 

sand  in  the  nrine  of  young  infants.     The  crystals  are  sometimes 

nearly  square ;  or  they  are  very  thin,  and  longer  than  broad,  so  as 

to  represent  square  tables ;  or,  finally,  they  are  so  thin  as  to  appear 

merely  like  pale,  lozenge-shaped  lamellse.     Occasionally  they  lie 

across  each  other,  and  are  firmly  coherent. 

The  laieriHous  sediment,  as  it  is  termed,  is  colored  by  the  pig- 
ment of  the  urine,  and  is  composed  of  urate  of  soda,  in  union  with 
a  small  proportion  of  urate  of  ammonia  and  lime. 

The  urates  appear  as  a  colored,  amorphous  deposit,  and  are  re-  ^ric  add  cry*, 
dissolved  on  heating  the  urine,  which  is  not  the  case  with  uric  acid.  uu. 

An  excess  of  the  yellow  deposit  may  generally  be  regarded  as  de- 
notive  of  disturbance  of  the  digestive  functions,  or  disorder  of  the  cutaneous 
transpiration.     The  urine  depositing  this  substance  is  of  a  pale  amber  tint,  more 
or  less  acid,  and  clear  when  voided.     Its  quantity  is  commonly  confined  within 
the  natural  limits,  its  specific  gravity  ranging  from  1.015  to  1.025. 

The  red  deposits  are  always  present  in  those  states  of  the  system  which  are 
attended  with  imperfect  assimilation,  or  a  want  of  proper  aeration  of  the  blood. 
The  pink  sediment,  described  by  Prout,  is  merely  a  variety  of  this ;  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  is  generally  expressive  of  organic  disease  of  the  lungs,  liver,  or 
spleen. 

The  crystallized  sediments  are  generally  produced  under  the  influence  of  a 
luxurious,  indolent  life,  attended  with  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  acidity,  and  consti- 
pation of  the  bowels,  with  disorder  of  the  cutaneous  secretion. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  aff'ection,  it  is  important  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
causes  by  which  it  has  been  induced.  It  may  be  assumed,  from  what  was  pre- 
viously stated,  that  these  deposits  are  all  dependent  upon  the  retention  in  the 
system  of  nitrogenous  principles,  which,  in  consequence  of  derangement  of  the 
cutaneous  and  other  emunctories,  are  obliged  to  pass  off  by  the  kidneys.  The 
causes  which  may  conduce  to  this  result  are — 1st.  Imperfect  assimilative  action ; 
2dly.  The  use  of  unwholesome  food  and  drink ;  3dly.  Defective  oxygenation  of 
the  blood  from  disorder  of  the  lungs  and  skin ;  and,  4thly.  Congestion,  irritation, 
or  inflammation  of  the  urinary  apparatus. 

The  first  indication  is  to  improve  and  invigorate  the  state  of  the  digestive 
organs ;  Ist,  by  attention  to  the  patient's  diet,  and,  2dly,  by  a  proper  regulation 
of  his  bowels.  As  a  general  rule,  no  articles  of  food  should  be  permitted  that 
are  known  to  disagree.  All  kinds  of  pastry,  fresh  bread,  and  oily,  fatty,  and 
saccharine  substances,  should  be  interdicted.  Boiled  fish,  raw  oysters,  and  the 
white  meats,  may  be  used  in  moderation  once  a  day.  For  breakfast  and  supper,  the 
latter  of  which  should  always  be  very  light,  brown  bread,  dry  toast,  or  soda  biscuit, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  butter,  and  ja  cup  of  black  tea,  will  generally  be  suffi- 
cient At  dinner,  green  vegetables  and  ripe  fruits  may  be  indulged  in,  provided 
they  do  not  impede  the  digestive  process,  or  create  flatulence  and  acidity.  They 
promote  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  and  fiimish  the  urine  with  alkaline 
matter,  thus  preventing  the  deposit  of  gravel  or  lithic  acid.  Beef,  pork,  and 
mutton,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  taken  very  sparingly.  An  important  rule  is  to 
masticate  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  to  eat  slowly,  and  not  to  overload  the 
stomach,  or  overtask  the  powers  of  this  organ.  Coffee,  beer,  and  alcohol  should 
be  eschewed.  If  the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  wine,  he  should 
either  be  obliged  to  discontinue  it  entirely,  or  limit  himself  to  a  little  dry  sherry 
or  Madeira  at  dinner,  though  brandy  and  gin  are  far  preferable.  Hard  water 
must  be  avoided.  Some  mild  aperient,  as  blue  mass  and  rhubarb,  should  occa- 
sionally be  given  to  regulate  the  bowels.    Active  purgation  is  rarely  required  or 
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proper.     When  there  is  much  acid  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  C^dUk  »«•  . 
adTantageoaslj  be  united  with  the  cathartic  medicines. 

Exercise  should  be  taken  at  stated  periods,  in  the  open  air,  on  fviV  t  y^ 
back,  or  in  a  carriage.  A  valuable  rule  is  never  to  carry  it  to  fetigue.  *'  *..  w 
it  immediately  after  a  meal. 

It  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance  to  maintain  the  skin  in  a  hAlMtiiTt  x 
and  pure  condition.  In  warm  weather,  sponging  with  cold  water,  ciihrr  - ;  •  • 
impregnated  with  salt,  mustard,  alcohol,  or  red  pepper,  followed  by  dnr  5r  -  - 
should  be  used,  and,  provided  there  is  no  contrarindication,  the  sanK^  pl^  :-;- 
pursued  in  wiuter.  Cold  ablutions  are  more  invigorating^  than  warm.  Tt-r  i- 
in  fact,  to  the  external  surface  what  cold  air  is  to  the  lungs.  NcTrri-  ■■ 
warm  bath  is  occasionally  bighlj  beneficial,  especially  daring*  a  fit  of  ti^  - 

The  body  and  bedclothes  should  be  frequently  changed  and  aired.  tV  -. 
should  be  protected  both  summer  and  winter  with  flannel,  and  the  parit2t  c  . 
avoid  exposure  to  cold. 

When  the  lithic  deposit  is  connected  with  a  gouty  or  rbeamatic  di:* 
recourse  must  be  had  to  colchicum,  preceded  and  acconj pan ied  bj  a'- .-. 
cathartics.     Not  unfreqnently  it  is  necessary  to  administer  mercorj  in  &l./n. 
doses  until  slight  ptyalism  is  produced. 

When  tonics  are  required,  the  best  articles  are  quinine,  iron,  and  the  ziz  -. 
acids,  particularly  the  nitric  and  nitromnriatic.     The  vegetable  acid^  arr  l- 
beneficial.     Both  kinds  may  be  exhibited,  either  alone  or  in  combinaULU«~ 
some  of  the  vegetable  bitters. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  and  of  potassa,  either  alone  or  together,  mar  he  r 
to  relieve  acidity.  The  best  time  of  exhibition  is  about  an  hour  aft<r  r. 
Phosphate  of  soda,  liquor  potassse,  and  benzoic  acid,  are  also  valuable  rvjZi* 

Irritation  of  the  urinary  organs,  especially  if  inflammatory,  may  be  rf- 
by  the  application  of  leeches,  cups,  and  blisters  to  the  lumbar  region,  *aitv> 
perineum.     The  warm  bath  will  also  be  useful,  and  anodyne  injectiuoa  niu}  - 
to  afford  prompt  relief. 

Opiates  have  a  happy  effect  in  controlling  the  excretions  In  qoestua,  •' 
curing  the  milder,  and  mitigating  the  distress  in  the  more  severe,  forms.  M*^i' 
lupulin,  and  hyoscyamus,  are  the  best  of  this  class.  When  the  skin  is  di^ci^ 
Dover's  powder  may  be  administered. 

2.  The  oxalic  deposit  holds,  in  point  of  frequency,  an  intermediate  rank  bet*  - 
the  lithic  and  phosphatic.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  white,  glistening  p^-?- ' 
which  is  suspended  in  the  urine,  and  manifests  no  disposition  to  precipiuu  i- 

unless  it  can  attach  itself  to  some  substance  capable  of  cxii2>t;r  j: .' 

Fig.  474        a  nucleus.     Examined  with  the  microscope,  this  powdt^r  » <■  - 

^^       fk      to  consist  of  beautiful,  transparent  crystals,  of  an  octohednJ  fsfc 

^     &j     with   sharp  and  well-defined   edges   and   angles.     Occaeif/iu' 
T      though  rarely,  they  are  shaped  like  dumb-bells,  or  like  two  kids- 

^  n  united  at  their  concavities,  and  so  closely  approximalt^  *  ' 
^  u  appear  almost  circular,  as  in  fig.  474.  They  vary  mocb  ib  «• 
but,  in  general,  they  are  exceedingly  minute.  If  they  are  rtly**  ^ 
to  ignition  on  platinum  foil,  the  oxalic  acid  is  decomp<tfe<L  u<  i 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  left,  which  is  readily  dj-**^^"* 
with  effervescence  on  the  addition  of  dilute  nitric  acid     Oulktr. 

^^  sometimes  occurs  as  a  distinct  deposit,  in  the  form  of  a  ssat^  ^ 

oxainta  of  lime    crctiou   resembling  a  hemp-seed,  which  may  be  retained  b  fc' 

crystal*.         bladder,  and  go  on  gradually  increasing  until  it  constitatrt » 
mulberry  calculus. 

The  formation  of  oxalic  acid  is  favored  by  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  iw^ 
the  assimilative  powers  and  to  exhaust  the  vital  energies.  Hence,  it  b  »*^ 
commonly  induced  by  errors  of  diet,  or  the  use  of  unwholesome  food  nnd  dris^ 
excessive  mental  exertion,  inordinate  venery,  exposure  to  cold,  long  contaaw^ 
suppression  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration,  and  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  bn** 
sacro-lumbar  nerves.     The  immediate  agency  in  its  production  is  not  yet  eaUidl 
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Mttlcd,  but  the  experiments  of  Wohler,  Liebig,  and  French  render  it  more  than 
proliable  that  it  is  due  to  tbe  oxidation  of  the  urfc  acid.  Certain  articles  of  food, 
ts  rhubarb,  Borret,  and  tomato,  also  promote  its  appearance  in  the  urine. 

Tbe  gymplonis  of  this  affection  are  such  as  generally  indicate  the  presence 
of  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  and  of  the  nervous  ayatcm.  Dys- 
pepsia often  csials  in  a  marked  degree ;  flatulence  is  of  common  occurrence ; 
tbe  mind  is  often  gloomy  aad  despondent ;  the  temper  is  fretful ;  the  surface  is 
exceedingly  susceptible  to  external  impressions ;  tbe  extremities  are  almost  con- 
stantly cold ;  tbe  sleep  is  disturbed  by  disagreeable  dreams ;  and  the  patient 
continually  broods  over  his  disease,  having  a  thousand  misgivings,  and  the  most 
horrible  forebodings  ;  pain  in  tbe  loins  is  a  frequent  symptom  ;  tbe  sexual  power 
is  nsnally  much  impaired ;  and  tbe  urine  is  often  voided  with  uncommon  fre- 
quency, as  well  as  with  more  or  less  heat  and  smarting.  As  the  disorder 
advauce.t,  the  patient  becomes  excessively  emaciated,  and  ultimately  falls  into  a 
state  of  conSrmed  hypochondriasis.  Serious  pulmonary  suffering  is  sometiines 
present,  and  in  many  cases  the  sliin  is  covered  with  boils  and  scaly  eruptions. 

In  tbe  Irealment  of  this  disorder,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  improve  the 
general  health.  The  diet  shonld  he  regulated,  and  those  articles  which  produce 
acidity  and  flatulence  should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  body  should  be  well 
protected  with  clothing,  and  tbe  skin,  washed  daily  with  tepid  salt  water 
or  some  other  stimulating  fluid,  thoroughly  robbed  with  a  coarse,  dry  towel, 
or  a  flesb  brush.  In  warm  weather  cold  ablutions  may  be  used.  If  there  is 
much  debility,  tonics  are  indicated,  snch  as  quinine  and  sulphate  of  iron,  in  com- 
bination with  capsicum  and  hyoscyamos.  Sulphate  of  zinc  in  the  dose  of  one 
grain,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  occasionalljr  answers  an  excellent  purpose.  The 
mineral  acids,  as  tbe  dilute  nitric  and  nitro muriatic,  also  possess  valuable  tonic 
properties. 

3.  The  phoaphatic  deposit  is  characterized  by  its  whitish  color,  by  its  pulveru- 
lent arrangement,  br  its  solubility  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  its  insolu- 
hility  in  ammonia  and  liquor  potassie.  It  presents  itself  under  three  distinct 
varieties  of  form,  the  triple,  the  calcareous,  and  the  mixed,  each  of  which  demands 
succinct  notice. 

a.  The  triple  pkoephaie  consists  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  on 
which  account  it  is  generally  called  the  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate.     It 
commonly  occurs  in  minnte  white  crystals  of  a  beautifully  brilliant 
aspect,  transparent  or  opaque,  and  remarkable  for  their  sharp  Fig.  478. 

angles  and  edges.     In  their  form,  these  crystals  exhibit  great  £ZM 

diversity,  but  In  most  cases  they  are  prismatic.  Occasionally  I^H^"^ 
ttiey  have  a  stellar,  penniform,  or  foliaceous  arrangement,  as  in 
fig.  41b.  They  often  float  on  the  surface  of  the  urine,  especially 
if  It  in  partially  decomposed,  and  look  like  an  iridescent  film  of 
grease.  The  urine  which  accompanies  this  deposit  is  preter- 
naturally  copious,  pale,  or  whitish,  and  of  low  specific  gravity, 
ranging  from  1.005  to  1.014.  It  has  a  faint,  sickening  smell, 
which  aoon  becomes  ammoniacal  and  offensive.  In  some  instances 
of  the  affection  the  flnid  is  annaturally  dark,  brownish  or  greenish- 
brown,  decidedly  alkaline,  and  loaded  with  dense,  ropy  mucus.  Phnphsuu. 

Tbe  triple  phospliatic  deposit  very  often  alternates  with  tbe 
yellow  lithic  or  calcareous.  Old  persons  are  more  subject  to  it  than  children 
and  adolescents,  and  it  is  always  associated  with  great  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs.  The  patient  is  weak,  irritable,  and  bloodless ;  the  slightest  exercise 
fatigues  him,  and  he  complains  constantly  of  a  dull,  heavy,  aching  pain  in  the 
lombar  region.  Over- exertion,  errors  of  diet,  dyspepsia,  severe  courses  of  mer- 
cury, and  excessive  venery,  are  its  most  common  exciting  causes. 

6.  The  calcareous  deposit  is  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  occurs  in  the 
form  of  an  impalpable  powder,  of  a  whitish,  grayish,  or  drab  color.  The  urine, 
as  in  the  iHple  variety,  is  pale,  copious,  and  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  is  readily 
ilecompoaed  by  exposure  to  tbe  atmosphere.  The  deposit  is  often  accompanied 
by  aa  inordinate  secretioD  of  mncus. 
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c.  The  mixed  deposit^  consisting  of  a  combination  of  the  two  preceding,  i^ 
very  common.  It  is  usnallj  combined  with  macus,  which  is  often  BecreUd  in 
large  quantity,  and  of  a  ropj,  viscid  character.  The  urine  is  fetid,  pale,  and 
abundant,  depositing  a  thick  mortar-like  sediment  upon  standing.  The  most 
common  causes  of  this  condition  are,  injury  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spine,  organic 
disease  of  the  kidney  and  bladder,  dyspepsia,  long-continued  bodily  fatigne, 
mental  auxiety,  night  watching,  unwholesome  food,  and  debilitating  medicines. 
Patients  thus  affected  are  weak,  flatulent,  irritable,  nervous,  easily  influenced  by 
cold,  emaciated,  and  of  a  gloomy,  desponding  disposition.  The  urine  is  voided 
more  frequently  than  in  health  and  with  more  or  less  pain  and  scalding  along 
the  urethra.     Pain  in  the  loins  is  seldom  wanting. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  occasionally  found  in  small  quantity  in  deposits  of 
earthy  phosphates,  in  union  with  alkaline  urine.  It  generally  occurs  as  aa 
amorphous  powder,  but  now  and  then  in  dense,  crystallized  circular  stellie.  Its 
presence  is  readily  detected  with  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  it  with  effervescence. 
In  the  treatment  of  this  diathesis,  the  principal  indications  are,  first,  to  improre 
the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs ;  secondly,  to  acidify  the  urine ;  and,  thirdly, 
to  strengthen  the  system.  To  accomplish  the  first  of  these  objects,  it  is  necessary 
to  regulate  the  diet,  and  administer  mild  aperients.  Hard  water  should  be 
avoided.  Exercise  should  be  taken  daily  in  the  open  air,  but  it  most  nerer  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  induce  fatigue.     The  skin  should  be  frequently  bathed. 

To  falfil  the  second  indication,  acids  are  required,  of  which  the  dilute  nitrk 
is  the  best  It  may  be  administered  by  itself,  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  or, 
what  is  generally  preferable,  in  union  with  hyoscyamus,  black  drop,  paregoric, 
or  infusion  of  opium.  Anodynes  can  rarely  be  dispensed  with,  and  are  often  of 
immense  benefit,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  allay  pain  and  nervous  irritation. 
In  some  instances  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  proves  usefuL  When  the 
urine  is  rendered  pretematurally  acid,  or  when  there  is  marked  pyrosis,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  soda,  or  soda  and  potassa,  along  with  uva  ursi  and  hop-tea.  AH 
diuretics,  properly  so  called,  are  injurious. 

The  third  indication  is  fulfilled  by  the  use  of  tonics,  such  as  quinine,  bark,aBd 
steel,  a  plain,  but  generous,  diet,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  change  of  residenGe. 
A  sea  voyage  is  sometimes  highly  beneficial.  Exposure  to  cold,  irregulanttM 
of  diet,  and  indiscretions  of  every  kind,  should  be  avoided,  both  during  the 
actual  existence  of  this  diathesis,  and  for  a  long  tinie  afterwaris,  on  acooont  of 
the  great  tendency  to  relapse. 

When  the  deposit  depends  upon  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  internal  iwe  of 
strychnia  and  counter-irritation,  in  the  form  of  blister,  issue,  or  the  hot  iros. 
will  be  of  benefit.  If  inflammation  of  the  bladder  or  kidney  exists,  it  mast  be 
combated  by  the  ordinary  means. 

4.  The  cystine  deposit  is  very  rare ;  it  forms  a  whitish  sediment,  consistiiig  d 
hexagonal  crystals  of  various  sizes,  impregnated  with  fatty  matter,  and  oftea 
serra^  at  the  edges.     It  is  readily  dissolved  by  the  strong  mineral  adds,  as 

well  as  by  potassa  and  ammonia,  and  contains  about  26 
Pig.  476.  per  cent  of  sulphur.     The  urine  which  furnishes  this  ««fi- 

mcnt  emits  an  odor  similar  to  that  of  8w<*et  brier,  and  b 
commonly  found  in  connection  with  ill-health,  as  dyspepsia 
imperfect  nutrition,  and  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  fluid  is  sometimes  acid,  at  other  times  alkaline.  Tbf 
quantity  of  urea  and  of  uric  acid  is  generally  below  the 
normal  standard.  The  bladder  is  not  irritable,  nor  is 
there  much  lumbar  pain.  Cystine  forms  the  chief  ingmilest 
of  the  cystine  calculus.  The  microscopic  characten  uf  this 
deposit  are  represented  in  fig.  476. 
cystiM.  The  chief  means  for  correcting  the  state  of  the  iT?t«n 

upon  which  this  deposit  depends  are  the  mineral  acidSv 
quinine,  nux  vomica,  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air,  mental  reltxatimi,  «)W 
ablutions,  and  a  generous  diet,  with  a  glass  of  sherry,  Maddra,  or  whiiby  ^ 
dinner. 
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8T0NS  IN  THE  BLADDER. 

Most  nrinarj  calculi  take  their  rise  in  the  kidneys,  from  which  they  descend 
into  the  bladder,  where,  if  thej  are  retained  for  any  length  of  time,  they  gradually 
increase  in  size,  and  ultimately  produce  more  or  less  obstruction.  When  they 
hare  a  nucleus  of  uric  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime,  the  probability  is  that  they  had 
a  renal  origin,  but  vesical  if  it  is  phosphatic.  Their  progress  along  the  ureter 
has  alrerdy  been  described,  and  need  therefore  not  detain  us  here. 

The  disease  occurs  at  all  ages.  I  haye  met  with  seyeral  examples  of  it  in 
rery  young  infants,  and  cases  have  been  related  which  render  it  highly  probable 
that  it  is  occasionally  an  intra-uterine  affection.  In  my  Treatise  on  the  Urinary 
Organs  are  given  the  ages  of  6,042  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  as  occurring 
in  England,  France,  and  Russia,  of  which  2,334  were  observed  from  the  first  to 
the  tenth  year,  1,079  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth,  513  from  the  twentieth  to 
the  thirtieth,  353  from  the  thirtieth  to  the  fortieth,  422  from  the  fortieth  to  the 
fiftieth,  536  from  the  fiftieth  to  the  sixtieth,  587  from  the  sixtieth  to  the  seven- 
tieth, 201  from  the  seventieth  to  the  eightieth,  and  17  from  the  eightieth  to  the 
ninetieth.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  more  cases  occur  prior  to  the  age  of  twenty 
than  at  all  other  periods  together 

In  attempting  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  relative  frequency  of  calculous 
complaints  in  children,  adults,  and  old  persons,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  cases  which  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  are  examples 
of  long  standing,  extending,  perhaps,  through  a  period  of  many  years.  Thus, 
a  man  at  forty  may  have  contracted  the  disease  at  ten  or  fifteen.  Moreover,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  calculous  diseases  are  more  frequent,  in  certain 
countries,  among  children  than  among  adults,  and  conversely. 

It  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained  whether  this  affection  is  ever  hereditary. 
Cases  related  by  Civiale  and  Front  seem  to  warrant  the  inference  that  it  is ;  hot 
I  have  myself  not  met  with  any  confirmatory  evidence. 

Stone  in  the  bladder  is  very  uncommon  in  females,  owing,  mainly,  to  their 
having  a  much  shorter  and  more  capacious  urethra,  which  thus  favors  the  excre- 
tion of  any  deposits  that  might  otherwise  form  in  the  bladder.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  this  immunity  is  due  to  the  hct  that  women  are  much  less  exposed 
to  the  exciting  causes  of  the  disease  than  men ;  but  this  conclusion  is  invalidated 
by  the  circumstance  that  at  least  one-third  of  all  the  cases  of  stone  that  are  met 
with  occur  in  boys  before  the  tenth  year,  and,  consequently,  before  they  are 
subjected  to  any  particular  hardships. 

The  different  varieties  of  the  negro  race  of  this  country  are  much  less  subject 
to  calculous  diseases  than  the  whites.  I  have  ascertained  from  reliable  statistics, 
founded  upon  443  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder  occurring  in  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Missouri,  that  the  latter  suffer 
three  times  as  frequently  as  the  former.  The  same  fact  disproves  the  idea,  so 
much  insisted  upon  by  certain  writers,  that  the  use  of  com  bread  and  bacon, 
which  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  daily  food  of  the  colored  population, 
in  the  above  regions,  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  urinary  calculi. 

Stone  in  the  bladder  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  though  by  no  means  with 
equal  frequency.  In  this  country  it  is  more  common  in  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  and  Ohio  than  in  any  other  regions.  New  England  is  remarkably 
exempt  ttom  it  The  disease  is  sufficiently  common  in  France,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Russia,  and  England.  The  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  Spain,  and  Swizerland, 
on  the  contrary,  suffer  comparatively  seldom  from  it  In  Holland,  calculus  of 
the  bladder  is  much  less  frequent  now  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
causes  of  these  topographical  differences  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  stone 
in  the  bladder  have  not  been  determined.  The  great  prevalence  of  the  disease 
in  limestone  regions  has  long  been  familiar  to  observers,  but  whether  the  use  of 
limestone  water  has  really  any  agency  in  its  production,  is  still  a  mooted  question. 
It  is  certain  that  it  frequently  occurs  in  freestone  regions. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  calculous  diseases  are  much  more  common  among 
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the  poor  than  the  rich.  tTpon  what  this  difference  depends,  is  not  poaitifelj 
ascertained ;  the  probability  is  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  derangement  of  the  discs' 
tiTe  organs,  engendered  by  the  use  of  onwholeaome  food,  by  irregular  baUts. 
want  of  cleanlineBs,  intemperance,  and  deficient  clothing. 

Occnpation,  no  donbt,  exerts  an  important  iafluence  upon  the  prodncUon  of 
this  disorder,  but  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  extent,  is  nnknowo.  In  Ohio, 
and  the  Sontbwestern  States,  especially  Kentucky,  Tennesaee,  and  Alabama,  the 
great  majority  of  calcnlone  aabjects  are  common  laborers,  fanners,  and  mechanics, 
or  the  sons  of  persons  of  this  description.  Seafaring  people  are  remarkably 
exempt  from  nrinary  catcnii,  and  a  similar  immunity  seems  to  be  eiyoyed  by 
soldiers. 

Climate,  also,  exercises  no  little  influence  in  the  formation  of  nrinuy  concre- 
tions. Thus,  it  is  well  known  that  the  disease  is  most  common  in  those  paru 
of  the  world  which  are  subject  to  frequent,  great,  and  sudden  atmospheric  vicis- 
situdes.    In  very  cold  and  tropical  regions  it  is  exceeding  rare. 

Certain  kinds  of  food  predispose  to  the  formation  of  calculous  disease.  AH 
articles  having  a  tendency  to  create  acidity  and  flatulence  exert  a  deleteriou 
influence  upon  the  renal  secretion,  changing  its  properties,  and  promoting  tb« 
deposition  of  earthy  matter.  Hot  bread,  in  its  ranous  forms,  frequently  only 
half-baked,  and  generally  very  imperfectly  masticated,  is  sufficient,  if  nsed  for 
any  length  of  time,  to  wear  out  the  strongest  stomach,  and  break  down  the  moft 
vigorous  frame.  A  weakened  digestion,  with  a  sonr  and  flatulent  atate  of  th« 
stomach,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  an  irritable  condition  of  the  brain, 
cannot  by  any  possibility  prodnce  a  healthy  blood,  any  more  than  a  morbid  state 
of  the  blood  can  produce  a  healthy  nrine. 

Various  kinds  of  drinks  exert  an  inBuence  favorable  to  the  formation  of  ttoae 
in  the  bladder.  It  h&s  long  been  remained  in  England  that  those  districts  io 
which  cider  is  mncb  employed  are  remarkably  prone  to  calculous  disorders.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  the  use  of  Khenieb  wine  ajid  of  gin  acts  aa  a 
preventive. 

The  formation  of  stone  in  the  bladder  is  remarkably  favored  by  certain  kinds 
of  diseases,  especially  stricture  of  the  urethra,  chronic  enlargement  of  the  pros- 
tate gland,  and  organic  affections  of  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  kidneys.  Iq'ary 
of  the  spinal  cord,  particularly  when  it  involves  the  dorso-lumbar  portion  of  that 
stmcture,  or  the  nerves  detached  from  it,  is  extremely  prone  to  be  followed  by 
phosphatic  deposits ;  and  it  has  long  been  known  that  gout  and  rhenmatiam  ate 
eminently  conducive  to  the  formation  of  uric  acid  calculL 

Pkyeical  Properties. — Most  calculi  have  a  distinct  nacleua,  round  which  the 
eartby  matter  accumulates  and  crystallizes.  The  nncleua  may  be  formed  of  aoy 
substance,  either  solid  or  semi-solid,  whether  generated  in  the  ariury  orgaas. 
or  introduced  from  without.  In  general,  it  consists  of  some  ealioe  matter  of  the 
urine,  as  uric  acid,  oxalate  of  lima,  urate  of  ammonia,  or  pboqihate  of  lime  and 

Fig.  477. 


mi^esia.     Inspissated  mncus,  lymph,  bair,  or  clotted  blood,  may  serve  a  sin 
purpose.     In  my  private  collection  are  specimens  in  which  the  conortioiw  * 
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formed  roand  the  tail-bones  of  a  squirrel,  an  elm  boagie,  a  pieee  of  lead  pencil, 
and  a  ballet,  the  latter  having  been  kindlj  presented  to  me  by  Dr.  Robinson,  of 
Warfordsburj,  Pennsylyania.  In  fig.  477,  from  a  preparation  in  the  cabinet 
of  Dr.  Sabine,  of  New  York,  the  nucleus  consists  of  a  piece  of  cork.  Professor 
Tan  Baren  informs  me  that  he  has  a  calculus  which  was  formed  round  an  ear 
of  wheat  Finally,  the  nucleus  yaries  much  in  size,  color,  shape,  and  consistence ; 
and,  although  generally  single,  it  is  sometimes  double,  triple,  and  even  quad- 
ruple, probably  from  the  aggregation  of  several  concretions.  In  India,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Carter,  of  Calcutta,  oxalate  of  lime  forms  the  nucleus  of  urinary  con- 
cretions twice* as  frequently  as  in  England. 

The  number  of  concretions  is  variable.  In  general,  there  is  only  one,  but 
there  may  be  several  dozen,  if  not  several  hundred.  The  largest  number  I  have 
ever  found  was  fifty-four.  Dr.  Physick,  in  one  case,  met  with  upwards  of  one 
thousand,  f^om  the  size  of  a  partridge  shot  to  that  of  a  bean. 

The  mulberry  calculus  is  almost  always  solitary ;  and  the  same  is  true,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent,  of  the  uric  calculus.  The  phosphatic  calculus,  on  the 
contrary,  is  not  unfrequently  multiple.  \Vhen  the  concretions  are  numerous, 
they  are  generally  proportionately  small  and  smooth.  When  they  are  solitary, 
they  are  rough  and  comparatively  large. 

The  volume  of  urinary  concretions  ranges  from  a  hemp-seed  to  a  goose's  egg. 
In  young  subjects,  and  in  recent  cases  generally,  it  is  usually  inconsiderable. 
The  size  of  a  urinary  concretion,  however,  does  not  necessarily  depend  upon  the 
period  of  its  sojourn  in  the  bladder,  or  the  age  of  the  patient.  Occasionally,  it 
increases  very  rapidly,  so  as  to  attain  a  large  bulk  in  a  very  few  months ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  remain  small  for  many  years. 

The  ammoniaco-mag^esian  and  the  fusible  calculi  are  capable  of  attaining  a 
very  large  size,  while  the  uric,  oxalic,  cystine,  xanthic,  and  fibrinous  are  almost 
always  comparatively  small,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  age,  or  the  age  of  the 
patient.  This  fact  is  interesting  in  a  practical  point  of  view;  because,  by 
ascertaining  the  calculous  diathesis  of  the  sufferer,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  volume  of  the  stone  under  which  he  is  laboring. 

The  tceighi  of  urinary  concretions  does  not,  in  general,  exceed  a  few  drachms 
or  ounces.  Many  examples,  however,  are  recorded  of  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve, 
fifteen,  and  even  sixteen  ounces.     Deschamps  gives  one  of  fifty-one  ounces. 

The  cormsience  of  vesical  concretions,  as  a  general  rule,  varies  from  that  of 
semi-concrete  mortar,  chalk,  or  wax  to  that  of  stone.  The  hardest  calculi  are 
the  oxalic  and  uric,  which  commonly  emit  a  clear  sound  when  struck  with  steel, 
and  cannot  be  fractured  without  a  considerable  degree  of  force.  Calculi,  on  the 
other  hand,  composed  of  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  are  friable,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder.  The  cystine  and  fibrinous  calculi 
are  quite  soft,  the  latter  scarcely  equalling  that  of  yellow  wax.  In  what  are 
termed  alternating  calculi,  one  part  of  the  stone  will  commonly  be  hard  and 
compact,  while  another  is  soft  and  friable,  if  not  pulverulent. 

Stones  are  occasionally  composed  of  a  mixture  of  sabulous  matter  and  hair. 
Their  formation  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  they  appear  to  consist,  principally, 
of  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

The  color  of  these  bodies  is  variable.  The  cystine  and  fibrinous  calculi  are  of 
a  yellow  hue ;  the  phosphatic,  whitish  or  grayish ;  the  oxalic,  dark  or  blackish ; 
the  uric,  rose,  reddish  or  brown.        * 

Vesical  calculi  assume  a  great  variety  of  form^.  The  circumstances  which 
are  chiefly  concerned  in  producing  this  result  are  the  action  of  the  bladder,  the 
friction  which  the  concretions,  when  multiple,  exert  upon  each  other,  and  the 
nature  of  the  nucleus.  Finally,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  chemical  constitution 
exert«  more  or  less  influence  upon  the  shape  of  a  stone. 

Tesical  calculi  are  generally  of  an  oval  form,  but  they  may  be  round,  or  even 
angular,  or  cylindrical.  Sometimes  several  are  matted  together,  so  as  to  form 
what,  geologically,  is  termed  a  pudding-stone.  Dr.  Mussey  showed  me,  some 
years  ago,  a  very  curious  calculus,  depicted  in  fig.  478,  which  had  been  removed 
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with  caustic  potassa,  and  defla^ateB  remarkably  under  tLe  blowpipe.     Its  spe- 
cific gravity  ia  about  1.475. 


Crtc  ulculu. 

Kext  to  the  uric  ealcalas,  ia  point  of  frequency,  is  the  oralic,  which  is  gene- 
rally of  a  dark  brown,  olive  green,  or  purplish  color,  rngged,  spinous,  or  tuber- 
culated  on  the  surface,  very  hard,  compact,  and  imperfectly  laminated,  seldom 
larger  than  a  walnut,  spherical,  and  always  single.  Under  the  blowpipe,  it  ex- 
pands and  effloresces  into  a  white  powder,  while  it  dissolves  slowly  in  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  provided  it  be  previouely  well  broken  up.  In  the  alkalies,  it 
is  perfectly  insolnble.  Its  fracture  is  splintery,  and  its  specific  gravity  l.TOO. 
It  is  often  called  the  mulberty  calculus,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  fruit  of  the 

PIf .  4B3.  Fig.  4P3. 


0un«  oIcDlni. 

malberry,  and  consists  essentially  of  oxalate  of  lime.     Figs.  482  and  483  show 
the  external  appearance  and  internal  structure  of  this  concretion. 

A  variety  of  this  species  of  calculus,  seen  in  fig.  484,  has  been  described  by  the 
term  hemp-seed,  from  some  resemblance  which  it  bears  in  color  and  lustre  to 
that  substance.     It  ia  always  of  small  size,  remarkably  smooth,  and  generally 
exists  In  considerable  numbers,  being  rsrely,  if  ever,  found  alone. 
TOL.  II. — 45 
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Pig.  484.  The  pbasphatic  calculus,  exhibited  in  6g.  4S5,  is  irf  k 

Opale  browoiBh  color,  and  of  a  loosely  tamiuatcd  stractarv, 
with   a   smooth,  polished    surface,   like    porcelain.     The 
shape  is  mostly  oval,  and  the  size,  thongh  generallj  smtll, 
Hem  wed  Mir  '^  sometimes  very  considerable.     It  whitens  when  ezpo««d 

emp-      u  ro  u.         ^^  ^^^  blowpipe,  but  does  not  fbse ;  and  readily  dissolvM 
Fig.  AS':  i"  hydrochloric  acid,  without  effervescence.     This  ealco- 

^^^_^^^  lu9,  composed  essentially  of  phosphate  of  lime,  is  ei- 

^^BE^hk  tremely  rare,  as  forming  entire  concretions,  bat  frequently 
^^^^^^^^  constitutes  alternate  layers  with  Other  matters.  It  la 
Pfco.pb.iic  nicmu.  sometimes  called  the  bone^arth  calculus,  and  occuiontDj 

p-     ^g  contains  small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  next  species,  represented  in  fig.  486,  is  the  amino- 
niaco-magnesian,  so  called  from  its  being  composed  of 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magneeia.     This  mixed  calro- 
lus  is  of  a  white  color,  friable,  and  cryKtallizcd  on  the  ear- 
face,  looking  ft  good  deal  like  a  mass  of  chalk,  its  teztnrt 
being  never  laminated  ;  it  easily  dissolves  in  dilute  acids, 
but  is  insolnbte  in  canstic  potassa  ;  before  the  blowpipe,  it 
exhales  an  ammoniacal  odor,  and  at  lenfrtb  melts  ialo 
"'t^ai"*"*"  **       a  vitreous  substance.     This  speciea  of  concretion  some- 
times attains  an  immense  size. 
Tho  fusible  calculus  is  a  combination  of  the  last  two.     It  is  of  a  white  color, 
extremely  brittle,  leaves  a  soft  dost  on  the  fingers,  and  is  easily  separated  inlo 
layers;  when  broken  it  prcficnts  a  ragged,  uneven  surface.     It  is  insoluble  in 
caustic  potassa,  but  gives  oET  ammonia;  and,  under  tho  blowpipe,  it  is  readily 
convertod  into  a  transparent,  pearly -looking  glass.    This  concrelion  is  very  coiu- 

Pig.  487.  Fig.  4SS. 


FadbK  Mlcaliu. 

mon,  and  sometimes  attains  a  very  large  size.  It  is  flreqiientlr  met  with  •*  m 
incrustation  of  foreign  bodies.  Its  specific  gravity  is  sbont  l.SOa  Fig*,  t^ 
and  488  exhibit  the  outer  appearance  and  internal  struclnra  of  this  concrctJiai. 
Tho  cystine  calculus  is  very  infrequent,  small,  tuborculated,  of  a  waxy  wne'Bt- 
ence,  and  of  a  greenish  or  tawny  color.  It  consists  of  a  confused  crnnallifed 
mass,  exhiliiting,  when  fractured,  a  compact,  radiating,  liutroai  itnictare.    I' 
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bams  with  a  faint  blnieh  flame,  exhales  a  strong  characteristic  odor  of  salpbnrct 
of  carbon  nnder  the  blowpipe,  dissolves  easily  in  acids  and  alkalies,  and  is 
^nerallj  of  an  oblong  ovuJ  shape.  Its  external  aod  iuternal  characters  ore 
shown  in  figs.  489  and  490. 

Fig.  4S!).  Fig.  490. 


The  xanthic  calmlua  is  also  extremely  rare.  Its  texture  is  compact,  hard, 
and  laminated,  its  color  cinnamon  brown,  its  surface  smooth,  ita  volume  small. 
In  a  cose,  however,  observed  by  Langenbeck,  a  concretion  of  this  kind  weighed 
nearly  six  drachms  and  a  half.  It  dissolves  very  readily  in  acids  and  alkalies, 
and  is  gradaally  consumed  before  the  blowpipe,  emitting  a  peculiar  fetid  odor, 
splitting  into  fragments,  and  leaving  a  minute  quantity  of  white  ashes. 

The  ^brinoua  calculus  is  composed  principally  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  & 
property  to  which  it  owes  its  name  and  character.  It  is  of  small  size,  of  a 
spherical  or  oval  shape,  and  of  a  brownish  color.  When  dried,  it  shrinks,  and 
loses  some  of  its  weight.     It  is  very  infreqaent. 

Uro»tealiih,  &  very  uncommon  form  of  concretion,  first  described  by  Ucller,  is 
of  a  rounded  or  oval  form,  soft,  elastic,  dark  brown,  and  from  the  size  of  a  hemp- 
seed  to  that  of  a  bozelnnt ;  when  dried,  it  becomes  brittle,  and  assumes  a  waxy 
or  greenish-yellow  appearance.  It  readily  melts  under  heat,  emitting  a  peculiar 
pungent  odor,  similar  to  that  of  benzoin,  and  is  promptly  dissolved  by  ether  and 
solutions  of  caustic  potassa,  but  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water.  It  consists  essen- 
tially or  fatty  matter. 

BilwUvm. — Calculi  lie  generally  loose  within  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  and 
are,  conacquently,  liable  to  shift  their  position,  not  only  with  that  of  the  viscus 
in  which  they  are  contained,  but  also  with  that  of  the  body.  Hence  at  one 
moment  they  may  be  at  the  bas-fond  of  the  organ,  at  another  at  the  neck,  at 
another  at  ita  superior  portion  or  base,  at  another  at  its  sides,  and  at  another, 
perhaps,  at  its  anterior  part,  just  above  or  behind  the  pubes.  A  knowledge  of 
this  variation  in  the  position  of  these  foreign  substances  is  of  no  little  import- 
ance in  regard  to  the  operation  of  eounding.  Their  most  common  situation  is, 
undonbtedly,  the  bas-fond  of  the  bladder,  from  the  fact  that  this  is  the  most 
dependent  portion  of  the  reservoir.  In  old  subjects,  affected  with  enlai^ement 
of  the  protitatc,  the  concretion  generally  lies  just  behind  this  body,  in  a  sort  of 
pouch,  hollow,  or  cul-dc-sac.  When  this  is  the  case,  and  the  calculus  is  of  large 
size,  it  may  often  be  easily  felt  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum.  When  the  bladder 
is  perfectly  sound,  the  concretion,  especially  when  the  patient  is  in  the  erect 
position,  and  the  urine  evacuated,  rests  against  the  neck  of  tlie  organ,  and  some- 
times even  projects  into  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

Cases  occur  in  which  the  concretion  is  alternately  loose  and  fixed.  This  may 
be  owing  to  the  existence  of  an  abnormal  pouch.  The  foreign  body  may  also  be 
arrested  in  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  a  depression  behind  the  pros- 
tale,  in  the  substauce  of  this  gland,  in  the  orifice  of  the  ureter,  or  in  the  mouth 
of  the  urethra. 

Vesical  calculi  may  become  permanently  adherent,  attached,  or  fixed,  as  ex- 
hibited in  6g.  4U1,  from  n  specimen  in  the  cabinet  of  Dr.  Pcticolas,  of  Kichmond. 
This  may  take  place  in  dilTereot  ways,  and  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  of 
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which  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  the  moEt  important : — I.  An  efFueion 
of  plastic  matter.     2.  The  formation  of  aii  abDoriual  ponch.     3.  The  ezidtencc 


of  a  fnngons  tnmor  or  cxcreBcence.  4.  A  bilobed  state  of  the  bladder.  5.  Tbc 
projection  of  the  concretion  into  the  ureter,  or  some  other  passage.  6.  lu 
lod|;nieut  in  the  wall  of  the  bladder. 

Finally,  the  calculous  matter,  instead  of  being  collected  into  a  distinct  concre- 
tion is  eometimes  spread  out  in  the  form  of  a  layer  upon  the  bas-fond  of  the  blad- 
der. A  layer  of  this  kind,  of  considerable  thickness,  now  and  then  forms  around 
a  spongy,  erectile,  or  fibrous  tnmor  of  this  organ.  When  the  calcnloas  matter 
presents  this  peculiar  arrangement,  it  grates  under  the  instrument,  and  may  be 
distinctly  felt  through  the  rectum.  When  struck  with  the  sound  it  emits  a 
peculiar  noiiw,  not  unlike  that  of  a  cracked  pot,  I  bare  seen  scTeral  specineni 
in  which  this  lamelliform  arraogerocnt  coexiKled  with  separate  calculi. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  atone  in  the  bladder  may  couTeniently  bedifided 
into  the  rational  and  physical,  or  into  local  and  general,  as  they  affect  ths  oriniiy 
apparatus  or  the  system  at  large. 

The  rational  symptoms  are: — 1.  Pain  in  making  water,  especially  when  the 
last  drops  are  being  expelled,  felt  both  in  the  bladder  and  tJie  adjacent  parts. 
2.  A  sense  of  weight  and  nn^sinesH  in  the  pelvis,  anus,  and  perioeom.  S.  Fr^ 
quent  micturition.  4.  An  occasional  interrnption  of  the  stream  of  the  nrine.  a. 
Fain  and  Itching  in  tbe  head  of  the  penis,  with  smarting  aud  pricking  aensationi 
in  the  nretbro,  particularly  at  its  orifice.  6.  Enlargement  of  th«  penis  and 
elongation  of  the  prepuce.  1.  Occasional  priapism,  with  or  without  wiiul 
desire.  8.  An  increased  secretion  of  mncus  from  the  lining  mrmhrane  of  (he 
bladder,  not  unfrequently  mixed  with  pus.  9,  A  bloody  atatc  of  tbe  orine.  10. 
Incontinence  of  urine.  11.  Prolapse  of  tbe  anns.  IS.  Sympath«tio  tdteriog. 
13.  Noise  furnished  by  the  calcnli  knocking  against  each  other  in  iha  hlad- 
der.     These  symptoms  usually  come  on  gradually,  aud  a  considerable  p«nMl 
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often  elapses  before  the  patieDt  is  led  to  suspect  the  real  nature  of  his  condition. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  general  health  is  good,  and  the  bladder  per- 
fectly sound. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  urinary  calculus  are  exceedingly  variable.  In 
general,  however,  the  suffering  is  much  less  than  might,  at  first,  be  supposed. 
In  children,  in  particlular,  the  distress  is  often  entirely  of  a  local  character,  the 
system  taking  little,  if  any,  cognizance  of  the  affection.  In  a  great  majority  of 
the  children  whom  I  have  cut,  upwards  of  fifty  in  number,  the  general  health  was 
excellent,  as  was  proved  by  the  state  of  the  countenance,  appetite,  and  bowels, 
and  the  absence  of  fever  and  disorder  of  the  secretions.  Very  often,  indeed,  the 
patient  is,  to  all  appearance,  perfectly  well.  His  cheeks  are  rosy,  and  he  is  fat 
and  plump,  as  if  nothing  ailed  him.  Occasionally,  however,  he  suffers  very 
much,  perhaps  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  distress  goes  on  pro- 
gressively increasing  until  the  health  is  completely  wrecked.  Adults  and  elderly 
subjects  are,  as  a  general  rule,  much  less  tolerant  of  urinary  calculi  than  children  ; 
the  system  soon  gives  way,  the  appetite  and  strength  decline,  and  the  features 
are  strongly  denotive  of  the  vesical  disease. 

Lesion  of  the  associate  organs  of  course  always  increases  the  constitutional 
suffering.  This  is  particularly  true  of  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Whenever  these 
structures  are  seriously  implicated,  the  general  health  rapidly  declines,  and  the 
patient,  if  not  timeously  relieved,  gradually  sinks  under  his  complicated  disorders. 
Disease  of  the  bladder,  as  ulceration,  hypertrophy,  or  chronic  inflammation, 
never  fails  to  aggravate  the  constitutional  symptoms.  Persons  of  a  nervous, 
irritable  temperament  suffer  more  severely  than  the  cold  and  phlegmatic.  The 
nature  of  the  concretion  also  exercises  an  important  influence.  Oxalic  and 
phosphatic  calculi  usually  cause  more  distress,  both  local  and  general,  than  any 
of  the  other  varieties.  Large  stones,  other  things  being  equal,  occasion  more 
suffering  than  small,  rough  than  smooth,  multiple  than  single. 

The  most  important  general  symptoms  are,  gradual  failure  of  the  health, 
disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  as  flatulence,  acidity,  and  irregularity  of  the 
bowels,  derangement  of  the  secretions,  depression  of  spirits,  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength,  and  a  remarkable  susceptibUity  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes.  The  pulse 
is  small,  irritable,  and  abnormally  frequent ;  the  extremities  are  habitually  cold ; 
and  the  skin,  dry  and  husky,  exhales  a  peculiar  urinous  odor.  Now  and  then, 
without  any  assignable  cause,  or  under  the  effects  of  treatment,  the  symptoms, 
both  local  and  general,  temporarily  disappear,  to  return  subsequently,  perhaps, 
in  an  aggravated  form. 

Phyncal  Signs — Sounding — Diagnosis. — When  the  symptoms  above  described 
are  all  present,  or  even  when  several  of  them  are  absent,  there  is  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  the  patient  is  laboring  under  stone  of  the  bladder,  and  this  probability 
is  converted  into  certainty  when  the  surgeon  is  able  to  feel  and  hear  the  foreign 
body.  Nevertheless,  cases  occasionally  occur,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  both  rational  and  physical  signs,  no  concretion  is  to  be  discovered. 

Sounding  consists  in  introducing  into  the  bladder  an  instrument  shaped  like  a 
catheter,  either  solid  or  hollow,  with  which  the  cavity  of  the  organ  is  explored. 
The  instrument  itself  is  called  a  sound. 

Sounds  vary  in  their  construction,  in  their  size,  and  in  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed.  The  best  are  solid,  well  polished,  and  made  of  steel,  with 
varying  degrees  of  curvature,  as  in  figs.  492  and  493.  For  an  adult,  the  length 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other  should  be  about  twelve  inches,  of  which  two 
inches  and  a  half  should  be  allowed  for  the  handle.  Children,  of  course,  require 
a  shorter  instrument.  Generally  speaking,  a  sound  of  moderate  diameter  is 
preferable  to  one  of  large  size,  as  it  is  more  easily  moved  about  in  the  blad- 
der. The  vesical  extremity  or  beak  should  be  rounded  off,  not  conical  or 
pointed,  so  that  it  may  not  be  arrested  by  the  irregularities  of  the  urethra.  The 
curved  portion  should  not,  as  a  general  rule,  exceed  three  inches,  and  should 
form  an  angle  of  about  45®  with  the  straight  portion.  The  handle  of  an  adult 
gound  should  not  be  less  than  two  inches  in  length,  by  one  inch  and  an  eighth  in 
width  ;  it  should  taper  somewhat  towards  the  stem  of  the  instrument,  be  about 
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Fig.  492. 


Fie.  493. 


OrdiuAry  soand. 


a  line  in  thickness,  rounded  off  at  the  corners,  and  well  polished.     Every  litboto- 
mist  should  be  provided  with  several  sounds,  of  various  sizes  and  curvatures. 

A   short  time  before  the  operation,  the 
bowels  should  be  well  cleared  out  with  castor 
/^'\  oil,  or  a  purgative  enema,  in  order  tliat  there 

I      )  may  be  no  obstruction  in  the  rectum. 

\    /  The  bladder,  at  the  time  of  the  exploration, 

\  /  should  contain  from  three  to  five  ounces  of 

urine  ;  or,  if  it  is  too  irritable  to  retain  that 
quantity,  or  if  the  patient  has  urinated  inad- 
Tertently,  the  requisite  distension  should  be 
produced  by  the  injection  of  tepid  water, 
through  a  silver  catheter,  which  may  then  be 
used  as  a  sound,  care  being  taken  to  stop  up 
its  orifice,  to  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  the 
fluid. 

During  sounding,  the  patient  should  lie 
upon  his  back,  with  his  head  and  shoulders 
somewhat  elevated,  and  the  lower  extremities 
slightly  flexed  and  separated,  to  relax  the 
abdominal  muscles.  Adults  are  sometimes 
sounded  in  the  erect  posture ;  children  never, 
except  under  particular  circumstances.  The 
surgeon  comports  himself  precisely  as  in 
catheterism. 

Frequently  the  sound  encounters  the  stone 
the  moment  it  enters  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der; should  this  not  happen,  it  must  be 
passed  further  in,  and  moved  about  in  different  directions  until 
the  object  is  accomplished. 

The  pubic  surface  of  the  bladder  can  be  reached  only  by  an 
instrument  with  a  very  long  curve,  not  unlike  that  of  an  English 
S.  Very  frequently  the  stone  cannot  be  felt,  in  consequence  of 
its  lying  in  a  pouch,  in  the  bas-fond  of  the  organ,  just  behind  the 
prostate.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  index-finger  of  the  left  hand, 
properly  oiled,  is  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  the  foreign  body 
pushed  forwards  against  the  sound.  When  the  difficulty  is  very 
great,  an  instrument  vrith  a  short,  abrupt  curve,  as  in  fig.  493, 
may  be  used.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  position 
of  the  patient,  making  him  lie  on  his  side,  sit  or  stand,  bend  for- 
wards, or  raise  his  buttocks. 

The  crying  and  struggling  of  children  may  be  quieted  by  the 
use  of  chloroform,  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  employing  in  nearly  all  cases  of 
the  kind,  both  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  pain,  calming  the  patients  mind, 
and  soothing  the  bladder. 

The  noise  and  sensation  communicated  by  sounding  are  peculiar.  The  noi^ 
is  a  sort  of  click,  clink,  or  clear  metallic  resonance.  It  is  in  the  highest  degr«« 
valuable  as  a  diagnostic  sign.  It  may  often  be  perceived  at  a  distance  of  sermral 
yards  from  the  patient.  Some  surgeons,  in  order  to  render  it  more  disttaci  and 
satisfactory,  attach  a  flexible  stethoscope,  or  a  sounding-board  of  light,  compact 
wood,  to  the  handle  of  the  instrument ;  but  I  have  myself  never  found  any  need 
of  such  an  expedient  A  grating,  rubbing.  Or  friction  sensation  is  sometimes 
distinguished,  but  this  is  rather  indicative  of  a  faacieulated  state  of  the  Uadder. 
a  morbid  growth,  or  an  incrusted  condition  of  the  roucouB  membrane  than  of  the 
existence  of  stone. 

Patients  arc  often  brought  to  the  surgeon  from  a  distance  to  be  Htbotomixed. 
When  this  is  the  case,  they  should  not  be  sounded  until  they  have  recovered  from 
their  fatigue ;  nor  should  the  operation  be  performed  during  or  immediatdy  aflor 
a  "fit  of  the  stone."     The  system  should  be  prepared  for  the  operation.    Fma 
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neglect  of  this  precantion,  patients  are  often  subjected  to  much  sufTering,  and 
there  is  no  doabt  that  life  has  been  repeatedly  sacriGced  in  this  way. 

The  sounding  should  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  and  should 
never  be  continued  beyond  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 

When  the  stone  is  very  small,  or  the  feel  and  noise  elicited  are  very  feeble, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  auscultation.  This  may  be  done  by  applying  the  stetho- 
ticopc  either  to  the  pubic  region,  to  the  sacrum,  or  to  the  perineum,  while  the 
sound  is  moved  about  in  the  bladder. 

Sounding  enables  us  not  only  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  calculus  in  the  blad- 
der, but  it  frequently  furnishes  important  data  in  regard  to  its  bulk,  situation, 
and  consistence,  and  as  to  whether  it  is  single  or  multiple,  rough  or  smooth,  loose 
or  attached. 

Another  object  in  sounding  is  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  urinary  appa- 
ratus. This  can  frequently  be  accomplished  in  no  other  manner.  The  capacity 
of  the  organ,  and  the  amount  of  its  sensibility  or  tolerance  may  thus  be  dis- 
covered. 

Moreover,  we  may  generally  determine,  with  considerable  accuracy,  by  such  a 
mode  of  exploration,  whether  the  inner  surface  of  the  bladder  is  smooth  or  rough, 
ulcerated  or  fasciculated,  incrusted  with  lymph  or  sabulous  matter,  or  studded 
with  fungous,  fibrous,  or  other  morbid  growths.  The  passage  of  the  sound  along 
the  urethra  enables  us  to  judge  whether  this  tube  is  healthy  or  diseased,  con- 
tracted, changed  in  its  direction,  or  obstructed  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body. 
The  condition  of  the  prostate  gland  is  best  determined  by  the  finger  in  the  bowel. 
The  anus  and  rectum  should  also  be  carefully  examined. 

Although  sounding  is  the  only  certain  way  of  detecting  the  presence  of  stone, 
it  is  by  no  means  free  from  error,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  many  a  poor 
patient  has  been  subjected  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  lithotomy,  when  the 
bladder  was  perfectly  free  from  everything  of  the  kind.  I  am  cognizant  of  at 
least  half  a  dozen  cases  in  which  this  mistake  was  committed.  The  circumstances 
which  may  give  rise  to  it  diCFer  very  much  in  their  character,  some  being  depend- 
ent upon  the  bladder  itself,  others  upon  the  neighboring  parts,  as  the  prostate 
gland,  rectum,  uterus,  vagina,  and  pelvic  bones.  Mere  irritability  of  the  bladder, 
attended  with  a  frequent  desire  to  void  the  urine,  may  lead  to  the  supposition  of 
the  existence  of  stone,  and  if  the  surgeon,  anxious  for  the  eclat  of  an  operation, 
should,  in  such  an  event,  strike  his  sound  against  a  mass  of  impacted  feces,  a 
projecting  sacrum,  or  a  morbid  growth  in  the  bladder  or  pelvis,  he  would  be  very 
apt  to  deceive  himself.  The. greatest  possible  circumspection  should,  therefore, 
always  be  used  in  sounding ;  the  operation,  if  necessary,  being  performed  again 
and  again,  until  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  a  stone  really  exists. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  there  may  be  a  stone  in  the  bladder, 
and  yet  the  surgeon  be  unable  to  detect  it  by  sounding,  aided,  perhaps,  by  all  the 
auxiliary  means  at  his  command.  This  failure  has  frequently  occurred  even  when 
the  concretion  has  been  uncommonly  large,  and  when  the  operation  has  been 
repeatedly  performed  with  the  greatest  care  and  skill,  as  well  as  varied  in  every 
possible  manner.  Want  of  success  has  sometimes  attended,  even  where  the 
calculi  were  multiple,  or  where  a  considerable  number  coexisted.  Again,  it  has 
happened  that  a  stone  has  been  promptly  detected  in  a  first  sounding,  and,  per- 
haps, not  at  all,  or  only  afler  much  trouble,  in  a  subsequent  one.  Or  the  reverse 
of  this  may  occur,  that  is,  th^  concretion  may  elude  the  instrument  in  a  first  and 
second  sounding,  but  be  always  readily  detected  afterwards.  It  is  with  sounding 
as  with  everything  else ;  to  perform  it  well  requires  great  tact  in  the  use  of  instru- 
ments, a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  and  a  de- 
gree of  experience  which  multiplied  observation  alone  can  supply.  The  want 
of  success,  however,  in  this  operation,  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  young, 
the  ignorant,  or  the  unskilful.  Men  of  the  most  consummate  dexterity  have 
occasionally  failed  in  detecting  a  stone,  when  a  stone  really  existed. 

Of  the  various  circumstances  which  may  prevent  the  detection  of  urinary 
calculi,  some  relate  to  the  stone  itself,  some  to  the  bladder,  and  some  to  the 
neighboring  and  associated  organs.     Thus,  the  foreign  body  may  be  very  small. 
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or  there  may  be  too  much  or  too  little  water  in  the  bladder  daring  EonndiDg;  or 
it  may  be  encysted,  aa  in  fig.  494,  or  lodged  in  a  col-do-MC,  at  the  bae-fond  or 


the  bladder,  juet  behind  the  prostate  gland,  as  in  fig.  435.     Sometimes,  again, 
the  concretion  lies  in  a  dilated  ureter,  or  in  a  pouch  in  the  prostate  gland  itael£ 


BonadiBg  for  ilou  ia  uiirged  pnMtalv, 

Pathological  Effects. — Although  the  formation  of  tcbtcbI  calculus  is  the  im- 
mediate result  of  a  morbid  condition  of  the  urinary  secretion,  tbe  bladder  and 
its  associate  organs  arc  generally  diseased,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the 
progress  of  the  affection.  The  primary  impression  is  probably  always  made 
upon  tbe  viscus  in  which  the  concretion  is  conGned ;  but  the  irritation  which  it* 
protracted  presence  there  induces  is  gradually  reflected  upon  the  other  portioiw 
of  the  apparatus,  awakening  in  them,  in  the  first  instance,  important  ajmpatbetic 
actions,  and,  ultimately,  serious  structural  lesions. 

One  of  the  first  effects  to  which  the  foreign  body  gives  rise,  is  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  bladder,  as  indicated  by  a  frequent  desire  to  moke  water, 
spasmodic  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  peMs,  and  an  increased  fwcretion  nf 
mucns.  Thickening  of  the  lining  membrane  with  increased  va.<u;u1arity,  and  tlie 
development  of  granulations,  is  another  effect ;  and,  the  irritation  ex'tcaditig  to 
the  different  coats  of  the  bladder,  hypcrirophy  of  the  organ  may  take  plac«.  A 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  bladder  is  not  unusual  even  in  Toung  untyrcl*. 
but  is  much  more  common  in  old  persons,  who  have  labored  for  yeani  under  tbe 
continned  irritation  of  a  calculus.  Ulceration  of  the  mncons  roal  is  anothff 
effect  of  such  a  body  in  the  bladder.  It  is  most  frequently  observed  at  the  nock 
and  bas-fond  of  the  organ. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  accidents  which  take  place,  during  the  progww 
of  this  disease,  is  perforation  of  the  bladder,  followed  by  a  partial  or  complete 
escape  of  the  atone,  and  the  formation  of  a  fistule.  When  it  is  accompanicj  bv 
extravasation  of  urine  into  the  eurronnding  cellnW  ti^sae,  it  may  wrainat* 
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btally  ID  a  Tew  dat-a,  or  lead  to  riolent  inflammation  and  auppuration,  inducing 
death  at  a  more  distant  period. 

The  urethra  rarely  suffers  except  in  its  prostatic  portion,  which  may  be  unna- 
tarally  red,  inflamed,  hypertrophied  or  attenuated.  The  prostate  gland  soon 
becomes  diiieaet^d.  It  gradually  increases  in  Tolnme  and  density,  sometimes 
enlarging  in  every  direction,  impeding  the  flow  of  urine,  augmenting  the  pain 
and  nposm  of  the  bladder,  and  even  producing  serious  prcssare  upon  the  rectum. 
Ulceration,  abscess,  and  slonghing  may  follow  from  the  constant  and  excessive 
irritation.  In  some  instances  the  prostate  is  converted  into  a  cavity,  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  contracted  bladder  itself,  and  capable  of  lodging  a  calculus 
of  considerable  size. 

The  ureters  are  frequently  reddened  and  thickened,  sometimes  ulcerated,  and 
DOW  and  thuu  enlarged,  or  enlai^d  at  one  place,  and  contracted  at  another. 

The  kidneys  rarely  entirely  escape.  In  the  worst  forms  of  the  malady,  it  is 
not  nnnsual  to  see  one  of  them  converted  into  a  large  pouch  61led  with  purulent 
matter,  or  turbid  urine. 

Abscesses  and  fistnles  occasionally  form  in  the  perineum.  Prolapse  of  the 
anus  may  take  place,  attended  with  relaxation  of  the  ephinctor  muscles,  inflam- 
mation and  thickeuing  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  hemorrhoidal  tumors. 

The  orifices  of  the  seminal  ducts  are,  in  many  cases,  dilated,  or  otherwise 
affected,  and  the  ducts  themselves  may  be  variously  altered.  The  seminal  vesi- 
cles are  sometimes  atrophied,  or  diminished  in  volume  and  changed  in  structure. 

A  calculus  of  the  bladder  bag  sometimes  obstructed  parturition,  and  required 
extraction  before  the  labor  could  be  completed. 

Finally,  when  a  number  of  calculi  coexist,  some  of  them  may  occasionally 
break  spontaneously  in  the  bladder,  by  striking  forcibly  agninst  each  other,  as 
when  the  patient  is  running  very  fast,  or  even,  perhaps,  simply  from  the  violent 
contraction  of  the  bladder  upon  its  contents.  The  occurrence,  of  course,  implies 
e.^lraordinary  brittleneBS  of  the  concretions.  The  uric  or  oxalic  calculus  is  not 
ansceptible  of  snch  a  change,  of  which  a  good  illnstration  is  afforded  in  fig.  496. 

Fig.  496. 


CilcuUi  brMklBg  ■poDlusouilj,  >Dd  nniing  deoth  bj  liil«DiniMi«n. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  this  affection  is  variable.  The  only  reliable 
treatment  is  removal  of  the  concretion  by  operation.  If  it  is  permitted  to  remain, 
it  generally  steadily  increases  in  bulk,  and  ultimately  leads  to  serious  organic 
disease  of  the  bladder,  prostate  gland,  ureters  and  kidneys,  which  causes  not  only 
a  great  deal  of  suffering,  but  imperils  life  by  its  long-continuance,  the  patient 
tjoing  finally  worn  ont  by  hectic  irritation.  The  period  at  which  death  occurs 
ranges  from  eighteen  months  to  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  years. 

TBEATMENT  OF  STONE  IK  THE  BI.ADDEB. 

A  smn'l  calculus  is  sometimes  extmded  spontaneously,  especially  when  the 
Madder,  crowded  with  urine,  contracts  upon  its  cqntents  with  unusual  vigor. 
Such  an  event  is,  of  course,  much  more  likely  to  happen  in  the  female  than  in 
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the  male,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  length  and  dilatabilltv  of  d-  r  ■-. 
Cases  hare  occurred,  though  yerj  rarely,  in  which   riddance  w»e  *U  -t 
ulceration  of  the  bladder,  the  concretion  passing  off  by  the  rectum,  ^^.lx  ^' 
neom  or  hjpogastrium. 

Spontaneous  fracture  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder  is  always  fraught  *rl  ..ir 
as  the  fragments,  by  their  jagged  edges  and  rough  surfaces,  must  LurMUi.  -•*.- 
severe  irritation,  speedily  followed  by  violent  cystitis  and  death,     la  --l^-  *- 
the  patient  perishes  from  peritonitis,  or,  if  he  survives  the  imme<Iiaie  *.€. 
the  accident,  the  bladder  may  give  way  by  ulceration,  and  be  mar  lic^  i 
from  extravasation  of  urine.     Occasionally  a  sharp  irre^mhir  fraiiL*s:  .• 
pelled  into  the  urethra,  causing  retention  of  urine,  or  the  obbtracUiiB  u.* 
produced  by  the  presence  of  coagulated  blood,  poured   out  by  the  ^e^ris  j 
irritated  bladder. 

When  a  calculus  breaks  spontaneously  in  the  bladder,  no  time  should  hv  ti 
in  idle  attempts  at  palliation ;  the  only  effectual  remedy  is  llthi»ti»mj,  u^. 
sooner  this  is  performed  the  more  likely  will  the  patient  be  to  do  vt'l    T 
operation  should  be  resorted  to  even  when  there  are  already  well  mmrif I ' 
deuces  of  cystitis,  although  the  chances  of  recovery  will  then  be  pn^fjOi.^ 
less. 

The  treatment  of  stone  in  the  bladder  necessarily  divides  itself  iniu  q*^ 
and  surgical,  of  which  the  former  is,  in  general,  merely  palliative,  lh*-c't  - 
quenlly  of  paramount  importance,  whether  it  be  considered  only  in  reff?tj- 
the  temporary  comfort  of  the  sufferer,  or  as  a  means  of  improving  La  i  * 
with  a  view  to  his  relief  by  an  operation. 

1.    MEDICAL  MEANS. 

Persons  affected  with  stone  in  the  bladder  do  not  always  find  it  coDf«l^*^ 
submit  to  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  it,  therefore,  becomes  a  matter  *■(  n 
importance  to  render  them  as  comfortable  as  their  circumstances  may  adu 
By  aiieulion  to  the  general  health,  as  regulated  by  food,  drink,  and  ti^" 
much  may  be  done  to  allay  local  suffering,  and  to  make  the  patient  alnKR^t  i  . 
his  disease.     A  concretion,  which  may  have  been  a  source  of  great  distr^* 
years,  may,  by  appropriate  and  well-directed  treatment,  become  a  cumpanL' 
harmless  tenant  of  the  bladder,  and  thus  convert  a  state  of  torture  iuiv"-- 
Elysium.     The  improvement  thus  produced  has  sometimes  lasted  mwij  jr*- 
though,  in  general,  it  is  comparatively  short     A  consideration  of  these  cit;' 
stances  has  led  to  a  belief,  not  altogether  nnfonnded,  that  orinarr  <>»:>itv' 
are  sometimes  dissolved  in  the  bladder,  and  voided  along  with  the  arin«.    Br. 
certain  remedies,  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  this  property,  have  reoei'rt/  -' 
name  of  lithontriptics  or  solvents  and  disintegrators  of  stone.      Much  o^  «  - 
might  be  said  under  this  head  has  been  anticipated  in  the  article  on  the  <liitii 
calculous  deposits. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  a  due  regulation  of  the  diet  is  of  p^"^ 
mount  importance  in  the  treatment  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  Without  tsifr-: 
into  details,  it  may  be  observed,  in  general  terms,  that  the  diet  should  be  ^m^; ' 
easy  of  digestion,  and  yet  suflBciently  nutritious.  Plainly  roasted  meats.  U».' 
fish,  mealy  Irish  and  dry  sweet  potatoes,  well  boiled  rice  and  hominj,  0oda  ^  - 
cuit,  and  stale  wheat  bread,  with  weak  tea,  or  milk  and  water,  are,  ordinAr 
the  most  suitable  articles.  Coffee,  wine,  fermenteil  liquors,  cider,  and  salu- 
fruits,  with  pastry,  and  the  coarser  kinds  of  vegetables,  are  to  be  eschewed  1 
the  patient  is  feeble,  or  has  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  liquor,  a  little  Fm'- 
brandy,  or,  what  is  better,  Holland  gin,  may  be  allowed  at  dinner  and  l' 
exercise.  Gin  has  a  specific  tendency  to  the  urinary  organs,  and  ltd  v^  ^ 
occasionally  attended  with  good  effects.  Some  persons  are  greatly  bcori'"- 
by  hop-tea,  beer,  or  malt  liquors.  Generally  speaking,  however,  these  tr.i*'* 
prvnluiH?  more  harm  than  good.  All  kinds  of  water  impregnated  with  lime  v-- 
be  abstained  from.  The  patient  should  be  well  clad,  avoid  exposure  to  wti  a^ 
cold,  and  refrain  from  rough  exercise  of  every  description.     In  the  mluUJ,  ^' 
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sboald  keep  himself  well  hoased,  or  reside,  if  possible,  in  a  warm  4md  genial 
climate.  Sexual  excitement  most  be  carefallj  guarded  against,  for  any  indul- 
gence of  the  kind  is  alwajs  sore  to  be  followed  by  an  aggravation  of  the  complaint. 

ThQ  arine  must,  in  all  cases,  be  kept  in  as  neutral  a  condition  as  possible.  If 
it  be  acid,  alkalies  are  indicated  ;  if  alkaline,  acids.  Frequent  examinations  of 
the  fluid  are,  therefore,  necessary,  in  order  that  the  remedies  may  be  varied  as 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case  may  render  it  proper.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  some  patients  are  most  benefited  by  alkalies,  others  by  acids, 
even  when  the  urine  and  the  stone  are  both  apparently  of  the  same  character. 
In  my  own  practice,  I  have  generally  derived  most  benefit  from  the  use  of 
alkaline  remedies,  whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  diathesis,  or  of  the 
concretion. 

The  best  alkalies  in  the  treatment  of  vesical  calculi  are  soda  and  potassa,  in 
the  form  of  bicarbonate,  either  alone,  or  variously  combined  with  each  other. 
I  usually  give  the  preference  to  the  soda,  for  the  reason  that  it  seems  to  me  to 
exert  a  more  obtunding  effect  upon  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  urinary  passages. 
The  best  form  of  exhibition  is  a  solution  in  a  strong  infusion  of  hops  and  uva 
ursi,  in  the  proportion  of  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
The  best  period  for  using  the  medicine  is  about  one  hour  after  meals  and  at 
bedtime.  Administered  in  this  way  it  readily  mixes  with  the  ingesta,  prevents 
the  evolution  of  acidity  and  flatulence,  and  exerts  a  more  controlling  influence 
over  the  urinary  secretion.  The  quantity  of  the  salt  may  be  gradually  increased 
to  forty,  fifty,  and  even  sixty  grains,  according  to  the  tolerance  of  the  stomach ; 
and  a  good  plan  is  to  pretermit  the  use  of  it  occasionally  for  a  few  days.  Car- 
bonate of  potassa  is  sometimes  employed  aloye,  but  its  beneficial  influence  is 
always  greatly  enhanced  by  giving  it  in  union  with  soda.  The  liquor  potassfe 
now  and  then  answers  an  excellent  purpose  in  these  cases,  particularly  in  persons 
of  a  dyspeptic  habit.  It  should  be  administered,  largely  diluted  with  water,  in 
doses  varying  from  twenty  to  forty  drops,  three  times  daily,  or,  what  is  better, 
uuder  such  circumstances,  in  combination  with  some  of  the  simple  bitters,  as 
tincture  of  gentian,  quassia,  or  cinchona.  Some  patients  derive  much  relief 
from  the  free  use  of  lime-water,  castile  soap,  magnesia,  and  lye. 

Marked  benefit,  sometimes  of  a  permanent  character,  springs  from  the  long- 
continued  use  of  certain  mineral  waters.  Of  the  various  waters  celebrated  for 
their  virtue  of  solving  calculi  and  soothing  the  bladder,  those  of  Vichy,  in  France, 
are  the  most  remarkable,  on  account  of  the  numerous  cases  that  have  been  re- 
lieved by  their  employment.  The  Vichy  waters  contain  a  large  quantity  of  free 
carbonic  acid,  and  very  nearly  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in 
every  thousand  drachms  of  the  menstruum,  upon  the  presence  of  which  their 
good  effects,  no  doubt,  depend. 

When  the  urine  is  decidedly  alkaline  in  its  character,  acids  are  indicated. 
Those  usually  employed  are  the  nitric  and  hydrochloric,  of  which  the  former  is 
preferable.  The  best  form  of  exhibition  is  the  dilute  nitric  acid  of  the  shops,  in 
doses  of  firom  twenty  to  thirty  drops,  three  times  daily,  in  nearly  half  a  tumblerful 
of  cold  water,  sweetened  with  a  little  sugar. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  dissolve  urinary  calculi  in  the 
bladder  by  means  of  injections  of  acid  and  other  fluids,  but  the  results  have  not 
been  such  as  to  encourage  a  repetition  of  the  operation,  now  that  the  subject  is 
so  well  understood.  The  same  remark  is  true  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  galvanic 
electricity,  proposed  by  some  French  surgeon. 

2.    EXTRACTION  OF  OALCULI  THROUGH  THE  URETHRA. 

The  fact  that  small  calculi  sometimes  escape  during  micturition  was  long  ago 
noticed  by  practitioners,  and  has  been  turned  to  good  account  by  modern  sur- 
geons. When  it  is  known,  for  example,  that  a  concretion  has  recently  descended 
from  the  kidney,  its  expulsion  from  the  bladder  may  occasionally  be  effected  by 
making  the  patient  grasp  the  head  of  the  penis,  while  he  distends  the  urethra 
with  urine ;  then,  letting  go  his  hold,  he  empties  his  bladder  with  all  the  force 
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he  can  diiect  upon  it  hj  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mosclee. 
The  water  should  be  previously  accumulated  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and, 
during  its  evacuation,  the  patient  should  lie  upon  his  bellj,  or  bend  his  body 
forward,  to  place  the  stone  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  reaching  the  ure- 
thra. These  attempts  at  extrusion  are  much  facilitated  by  the  prior  dilatatioa 
of  the  tube  by  means  of  the  bougie  or  catheter. 

Efforts  have  been  made,  especially  in  recent  times,  to  remove  calculi  eadre 
from  the  bladder,  through  the  urethra,  by  means  of  forceps.  It  was  obaerred, 
long  ago,  that,  during  catheterism,  small  concretions  became  occasionally  im- 
pacted  in  the  eyelets  of  the  instrument,  which  they  followed  upon  its  witbdrtwil 
A  circumstance  so  interesting  and  important  was  well  calculated  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  surgeons,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  they  have  taken  full  adran- 
tage  of  it.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  late  Mr.  George  Bell,  of  Edinborgfa, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  rid  a  patient  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  concretions.  U 
performing  such  an  operation,  a  full-sized  catheter,  with  two  large  eyelets,  should 
be  selected,  and  the  bladder  should  be  previously  distended  with  water,  so  that, 
as  the  fluid  runs  off,  the  calculi  may  have  a  better  chance  of  being  forced  into 
the  tube. 

Instruments  have  been  constructed  for  the  special  purpose  of  seizing  the  stone, 
and  removing  it  entire.  Sanctorius,  if  not  the  first,  was  one  of  the  earliest  sur- 
geons who  busied  themselves  in  this  manner.  He  has  described  the  operation 
with  some  minuteness,  and  has  figured  a  pair  of  forceps  which  he  contrived  for 
performing  it.  Hales,  Hunter  and  others  also  invented  instruments  which  bare 
been  greatly  improved  in  modern  times  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  some  of  the 
French  lithotomists.  The  forceg^  of  the  English  surgeon,  which  are  represented 
in  fig.  497,  and  with  which  he  extracted  upwards  of  eighty  small  calculi  from 
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Fig.  497. 


Cooper's  stone  forceps. 

one  individual,  consist  of  two  movable  blades,  shaped,  when  closed,  like  a  curved 
catheter.  They  are  introduced  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  are  used  at  first  •* 
a  searcher.  When  the  stone  is  found,  the  blades  are  gently  separated  ftod 
expanded  over  it,  when,  being  again  shut,  the  instrument  is  carefully  withdraim. 
An  index  upon  the  surface  of  the  instrument  ser^'es  to  show  the  siie  of  the  cnl- 
cuius,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  possibility  of  removing  it  entire.  When 
the  concretion  cannot  be  extracted  in  this  manner,  it  may,  if  not  too  hard  or 
large,  be  crushed,  and  disposed  of  piecemeal. 

In  performing  this  operation,  it  is  important  that  the  bladder  should  be  pc^ 
fectly  free  from  irritation,  that  the  urethra  be  previously  dilated  by  the  catheter 
or  bougie,  and  that  the  forceps  do  not  pinch  the  mucous  membrane.  If  thej^e 
precautions  are  neglected,  serious  mischief  may  follow.  At  least  one  lostaiiee  i* 
on  record  where  death  ensued,  although  the  operation  was  executed  by  a  com- 
petent surgeon,  and  the  forceps  were  introduced  only  twice. 

A  small  calculus  has  sometimes  been  entrapped  and  removed  by  a  very  Bimple 
procedure.  Many  years  ago,  an  American  practitioner,  Dr.  Calvin  Conanl,  re- 
lieved a  youth,  aged  fifteen,  by  means  of  a  silver  wire,  passed  through  n  catbotrr. 
the  vesical  extremity  of  which  was  pierced  by  two  holes,  about  a  line  and  »  Wf 
apart.  The  wire,  which  was  very  fine,  elastic,  and  twenty  inches  long,  wis 
formed,  upon  its  arrival  in  the  bladder,  into  a  loop,  which  was  then  mored  abont 
until  the  concretion  was  found  and  ensnared ;  the  ends  were  next  secaivd  to 
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tlie  shoulders  of  the  catheter,  when  both  the  instrument  and  stone  were  with- 
drawn. 

3.    LITHOTRIPSY. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  place  to  enter  into  the  history  of  lithotripsy,  or 
an  account  of  the  different  steps  by  which,  from  humble  and  unsatisfactory  be- 
ginnings, the  operation  has  attained  its  present  extraordinary  degree  of  per- 
fection. To  Civiale  is,  nndoubtedly,  due  the  credit  of  the  invention,  which 
threatened,  at  one  time,  to  supersede  lithotomy,  and  struck  terror  into  the  minds 
of  the  knivesmen.  His  first  successful  operation  was  performed  in  1824,  at  two 
sitting^. 

The  procedure,  as  originally  executed  by  Civiale  and  others,  was  denominated 
lithotrity,  as  it  consisted  in  seizing,  boring,  perforating,  or  piercing  the  calculus. 
This  name  is  still  retained  by  him,  and  likewise  by  some  of  the  English  sur- 
geons, although  the  operation  has  been  essentially  modified.  As  performed  at 
the  present  day,  at  least  by  most  practitioners,  it  consists  in  breaking,  crushing, 
or  grinding  the  foreign  body,  and  is,  therefore,  more  appropriately  termed  litho- 
tripsy. 

Instruments. — The  instrument  employed  by  Civiale,  in  his  earlier  operations, 
was  a  silver  canula,  containing  a  steel  tube,  furnished  with  three  branches,  claws 
or  pincers.  Within  the  steel  tube,  again,  was  a  cylindrical  rod,  called  the  per- 
forator, one  end  of  which  was  fastened  into  a  sort  of  crown  with  sharp  teeth,  to 
bore  and  break  the  stone  into  fragments.  The  perforator  was  moved  during  the 
operation  by  a  steel  drill  bow. 

Although  great  improvements  have  been  effected  in  this  instrument,  there 
arc  comparatively  few  surgeons  who  do  not  now  altogether  prefer  the  operation 
of  lithotripsy,  not  only  because  it  is  equally  efficient,  but  because  it  is  much  more 
simple  and  easy  of  execution.  The  merit  of  the  discovery  of  this  operation  is 
usaally,  at  least  in  this  country,  ascribed  to  Baron  Heurteloup,  of  Paris ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  much  credit  is  also  due  to  Mr.  Weiss,  the  celebrated  Lon- 
don cutler.  As  early  as  1824,  this  gentleman  contrived  an  instrument  for  this 
purpose ;  which,  after  having  been  variously  modified  by  different  lithotriptists, 
among  others  by  Mr.  L'Estrange,  of  Dublin,  and  by  Heurteloup  himself,  was 

Fig.  49S. 


Henrtelonp's  instmment. 


sabsequently  remodelled  and  greatly  improved  by  the  inventor.    The  instrument, 
as  now  constructed,  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  its  strength,  and  its  adapta- 

Rg.  499.  Fig.  600. 


Serev  of  lh«  lithotrlptor.  Moda  of  tnroing  the  torew. 

tion  to  the  end  proposed.     It  is  composed  of  two  blades,  as  seen  in  fig.  498, 
curved  at  the  extremity  at  an  angle  of  about  55  degrees,  twelve  inches  in  length. 
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and  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  catheter ;  the  one  eliding  within  the  other,  and 
propelled  by  means  of  a  screw.  Near  tile  upper  end  of  the  male  rod,  is  a  gradu- 
ated scale,  intended  to  indicate  the  Biee  of  tbo  stone.  The  extremities  of  the 
beak,  on  their  inside,  are  serrated  or  notched,  the  better  to  seize,  retain,  and 
crush  the  concretion.  The  curved  portioo 
^g-  SOI-  of  the  fixed  blade  is  hollow,  to  preTent 

impaction  of  the  fragmeutG.  Fig.  199 
represents  the  screw  or  handle,  by  tan- 
ing  which,  in  the  maoiier  indicated  in  Gg. 
600,  the  male  blade  is  propelled  onwanb, 
by  short  and  sudden,  but  gentle,  jerks,  to 
as  to  imitate  slight  percussions,  until  the 
concretion  is  shattered.  Fig.  501  exbibiU 
the  calculus  in  the  jaws  of  the  instrument, 
and  Gg.  502  the  instrument  in  the  bladder, 
the  stone  being  grasped  in  a  position  suita- 
ble for  crushing. 
Every  operator  should  be  provided  with 
Liihotriptor  gruptDg  ih>  itoiu.  1  numbcF  of  these  instruments,  of  diflfercnl 

forms  and  sizes,  that  he  may  he  abt<, 
without  difSculty,  to  adapt  them  to  the  varying  circumstancea  of  bis  patients. 
A    When  the  concretion  is  small,  or  uncommonly  soft,  the  litbotriptor  sketcbed  at 

Fig.  502. 


fig.  503  will  generally  be  found  to  answer  every  purpose,  as  it  is  of  simple  con- 
struction, very  light,  and  of  easy  management.     For  the  removal  of  little  fmg- 


ABOIhar  form  oflllbotrlplor. 

ments,  or  diminutive  calcnii,  an  instrument  with  a  short,  broad,  and  rather  ib- 
rupt  cnrve,  the  female  blade  of  which  is  moulded  into  a  kind  of  cop,  lo  nxein 
and  retain  the  detritus,  may  advantageously  be  used. 

In  the  ordinary  lithotriptor,  the  female  blade  has  a  large  Gsmre,  to  allow  tlw 
fragments,  in  the  act  of  crushing,  to  fall  away  into  the  blailder,  and  ihoi  nshh 
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the  operator  to  withdraw  the  instrument  without  the  risk  of  lacerating  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  urethra.    These  features  are  well  illustrated  in  figs.  504  and  505. 


Fig.  604. 


Fig.  605. 


Fig.  606. 


LlthotripUc  inttrnmeaU. 

Another  meritorious  instrument  is  that  of  Dr.  Jacobson,  of  Copenhagen.  It 
consists  of  a  silver  canula,  almost  ten  inches  long,  by  three  lines  in  diameter,  the 
upper  extremity  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  circular 
steel  rim,  an  inch  in  width,  while  the  lower  is  slightly 
curved  for  about  two  inches,  and  terminates  in  a  blunt 
poinl  Within  this  tube  is  a  steel  rod,  designed  to 
move  backwards  and  forwards  at  pleasure,  and  con- 
nected inferiorly  with  the  one  just  described,  by  means 
of  an  articulated  chain  with  three  links.  The  superior 
extremity  projects  beyond  the  horizontal  rim  of  tho 
canula,  and  is  furnished  with  a  stout  screw,  which  is 
i.itendod  to  work  the  chain  backwards  and  forwards, 
during  the  seizure  and  comminution  of  the  stone.  A 
graduated  scale  exists  upon  the  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  volume  of  the  stone.  Fig.  606  represents 
Jacobson's  crusher  as  modified  by  Velpeau. 

In  addition  to  the  above  instruments,  the  operator 
should  be  provided  with  a  large  syringe,  fitted  with 
rings,  and  in  good  working  order,  the  nozzle  being 
small  and  easily  adapted  to  a  silver  catheter.  When 
there  is  serious  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gland,  it 
may  be  well  also  to  have  at  hand  Crampton's  appa- 
ratus, consisting  of  a  gum-elastic  bottle  and  a  catheter, 
the  former  being  furnished  with  a  stop-cock.  The 
catheter  being  introduced  into  tho  bladder,  and  the 
air  exhausted  from  the  bottle,  the  urine  and  grit  are 
forcibly  expelled  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

Selection  of  Cases  for  Operation. — A  proper  selec- 
tion of  cases  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  this 
operation,  for  it  is  not  every  calculus  that  admits  of 
being  crushed.  The  circumstances  which  are  favorable 
to  the  operation  are  chiefly  a  sound  condition  of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  the 
existence  of  a  small  and  comparatively  soft  calculus,  and  a  good  state  of  the 
general  health.  There  must  be  no  stricture  of  the  urethra,  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  gland,  or  disease  of  the  bladder,  ureters,  or  kidneys.  Even  an  excess 
of  morbid  sensibility  of  the  urinary  passages  is  incompatible  with  the  operation. 
The  stone  should  be  small,  soft,  and  loose.  A  large  concretion  cannot  easily  be 
grasped  and  retained  by  the  instrument ;  a  very  hard  one  would  be  crushed 
with  diflBculty,  and  an  adherent  or  encysted  one  could  not  be  seized.  The  mul- 
berry calculus  is  generalfy  so  firm  and  dense  as  to  resist  any  amount  of  pressure 
that  may  be  safely  employed  against  it ;  and  the  uric  acid  concretion  is  frequently 
so  large  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  seize  it.  The  operation  is  also  inadmissible 
when  there  are  a  number  of  calculi. 

Preparatory  Treatment. — Before  operating,  the  system  and  the  parts  more 
immediately  concerned  should  bo  subjected  to  a  proper  course  of  treatment. 
If  the  general  health  is  good,  and  the  bladder  is  laboring  merely  under  the 
mechanical  inconvenience  produced  by  the  stone,  little,  if  anything,  will  be  re- 
quired beyond  a  few  doses  of  aperient  medicine,  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture 


Jacobson**  litbotriptor. 
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for  five  or  six  days,  light  diet,  and  the  free  use  of  dilncnt  drinks.  Shoald  the 
reverse  be  the  case,  a  more  thorough  preparation  must  be  instituted.  Under 
such  circumstances,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  means  adverted  to,  it  msj  be 
necessary  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  or  by  leeches  from  the  perineum  and  the 
hypogastric  region,  especially  if  the  patient  is  young  and  robust,  and  to  employ 
the  warm  bath,  bicarbonate  of  soda  with  hop  and  uva  ursi  tea,  and  anodynes  bj 
the  rectum. 

The  next  step  is  to  dilate  the  urethra.  This  usually  requires  but  a  few  dan, 
and  is  best  accomplished  with  a  series  of  silver  catheters,  used  two  or  three  times 
in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Chloroform  ought  generally  to  be  avoided,  except  in  children,  as  the  operation 
is  not  attended  with  much  pain.  The  patient's  mind  should  be  clear,  in  order 
that  he  may  promptly  inform  the  surgeon  of  any  suffering  that  may  arise. 

Operation, — During  the  operation,  the  patient  may  lie  on  his  back,  near  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  or  he  may  sit  in  an  easy  chair  with  a  movable  back,  as  may  be 
most  convenient.  If  he  is  recumbent,  the  head  and  shoulders  should  be  mode- 
rately elevated,  the  breech  raised  by  a  pillow,  and  the  thighs  separated  and  held 
up  by  assistants.  If  the  meatus  is  unusually  small,  as  it  often  is  in  very  young 
children,  it  should  be  enlarged  with  the  bistoury,  as  this  will  afford  more  room 
for  the  requisite  manipulation.  The  bladder  should  contain  from  six  to  eight 
ounces  of  urine,  or  a  suitable  quantity  of  tepid  water  should  be  gently  inject^ 
through  a  silver  catheter.  The  lithotriptor,  warmed  and  well  oiled,  is  now  carried 
into  the  bladder,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  common  catheter.  Upon  reachiog 
the  organ,  the  stone,  if  not  felt,  is  to  be  searched  for.  The  instrument  is  next 
planted  against  the  inferior  wall  of  the  bladder,  the  sliding  blade  is  carefully 
retracted,  and  then,  by  a  wriggling  movement  of  the  wrist,  or  a  sort  of  sleight 
of  hand,  the  concretion  is  engaged  in  the  jaws  of  the  forceps,  which  are  at  onc« 
closed  upon  it  Satisfying  himself  that  the  lithotriptor  does  not  embrace  the 
mucous  membrane,  as  he  may  by  moving  its  point  from  side  to  side,  or  tumiof  it 
round,  he  holds  it  as  firmly  and  steadily  as  possible  with  his  left  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  propels  the  screw  at  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  thus  slowly  crush* 
ing  the  calculus.  If  the  concretion  is  small  and  friable,  one  effort  of  this  ktod 
will  probably  be  sufficient ;  but,  in  general,  several  will  be  necessary  before  this 
object  is  fully  attained  ;  for  even  if  the  foreign  body  has  been  pretty  thorouchlt 
broken  in  the  first  instance,  there  are  almost  always  some  coarse  fra^ments^  whidi 
require  separate  seizure  and  grinding  before  they  can  be  expelled. 

The  stone  being  broken,  and  a  portion  of  it,  if  possible,  comminuted,  the 
instrument  is  closed  and  withdrawn,  care  being  taken  that  no  large  fragnenm 
remain  impacted  in  its  jaws,  lest  serious  injury  be  thereby  inflicted  upon  the 
urinary  passages.  The  patient  should  now  be  desired  to  void  his  urine^  which 
will  usually  be  found  to  be  a  little  bloody,  in  order  to  afford  an  opportaoity  to 
the  smaller  fragments  to  escape,  the  passage  of  any  that  remain  behind  beiof 
favored  immediately  after  by  injecting  the  bladder  freely  and  repeatedly  wilh 
tepid  water,  through  a  short,  large-eyed  catheter.  The  operation,  howerer, 
should  be  performed  with  all  possible  gentleness,  and  should  be  desisted  fn>iii 
the  moment  it  becomes  a  source  of  pain  or  marked  uneasiness.  The  patient  if 
now  put  to  bed,  and  kept  upon  light  diet,  using,  however,  large  quantitiei  of 
diluent  drinks,  as  gum  Arabic  water,  or  linseed  tea. 

If  much  pain  or  spasm  ensue,  with  a  frequent  desire  to  empty  the  bladder,  ■ 
large  anodyne  is  given  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  recourse  is  bad  to  tbe  warm  bath, 
and  medicated  fomentations  are  applied  to  the  abdomen  and  the  perineum.  B«* 
tention  of  urine  is  relieved  with  the  catheter.  If  peritonitis  threaten,  the  anti* 
phlogistic  treatment  must  be  carried  to  its  fuUest  extent,  aided  by  the  liberal  aj« 
of  opium. 

If  no  untoward  symptoms  arise,  the  operation  may  bo  repeated  in  five  or  «ix 
days.  To  make  sure  that  the  bladder  is  thoroughly  free  of  foreign  matter,  fr^ 
quent  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  sound,  for  the  smallest  remaining  particle  wiO 
certainly  become  the  nucleus  of  a  new  concretion. 

The  length  of  each  sitting  should  generally  not  exceed  six,  eight,  or  ten  min* 
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Qtes ;  when  the  operation  is  produetiTe  of  pain,  it  should  be  mach  shorter.  It 
is  a  safe  rule  to  be  governed  by  the  feelings  of  the  patient.  The  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  move  the  instrument  too  freely  over  the  surface  of  the 
bladder,  especially  after  the  calculus  has  been  seized,  otherwise  it  may  occasion 
not  only  severe  distress  but  violent  inflammation. 

Ill  Effects. — The  ill  effects  of  this  operation  are — 1.  Hemorrhage.  2.  Rigors 
and  fever.  3.  Retention  of  urine.  4.  Contusion  and  laceration  of  the  prostate 
and  urethra.  5.  Cystitis.  6.  Perforation  of  the  bladder.  7.  Impaction  of  the 
fragments  of  the  stone  in  the  urethra.  8.  Peritonitis.  9.  Purulent  infection. 
10.  Atony  of  the  bladder.  II.  Renal  irritation.  12.  Orchitis.  13.  Bending 
and  fracture  of  the  lithotriptor.  Some  of  these  accidents  are  unimportant, 
others  serious,  if  not  fatal.  Hemorrhage,  rigors,  retention  of  urine,  cystitis,  and 
prostatitis,  should  be  treated  upon  general  principles. 

Perforation  of  the  bladder,  although  uncommon,  has  sometimes  happened  in 
the  hsoids  of  the  most  skilful  operators.  The  accident,  which  is  a  most  serious 
one,  may  be  caused  either  by  the  instrument  itself,  or  by  a  fragment  of  the  cal- 
culus, a  sharp  comer  of  which  may  perhaps  be  pressed  into  the  coats  of  the 
bladder  as  the  lithotriptor  is  withdrawn.  However  induced,  the  lesion  is  gen- 
erally rapidly  followed  by  infiltration  of  urine  and  death. 

A  fragment  of  the  broken  calculus  may  be  arrested  in  the  urethra,  and,  if 
•harp  and  angular,  serious  mischief  may  ensue.  If  it  is  situated  far  back,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  push  it  into  the  bladder ;  but,  if  it  has  advanced  con- 
siderably forward,  it  may  be  removed  with  the  forceps. 

Purulent  infection  occasionally  occurs,  chiefly  in  old,  enfeebled  subjects.  It 
is  usually  very  stealthy  in  its  character,  and  is  nearly  always  fatal.  Our  princi- 
pal reliance  must  be  upon  mercury  and  opium,  with  tonics  and  stimulants,  and 
free  incisions  to  give  vent  to  effused  and  pent-up  fluids. 

Atony  of  the  bladder^  as  an  effect  of  lithotripsy,  occurs  chiefly  in  old  subjects, 
from  rude  and  protracted  efforts  at  crushing.  The  irritation  thus  occasioned 
rapidly  extends  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  organ,  which,  crippled,  if  not  com- 
pletely paralyzed,  is  unable  to  expel  either  the  urine  or  the  fragments  of  stone, 
the  retention  of  which  thus  becomes  an  additional  source  of  suffering,  both  to 
the  part  and  system,  the  great  danger  being  from  cystitis,  accompanied  with  a 
low  form  of  fever  and  excessive  prostration. 

The  proper  remedy  for  this  affection  is  riddance  of  the  fragments.  Sometimes 
this  may  be  effected  with  the  lithotriptor,  aided  by  the  injection  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  by  means  of  a  large-eyed  catheter.  When  these  efforts  fail,  relief 
must  be  sought  by  lithotomy. 

Renal  irritation^  followed  by  suppression  of  urine,  is  a  rare,  but  commonly  a 
fatal,  accident  after  lithotripsy.  It  is  most  frequent  in  elderly,  irritable  persons, 
and  is  characterized  by  pain  in  the  back,  a  quick,  frequent  pulse,  intense  thirst, 
and  other  evidences  of  prostration,  along  with  typhomania.  The  treatment  must 
be  supporting,  the  chief  remedies  being  quinine,  opium,  and  milk  punch,  with 
cupping  of  the  loins,  and  the  use  of  the  warm  bath. 

Orchitis,  as  a  consequence  of  lithotripsy,  is  uncommon ;  it  is  most  liable  to 
follow  upon  ii\jury  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  gland,  within  a  few 
days  after  the  accident,  and  is  to  be  treated  upon  ordinary  antiphlogistic  prin- 
ciples. 

Fracture  of  ike  lithotriptor  has  occurred,  but  for  such  an  accident  both  the 
surgeon  and  his  cutler  should  be  held  personally  responsible.  Should  one  of  the 
blades  of  the  instrument  be  retained  in  the  bladder,  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  extract  it  with  the  forceps ;  this  failing,  the  organ  should  be  opened  through 
the  perineum. 

StatvUics, — ^No  statistics  of  this  operation  on  a  large  scale  have  hitherto  been 
published.  Of  206  cases,  furnished,  many  years  ago,  by  Civj^le,  108  were  cured, 
80  died,  and  18  were  unrelieved.  Malgaigne  estimates  the  mortality  from  litho- 
tripsy, in  the  Parisian  hospitals,  at  1  in  4,  while  that  of  pnvate  practice,  in  the 
French  metropolis,  is  as  I  in  8.  In  the  London  hospitals,  the  operation  has  not, 
according  to  Mr.,Erich8en,  been  a  successful  one.  In  1856,  Dr.  Ivanchich,  of 
VOL.  n. — 46 
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Vienna,  published  the  particnlars  of  100  cases  of  this  operation,  of  which  13 
died,  and  87  recovered  ;  81  completelj  and  6  incompletely.  Three  of  the  patienU 
were  females.  Dr.  Swalin,  of  Stockholm,  has  lost  7  oat  of  49  cases.  Brodie 
performed  the  operation  upon  115  cases — not,  however,  upon  so  many  different 
patients — of  which  106  recovered,  and  9  died.  Of  133  cases,  in  122  individoalg, 
in  the  hands  of  Professor  Porta,  of  Pavia,  24  proved  fatal,  45  failed,  8  were 
abandoned,  and  13  were  lithotomized.  Of  the  fatal  cases,  9  were  lost  in  conse- 
quence of  intercurrent  diseases. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  science,  to  form  anything  like  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  lithotripsy  and  lithotomy.  Except- 
ing in  France,  crushing  is  so  rarely  performed  that  no  means  for  instituting  such 
an  estimate  have  yet  been  furnished ;  and,  in  that  country,  the  only  elaborate 
data  are  those  supplied  by  Civiale.  From  these,  it  appears  that  relapse  followed 
in  55  cases  out  of  548,  being  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  1  to  10.  This  is  un- 
questionably much  greater  than  in  lithotomy,  and  affords  a  strong  aigameot 
against  the  general  introduction  of  the  operation,  even  in  the  most  flfiivorable  case^ 

The  frequent  relapse  after  lithotripsy  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  feuit  that  fragments 
of  the  broken  stone  are  so  liable  to  be  left  in  the  bladder,  which  thus  become, 
often  in  a  very  short  time,  the  nuclei  of  new  formations.  In  lithotomy,  on  the 
contrary,  the  concretion  is  generally  removed  whole,  while  any  pieces  that  may 
be  split  off  are  either  extracted  at  the  time,  or  they  are  washed  away  subse- 
quently by  the  urine  as  it  flows  through  the  wound,  the  patency  of  which,  for  a 
certain  time,  greatly  favors  this  mode  of  clearance. 

The  results  of  lithotripsy,  like  those  of  lithotomy,  vary,  no  doubt,  materially 
in  the  hands  of  different  operators,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  select 
their  subjects,  the  mode  and  skill  with  which  they  execute  their  manipulations, 
and  the  attention  which  they  bestow  upon  the  after-treatment  There  is  every 
reason,  too,  to  believe  that  the  mortality  is  much  greater  in  hospital  than  ia 
private  practice.  All  things  considered,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the 
procedure,  in  its  aggregate  results,  is  decidedly  less  safe  and  satisfactory  thia 
lithotomy. 

4.   LITHOTOMY. 

Lithotomy  may  be  performed  at  any  period  of  life,  even  in  early  infancy.  Ex- 
perience, however,  has  shown  that  the  greatest  number  of  recoveries  takes  place 
in  children  and  in  elderly  subjects.  Young  adults  and  middle-aged  persons  are 
more  prone  to  suffer  f^om  inflammation  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  and  perhaps, 
also,  from  erysipelas  of  the  wound,  and  phlebitis  of  the  neck  of  the  bladd^  and 
prostate  gland. 

When  a  patient  is  about  to  undergo  lithotomy,  he  should  be  subjected  to  a 
certain  degree  of  preparatory  treatment,  in  order  to  place  him  in  the  best  possible 
condition  to  bear  the  shock  and  other  ill  effects  of  the  operation.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  much  of  our  success  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done. 
When  the  patient  is  in  good  health,  he  will  seldom  require  anything  more  than 
a  dose  or  two  of  aperient  medicine,  and  abstinence  fVom  animal  food^  with  tetX 
in  his  room.  Four  or  five  days  will,  in  fact,  generally  suffice  to  put  him  in  a 
proper  condition  for  the  operation.  But  it  is  very  different  when  he  is  in  had 
health ;  for  then  a  more  thorough  course  of  preparatory  measures  is  necessary. 
The  secretions  must  be  rectified,  the  bowels  must  be  opened  by  mercurial  aod 
other  cathartics,  the  diet  must  be  regulated,  and,  in  a  word,  all  sources  of 
excitement,  local  and  constitutional,  must  be  removed.  Too  much  preparation, 
however,  must  be  avoided.  All  serious  lesions  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  ureters, 
bladder,  and  prostate,  or,  in  short,  of  any  other  of  the  more  important  viscera, 
forbid  interference. 

Lateral  Operation, — Of  the  different  operations  for  stone,  the  lateral,  perinesl 
or  infra-pubic,  as  it  has  been  variously  termed,  is  by  far  the  moat  important, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  greater  frequency,  but  also  of  the  remarkable  suc- 
cess which  has  hitherto  attended  it  In  the  description  which  I  am  about  to 
give,  I  shall  speak  of  it  as  I  am  myself  in  the  habit  of  executing  it,  prtuari^g 
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that  this  does  not  differ,  in  any  essential  particular,  from  the  method  devised 
and  BO  happily  practised  by  Oheselden  and  his  disciples. 

The  design  of  the  lateral  operation  is  to  make  an  opening  on  the  left  side  of 
the  perineam,  extending  from  the  snrface  of  the  skin  through  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  the  prostate  gland,  and  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  easy  extraction 
of  the  foreign  body.  It  is  usually  described  as  consisting  of  three  steps  or 
stages.  In  the  first,  the  surgeon  divides  the  skin,  the  cellulo-adipose  tissue,  and 
the  superficial  fascia ;  in  the  second,  the  transverse  muscle,  the  triangular  liga- 
ment, and  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra ;  and  in  the  third  and  last, 
the  prostate  gland  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

The  wound  made  in  the  operation  may  be  said  to  represent  a  truncated  cone, 
the  apex  of  which  corresponds  with  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  base  with 
the  surface  of  the  perineum.  In  the  adult,  its  extent  externally  varies  from 
three  inches  to  three  inches  and  a  half,  while  internally  it  does  not,  as  a  general 
nile»  exceed  fifteen  or  eighteen  lines.  Its  superior  angle  is  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter above  the  verge  of  the  anus,  and  immediately  on  the  left  side  of  the  raph6 
of  the  perineam ;  the  inferior,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  below  the  anus,  and  a  little  nearer  to  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  than  to  the  outlet  in  question.  The  inner  wall  of  the  wound  corresponds 
with  the  middle  line  of  the  perineum ;  the  external  with  the  ramus  of  the 
ischium  and  the  erector  muscle  of  the  penis. 

The  evening  before  the  operation,  a  brisk  purgative  is  administered,  to  clear 
out  the  alimentary  canal.  The  article  which  I  usually  select  for  this  purpose  is 
castor  oil ;  but  if  there  is  disorder  of  the  secretions,  as  indicated  by  the  state  of 
the  tongue  and  stomach,  a  combination  of  calomel  and  rhubarb,  with  a  few  grains 
of  jalap,  is  to  be  preferred.  If  it  appears  probable  that  the  rectum  has  not  been 
thoroughly  evacuated,  a  stimulating  enema,  consisting  of  tepid  salt  water,  is 
used  a  few  hours  before  the  operation. 

I  consider  it  of  paramount  importance,  both  as  it  respects  the  safety  of  the 
lower  bowel,  and  the  comfort  of  the  surgeon,  that  this  precept  should  be  faith- 
fully attended  to  in  all  cases.  Moreover,  by  opening  the  bowel  freely,  imme- 
diately before  the  operation,  there  will  be  no  necessity,  as  a  general  rule,  for  any 
purgative  medicine  for  some  days  after. 

The  patient  is  requested  to  retain  his  urine  for  several  hours  before  the  opera- 
tion, for  a  certain  degree  of  distension  of  the  bladder  is  necessary  to  prevent 
injury  of  its  walls,  and  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body.  If  he  is  a 
child,  and  cannot  hold  his  water  without  great  difficulty,  a  piece  of  tape  should 
be  tied  loosely  round  the  penis,  otherwise  he  will  be  sure  to  disobey  an  injunc- 
tion which  every  lithotomist  must  regard  as  of  no  little  consequence.  In  old 
subjects,  affected  with  excessive  irritability  of  the  bladder,  and  with  a  constant 
desire  to  micturate,  it  is  necessary  to  inject  the  organ  with  a  few  ounces  of  tepid 
water  just  before  commencing  the  operation. 

During  the  operation  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back,  on  a  narrow  breakfast 
table,  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  provided  with  stout,  firm  legs,  to  prevent  it 
from  shaking.  It  is  covered  with  a  folded  blanket,  over  which  are  spread,  first, 
a  piece  of  soft  oil-cloth,  and,  next,  a  folded  sheet.  Several  pillows  are  required 
for  the  head  and  shoulders,  which,  however,  should  be  but  slightly  raised,  other- 
wise the  abdomen  will  be  doubled  up,  and  thus  unduly  compress  the  bladder. 
The  breech  is  fully  exposed  to  the  operator,  and  is,  therefore,  brought  low  down, 
a  little  over  the  edge  of  the  table.  His  head  and  trunk  are  held  by  assistants, 
one  of  whom  admidBters  chloroform. 

If  an  anaesthetic  is  used,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  tying  the  hands  and 
feet ;  otherwise  they  should  be  secured  by  two  stout  worsted  bands,  from  six  to 
eight  feet  in  length  by  two  inches  and  a  half  in  width,  with  a  hole  in  the  mid- 
dle to  afford  greater  security  against  their  slipping ;  or  they  may  be  arranged 
as  in  fig.  507.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the  patient,  stripped  to  his  shirt,  and 
placed  upon  the  table,  is  desired  to  grasp  his  feet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  apply 
his  fingers  to  the  sole  and  the  thumb  to  the  instep ;  in  which  position  they  are 
confined  by  means  of  the  fillets,  passed  round  them  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8, 
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the  ends  being  tied  in  a  double  knot,  or  fastened  with  stout 
pins.  This  duty  ie  generally  confided  to  the  asaiatuitc,  for 
which  reason  it  is  often  discharged  so  badly  as  to  be  followed 
by  mnch  delay  and  aaiioyance,  the  patient,  perhaps,  becoming 
untied  daring  the  operation.  A  careful  Baperrjaion  ibonld, 
therefore,  always  be  ezercised  in  this  respect  by  the  sargeoo. 

The  limbs,  bound  as  here  directed,  are  given  in  charge  of 
two  assistaDts,  who,  one  standing  on  each  side  of  the  patient, 
place  one  hand  upon  the  top  of  the  knee,  and  the  other  beneath 
the  sole  of  the  foot     When  the  operation  is  about  to  be  com- 
menced, the  thighs  are  moderately  separated  from  each  other, 
and  held  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk.     It  can  easily 
be  perceived  bow  iroportant  it  must  be,  in  reference  to  the 
speedy  and  successful  execution  of  the  operation,  that  the  pa- 
tient's limbs  should  be  thoroughly  controlled,  and  out  of  the 
Burgeon's  way.     It  is  usually  recommended  that  the  staff  shoakl 
be  introdnced  previously  to  the  ligation  of  the  patient ;  but  to 
BDch  a  procedure  I  am  altogether  averse,  because  it  is  produc- 
tive of  serious  annoyance  to  the  patient,  and  is  almost  sare  lo 
be  followed  by  a  premature  escape  of  the  nrine.     Besides, 
it  is  a  source  of  inconvenience  to  the  persons  who  have 
chu'ge  of  the  limbs.     My  rule,  therefore,  always  is  to  tit 
iho  patient  first,  and  immediately  after  to  introdnce  tiis 
staff;  taking  care  to  confide  it  to  a  good,  intelligent  astitt- 
ant,  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  pelvis,  and  the  different  steps  of  the  operation.    A 
poor  staff-bolder  is  a  great  nuisance ;  for  he  often  exoe» 
sively  embarrasses  the  surgeon,  and  makes  him  comnit 
blunders  which  he  might  otherwise  avoid.     Daring  the 
operation,  the  instrument  is  to  be  held  perpendicolarij, 
with  the  hajidle  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  Uie  trunk,  asd 
inclined  eligklly  towards  the  right  side.     The  carved  por- 
tion, securely  lodged  in  the  bladder,  is  booked  up  cloariy 
against  the  pubic  symphysis.     The  object  of  this  adrice 
is  to  prevent  the  instrument  from  preraitig  upon  the  rectum, 
which  would  thus  be  in  danger  of  being  wounded.    By 
inclining  the  handle  of  the  staff  a  little  towards  the  right 
groin,  the  curved  portion  is  made  to  bear  against  the  leA 
side  of  the  perineum,  with  the  effect  of  rendering  it  sooe- 
what  prominent  and  thereby  facilitating  the  divisioD  of 
the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.     The  astiaUat 
having  charge  of  the  instrument  stands  on  the  left  side  of 
the  patient,  in  order  that  he  may  use  his  right  hand,  and 
also  hold  the  scrotum  out  of  the  way. 

The  staff  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  is  represented 
in  fig.  508.  It  is  shaped  like  an  ordinary  silver  catheter, 
and  is  about  ten  inches  in  length,  exclusive  of  tha  handle, 
which  should  be  at  least  two  inches  long,  by  two  hnei  and 
a  half  in  thickness  and  fifteen  lines  in  width,  with  a  very 
rough  surface,  that  it  may  be  the  more  securely  held 
in  the  hand.  The  groove,  placed  a  little  toward*  the  left 
side,  and  extending  from  near  the  middle  of  the  iD«tru- 
ment  to  within  a  short  distance  of  its  beak,  should  he 
perfectly  smooth,  and  as  deep  and  as  wide  as  possible. 
The  instrument,  warmed  and  oiled  previously  to  its 
introduction,  should  be  large  enough  to  distend  the  ure- 
thra to  as  great  a  degree  as  may  be  compatible  with  (be 
patient's  comfort.  By  adopting  this  advice,  it  will  ■» 
comparatively  easy  to  find  the  staff,  and  to  effect,  In  • 
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safe  and  proper  manner,  the  division  of  the  neck  of  tlft  bladder  and      Fig-  G09. 
the  prostate  gland. 

The  surgeon,  during  the  operation,  sits  upon  a  low,  firm  chair,  or 
■tool,  as  he  may  find  it  most  convenient;  or  he  ma;  place  himself, 
as  I  usually  do,  in  the  half-kneeling  posture,  resting  npon  the  right 
knee.  I  generallj  prefer  this  posture,  becanse  it  aSbrds  greater  free- 
dom to  my  hands  and  elbows.  A  piece  of  old  carpet,  or  a  sheet,  is 
laid  upon  the  floor,  under  the  patient's  breech,  to  receive  the  fluids. 

The  knife  which  I  have,  for  many  years,  been  in  the  habit  of 
asing  is  the  one  sketched  in  fig.  509;  it  is  of  simple  constmction, 
very  light  and  slender,  sharp -pointed,  and  nearly  Seven  inches  in 
length,  of  which  three  are  occnpied  by  the  blade,  which  hardly  ex- 
ceeds two  lines  in  width.  With  this  instrument,  the  lateral  operation 
may  be  safely  and  expeditiously  executed  in  ail  its  stages.  For 
enlarging  the  opening  in  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  staff,  I  sometimes  use  the  probe-pointed  bis- 
toary,  delineated  in  fig.  510,  Ihongh  the  sharp-pointed  is  qnite  as 
safe,  provided  the  extremity  ia  carefully  guided  along  the  index- 
finger  od  it  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 

Everything  being  thus  prepared — ^the  bowel  cleared  out,  the  in- 
struments arranged  on  the  tray,  the  limbs  tied  and  held  out  of  the 
way,  the  staff  in  the  bladder  and  in  the  hand  of  the  assistant,  the 
breech  projecting  over  the  table,  and  the  patient  fully  nnder  the 
inflnence  of  chloroform — the  operator  is  ready  to  begin.  Introdncing 
the  index-finger  well  oiled  into  the  rectum,  to  indoce  it  to  contract, 
and  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  staff,  and  marking 
with  his  eye  the  situation  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  he 
Stretches  tlie  integuments  of  the  perineum  with  the  thumb  and  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  and  commences  his  incisions.     The  knife  is  entered 

i'BBt  at  the  edge  of  the  raphe,  on  the  left  side  of  the  perineum,  an      ntn"™*' 
ich  and  a  quarter  above  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and  is  carried         ^ou^ 

Fig.  610. 


obliquely    downwards    and    out-  Fig.  511. 

wards,  a  short  distance  below  the 

tuberosity  of  the  ischiam,  and  a 

little  nearer  to  this  point  than  to 

the  anus,  as  shown  in  fig.   fill. 

If  the  part  is  unusually  full,  the 

instrument  is  plnnged  in  at  the 

first  stroke  to  the  depth  of  at  least 

one  inch ;   otherwise  it  must  bo 

used  more    cautiously.      As    the 

knife    descends,    it    is    gradually 

ivithdrawi!  Rrom  its  deep  position, 

BO  as  to  give  the  wonnd  a  sloping 

appearance.      The  length   of  the 

incision  mast  be  regulated  by  the 

size  of  the  perineum  and  the  ^e 

of  the  patient;  but,  in  the  adult,  Lu«riti optnuon for iMna. 

it  should  not,  in  general,  be  less 

than  (Irom  three  to  three  inches  and  a  half.     In  the  yonng  subject  it  must  be 

proportionately  smaller. 
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Fig.  612. 


The  flngsr  aad  knife  in  the  groort  of  the  staff. 


Placing  the  point  of  the  left  index-finger  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound,  the 
knife  is  re-entered  just  by  the  side  of  it,  and  is  made  to  diride,  bj  repeated 
touches  with  its  edge,  the  deep  cellular  substance  of  the  perineum,  the  trans- 
verse muscle,  and  a  portion  of  the  triangu- 
lar ligament,  with  a  few  of  the  fibres  of  the 
elevator  muscle  of  the  anus.  The  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra  being  thus 
exposed,  a  little  in  front  of  the  prostate 
gland,  the  surgeon  feels  for  the  groove  of 
the  staff,  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and 
cuts  into  it  through  the  denuded  tube,  the 
finger-nail  serving  as  a  guide  to  the  point 
of  the  knife,  as  in  fig.  512.  The  length  of 
the  opening  in  the  urethra  need  not  exceed 
the  third  of  an  inch. 

The  knife,  inserted  into  the  groove  of  the 
staff,  through  the  opening  in  the  urethra,  it 
now  carried  on  into  the  bladder,  dividing,  as  it  proceeds,  the  neck  of  the  organ 
and  the  left  lobe  of  the  prostate,  in  a  direction  obliquely  downwards  and  oat- 
wards,  which  is  in  that  of  its  long  axis.  In  executing  this  step  of  the  operation, 
the  rectum  is  to  be  held  out  of  the  way,  by  pressing  it  over  towards  the  right 
side  with  the  left  index-finger,  which  should  be  steadily  kept  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wound,  from  the  moment  of  the  first  incision.  Great  care  should  also  be  taken 
not  to  prolong  the  incision  in  the  prostate  gland  too  fiar  back,  for  fear  of  peiie> 
trating  the  reflection  of  the  pelvic  fascia  and  the  adjacent  venous  plexus. 

As  soon  as  the  bladder  has  been  opened,  the  urine  generally  escapes  in  a  gush; 
the  knife  is  now  removed,  and  the  finger,  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  is 
placed  in  contact  with  the  staff,  which  is  immediately  withdrawn.  The  arine, 
as  it  passes  off,  commonly  forces  the  calculus  down  against  the  artificial  opening, 
so  as  to  afford  the  surgeon  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  its  form  and  bulk. 
When  this  docs  not  happen,  the  finger  is  carried  into  the  bladder  to  its  fall 
length,  and  used  as  a  searcher.  If  the  stone  is  found  to  be  disproportionately 
large,  the  wound  must  immediately  be  dilated,  either  with  the  finger  or  the  bis- 
toury, according  as  the  resistance  may  seem  to  depend  upon  the  prostate  or  the 
muscular  structures.  In  elderly  subjects,  the  instrument  will  generally  be  neces- 
sary, as  the  gland  is  not  sufficiently  lacerable  to  yield  to  pressure. 

The  incisions  being  completed,  the  next  step  of  the  operation  is  to  extract  the 
calculus.     This  is  to  be  done  with  the  forceps,  fig.  513,  which  are  conveyed  into 


Fig.  513. 


Lithotonjr  foreep*. 

the  bladder  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  index-finger,  Ijing  in  the  bottom  of 
the  wound,  in  contact  with  the  foreign  body.  The  forceps  are  introduced  with 
the  blades  closed,  and  are  used  at  first  as  a  searcher.  Aa  soon  as  they  aw 
brought  in  contact  with  the  concretion,  the  blades  are  expanded  over  it,  in  the 
direction  of  its  long  axis,  with  a  firm  grasp,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  tJippivftf 
as  seen  in  fig.  514.  Taking  care  that  the  instrument  does  not  erabraM  any  of 
the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  operator  endearors  to  extract  the  ftffvigs 
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sabstance  by  gently  moving  the  forceps  from  side  to  side,  or  upwards  and  down- 
wards, on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  delivery  of  the  child^s  head.     The  facility 

Fig.  514. 


Mode  of  introdaoing  the  forceps  and  seizing  the  stone. 

with  which  the  stone  may  be  seized  depends  upon  circumstances.  In  general, 
it  lies  in  contact  with  the  inner  extremity  of  the  wound,  and  may  readily  be 
caught  in  the  embrace  of  the  blades  of  the  instrument.  Sometimes,  however,  as 
when  it  is  lodged  in  the  bas-fond  of  the  organ,  it  refuses  to  come  down,  and 
may  thus  embarrass  the  operator.  The  diflficulty,  as  will  be  particularly  men- 
tioned hereafter,  is  easily  remedied  by  inserting  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  and 
pushing  the  concretion  forwards  against  the  forceps.  When  the  stone  is  situated 
in  the  superior  fundus  of  the  bladder,  the  forceps  must  be  carried  high  up,  in  the 
direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  pelvis,  where  they  are  to  be  moved  about  as  a 
searcher.  Occasionally  it  lies  behind  the  pubic  symphysis,  and  cannot  be  seized 
until  it  has  been  dislodged  by  pressure  upon  the  inferior  part  of  the  hypogastric 
region,  aided  by  the  finger  in  the  bladder. 

If  the  calculus  is  very  small,  it  is  sometimes  more  easily  extracted  with  the 
scoop,  seen  in  fig.  515,  than  with  the  forceps.     The  same  instrument  should  be 

Fig.  515. 


Lithotomj  scoop. 

used  when  the  concretion  has  been  broken,  whether  accidentally  or  designedly, 
into  fragments,  which  must  then  be  removed  piecemeal.  The  scoop  is  about  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  is  shaped,  as  its  name  indicates,  at  each  extremity,  like  a 
spoon,  or,  instead  of  this,  one  end  is  provided  with  a  suitable  handle.  An 
instrument  like  this  may  be  made  very  serviceable  in  extracting  an  adherent, 
encysted,  or  impacted  concretion.  The  mode 
of  grasping  &nd  holding  the  stone  is  exhibited 
in  fig.  516. 

As  soon  as  the  foreign  body  has  been  ex- 
tracted, the  bladder  is  washed  out  with  tepid 
water,  thrown  up  in  a  full  stream  from  a  large 
syringe.  Any  pieces  or  fragments  that  may 
have  escaped  the  forceps  or  scoop  are  thus  scoop  and  anger  grasping  the  oucains. 
removed ;  otherwise,  there  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  a  return  of  the  calculous  affection,  the  smallest  particle  frequently  serving 


Fig.  516. 
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Fig.  612. 


The  finger  and  knife  in  the  groore  of  the  staff. 


Placing  the  point  of  the  left  index-finger  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound,  the 
knife  is  re-entered  just  by  the  side  of  it,  and  is  made  to  diyido,  bj  repeated 
touches  with  its  edge,  the  deep  cellular  substance  of  the  perineum,  the  trans> 

Terse  muscle,  and  a  portion  of  the  triangu- 
lar ligament,  with  a  few  of  the  fibres  of  the 
eleyator  muscle  of  the  anus.  The  mem- 
branous  portion  of  the  urethra  being  thtu 
exposed,  a  little  in  front  of  the  prostate 
gland,  the  surgeon  feels  for  the  groove  of 
the  staff,  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and 
cuts  into  it  through  the  denaded  tube,  the 
finger-nail  serving  as  a  guide  to  the  point 
of  the  knife,  as  in  fig.  512.  The  length  of 
the  opening  in  the  urethra  need  not  exceed 
the  third  of  an  inch. 

The  knife,  inserted  into  the  groove  of  the 
staff,  through  the  opening  in  the  urethra,  is 
now  carried  on  into  the  bladder,  dividing,  as  it  proceeds,  the  neck  of  the  organ 
and  the  left  lobe  of  the  prostate,  in  a  direction  obliquely  downwards  and  oot- 
wards,  which  is  in  that  of  its  long  axis.  In  executing  this  step  of  the  operation, 
the  rectum  is  to  be  held  out  of  the  way,  by  pressing  it  over  towards  the  right 
side  with  the  left  index-finger,  which  should  be  steadily  kept  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wonnd,  from  the  moment  of  the  first  incision.  Great  care  should  also  be  takeo 
not  to  prolong  the  incision  in  the  prostate  gland  too  far  back,  for  fear  of  peiie> 
trating  the  reflection  of  the  pelvic  fascia  and  the  ac^'acent  venous  plexus. 

As  soon  as  the  bladder  has  been  opened,  the  urine  generally  escapes  in  a  gu^b; 
the  knife  is  now  removed,  and  the  finger,  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  i5 
placed  in  contact  with  the  staff,  which  is  immediately  withdrawn.  The  arioe, 
as  it  passes  off,  commonly  forces  the  calculus  down  against  the  artificial  opening, 
80  as  to  afford  the  surgeon  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  its  form  and  bulk. 
When  this  does  not  happen,  the  finger  is  carried  into  the  bladder  to  its  full 
length,  and  used  as  a  searcher.  If  the  stone  is  found  to  be  disproportionately 
large,  the  wound  must  immediately  be  dilated,  either  with  the  finger  or  the  bis- 
toury, according  as  the  resistance  may  seem  to  depend  upon  the  prostate  or  the 
muscular  structures.  In  elderly  subjects,  the  instrument  will  generallj  be  neces- 
sary, as  the  gland  is  not  sufficiently  lacerable  to  yield  to  pressure. 

The  incisions  being  completed,  the  next  step  of  the  operation  is  to  extract  the 
calculus.     This  is  to  be  done  with  the  forceps,  fig.  513,  which  are  conveyed  into 


Fig.  513. 


Llthotomjr  foreepa. 

.the  bladder  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  index-finger,  lying  In  the  bottom  of 
the  wound,  in  contact  with  the  foreign  body.  The  forcepi  are  introduce!  with 
the  blades  closed,  and  are  used  at  first  as  a  searcher.  As  soon  a0  th4*y  tr? 
brought  in  contact  with  the  concretion,  the  blades  are  expanded  over  it,  in  the 
direction  of  its  long  axis,  with  a  firm  g^rasp,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  slippiof* 
as  seen  in  fig.  514.  Taking  care  that  the  instrument  does  not  embrace  any  of 
the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  operator  endeavors  to  extract  the  foreigt 
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substance  by  gently  moying  the  forceps  from  side  to  side,  or  upwards  and  down- 
wards, on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  delirery  of  the  child's  head.     The  facility 

Fig.  514. 


Mode  of  introdacing  the  forceps  and  seizing  the  stone. 

with  which  the  stone  may  be  seized  depends  upon  circnmstances.  In  general, 
it  lies  in  contact  with  the  inner  extremity  of  the  wound,  and  may  readily  be 
caught  in  the  embrace  of  the  blades  of  the  instrument.  Sometimes,  however,  as 
when  it  is  lodged  in  the  bas-fond  of  the  organ,  it  refuses  to  come  down,  and 
may  thus  embarrass  the  operator.  The  diflficulty,  as  will  be  particularly  men- 
tioned hereafter,  is  easily  remedied  by  inserting  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  and 
pushing  the  concretion  forwards  against  the  forceps.  When  the  stone  is  situated 
in  the  superior  fundus  of  the  bladder,  the  forceps  must  be  carried  high  up,  in  the 
direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  pelvis,  where  they  are  to  be  moved  about  as  a 
searcher.  Occasionally  it  lies  behind  the  pubic  symphysis,  and  cannot  be  seized 
until  it  has  been  dislodged  by  pressure  upon  the  inferior  part  of  the  hypogastric 
region,  aided  by  the  finger  in  the  bladder. 

If  the  calculus  is  very  small,  it  is  sometimes  more  easily  extracted  with  the 
scoop,  seen  in  fig.  515,  than  with  the  forceps.     The  same  instrument  should  be 

Fig.  515. 


Lithotoroj  scoop. 

used  when  the  concretion  has  been  broken,  whether  accidentally  or  designedly, 
into  fragments,  which  must  then  be  removed  piecemeal.  The  scoop  is  about  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  is  shaped,  as  its  name  indicates,  at  each  extremity,  like  a 
spoon,  or,  instead  of  this,  one  end  is  provided  with  a  suitable  handle.  An 
instrument  like  this  may  be  made  very  serviceable  in  extracting  an  adherent, 
encysted,  or  impacted  concretion.  The  mode 
of  grasping  and  holding  the  stone  is  exhibited 
in  fig.  516. 

As  soon  as  the  foreign  body  has  been  ex- 
tracted, the  bladder  is  washed  out  with  tepid 
water,  thrown  up  in  a  full  stream  from  a  large 
syringe.     Any  pieces  or  fragments  that  may 

have   escaped    the   forceps   or  scoop   are    thus  scoop  »nd  anger  grasping  the  caloalus. 

removed ;   otherwise,  there  will   almost  cer- 
tainly be  a  return  of  the  calculous  affection,  the  smallest  particle  frequently  serving 


Fig.  616. 
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as  a  nuclens  for  a  new  concretion.  The  bladder  having  been  washed  out,  % 
female  sound  is  next  introduced  through  the  wound  into  the  interior  of  the  Tiictti, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  atones  or  fragments  have  been  left  l»- 
bind.  Shonld  this  be  the  case,  the  forceps,  scoop,  and  syringe  are  again  oaed 
till  complete  clearance  is  effected.  In  general,  when  the  stone  Is  roogh,  it  is  aa 
evidence  that  it  is  solitary;  but  to  this  mle  there  are  occasional  eiceptitwa 
The  operation  being  finished,  the  patient  is  conveyed  to  his  bed,  a  piece  of  oil- 
cloth and  a  folded  Bheet  being  placed  under  his  breech,  to  protect  tbe  dolhing 
and  absorb  the  urine. 

Extent  of  the  Incieion  of  the  Prostate. — The  wound  should  in  no  instance, 
however  bulky  the  stone  may  be,  extend  entirely  throng^  the  lateral  lobe  of  the 
prostate,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  urinary  infiltration.  When  the  concrctioD 
is  very  voluminons,  it  shonld  either  be  broken,  and  extracted  piecemeal,  or,  what 
is  bett«r,  the  opening  should  be  enlarged  by  incising  the  opposite  half  of  the 
gland.  If  this  does  not  afford  snC&cient  room,  the  calculus  shonld  be  crusbed.  In 
ordinary  cases,  I  iucise  the  organ  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  immediately 
after  enlaige  the  opening  with  the  finger,  the  pressure  of  which  ia  generally  amply 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  When  it  is  not,  the  probe-pointed  bistonr;  is  oted  at 
a  substitute.  In  old  subjects,  with  induration  and  enlargement  of  the  gland,  the 
division  is  generally  obliged  to  be  effected  with  the  inEtrament.  The  outer  wound, 
on  the  other  baud,  should  always  be  ample  and  dependent.  The  direction  and 
extent  of  the  inciaioQ  in  the  prostate  gland  are  represented  ia  fig.  511,  fron 
Scarpa. 

Fig.  517. 


I.i>n  1nbearibspro*lue,>iiUltd)flil«d  In  tli>  Intenl  opc-iulaa.  a.  Msrki  Iha  IdoIiIdh  >r  Ik>  ■*>!«>•■> 
pnnloncir  (ha  nrrlhraanJ  Ihailda  or  Llia  gliDd.    i.  Tha  laFl  loba  of  (ha  protiua.    f.  Th« -if  bl  Ickrsf  U* 

•,  (.  Tba  •emlnml  (ciiela*.   /,/.  Th«d«rar>at  diicU.    0.  Tha  unlar  oflb*  Ian  iMi. 

In  children  from  eighteen  months  to  ten  yean,  if,  indeed,  not  until  a  consider- 
ably later  period,  the  prostate  is  so  small  as  to  render  the  inlrodnction  of  the 
finger  and  the  forceps  into  the  bladder,  and  consequently  the  extraction  of  the 
calculus,  however  diminutive,  impracticable  without  the  divhrion  of  tbe  gland  in 
its  entire  length.  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  has  happened  in  all  my  operatjom. 
upwards  of  fifty  in  number,  and  yet  I  have  never  met  with  a  solitary  instance  in 
which  the  procedure  was  followed  by  infiltration  of  urine.  The  annexed  draw- 
ings, figs.  518  and  519,  copied  from  personal  dissections,  exhibit  the  Biw  and 
shape  of  the  prostate  at  four  and  twelve  years. 

Beyond  the  fact  here  mentioned,  lithotomy  in  the  child  presents  nothing  pM«- 
liar.  The  operation  is  generally  one  of  the  most  easy  and  siniple  in  (urgery. 
My  practice  now  invariably  ia  to  make  a  small  external  inciuon,  and,  ttUr 
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opening  the  membranons  portion  of  the  urethra,  to  divide  the  prostate  gland 
ani  neck  of  the  bladder  with  the  finger.  This  can  always  be  done  with  the 
greatest  facility,  as  these  structures,  at  this 

period   of   life,   are  remarkably  soft  and  pjg,  5x8.  pig.  519. 

lacemble.      To    prevent    the    knife    from 

passing  into  the  cellular  substance  between  .^P^^HSi''"^ 

the  bladder  and  the  rectnm,  the  index- 
finger  should  be  kept  in  dose  contact  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  just  below 
the  arch  of  the  pubes,  otherwise  the  instru- 
ment may  wander  away  from  the  staff,  and 
thus  lead  to  the  idea  that  the  bladder  has 

been     penetrated,    when,   in    reality,   it    has      Pro«Uteat  four  years.    ProsUteattweWeyeaw. 

not  been  opened  at  all     The  staff  shonid 

not  be  withdrawn  until  the  surgeon  is  well  assured  that  the  finger  is  fully  in  the 
organ,  or,  what  is  still  better,  in  contact  with  the  stone.  Extraction  is  usually 
easily  effected,  either  with  the  forceps  or  the  scoop. 

Difficulties  of  Extraction. — Difficulty  frequently  occurs  in  the  extraction  of 
the  stone.  This  may  depend,  Ist,  upon  the  stone  itself;  2d,  upon  the  bladder; 
and  3d,  upon  the  pelvis. 

Ist.  The  impediment  may  be  caused  by  the  lodgment  of  the  stone  in  the  bas- 
fond  of  the- bladder,  which  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  sort  of  cul-de-sac. 
The  remedy  is  to  raise  the  stone  up,  and  place  it  within  reach  of  the  instrument, 
with  the  left  index-finger,  inserted  in  the  rectum.  When  the  stone  is  lodged  above 
the  pubes,  it  is  to  be  displaced,  while  compression  is  made  upon  the  hypogas- 
trium,  with  a  strong  probe,  bent  into  a  hook,  or  it  may  be  drawn  down  with  the 
index-finger. 

2d.  The  stone  may  be  entangled  in  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  or  it 
may  be  spasmodically  grasped  by  the  bladder,  which  may  thus  prevent  the  blades 
of  the  forceps  from  being  expanded  over  it.  In  the  former  case  the  scoop  re- 
places the  forceps,  or,  if  this  fail,  dislodgment  may  be  attempted  by  throwing 
cold  water  into  the  bladder,  in  a  fhll  stream,  from  a  large  syringe.  Anssthetic 
agents  are  the  most  useful  in  relieving  the  spasm. 

3d.  The  stone  may  be  encysted.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  advisable  to  in- 
troduce the  finger  into  the  bladder  and  to  rupture  the  cyst  with  the  nail,  or, 
when  this  is  impracticable,  to  divide  it  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  or  a  knife, 
fashioned  like  a  gum  lancet,  and  furnished  with  a  long  handle.  Embarrassment 
may  be  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  pouch  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum. 

4th.  It  may  be  difficult  to  seize  the  stone  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of  the 
perineum,  which  is  sometimes  upwards  of  three  inches. 

6th.  The  stone,  under  the  grasp  of  the  forceps,  may  break  into  numerous 
fragments,  be  reduced  to  a  soft  pulpy  mass,  or  be  crushed  i^to  small  sandy  par- 
tidea  The  fragments,  according  to  their  size,  may  be  removed  with  the  forceps, 
scoop,  or  syringe. 

6tiL  Delay  and  inconvenience  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
number  of  calculi. 

7th.  Embarrassment  may  proceed  from  the  manner  in  which  the  stone  is 
grasped.  When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  seized  by  its  long 
diameter,  the  finger  should  at  once  be  introduced  into  the  wound  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  and  to  effect  the  necessary  change.  Before  this  can  be  done,  however, 
the  forceps  must  relax  their  hold  upon  the  calculus,  though  there  will  be  no  need 
of  withdrawing  them. 

8th.  Embarrassment  occasionally  results  from  an  inability  to  find  the  concre- 
tion. This  may  depend  upon  some  of  the  causes  already  detailed ;  or,  it  may 
be  owing  to  the  expulsion  of  the  stone,  especially  if  it  is  of  small  volume,  at  the 
moment  of  completing  the  section  of  the  bladder  and  the  prostate  gland. 

9tb.  Great  impediment  sometimes  arises  from  the  size  of  the  stone.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  extraction  is  to  be  accomplished  either  by  simply  enlarging 
the  wound,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done,  to  the  utmost  permissible  limits ; 
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by  incising  the  right  lobe  of  the  prostate  to  the  same  extent  as  the  left ;  or, 
finally,  by  breaking  the  concretion,  and  removing  it  piecemeal. 

10th.  Dilatation  of  the  wound  is  effected  with  the  probe-pointed  bistoury,  car- 
ried downwards  and  outwards  in  the  direction  of  the  original  incision,  whUe  the 
stone  is  held  firmly  by  the  forceps.  Or,  the  right  lobe  of  the  prostate  is  divided, 
if  necessary,  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  left  Theie 
two  methods  may  almost  always  be  resorted  to  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success,  when  the  weight  of  the  stone  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  oancea. 
When  the  concretion  is  very  bulky,  crushing  will  generally  be  necessary ;  and  for 
this  purpose  I  know  of  no  better  instrument  than  the  forceps  represented  in  fig. 
520.  They  are  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  an  ice-masher,  and  do  their 
work  most  effectually. 

Fig.  520. 


8U>n«-«nither. 

11th.  Embarrassment  of  a  very  serious,  if  not  an  insurmountable,  character, 
may  arise  from  unusual  narrowness  of  the  pelvis. 

12th.  The  calculus  occasionally  coexists  with  calcareous  incrustation  of  the 
surface  of  the  bladder.  The  proper  procedure  is,  first,  to  extract  the  stone  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  then  to  remove  the  deposit  with  the  forceps^  scoop,  nnd 
finger,  aided  with  the  syringe. 

Lastly,  calculi  of  large  size,  weighing  ten,  twelve,  and  even  fifteen  ounces,  have 
occasionally  been  successfully  extracted.  Most  generally,  however,  the  patient 
dies  either  from  exhaustion  during  the  operation,  or  a  short  time  after  from  the 
effects  of  inflammation. 

Accidents. — The  accidents  that  are  liable  to  occur,  during  and  after  the  lateral 
operation,  are  hemorrhage,  prostration,  retention  of  urine,  undue  inflammation 
of  the  wound,  cystitis,  injury  of  the  prostate  gland,  urinary  infiltration,  peritoni- 
tis, tetanus,  wound  of  the  rectum,  incontinence  of  urine,  impotence,  perineal 
fistule,  orchitis,  and  explosion  of  pre-existing  disease. 

1.  Hemorrhage. — The  hemorrhage  after  perineal  lithotomy  is  usually  very 
slight,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  ounces.  It  may  be  arterial  or  venous,  primanr 
or  secondary.  Its  principal  sources  are  the  artery  of  the  bulb  and  the  Biiper€ciil 
artery  of  the  perineum.  In  old  subjects,  a  copious  flow  of  blood  occssiQualhr 
proceeds  from  the  veins  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  prostate  gland. 
The  pudic  artery,  in  its  natural  course,  can  hardly  be  wounded  poeteriorly; 
anteriorly,  however,  it  is  more  exposed,  and,  therefore,  in  danger  of  being  injured. 
The  accident  is  most  likely  to  happen  when  the  prostate  is  divided  with  the 
gorget,  or  the  lithotome  cach6.  The  artery  of  the  bulb  sometimea  bleeds  pro- 
fusely ;  and,  from  its  deep  position,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  retracU,  ii 
always  secured  with  difficulty. 

A  tremendous  gush  of  blood  sometimes  proceeds  from  the  transverse  perineal 
artery.  The  bleeding  generally  follows  the  first  incision,  and  should  immediately 
be  arrested  by  the  ligature.  The  superficial  perineal  artery  is  seldom  cut ;  when 
it  is,  the  ble^ing  is  usually  insignificant 

When  the  affected  vessel  is  deep-seated,  the  blood,  instead  of  escaping  exter- 
nally, may  pass  into  the  bladder,  where  it  is  either  retained*  or  expeDed  from 
time  to  time  in  thick  clots.  The  organ,  in  the  latter  ca^^,  forma  a  nard,  tK>lid 
tumor,  which  is  more  or  less  tender  on  pressure,  and  which  may  monut  as  hi^ 
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up  AS  tbe  nmbilicae.     The  ezpalsion  of  the  clots  is  atteoded  nith  riolent  spiism 

tad  tenesmas,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  labor  pains. 
When  the  bleeding  vessel  is  accessible,  the  proper  meaas  for  arresting  tbe 
hemorrhage  is,  of  coarse,  the  ligature. 
Kg.  631.  When  it   is  very  deep-seated,   it   may  Pig.  622. 

generally  be  readily  seized  with  Phy- 
sick'a  artery  forceps,  delineated  in  fig. 
621,  the  edges  of  the  wound  being  sepa- 
rated with  retractors,  the  fingers,  or  a 
pair  of  lithotomy  forceps.  When  the 
artery  is  situated  very  far  back,  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  or  by  the  side  of 
the  prostate  gland,  it  may  be  eitremely 
difficnit,  if  Dot  impossible,  to  ligate  it. 
To  meet  this  contingency  I  devised, 
■ome  years  ago,  a  pair  of  forceps,  which, 
after  having  grasped  the  artery,  may  be 
permanently  retained,  by  unscrewing 
its  handle,  until  all  danger  from  hemor- 
rhage is  over.  The  instrument  is  repre- 
sented in  6g.  522. 

Compression  may  be  resorted  to, 
when  it  is  impossible  to  nse  the  ligature 
or  torsion.  A  canula,  fig.  523,  consist- 
ing of  silver,  or  gum-elastic,  three  inches 
and  a  half  long  by  four  lines  in  dia- 
meter, surrounded  by  charpie,  sponge, 
or  cotton,  and  pierced  with  two  holes  at 
the  perineal  extremity  for  securing  it,  by 
means  of  threads,  to  a  T-bandage,  is  in- 
troduced into  the  bladder,  thus  serving 
the  twofold  purpose  of  conducting  off 
the  urine,  and  compressing  the  bleeding 
vessel.  It  should  be  retained  for  several 
days,  or  until  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  all  danger  of  hemorrhage  is  over. 
When  no  canula  is  at  band,  a  female 
catheter,  a  piece  of  reed,  or  the  spout  of. 
a  tin  coffee-pot,  may  be  nsed  as  a  substi- 
tute. Pluming  of  the  wound  is  parti- 
cularly necessary  when  the  hemorrhage  ^^  loihof.  «rnrT  torn- 
njmicfm  lortKft.       proceeds  from  enlarged   and   varicose  p«.iu[. 

veins  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 

prostate  gland,  or  when  the  blood  oozes  from  a  great  many  email  arteries,  too 

minute  to  be  tied.     The  operation,  of  course,  always  interferes  with  the  union  of 

the  wound. 


Fig.  523. 
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Styptica  are  sometimes  nsefnl,  especially  in  deep-seated  venous  hemorrhage, 
the  beet  articles  for  the  purpose  being  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  and  persulphate  of 
iron.     The  actual  cautery  can  selom  be  required. 

Occasionally  the  hemorrhage  is  promptly  arrested  by  directing  a  concentrated 
stream  of  cold  water  from  a  syringe  upon  the  bleeding  spot     Exposure  of  tbe 
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wound  to  the  cold  air,  and  keeping  it  free  from  clots,  is  also  Bometimes  highly 
beneficial. 

Secondary  hemorrhage  generally  takes  place  as  soon  as  reaction  is  established, 
or  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  operation.  The  means  already 
pointed  out  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  arrest  it. 

2.  Sinking, — Few  patients,  at  the  present  day,  suffer  seriously  from  ^od[  in 
this  operation.  Should  such  an  event  arise,  as  it  may  when  there  is  great  de- 
bility, or  rough  and  prolonged  manipulation,  especially  in  very  jonng  children 
and  elderly  subjects,  recourse  must  be  had  to  stimulants,  care  being  taken  during 
reaction  that  over-excitement  does  not  occur.  ^ 

3.  Retention  of  Urine, — This  may  be  caused  by  inordinate  tumefaction  of 
the  wound,  and  spasm  of  the  urethra  ;  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  by  closure 
of  these  passages  by  coagulated  blood.  In  the  former  case  relief  is  afforded 
by  the  catheter  ;  in  the  latter,  by  clearing  away  the  blood,  and  preventing  farther 
hemorrhage. 

4.  Inflammation  of  the  Wound. — Undue  inflammation  of  the  wound,  if  it 
should  take  place,  usually  supervenes  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours.  The 
action  is  sometimes  erysipelatous,  and  is  then  apt  to  spread.  The  treatment 
should  be  strictly  antiphlogistic,  combined  with  gently  supporting  measures,  if 
there  is  any  tendency  to  prostration. 

5.  Phlebitis. — This  disease  occasionally  occurs  after  this  operation.  It  ii 
most  frequently  met  with  in  elderly  subjects.  The  treatment,  although  anti* 
phlogistic,  is  conducted  cautiously,  and  with  due  regard  to  Uie  state  of  the 
system. 

When  the  phlebitis  attacks  the  extremities,  the  proper  local  remedies  will  be 
leeches,  fomentations,  iodine,  and  blisters,  followed  by  fi'ee  incisions  to  afford 
vent  to  effused  and  pent-up  fluids.  The  system  must  be  supported  by  aoodystt 
and  stimulants.  Yenesection  is  generally  inadmissible ;  and  mercury,  except  in  w 
far  as  it  may  tend  to  correct  the  secretions,  is  of  no  use.  After  the  violence  of 
the  inflammation  has  subsided,  the  limb  should  be  bandaged ;  and,  as  soon  as  tke 
patient  can  move  about,  change  of  air  should  be  advised. 

6.  Cystitis. — Slight  cystitis  is  by  no  means  uncommon  after  this  operation, 
setting  in  within  the  first  few  days,  and  manifesting  itself  by  a  frequent  desire  to 
urinate,  with  more  or  less  spasm,  and  a  sense  of  weight  and  bearing-down  painn 
The  most  suitable  remedies  are  hot  applications  to  the  perineum  and  hypogas* 
trium,  diluent  drinks,  and  liberal  doses  of  morphia.  When  the  inflammatfoa  is 
urgent,  local  and  general  bleeding  may  be  required. 

In  some  cases,  the  inflammation,  instead  of  attacking  the  bladder,  invades  the 
connective  tissue  between  this  organ  and  the  rectum,  and  soon  termiDates  in 
extensive  suppuration,  or  the  formation  of  abscesses.  The  occurrence  is  usually 
associated  with  serious  renal  disease,  and  generally  ends  fatally  in  from  three  to 
four  weeks  after  the  operation. 

7.  Lesion  of  the  Prostate  Oland. — This  gland  may  be  gravely  injured  in  this 
operation,  either  by  the  knife,  the  finger,  the  forceps,  or  the  calculus.  The  most 
serious  mischief  is  usually  inflicted  by  the  forceps.  The  accident,  however,  is 
extremely  rare,  and  ought  never  to  happen  in  the  hands  of  a  skilfal  lithotoout 
The  treatment  must  be  conducted  upon  general  antiphlogistic  principles. 

8.  Urinary  Infiltration. — One  of  the  most  dangerous  effects  of  Utaotomy  it  n 
escape  of  urine  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  perineum,  or  of  the  perinevm  and 
the  parts  immediately  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Its  occurrence  is  bvored 
by  too  free  a  division  of  the  prostate  gland ;  by  the  small  size  of  the  wound,  or 
by  its  being  too  conical  or  sloping ;  by  the  early  and  inordinate  tamefactiOQ  of 
the  cut  surfaces  ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  perforation  of  the  reflected  portion  of  the 
pelvic  fascia.  The  attack  usually  comes  on  within  a  short  time  after  the  opera* 
tion,  and  often  runs  its  course  with  frightful  rapidity. 

Little  can  be  done  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  affection  when  once  established. 
Depletion  by  the  lancet  and  by  purgatives  is  wholly  inadmissible.  The  system  ii 
to  be  sustained  by  such  remedies  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  quinine,  iron,  camphor, 
and  capsicum,  in  combination  with  the  liberal  use  of  brandy  and  opliua.    The 
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best  topical  means  are  saturnine  and  anodyne  fomentations,  medicated  cataplasms, 
injections  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid  or  chlorinated  soda,  and  touching  the 
whole  track  of  the  wound  as  early  as  possible  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  tinc- 
ture of  iodine.  When  the  infiltration  is  caused  by  the  small  size,  ill  shape,  or 
improper  direction  of  the  wound,  the  defect  mnst  be  remedied  by  the  knife,  to 
afford  a  free  outlet  for  the  urine.  Leeches  and  hot  fomentations  may  be  applied 
to  the  hypogastric  region. 

9.  Peritonitis, — Peritonitis  seldom  follows  the  lateral  operation,  but  is  occa- 
sionallj  observed  as  a  consequence  of  the  high.  Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  of 
London,  asserts  that  this  occurrence  is  much  more  frequent  in  children  than  in 
adults,  and  that,  in  them,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  danger.  As 
for  myself,  I  have  not  noticed  anything  of  the  kind ;  indeed,  I  have  met  with 
peritonitis  only  in  a  single  instance,  after  the  lateral  operation,  in  80  cases. 
Much  of  the  danger  of  peritonitis  will,  it  may  be  presumed,  depend  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  operation  is  performed. 

The  treatment  must  be  prompt  and  vigorous.  Blood  should  be  taken  by  the 
lancet,  or,  when  this  is  inadmissible,  by  leeches  from  the  hypogastrium,  suc- 
ceeded by  anodyne  fomentations.  The  bowels  are  thoroughly  confined  with 
opiam,  and  the  pulse  is  kept  down  with  aconite  and  other  depressants. 

10.  Pyemia, — Pyemia  is  probably  of  more  frequent  occurrence  after  this  opera- 
tion than  is  generally  supposed.  In  186  cases  of  lithotomy,  analyzed  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Leeds,  4  perished  from  this  cause.  I  have  myself  met  with  pyemia 
only  once  in  80  cases.  The  patient  was  a  boy,  three  years  old,  who,  although 
everything  went  on  most  favorably  for  the  first  week,  died  on  the  twenty-eighth 
day  from  numerous  little  abscesses  in  the  left  kidney.  The  wound  itself  was 
nearly  healed. 

Pyemia,  as  an  effect  of  lithotomy,  is  most  liable  to  occur  in  broken-down 
persons,  especially  if  the  stone  is  of  great  size,  or  the  operation  is  unusually  pro- 
tracted, painful,  or  bloody.  The  disease,  generally  announced  by  violent  rigors, 
followed  by  copious  sweats  and  rapid  prostration,  may  set  in  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  although  seldom  so  early,  and  usually  ends  fatally  in  less 
than  a  week.  The  structures  which  are  most  liable  to  suffer  from  abscesses  are 
the  kidneys,  lungs,  liver,  joints,  and  cellular  tissue.  The  treatment,  which  is 
seldom  of  any  avail,  is  supportive,  milk  punch,  quinine,  and  anodynes  being  the 
chief  means. 

11.  Tetanus. — This  sometimes  occurs,  but  very  rarely.  Should  an  attack  be 
threatened,  the  proper  remedies  are  anodynes  and  antispasmodics,  aided,  if  there 
is  unusual  debility,  by  brandy,  wine,  or  porter.  Chloroform  is  a  valuable  adju- 
vant, when  there  is  much  suffering,  in  controlling  muscular  action. 

12L  Wound  of  the  Rectum, — This  accident  may  happen,  but  will  not  be  likely 
to  do  so  if  the  proper  precautions  are  taken  in  performing  the  operation.  The 
opening,  which  is  generally  situated  immediately  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  soon  begins  to  diminish,  and  usually  closes  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  treatment  consists  in  preventing  the  bowels  from  acting,  except  every 
third  or  fourth  day,  by  means  of  anodynes,  in  washing  out  the  rectum  frequently 
with  cold  water,  in  permitting  none  but  the  most  bland  and  simple  food,  and  in 
enjoining  strict  recumbency. 

13.  Sloughing  of  the  Rectum, — This  is  most  liable  to  take  place  in  weakly, 
dilapidated  subjects.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  occurrence  is  probably  slight 
infiltration  of  urine,  in  consequence  of  the  great  and  unnecessary  depth  of  the 
wound,  or  injury  done  to  the  recto-vesical  septum  during  the  extraction  of  the 
calculus.  No  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  respecting  the  treatment,  which 
most  be  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case.  In  general,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  support  the  strength  by  proper  diet  and  by  tonics,  especially 
quinine,  wine,  and  brandy. 

14.  Incontinence  of  Urine. — Incontinence  of  urine,  consequent  upon  peri- 
nea] lithotomy,  is  happily  infrequent.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  how 
this  accident  is  produced.  Most  commonly,  however,  it  arises  Arom  injury  in- 
flicted upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder  during  the  extraction  of  a  large  and  very 
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rough  calculus,  though  I  have  known  it  to  occur  when  the  stone  was  nnasQaUjr 
small. 

When  there  is  a  probability  that  incontinence  of  urine  will  take  place,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  it.  The  patient  should  be  strictly  confined  to 
his  bed,  a  warm  bath  should  be  administercMl  once  a  day,  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
minutes  at  a  time,  cold  water  should  frequently  be  thrown  into  the  rectum,  and 
free  use  should  be  made  of  demulcent  drinks. 

When  the  affection  is  fully  established,  it  will  be  necessary  to  leech  the  peri- 
neum occasionally,  and  to  apply  gentle  but  steady  pressure  upon  it  with  the  pad 
of  a  T  truss.  In  obstinate  cases,  cauterization  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
the  commencement  of  the  urethra  may  be  tried. 

15.  Impotence. — This,  like  incontinence  of  urine,  is  very  rare  after  perineal 
lithotomy.  It  doubtless  depends  upon  injury  inflicted  upon  the  ejacalato]7  duets 
by  the  knife,  and  does  not  admit  of  relief. 

16.  Perineal  Fistule, — The  wound  made  in  lithotomy  generally  heals  in  from 
three  to  four  weeks ;  but  sometimes  it  remains  open  much  longer,  aad  occasioaally 
it  does  not  close  at  all,  but  degenerates  into  a  fistule,  the  existence  of  which  is 
determined  by  the  appearance  of  the  urine  at  the  external  opening,  and  by  aa 
examination  with  the  probe. 

The  treatment  consists  in  retaining  a  silver  catheter  constantly  in  the  urethra, 
and  in  cauterizing,  every  fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  with  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  patient  should  be  confined  to  his  back,  with  the  nates  elevated. 
When  the  track  is  unusually  small,  or  the  perineum  uncommonly  thin,  relief 
may  sometimes  be  afforded  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  heated  probe, 
wire,  or  knitting  needle.  In  intractable  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  incise  the 
parts. 

n.  Orchitis, — Acute  swelling  of  the  testicle  occasionally  follows  this  open* 
tion.  I  have  seen  only  two  cases  of  it  in  my  own  practice ;  a  circumstaiice 
which  leads  me  to  suppose  that  it  is  infrequent  It  seldom  comes  on  before  the 
end  of  the  second  or  third  week,  and  is  no  doubt  due  to  injury  inflicted  upon  the 
ejaculatory  ducts  in  the  division  of  the  prostate  gland  or  during  the  extraetioa 
of  the  calculus.  It  generaUy  involves  only  one  organ.  The  treatment  is  the 
same  as  in  ordinary  orchitis,  the  disease  usually  yielding  in  a  few  day& 

18.  Explosion  of  Preexisting  Disease. — Stone,  as  is  well  known,  frequendy 
coexists  with  other  diseases,  which,  whether  latent  or  open,  often  acquire  new 
intensity  on  the  removal  of  the  vesical  irritation.  The  organs  most  likely  to 
suffer  in  this  manner  are  the  kidneys,  bowels,  brain,  heart,  and  lungs.  In  old 
subjects  death  occasionally  occurs  during  the  progress  of  the  cure  from  apo|>Iexy. 

Afler4reatment. — As  soon  as  the  stone  has  been  extracted,  the  Madder  washed 
out,  and  the  bleeding  arrested,  the  patient  is  carried  to  his  bed,  always  propedy 
arranged  beforehand.  It  should  be  provided  with  slats,  and  a  cotton,  moea,  or 
hair  mattress,  covered  with  a  sheet,  over  which  is  spread  a  large  piece  of  soft 
oil-cloth.  Another  sheet,  called  the  draw-sheet,  folded  several  times,  and  arranged 
so  as  to  make  the  middle  of  it  correspond  with  the  buttocks,  is  placed  upoo  the 
top  of  the  oil-cloth,  and  serves  to  ward  off  pressure,  as  well  as  to  receire  the 
secretions  as  they  flow  from  the  wound.  The  head  and  shoulders  should  he 
slightly  elevated  by  a  pillow. 

My  experience  is  that  it  matters  little,  if  any,  what  posture  the  patient  assmiMi 
after  he  has  been  put  to  bed.  I  usually,  however,  request  him  to  lie  on  his  right 
side  for  the  first  five  or  six  hours,  to  afford  the  lips  of  the  wound  an  opportonity 
of  becoming  glazed  with  lymph  before  he  is  obliged  to  urinate.  At  the  end  of 
this  period,  and,  indeed,  often  much  earlier,  I  permit  him  to  rest  upon  Ua  badE. 
or  upon  either  side,  as  may  be  most  agreeable.  Young  sul^jects,  unless  tlkey  are 
incessantly  watched,  seldom  remain  in  the  same  posture  beyond  a  few  minntM* 
and  I  have  never  seen  a  case  in  which  any  detriment  resulted  from  this  soarce. 

It  is  equally  unnecessary,  in  my  judgment,  to  tie  the  patient's  knees  together 
after  the  operation ;  or  to  introduce  a  tube  into  the  bladder  by  the  woond,  to 
conduct  off  the  urine,  with  a  view,  as  is  alleged,  of  preventing  infiltration  of  the 
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surrounding  cellular  tissue.     The  expedient  can  never  be  required  except  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  incisions  are  unusaally  extensive. 

The  urine  sometimes  begins  to  flow  by  the  wound  in  a  few  minutes  after  the 
operation ;  but,  in  general,  very  little,  if  any,  passes  for  the  first  three  or  four 
hours.  It  then  usually  comes  away  in  a  gush,  attended  with  pain  and  spasm  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.  By  the  end  of  the  first  day,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
commonly  so  much  swollen  as  to  compel  the  urine  to  issue  mainly  by  the  urethra. 
This,  however,  rarely  continues  beyond  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  when  the 
tumefaction  has  generally  so  far  subsided  as  to  allow  the  fluid  to  resume  its 
original  course.  The  period  at  which  it  begins  to  pass  off  permanently  by  the 
urethra  varies  from  ten  to  fourteen  days.  The  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
fluid  ia  always  attended  with  more  or  less  pain  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  a 
scalding,  smarting,  or  burning  sensation  in  the  urethra  and  head  of  the  penis. 

The  treatment  after  the  operation  must  be  strictly  antiphlogistic.  The  patient 
is  kept  quietly  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  all  excitement,  both  bodily  and 
mentkl,  is  sedalously  guarded  against.  The  pain  consequent  upon  the  operation 
is  often  extremely  severe.  It  generally  makes  its  appearance  as  soon  as  the 
patient  wakes  from  the  effects  of  the  chloroform,  and  should  be  promptly  met  by 
a  full  dose  of  morphia. 

Demulcent  drinks  should  be  used  freely  throughout  the  treatment,  especially 
in  the  earlier  stages.  They  serve  both  to  allay  thirst  and  to  dilute  the  urine. 
They  may  be  simple,  or  combined  with  nitrate  of  potassa,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or 
dilute  nitric  acid,  according  to  the  particular  indications  of  the  case. 

The  diet  must  be  light,  unirritant,  and  of  the  most  simple  kind.  For  the  first 
few  days  the  patient  should  take  little  else  than  panada,  gruel,  animal  broth,  or 
milk  and  bread.  After  that  he  may  use  rice,  toast  and  tea,  crackers,  or  mush 
and  milk.  No  meat  or  vegetables  should  be  permitted  under  five  or  six  days, 
unless  there  is  marked  evidence  of  debility. 

My  invariable  rule  after  this  operation  is  to  lock  up  the  bowels  for  the  first 
three  days  with  a  full  anodyne,  administered  as  soon  as  the  patient  has  suffi- 
ciently recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  anaesthetic.  At  the  end  of  this  time  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  or  Rochelle  salts  is  ordered,  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  an  enema. 

Every  possible  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the 
patient.  Excoriation  should  be  guarded  against,  and  the  scrotum  kept  out  of 
the  way  of  the  wound  by  a  suspensory  bandage. 

If  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  become  covered  with  the  earthy  phosphates, 
the  best  remedy  will  be  the  nitric  acid  lotion,  in  the  proportion  of  about  four 
drops  of  acid  to  the  ounce  of  water,  applied  by  means  of  a  folded  cloth.  When 
the  incrustation  extends  far  back,  the  fluid  may  be  daily  injected  into  the  bladder. 
In  most  cases  the  local  application  should  be  aided  by  the  internal  exhibition  of 
the  remedy.  When  the  wound  is  tardy  in  healing,  or  has  contracted  to  a  mere 
orifice,  a  catheter  ought  to  be  permanently  retained  in  the  bladder,  to  conduct 
off  the  urine  through  the  natural  channel. 

AlthoDgh  the  wound  made  in  this  operation  occasionally  unites  by  the  first 
intention,  soch  an  event  must  be  extremely  rare.  I  do  not  recollect  a  solitary 
example  among  my  own  cases,  in  which  the  paries  were  seriously  bruised  in  the 
extraction  of  the  calculus,  or  unduly  divided  in  making  the  deep  incisions,  and 
yet  I  have  never  had  an  instance  of  union  by  the  first  intention,  properly  so 
called. 

SlcUisiics. — Of  895  cases  of  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy  in  the  practice, 
chiefly  private,  of  American  surgeons,  851  were  cured,  and  44  died,  making  a 
proportion  of  1  death  in  20|.  In  426  of  these  the  gorget  was  used,  and  in  424 
the  knife,  with  a  mortality  for  the  former  of  1  in  23/^,  and  for  the  latter,  of  1 
in  \9^, 

Of  1,596  cases  of  the  lateral  operation  in  the  private  and  hospital  practice  of 
Enropean  surgeons,  1,464  were  cured,  and  132  died,  making  a  proportion  of  1 
in  U^j. 
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Table  of  1536  Cases  of  (he  Lateral  Operation  of  Lithotomy  with  the  Knife. 


Operators. 

Case*. 

Recoveriet, 

1       Death*. 

1 

1 

lUtio. 

Cheselden 

213 

190 

20 

1  iD  10*  J 

Martinean 

84 

82 

2 

1  in  42 

Kern  .        .        .        .        . 

334 

303 

31 

1  in  lU$t 

Liston 

115 

99 

16 

1     1  in    1\ 

B.  B.  Cooper 

134 

125 

9 

1  ID  14] 

Brett 

108 

101 

7 

1  inl.^) 

Pollak 

120 

114 

6 

1  in  19 

Zett 

108 

105 

3 

1  iD35 

Raddock 

77 

72 

5 

1  ID  14H 

Teale 

53 

40 

13 

lin    3|J 

V^ricel 

109 

100 

9 

1  in  lOV 

Gross 

80 

76 

4 

1  in  20 

Total     .... 

1535 

1407 

125 

lin  111 

Pouteau  operated  with  the  single  lithotome  upon  120  cases  with  a  loss  of  3; 
Crichton  saved  186  out  of  200,  cut  partly  with  the  knife  and  partly  with  the 
gorget ;  and  Dudley,  who  operated  exclusively  with  the  gorget,  had  207  caaes 
with  a  loss  of  6.  Wattmann,  of  Vienna,  who  always  employed  a  large  knife, 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  gorget,  lithotomizcd  180  cases,  of  which  146  recovered, 
and  34  died. 


Table  of  the  Results  o/3770  Cases  of  the  Lateral  Operation  in  different 

Hospitals. 


Hospital*. 

Ca*es. 

RecoTerl««. 

Death*. 

Ratio. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital 

83 

73 

10 

1  in    8,\ 

Lun^ville  Hospital     . 

365 

332 

33 

1  in  llA 

Hdtel-Diea,  Paris 

39 

30 

9 

lin   4| 

La  Charity,  Paris 

34 

19 

15 

lin   2;, 
lin   6| 

Hdpital  des  Knfans,  Paris 

60 

51 

9 

St.  Mary's,  Moscow  . 

411 

369 

42 

lin   9(i 

Norwich  Infirmary     . 

704 

611 

93 

lin    7i| 

Bristol  Infirmary 

354 

275 

79 

lin   4^1 

Leeds  Infirmary 

197 

169 

28 

lin    7,t, 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London 

144 

129 

15 

1  in    9s 

Royal  Infirmary,  Aberdeen 

23 

22 

1 

lin  23 

Loretto  Hospital,  Naples  . 

553 

471 

82 

lin   6}! 

Guy's  Hospital,  London    , 

230 

197 

33 

I  in   6 

Cambridge . 

183 

170 

13 

1  in  14 

Oxford 

110 

96 

14 

lin   8 

Leicester    . 

90 

82 

8 

linll 

Birmingham 

100 

90 

10 

lin  10 

University  College  Hospital 

90 

78 

12 

1  in   7| 

Total     . 

• 

■                 • 

3770 

3264 

506 

lin   6| 

The  subjoined  tables,  copied  from  Mr.  Crosse's  work,  exhibit  the  Infioence  of 
the  age  and  weight  of  the  calculus  upon  the  mortality  of  the  laterat  operation  in 
704  cases  performed  at  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital. 
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Results  of  704  Cases  of  the  Lateral  Operation,  as  influenced  by  the  Age 

of  the  Patient, 


Ag««. 

CaMA. 

Cures. 

Deaths. 

Ratio. 

From    1  to  10 

281 

262 

19 

1  in  14  S 

"     11  to  20 

106 

97 

9 

linllj 

"     21  to  30 

48 

43 

5 

lin    92 

"     31  to  40 

48 

45 

3 

lin  16 

"     41  to  50 

47 

37 

10 

lin    4,V 

"     51  to  60 

96 

71 

25 

lin    3|J 

"     61  to  70 

70 

50 

20 

lin    3^ 

"     71  to  80 

B 

6 

2 

lin    4 

Total     .... 

704 

611 

93 

lin    7JJ 

Mortality  q/*  704  Cases  of  the  Lateral  Operation ^  as  influenced  by  the  size  of 

the  Calculus. 


Weight  In  oQQoes. 

Cases.                Cures. 

Deaths. 

Ratio. 

1  oance  and  under 
1  to  2  oances 
2to3       •* 
3to4       " 
4to5       •* 
5  to  6       " 
6to7       " 
7to8       " 

529 

119 

35 

11 

5 

2 

2 

1 

482 

101 

19 

4 

2 

2 

•  ••• 

1 

47 

18 
16 

7 
3 

•  ••• 

2 

•  ••» 

lin  11  if 
lin    6;| 

lin    hh 
lin    14 
lin    IJ 

Total     .... 

704 

611 

93 

lin    7JI 

From  Jannarj,  1854,  to  July,  1857,  186  persons  were  operated  npon  for  stone 
in  the  bladder  in  the  London  Hospitals.  Of  these  146  recovered,  and  40  died ; 
187  were  nnder  20  years  of  age,  and  of  these  123  recovered,  and  14  died;  of 
the  49  adnlts  23  recovered,  and  26  died. 

In  the  Provinces,  in  the  four  years  and  a  half,  ending  with  1860,  175  opera- 
tions were  performed,  with  153  cures,  and  22  deaths.  Of  the  entire  number  121 
were  under  20  years  of  age,  and  of  these  113  recovered,  and  8  died:  of  the  54 
adults  14  died,  and  40  recovered. 

Mr.  Kichardson,  by  whom  these  facts  have  been  reported,  ascribes  the  differ- 
ences which  they  present  to  dissimilarity  in  the  hygienic  arrangement  of  the 
London  and  Provincial  Hospitals,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  former  are  often  over- 
crowded with  all  kinds  of  patients. 

The  circumstances  which  tend  to  influence  the  results  of  the  lateral — as,  indeed, 
of  every  other  operation  of  lithotomy — are  exceedingly  numerous  and  diversified 
in  their  character,  and  are  worthy  of  profound  consideration.  The  most  import- 
ant of  these  circumstances  are  referable,  1st,  to  the  skill  of  the  surgeon  ;  2dly, 
the  preparation,  age,  and  health  of  the  patient ;  3dly,  the  nature,  volume,  and 
situation  of  the  concretion  ;  and,  4thly,  the  selection  of  our  cases. 

Most  of  the  patients  that  I  have  cut  were  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  of 
these  all,  except  one,  promptly  recovered.  The  youngest  was  a  child  of  twenty 
months.  My  two  oldest  subjects  were,  respectively,  seventy-three  and  seventy- 
seven.  Both  recovered.  Dr.  Gilbert,  of  this  city,  hats  performed  the  lateral 
operation  six  times,  all  his  patients  being  over  fifty  years  of  age.  The  three 
oldest  were,  respectively,  seventy-four,  seventy-eight,  and  eighty-one,  and  they  all 
recovered  without  an  untoward  symptom. 

The  condition  of  the  patient's  health  must  necessarily  influence  the  result  of 
VOL.  11. — 47 
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the  operation.     The  more  perfect  this  is  at  the  time  he  is  cut,  the  more  likely, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  he  be  to  recover,  and  conversely. 

The  operation  seldom  terminates  favorably  when  the  stone  is  nnusuallj  large, 
as  when  it  weighs  five,  six,  or  eight  ounces,  owing  to  the  injury  that  must  nece:$- 
sarily  be  inflicted  upon  the  bladder,  prostate  gland,  and  other  structures,  often 
followed  by  infiltration  of  urine,  erysipelas,  phlebitis,  and  pyemia. 

A  patient  worn  out  by  vesical  suffering,  or  intercurrent  disease,  as  dian1i<Ea, 
chronic  dysentery,  measles,  or  scarlatina,  is  a  bad  subject  for  an  operation,  and 
will  be  likely  to  perish  from  its  effects. 

Relapse, — When  it  is  considered  that  most  vesical  concretions  have  their 
origin  in  the  kidneys,  or,  at  all  events,  that  these  organs  are  often  cotempo- 
raucously  affected,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  disease  should  occasionally  return 
after  operation.  What  number  of  cases  relapse  after  being  lithotomized,  it  a 
point  for  the  determination  of  which  there  are  no  positive  data.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  generally  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  calculous  diathesis,  and 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  persons  affected  with  phosphatic  calculi  are  more 
prone  to  suffer  a  second,  and  even  a  third  time,  than  those  affected  with  lithic 
concretions,  or  concretions  composed  of  urate  of  ammonia.  Diseases  of  the 
urinary  organs,  or  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  may  be  mentioned  as  predisposing 
causes  of  relapse.  Indeed,  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  disorder  the  general 
health,  will  be  likely  to  promote  the  recurrence  of  the  malady.  Injuries  of  the 
spine,  unless  promptly  relieved,  are  almost  sure  to  be  succeeded  bj  relapse. 

The  period  at  which  relapse  occurs  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  circumstanceL 
Occasionally,  it  is  very  short ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  months,  and 
even  years,  may  intervene.  As  a  general  rule,  the  phosphatic  and  ammoniaco- 
magnesian  calculi  are  more  rapidly  reproduced  than  the  lithic  and  oxalic 

Varieties  in  the  Lateral  Operation, — The  operation  described  in  the  precediDf 
pages  is,  as  has  been  seen,  executed  with  the  knife,  and  nothing  could  posnblr 
be  more  simple.  It  is  the  very  perfection  of  lithotomy.  Nevorthelesa,  there 
are  some  surgeons  who  prefer  the  use  of  the  gorget,  the  litbotome  cadi^  or  the 
beaked  knife. 

The  operation  with  the  gorget  does  not  differ,  in  its  early  stages,  from  thtt 
with  the  knife.  The  period  for  using  the  instrument  is  immediately  ailer  the  in* 
cision  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  surgeon  then  exchanges 
the  scalpel  for  the  gorget,  the  beak  of  which  is  placed  in  the  groove  of  the  sUfl^ 
guided  by  the  point  of  the  left  index-finger.  After  assuring  himself,  by  drawing 
the  instrument  slightly  backwards  and  forwards,  that  it  is  in  no  danger  of  alip* 
ping,  he  takes  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  staff,  and,  by  a  simultaneous  moventnl 
of  his  hands,  he  lowers  the  instrument  and  the  gorget  nearly  to  a  level  wHii  iIm 
abdomen ;  pushing,  at  the  same  time,  the  latter  onward  into  the  bladder.  In 
executing  this  part  of  the  operation,  care  should  be  taken  not  only  that  the 
gorget  does  not  slip  out  of  its  place,  and  thus  pass  between  the  rectum  and  the 
bladder,  but  that  it  is  properly  lateralized,  otherwise  there  will  be  great  risk  of 
injury  to  the  rectum  and  the  pudic  artery.  The  annexed  engravings  fig.  524. 
represents  the  gorget  as  modified  and  improved  by  Physick  and  Oibs^ 

Instead  of  the  gorget,  some  lithotomists  employ  a  beaked  knife^  or  a  pn>be> 
pointed  bistoury,  for  dividing  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  proatate  gland. 
The  instrument  may  be  either  straight,  or  somewhat  concave  on  its  cutting  ed{!<*. 
The  one  which  I  generally  use,  if  I  use  any  of  the  kind  at  all,  is  represented  at 
p.  725. 

The  single  lithotome,  invented,  I  believe,  by  Frfere  Come,  is  seldom  employed 
at  the  present  day.  The  annexed  cut,  fig.  525,  represents  the  instrument,  as 
modified  and  improved  by  Charri^re.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  has  a  stn^ 
blade,  moved  by  a  spring,  and  concealed  in  a  kind  of  a  rod,  fixed  in  a  ftoat 
handle,  and  surmounted  by  a  beak,  to  enable  it  to  slide  the  more  easily  aad 
securely  in  the  groove  of  the  staff.  The  extent  to  which  the  blade  may  be  opened 
is  regulated  by  means  of  a  screw  attached  to  the  spring. 

The  external  incisions  having  been  made  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  the 
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Fig.  E24.  membranODS  portion  of  the  urethra  being  fully  ex-  Fig.  B2S. 
pogixl,  the  beak  of  the  lithotome  is  ingerted  into  the 
groore  of  the  staff,  and  paseed  on  into  the  bladder. 
The  blade  is  then  expanded  to  the  requisite  degree, 
and  the  division  of  the  deep  strnctures  effected  in 
withdrawing  the  instrument,  its  edge  being  directed 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  in  the  long  axis 
of  the  prostate  gland. 

Bil(ieral  Operation. — The  merit  of  devising  this 
operation  is  usually  ascribed  to  Celsus,  although  it 
more  probably  belongs  to  Le  Dran.  Its  advantages 
have  been  promioeDtly  set  forth  in  modem  times  by 
Cbaossier,  Beclard  and  Dupuytren,  the  latter  of 
vhom,  having  first  performed  it  in  1824,  may  be  said 
to  have  regnlarized  and  perfected  it. 

If  the  bilateral  section  possesses  any  advantages 
over  the  ordinary  method,  it  must  be  on  the  ground 
of  its  affording  a  larger  opening  for  the  passage  of 
the  foreign  body,  and  that  it  is  attended  with  less 
danger  to  the  rectum  and  the  seminal  dncts.  But 
even  of  these  the  former  is,  in  great  degree,  coun- 
tert>alanced  by  the  modem  method  of  dividing  the 
right  lobe  of  the  prostate,  if  the  wound  in  the  left  be 
found  insufficient  for  the  extraction  of  the  calculus. 
The  operation  has  sometimes  been  performed  instend 
of  the  lateral,  on  account  of  difficulty  occasioned  by 
malposition  of  the  thigh.  It  requires  the  same  pre- 
liminary measnres  as  the  other  method.  The  ioci- 
flions  through  the  perineum,  as  far  as  the  groove  of 
the  staff,  are  executed  with  an  ordinary  scalpel,  and 
the  prostate  is  divided  with  a  double  lithotome  cache, 
seen  in  fig.  526,  a  narrow  knife,  or  a  probe-pointed 
Phrikk'a  bistoury,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  surgeon. 
■■rcM.  1'he  operation  consists  in  making  a  semilunar  in- 

cision across  the  perineum,  beginning  on  the  right 
side,  midway  between  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the  margin 
of  the  anas,  but  a  little  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter,  and  ter- 
rainating  at  the  corresponding  point  of  the  opposite  side,  as  seen  g,    ,^ 

in  fig.  527.     The  concavity  of  the  cut  is  directed  downwards,  and        iiihoiom* 
its  centre,  situated  at  the  raph^  of  the  perineum,  is  about  nine 
lines  above  the  anus.     In  this  direction  are  successively  divided  the  skin,  cellulo- 
adipose  tissue,  and  superficial  fascia,  together  with  a  few  of  the  anterior  fibres  of 


Elg.  B26. 


Donbla  lllbotonw. 


the  external  sphincter  muscle.  The  end  of  the  left  fore-finger  is  now  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  wound,  just  as  in  the  ordinary  procedure,  the  staff  sought,  and 
the  membrsDOUB  portion  of  the  urethra  laid  open,  by  an  incision  not  exceeding 
titar  lines.  The  nail  of  the  finger  is  then  applied  to  the  staff,  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  lithotome,  the  beak  of  which  is  next  inserted  into  the  groove  of  the  instru- 
ment, with  its  concavity  upwards.  Taking  care,  by  moving  the  lithotome  several 
times  forwards  and  backwards,  that  it  is  securely  lodged  ia  the  groove,  the  sur- 
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gcoD  seizes  the  handle  of  the  staff,  and  depresses  it  oearly  to  a  level  with  the 
abdomen,  at  tbe  same  time  that  be  lowers  the  lithotome,  and  paahes  it  onward 


into  the  bladder.  As  soon  as  the  instrument  has  reached  the  Tiscas  it  is  turned 
round  with  its  concavity  towards  tbe  rectum,  and  while  it  is  in  this  position  it  it 
withdrawn,  its  blades  being  expanded  bjprcssing  their  springs.  In  this  muiicr 
it  cuts  its  way  out,  slowly  and  steadily,  dividing  in  its  retrograde  course  the  sidci 
or  tbe  prostate,  in  a  direction  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  as  in  ths  ordi- 
nary section.  Tbe  finger  nowtnkes  the  place  of  the  instrument,  the  mtuation  of 
the  stone  is  ascertained,  the  forceps  are  introduced,  and  extraction  is  effected  in 
the  asual  manner. 

No  statistics  have  yet  been  fnmisbcd,  on  an  enlarged  and  reliable  scale,  of  tbe 
results  of  this  operation.  In  tbe  posthumous  work  of  Dupuytren,  who  intro- 
duced this  method  into  France,  and  who  imparted  to  it  much  of  its  present  ptr- 
fection,  is  a  table  compriBing  89  cases,  of  which  19  terminated  fatally,  makioftu 
average  mortality  of  1  in  4f£.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  four  of  these  case) 
occurred  in  females,  who  all  recovered. 

Of  118  cases  of  this  operation  by  American  snrgeons,  as  Muaeey,  Spencer, 
Eve,  Stevens,  Parker,  and  others,  105  recpvcred,  and  13  died,  showing  a  mer- 
tality  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  9^.  If,  to  these  cases,  we  add  those  of  Dupav- 
tren,  we  shall  have  an  aggregate  of  20t  cases,  with  32  deaths,  or  a  loss  of  1 
in  6J|, 

Median  Operaiton. — Attention  has  recently  heed  directed  to  this  operatitm 
by  Professor  llizzoli,  of  Italy,  who,  at  the  date  of  bis  publication,  bad  porfonntd 
it  eight  times,  and  in  every  instance  successfully.  As  the  name  iodicates,  it 
consists  in  opening  the  bladder  at  the  raphe  of  the  perineum,  which,  as  a  pn£- 
minary  step,  is  rendered  as  prominent  as  possible  by  means  of  a  curved  etolT. 

It  is  not  difficnlt  to  conceive  that  this  operation  might  answer  admirably  in 
cases  of  small  calculi,  while  it  might  be  very  objectionable  in  large  ones,  ua 
account  of  tbe  inadequacy  of  the  wound,  which  is  comparatively  diminuttrr. 
It  certainly  possesses  the  advantages  of  freedom  from  bcmorrh^e  and  from 
injury  to.  the  rectum  and  seminal  vesicles. 

Medio-Laleral  Froveiis. — Professor  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  proposed,  wini 
years  ^o,  t«  ent«r  the  bladder  along  tbe  median  line  by  means  of  a  rrcianguhr 
aloff,  with  tbe  groove  on  tbe  left  side,  and  a  straight,  narrow  knife,  with  a  luog 
edge,  shaped  at  tbe  point  like  a  scalpel,  but  fitted  to  Rtab  as  well  aa  lo  rat  The 
staff,  introduced  into  the  bladder,  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  over  lb* 
left  index-Gnger  in  the  rectum,  nntil  the  promineut  angle  is  distinctly  perceired 
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in  the  perineum,  at  the  anterior  verge  of  the  aoDB,  or  at  that  portion  of  the  rapli6 
where  the  nkiD  and  mucoDB  membrane  are  ineensibl^  blended  with  each  other. 
The  inBtrnmeut  is  now  coaSdcd  to  an  assistant,  with  a  request  to  maintain  it 
firmly  in  its  position,  with  the  baodle 

inclined  towards  the  abdomen.     The  Rs-  C2S. 

sntgeon,  holding  the  knife  horizon- 
tally with  the  edge  towards  the  left 
side,  &.1  in  fig.  528,  penetrates  the  skin 
and  other  tissues  of  the  perineum 
QDtil  the  point  is  partly  in  the  groove 
of  the  staff,  when  he  condncts  it  di- 
rectly onwards  nntil  it  reaches  the 
bladder,  a  circumstance  which  is  al- 
ways indicated  by  the  escape  of  a 
few  drops  of  urine.  Withdrawing 
the  knife  from  this  position,  he  now 
carries  it  obliqnely  downwards  and 
ootwards,  for  three-quarters  of  an 
inch,  in  the  direction  of  the  forepart 
of  the  tuberosity  of  the  iechinm,  and 
then  finishes  by  cutting,  for  three^ighths  of  an  inch,  almost  vertically  down- 
warda.  If  the  wound  is  not  sufficiently  spacions  to  admit  of  the  easy  extraction 
of  the  calculus,  it  may  afterwards  be  enlarged  to  any  desired  esteut. 

The  advantages  which  Dr.  Buchanan  claims  for  this  procedure  are,  1st,  that 
it  la  more  easily  and  rapidly  executed  tbwi  the  ordinary  lateral  one ;  2dly,  that 
it  is  less  severe,  because  of  the  less  extensive  division  of  the  parts ;  and,  3dly, 
that  it  is  not  attended  with  so  much  risk  of  hemorrhage,  of  iqjury  to  the  rectum, 
and  of  urinary  infiltration.  It  appears  from  recent  statistics  that,  of  52  opera- 
tions for  stone,  performed  according  to  this  method,  by  Dr.  Buchanan  and  Dr. 
Lawrie,  in  the  Glasgow  Infirmary,  47  recorered^  and  5  died,  tbns  showing  a 
mortality  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10.4. 

Lilhectasy. — Perineal  lithotomy  is  occasionally  combined  with  dilatation,  a 
process  constituting  what  moy  be  denominated  lithectasy,  the  object  being  to 
make  a  small  opening  in  the  first  instance,  which  may  afterwards,  if  necessary, 
be  increased  by  pressure.  The  operation  was  originally  suggested  by  Manzoni, 
of  Verona,  early  in  the  present  century,  and  has  recently  been  warmly  advocated 
by  Dr.  de  Borsa,  who  seems  to  prefer  it  to  every  other  expedient,  on  the  groand 
of  its  freedom  from  hemorrhage  and  urinary  inSltration,  as  well  as  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  may  be  executed,  a  single  minute  usually  sufficing  for  its  comple- 
tion. The  only  instramonts  required  are  a  staff,  a  bistoury,  and  a  pair  of  forceps. 
Having  made  an  incision  through  the  raph^  of  the  perineum,  de  Borsa  opens 
the  whole  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  so  as  to  expose  the  staff  to 
the  extent  of  about  ten  lines ;  when,  laying  aside  hiB  knife,  he  at  once  passes 
the  left  index-finger  into  the  bladder,  along  the  right  side  of  the  instrument,  and 
then,  by  a  semi-rotatory  movement  of  the  member,  gently  and  cautiously  con- 
ducted, he  dilates  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  tube  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  introduce  the  forceps  and  extract  the  calculus.  The 
operation  is,  of  course,  applicable  only  to  small  calculi. 

A.  modification  of  this  operation  has  been  devised  and  successfnlly  practised 
by  Mr.  Allarton.  It  consists  in  making  an  incision,  with  a  long,  straight  bis- 
toury, directly  through  the  raphe  of  the  perineum,  about  six  lines  above  the 
verge  of  the  anus,  down  upon  a  curved  staff  with  a  central  groove,  the  instru- 
ment being  previously  hooked  against  the  pubic  symphysis,  and  well  steadied  by 
the  left  index-finger  in  the  rectum.  The  knife,  after  having  reached  the  staff,  is 
carried  a  little  towards  the  bladder,  but  not  into  it,  when  it  is  withdrawn,  enlarg- 
ing, as  it  retraces  its  steps,  the  external  opening  towards  the  scrotnm,  so  as  to 
make  it  altogether  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  The  operator 
then,  inserting  into  the  bladder  a  probe  surmounted  with  a  bulb,  removes  the 
sUiff,  and  expands  the  wound  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right  band.    If  the  stone 
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metallic  sntures,  Bupport^  by  a  itr^iMi  bat;-'! 
the  twelfth  day,  the  pans  beine  etiirely  beai 
afterwards  cicatrized  under  the  appli'^lion  01 

Supra-Pubic  Operatiiin. — In  ibe  supr»-pt 
the  bladder  ia  opened  above  the  pobe*.  in  ti 
rhief  advantajrcs  are,  that  it  js  free  fn^m  hei 
tliii  patient  to  injury  of  the  rectum  and  the 
risk  from  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  I 
where  the  latfral  section  is  impracticable;  ai 
easy  removal  of  a  large,  attachi^.  or  encysti 
advauta^es,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  pi 
iitjiiry  of  the  peritoneum,  and  by  urinary  inG 
diffii-uHy  of  executing  it  when  the  abdomen 
diH>!i  uut  ascend  any  distance  above  the  pube: 
however,  in  general,  be  avoided  by  premising 
cnitlH  to  the  urine,  which  thus  drains  off  as 
bla.ider.  The  former  too.  may  usually  be  gi 
UMtl,  6rst.  to  di-:es<l  the  bladder  thoroughly 
to  put^h  the  ]>?riK  !■.■(= ai  pvniij  before  the  knil 
part  of  the  Jiue*  a^i<a. 

In  performinir  ifce  •yp^rati'm,  the  patient  is 
tabic,  with  the  ieirs  hanging  loosely  over  its  I 
a  high  chair.  The  head  and  shoulders  are  w 
ilominal  muBcles.  The  bladder,  if  not  previa 
is  now  filled  with  tepid  water  until  it  rises 
l>iil>i<!t.  The  surgeon,  standing  on  the  left  sic 
||^>lll  ihni«  and  a  half  lo  four  inchex  in  Icngi 
{■M.i^is.  «u<l  uxtouding  tipwarda  towards  the 
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linea  alba.  It  should  pass  through  the  skin  and  cellulo-adipose  substance,  down 
to  the  aponeuroses  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  These  stractures,  being  thus  ex- 
posed, are  next  cautiously  divided  to  the  same  extent,  aoj  bleeding  vessels  being 
at  once  secured. 

The  bladder  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  forming  a  tolerably 
large,  fluctuating  tumor,  invested  merely  by  a  thin  layer  of  cellular  tissue.  To 
divide  this,  a  few  gentle  touches  of  the  knife  are  sufficient;  or,  what  is  better  and 
more  safe,  the  dissection  may  be  effected  with  the  steel  end  of  the  handle  of  the 
instrument  If  the  bladder  is  not  sufficiently  prominent,  it  should  be  rendered 
80  by  the  introduction  of  a  sound  through  the  urethra.  In  either  case,  it  is  a 
matter  of  paramount  importance  to  secure  the  organ  with  a  tenaculum  before  it 
is  incised,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  collapsing,  and  so  sinking  down  behind 
the  pubic  bones ;  an  occurrence  which  could  not  fail  greatly  to  embarrass  the 
subsequent  steps  of  the  operation.  A  puncture  is  next  made  into  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  viscus,  on  a  level  with  the  pubic  symphysis,  large  enough  to  admit 
the  index-finger  of  the  left  hand,  which  is  at  once  inserted,  and  used  as  a  searcher, 
to  ascertain  the  situation  and  volume  of  the  stone.  The  opening  is  afterwards 
enlarged,  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  to  any  extent  that  may  be  required ;  the 
forceps  are  introduced,  and  the  stone  is  seized  and  removed.  A  short  silver 
tube,  carefully  rounded  at  the  end,  and  pierced  with  numerous  apertures  at 'the 
sides,  is  now  conveyed  into  the  bladder,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  wound,  and 
secured  by  two  pieces  of  tape  fastened  to  a  broad  roller,  the  edges  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  opening  being  previously  approximated  by  several  points  of  the  twisted 
suture,  aided  by  adhesive  strips. 

Instead  of  the  above  procedure,  which  is  often  attended  with  much  inconve- 
nience and  risk,  the  best  plan  is  to  close  the  wound  in  the  bladder  accurately  by 
suture,  introduced  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  materially  with  the  serous 
investment  of  the  organ.  The  operation,  which  was  first  practised  by  Professor 
Bruns,  of  Tiibingen,  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  supersede  the  ordinary  and  more 
bazardons  procedure. 

The  supra-pubic  operation  was  first  performed,  in  this  country,  by  Professor 
Gibson,  of  this  city,  his  patient,  an  old*man,  dying  in  a  few  days  of  peritonitis,  the 
effect  of  urinary  effusion.  It  was  repeated,  not  long  after,  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Dr. 
McClellan.  Of  late  years,  it  has  been  resorted  to  in  numerous  instances  by  some 
of  our  other  sugeons,  but  not,  on  the  whole,  with  any  gratifying  results.  The 
largest  calculus  ever  removed  by  this  method  weighed  upwards  of  two  pounds,  its 
length  being  nearly  seven  inches,  its  breadth  four  inches,  and  its  thickness  nearly 
two  inches  and  a  half.  It  was  of  a  gourd-like  figure,  rough  on  the  surface,  and 
accurately  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the  bladder,  which  was  greatly  indurated  and 
hypertrophied.  The  patient,  who  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  died  on  the  eighth 
day  of  inflammation.     The  operator  was  Professor  Uytterhoeven,  of  Brussels. 

The  most  reliable  statistics  of  the  supra-pubic  operation  are  those  given  in  my 
Treatise  on  the  Urinary  Organs,  comprising  180  cases,  of  which  39,  or  1  in  4|, 
proved  fatal.  The  principal  causes  of  death  were  peritonitis  and  urinary  infiltra- 
tion. Fr^re  C6me  lost  19  cases  out  of  100,  and  Souberbielle  11  out  of  39.  Mr. 
Humphry,  of  England,  lately  collated  the  particulars  of  104  cases  of  this  opera- 
tion, of  which  31  proved  fatal,  or  1  in  3^. 

Inguinal,  Scrotal,  and  Labial  Lithotomy, — A  urinary  calculus  is  occasionally 
situated  on  the  outside  of  the  pelvis  in  a  prolapsed  bladder.  The  affection  is 
most  common  in  the  groin,  but  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  concretion 
descended  into  the  scrotum,  the  sciatic  notch,  the  labium,  or  even  the  perineum, 
as  in  the  remarkable  case  related  by  Hartmann.  The  tumor  which  is  thus 
formed  may  be  of  considerable  bulk,  especially  when  it  is  complicated  with  her- 
nia of  the  bowel,  and  is  either  of  very  firm  consistence,  or  soft  at  one  point,  and 
hard  at  another.  Sometimes  the  stone  is  lodged  partly  within  and  partly  with- 
out the  pelvis. 

The  symptoms  of  extra-pelvic  calculus  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
which  attend  ordinary  vesical  calculus.  The  urine  is  voided  with  great  difficulty, 
more  or  less. pain  is  experienced,  and  little  satisfaction  is  afforded  by  sounding. 
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In  general,  the  foreign  body  may  readily  be  detected  with  the  finger ;  when  a 
number  of  concretions  exist,  a  distinct  crackling  noise  maj  occasionally  be  elicited 
by  rubbing  them  against  each  other. 

The  proper  treatment  in  these  different  forms  of  calculus  conmsts  in  cutting 
down  upon  the  foreign  substance,  through  the  coats  of  the  prolapsed  bladder,  as 
it  lies  in  its  abnormal  situation,  in  effecting  extraction  with  the  finger,  scoop,  or 
forceps,  and  in  retaining  a  catheter  in  the  bladder  until  the  wound  is  nearlj 
healed,  lest  urinary  infiltration  should  occur.  When  the  concretion  projecu 
by  its  larger  extremity  into  the  pelvis,  it  may  be  necessary  to  perform  the  lateral 
or  supra-pubic  operation,  as  riddance  by  direct  incision  wOl  then  probably  be 
impracticable. 


QSNEBAL  BESULTS  OF  THE  DIITSBENT  BCETHODS  OF  UTHOTOMT. 

The  following  table  presents  the  general  results  of  the  more  important  opera- 
tions described  in  the  preceding  pages. 


Methoda. 

C&M«. 

Caret. 

DMthft. 

Ratio  of  df<atkii. 

Lateral  operation       .... 
Bilateral  method        .... 
Recto-vesical  section .... 
Supra-pnbic  operation 

5418 

207 

83 

180 

4829 

175 

67 

141 

589 
32 
16 
39 

1  10  9} 

I  in6)i 
liD5t\ 

Total     .... 

5888 

5212 

676 

lin8j 

STONE  IN  THE  BLADDER  OF  THE  FEMALE. 

Women  are  much  less  liable  to  urinary  calculi  than  men.  The  period  of  life 
at  which  they  are  most  prone  to  suffer  is  from  the  twentieth  to  the  fiftieth  year. 
The  symptoms  which  attend  the  affection,  and  the  effects  occasioned  by  it,  ut 
similar  to  those  which  characterize  it  in  the  other  sex. 

Stone  in  the  female  forms  more  frequently  than  in  the  male  upon  foreigo 
bodies,  either  developed  there  or  introduced  from  without.  Dr.  James  Blortoo, 
of  Scotland,  has  published  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  be  removed,  by  the 
lateral  operation,  from  a  woman  forty-seven  years  of  age,  three  calcoli  aod  a 
bone,  evidently  the  sequeloB  of  an  extra-uterine  conception. 

In  sounding,  the  patient  is  placed  upon  her  back,  on  the  edge  of  the  bed ; 
and  the  instrument,  a  short  steel  rod,  slightly  curved  at  the  extremity*  is  car- 
ried about  through  the  interior  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  explore,  if  necessary,  every 
recess  of  this  organ.  In  young  children,  the  finger  may,  if  deemed  advisable,  be 
inserted  into  the  rectum ;  but  in  grown  sulg'ects  it  is  idways  best  to  introduce  it 
into  the  vagina. 

Quite  a  number  of  cases  are  upon  record  in  which  calcoli  of  large  size  were 
spontaneously  expelled  from  the  female  bladder.  The  extrusion  is  sometimes 
effected  suddenly,  but,  in  general,  it  is  accomplished  slowly,  and  with  more  or  less 
pain  and  difficulty  in  voiding  the  urine.  Dr.  Walter  F.  Atlee  recently  showed  me 
a  rough,  ovoidal  calculus,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  its  smallest  diameter,  voided 
by  a  woman,  forty-five  years  of  age,  after  it  had  been  detained  in  the  urethra  for 
four  hours.  A  little  effort  with  the  finger  was  necessary  to  complete  the  extraion. 
Slight  incontinence  of  urine  followed,  but  disi^peared  in  a  very  short  time.  Case' 
of  the  spontaneous  expulsion  of  stones,  weighing  from  two  to  twelve  ounces,  hare 
been  recorded  by  Callot,  Molyneux,  Yelloby,  Middleton,  Klaudcr,  and  others. 

A  vesical  calculus  is  sometimes  discharged  through  the  vagina,  in  consequence 
of  ulceration  of  the  vesico- vaginal  septum.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  mentioaed  to 
me  by  Dr.  Dunlap,  of  Norristown,  a  woman,  aged  sixty-8ev<m,  aher  eight  days 
of  intense  suffering,  was  rid  in  this  manner  of  a  stone  weighing  three  ouAors» 
and  measuring  upwards  of  three  inches  in  its  long  diameter.  It  was  of  an 
ovoidal  shape,  of  a  lamellated  structure,  and  of  a  phosphatic  character.  For 
some  time  most  of  the  urine  passed  off  at  the  abnormal  opening,  and  assrijr 
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twetre  moDthe  elapsed  borore  it  fullj  reeumed  its  nattiral  ronte.     Tvo  years  and 

a  hair  afterwards,  Dr.  Dunlap  removed  two  small  calcnli  with  the  forceps.     The 

iroiuaD  is  now   seventy-five   years 

of  age,   and   there   is   still    slight  Pig-  B80. 

dribbling  of  urine  when  she  is  in 

the  erect  posture. 

The  common  plans  of  operation, 
for  tbe  removal  of  stone  from  the 
female  bladder,  are  dilatation  of  tbe 
nrethra,  crushing,  and  incision. 

The  method  by  dilatation  is  lia- 
ble to  be  followed  by  iucontinence 
of  nrine,  in  coneequence  of  which  it 
has  of  late  years  fallen  very  much 
into  disrepute.  It  is  more  particu- 
larly adapted  to  small  concretions, 
unaccompanied  by  any  serious  dis- 
ease of  the  urethra  and  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.  Tbe  dilatation 
may  be  effected  slowly  or  rapidly, 
by  means  of  instruments  especially 
contrived  for  the  purpose,  as  the  one 
sketched  at  fig.  530,  or  by  sponge 
tents,  bougies,  or  catheters.  I  com- 
monly nse  the  latter,  especially  at 
tbe  beginning,  and  one  of  gnm  is 
preferable  to  one  of  silver.  When 
the  stone  is  small,  the  necessary 

dilatation  may  be  effected  in  a  few  cwh™i  diutor. 

honrs,  or,  at  all  events,  in  a  few  days. 

Crushing  may  be  employed  when  the  stone  is  comparatively  soft,  and  yet  ro 
lai^e  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  extract  it  without  undue  dilatation  of  the 
urethra.  The  object  may  be  effected  either  with  a  small  pair  of  lithotomy  for- 
ceps, rather  narrower  than  common  in  the  blades,  or  with  any  of  the  ordinary 
lithotriptors. 

The  operation  of  lithotomy  is  easy  of  execution,  perfectly  free  from  danger  of 
hemorrhage,  and  not  liable  to  be  followed  by  incontinence  of  urine.  The  only 
instruments  which  are  required  for  its  performance  are  a  straight  staff,  five  inches 
in  length,  and  a  straight  probe-pointed  bistoury.     The  staff,  fig.  531,  being  intro- 


duced,  an  incision  is  made  directly  upwards  towards  the  pubic  symphysis,  ex- 
tending through  tbe  urethra  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  in  their  entire  length. 
The  opening  may  afterwards,  if  necessary,  be  dilated  with  the  finger  to  almost 
any  extent  that  may  be  required  for  the  safe  and  easy  extraction  of  the  calculus. 
When  the  concretion,  however,  is  of  unusaal  magnitude,  and  cannot  be  thus 
removed,  the  incision  may  be  extended  downwards  and  outwards  towards  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 

A  modification  of  the  above  operation,  consisting  of  dilatation  and  incision, 
may  sometimes  be  advantageonsly  employed.  After  dilatation  has  been  practised 
to  a  suificient  extent  to  admit  the  index-finger,  the  tube  is  divided  in  one  half  of 
its  length,  either  anteriorly  or  posteriorly,  according  to  the  judgment  of  tbe 
sargeon.     The  great  object  of  this  procedure  is  to  prevent  incontinence  of  urine. 
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A  stone  has  sometimes  been  extracted  throngh  an  incision  in  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  vagina,  constituting  what  is  called  vesico-vaginal  liUiolomy.  The  opera- 
tion, originally  performed  by  Rousset,  is  extremely  easy  of  execution,  but, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  fistule,  it  cannot  be  too  pointedly  con- 
demned. Should  the  necessities  of  the  case  render  such  interference  indispensable 
on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  calculus,  or  the  presence  of  disease  in  the  vnUa, 
the  edges  of  the  wound  should  immediately  be  approximated  by  wire  sutorea. 


FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  BLADDER. 


Fig.  532. 


Fig.  533. 


Forceps  for  extraeting  for^iga  bodies 
from  the  bladder. 


The  foreign  bodies  that  may  find  their  waj 
into  the  bladder  are  too  diversified  in  their  char- 
acter to  admit  of  any  very  precise  enumeration. 
The  most  common,  however,  as  well  as  the  most 
important,  are  balls,  pins,  needles,  fragments  of 
bone,  pieces  of  straw,  or  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  bits  of  catheters  and  bougies. 

Such  bodies  may  be  introduced  into  the  blad- 
der either  accidentally,  or  they  may  be  throst  ap 
designedly,  but  with  no  intention  of  leaving  them 
in  this  unfortunate  situation.  However  this  maj 
be,  the  effects  upon  the  foreign  substance  and  the 
bladder  are  generally  similar,  or,  at  any  rate,  if 
they  differ  at  all,  they  differ  only  in  a  very  sligkt 
degree.  The  extraneous  body  usually  becomes 
speedily  incrusted  with  earthy  matter,  sometimei 
attaining  a  large  bulk  in  a  few  months. 

Foreign  bodies,  introduced  lute  the  bladder, 
occasionally  perforate  its  wall,  and,  escaping  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  excite  fatal  inflammatton. 
The  likelihood  of  such  an  occurrence  will,  of 
course,  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  form  and 
consistence  of  the  extraneous  substance. 

The  extraneous  body,  if  small,  may  be  expelled 
spontaneously ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  most 
be  extracted  by  operation.  A  bullet  of  ordiaaiy 
size  might  b^  removed  simply  by  dilating  tlie 
urethra;  or,  this  failing,  by  Cooper's  forceps. 
When  the  foreign  body  refuses  to  come  away  of 
its  own  accord,  or  the  forceps  are  unavaiKofr, 
relief  must  be  attempted  by  the  lateral  operatioiL 

The  records  of  surgery  abound  in  instances  ia 
which  bits  of  gum-elastic  catheters  and  boagies 
were  extracted  from  the  bladder  by  means  of  kn- 
ceps,  an  excellent  pair  of  which  Is  represented  in 
figs.  532  and  533.  When  the  foreign  body  is  a 
pin  or  needle,  it  may  sometimes  be  entrapped  in 
the  eye  of  a  catheter,  as  in  the  memorable  case 
of  La  Motte. 


SECT.  m. — ^DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  UnKTHRA. 


fifALFORMATIONS. 


The  urethra  is  liable  to  a  variety  of  malformations,  wfaieh,  though  ezceedii^ 
rare,  ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  well  understood,  on  account  of  their  great  prac* 
tical  importance,  and  the  sad  effects  which  they  exert  upon  the  happiness  of  the 
poor  sufferer.     The  most  conunon  of  these  congenital  vices  are,  first,  dosoro  er 
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coDtraction  of  the  meatOB;  and,  Becondly,  abseDce,  coDtraction,  and  change  of 
fonn  or  the  urethra^ 

The  cxtenial  orifice  of  the  urethra  occasioually  deviates  from  ite  nonaal  sitaa- 
tioD,  lying  ranch  higher  up  or  lower  down  thau  usual ;  and  there  are  cases  where 
it  is  either  extremely  small,  or  altogether  occluded,  thus  interferiug  more  or  less 
completely  with  the  passage  of  the  nrine.  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  doable 
meatus,  in  neither  of  which,  however,  more  than  one  opened  into  the  urethra,  ^ 
the  other  ending  in  a  blind  pouch. 

The  urethra  may  be  absent,  aa  ia  exemplified  in  extrophy  of  the  bladder,  in 
which  both  the  urine  and  semen  are  discharged  above  the  pubes.     Authors  have 
described  what  they  call  a  donble  arethra,  hut  of 
BDcb  a  malformation  no  well  authenticated  case  Fig.  G31 

has  ever  been  reported.  Sometimes  the  canal  is 
bifid  or  cleft,  forming  a  kind  of  gutter,  running 
along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  penis,  and  consti- 
tuting what  is  denominated  epispadiai,  aa  seen  in 
fig.  534.  Occasionally,  again,  it  is  deficient  ia 
front,  bat  well  formed  behind,  terminating,  however, 
always  in  a  narrow  orifice,  admitting  of  an  imper- 
fect discharge  of  the  urine.  It  is  to  this  variety 
of  malformation  that  the  term  kt/pospadias  has 
been  applied. 

Some  of  these  defects  are.  of  coarse,  irreme- 
diable ;  others,  however,  admit  of  relief,  though 
generally  not  without  great  difficulty. 

Occlusion  of  the  external  meatas  always  de- 
mands prompt  interfereoco.  When  it  is  caused 
simply  by  a  duplicature  of  the  lining  membrane, 
forming  a  sort  of  hymen,  a  vertical  incision  in  the 
direction  of  the  natural  outlet  is  generally  all  that  Epiti«diH. 

is  required ;  the  edges  of  the  wound  being  kept 

asunder  by  means  of  a  bougie.  When  the  iraperforation  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  fibroas  tissue,  and  reaches  a  considerable  dititance  back,  the  opera- 
tion will  be  more  serious,  and  will  require  to  be  performed  with  a  trocar. 

Hypospadias  and  epispadias  are  defects  of  a  serious  character,  which,  besides 
greatly  inconveniencing  their  unhappy  subjects,  often  serve  as  causes  of  impo- 
tence. 

Sypospadiae  presents  itself  under  three  varieties  of  form,  of  which  the  most 
common,  as  well  as  the  most  simple,  is  the  one  in  which  the  urethra  opens  just 
behind  the  frenum.  In  the  second,  the  tube  opens  at  some  point  intermediate 
between  the  first  and  the  scrotum ;  and  in  the  third,  the  nretbra  terminates  at 
the  latter  organ,  which  is  cleft  at  the  middle  line. 

In  the  more  simple  variety  of  hypospadias,  a  cure  may  be  attempted  by  paring 
the  edges  of  the  fissure  and  uniting  them  by  means  of  interrupted  sutures  over 
a  catheter  introduced  into  the  bladder.  Any  part  that  may  remain  unclosed  may 
be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  same  mode  of  proceeding  is  adopted  when  the  fissure  exists  further  back, 
otily  that  it  will  be  neceesary,  in  addition,  to  establish  an  artificial  urethra  by 
means  of  a  trocar,  pushed  in  the  direction  of  the  natural  channel.  The  canal  is 
kept  pervious  by  a  catheter,  until  it  has  received  a  mucous  lining,  after  which 
tlic  instrument  should  be  worn  a  few  hours  every  day  for  a  number  of  months. 

The  treatment  for  epispadias  ia  conducted  upon  the  same  principle  as  that 
for  the  different  varieties  of  hypospadias  just  described.  In  a  case  under  Mr. 
Listen,  in  which  nearly  four  inches  of  the  urethra  were  exposed,  a  complete  cure 
was  effected  in  a  few  daye.  The  operation  consisted  in  paring  the  edges  of  the 
cleft  thoroughly,  and  putting  them  together  over  a  catheter,  by  means  of  many 
fointi  of  the  twisted  suture.  Union  by  the  first  intention  took  place  in  the 
entire  track,  except  near  the  pubes,  whore  a  very  minute  fistulous  opening  re- 
mamed,  through  which  not  more  than  a  drop  of  urine  oozed  duripg  micturition. 
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This  was  afterwards  closed  with  a  heated  needle.     The  organ  w**,  3  iZ  ■ 
spects,  and  for  all  purposes,  as  perfect  as  could  be  desired. 

LACERATION. 

The  urethra  is  liable  to  laceration  by  causes  acting  either  from  withom.  t-i 
within.     Under  the  first  head  may  be  comprised  falls,  blows,  aod  kiris  u{«: 
perineum,  or  the  perineum  and  penis;  under  the  second,  injury  d«*e  t^ 
lodgment  of  a  calculus,  the  violent  straining  which  attends  micturitkm  c  - 
ture,  and  the  rude,  forcible,  or  injudicious  use  of  catheters,  bougies,  ud  •-* 

Laceration  of  this  canal  occasionally  takes  place  under  a  rident  «?*' 
especiaUj  if  the  penis,  while  in  this  condition,  happens  to  be  fitrn^  aonufs. 
against  a  hard,  resisting  body.     The  accident  has  also  been  known  t«  * 
daring  couTalescence,  a^r  attacks  of  fcTcr.     The  rent  maj  be  limited  t 
mucous  membrane,  or  it  may  involve  along  with  it  all  the  tissues  wbkb  . 
vene  between  the  canal  and  the  external  surface. 

The  symptoms  are  generally  suflBciently  characteristic      The  mo£t  pRr_  ■ 
are,  pain  in  the  affected  part,  hemorrhage,  inability  to  void  the  urtoe,  y 
discharge  of  this  fluid  in  a  small  and  imperfect  manner,  disooloratioQ  < 
perineum,  or  of  the  perineum,  scrotum,  and  penis,  and   great  difficohj, 
utter  impossibility,  of  introducing  the  catheter.     The  patient  is  weak  toe 
perhaps  sick  at  the  stomach,  and  labors  under  all  the  effects  of  a  severe  kt  • 

The  treatment  must  be  prompt  and  decisive,  as  there  is  great  danger «' 
tration  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  perineum  and  scrotum,  from  the  esn* 
the  urine.    If  the  rent  is  small,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  pass  a  » 
into  the  bladder,  one  being  selected  that  is  rather  over  than  under  the  ic^ 
size.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  injury  is  very  extensive,  or,  if  some  hf»cn 
elapsed  since  its  occurrence,  and  the  symptoms  indicate  nrinary  infiltn:- . 
time  is  to  be  lost  in  making  numerous  and  deep  incisions  into  the  affectc«i 
In  conjunction  with  this  treatment,  local  bleeding,  purgatives,  the  wara 
anodynes,  fomentations,  and  poultices  may  be  advantageously  employed. 

HEMOREHAQE. 

Hemorrhage  of  the  urethra,  although  uncommon,  is  always  aJannisg  ' 
patient,  and  often  a  source  of  much  embarrassment  to  the  practitioner.    1:  - 
present  itself  under  two  varieties  of  form,  the  spontaneous  and  the  tratnu 
which  the  latter  is  the  more  frequent. 

Spontaneous  hemorrhage  is  met  with  chiefly  in  elderly  and  middle-af^: 
sons,  who  hare  led  a  life  of  irregularity  and  debauch.  It  occaaionaDj  ( 
during  a  violent  erection  of  the  penis. 

Traumatic  hemorrhage,  on  the  contrary,  usually  depends  upon  direct  v. 
as,  for  instance,  that  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  urinary  concn.^'tion.  tbf 
duction  of  instruments,  or  attempts  to  force  a  stricture.     It  is  a  verr  r.  - 
consequence  of  injury  of  the  perineum.     The  bleeding,  howewer  iadu-. 
seldom  copious. 

Hemorrhage  of  the  urethra  rarely  requires  surgical  interference;   h  ' 
cases  it  either  ceases  spontaneously,  or  it  is  easily  arrested  bj  rt'pa««*   - 
horizontal  position  upon  a  hair  mattress,  by  iced  drinks,  and  by  pre5«*niv 
few  minutes,  upon  the  perineum,  directly  opposite  to  the  part  from  whi* 
blood  proceeds.     A  cold  enema  sometimes  puts  a  sudden  stop  to  it,     C» 
astringent  injections  into  the  urethra,  thrown  high  up,  are  also  beneficial    V» 
the  case  is  obstinate,  compression  may  be  made  by  means  of  a  large  c%' 
introduced  into  the  bladder,   and   supported   with   a  bandage,    a   fine' 
adhesive  strips.     The  most  efficient  internal  remedies  are  gallic  aeid  uii 
acetate  of  lead,  in  combination  with  opium.     Alum,  given  in  large  doces^  i* 
useful.     In  very  obstinate  cases,  recourse  may  be  had  to  spirits  of  tujp< 
and  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  in  doses  of  ten  drops  each,  Rp- 
every  hour. 


> 
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FOREIGN  BODIES. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  urethra  may  be  arranged  under  two  heads :  1st,  those 
which  descend  from  the  urinary  bladder,  or  which  are  developed  in  the  canal 
itself;  and,  2dly,  substances  forced  into  the  urethra  throngh  its  natural  orifice. 

1.  Foreign  Bodies  which  descend  frofm  the  Bladder,  or  are  developed  in  the 
Urethra, — Most  of  the  substances  which  descend  into  the  urethra  from  the 
bladder,  are  simply  earthy  concretions,  which  are  developed  either  in  the  latter 
organ,  in  the  prostate  glimd,  or  in  the  kidneyst  Sometimes,  however,  thej  con- 
sist of  articles  which  were  origiDally  admitted  through  the  urethra,  and  which 
have  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  force  impressed  upon  them  by  the  bladder 
in  micturition,  taken  a  retrograde  course.  The  concretion  may  be  developed  in 
the  urethra  itself,  but  this  is  rare. 

The  passage  of  a  calculos  from  the  bladder  along  the  urethra  is  frequently 
productive  of  great  inconvenience  and  distress.  The  intromission  is  generally 
sudden  and  unexpected,  taking  place  while  the  patient  is  engaged  in  micturition. 
It  is  instantly  followed  by  an  interruption  of  the  stream  of  urine,  an  urgent 
desire  to  empty  the  bladder,  severe  straining,  more  or  less  pain,  and  a  sensa  of 
burning  or  tearing  in  the  urethra.  If  the  substance  is  small,  it  may  be  expelled 
in  a  few  minutes ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  disproportionately  bulky,  it  may  be 
permanently  arrested,  and  give  rise  to  severe  suffering,  accompanied  by  retention 
of  urine,  painful  erections,  and  probably,  also;  by  slight  hemorrhage  from  lacera- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  symptoms  which  attend  the  passage  of  a  calculus  along  the  urethra  may 
be  simulated  by  those  produced  by  other  causes ;  therefore,  to  establish  the 
diagnosis  it  is  necessary  to  institute  a  careful  examination  with  the  finger  and 
the  catheter.  When  the  substance  is  situated  far  back,  as  in  the  membranous  or 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  the  exploration  must  be  conducted  with  the 
^u^t  in  the  rectum.  In  using  the  catheter,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  sab- 
stance  is  not  pushed  back  into  the  bladder.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  when 
the  calculus  has  escaped  from  the  urethra  and  lodged  in  the  subjacent  structures, 
the  instrument  may  fail  to  detect  it,  even  when  it  is  of  large  size. 

A  calculus,  after  having  remained  in  the  urethra  for  an  indefinite  period,  some- 
times effects  its  own  expulsion  by  exciting  absorption,  and,  finally,  ulceration  of 
the  surrounding  tissues. 

When  the  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tube,  and 
obstructs  the  flow  of  urine,  the  safest  plim  is  to  push  it  back  into  the  bladder ; 
whereas,  if  it  is  comparatively  small,  or  unusually  rough,  it  should  be  removed. 
Before  doing  this,  however,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  favor  its  expulsion  by 
dilating  the  urethra.  Occasionally  extrusion  may  be  effected  by  injections  of 
sweet  oil,  ov  by  closing  the  prepuce,  and  holding  it  tightly  while  the  patient  is 
making  a  powerful  effort  at  micturition,  at  the  same  time  that  pressure  is  applied 
along  the  under  surface  of  the  urethra,  to  urge  on  the  foreign  body. 

When  the  calculus  occupies  the  spongy  portion  of  the  tube,  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
tracted, whatever  maybe  its  size  or  form,  provided  it  cannot  be  extruded  during 
micturition.  When  it  is  situated  near  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  it  may  be 
removed  with  a  pair  of  narrow-bladed  dissecting  forceps,  but  when  it  lies  far 
back  in  the  canal,  a  wire-loop,  as  originally  suggested  by  Marini,  may  be  used. 
The  only  objection  to  this  instrument  is  the  difficulty  of  passing  it  behind  the 
concretion,  which,  when  large  enough  to  lodge,  usually  fills  up  the  entire  passage. 


Fig.  535. 

^  6  y-^ 


Bonnet's  artlcolated  seoop. 


When  these  simple  means  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  urethral  forceps, 
of  which  there  is  a  great  variety.     The  one  to  which  I  give  the  preference  is  the 
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articnlaled  s^op,  fig.  535,  of  Bonnet,  of  Lyons,  bat  it  is  ftppliaUe  •-.'■  t 
small  sabstances.  It  is  armed  with  a  stylet,  and  ia  fomiahrd  wiU>  t  m 
seizing  and  fixing  the  foreign  body.  The  instnunent,  well  oiled,  it  hr -j.. 
contact  irith  the  concretion,  when  its  blades  are  expanded  over  Jt,  sod  m-w 
effected  in  the  most  slow  and  gentle  manner,  to  preveot  iojnry  of  Uir  Kt 
membrane.  Fig.  536  represents  Hunter's  forceps,  as  Improved  t^wnmac 
geoDs,  for  removing  nretnral  calcnli. 


,  Hb.  (36. 


4.5 


Crushing  is  applicable  only  when  the  calcalas  is  soft  and  friabl«  :  hoi  t>  - 
<sn  hardly  ever  be  known  beforehand,  it  is  rarely  available.  The  qk-m. 
moreover,  ia  Geldom  safe. 

£jviiion,  which  becomes  necessary  when  extraction  fails,  varies  areci^ 
the  situation  of  the  foreign  body.  When  the  concretion  is  lodged  in  ii»  f- 
tatic  or  membranous  part  of  the  tube,  it  is  performed  very  mach  after  Ib»  ai- 
of  Ceisus,  in  cutting  on  the  gripe,  the  left  index-finger  being  inserte<1  ix-' 
rectum,  to  protect  the  tube  from  barm,  and  a  small  incision  being  made  J 
direction  of  the  raphe  of  the  perineum. 

When  the  calcnlna  is  impacted  in  the  navicular  fossa,  or  even  farther  twrt - 
extraction  may  generally  be  easily  effected  with  the  forceps  represenH^f  a; 
53T.  Or,  this  failing,  an  incision  may  be  made  over  it,  along  the  lowtTpr 
the  nrethra,  where  this  tube  corresponds  with  the  head  of  the  penis. 


Fig.  537. 


When  tbe  foreign  body  lies  in  that  portion  of  the  nrethra  wbid  imiiww 
with  the  scrotum,  incision  should  be  practised  with  great  caution,  froM  tW  ^ 
that  it  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  infiltration  of  nrine,  uid  all  the  bad  na* 
quenees  of  this  accident.  In  such  a  cose,  I  wonid  advise  immediate  ranrra 
tion  of  the  wound  with  nitrate  of  silver,  to  favor  tbe  deposit  of  lymph,  aad  - 
avoidance  of  micturition  until  the  parts  have  become  fully  coasolidaied.  i^ 
instead  of  this,  an  incision  might  be  made  through  the  skin  and  cellolar  im^ 
over  the  tumor,  and  the  wound  stuffed  with  lint.  The  rcqaisite  amoaat  «f  > 
flammation  having  been  excited,  the  operation  is  completed  hy  dividtBg  'M 
parietes  of  the  urethra  in  the  usual  manner. 

i.  Foreign  Bodies  inlroduced  from  vnlhout. — Of  foreigo   bodies 
into  the  nrethra  from  without,  the  nnmber  and  variety  are  quite  o< 
The  occurrence  is  sometimes  fortnltoos,  but  more  Ireqnently  it  takes  plaee 
desij 
Stan 
tod 
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they  are  situated  very  far  back,  be  usually  readily  extracted  with  a  pair  of  delicate 
forceps,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  represented  in  fig.  532. 

MORBID  SENSIBILITY. 

This  affection  consists  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  an  exaltation  of  the  natural 
sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra.  It  is  quite  frequent  in  both 
sexes,  but  is  much  more  common  in  men  than  in  women. 

It  is  nol  always  easy,  or  even  possible,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  exciting 
causes  of  this  affection,  so  diversified  are  they  in  their  character.  In  the  male 
it  is  often  dependent  upon  the  effects  of  gonorrhoea  and  gleet,  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  and  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland ;  and,  in  both  sexes,  upon  disor- 
der of  the  bladder,  kidneys,  ureters,  anus,  and  rectum.  Morbid  sensibility  of 
the  urethra  sometimes  attends  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  other  derangement 
of  the  uterus,  vagina,  and  vulva.  A  morbid  state  of  the  urine  may  not  only 
induce  it,  but  maintain  it  for  an  indefinite  period.  Of  all  the  causes,  however, 
onanism  and  inordinate  sexual  indulgence  are,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  most 
common. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  subject  to  great  diversity,  both  as  it  respects 
their  nature  and  degree.  In  the  more  simple  forms,  there  is  merely  an  exalta- 
tion of  the  normal  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane.  When  the  affection  is 
more  fully  developed,  the  local  distress  is  not  only  more  severe  but  often  extends 
to  the  surrounding  parts,  as  the  perineum,  groin,  anus,  pubes  and  genital 
organs.  The  bladder  also  suffers  sometimes  sympathetically,  and  at  other  times 
from  a  positive  extension  of  the  disease.  Occasionally  the  symptoms  resemble 
those  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  When  the  disease  exists  in  this  aggravated  form, 
there  is  always  marked  disorder  of  the  general  health  When  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  tube  is  involved,  seminal  emissions  are  apt  to  take  place.  The  urine 
is  variously  altered  in  its  properties  ;  in  general,  it  contains  an  undue  quantity 
of  mucus,  and  not  unfrequently  it  exhibits,  under  the  microscope,  different  de- 
posits, especially  oxalate  of  lime  and  phosphates. 

The  best  mode  of  determining  the  precise  nature  of  this  disorder  is  the  intro- 
duction of  the  catheter.  One  of  medium  size  is  selected,  and  is  passed  with  the 
greatest  care  and  gentleness.  By  this  means  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the  extent 
and  degree  of  the  sensibility,  and  also  whether  there  is  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  or  disease  of  the  bladder.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  healthy  urethra  is  often  extremely  sensitive  on  the  first  intro- 
duction of  a  catheter. 

The  true  pathology  of  this  disease  is  not  accurately  determined.  There  is  no' 
doubt  that  it  is  occasionally  caused  by  inflammation,  either  subacute  or  chronic 
in  its  charaeter ;  but  very  frequently  it  appears  to  be  owing  merely  to  an  exalta- 
tion of  the  normal  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  one  of  the  first  objects  should  be  to  find  and 
remove  the  exciting  cause.  In  general,  marked  relief  will  follow  the  use  of 
antiphlogistics,  assisted  by  the  exhibition  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  either  alone 
or  in  union  with  uva  ursi  and  hop-tea,  mild  laxatives,  and  anodyne  injections, 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead,  Goulard's  extract,  sul- 
phate of  sine,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  The  general  health  should  be  attended  to. 
The  introduction  of  a  full-sized  catheter,  at  first  once  and  afterwards  twice  a  day, 
will  sometimes  be  productive  of  the  best  results.  In  this  way,  moreover,  the 
affected  surface  may  be  directly  medicated ;  the  dilute  ointments  of  nitrate  of 
mercury  and  belladonna  are,  especially  if  used  in  combination,  entitled  to  the 
first  rank  in  the  list  of  this  class  of  remedies.  When  there  are  involuntary  sem- 
inal emissions,  hardly  anything  short  of  cauterization  of  the  prostatic  and  mem- 
branous portions  of  the  urethra  will  be  likely  to  succeed.  Whatever  mode  of 
treatment  be  adopted,  the  patient  should  refrain  from  sexual  indulgence  and  ex- 
ercise on  horseback. 

The  best  internal  remedy,  when  there  is  no  appreciable  local  cause  for  the 
disease,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  bromide  of  potassium,  given  in  solution,  in  doses 
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varying  from  eight  to  ten  grains  three  times  a  day.      It  seeau  to  ac;  ■•  i  ^^ 
tire,  aad  to  make  a  direct  impressioD  opoQ  the  affected  pait^ 

NBtJRALOla- 

It  is  not  Burprising  that  the  escretory  canal  of  the  arine  sbfal<i  U  1.  - 
neuralgia,  eepecially  when  we  coneider  its  etractare  and  faurtiun^.  aad  ::*  ^iz 
sources  of  irritation  to  which  it  is  subject  The  disease  is  mvii  r-  co*  • 
after  the  age  of  paberty,  iu  persons  of  a  neirons  excitable  temptnoji-L  1 
much  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females. 

ItB  origiu  is  generally  obscure.  It  may  be  caused  by  external  bjoiy.  -—^  ■ 
or  frequent  sexual  intercourse.  It  is  sometimes  depeadeat  un  a  fr.mji>-.f  . 
pregnation  of  the  system. 

The  pain  is  of  a  sharp,  pricking  character,  darting  about  in  ditTt-mi  c- 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning;   it  often  remits  or  iotenuit^  for  a  f<ic  - 
and  then  recurs  with  its  former  Tiolence;  it  is  generally  atteodt^d  vitL  '^«- 
able  Boreness  of  the  urethra  and  penis,  a  frequent  desire  to  mictnraic,  tcji  - . 
ing  in  voiding  urine.     In  some  cases  the  disease  is  periodica]. 

The  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  upon  the  same  priociples  aa  that  «f  ^  -. 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  cause  is,  of  course,  if  possible,  rrBtu'"  • 
which  recourse  is  had  to  quinine,  arseDic,  strychnia,  aod  aconite.  V.". 
affection  is  of  a  pnrely  miasmatic  origin,  no  other  treatmeut  id  generaliT  n 
In  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  qninine  alone  will  oftt^D  sptidllT  rf 
cure.  In  obstinate  cases,  valerianate  of  iron  sometimes  socceeds  whts  ... 
remedies  fail. 

Littie  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  local  treatment  During  tfae  par^'ST^ 
peuis  may  be  immersed  in  warm  water,  or  fomented  with  hot  cloiLd  icf'-r 
with  laudanum.  Teratria  and  belladoDna  ointment  is  ocoasionall;  uf  ^- 
In  some  cases  I  have  witnessed  good  effects,  ecpeciallr  iu  cold  »ea.'rr 
making  the  patient  constantly  carry  his  penis  in  a  thick  flannel  stall  t<  ;- 
it  from  atmospheric  vicissitudes.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  all  ^<ax*- 
course  should  be  avoided. 

FOLTPOID  TUMORS. 

These  tumors  occur  in  both  sexes,  and  in  different  portions  of  the  nn-tiA 
the  male,  the  most  common  site  is  the  antt/ritrf  |c." 
Fig.  538.  the  tube,  just  behind  the  urinary  meatus.      In  '• 

they  are  also  generally  situated  £>uperficiali_i ,  ~ 
times  projecting  beyond  the  external  orifice  ■■; 
urethra. 

In  the  male,  these  growths  are  generally  smiJ 
volume  rarely  exceeding  that  of  an  apple-^ecd. 
are  of  a  soft,  spongy  consistence,  of  a  red  color. ... 
a  pyriform,  conical,  or  spherical  shape,  their  atuc 
being  usually  bya  small  pedicle.  In  g«Mier«l.  ik- 
fiolitary,  but  I  rccollectone  instance  in  whii-fa  tlien  • 
not  less  than  three,  situated  close  together.  T 
surface  is  sometimes  perfectly  smooth,  at  other  : 
slightly  granulated,  rough,  or  studded  with  viU:- 
In  regard  to  their  structure,  they  consist  of  a  C'' 
or  cellulo-vascular  substance,  invested  by  a  proloar^ 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra.  A  gouc 
of  this  variety  of  morbid  growth  is  alTordod  t^  6f 
from  Thompson. 

These  polypoid  tumors  are  generally  free  fna  p 
in  which  respect  they  differ  remarkably  Tram  tkt 
cular  growths  in  and  around  the  female  un-tLr*     T 
FuItp  or  (h*  anthn.  are  usually  attended  by  i 
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thej  Beldom  materially  obstruct  micturition.  Their  development  is  tardj  and 
insidioQs,  and  they  usually  manifest  no  disposition  to  reappear  after  extirpation. 
When  deep-seatedy  they  may  exist  for  years,  without  the  possibility  of  detection. 
The  removal  of  these  excrescences  is  best  effected  by  excision  with  the  knife 
or  scissors.  The  surface  should  always  be  touched  immediately  after  with  nitrate 
of  silver  or  sulphate  of  copper.  When  situated  low  down  in  the  urethra  they 
may  sometimes  be  caught  in  the  loop  of  a  silver  wire,  especially  when  they  have 
a  very  narrow  pedicle. 

STRICTURE. 

A  stricture  is  a  diminution  of  the  caliber  of  the  urethra,  either  of  a  transient 
or  permanent  character.  The  affection,  in  the  former  case,  commonly  depends 
upon  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  tube,  and  is  heuce  known  by  the  name  of 
spasmodic  stricture ;  it  lasts  only  for  a  short  time,  is  paroxysmal  in  its  nature, 
and  often  disappears  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as  it  comes  on.  In  the  latter, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  always  caused  by  an  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  lining  mem- 
brane and  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue  of  the  urethra,  where  a  portion  of  this 
substance  remains,  and  ultimately  becomes  organized.  To  this  form  of  coarcta- 
tion, to  which  the  succeeding  remarks  will  be  limited,  the  term  organic  is  usually 
applied,  and,  as  signifying  the  same  thing,  the  word  permanent  is  occasionally 
employed. 

Organic  stricture  presents  itself  In  various  forms.  Thus,  it  may  be  simple  or 
complicated,  common  or  traumatic,  partial  or  complete,  soft  or  callous,  dilatable 
or  undilatable,  permeable  or  impermeable,  recent  or  old ;  terms  which  sufficiently 
explain  themselves. 

Much  diversity  prevails  in  relation  to  the  seat,  number,  form^  consistence,  and 
extent  of  organic  strictures. 

No  part  of  the  urethra,  except,  perhaps,  the  prostatic,  is  entirely  exempt  from 
this  disease.  The  results  of  my  observations  lead  me  to  infer  that  the  affection 
is  most  common,  first,  in  that  portion  of  the  urethra  which  is  comprised  between 
the  scrotum  and  the  head  of  the  penis ;  secondly,  at  the  membranous  part  of  the 
tube,  or  at  the  junction  of  this  and  the  bulbous  part ;  and,  lastly,  at  the  anterior 
extremity  within  a  few  lines  of  the  meatus.  Stricture  at  the  prostatic  portion 
of  the  canal  is  altogether  an  imaginary  occurrence. 

The  seat  of  this  disease  has  been  very  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Henry 
Thompson,  of  London.  The  number  of  specimens  inspected  by  him  was  270, 
embracing  320  distinct  strictures.  Of  these,  215,  or  67  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
number,  were  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  membranous-  and  spongy  portions 
and  its  vicinity;  61,  or  16  per  cent.,  in  the  centre  of  the  spongy  portion;  and 
54,  or  17  per  cent,  at  the  external  orifice,  and  within  two  inches  and  a  half  be- 
hind this  point.  In  226  cases,  the  stricture  was  single,  and  in  185  of  these  it 
was  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  membranous  portion,  and  in  24,  in  the 
anterior. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  there  eidsts  but  one  stricture ;  frequently,  however, 
I  have  seen  two,  and  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  three,  and  even  four. 
Hunter  saw  an  instance  of  six,  Lallemand  of  seven,  Colot  of  eight. 
A  very  common  form  of  stricture  is  that  in  which  the  urethra  exhibits  the  ap- 

Eearance  as  if  a  thread  or  piece  of  twine  had  been  tied  round  it.  It  may  em- 
race  the  entire  circumference  of  the  tube,  as  in  fig.  539,  or  only  a  part  of  it,  and 
varies  in  its  antero-posterior  extent  from  half  a  line,  or  even  less,  to  several  inches. 
I  have  seen  the  contraction  involve  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  canal. 

A  very  rare  form  of  the  disease,  called  the  bridle  stricture,  fig.  540,  is  occa- 
Eionally  met  with.  In  this  variety,  the  urethra  is  obstructed  by  a  small,  narrow 
band  stretched  across  the  tube  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Sometimes  it  is 
arranged  so  as  to  divide  the  passage  into  two  parts. 

The  contracted  portion  may  be  soft  and  clastic,  or  hard  and  firm,  according  to 
the  duration  of  the  disease,  and  the  degree  of  transformation  of  the  effused 
lymph,  upon  whose  presence  it  essentially  depends. 
Are  strictures  of  the  urethra  ever  impermeable  f    Much  has  been  said  and 
VOL.  II,— 48 
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writteo  npon  this  subject,  especiallj  of  Ut«,  and  it  is,  therefore,  ts^  :?^-a 
that  the  meaoing  of  the  term  should  be  clearlj  defined ,  and  sccnWch  k>:--- 


fm 
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As  long  as  a  strictare  admits  of  the  discharge  of  urine,  it  otonoi,  ia  ik>  ~ 
Eense  of  the  term,  be  considered  as  impermeable,  althoug;h  it  may  tw  nvf«.v' 
by  the  bougie,  sound,  or  catheter.  A  stricture  that  is  inipermnble  to  r 
V try  uncommon ;  nevertheless,  it  occasionally  occurs,  both  in  the  malf  aad>.- 
It  has  been  asserted  that  there  is  no  stricture  that  is  impermeaJtle  to  an  .- 
ment  of  some  kind  or  other ;  that  whenever  there  is  room  enoagli  for  tht  j^-- 
of  urine,  there  is  space  enongh  foe  the  introduction  of  a  bougie  or  prolv  ' 
that,  when  the  surgeon  fails  to  accompliBh  his  object,  his  want  of  suce«c  e  i' 
bntable  rather  to  his  own  awkwardness  than  to  Uie  nature  of  the  obetrwox 

But  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  stricture  is  ignored  by  certain  paibokfv--- 
no  means  proves  that  it  does  not  exist  The  urethra,  for  example,  euv  i:-  ~ 
a  zigzag  direction,  or  there  may  be  a  maltiplicity  of  cowtations.  fo  trr 
changing  the  natural  relations  of  the  tube  as  to  ofTer  an  JDSunnoantablr  •v>--- 
to  the  passage  of  the  smallest  ioBtrament  in  the  hands  of  the  iiKi*it  adru'  > 
Hccomplished  operator;  bnt  I  go  farther,  and  assert,  upon  the  testimony i/- 
soiial  experience,  that  there  is  a  class  of  strictures,  the  result  of  ordinary  o: 
which,  while  they  admit  of  the  flow  of  urine,  slowly  and  impcrfecilj  it  m 
do  not  permit  the  introduction  of  any  instrument,  however  small,  inio'iLi-  tu   ' 

The  symptoms  of  stricture,  considered  generally,  are,  a  diminution  uf  th<  f 
of  urine,  which  is  usually  spiral,  forked,  or  dribbling ;  frequent,  slow,  n£  - 
cult  micturition,  often  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed  by  a  sense  of  kW: 
a  discharge  of  thin,  gleety  matter  from  the  urethra  ;  uneasiness  about  ihr 
perineum,  and  anus ;  pain  in  coition ;  noctamal  emissions ;  elongation  and  >' 
ening  of  the  penis  ;  and  hardness  at  the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  detectibit  tn 
finger.  During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  patient  is  liable  to  be  Bw-' 
with  swelling  of  the  testicle,  chordee,  hemorrhoids,  hernia,  and  rptenlioa  >' 
continence  of  arine.  The  general  health  is  variously  affected,  and  the  rUc 
exposure,  fatigue,  intemperance,  or  irregularity  in  eating,  ia  sure  to  be  fui ' 
by  an  exacertxition  of  the  local  suffering. 

Although  the  above  symptoms  are,  in  genera],  sufficiently  denolive  of  tk' 
nature  of  the  disease,  they  can,  nevertheless,  not  be  regarded  as  patho^iMi- 
To  estaUish  an  unequivocal  dia^osia,  the  urethra  mast  be  explored  ritk  * ' 
instrument.  The  one  which  I  usually  select  for  this  purpose  is  a  comaioa  f' 
catheter,  of  moderate  size,  and  a  little  conical  at  the  extremity,  which  i*  pi* 
down  the  tube,  first  to  the  obstruction,  then  into  it,  and,  lastly,  if  posaihk,  fact 
it.  In  this  manner  an  idea  is  easily  obtained  of  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  ^~ 
ture,  as  well  as  of  its  consistence.  When  greater  accuracy  is  reqoired,  I  v 
wax  bougie,  which  is  carried  slowly  down  to  the  obstrnctioo,  i^mib  teaclA 
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wbteh  the  penis  is  polled  sligbtlj  forward,  over  it,  and  a  mark  made  upon  it  with 
the  thumb-nail  immediately  in  front  of  the  bead  of  the  organ.  This  will  indicate 
the  precise  distance  of  the  stricture  from  the  external  orifice  of  the  urethra.  I 
nerer  employ  tbo  graduated  bougie,  like  that  represented  in  fig.  541,  and  so  much 

Fig.  Ml. 


used  by  the  French  surgeons.  The  gutta-percha  bougie  is  liable  to  break  in  the 
urethra,  and  should,  therefore,  be  avoided.  All  examinations  of  this  kind  should 
be  conducted  with  t^e  utmost  gentleness  and  deliberation.  By  slow  and  cautions 
manipulations,  the  point  of  an  instrument  may  often  be  inainnated  into  the  tight- 
est Btrictnre,  or  into  one  so  tender  and  irritable  as  to  resent  every  attempt  at 
coercion. 

A  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  nature,  seat,  and  extent  of  a  stricture,  may 
sometimes  be  acquired  by  the  application  of  the  thumb  and  finger  along  the  under 
surface  of  the  penia.  These  remarks  ore,  of  course,  chiefly  applicable  to  strictures 
of  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra. 

The  pathological  effects  of  stricture  deserve  particular  study.     The  affection 
seldom  exists  long  without  giving  rise  to  disease  in  the 
adjoioing  and  associated  parts.     The  ^rgans  which,  be-  Fig-  S^^- 

■idea  the  urethra,  are  most  liable  to  suffer,  are  the  pros- 
tate gland,  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  kidneys.  The  testes, 
penis,  seminal  vesicles,  perineum,  and  rectum,  also  not 
nnfrequently  participate  in  the  evils  consequent  upon 
the  malady. 

An  occasional,  as  well  as  a  most  serious,  effect  of 
stricture  is  a  dilatation  of  the  urethra  behind  the  seat 
of  the  obstruction,  as  represented  in  fig.  542.  This  is 
evidently  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  urine  is 
habitually  impelled  against  the  stricture.  The  canal 
in  front  of  the  obstruction  is  either  normal,  diminished, 
or  dilated. 

Another  consequence  of  stricture  is  the  development 
of  fistule  in  the  perineum,  caused  by  ulceration  or  rup- 
ture of  the  mucous  membrane  behind  the  seat  of  the 
obstruction,  and  the  escape  of  a  small  quantity  of  nrine 
into  the  snbjacent  tissues. 

The  most  common  lesion  of  the  prostate,  in  tight, 
callous,  and  protracted  stricture,  is  inflammation  of  the     tauav^lt  ib«"t«be'behiud 
substance  of  the  organ,  eventuating  occasionally  in  the     tba  sbiinieUoB. 
development  of  an  abscess,  the  formation  of  calculous 

concretions,  or  in  great  atrophy.  Sometimes  the  gland  is  converted  into  a  mem* 
braoons  pouch. 

The  bladder,  in  confirmed  cases,  soon  becomes  hypertrophied,  and  finally  sac- 
culated. There  is  also  not  unfreqnently  a  remarkable  proncness  to  the  develop- 
meot  of  urinary  calculL 

The  most  common  lesions  of  the  ureters  are  inflammation  of  their  lining  mem- 
brane, suppuration  and  deposits  of  lymph,  and  irregular  dilatation  of  their  caliber. 
Their  parietes  are  often  greatly  thickened. 

Tbe  kidneys  are  variously  affected.  Inflammation  frequently  occurs  at  as 
early  period,  and  gradually  progresses  until  it  ends  in  serious  mischief,  if  not  in 
total  ruin,  of  the  affected  structures.  The  adjoining  sketch,  fig.  543,  strikingly 
illustrates  the  effects  of  stricture  of  the  urethra  upon  the  rest  of  Ibe  urinary 
organs.  The  prostate  gland  is  completely  destroyed,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder  is  removed  by  ulceration,  the  ureter  is  immensely  enlarged,  and  the 
kidney  is  conrorted  into  a  mere  shell,  filled  at  the  time  of  the  dissection  with 
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puralent  matter.     The  drawing  is  tiom  a  specimeii  in  the  pathological  coUection 
of  the  New  York  Hospital. 


SiHU*  or  tba  kidni>r,  bliidder,  nntsr,  ud  proidte  gliDd,  ttaa  •Itltliin  of  (h<  nntbn. 

The  causes  of  strictnre  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  two  heads,  the 
traumatic  and  the  pathological.  Of  these,  the  latter  are  by  far  the  more  rom- 
mon.  The  particular  kind  of  injury  is  generally  a  blow,  fall,  or  kick  npon  the 
perineum,  eventuating  in  a  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  lining  membrane,  or  of 
this  membrane  and  the  subjacent  tissues.  A  bad  stricture  sometimes  results 
from  violence  inflicted  by  a  catheter  or  a  bougie.  The  cicatrice  left  after  litho- 
tomy has  sometimes  been  succeeded  by  obstinate  coutraction. 

Of  the  pathological  causes  of  stricture  by  far  the  most  frequent  is  gonorrhoB. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  stimulating  injections,  employed  too  early  in  ibis 
disease,  are  capable  of  producing  the  affection ;  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  hot  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  occurrence  is  much  less  frequent  than  is  generally  imigioed. 

Finally,  stricture  is  occasioDally  produced  by  chancre  of  the  urethra.  Tbs 
Dbstmction,  wheu  thus  indnced,  is  generally  situated  at  the  anterior  extremitj 
of  the  canal,  at  or  just  behind  the  external  orifice. 

The  prognoaU  is  variable.  Stricture,  if  taken  in  baud  before  it  has  bwome 
hard  or  firm,  or  while  it  is  still  recent,  and  before  it  has  given  rise  to  any  serions 
lesion  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  is,  in  general,  neither  dangerous  nor  difficult  of 
cure.  When,  however,  it  has  made  considerable  progress,  offers  much  resistaan 
to  the  pass^e  of  the  urine,  and  has  excited  inflammation  fn  the  neighboring 
organs,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  very  serious  affection,  liable,  if  permilied  (o 
proceed,  to  be  followed  by  the  worst  consequences.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may 
be  stated  that  a  recent  stricture  is  much  more  easy  of  cure  than  an  old ;  a  sDill, 
than  a  large ;  a  soft,  than  a  callous ;  a  pathological,  than  a  tranmatic.  Purtbn" 
more,  a  stricture  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  nrethra  is  nsaally  more  difi- 
cult  to  manage  than  one  of  the  spongy.  An  obstmction  in  this  situation  is  also 
more  liable,  as  a  general  principle,  to  awaken  serious  disease  of  the  prottate 
gland,  bladder,  ureters,  and  kidneys. 

When  the  stricture  is  obstinate  and  protracted,  it  may  gradually  so  far  nnJi'r' 
mine  the  general  health  as  to  cause  death.  Sometimes  the  brain  symnatbiK^ 
witii  the  urinary  troubles,  and  a  slow,  subacute  inflammation,  attended  wilb 
coma,  is  set  up  in  this  organ  and  in  the  arachnoid  membrane,  eventnaifng  at 
length  in  fatal  serous  effusion. 

Finally,  a  bard,  tight  stricture  may  be  a  cause  of  impotence,  by  IMfTfemf 
with  the  ejaculation  of  the  semen,  the  fluid,  instead  of  passing  off  in  the  nso»l 
manner,  being  forced  into  the  bladder,  where,  mingling  with  the  tuine,  it  ir 
speedily  devitalised. 

Treatment. — Different  methods  are  employed  for  effecting  the  pennan«rt 
cure  of  stricture.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  dilatation,  compressiea,  ru- 
terization,  incision,  and  external  division,  each  of  which  has  bmm  m«T«  or  les 
modified,  according  to  the  prejudice,  whim,  or  caprice  of  pmctitiuQcrB. 
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Before  resorting  to  any  of  these  expedients,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
attend  to  the  general  health,  and  to  subdue  local  inflammation.  When  the  way 
has  been  thus  paved,  the  particular  kind  of  treatment  is  to  be  determined  by  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  obstruction. 

1.  DilcUation, — This  process  was  applied  to  the  cure  of  stricture  at  an  early 
period  of  the  profession,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  one  in  use.  Various 
instruments  have  been  recommended  for  effecting  the  dilatation.  The  most  com- 
mon are  bougies,  made  of  different  materials,  shapes,  and  sizes.  The  fact  id, 
almost  any  substance,  provided  it  is  not  too  brittle,  and  admits  of  a  good  polish, 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

bougies  are  straight  or  curved,  solid  or  hollow,  cylindrical  or  conical,  flexible 
or  inflexible,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  operator,  or  the  exigencies  of  each 
particular  case  of  stricture.  The  vesical  extremity  may  be  fusiform,  olive- 
shaped,  conical,  or  cylindrical,  as  in  figs.  544,  545, 
546,  and  547.  Much  importance  has  been  ascribed  to 
this  circumstance,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  nothing  de- 
finite has  been  agreed  upon.  If  there  is  any  preponder- 
ance of  sentiment,  it  is,  perhaps,  in  favor  of  the  conical 
shape,  as  this  is  generally  most  in  accordance  with  the 
form  of  the  stricture  which  the  instrument  has  to  pene- 
trate. The  length  of  a  bougie  varies  from  a  few  inches 
to  tiiat  of  the  ordinary  catheter.  When  the  obstruc- 
tiou  is  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube,  a  short 
instrument  is  commonly  more  convenient  and  managea- 
ble than  a  long  one. 

My  conviction,  founded  upon  ample  experience,  is, 
that  the  very  best  instrument  for  dilating  a  stricture  is 
the  common  silver  catheter,  with  a  slightly  conical  point. 
I  have  now  employed  this  instrument  in  the  treatment 
of  this  affection  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  and 
nothing  could  induce  me  to  abandon  it.  It  combines 
all  the  requisites  that  such  an  instrument  ought  to  have, 
being  light,  firm,  and  durable.  Independently  of  other 
considerations,  a  very  strong  reason  for  preferring  a 
silver  catheter  to  every  other  contrivance  for  dilating 
strictures,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  retain 
the  instrument  in  the  bladder,  both  for  facilitating  the 
care,  and  drawing  off  the  urine. 

In  performing  the  operation  the  same  rules  are  to  be 
observed,  as  it  respects  the  position  of  the  patient,  the 
situation  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  warming  and  oiling  of 
the  ixistrument,  as  in  ordinary  catheterism.  A  small  or 
middle-sized  catheter,  slightly  conical  at  the  extremity, 
being  selected,  it  is  passed  down  as  gently  as  possible  to 
the  seat  of  the  obstruction.  Waiting  a  few  moments,  to 
enable  the  parts  to  accommodate  themselves  to  its  pre- 
sence, it  is  gradually  insinuated  into  the  stricture,  either 
by  a  steady  backward  pressure,  or  by  a  sort  of  rotatory 
movement,  and  is  afterwards  passed  on  into  the  canal 
beyond  it.  When  this  object  has  been  accomplished,  the  instrument  is  either 
almost  immediately  withdrawn,  or  it  is  conveyed  into  the  bladder,  and  retained 
there  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  or,  perhaps,  even  a  longer  time.  The  latter 
course  is  the  one  which  I  usually  adopt.  By  this  method  I  have  frequently 
succeeded  in  restoring  the  urethra  to  its  natural  size  in  a  few  days,  even 
when  the  disease  was  of  quite  an  obstinate  character.  When  the  dilatation  is 
conducted  upon  this  principle,  it  will  sometimes  be  advantageous  to  use  several 
catheters  in  succession,  beginning  with  one  that  will  readily  enter  and  pass  the 
stricture,  and  immediately  after  substituting  one  of  a  larger  diameter. 

When  the  operation  is  thus  forcibly  performed,  it  is  liable  to  be  followed  by 
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inflammation  of  the  urethra  and  sometimes  even  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
prostate  gland.  I  have  neyer,  however,  known  it  to  assume  a  serious  character 
from  this  cause.  Still,  such  an  event  might  happen,  and  it  is  therefore  important 
that  the  practitioner  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  Considerable  bleeding  eome- 
times  attends  the  operation,  and  now  and  then  it  is  followed  by  severe  pain, 
rigors,  and  high  fever. 

But  dilatation  is  not  always  performed  in  this  rapid  and  forcible  manner. 
There  is  another  mode  of  conducting  it,  more  slow  and  gradual,  if  not  more  safe 
and  free  from  suffering.  The  rule,  in  this  case,  is  to  proceed  as  caatiouslj  and 
gently  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  all  risk  of  irritation,  commencing  with  an  in- 
strument that  will  readily  pass  the  obstruction,  and  using  afterwanls  a  series  of 
steadily  increasing  sizes  until  the  cure  is  perfected.  The  introduction  is  repeated, 
at  first,  every  second  or  third  day,  and  subsequently,  when  the  canal  has  become 
more  tolerant  of  the  operation,  once  every  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  dilata- 
tion has  advanced  considerably,  it  is  a  good  plan  occasionally  to  pass  a  smaO 
catheter,  followed  immediately  by  a  larger  one,  which  may  be  carried  into  the 
bladder  and  then  almost  instantly  withdrawn.  The  obstacle  is  usually  sur- 
mounted, by  this  method,  in  from  one  to  two  months,  according  to  circumstances. 
In  whatever  manner  the  dilatation  is  conducted,  it  is  of  paramount  importance, 
after  the  cure  is  apparently  completed,  to  introduce  occasionally  a  catheter  of 
large  size  as  far  as  the  bladder.  If  this  precaution  is  neglected,  the  practitioner 
will  soon  have  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  disease  will  return,  perhaps  even 
with  increased  force,  thus  imposing  the  necessity  of  subjecting  the  patient  to 
another  course  of  treatment 

When  the  object  is  to  dilate  the  parts  very  gradually,  or  when  the  process  ii 
obliged  to  be  steadily  maintained  for  a  long  period,  benefit  may  be  derived  from 
the  employment  of  the  slippery-elm  bougie.     This  is  made  of  the  inner  bark  of 

the  tree  of   this    name,   of 
Pig'  648.  cylindrical     form,    with     a  Kg-  MS- 

slightly  conical  extremity,  and 
of  suitable  size.  Introduced 
into  the  tube,  it  soon  expands 
under  the  moisture  of  the 
parts,  and  thus  becomes  a 
most  efficient  dilator. 

In  addition  to  the  instru- 
ments here  mentioned  for 
dilating  strictures,  there  are 
others  which,  from  the  repu- 
tation of  their  inventors,  as 
well  as  fh>m  their  own  intrin- 
sic value,  are  deserving  of 
consideration.  The  annexed 
sketch,  ,fig.  548,  represents 
the  compound  circular  cathe- 
ter, as  it  is  termed,  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Buchanan,  of  Glas- 
gow, consisting  of  a  series  of 
graduated  silver  tubes  sliding  one  over  the  oAtr,  i 
round-pointed  probe  being  pa^ed  through  the  tno«^ 
most  one,  to  serve  as  a  guide  through  the  stricturr. 
Mr.  Sheppard,  of  England,  uses  m  very  small 
catheter,  with  a  groove  on  one  side,  in  which  thcrr 
is  a  fine  sliding  wire,  ftimished  with  a  metallic  bottoo, 
of  which  there  are  various  sizes.     The  instrument  is  seen  in  fig.  549. 

The  dilators  of  Mr.  T.  Wakley,  of  London,  better  known  in  England  than  in 
this  country,  are  shown  in  the  adjoining  cuts.  They  consist^  first,  of  two  dirpctiog- 
rods,  one  straight  and  of  solid  steel,  fig.  550,  the  other  curv^  and  hollow  likr  a 
catheter,  as  seen  in  fig.  551.     Both  are  very  slender,  hardly  exceeding  the  ok*  of 
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a  knitting-needle,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  more  readily  passed  through 
the  stricture  into  the  bladder.  Secondly,  there  is  a  series  of  silver  and  of  gam- 
elaatic  tubes  which,  slipped  over  the  directing  rods,  act  as  dilators,  stretching  and 
expanding  the  urethra  firmly  and  equably  at  every  point  of  the  seat  of  the  ob- 
struction. The  silver  tubes,  of  which  fig.  552  is  a  representative,  are  straight, 
conical  at  the  distal  extremity,  and  flimished  with  a  horizontal  handle.  The 
grum-elastic,  of  which  one  is  shown  in  ^g,  553,  are  adapted  to  the  silver  catheter, 
and  are  designed  for  the  dilatation  of  strictures  situated  in  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  their  extremity  being  tipped  with  metal  to  promote  their 
introduction.  Both  classes  of  instruments  are  graduated,  the  smallest  being  just 
one  size  larger  than  the  directing-rod,  and  the  largest  equal  to  a  No.  10  bougie. 


Fig.  550. 


Fig.  551. 


Fig.  552. 


Fig.  553. 


^ 


Waklej't  Btrictare  inttrnmenU. 

All  these  instruments,  besides  several  others  of  a  similar  character,  described 
and  pictured  in  different  surgical  treatises,  are  designed  for  rapid  and  forcible 
dilatation ;  and  they  possesc  the  additional  advantage,  especially  in  the  hands 
of  inexperienced  practitioners,  over  the  more  common  contrivances,  in  being 
furnished  with  small  directors  by  which  they  may  be  safely  guided  through  the 
strictured  parts  of  the  urethra,  particularly  if,  as  they  are  passing  through  the 
membranous  and  prostatic  portions  of  the  tube,  the  operator  retains  his  finger 
in  the  rectum. 

2.  Compression, — The  process  of  Silatation  is  mainly  applicable  to  soft  and 
recent  strictures.  When  the  obstruction  is  so  hard  and  tight  that  it  cannot  be 
penetrated  in  the  usual  manner,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  remove  it  by  press- 
ing the  end  of  the  instrument  against  its  anterior  extremity.  The  operation  is 
conducted  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  gradual  dilatation.  Ulceration  and 
suppuration  occasionally  follow  this  method,  effects  which  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 

I  have  not  much  experience  with  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  I  candidly  con- 
fess that  I  have  a  feeling  against  it^  almost  amounting  to  aversion.     The  only 
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case  to  which  it  seems  to  me  to  be  at  all  applicable  is,  where  the  strictore  is 
situated  in  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  is  so  tough  and  narrow 
as  to  resist  the  ordinary  method.  A  cure,  if  obtainable  at  all  in  this  way,  nmst 
necessarily  be  very  tedious. 

3.  Cauterization, — Cauterization,  properly  conducted,  is  a  valuable  curative 
agent;  but,  if  indiscriminately  employed,  it  is  capable  of  doing  serious,  if  not  irre- 
parable, mischief  The  circumstances  to  which  it  appears  to  be  more  particularlj 
adapted,  and  to  which,  in  my  judgment,  it  ought  to  be  restricted,  are  those  in  which 
the  stricture,  without  being  very  tight  or  extensive,  is  of  a  firm,  gristly,  and  resi- 
lient character,  and  in  which  there  is  an  undue  amount  of  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra.  It  may  be  further  observed  that  cauteriza- 
tion alone  should  seldom  be  relied  upon,  but  that  its  action  should  always  be 
aided  by  the  bougie  or  catheter. 

Cauterization,  as  practised  at  the  present  day,  is  generally  effected  with  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  applied  by  means  of  a  porte-caustique,  represented  in  fig.  554. 

Fig.  554. 
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Author*!  porte.cttnftiqne. 

It  is  fashioned  like  a  common  silver  catheter,  and  is  either  straight  or  curved, 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  stricture.  At  the  posterior  surface  of  its  vesi- 
cal extremity  is  an  eyelet,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  lenglh  by  a  Ime 
and  a  half  in  width,  which  corresponds  with  the  caustic  in  the  cup,  attached  to 
a  rod  in  the  interior  of  the  tube.  The  cup  is  partial! v  filled  with  simple  cerate, 
or  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  which  is  next  sprinkled  with  a  thin  layer  of  the  pow- 
dered salt,  when  it  is  fit  for  use.  Such  an  instrument  is  far  preferable  to  the 
ordinary  porte-caustique,  which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  construction,  is  liahle 
to  break  off  in  the  urethra,  an  accident  which  can  never  happen  to  this. 

The  patient,  during  the  operation,  observes  the  same  posture  as  in  ordinary 
catheterism.  The  instrument  being  conveyed  down  to  the  stricture,  or  rather 
into  it,  the  stylet,  previously  retracted,  is  pushed  on  until  the  cup  is  opposite 
the  eyelet  above  described.  Then,  by  a  sort  of  rotatory  movement  of  the 
tube,  the  caustic  is  brought  fairly  in  contact  with  the  whole  of  the  affected  sur- 
face. The  application,  which  is  continued  only  for  a  few  seconds,  is  renewed 
every  fifth  or  sixth  day.  It  is  usually  attended  with  some  pain,  and  is  followed 
by  a  frequent  desire  to  urinate,  by  a  sense  of  scalding  in  the  urethra,  and  by  a 
thin,  sero-sanguinolent  discharge,  which,  in  a  short  time,  assumes  a  muoo-pum- 
lent  character,  and  generally  disappears  altogether,  along  with  the  other  sym^ 
toms,  in  four  or  five  days. 

Some  practitioners  are  very  fond  of  using,  in  bad  cases  of  stricture,  caiuHe 
potassa,  as  originally  recommended  by  Mr.  Whately,  the  most  able  and  streoiuois 
advocate  of  the  treatment,  at  the  present  day,  being  Mr.  Robert  Wade,  of  Loo- 
don.  I  have  myself  occasionally  employed  this  article,  and,  although  it  is  nol 
so  generally  applicable  as  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  beneficial  effects  of  it  are 
sometimes  very  striking,  especially  when  the  obstruction  is  very  hard,  (knse, 
and  gristly.  The  operation  is  best  performed  with  the  ordinary  porte-caustiqae, 
about  the  tenth  of  a  grain  of  potassa,  mixed  with  a  little  lard,  being  introduced 
into  the  cap  of  the  stylet,  which  is  then  moved  back  and  forth  over  the  contracted 
surface  until  a  feeling  of  heat  is  experienced,  when  it  is  inatantlv  witbdrmwii. 
If  the  stricture  is  very  old  and  firm,  a  little  more  liberty  may  be  tajceo,  but  eres 
then  much  caution  should  be  exercised.  When  the  porte-eaustique  eannot  be 
inserted,  the  caustic  may  be  passed  upon  the  end  of  a  wax  bongie»  icoopfd  out 
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for  the  purpose.     The  application  may  be  repeated  every  eighth,  tenth,  or  twelfth 
day.     The  after-treatment  is  the  same  as  in  ordinary  cauterization. 

4.  Incision, — ^When  the  stricture  is  very  old,  gristly,  tight,  and  intractable,  or  in- 
disposed to  yield  to  dilatation,  ordilatation  and  cauterization,  incision  may  be  used. 

The  instruments  required  for  this  operation  vary  according  to  the  seat  and 
nature  of  the  stricture.     When  the  coarctation  is  seated  at  the  orifice  of  the 
orethra,  or  just  behind  it,  a  bistoury  wiU  answer  every  purpose ; 
but  for  the  remainder  of  the  tube,  the  best  urethrotome  is  one  com-       Fig.  555. 
po9ed  of  a  grooved  canula,  containing  a  stylet,  armed  with  a  little 
blade,  which  is  made  to  project  at  will.     The  extremity  of  the 
canula,  which  is  intended  to  lie  within  the  stricture  during  its  divi- 
sion, is  of  a  conical  shape,  quite  narrow,  and  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long.     The  instrument  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit, 
for  many  years,  of  employing  in  permeable  strictures,  is  exhibited 
in  fig.  555 ;  a  representing  the  blade,  and  h  the  canula,  with  the 
stylet  and  blade  retracted. 

When  the  disease  is  situated  just  behind  the  opening  of  the  ure- 
thra, I  always  employ  a  very  narrow,  blunt-pointed  bistoury,  with 
which  the  contracted  part  is  freely  divided  in  its  entire  length, 
either  laterally,  above  and  below,  or  at  all  these  situations,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obstruction.  For  cutting  a 
stricture  situated  between  the  head  of  the  penis  and  the  bulbous 
portion  of  the  tube,  a  straight,  lateral-bladed  stylet  is  the  most 
convenient.  The  conical  extremity  of  the  instrument  being  securely 
engaged  in  the  contracted  part,  the  penis  is  drawn  forward,  and 
the  lancet  pressed  steadily  against  the  resisting  surface  until  it  is 
completely  divided  at  two,  three,  or  more  points  of  its  circumfer-  a 

ence.  For  a  stricture  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra, 
the  most  suitable  instrument  is  a  curved  perforator,  used  upon  the 
same  principle  as  the  lateral-bladed  stylet,  but  with  a  greater  degree 
of  caution,  as  this  part  of  the  canal  is  more  intricate  in  its  relations 
and  direction.  In  whatever  manner  the  operation  is  performed, 
the  moment  it  is  over  a  metallic  catheter  is  passed  into  the  bladder, 
and  permanently  retained  until  the  urethra  has  regained  its  natural 
character. 

When  the  stricture  is  very  large,  or  hard  and  tortuous,  more  than 
one  operation  may  be  necessary  to  effect  its  division ;  but,  in  gen- 
eral, I  prefer  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  at  one  time. 

5.  Perineal  Section. — This  is  nothing  less  than  the  division  of      urethrotome. 
the  stricture  by  an  external  incision,  extending  down  through  the 

urethra,  and  embracing  the  whole  of  the  coarctated  surface.     The  method  was 
devised  by  Mr.  Syme,  of  Edinburgh. 

In  performing  the  operation,  which  was  originally  described  under  the  appel- 
lation of  "  external  division,"  but  which  is  now  more  generally  known  under 
that  of  the  "  perineal  section,"  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  same  position  as  in 
the  operation  for  stone.  A  sound,  slightly  curved,  and  sufiBciently  small  to  pass 
readily  through  the  stricture,  is  then  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  intrusted 
to  an  assistant.  The  parts  being  shaved,  the  nates  are  brought  to  the  edge  of 
the  table,  and  the  surgeon,  sitting  on  a  low  chair,  or  resting  upon  one  knee, 
makes  his  incisions  exactly  in  the  middle  line  of  the  perineum,  the  raph^  serving 
ae  a  guide  to  the  instrument.  Having* divided  the  superficial  structures,  he  feels 
for  the  staff,  and,  plunging  his  knife  into  its  groove,  he  cuts  the  indurated  and 
contracted  tissues  through  their  entire  extent,  thus  la3ring  the  surface  completely 
open,  preciselv  as  in  the  operation  for  and  fistule.  The  whole  wound  does  not 
exceed  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  occasionally  it  need  not  even  be  so  large.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  divide  the  deep  fascia  of  the  perineum,  lest  extravasation 
of  urine  nhould  take  place.  As  soon  as  the  stricture  has  been  thoroughly  opened, 
a  medium-sized  catheter  is  carried  into  the  bladder,  where  it  is  retained  by  suit- 
able apparatus  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours,  when  it  is  removed,  cleaned,  and 
immediately  reinserted. 
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Fig.  556. 


Mr.  Sjme  has  coDstnicted  a  staff  for  the  purpose  of  Bimplifjing  the  whole 
procedure,  and  thus  enahling  the  surgeon  to  make  his  incisions  with  greater 

ease  and  precision.  The  instrument,  represented  in  fig. 
556,  on  a  scale  exactly  half  the  length,  but  of  its  pro- 
per diameter,  is  verj  slender  at  the  vesical  extremity, 
and  is  thus  readily  passed  through  the  stricture  into  the 
bladder,  while  the  other  portion,  which  is  as  large  •»  a 
No.  8  catheter,  stops  abruptly  in  front  of  the  obstraction, 
thereby  indicating  its  anterior  limit,  and  the  point,  con- 
sequently, at  which  the  incision  should  terminate  in  this 
situation. 

The  perineal  section  has  met  with  much  opposition, 
founded,  in  great  measure,  upon  ignorance  and  prejodice, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  mucn  abused. 
When  the  cases  are  well  selected,  and  the  operation  is 
properly  executed,  the  effects  are  generally  all  that  coold 
be  desired.  Cases  undoubtedly  occur  where  it  prores  fatal, 
or  where,  especially  if  the  after-treatment  is  neglected,  it 
is  followed  by  relapse,  but  such  results  are,  in  some  degree, 
inevitable  in  all  important  operations  performed  for  tbe 
relief  of  chronic  disease  of  the  urinary  apparatus.  The 
most  common  causes  of  death  are  shock,  erysipelas,  pyemia, 
and  urinary  infiltration.  Out  of  108  cases  operated  upoo 
by  Mr.  Syme,  up  to  1863,  two  only  ended  fatally. 

6.  BuUon-hole  Operation. — This  operation,  as  the  term 
''  la  boutonni^re'' — originally  applied  to  it — literally  signi- 
fies, is  generally  limited,  at  the  present  day,  to  impaasable 
strictures,  situated  in  the  membranous  portion  of  tbe 
urethra,  or  in  that  division  of  the  tube  which  corresponds 
to  the  perineum,  although  Desault  considered  it  as  appli- 
cable to  strictures  admitting  of  the  introduction  of  tbe 
staff.  It  would  be  well,  I  think,  if  the  process  could  be 
made  to  include  the  external  division  of  hard  and  ifflpe^ 
meable  coarctations,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  urethra 
they  may  be  located.  The  effect  of  such  aa  arrangement 
would  be  to  avoid  confusion  between  this  method  a&d 
the  perineal  section,  just  described. 

In  performing  the  operation,  the  patient  is  placed  in 
the  same  position  as  in  lithotomy.  A  staS^  or  grooved 
director,  either  straight  or  slightly  curved,  is  conveyed  to 
the  seat  of  obstruction,  and  confided  to  an  assistant,  wbo 
also  holds  up  the  scrotum.  An  incision  is  made  into  tbe 
raphe  of  the  perineum,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  taking  care,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  interfere  witb 
the  rectum,  and,  on  the  other,  not  to  extend  it  too  high  op 
towards  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  The  knife  is  phuged  in, 
at  the  first  stroke,  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  then  divides,  by  successiTe 
touches,  the  parts  covering  the  stricture.  The  surgeon,  feeling  now  for  the  end 
of  the  staff,  inserts  the  point  of  the  instrument  into  the  contracted  part,  wbicb 
is  next  freely  cut  in  a  direction  from  before  backwards.  A  catheter  being 
introduced  into  the  bladder,  the  case  is  managed,  in  all  respects,  as  if  it  were 
one  of  lithotomy.  There  is  usually  but  little  bleeding,  and  the  wound 
seldom  remains  open  beyond  the  fifteenth  or  eighteenth  day.  The  treatment 
after  the  operation  is  conducted  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  caje  of 
the  perineal  action.  The  use  of  the  catheter  should  be  persisted  in  for  a  Ic^ 
time  after  the  parts  are  cicatrized,  otherwise  relapse  wiU  be  inevitable,  ewh  is 
the  tendency  to  contraction.  When  the  operation  has  been  well  executed,  tbe 
cure  is  generally  permanent 
The  procedure,  which  requires  the  most  consununate  skill  for  its  suceessftil 
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execQtioo,  is  hj  no  means  free  from  danger.  Several  cases  have  been  reported, 
In  which  death  occurred  from  hemorrhage,  shock,  inflammation,  or  purulent  in- 
filtration. 

Injurious  Effects  of  Operations  on  the  Urethra. — The  different  methods  of 
treatment  now  described  are  all  liable,  however  carefrilly  or  judiciously  conducted, 
to  be  followed  by  very  serious  and  even  fatal  consequences.  It  is  well  known 
that  patients,  especiaUj  such  as  are  very  nervous  and  irritable,  occasionally  suffer 
most  violently  from  the  most  trifling  operations  upon  the  urinary  organs. 

In  another  class  of  cases,  a  still  more  serious  effect  is  occasionally  witnessed, 
e^>ecially  of  operations  upon  the  urethra  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  I  allude 
to  the  occurrence  of  pyemia,  or  the  formation  of  matter  in  the  joints,  muscles, 
veins,  cellular  tissue,  and  other  structures.  The  disease  sometimes  resembles  an 
attack  of  ordinary  intermittent  fever.  Occasionally,  again,  it  closely  simulates 
goat  or  rheumatism.  In  whatever  manner  it  makes  its  appearance,  the  case 
soon  assumes  a  most  threatening  character. 

In  regard  to  the  unpleasant  nervous  symptoms  which  occasionally  succeed  these 
operations,  much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  prevention  by  the  use  of  chloroform ; 
but  when  they  are  unavoidable,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  moderating  and  reliev- 
ing them.  From  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  morphia,  according  to  the  age  and 
condition  of  the  patient,  is  given  at  a  single  dose,  along  with  a  liberal  quantity 
of  brandy,  or  brandy  and  spirits  of  camphor.  The  extremities,  and  even  the  spine, 
are  covered  with  sinapisms,  and  cloths,  wrung  out  of  hot  water  and  laudanum, 
are  steadily  maintained  upon  the  genitals,  perineum  and  hypogastrium.  If 
undue  reaction  takes  place,  abatement  may  be  sought  with  the  lancet  and  tartar 
emetic,  or  calomel  and  ipecacuanha ;  but  these  remedies  must  be  employed  with 
great  caution,  otherwise  they  may  induce  ii^urious  debility. 

Arthritic  symptoms,  and  the  formation  of  matter  in  the  cellular  tissue,  joints, 
mnscles,  and  viscera,  must  be  met  by  leeches,  blisters,  iodine,  and  warm  fomen- 
tations, medicated  with  laudanum  and  acetate  of  lead,  and  by  the  internal  use 
of  calomel  and  opium,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  suitable  stimulants,  as  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  quinine,  wine,  brandy,  and  porter.  Superficial  abscesses  must  be 
opened  by  early  and  free  incisions,  both  to  relieve  pain  and  prevent  further  con- 
tamination of  the  system.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  mode  of  treatment,  what- 
ever may  be  its  character,  can  avail  much  under  such  circumstances,  death  being 
the  lot  of  almost  every  patient  thus  affected. 

INFILTRATION  OP  UEINB.  • 

By  the  term  "  infiltration"  as  applied  to  the  urine,  is  understood  an  escape  of 
this  fluid  from  the  urinary  passages,  and  its  diffusion  through  the  surrounding 
tissues.     There  are  two  forms  of  this  affection,  the  vesical  and  the  urethral. 

The  accident,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  present  itself,  is  always  most  unfor- 
tunate. The  urine,  putrid  and  poisonous  from  long  confinement,  lights  up  severe 
inflamroatory  action,  rapidly  terminating  in  gangrene  of  the  affected  structures. 
The  patient  sinks  into  a  low  typhoid  condition,  attended  with  hiccup  and  mutter- 
ing delirium  speedily  followed  by  exhaustion  and  death. 

The  vesical  form  of  the  lesion  may  be  produced  by  a  rupture  of  the  bladder 
from  external  violence,  from  over-distension  frt)m  urine,  or  frt)m  perforative 
ulceration  of  the  coats  of  the  organ.  After  lithotomy,  infiltration  is  unfortunately 
bnt  too  common,  especially  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  operators,  and  is  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  danger. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  verv  unfavorable,  the  treatment  being  in  the  highest 
degree  unsatisfactory.  When  the  urine  has  a  tendency  to  advance  towards  the 
perineum,  the  great  remedy  obviously  consists  in  making  early,  free,  and  de- 
pendent incisions,  to  give  vent  to  pent-up  fluids,  and  in  sustaining  the  system  by 
the  timely  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants. 

The  ureihrdl  form  of  infiltration  is  more  common  than  the  vesical,  but,  in 
general,  more  manageable.  If  the  rupture  takes  place  in  the  commencement  of 
the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  behind  the  triangular  ligament,  the  case 
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may  remain  obscare  for  several  boors,  or  even  days.  Tbe  most  reliable  Bfiiip- 
toms  of  tlio  accident  are,  pain  and  deep-seated  tbrobbing ;  difficnlty,  if  not  utUr 
impossibility  of  YoidiDg  tlie  urine,  with,  perbaps,  a  freqaent  desire  to  do  so  ;  ■ 
BGiise  of  fuloesB  ia  the  anus  and  rectum  ;  t«ndernesa  in  tbe  bypogaatriam ;  and 
exceBsive  constitutional  disturbance.  By  and  by,  the  nrine  mELkea  an  effort  to 
approach  the  surface,  its  progress  being  preceded  aod  accompanied  by  heat,  pain, 
redncBS  and  swelling,  and  by  a  rapidly  iscreoiiing  typhoid  state  of  the  system. 

If  the  rupture  occurs  in  that  portion  of  the  urethra  which  lies  in  front  of  the 
triangular  ligament,  between  it  and  the  bulb,  the  nrine  escapes  into  tbe  cellular 
tissue  of  the  perineum,  and  proceeds  forwards  and  npwards  nndenieatb  tbe  dartos 
into  tbe  scrotum,  its  passage  being  marlced  by  a  red,  erysipelatous  blush  of  tbe 
surface,  and  by  euomioua  tumefaction,  which  are  soon  succeeded  by  black,  gan- 
grenous spots,  and  an  empbysematouB  condition  of  the  areolar  tissue. 

The  prognosis  ia  seldom  flattering,  though  apparently  the  most  desperate  cases 
occasionally  recover.  The  first,  and,  in  fact,  almost  the  only  thing  to  be  done, 
in  tbe  early  stage  of  tbe  affection,  is  to  make  large  and  dependent  incisions,  to 
afford  vent  to  the  pent-up  and  irritating  fluids.  A  catheter  shonid  then  be  in- 
troduced into  the  bladder,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  during  tbe  cure.  Tb« 
best  local  applications,  after  the  parts  have  been  properly  divided,  are  wsmi 
fomentations  with  acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  bops,  or  poppy  beads.  When  the 
sloughing  process  has  fairl;  begun,  the  fomentations  may  he  advantageoDslj 
superseded  by  emollient  poultices,  with  tbe  addition  of  yeast,  port  wine,  nitric 
acid,  or  chlorinated  soda. 

t^RBTtlKAL  ABSCESS. 

Abscesses,  to  which  tbe  term  urinary  is  usually  applied,  are  liable  to  form  io 
tiie  cellular  tissue  round  tbe  urethra,  fig.  557,  leading,  if  improperly  maoaged. 
to  fistules  and  other  mit-cbief.     Their  ordinary  site  is 
Fig.  557.  the  perineum,  between  the  bulb  of  tbe  urethra  and  tb« 

anus.  A  very  common  situation  also  is  tbe  upper  part 
of  the  perineum,  just  behind  the  junction  of  tbe  cavern- 
ous bodies  of  the  penis,  and,  consequently,  at  tbe  in- 
ferior portion  of  the  scrotum.  The  next  most  frequent 
point  is  the  scrotum  itself,  and,  lastly,  the  under  sorfaM 
of  the  penis.  Urethral  abscesses  arc  generally  anall 
and  circumscribed. 

The  exciting  causes  are  various.    Tbe  most  common, 
perhaps,  is  the  existence  of  a  tight,  organic  strictun 
of  the  urethra,  attended  with  attenuation  and  dilatation 
of  the  tube  immediately  posterior  to  it.     During  ■  vio- 
lent effort  at  micturition,  the  tube  gives  way  behind  tin 
seat  of  the  obstruction,  sending  the  urine  abnMul  into 
tho  connective  tissues.     A  few  drops  thus  effused  are 
often  sufficient  to  cause  an  immense  abscess,  accom- 
paoied  by  great  suffering,  both  local  and  coostiUitionaL 
The  existence  of  tbe  disease  is  in  general  easily  d» 
termined.     The  perineum  is  of  a  reddish,  erysipelotuu 
appearance,  swollen,  painful,  and  tender  on  pressure; 
progression  is  difficult,  trouble  is  experienced  in  micto- 
rition.  especially  if  the  case  is  already  somewhat  ad- 
vanced, and  there  ia  usually  more  or  leas  fever,  attended, 
tTnihnL  mbMMi,  iha  ihIm     wben  tbero  has  been  an  effusion  of  urine,  with  a  ten- 
beioi!  \hM  oi»>i;  k  •irkimn  u     dcucy  tO  dclirinm.     Fluctuation  is  best  delected  by 
iii«  coBuni-nMBHim  of  iii»  bBi.     jugerting  one  finger  into  tbe  rectum,  and  placing  »k« 
M "e    Mifl'of '  Met  i'"d>  (T"^     other  over  the  tumor  in  the  perineum. 
r/tbJlM  ih»T  •nrroaadt  "b*        "^^^  ireotmenl  ia  sufficioutly  simple.     Tbe  utipblo- 
ntmbnngu  poruoB.  gistic  regimen,  rent,  recumbency,  leeching,  and  Amcn- 

tations,  will  limit  the  morbid  ftcilon ;  while  «  &cc  and 
timely  external  incision  will  prevent  tbe  diffuofoQ  of  matter  hiI  nrine.     Wbci 
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the  sac  bag  been  emptied,  and  the  accompanjring  inflaunnation  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  disappeared,  a  catheter  should  be  retained  in  the  bladder,  to  prevent 
tbe  escape  of  its  contents  by  the  abnormal  orifices,  the  edges  of  which  are  to  be 
touched,  from  time  to  time,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  to  promote  cicatrization. 


Tbe  most  common  site  of  orethral  flstule,  represented  in  fig.  558,  is  that  por- 
tion of  the  tube  which  corresponds  with  the  perineam  and  tbe  scrotam ;  the 


triurr  IitnlH. 

disease  sometimes  exists  farther  back,  and,  on  tbe  other  hand,  cases  occur  in  which 
it  is  found  near  tbe  anterior  orifice. 

The  abnormal  channel,  whether  single  or  mdltiple,  long  or  short,  straight  or 
dcTioQs,  IB  originally  merely  a  sinus,  or  tubular  ulcer,  which  Is  soon  corered  by 
granulations,  and  ultimately  lined  by  an  adventitious  membrane. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  affection  is  a  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
produced  by  ulceration,  abscess,  gangrene,  or  laceration,  and  followed  by  an 
escape  of  urine  into  the  connecting  cellular  tissue.  Here,  acting  as  a  powerful 
irritant,  the  fluid  speedily  excites  inflammation,  which  soon  terminates  in  sup- 
puration, if  not  in  the  death  of  the  affected  parts.  When  the  matter  is  evacuated, 
or  tbe  slough  detached,  the  nrine  issues  at  the  accidental  opening,  which  now 
constitutes,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  a  fistule. 

The  efficient  causes  are  Tarioug.  The  most  frequent,  undoubtedly,  is  stricture, 
attended  with  dilatation  of  the  tube  behind  the  seat  of  obstruction  ;  but  it  may 
also  result  from  ill-managed  attempts  to  pass  instmmeDts,  the  protracted  sojourn 
of  catheters  and  bougies,  gonorrhoea,  retention  of  urine,  external  violence,  and 
the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

The  diaanoeiB  is  usually  easy.  An  opening  exists  In  some  portion  or  other 
of  the  urethra,  transmitting  a  urinous  fluid,  either  in  drops,  in  jets,  or  tu  a  con- 
tinuous stream  synchronous  with  the  act  of  micturition.  A  probe  of  small  size, 
introduced  into  the  external  orifice,  readily  enters  the  urethra,  provided  the  ab- 
normal passage  is  not  very  narrow,  oblique,  angnlar,  or  sinuous. 

Tbe  treatment  of  this  affection,  although  obvious  enough,  is  not  always  easy. 
The  Sret  thing  to  be  done  is  to  seek  for,  and,  if  possible,  to  remove,  the  exciting 
cause.  In  most  cases  this  will  be  found  to  be  a  stricture,  probably  of  long 
standing.  Having  already,  in  a  previous  page,  spoken  at  length  of  tbe  charac- 
ter and  treatment  of  this  affection,  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  subject  here, 
any  forther  than  to  observe  that,  when  the  disease  upon  which  the  flatule  depends 
is  removed,  the  abnormal  track  ordinarily  closes  of  its  own  accord.  In  general, 
it  will  be  best  to  use  a  silver  catheter,  rather  over  than  under  the  usual  size,  to 
be  permanently  retained,  unless  it  should  prove  a  source  of  decided  suffering. 
Conducted  upon  this  principle,  the  treatment  rarely  fails  in  the  more  mild  and 
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uncomplicated  forms  of  the  malady.  It  sometimes,  however,  happens,  after  all 
obstruction  in  the  urethra  has  been  removed,  that  the  fistule  manifests  no  dispofi« 
tion  to  heal,  but  remains  pervious  to  the  urine.  The  occurrence  maj  be  owing  to 
various  circumstances.  Very  often  it  depends  upon  a  callous  condition  of  the 
parts,  preventing  the  edges  of  the  sinus  ft'om  coming  in  contact  When  this  ii 
the  case,  the  object  should  be  to  destroy  the  secreting  surface,  and  to  promote 
the  granulating  process  by  stimulants  and  escharotics,  especially  the  nitrate  of 
silver.  In  rebellious  cases  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  heated  wire,  or  to  a  probe 
dipped  in  nitric  acid  or  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury. 

When  the  fistule  is  obstinate  and  protracted  ;  when  its  internal  orifice  is  un* 
commonly  large,  or  when  there  are  several  openings  of  this  kind ;  or,  finally, 
when  it  depends  upon  an  old  stricture,  so  firm,  narrow,  and  extensive  that  it  can- 
not be  destroyed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  only  course  left  is  to  lay  the  parts 
open  by  an  external  incision,  and  to  heal  them  over  a  silver  catheter. 

When  the  fistule  involves  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  has  been 
caused  by  chancre,  or  external  injury,  attended  with  loss  of  substance,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  snture.  The  one  usually  employed  is  the  twisted, 
made  with  short,  slender  needles,  placed  not  more  than  a  line  and  a  half  apart 
The  principal  objection  against  the  use  of  the  suture,  in  any  form,  for  the  relief 
of  this  affection,  is  its  liability  to  tear  itself  out  before  the  completion  of  the 
adhesive  process,  in  consequence  of  morbid  erections  of  the  penis.  To  guard 
against  these  erections,  recourse  should  be  had  to  anodyne  enemata,  or  supposi- 
tories of  opium  and  camphor,  and  to  the  application  of  pounded  ice  to  the  peri- 
neum.    Excision  has  sometimes  been  practised  with  advantage. 

When  there  is  considerable  loss  of  substance,  urethroplasty  may  become  neces- 
sary, the  requisite  amount  of  material  being  borrowed  from  the  neighborhood 
and  carefully  adapted  to  the  edges  of  the  opening,  previously  refreshed  with  the 
knife.  The  operation,  however,  generally  signally  fails,  whatever  care  may  be 
taken  in  its  execution,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  contact  of  the 
urine.  In  order  to  guard  against  this,  it  has  been  proposed,  after  the  edges  of 
the  fistule  have  been  properly  pared,  to  dissect  ap  a  large  cutaneous  flap  on  each 
side,  and  to  unite  them  by  suture  along  the  middle  line,  over  a  piece  of  India* 
rubber,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  559.  Or,  instead  of  this,  the  integument  may  be  dis- 
sected up  subcutaneously,  as  in  fig.  560.     Whatever  procedure  be  adopted,  a 


Fig.  559. 


Fig.  5«0. 


VrethroplMtf. 

medium-sized  catheter  should  be  retained  in  the  bladder  until  the  adhesi<m  )• 
completed,  the  urine  being  voided  at  stated  periods,  while  gentle  pressort  ia 
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tnAde  below  the  seat  of  the  Qstule,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  pueing  by 
the  side  of  the  intrutneDt 

The  difficult;  of  effecting  adhesion  of  the  transplanted  integument  in  this 
operation  is  generally  so  great  that  it  seems  to  mo  it  would  be  well,  until  this  ia 
accomplished,  to  afford  the  urine  an  opportunity  of  passing  off  by  the  perineum, 
a  small  opening  sufficing  for  this  purpose. 

rAU£  FASaAQXa. 

A  false  passage  is  an  artificial  canal  communicating  with  the  urethra,  and 
generally  produced  by  the  injndicioos  use  of  instruments.  All  portions  of  the 
canal  are  subject  to  it,  but  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  membranous  and  prostatic. 
The  lesion  is  well  seen  in  Gg.  561,  from  a  preparation  in  mj  cabinet 

Fig.  SSI. 


Blriclnngriliaiinibra.  villi  UKpwuga  ;  aDlHcemeiit  of  the  pnwUtt  (Und,  iBdhrpcrtraplir  orth* 
Uuldar. 

The  artificial  route  is  commonly  situated  at  the  iurerior  surface  of  the  tui>e, 
chiefly  because  when  an  instrument  is  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the  blad- 
der, its  point  is  almost  always  pressed  in  this  direction,  which  also  presents  the 
greatest  number  of  natural  obstacles  to  its  easy  passage.  The  new  channel, 
which  is  usually  single,  varies  in  length  from  a  few  lines  to  several  inches,  and 
may  occur  either  as  a  cul-de-sac  or  as  a  distinct  canal,  the  distal  extremity  open- 
ing into  the  urethra,  or,  perhaps,  as  occasionally  happens,  into  the  bladder,  or 
even  into  the  rectum. 

The  effect*  of  a  false  passage  vary  according  to  circumstances.  When  it  con- 
sists of  a  mere  cul-de-sac,  little  or  no  harm  generally  results ;  but  when  the  route 
exists  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bladder,  especially  if  it  communicates  with  this  reser- 
voir, the  danger  may  be  very  great,  for  it  may  then  give  rise  to  infiltration,  abscess, 
and  gangrene.  When  it  extends  into  the  rectum,  or  the  rectum  and  bladder,  a 
permanent  flstnle  may  follow.  ' 

The  formation  of  false  passages  is  seldom  indicated  by  any  reliable  eyraploma. 
The  most  common  are  hemorrhage,  pain,  and  a  feeling  of  laceration ;  but  these, 
npon  being  carefnlly  scrutinized,  will  be  found  to  be  of  no  viUuo  whatever  ae 
diagnostics.  Mow,  then,  is  the  existence  of  the  lesion  to  be  determined  f  Is  any 
confidence  to  be  placed  in  the  observation  of  the  sui^eon  f  The  only  circum- 
stances worthy  of  notice,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  are,  first,  a  peculiar  grating 
sensation  communicated  to  his  band  while  engaged  in  operating  npon  the  urethra; 
secondly,  a  sndden  slipping  of  the  instrument  from  its  position,  or  a  feeling  as  if 
something  had  given  way;  and,  thirdly,  a  deviation  of  the  instrument  from  the 
normal  direction  of  the  canal. 

The  treatment  of  false  passages  mnst  be  conducted  on  general  principles. 
Hemorrhage  must  be  arrested,  pain  allayed,  and  further  irritation  by  the  use  of 
instruments  prevented.  Rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  light  diet,  purgatives, 
antimonials,  leeches,  fomentations,  and  the  warm  hip-bath  will,  in  general,  put 
a  speedy  stop  to  the  local  inflammation.     Urinary  infiltration  is  a  rare  occurrence. 
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owing  to  the  feet  that  the  water,  flowing  in  a  direction  opposite  :*   i.- 
artificial  opening,  is  unable  to  insinuate  itself  into  it.  ^ 

HXTEBOLOOOUS  FOBMATION& 

The  urethra,  like  the  urinary  bladder,  is  liable  to  the  heterolojrt'Tii  f  t_^ 
as  scirrhus,  encephaloid,  and  tubercle.     These  affections,  bowoTer,  ar.  m--:- 
rare,  especially  as   independent  deposits,  and 'their  oceurrenf^  is  Iv*   - 
rather  in  a  pathological  than  in  a  practical  point  of  view.    Of  colloid  and  ii-  ^ 
of  this  tube,  we  are  entirely  ignorant 

There  are  no  symptoms  by  which,  in  either  sex,  carcinoma  of  ibe  un-iiirx  z 
earlier  stages,  can  be  distinguished  from  other  affections.      All  tnraita-r'.':  ^• 
with  a  Tiew  to  palliation,  is  futile.     Should  retention  of  urine  occur,  '.Lt  r. 
growth  mast  be  perforated  with  the  catheter,  or,  when  this  is  impnuTt::-.'     * 
urethra  must  be  laid  open  behind  the  tumor. 

SECT.  lY. — ^DISEASES  AND  INJX7RIES  OF  THE  PROSTATE  GLAKD. 

The  prostate  gland,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  and  its  intici'- 
nectlon  with  the  bladder,  the  urethra,  and  the  seminal  resides,  is  v  •:  - 
exposed  to  inconvenience  and  hardship,  rendering  it  liable  to  variou*  A-^  • 
but,  until  the  age  of  puberty,  it  has  merely  a  rodimentarj  existence,  aod  i»  ' 
fore,  seldom  affected  in  any  way.     After  its  functional  actirity,  howerrr.  •. 
awakened,  it  becomes  more  liable  to  disorder,  and  this  tendency  maj  i^  ■ 
steadily  to  increase  as  we  advance  in  life. 

The  affections  of  the  prostate  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  xh^ ' 
ing heads: — 1.  Inflammation.     2.  Suppuration  and  abscess.      3.  Ulceni.  i 
Hypertrophy.     5.  Atrophy.     6.   Prostatorrhoea.     7.  Heteroloprous  fo.i.t 
8.   Cystic  disease.     9.   Fibrous  tumors.     10.  Hemorrhage.      11.  CaicoL   - 
Sacciform  disease  and  fistule. 

1.   ACTJTB  PROSTATITIS 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  prostate  seldom  exists  as  a  primarr  affect ir.xL  t 
when  it  is  produced   by  direct  injury.     Idiopathically  considered,  it  i*  • 
frequently  met  with  in  middle  life,  when  the  genital  organs  are  in  their  fu!. 
and  in  active  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  the  system. 

The  characteristic  symptoTns  are  deep-seated,  burning,  and  thrr»bbiDC  "■ 
gradually  increasing  diflficulty  in  micturition,  excessive  scalding  of  the  ur^t*". 
the  urine  flows  over  its  mucous  surface,  a  feeling  of  weight  and  stuffinr  t 
rectum,  constant  tenesmus  and  desire  to  relieve  the  bladder  and   bowt'-.  t 
flattened  form  of  the  feces.     If  the  finger  be  inserted  into  the  rectam,  xl   i 
may  be  distinctly  felt  as  a  solid,  painful  tumor,  sometimes  almost  safBcicD'  r 
to  close  the  tube  and  seriously  impede  defecation.     If  the  sarg^eon  Et*'a'' 
introduce  a  catheter  into  the  bladder,  he  will  find  it  exceedingly  difl5co:i  r 
impracticable,  unless  he  possesses  more  than  ordinary  skill  in  the   mv  ...-> 
of  the  instrument     The  local  symptoms  are  geuerally  accompanieii  it  t 
marked  constitutional  disturbance. 

The  most  common  exciting  causes  of  acute  prostatitis  are  gonorrhcpa,  rr  - 
of  the  urethra,  venereal  excesses,  horseback  exercise,  external  injurr,  *■.  i  •  - 
pression  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration. 

Although  this  disease  is  seldom  dangerous  to  life,  or  disposo<l  to  run  intrt  - 
puration,  yet,  in  view  of  the  great  suffering  which  it  induces,  the  treatmrr:'^ 
always  be  of  the  most  prompt  and  decisive  character.     Active  doplotiuo  In 
lancet,  and  by  leeches  to  the  perineum  and  anus,  is  always  indicated,  trtjfv..- 
if  the  patient  is  robust,  and  should  be  practised  without  delay,     if  tht-  ^.t 
are  costive,  the  venesection  is  immediately  followed  by  a  brisk  cathartir. 
sisting  of  castor  oil,  or  calomel  and  jalap,  assisted,  if  necessary,  hv  ra«a«  . 
Fever  is  combated  by  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture,  in  union  with  rot*i»  . 
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and  aconite,  in  the  hope  of  allaying  pain  and  depressing  the  heart's  action.  Re- 
laxation of  the  skin  is  promot^  bj  hot  steam,  conveyed  to  the  body  by  means 
of  a  tabe  connected  with  the  spoat  of  a  tea-kettle.  The  genital  organs,  hypo- 
gastrium,  and  perineum,  should  be  enveloped  in  flannel  cloths,  wrung  out  of 
warm  water  and  laudanum;  and  the  pain  and  straining,  which  so  commonly 
attend  the  disease,  are  generally  promptly  relieved  by  a  full  anodyne  injection. 

The  condition  of  the  bladder  is  early  attended  to,  retention  of  urine  being 
promptly  relieved  by  the  catheter,  handled  with  the  greatest  gentleness.  Abso- 
lute recumbency  is  indispensable  throughout  the  whole  treatment ;  the  diet  must 
be  of  the  blandest  character,  and  drink  of  every  description  is  abstained  from,  in 
order  to  secure  repose  to  the  inflamed  parts. 


Fig.  662. 


Abscess  of  the  prostate. 


2.   ABSCESS. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  prostate  occasionally  terminates  in  abscess.  When 
this  event  is  about  to  take  place,  there  is  an  increase  of  all  the  previous  symptoms, 
both  local  and  constitutional.  The  pain  is  exceedingly  violent,  and  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  complete  retention  of  urine.  Severe  rigors,  alternating  with  flushes 
of  heat,  are  present,  and  the  patient  soon  becomes  delirious.  An  examination 
by  the  rectum  often  detects  fluctuation.  When  the  abscess  tends  towards  the 
perineum,  its  advent  is  always  preceded  by 
marked  swelling,  an  erysipelatous  blush  of 
the  surface,  and  an  oedematous  condition  of 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

The  annexed  cut,  fig.  562,  a^ffords  a  good 
niustration  of  an  abscess  of  the  prostate,  as 
it  occurred  in  an  elderly  man,  who  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  disease,  ten  days  after  the 
commencement  of  the  first  symptoms.  The 
pus  was  of  a  thick,  cream-like  consistence,  and 
of  a  yellowish  color,  its  quantity  being  a  little 
over  a  teaspoonful.  The  inflammation  had 
deeply  involved  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Abscess  of  the  prostate  is  generally  a 
dangerous  affection.     When  recovery  occurs,  the  patient  may  be  troubled  with 
a  fistulous  communication  with  the  rectum,  urethra,  perineum,  or  bladder. 

In  the  treatment^  two  important  indications  are  presented ;  first,  to  limit  the 
suppuration,  and,  secondly,  to  afford  a  speedy  outlet  to  the  effused  fluid.  To 
fulfil  the  first,  prompt  recourse  must  be  had  to  depletion,  provided  this  has  not 
already  been  carried  sufficiently  far,  to  antimonials,  diaphoretics,  anodynes,  and 
emollient  applications.  Blood  may  be  taken  by  leeches  from  the  perineum  and 
hypogastrium. 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  second  indication,  the  rule  is  to  anticipate  nature  by  an 
artificial  opening.  If  the  abscess  points  towards  the  perineum,  an  incision  should 
be  made  in  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling,  with  a  long,  straight,  narrow- 
pointed  bistoury,  care  being  taken  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rectum,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  bladder. 

When  the  abscess  points  towards  the  rectum,  it  may  readily  be  reached  with 
a  long,  curved  trocar.  For  some  days  after  the  operation  the  lower  bowel  should 
be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 

When  the  abscess  bulges  inwards  towards  the  urethra  and  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  it  may  be  punctured  with  a  common  silver  catheter ;  or,  instead  of  this, 
a  sound  with  a  conical  beak  and  a  small  curve  may  be  used.  When  the  abscess 
is  not  yet  completely  matured,  and  delay  would  be  improper,  the  operation  may 
be  executed  with  a  lanceted  stylet.  The  urine  should  be  frequently  drawn  off 
with  the  catheter. 
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This  affection  is  of  infrequent  occnrrence  and  of  difficult  recognition.  It  is 
induced  b;  yariouB  caneea,  of  which  the  principal  are  wounds,  cootusiona,  lace- 
rations, and  the  presence  of  calculous  concretions  in  the  sabatance  of  the  organ. 

The  symptoms  are  such  as  indicate  the  existence  of  chronic  disease  of  the 
prostate  and  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Perhaps  the  most  reliable  circam- 
stances,  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  are,  the  absence  of  vesical  calcnll,  long 
continued  suffering,  as  a  sense  of  weight,  aching,  and  throbbing  at  the  necli  vT 
the  bladder,  a  constant  secretion  of  thick,  glairy  mucns,  a  frequent  desire  to  mic- 
turate, and  an  occasional  discharge  of  blood,  with  excessive  homing  daring  the 
accumulation  of  the  urine. 

The  treatment  of  this  grave  affection  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  and  empirical 
Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  health ;  the  patient  should  avoid  exercite 
and  the  erect  postnre;  the  bladder  should  be  duly  washed  out  with  tepid  water, 
either  simple  or  medicated ;  and  the  affected  surfaces  should  be  lightly  toadied 
twice  a  week  with  a  solation  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  ten  grains  to  the  onnce  of 
water,  applied  with  a  piece  of  soft  sponge,  projected  from  a  silver  canuta.  Tb< 
best  internal  remedies  are,  balsam  of  copailKt,  cnbebs,  and  spirits  of  tnrpentioe, 
largely  diluted  with  demulcent  fluids.  Anodynes  must  be  freely  used  both  bj 
the  month  and  by  tho  rectum. 

4.    HTPERTBOPHT. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  Is  an  angmentation  of  volume  of  this  orgu, 
produced  by  increased  nutrition.  There  are  several  forms  of  the  complaint,  of 
which  the  most  common  is  that  to  which  the  term  senile  has  been  iqiplied,  baa 
its  being  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  old  age. 

Hypertrophy  may  occor  in  any  part  of  the  organ.  Host  commonly  it  affecU 
the  entire  gland,  though  not  uniformly.  Occasionally  it  is  almost  exclnuTely 
confined  to  the  third  lobe,  even,  perhaps,  when  the  enlargement  is  so  great  u  to 
cause  retention  of  urine,  and,  nltimat«l;,  the  patient's  death. 

The  hypertrophy  exists  in  various  degrees,  from  the  slightest  increase  of  the 
natural  volume  of  the  prostate  to  the  dimensions  of  a  pullet's  e^,  a  walnnt,  or 
a  medium-sized  orange.  In  raro  cases,  it  may  exceed  the  latter  dimensions.  The 
great«Bt  increase  of  volume  usually  occurs  in  the  long  axis  of  the  organ,  in  coa> 
sequence,  no  doubt,  of  a  want  of  resistance  in  this  directJon.  The  annexed 
drawing,  fig.  563,  from  a  specimen  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Mott,  affords  a  good 

Fig.  ftSS. 


Bypmrupbr  of  birtb  loba  at  iha  protuta. 


illustration  of  what  may  be  called  nniform  hypertrophy  of  both  lobe«  of  Ihc 
prostate.     Fig.  564,  from  one  of  my  preparations,  exhibits  great  cnlargeoieDt  df 
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tb«  gland  in  its  antero-poaterior  diameter,  with  a  mammillated  appearance  at  ite 
posterior  eztremitj',  Beemingljr  dependent  upon  an  irregalar  condition  of  the 
niddle  lobe. 


nri»rtrD|ih]'  gf  ih*  prmlua. 

When  one  lateral  lobe  is  more  enlai^jed  than  the  other,  the  more  bulky  one 
freqaenti;  eacroaches  upon  the  smaller,  and  thus  produces  a  lateral  curvature  in 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  com  men  cement  of  the  urethra. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ehape  of  the  abnormal  masses,  or  the  direction  in  which 
the  hypertrophy   occnrs,  their  aarfaces,  both 
external  and    internal,   are    either    perfectly  Fig-  BS5. 

smooth,  or  they  are  irregalar,  knotty,  and  even 
lobulated. 

When  the  middle  lobe  is  hypertrophied,  it 
generally  forms  a  kind  of  mammillary  process, 
more  or  less  vertical  in  its  position,  and  rang- 
ing in  size  from  that  of  the  female  nipple  to 
that  of  an  almond,  as  seen  in  tig.  565.  The 
apex  of  the  tnmor  is  free  and  ronnded,  while 
the  base  ia  immovably  Gxed,  resting  as  it  were 
npon  the  posterior  extremity  of  each  lateral 
mass.  Its  position  is  nsually  median,  but  it 
projects  towards  the  bladder,  drawing  up  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  and  elongating 
the  vemmontannm. 

The  coiisi^ence  of  a  hypertrophied  prostate 
is  liable  to  considerable  diversity,  and  occurs 
under  two  very  opposite  forms,  the  hard  and 
the  soft.  In  the  first,  which  ia  the  more  fre- 
qnent,  the  induration  varies  from  the  slightest 
increase  of  the  natural  consistence  to  the  firm- 
ness of  fibrons  tissue.  Interspersed  through 
its  substance  are  nomerons  granulations.  In 
the  soft  variety,  the  enlargement  proceeds  in  a 

more  uniform  manner,  and  attains,  as  a  general       HTperiraohj  of  ih*  pro«ut»,  »ith  mu- 
rule,  a  greater  magnitude  than  in  the  hard,     niuiir  •oUrveawiii  of  tiw  midiiis  iuIh. 
The  affected  tisanes  are   more  or  less  elastic, 

and  yield  readily  under  the  pressnre  of  the  linger.  The  grannlations  are  larger 
and  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  first  variety.  The  nature  of  the^e  granula- 
tions is  not  well  ascertained.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  they  are 
nothing  but  the  terminal  follicles  of  the  prostate  in  a  state  of  enlargement  and 
partial  occlusion. 
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Hjpertrophy  always  arises  under  the  influence  of  causes  which  act  in  a  slow 
and  permanent  manner.  Whatever,  therefore,  has  a  tendenej  to  keep  up 
habitnal  engorgement  in  the  organ  may  be  considered  as  being  capable  of  pro- 
dacing  the  affection.  Augmented  action  necessarily  occasions  an  aagmented 
afflox  of  blood,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  nutrition.  Diminished  aciioD 
has  a  reverse  effect  Amongst  the  more  frequently  enumerated  caoses  of  the 
malady  are,  excessive  venery,  stricture  of  the  ured^ra,  disease  of  the  bladder, 
horseback  exercise,  gonorrhoea,  and  the  employment  of  stimulating  diuretics; 
but,  in  general,  the  influence  of  these  causes  is  imaginary  rather  than  real  Tbej 
are,  no  doubt,  all  capable  of  inducing  the  disease ;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  they  are  often  accused  when  they  are  entirely  innocent 
Some  of  the  very  worst  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  occur  in  old  men 
who  have  led  the  chastest  life,  who  have  not  rode  on  horseback  for  forty  or  fifty 
years,  and  who  have  never  had  the  slightest  disease  of  the  urethra. 

The  senile  form  of  the  lesion  rarely  takes  place,  at  least  not  in  any  consid- 
erable degree,  before  the  fiftieth  year ;  slight  evidences  of  it  are  occasiooaUy 
met  with  at  forty-five,  and,  indeed,  even  at  forty,  but  this  is  exceedingly  rare. 
Hypertrophy,  not  the  result  of  old  age,  may  occur  at  any  period  of  Hfe,  nader 
the  influence  of  inflammatory  excitement  and  vascnlar  engorgement 

The  influence  of  old  age  in  the  production  of  hypertrophy  of  this  organ  kts 
been  greatly  overrated,  as  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  table  of  812  examina- 
tions made  at  my  request  by  my  friend.  Dr.  John  W.  Lodge,  in  1859,  while 
resident  physician  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 


Number. 

Age. 

Normal. 

HrpertroplUed. 

Jklrophtol 

23 

40  to   50 

21 

2 

•*•• 

94 

50  to   60 

73 

18 

3 

113 

60  to   70 

84 

27 

2 

64 

70  to   80 

53 

11 

—— 

15 

80  to   90 

12 

3 

•••• 

3 

90  to  100 

3 

•».• 

^ 

Total 

.    312 

246 

61 

5 

In  100  dissections  of  the  prostate  gland  after  the  age  of  sixty,  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Messer,  hypertrophy  was  found  in  35  per  cent.,  atrophy  in  20  per  cent,  and 
normality  in  45  per  cent  These  results  essentially  coincide  with  those  of  Mr. 
Henry  Thompson,  who  has  ascertained  that  this  gland  is  hypertrophied  fai  35 
per  cent  after  the  fiftieth  year. 

Irritation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  a  fi-equent  desire  to  pass  the  urine, 
are  the  symptoms  which  generally  first  attract  the  attention  of  the  patient  By 
degrees,  the  distress  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  becomes  more  constant^  as  well 
as  more  severe,  and  there  is  not  only  a  freqnent  desire  to  void  the  urine,  hot 
great  difficulty  in  starting  it  Slight  pain  is  felt  along  the  urethra,  accompanied 
by  a  burning,  smarting,  or  scalding  sensation  in  the  head  of  the  penia,  and  a 
copious  discharge  of  prostatic  fluid.  The  rectum  never  feels  en^rely  empty, 
even  after  the  most  thorough  purgation,  but  as  if  it  contained  a  lump  or  baO^ 
and  the  feces  are  often  passed  in  a  flattened  form.  At  night  the  patient  in  oces* 
sionally  disturbed  by  an  involuntary  discharge  of  seminal  fluid.  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  symptoms  become  more  aggravated,  though  they  are  BtUl  <fwa 
tially  of  the  same  character.  The  general  health,  which  until  now  was»  perbapt, 
tolerably  good,  slowly  declines. 

The  urine,  at  first  perfectly  clear,  and,  to  all  appearance,  niAnfat,  becomet 
gradually  changed  in  its  properties,  and  sometimes  even  in  its  quantity.  It  is 
generally  thick,  fetid,  acrid,  and  highly  alkaline,  depositing,  on  standing,  a  great 
abundance  of  thick,  ropy  mucus,  often  streaked  irith  phosphatic  maUrr.  The 
fluid  is  soon  decomposed,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  so  b«*fbre  it  is  voided,  and  the« 
always  exhales  a  strong  ammoniacal  odor.     Gradually  micturition  become*  sore 
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and  more  difficult,  and,  at  last,  after  months  and  perhaps  years  of  the  most  cruel 
saflering,  the  urine  is  either  retained,  or  has  to  be  drawn  off  constantly  with  the 
catheter. 

As  hypertrophy  is  a  disease  almost  peculiar  to  advanced  life,  when  an  indi- 
Tidual  who  has  attained  the  age  of  fifty,  fifty-five,  or  sixty,  is  laboring  under  the 
train  of  symptoms  above  enumerated,  the  presumption  is  strong  that  the  case  is 
one  of  chronic  enlargement  of  this  body,  and  nothing  else.  The  affections  with 
which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded  are,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  urinary 
calculi,  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  and  stricture  of  the  rectum.  All,  however,  that 
is  necessary  in  any  case  to  determine  the  diagnosis,  is  a  digital  examination  of 
the  rectom.  For  this  purpose,  the  left  index-finger,  gently  inserted  into  the  gut, 
is  moved  about  in  different  directions,  first  upwards  along  the  median  line,  and 
then  successively  towards  each  side,  noting,  as  it  proceeds,  the  impression  made 
upon  it  by  the  affected  gland.  In  general,  it  will  be  found,  as  before  stated,  to 
be  larger  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and  to  feel  like  a  hard,  solid  body,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  either  smooth  and  uniform,  or  irregularly  knobby. 

The  effects  of  hypertrophy  of  this  gland  upon  other  parts  of  the  urinary 
apparatus  are  frequently  very  distressing.  The  organ  which  is  most  liable  to 
suffer  is  the  bladder,  the  muscular  coat  of  which  becomes  greatly  thickened,  and 
&scicu]ated  from  the  constant  obstacle  to  the  evacuation  of  the  urine.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  mucous  membrane  is  always  chronically  inflapied,  and  sometimes 
mammillated,  ulcerated,  or  protruded  across  the  intervals  between  the  enlarged 
muscular  fibres     Another  effect  is  the  occasional  formation  of  urinary  calculi. 

The  urethra,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  often  undergoes  important 
changes.  These  changes  are  exclusively  limited  to  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
tube,  which,  in  the  more  aggravated  forms  of  the  hypertrophy,  is  nearly  always 
remarkably  elongated.  In  enlargement  of  the  middle  lobe,  the  urethra  is  dragged 
up  behind  the  pubic  arch.  Lateral  curvature  of  the  canal  is  occasionally  met 
with,  being  generally  dependent  upon  an  unequal  outgrowth  of  the  inner  edges 
of  the  lateral  lobes. 

The  ureters  are  seldom  sound.  The  most  common  lesion  is  dilatation  of  their 
caliber,  with  irregular  thickening  or  attenuation  of  their  walls. 

The  kidneys  often  sympathize  in  the  disorganization  of  the  prostate,  or,  rather, 
in  the  changes  which  it  induces  in  the  bladder  and  the  ureters.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  they  soon  become  inflamed,  and  more  or  less  altered  in  their  size, 
shape,  and  structure. 

The  seminal  vesicles  are  liable  to  suffer,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  the  rectum 
is  not  implicated.     Prolapse  and  hemorrhoids  are  not  uncommon. 

In  entering  upon  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  we  have  to  lament  the  impo- 
tency  of  our  art,  and  the  limited  nature  of  our  Uierapeutic  resources.  These 
remarks  are  particularly  true  of  the  senile  form  of  the  complaint,  which  hardly 
ever  yields  to  any  mode  of  management,  however  judiciously  devised  or  perse- 
veringly  employed. 

General  depletion  is  very  rarely  indicated  in  this  variety  of  prostatic  disease. 
If,  however,  the  patient  is  plethoric,  the  enlargement  considerable,  or  the  sym- 
pathetic reaction  great,  no  remedy  will  be  so  likely  to  afford  prompt  and  decided 
relief  as  a  full  bleeding  at  the  arm.  The  detraction  of  blood  should  always,  in 
the  more  aggravated  varieties  of  the  complaint,  be  speedily  followed  by  the  use 
of  the  auUmonial  and  saline  mixture^  in  the  hope  of  subduing  the  action  of  the 
heart,  unlocking  the  secretions,  and  clearing  out  the  bowels.  All  irritating, 
beating,  or  griping  cathartics,  must  here,  as  in  most  other  affections  of  the  pros- 
tate, be  proscribed.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  over- 
loaded state  of  the  bowels  is  never  permissible.  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  jalap 
and  bitartrate  of  potassa,  bj  rendering  the  feces  soft  and  watery,  are  particu- 
larty  well  adapted  to  cases  of  such  a  nature.  When  manifest  disorder  of  the 
biliarj  secretion  exists,  a  few  g^rains  of  calomel  will  usually  prove  serviceable. 
The  food  should  be  perfectly  plain,  easily  digestible,  unirritating,  and  well  mas- 
ticated. Condiments,  wine,  brandy,  and  fermented  drinks  are,  in  general,  highly 
pnjadidal.     Unless  strict  attention  be  paid  to  these  rules,  no  reasonable  hope 
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even  of  temporary  amendment  need  be  iudulged.  All  ezcituig  caoBes  of  the  &- 
ease  are  to  be  carefully  avoided.  Above  all,  it  is  necessary  that  the  patieat 
should  abstain  from  horseback  exercise,  and  from  sexual  intercourse. 

Repose  in  the  horizontal  posture  is  hardly  less  important  here  than  it  is  in 
the  more  acute  affections  of  the  prostate.  By  this  remark  it  is  not,  of  coarse, 
meant  that  the  patient  shall  confine  himself  constantly  to  his  bed,  and  avoid  aU 
exercise ;  on  the  contrary,  he  should  not  neglect,  whenever  the  weather  is  plea- 
sant, to  move  about  for  a  few  hours  every  day  in  the  open  air,  either  on  foot  or 
in  an  easy  carriage.  When  in  the  house,  he  may  lie  upon  a  lounge,  or  recfioe 
upon  an  easy  chair,  with  a  movable  bacL 

For  the  purpose  of  acting  directly  upon  the  gland,  and  thereby  lessening  iti 
volume,  various  remedies  have  been  proposed.  Among  the  more  important  of 
these  are  iodine  and  its  different  combinations,  cicnta,  mercnry,  hydfrochlonle 
of  ammonia,  local  depletion,  and  counter-irritation  by  issue,  seton,  blister,  and 
tartar  emetic  pustulation.  Of  these  remedies  it  may  be  observed,  in  general 
terms,  that  their  efficacy  has  been  fully  tested  by  different  observers,  and  that 
they  are  all  to  be  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  palliatives. 

Iodine  is  more  especially  indicated  in  those  cases  in  which  the  hypertrophy, 
caused  by  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  system,  or  an  effusion  of  lymph,  is  characterised 
by  rapid  progress.  The  best  form  of  exhibition  is  LugoPs  solution,  or  the  iodide 
of  potassium,  either  alone  or  in  union  with  iodide  of  iron  and  a  minute  quantity 
of  bichloride  of  mercury.  This  remedy  should  be  continued  for  a  length  of 
time,  with  occasional  intermissions  for  a  few  days,  to  afford  the  storaadi  a  short 
respite. 

Cicuta  has  been  a  favorite  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  this  aff&etion.  Ad- 
ministered in  combination  with  other  articles,  it  may  occasionally  prove  beneficiaL 

I  have  not  found  that  mercury,  exhibited  with  a  view  to  its  consUtntioDAl 
effects,  is  capable  of  exerting  any  particular  influence  over  this  disease.  Nercr- 
theless,  in  obstinate  cases,  where  other  means  have  failed,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  resort  to  it  Ptyalism  should,  of  course,  be  avoided.  From  three  to  fits 
grains  of  blue  mass,  with  one  grain  of  extract  of  cicuta,  should  be  giten  thrve 
times  daily,  until  the  gums  are  slightly  touched.  The  medicine  is  then  to  be 
discontinued  until  the  primary  impression  begins  to  subside,  when  it  may  agaio 
be  resumed  and  exhibited  as  before.  When  an  alterant  plan  of  treatment  it 
required,  as  when  the  enlargement  has  been  produced  by  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the 
system,  the  mercury  may  advantageously  be  administered  in  union  with  iodide 
of  potassium.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  bichloride,  cyanaret,  or  hiniodide 
are  preferable  to  calomel  and  blue  mass.  Donovan's  solution  is  also  worthy  of 
trial. 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  has  long  been  fietmiliar  to  the  professioo  as  a  valuaUe 
remedy  for  the  removal  of  visceral  induration  and  enlargement  It  may  be  ex- 
hibited, either  alone  or  in  combination  with  a  minute  portion  of  tartrate  of  aati- 
mony  and  potassa,  in  doses  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  grains  several  times  a  day. 

There  are  few  remedies  which  afford  greater  relief  in  this  affection,  whe^W 
the  result  of  inflammatory  action  or  of  senile  decay,  than  leeching.  The  blood 
may  be  taken  either  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum^  or  from  the  perineiiB 
and  inside  of  the  thighs.  The  plan  which  I  usually  adopt  is  to  apply  nom  Ibv 
to  six  leeches  to  the  perineum  every  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

Gounler4rriiaJtion,  by  issue,  seton,  blister,  and  pustulation  with  tartar  emetic 
ointment,  is  a  valuable  adjuvant  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
prostate.  The  choice  of  the  remedy,  and  the  place  to  which  it  is  applied,  maft 
be  regulated  by  circumstances.  My  favorite  practice  is  to  maert  a  small  eetoa 
into  the  perineunL 

Iodide  of  potassium,  exhibited  by  the  rectum,  has  been  highly  lauded  m  the 
treatment  of  this  affection.  The  form  in  which  it  is  adrainistered  is  thtt  of 
suppository,  consisting  of  from  three  to  five  grains  of  the  salt,  with  five  8**^ 
each  of  extract  of  cicuta  and  hyoscyamns,  introduced  into  the  bowel  night  aid 
morning.  The  strength  of  the  remedies  is  g^radually  increased  to  ten  P'^ 
The  treatment  is  continued  for  several  months,  and  is  aided  by  the  daily  lut  <" 
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le  boogie,  anointed  with  iodine  ointment,  composed  of  five  grains  of  the  salt 
>  th©  drachm  of  simple  cerate.  The  urine  is  drawn  oflf  every  twelve  hours  with 
)c  catheter. 

To  allay  the  irritation  of  the  bladder,  which  so  frequently  attends  this  disease, 
be  warm  bath,  fomentations,  opiate  suppositories,  and  anodyne  injectious  are 
ecesaary. 

Finally,  the  patient  must  pay  particular  attention  to  the  time  and  manner  in 
srhich  he  voids  his  urine.  Micturition  should  not,  on  an  average,  be  performed 
»ttener  than  once  every  four  hours.  Moreover,  he  must  avoid  straining  during 
he  operation.  To  prevent  accumulation  of  water,  it  frequently  becomes  neces- 
arjr  to  draw  it  off  at  stated  periods. 

i Injection  of  the  bladder,  as  advised  under  the  head  of  catarrh,  frequently  pro- 
luces  great  relief,  by  dislodging  the  thick,  ropy,  and  offensive  mucus  which  so 
>fieQ  collects  in  the  bas-fond  of  this  organ.  ' 

As  means  calculated  to  produce  a  direct  impression  upon  the  prostate,  mention 
nay  be  made  here  of  cauterization,  excision,  incision,  and  crushing. 

It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how  cauterization  acts  in  bringing  about  a  dimi- 
Qutiou  of  the  volume  of  a  hypertrophied  prostate,  when  it  is  remembered  that  it 
eaa  be  applied  only  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra.  The  cauterization, 
if  deemd  advisable,  is  performed  with  a  suitable  instrument,  as  that  delineated 
under  the  head  of  stricture  of  the  urethra.  It  should  not  be  repeated  oftener 
than  once  a  week,  and  any  irritation  following  it  should  be  combated  by  demul- 
cent drinks,  anodynes,  recumbency,  and  the  warm  bath. 

Scarification  of  the  affected  gland  has  occasionally  been  practised,  and  sometimes 
apparently  with  advantage.  The  operation,  which  gives  rise  to  little  or  no  pain,  is 
perfi>rmed  with  a  curved  lancetted  stylet,  similar  to  that  used  for  dividing  stric- 
ture of  the  urethra.  It  may  be  repeated  about  every  fourth  day,  and  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  trial  when  there  is  an  unusual  degree  of  irritability  of  the  prostate. 
Excision  of  the  prostate  has  been  recommended.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  any  one  has  really  ever  had  the  hardihood  or  folly  to  perform  it.  Excision 
of  the  middle  lobe  would  be  less  objectionable. 

Another  operation  for  the  relief  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate  is 
incision.  It  is  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  relief  occasionally  afforded  by 
the  operation  of  lithotomy,  performed  upon  persons  affected  with  this  complaint. 
Of  the  propriety  and  utility  of  this  process,  I  am  unable  to  speak  from  personal 
observation,  but,  judging  from  the  results  recorded  by  others,  I  am  disposed  to 
place  little  confidence  in  it 

The  operation  of  eriM^in^  is  applicable  only  to  the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate. 
It  was  evidently  originally  suggested  by  the  operation  of  lithotripsy,  of  which, 
in  fact,  it  is  merely  a  modification.  .  It  consists  in  seizing  the  enlarged  body  with 
the  lithotrite,  and  grinding,  squeezing,  pressing,  or  mashing  it  into  a  soft,  pulpy 
substance,  which  is  detached  parUy  by  the  instrument,  and  partly  by  the  slough- 
ing process,  being  afterwards  discharged  with  the  urine.  The  proceeding  is  best 
ackpted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  middle  lobe,  adhering  by  a  small  pedicle, 
rises  up  behind  the  mouth  of  the  bladder  in  the  form  of  a  narrow,  elongated 
valve.  The  operation  is  not  attended  with  much  pain,  but  it  is  liable  to  be 
followed  by  hemorrhage,  severe  inflammation,  and  even  death,  on  which  account 
it  oQght  to  be  performed  with  gpreat  caution. 

Perforation  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate  has  been  proposed  when  this 
body  forms  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  evacuation  of  the  urine,  whether  by  the 
natural  efforts  or  by  artificial  means.  The  operation  may  be  performed  with  a 
large  trocar,  inclosed  in  a  silver  canula,  and  curved  like  an  ordinary  catheter. 
The  instrument  is  introduced  in  the  usual  manner,  as  far  as  the  seat  of  the 
obstruction,  where  it  is  firmly  held  until  the  trocar  is  pushed  across  the  base  of 
tho  swelling  into  the  bladder.  The  want  of  resistance  will  indicate  that  the 
transfixion  has  been  completed.  The  trocar  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  canula 
left  in  the  bladder.  In  a  few  days  this  is  also  removed,  and  a  large  catheter 
substituted.  In  this  manner  the  treatment  is  conducted  until  the  new  canal  has 
become  lined  fay  mucous  membrane,  when  the  occasional  passage  of  the  catheter 
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will  suffice  to  prevent  occlusion.     In  performing  this  opefmtioo.  fit-'. 

be  taken  to  keep  the  instmment  in  the  middle  line,  and  &I  «  V^^^-  i-^^x*  ± 

the  one  hand,  from  the  arch  of  the  pnbes,  and,  on  the  other,  froa  ibt  •■s— -a. 

5.    ATBOPHY. 

The  prostate,  like  other  organs,  is  liable  to  atrophy.  Tlie  ftffertiss  «-»^^ 
arises  as  an  eflFect  of  senile  decay,  but  more  frequently  it  is  the  reunite  t4 1*^-=  ■ 
compression  and  structural  disease.  The  senile  form  is  extrtmclj  n??  r:  *■ 
dom  exists  as  a  pure,  uncomplicated  affection.  The  extent  of  the  waiSLst  •  .*- 
being  sometimes  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  gland,  while,  at  other  qebt*  :  i 
Tolves  its  whole  body.     It  does  not  require  any  treatment. 

6.    PBOSTATOBRHCEA. 

Prostatorrhcea,  an  aflTection  which  I  have  been  the  first  to  descriKe,  U  l=  i 
terra  implies,  a  discharge  from  the  prostate  gland,  generallj  of  a  tluB  «  .-  - 
character,  dependent  upon  irritation,  if  not  actual  inflamniatioii.  of  lb**  o*.:* :  * 
tissues  of  that  organ ;  and  hitherto  confounded  with  otber  lt*»OD&  **-•'- 
losses,  gleet,  and  cystorrhoea,  from  which,  in  fSact,  it  is  often  diflicali  "'•  :  - 
tinguish  it. 

Prostatorrhcea  is  rare  in  children  and  very  young  subjects,  owing,  i»  i  ^  * 
to  the  remarkably  dormant  condition  of  the  genito-urinary  organs  to  ««r"  • 
That  it  may  occur,  however,  even  at  a  very  tender  age,  is  very  certaiiL  e?^*-  ^ 
in  children  laboring  under  stone  in  the  bladder,  prolapse  of  the  bow?i  *x  wt- 
in  the  rectum,  causing  reflected  irritation.     After  the  twentieth  vfaar  tA<  ta*^ 
is  sufficiently  common,  and  instances  are  occasionally  witnessed  eren  ia  rtrr 
persons.     As  long  as  the  prostate  gland  remains  small  and  iBactive,  vr .-" . 
brought  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  genital  apparatus,  vrith  wbic^  n  *  ^ 
intimately  associated,  it  is  comparatively  infrequent. 

All  classes  of  persons  are  liable  to  this  affection  ;  but  it  has  seemed  to  c* « 
be  most  frequent  in  those  of  a  sanguineo-nervous  temperament,  vtck  «tr^- 
sexnal  propensities,  leading  to  frequent  indulgence  of  the  venereal  api^*^. 
not  to  positive  venereal  excesses,  whether  in  the  natural  mazmer  or  1^  bact 
bation.  An  irritation  is  thus  established  in  the  organ,  attended  with  iu;ft  * 
less  discharge  of  its  peculiar  secretion,  normal  or  abnormal.  Single  and  air*  ■ 
men  are,  apparently,  equally  prone  to  it  Intemperance  in  eatiDg  and  drrrr 
frequent  horseback  exercise,  sexual  abuse,  and  disease  of  the  bladder,  tmvk  » 
rectum,  may  all  be  regarded  as  contributing  to  its  production  and  maiat^w*  - 

The  exciting  catises  are  not  always  very  evident     In  most  cases  the 
is  traceable,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  venereal  excesses,  chronie  i 
tion  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  or  disease  of  tom^  i  - 
or  other  of  this  canal.     Sometimes  it  has  its  origin  in  disorder  of  the  lowr  bw^ 
as  hemorrhoids,  prolapse,  fissure,  fistule,  ascarides,  or  the  lodgment  of  some  km-^ 
body.     It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  reflected  irritation  might  indnee  tha  dtf**.^ 
The  connection  between  the  prostate  gland  and  ano-rectal  regioo  is  verr  r«- 
and  intimate,  and,  therefore,  whatever  affects  the  one  will  almost  be  sm  ^ 
time,  to  implicate  the  other,  either  from  proximity  of  stmcture,  or  aa  an  cftH  • 
sympathy.     Temporary  prostatorrhcea  is  occasionally  excited  by  the  exhibib ' 
of  internal  remedies,  as  drastic  cathartics,  cantharides,  and  spirita  of  tarpt-r'^s' 
or,  in  short,  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  invite  a  pretemataral  afflax  of  hkftd )' 
the  prostate  gland,  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  the  posterior  portion  of  the  «Tf4n 
Another  cause  of  the  disease,  especially  in  young  men,  is  mastorbatioa  or  *^ 
pollution.     Many  of  the  most  obstinate  and  perplexing  cases  of  it  that  harv  sov 
under  my  notice  were  the  direct  result  of  this  detestable  practiceu 

The  symptoms  are  sufficiently  characteristic.  The  most  promfaent  is  » ^ 
charge  of  mucus,  generally  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  more  or  le»  i^ 
and  of  varying  quantity,  from  a  few  drops  to  a  drachm  and  even  npwaid*^  Is  ^ 
twenty-four  hours.     It  is  seldom  puHform,  and  stiO  more  rarely  paraleat  ^ 
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considerable,  the  flow  keeps  up  almost  a  constant  moisture  at  the  orifice  of  the 
orethra,  and  it  may  even  make  a  decided  impression  upon  the  patient's  linen, 
leaving  it  wet  and  stained,  as  in  gleet  or  gonorrhoea,  thongh  in  a  much  less 
degree.  The  most  copious  evacuations  of  this  kind  generally  occur  when  the 
patient  is  at  the  water-closet,  engaged  in  straining,  especially  if  the  bowels  are 
constipated,  or  the  rectum  is  distended  with  hard  fecal  matter  so  as  to  exert  an 
UD  usual  amount  of  pressure  upon  the  prostate  gland. 

The  discharge,  whether  small  or  large,  is  often  attended  with  a  peculiar  tick- 
ling sensation  in  the  prostate  gland,  from  which  it  frequently  extends  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  urethra,  and  even  to  the  head  of  the  penis.  In  many  cases 
the  feeling  is  of  a  lascivious,  voluptuous,  or  pleasurable  nature,  not  unlike  that 
which  accompanies  the  earlier  stages  of  sexnal  intercourse.  Very  often  there  is 
a  **  dropping  sensation,"  as  if  the  fluid  were  falling  from  the  prostate  gland  into 
the  urethra.  Other  anomalous  symptoms  sometimes  present  themselves,  as  a 
feeling  of  weight  and  fatigue  in  the  region  of  the  prostate,  anus,  and  rectum, 
or  along  the  perineum,  with,  perhaps,  more  or  less  uneasiness  in  voiding  urine, 
and  a  frequent  desire  to  empty  the  bladder :  some  patients  are  troubled  with 
morbid  erections  and  lascivious  dreams. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  the  patient's  mind  sufifers  in  this  affection.  The 
discharge,  even  if  ever  so  insignificant,  occasions  him  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
quietude ;  for  at  one  time  he  imagines  that  it  is  a  source  of  much  bodily  debility, 
or  that  it  is  productive  of  weakness  and  soreness  in  the  dorso-lumbar  region, 
especially  if  these  symptoms  happen  to  coexist ;  at  another,  that  he  is  about  to 
become  impotent,  under  the  delusive  idea  that  the  flow  is  one  of  a  seminal 
character,  an  idea  which  not  unfrequently  haunts  him  day  and  night,  and  from 
which  hardly  anything  can,  perhaps  even  temporarily,  divert  his  attention.  His 
mind,  in  short,  is  poisoned,  and  the  consequence  is  that  he  is  incessantly  engaged 
in  trying  to  obtain  relief,  running  from  one  practitioner  to  another,  distrusting 
all,  and  affording  none  an  opportunity  of  doing  him  any  good.  In  the  worst 
forms  of  the  affection,  his  business  habits  are  destroyed,  he  becomes  morose  and 
dyspeptic,  and  he  literally  spends  his  time  in  watching  for  the  discharge  which  is 
the  source  and  cause  of  his  terrible  suffering. 

The  affections  with  which  prostatorrhoea  may  be  confounded  are  the  various 
fonns  of  urethritis,  especially  gleet  or  chronic  gonorrhoea,  discharges  of  semen, 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

From  urethrUiSf  whether  common  or  specific,  it  is  generally  easily  distinguished 
by  the  history  of  the  case,  the  nature  of  the  discharge,  and  the  attendant  local 
phenomena.  In  most  cases,  the  affection  comes  on  gradually,  not  suddenly,  as 
in  gonorrhoea  or  simple  inflammation,  without  impure  connection ;  the  discharge 
is  white  or  grayish,  translucent,  and  ropy,  not  purulent,  opaque,  and  yellowish ; 
and  there  is  oniinarily  no  burning  or  scalding  in  micturition.  Moreover,  there 
is  seldom  any  evidence  of  inflammation  in  the  urethra  or  penis.  In  gleet  the 
signs  of  distinction  are  sometimes  more  difficult ;  but  even  here  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  may  generally  be  reached  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  history  of 
the  case,  and  by  a  proper  examination  of  the  discharge,  which  is  nearly  always 
more  or  less  puriform,  as  well  as  more  abundant  than  in  prostatorrhoea.  When 
the  discharge  from  the  urethra  is  kept  up  by  the  presence  of  a  stricture,  the  diag- 
nosis can  only  be  determined  by  a  thorough  exploration  with  the  bougie. 

Patients  are  apt  to  confound  this  discharge  with  a  flow  of  semen  ;  an  idea  in 
which  they  are  often  encouraged  by  their  attendants,  from  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  affection.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  respecting  diurnal 
spermatic  emissions ;  but,  according  to  my  experience,  such  evacuations  are 
extremely  rare.  We  are  often  told  that  Uiey  take  place  at  the  water-closet, 
during  efforts  at  straining,  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  occasionally  the  case ;  but  more 
commonly  they  are  of  a  strictly  prostatic  character,  the  fluid  being  forced  out  of 
its  appropriate  receptacles  into  the  urethra,  along  which  it  is  presently  discharged. 
This  delnaion  will  be  more  likely  to  take  hold  of  the  mind  if  the  escape  of 
the  fluid  is  accompanied  by  pleasurable  sensations,  somewhat  similar  to  those 
which  follow  a  feeble  emission.    Persons  affected  with  prostatorrhoea  will  often 
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insist  upon  it  that  they  have  quite  a  number  of  sudi  eracoatinE 
many  as  six  or  eight-curing  the  twenty-four  hoors,  cspf ctjJ/   *    . '  -:■ 
troubled  with  disease  of  the  ano-rectal  region,  leading  to  t^t^uti^t  r  -  t  .  . 
water-closet,  or  if  they  are  much  in  female  society,  engaged  ia  exci.  ix  "-*   : 
or  addicted  to  luxurious  living  and  to  inordinate  sexual  intereoorvr,  -.)_:. 
in  general  and  local  debility.     Should  the  history  of  the  ca^e  £ill  to  f^r —  . 
requisite  light,  it  may  be  promptly  supplied  by  a  microscopic  exaaoiA*  .:  v 
suspected  fluid,  semen  always  revealing  numerous  8permataxo>A,  ii>rfc»   . 
prostatic  and  urethral  secretions  never  afford  any  such  indicatii*cks,  or  ;«.y  -  - 
sparingly.     This  will  be  the  case  whether  the  disdiarge  be  taken  frrti  t-  a  . 
orifice  of  the  urethra  or  from  the  stiffened  spots  left  upon  the  patiritt^  z". 

The  characteristic  symptom  of  cystorrhosa^  or  chronic  inflamiriai. «  -   . 
bladder,  is  an  inordinate  secretion  of  mucus,  generally  associated  vitk  u  x  * 
condition  of  the  urine,  frequent  and  difficult  micturition,  pain  in  Uk  r  £ 
the  affected  organ,  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  parts,  and  more  or  W-^  • 
tutional  disturbance.     In  prostatorrhoea  there  may  also  be  more  or  Vjs*  ^ 
ness  low  down  in  the  pelvis,  with  trouble  in  voiding  urine,  especiaJ.y  n  : 
prostate  is  much  enlarged,  so  as  to  cause  constant  yesicaJ  irritati-  cl  :  . .'  . 
two  disorders  are  so  widely  different  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  e«mf-  n-. 

The  pathology  of  this  affection  consists  in  some  disorder  of  the  pfvk^ii;^  t 
especially  of  its  follicular  apparatus,  leading  to  an  inordinate  lecm^a  - 
pecaliar  fluid,  and  to  a  discharge  of  this  fluid  by  the  urethra,  at  kmgcr  or  s*. 
mtervals,  and  in  greater  or  less  quantity.     That  this  disorder  i&«  at  ticr^ 
real  inflammatory  nature,  is  extremely  probable  from  the  character  «jf  :tr 
comitant  phenomena,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  this   or^an   is  fn^^r.u 
indeed  not  generally,  found  to  be  more  or  less  enlarged  and  indorat^l    > 
theless,  there  are  cases,  aud  these  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  in  wb: -b  : 
all  appearance,  either  entirely  healthy,  or  so  nearly  healthy  as  to  myit:  . 
practicable,  by  the  most  careful  exploratiou,  to  discover  any  doparton  f*  i 
normal  standard.     The  discharge  under  such  circumstances  seem&>  to  be  lir  ■ 
solely  of  a  heightened  functional  activity,  probably  connected  with,  if  &/»  ,- 
dependent  upon,  disorder  of  the  seminal  vesicles,  the  urethra,  neck  of  Um  ( • 
or  recto-anal  structures ;  in  other  words,  upon  reflected  irritation,  or  ^vz^^ 
disturbance. 

The  prognosis  of  the  disease  is  generally  favorable.     Its  obstinacy.  "&■▼ 
is  often  very  great,  and  the  surgeon  should,  therefore,  always  be  guarur : 
expression  of  his  opinion  respecting  a  ri^id  cure.     When  the  mind  d««v  * ' 
pathizes  with  the  local  affection,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  especially  a  ' 
men  of  a  nervous,  irritable  temperament,  there  is  no  disease  which,  aivon.  -. 
my  experience,  is  more  difficult  of  management,  or  more  likely  to  re^:  •   . 
tion  and  disappointment. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  the  surgeon  most  inquire,  firsts  info  i^ 
dition  of  the  prostate  gland  and  its  associate  organs,  and,  sccundlj.  ^* 
patient's  habits  and  the  state  of  his  health. 

To  attain  the  first  of  these  objects,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  catheter,  l 
by  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  previously  emptied  by  an  enema.     In  thit  ba- 
we  become  at  once  apprised  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  e^theioR 
urethra,  and  of  the  preseuce  or  absence  of  morbid  sensibility  of  its  mufoo  - 
brane ;  also  of  the  size  and  consistence  of  the  prostate,  and  the  state  of  ti^  •:.  • 
reservoir,  particularly  as  to  whether  there  is  inflammation,  stone,  hjperL* 
or  other  lesion.    The  finger,  inserted  into  the  rectum,  will  be  of  in^at  sem.^ 
only  in  detecting  disorder  in  the  prostate  and  bladder,  but  alro  in  tib  * 
itself,  as  well  as  in  the  anus.     If  disease  of  the  seminal  vesicles  ex£§t>.  it  * 
usually  be  evinced  by  tenderness  on  pressure  through  the  wall  of  th#  I" 
provided  the  finger  is  sufficiently  long  or  the  prostate  is  not  too  vo)nmiso» 

The  patient's  habits  must  be  corrected.     In  general,  it  will  be  found  tU* 
is  very  lascivious,  and  guilty  of  venereal  excesses,  thus  keeping  thr  pr^ 
gland,  the  seminal  vesicles  and  adjoining  structures  in  a  i^ontiaoal  sUtr*4  ■ 
citement,  highly  favorable  to  the  production  of  prostatorrhoa     Uu  btala  ■ 
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often  below  the  nataral  standard ;  his  sleep  and  appetite  are  impaired,  and  his 
bowels  are,  for  the  most  part,  constipated. 

In  the  minority  of  cases,  the  patient  is  weak,  or  deficient  in  muscular  and 
digestive  power,  indicating  a  necessity  for  tonics,  as  iron  and  quinine,  a  nutri- 
tions diet,  with  a  glass  of  generous  wine,  and  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
either  on  foot  or  in  an  easy  carriage.  Riding  on  horseback  shoald  be  scrupu- 
lously avoided,  as  it  is  likely  to  keep  up  undue  excitement  in  the  parts.  Per- 
haps the  best  preparation  of  iron  is  the  tincture  of  the  chloride,  in  union  with 
tinctore  of  nux  vomica,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  drops  of  the  former  to  ten 
of  the  latter,  four  times  a  day.  If  tne  patient  is  plethoric,  he  may  use  with  great 
advantage  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  in  the  form  of  the  antimonial  and  saline 
mixture.  In  either  case,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  correct  the  secretions 
and  to  maintain  a  soluble  condition  of  the  bowels.  Drastic  purgatives  are,  of 
coarse,  avoided,  as  they  would  only  tend  to  perpetuate  the  mischief.  Unless 
the  patient  is  actually  debilitated,  he  should  rigorously  abstain  from  condiments 
and  high-seasoned  dishes. 

Among  the  more  important  topical  remedies  are,  first,  moderate  sexual  indul- 
gence, as  a  means  of  allaying  undue  excitement  of  the  prostate  and  its  associate 
organs;  and,  secondly,  cooling  and  anodyne  injections,  or  weak  solutions  of 
nitrate  of  silver  and  laudanum,  or,  what  is  generally  preferable,  Qonlard's  ex- 
tract with  wine  of  opium,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  drachms  of  each 
to  ten  ounces  of  water,  thrown  up  forcibly  with  a  large  syringe  three  times  a 
day,  and  retained  three  or  four  minutes  in  the  passage.  In  obstinate  cases,  cau- 
terization of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  or  even  of  the  entire  length  of 
this  tube,  may  be  necessary,  the  operation  being  repeated  once  a  week.  The 
cold  hip-bath  is  used  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  the  lower  bowel  is  kept 
cool  and  empty ;  and,  if  the  disease  does  not  gradually  yield,  leeches  are  applied 
to  the  perineum  and  around  the  anns« 

Whatever  plan  of  treatment  may  be  employed,  perseverance  and  an  occasional 
change  of  prescription  are  indispensable  to  success.  When  there  is  deep  mental 
involvement,  hardly  anything  will  effect  a  cure ;  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  it 
will  be  almost  impossible  to  induce  the  patient  to  believe  that  he  is  well,  or  that 
nothing  serious  is  the  matter  with  him.  Under  such  circumstances  our  chief 
dependence  must  be  upon  travelling  and  an  entire  change  of  scene  and  occupa- 
tion.    If  the  patient  is  single,  matrimony  should  be  ei^oined. 

7.  HETEBOLOOOUS  rOBMATIONS. 

The  heterologous  formations  of  the  prostate  are  extremely  uncommon.  The 
most  flrequent,  undoubtedly,  is  encephaloid,  but  even  this  is  very  rare.  It  has 
hitherto  been  observed  chiefly  in  advanced  life,  though  no  period  seems  to  be 
exempt  from  it 

There  are  no  signs  by  which  encephaloid  can  be  distinguished,  with  any  clear- 
ness, from  some  of  the  other  affections  to  which  this  body  is  liable.  The  most 
reliable  evidences  are,  a  discharge  of  blood  with  the  urine,  the  occasional  expul- 
sion of  cerebriform  substance  or  organized  clots,  the  frequent  desire  to  pass 
water,  and  the  ability  to  feel  the  enlarged  gland  through  the  rectum.  No  kind 
of  treatment,  either  local  or  general,  is  of  any  service  beyond  palliation. 

Of  8cirrhu8  of  this  gland  nothing  is  known,  and  the  same  is  true  of  colloid 
and  melanosis.  Their  occurrence  is  extremely  rare,  and,  excepting  the  latter,  I 
have  never  met  with  them  in  this  situation.  In  the  case  referred  to,  the  black 
deposit  existed  in  the  bladder,  and  in  almost  every  other  organ  of  the  body, 
without  any  suspicion,  during  life,  of  its  presence  in  the  urinary  apparatus.  The 
patient  was  a  man,  fifty-eight  years  of  age. 

The  prostate  gland  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  tubercles.  The  affection,  how- 
ever, is  also  extremely  rare,  and  is  usually,  if  not  invariably,  associated  with 
aimOar  deposits  in  tl^e  seminal  vesicles,  urinary  bladder,  kidneys,  testicles,  and 
other  organs.  The  malady  is  most  common  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  fifty- 
fifth  years.    In  eighteen  cases  analyzed  by  Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  in  his  excellent 
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work  on  the  Prostate  Gland,  the  age  of  the  yoangest  aobject  wu  ^c*ca  ^  , 
the  oldest  seventy-six  jeare. 

The  disease  fhmisheB  no  cbaracteriBtic  symptotne,  Aod  CTcr;  itifii  -.  r-. 
it  apon  scientific  principles  mast  prove  nnarailing.  When  iu  exiar:^  j . 
pected,  iodine  may  be  administered  intematlj,  and  coonter-imtaitiaa  U'--. 
the  perinemn. 

8.  CTBTIG  DIBKASE. 

Cysts  occasionally  exist  in  the  prostate,  but  their  occamence  U  odc  - 
rare.     They  vary  very  mach  in  size  and  number,  but  are  usoaJlT  q^v  {^ 
Their  contents  are  transparent,  flaid,  and  of  a  seroaa  charscter.     Tlttrk-. 
origin  has  not  been  determined.     Tliey  are,  probably,  merely  dilswd  m  ■,. 
follicles,  or  expanded  and  closed  excretory  ducts.     Old  persona  an  a*.^  -^. 
ions  to  them. 

9.  CIBBOUB  TTTMOBH. 

Fibrous  tnniors  of  the  prostate  vary  in  their  volnme  from  Uikt  of  ap^-.'  . 
of  a  small  almond;  tbey  are  of  a  spherical,  or  ovoidal  form,  of  a  Irz.  ■-■- 
consistence,  and  of  a  dull,  grayish  color.  They  are  nsnally  situ&led  «■  t»  r 
surface  of  the  gland,  bnt  occasionally  they  project  inwards,  bo  as  t'>  tt<-  . 
upon  the  urethra  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Tbcy  commonly  gn<v  "r  . 
broad  base,  and  a  section  of  them  displays  a  grayish,  drab-colored  umk 
tongh,  inelastic  character,  having  little  moisture,  and  but  few  ve«i-!i  T. 
existence  may  be  suspected,  but  cannot  positively  be  affirmed,  darin;  t^ 

10.    HEMORRHAGE. 

The  prostate  gland  is  liable  to  hemorrhage,  varying  id  degree  fron  a&VL- 
to  several  ounces.  The  occurrence,  however,  is  very  rare,  aod  i«  duefly  »x  • 
in  ^ed  subjects,  in  conseqaence  of  the  forcible  nse  of  instruments  S  'l-  . 
the  most  gentle  catheterism  will  be  followed  by  a  smart  flow  of  bloud.  T\--  -' 
tation  of  a  calculus  may  also  give  rise  to  it 

The  prognosis  is  favorable  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  cstue  irf  tk  »- 
orrhage,  as,  for  example,  whether  it  is  simple  or  traumatic,  or  d«pen6r«:  i 
ulceration  of  the  gland,  or  the  presence  of  malignant  disease.      Tbe  tnaiw. 
to  be  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  as  t^t  of  bemorriia^  of  the  tr— ' 
passages  generally. 

11.   CALCULI. 

The  prostate,  like  tbe  bladder  and  tbe  kidney,  is  liable  to  tbe  fbmatfv 

calculi,  as  seen  in  fig.  666,  which  generally  become  a  source  of  severe  frfr-  .- 

imperatively  demanding  surgical  aod  other  i>llT^' 

Fig>  666.  ence.     They  are  entirely  different,   both  ii  u- 

Btmcture  and  composition,  from  vesical  rawno-- 
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in  the  folliclea  and  ducts  of  the  prostate,  from  which  they  either  escape,  or  they 
remaiD,  and  gradually  destroy  its  sniistance. 

A  reiy  remarliabifl  case  of  prostatic  calculus,  delineated  in  flg.  567,  has  been 


described  by  Dr.  Herbert  Barker,  of  England.  Its  weight  vaa  three  onncea  and 
a  half,  its  length  nearly  five  inches,  and  its  circamference,  at  the  thickest  part, 
four  inches  and  fire-eightha.  It  had  a  rough,  lobulated  surface,  and  consisted 
of  twenty-nine  distinct  pieces,  clearly  showing  that  it  had  been  originally  de- 

K sited  in  separate  cells  of  the  prostate,  the  intervening  structares  of  nhich  bad 
en  abeorb^l  during  the  progress  of  its  formation. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  effects  produced  by  these  bodies.  When  small, 
they  seldom  cause  much  nneasiuess,  sometimes,  indeed,  not  the  slightest.  At 
times,  however,  they  are  productive  of  great  inconvenience,  if  not  of  excessive 
suffering.  One  of  the  most  oommou  occurrences  is  a  dull,  aching,  wandering  pain, 
with  a  sense  of  uneasiness  in  the  perineum  and  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  general 
symptoms  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  which  accompany  stone  in  the  bladder. 

The  diagnoeia  of  this  affection  is  by  no  means  always  easy.  When  the  finger 
is  introduced  into  the  rectum,  the  prostate  t>eing  at  the  same  time  pressed  back- 
wards with  a  large  sound,  the  concretions  may  often  be  felt  as  so  many  hard, 
irregular  projections,  the  position  of  which  remains  nnchanged  by  any  force  that 
may  he  applied  to  them.  When  a  considerable  number  are  collected  together,  as 
it  were,  in  a  nest,  they  impart  to  the  finger  the  feel  of  a  bag  of  marbles,  of  a  mass 
of  clotted  blood,  or  of  a  bag  of  air.  Another  sign  upon  which  great  reliance  is 
to  be  placed,  is  the  circumstance  that  the  concretions  can  be  felt  only  in  one 
particular  spot,  and  that  they  are  generally  more  or  less  immovably  Gxed. 

Proetatic  calculi  are  usually  associated  with  diseage  of  the  urinary  apparatus, 
ns  stricture  of  the  urethra,  hypertrophy  of  the  muscnlar  coat  of  the  bladder,  ves- 
ical calculi,  and  disorganization  of  the  ureters  and  kidneys.  The  prostate  itself 
is  variously  affected ;  generally,  it  is  atrophied,  and  partially  sacculated. 

In  the  treatmenl  of  prostatic  calculi,  the  general  health  mast  be  attended  to ; 
Kud  any  complications  that  may  exist  must  be  met  upon  ordinary  principles.  To 
counteract  the  tendency  to  phospbatic  deposits,  the  different  acids,  especially  the 
nitric,  must  be  put  in  requisition,  either  singly  or  combined  with  infusion  of  uva 
orsi  and  bops.     Alkalies  are  also  sometimes  indicated. 

The  radical  treatment,  which,  of  course,  is  purely  mechanical,  must  be  regu- 
lated by  circumstances.  When  the  calculi  project  into  the  nrethra,  they  some- 
times admit  of  beiugdetached  with  instruments,  and  pushed  back  into  the  bladder, 
or  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  extract  them  with  Weiss's  forceps.  When  they 
are  encysted,  or  contained  in  a  bag  in  the  parenchymatous  substance,  the  only 
way  is  to  cut  down  to  the  organ  upon  a  staff,  as  in  the  ordinary  lateral  operation 
of  lithotomy;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  median  operation  may  be  performed. 
Occasionally,  the  calculi  lie  in  the  cellular  substance  between  the  prostate  and 
the  rectum ;  and,  wheu  this  is  the  ease,  an  incision  may  be  made  through  the 
bowel,  previoQsly  well  dilated  with  the  speculum. 

12.    SACOirOBM  DISZASZ  AND  nsTVLE. 

In  consequence  of  abscess,  ulceration,  gangrene,  or  the  presence  of  calculi,  a 
pouch,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  pullet's  e^,  is  liable  to  form  in  the  prostate  gland, 
at  the  expense  of  its  proper  substance,  its  fibrous  capsule  alone  remaining.     In 
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the  majority  of  cases  it  commonicates  by  a  pretty  large  orifice  directly  with  the 
bladder,  so  that,  if  a  catheter  is  passed  along  the  arethra,  it  is  very  apt  to  become 
arrested  in  it  Occasionally  it  opens  into  Uie  rectum  or  npon  the  surface  of  the 
perinenm,  or  in  both  situations,  although  this  is  very  uncommon. 

A  person  thus  affected  experiences  more  or  less  pain  and  difficulty  In  votding 
his  urine,  which  is  generally  mixed  with  pus  and  thick,  ropy  mucus ;  there  is 
constant  uneasiness  in  the  pelvic  region,  the  general  health  suffers,  and  the 
slightest  exposure,  fatigue,  or  disorder  of  the  bowels,  is  sure  to  aggravate  the 
local  distress.  When  the  sac  communicates  with  the  bowel  there  may  be  an  in- 
terchange of  urine  and  fecal  matter  between  the  two  reservoirs.  Sometunes 
there  is  incontinence,  at  other  times  retention,  of  urine.  The  diagnosis  can  only 
be  established  by  a  thorough  exploration  with  the  catheter,  aided  by  the  finger 
in  the  rectum.  The  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  as  few  cases  admit  of  relief  by 
treatment.  When  the  suffering  is  very  great,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  dirid^ 
the  parts  freely,  as  in  the  recto-vesical  operation  of  lithotomy. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  MALE  GENITAL 

ORGANS. 

SECT.  I. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  TESTICLE. 

The  testicle  is  liable  to  wounds,  inflammation,  abscess,  hypertrophy,  atrophy, 
serous  cysts,  tuberculosis,  encephaloid,  scirrhns,  melanosis,  colloid,  hydatids,  and 
neuralgia. 

1.  Congenital  Irregulartliea, — One  of  the  testicles  is  sometimes  absent,  the 
increased  size  of  the  other  generally  atoning  for  the  deficiency.  A  few  instances 
only,  of  a  well  authenticated  character,  are  upon  record  in  which  both  organs 
were  wanting.  Sometimes  one  testicle  is  unusually  small,  and  the  other  nnoooH 
monlj  large.  I  have  met  with  two  cases  in  which  these  structures  seemed  to 
exist  simply  in  a  rudimentary  state,  their  volume  hardly  equalling  that  of  a 
hazelnut.  One  of  the  men  never  experienced  the  slightest  sexual  desire ;  the 
other,  however,  had  been  married,  but,  although  the  connection  had  lasted  np- 
wards  of  twenty  years,  no  offspring  had  followed.  A  supernumerary  testicle 
occasionally  exists,  but,  in  general,  what  is  regarded  as  such  an  appendage  is 
merely  a  fatty  or  fibrous  tumor  of  the  scrotum. 

Anomalies  of  siiuaiion  of  the  testicle  sometimes  occur.  Of  these  the  most 
common  is  the  retention  of  the  organ  in  the  groin,  or  in  the  inguinal  canal ;  raofe 
rarely  it  remains  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  defect  may  be  Umited  to 
one  organ,  or  it  may  involve  both ;  and,  what  is  singular,  we  now  and  then  Me 
examples  of  it  in  several  members  of  the  same  family,  as  in  a  remarkable  instance 
reported  by  me  in  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  for  May,  1H4L 
In  time^ — generally  towards  the  age  of  puberty,  or  soon  after — the  organ  pofssfs 
down  into  the  scrotum,  but  the  cases  are  not  uncommon  where  the  retention  is 
permanent  Besides  being  a  source  of  pain  and  annoyance  in  sudi  an  event, 
from  the  compression  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  other  causes,  the  organ  is 
prone  to  take  on  encephaloid  disease  and  to  induce  hydrocele  and  hernia.  It  is 
asserted  that  an  undescended  testicle  is  incapable  of  forming  spermatoaoa.  If 
hernia  should  occur,  the  protruding  parts,  instead  of  issuing  at  the  external  ring, 
are  very  apt  to  be  deflected  out  towards  the  anterior  superior  spiooos  process  dT 
the  ilium,  thus  constituting,  strictly  speaking,  an  inguinal  hernia  or  bttbonocelfL 
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The  tumor  formed  by  an  ntideBc«oded  testicle  is  liKble  to  be  mistaken  for  her- 
nia; bat  fWim  this  it  may  generallj  be  easily  dlstinguislied  by  its  ^ater  solidity, 
by  the  empty  state  of  the  scrotum,  by  the  absence  of  impulse  on  coaghing,  and 
by  tbe  pecnliar  pain  felt  on  handliDg  the  parts.  Wliea  the  turaor  coexists  with 
hernia  the  symptoms  vill  be  of  a  mixed  character, 

The  treatmeni  of  retained  testicle  varies.  When  the  oi^an  lies  in  the  groin, 
an  attempt  shonld  be  made  by  daily  and  long-con  tinned  tractions  with  the  Bngers, 
aided  by  gymDaatic  and  other  exercises,  to  get  it  into  the  scrotnm.  If  it  is  only 
partially  down,  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  hernia,  a  truss  with  a  small  pad 
shonld  be  worn,  the  pressare  being  applied  abore  the  retained  organ,  which  may 
then  be  gradually  urged  down  by  the  means  just  mentioned.  Nothing,  of  course, 
can  be  done  when  tbe  testicle  is  retained  in  the  abdominal  caTity.  When  the 
trland  suffers  excessive  pain  from  tbe  incessant  compression  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  extirpation  may  become  necessary. 

Instead  of  being  retained  !n  the  groin,  the  testicle  sometimes  descends  into 
the  perinenm,  lying  at  the  root  of  the  ecrotnm,  near  the  anus,  or  close  by  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  Such  an  anomaly  always  constitutes  a  serious  evil, 
as  it  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  great  incoUTenience  and  rislc  of  injury 
when  the  subject  of  it  sits,  or  rides  on  horsetnck. 

Eckart  and  Yidal  each  relate  an  instance  where  one  of  the  testicles,  instead  of 
passing  through  the  inguinal  canal,  emerged  at  the  femoral  ring ;  and  Cnrling 
refers  to  one  in  which  this  glaiul  was  lodged  behind  the  saphenous  vein,  in  tJie 
npper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  about  three  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament 
It  was  small  and  undeveloped.  Finally,  the  position  of  the  testicle  in  the  scro- 
tum is  sometimes  rerersed,  the  free  surface  presenting  posteriorly,  while  the 
anterior  part  of  the  organ  is  connected  with  the  epididymis. 

2.  Wounds. — Wounds  of  the  testicle  may  be  of  various  kinds,  as  incised,  con- 
tnsed,  punctured,  lacerated,  and  gunshot;  their  occurrence  is  uncommon,  and 
their  treatment  does  not  differ  from  that  of  similar  lesions  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  save  as  much  structure  as  possible.  When 
the  wound  extends  through  the  spermatic  cord  serious  hemorrhage  may  arise, 
and  it  shonld,  therefore,  be  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  seek  for  and  tie  every 
bleeding  vessel.  A  violent  contusion  of  the  testicle  has  been  known  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  convulsions  and  death. 

Wounds  of  this  organ  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  atrophy.  In  a  case  which 
occurred  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  in  which  a  very  slight  injury  had  been  inflicted 
by  the  Fragment  of  a  shell,  the  testicle  had  nearly  entirely  disappeared  at  the 
end  of.Gre  months  by  absorption.  The  other  organ  was  also  diminished  in  bulk, 
althongh  it  did  not  seem  to  have  been  hurt 
in  the  first  instance.    X  similar  phenomenon  Fig.  S68. 

was  noticed  by  Jobert  in  some  of  the  per- 
sons that  were  wounded  in  the  insurrection 
at  Paris,  in  July,  1830. 

3.  Orchitis. — Inflammation  of  the  testis, 
technically  called  orchitis,  may  be  acute  or 
chronic,  idiopathic  or  traumatic,  primary  or 
consecutive,  common  or  specific.  For  an 
account  of  the  syphilitic  form  of  the  affec- 
tion, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  oti 
syphilitic  diseases  in  the  first  volume. 

The  acute  form  of  common  orchitis  is 
seated  principally  in  the  epididymis,  and  is 
generally  cansed  by  gonorrhtes,  the  inflam- 
mation being  transmitted  from  tbe  urethra 
along  the  deferent  duct.  It  may  also  be 
occasioned  by  external  violence,  great  sexual 
excitement,  the  effects  of  cold,  and  by  roetas- 
laais,  as  in  mumps.  During  the  existence 
of  gonorrhtea,   the    most  trifling   circum-  ^cat*  onbuii. 
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the  gums  shoald  be  gontly  toncbed  with  mercury,  and  the  ftflected  part  compressed 
irith  a  series  of  Btripa  of  adhesive  plaster,  each  about  eix  lines  Id  width,  aud  eight 
ioches  in  length.  The  Btrips  are  applied  as  in  fig.  56S,  which  explains  the  pro- 
cess much  better  than  any  formal  deacriptioa.  The  first  is  placed  circatarlj 
ronnd  the  cord,  just  above  the  epididymia,  as  tightly  as  it  can  be  borne;  the 
second  slightly  overlaps  the  first,  the  third  the  second,  and  so  od  Dntil  the  whole 
tumor  is  enveloped  down  to  its  hase,  when  five  or  six  vertical  strips  complete 
the  dressing. 

The  patient  usnally  experiences  some  degree  of  pain  daring  and  immediately 
after  the  operation,  and  should  this  not  sabside  in  an  hour  or  two  the  compres- 
sion nmtit  be  discontinued.  The  strapping  requires  to  be  renewed  every  twenty- 
four  honrs.  The  advantage  of  this  treatment  is  that,  while  it  rapidly  sobdues 
the  disease  and  promotes  the  absorption  of  effused  fluids,  the  patient  is  able  to 
walk  about  and  attend  to  business. 

4.  Suppuration  and  Abscess. — Orchitis  does  not  often  pass  into  supparation, 
much  less  into  abscess.  When  matter  is  about  to  form,  all  the  symptoms  are 
suddenly  aggravated  ;  rigors  come  ou,  often  attended  with  slight  delirium  ;  and 
the  part  is  so  painful  as  to  be  intolerant  of  the  slightest  manipulatioa  aud  pres- 
sure.    The  pas,  generally  mixed  with  seminal  fluid, 

is  seldom  of  a  healthy  character ;  and,  as  it  is  con-  Fig-  STO. 

-  fined  by  the  atbngineoua  coat,  it  is  always  a  long 
time  in  reaching  the  surface.  The  abscess  ofleo 
breaks  at  several  places,  thus  leaving  unhealthy 
sores,  which  it  is  difficult  to  heal,  and  which  not  on* 
frequently  lead  to  a  total  disorganization  of  the 
tubular  structure.  Suppuration  of  the  testicle  is 
most  common  in  Ecrofuluus  subjects,  and  in  persons 
affected  with  tertiary  syphilis.  The  matter  is  some- 
times encysted,  as  in  fig.  570.  When  pus  forms  as 
a  consequence  of  ordinary  epididymitis,  it  is  gene- 
rally situated  in  the  vaginal  tunic,  and  not  in  thd 
flalKtaace  of  the  testicle. 

The  trealment  consistB  in  an  early  incision,  or, 
rather,  in  a  delicate  puncture,  especially  when  the 
fluid  is  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  testicle,  the 
object  being  to  save  texture.  The  retention  of  pus 
in  the  parenchymatous  tissue  of  the  gland  mast  bo 
carefully  guarded  against,  as  being  cidculated  to  do 
immense  barm  by  disorganizing  the  tubular  stnictare. 

When  the  matter  is  allowed  to  find  a  spontaneons  Abiwu  o(  th*  toiisia. 

outlet,  the  opening  is  very  liable  to  become  the  seat 

ot/ungua,  consiitting  of  a  mass  of  tubular  substance  and  unhealthy  granulations, 
SiS  seen  in  fig.  511,  from  one  of  my  clinical  cases.    When  the  protrusion  is  small, 
or  of  recent  standing,  it  may  occasionally  be  successfully 
repressed  by  regular,  systematic  compression  with  adhesive  Fig.  t7i. 

strips ;  or,  instead  of  this,  the  edges  of  the  opening  may  be 
thoroughly  pared,  and  approximated  by  several  points  of 
the  twixtcd  suture.  In  the  more  severe  and  intractable 
cases,  the  mass  must  be  retrenched  with  the  knife  or  scissors; 
this  failing,  castration  must  be  performed,  au  operation 
which  is  the  more  proper,  because  the  substance  of  the  tes- 
ticle is,  under  such  circnmstances,  generally  completely 
destroyed,  as  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  dissection. 

5.  Chronic  Orchitis. — Chronic  inflammation  of  the  testis 
may  arise  spontaneously,  or  succeed  an  acute  attack.     The 

most  frequent  exciting  causes  are  gonorrhoea,  stricture  of       Fmmu.of  ituwaicta. 
the  urethra,  chronic  cystitis,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  pros- 
tate gland.     The  disease  is  characterized  by  iudnration  and  swelling,  which, 
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be^puutng  in  the  epididymis,  vhere  they  are  always  moet  con^icuoDS,  ^radni]l;f 
extend  to  the  body  of  ^e  teetiB,  forming  a  tumor  four  or  five  times  the  normal 
bulk,  free  from  pain,  and  go  slow  in  its  advances  as  to  escape  notice  ontil  it  bas 
produced  serious  structural  changes.  This  Gircnmstsnce,  together  with  the 
irregalar  shape  of  the  tumor,  is  sufficiently  diagnostic  of  the  nature  of  the  affec- 
tion. The  hypertrophy,  which  may  occur  on  both  sides,  is  liable  to  be  foUoned 
by  suppuration  of  the  parenchymatous  structare,  hydrocele  of  the  rafinal  sac, 
and  thickening  of  the  cord.  In  obstinate  casea,  a  section  of  the  tumor  ezbibiu 
a  dense,  fibrous  texture,  of  a  reddish  or  brownish  color,  interspersed  with  small 
cells.  It  was  to  this  form  of  the  disease  that  the  term  garcocele  was  applied  by 
the  older  surgeons. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  the  indications  ere  to  remore  any  excitiiw 
cause  that  may  still  be  in  operation,  and  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  effused 
matter  upon  the  presence  of  which  the  hypertrophy  depends.  To  ftalfil  the  latter, 
the  patient  is  confined  to  his  back,  on  light  diet,  and  is  slightly  mercurial i ted. 
The  best  preparations  for  this  purpose  are  calomel,  bine  mass,  and  protiodide  of 
mercury,  properly  guarded  with  opinm.  The  bowels  are  cleared  out  evety  olber 
day  with  castor  oil,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  the  black  draught  SuspeusioD  of 
the  scrotum  is  indispensable  ;  and  diacutient  lotions,  tincture  of  iodine,  and  local 
depletion  by  leeches  or  puncturea  are  important  odjurants.  Ointments  are  usuall; 
hurtful.  In  some  instances,  I  have  derived  great  benefit  ftom  compression, 
applied  as  in  acute  epididymitis.  If  matter  forma,  it  must  be  promptly  evacu- 
ated ;  fungus  is  repressed  by  escharotics  and  the  knife.  Steady  pereererance  in 
this  treatment  for  six  or  eight  weeks  is  indispensable  to  a  cure.  CastratioD  a 
unwarrantable,  unless  malignant  action  aupervenea,  which  is  not  probable. 

fi.  Fibrous,  Cartilaginous,  and  Osseous  Segeneration.—The  sobstanre  of  the 

testicle,  in  consequence  of  protracted  inflammation,  occasionally  undergoes  the 

fibrous  degeneration.     The  change  probably  begins  in  the  internal  cellular  Btru(s 

tore,  which  is  gradually  converted 

Fig.  612.  into  white,  grayish,  or  bluish  fits- 

ments,  narrow,  dense,  resistbg,  and 

interlaced  in  every  conceivable  mia- 

ner.     The  new  tissne  interferei  so 

much  with  the  nntritive  condition  of 

the  seminiferous  tubes  as  to  occasion, 

at  first,  a  diminution  in  their  aiu, 

and  ultimately  their  entire  destnc- 

tion.     When  the   transformation  is 

complete,  the  organ  is  firm,  Mlid, 

almost  incompressible,  and  ioelutic; 

it  creaks  under  the  knife,  posMsaes 

very  little  moisture,  and  is  aesr^ 

destitute  of  cellular  substance.  SniH 

cysts,  containing   serous  fluid,  are 

occasionally  interspersed  tbrongb  H, 

and  specimens  are  observed  in  wbirli 

there    are   tolerably   large    cavities 

filled  with  whitish,  jelly-like  mailer. 

The  tumor  rarely  exceeds  the  vvloDe 

?ibroHdB(«i*ntioi.or  ih<t«tici*.  <•'   »   common-siicd    orange.    Tb* 

vaginal  and  albugioeous  tuaics  ottm 

preserve  their  natnral  characters.     The  disease  has  no  tendency  to  retnro  alter 

removal.     The  annexed  sketch,  fig.  673,  from  a  preparation  in  my  colleftioit. 

conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  pecnliar  structure  of  this  morbid  growth. 

The  histoty  of  the  case,  the  chronic  course  of  the  disease,  the  absence  nfpuB, 
the  freedom  from  lymphatic  involvement,  the  integrity  of  the  spermatic  eari.  and 
tfae  great  firmness  of  the  tumor,  readily  serve  to  estauiah  the  diagnosis  between 
this  and  other  affections  of  the  testicle. 
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The  microscopical  characters  of  fibrous  degeneratioo  of  the  testicle,  coDse- 

^nent  apoii  tertiary  BTphilis,  are  veil  Uluetrated  in  fig.  573,  ttom  a  drawing  by 
V.  Packard.     The  patient,  from 
whom  I  removed  thiu  o^an,  had  Fig.  ET3. 

been  laboring  under  orchitis  for 
nearly  three  years.  The  disease 
was  attended  with  a  large  fun- 
gus and  a  most  copious,  fetid 
discharge ;  the  general  health 
was  much  uDdermined,  and  a 
painful  node  existed  open  each 
tibia.  The  testicle  was  con< 
siderably  reduced  in  size,  and 
consisted  mainly  of  fibrous  tissue, 
interspersed  with  numerous  nu- 
clei, some  adherent,  others  free. 
A  fbll  account  of  syphilitic  or- 
chitis will  be  found  in  the  first 
volume. 

When  this  disease  is  fully 
formed,  the  substance  of  the  tes- 
ticle being  annihilated,  the  only 
suitable  remedy  is  extirpation. 
In  its  earlier  stages,  its  progress 

may   sometimes  be  stayed  by  Hioc«.eopiBUdiirKi.»of  .yphUiinoniiitu. 

lorbefacient  applications,  aided 
by  occasional  leeching  and  strapping,  and  by  gentle  but  persistent  ptyalism. 

Masses  of  Jibro-cartilage  are  occasionally,  though  rarely,  found  in  the  testicle, 
either  alone,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  in  union  with  other  morbid  pro- 
ducts.    They  may  be  situated  between  the  vaginal  and  albugineous  coats,  or 
fn  the  tubular  satiKtaQce  of  the  organ,  which, 
when  they  are  large  or  numerous,  may  thus  Pl^.  574. 

be  in  great  measure  destroyed. 

Ossification  of  the  glandular  structure  of  this 
organ  is  of  very  infrequent  occurrence.  The 
deposit  may  take  place  in  any  part  of  the 
testis,  but  is  most  common  towards  its  centre, 
and  is  generally  accompanied  with  considerable 
enlargement     It  is  often  of  an  earthy  rather 

than  a  bony  nature,  being  nearly  destitute  of  cmi«naiuiBMt«riBUi>t«tiiiik 

animal    matter,    and    closely   resembling    the 

earthy  substance  found  in  the  lungs  and  branchial  glands.  Snch  a  formation  is 
exhibited  in  fig.  574,  from  a  specimen  in  my  possession.  The  organ,  removed 
ttma  a  man,  aged  thirty,  was  greatly  atrophied,  and  completely  deprived  of  its 
natural  structure. 

7.  CysHc  Disease. — The  testicle,  as  seen  in  fig.  575,  is  sometimes  the  seat  of 
serouH  cysts,  varying  in  size  from  a  mustard  seed  to  that  of  a  grape,  a  marble, 
or  a  pigeon's  egg.  They  are  extremely  delicate,  vascular,  gregarious,  and  filled 
with  a  thin,  watery  fiotd,  analogous  to  the  serum  of  the  blood.  Their  number 
may  not  exceed  six  or  eight,  or  there  may  be  hundreds,  if  not  thousands.  In  old 
cases,  their  coats  are  liable  to  become  firm,  opaque,  and  wrinkled,  their  contents 
being  thick  and  glairy,  like  the  white  of  egg,  jelly,  starch,  or  saet.  The  interme- 
diate substance  is  dense,  solid,  and  often  intersected  by  fibrous  bands.  The 
disease  which  is  thus  formed,  and  which  was  formerly  designated  by  the  terra 
cystic  sarcoma,  is  of  very  slow  growth,  free  from  pain  or  constitutional  disturb- 
aace,  and  most  common  between  the  twentieth  and  thirty-fifth  year.  It  always 
begins  in  ths  body  of  the  testis,  the  structure  of  which,  together  with  that  of 
the  epididymis,  is  ultimately  entirely  destroyed.  The  tumor  may  acquire  the 
built  of  a  lai^e  fist,  or  oven  of  a  foetal  head,  and  is  of  an  oval  shape,  opaque. 
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^-  CTS-  heavy  to  the  feel,  aod  lera  fluctastiDg 

tbao  hydrocele,  with  which  it  is  liable 
to  be  confounded.  The  epididymis  re- 
tains for  a  long  time  ita  natural  ootline. 
The  spermatic  cord  and  the  glauda  of 
the  groin  are  never  contaminated,  as  in 
enccphaloid.  The  veine  of  the  acrotnm 
are  usually  very  conepicuons.  The  only 
remedy  for  this  affection  'n  cxci«on,  and 
it  is  gratifyiDg  to  know  that  the  opera- 
tion, when  properly  performed,  is  never 
followed  by  relapse. 

8.  FaUtf  Tumor. — A  fatty  tumor  is 
liable  to  form  in  the  testicle,  bat  the 
occurrence  is  very  uncommon.  The  an- 
nexed cat,  fig.  676,  from  Caiiing,  ei< 
bibite  a  growth  of  this  kind,  removed 
from  a  man,  aged  forty-six.  The  g^ud 
wan  reduced  to  one-fifth  its  normal  size, 
a  considerable  qnantity  of  yellow  adipo^ 
matter  having  been  irregularly  iDter- 
Epersed  among  the  wasted  tubules. 

9.  Tubercuheis. — Tnbercalosiaof  the 
testis  is  met  with  chiefly  in  young  sob- 
jects  of  a  strumous  diathesis.  The  ad> 
ventitious  deposit,  which  is  more  frequent 

critio  Mtioi*.  io  the  epididymis  than  in  the  body  of 

the  gland,  exhibits  the  same  features  ai 

in  the  lungs  and  lymphatic  ganglions     It  occurs  in  small,  isolated  masses,  fktm 

the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  bean,  as  in  Gg.  5T7,  or  in  the  form  of  infiltratioa, 

Fig.  678.  Fig.  577. 


and,  in  time,  often  completely  subverts  the  whole 
organ,  transforming  it  into  a  yellowish,  curdy, 
iiimnr  of  the  i^mien-  1  Ilia    ''''*''1*>  cheeae-likc  Bubstanoe.     It  may  be  effused 
lU;  iiKKir  of  ^hs  iMii.iBiS,     '"**'  ^^^  cellular  tissue  of  the  testis,  but  more 
wbiuaoft  commonly  it  is  poured  out  into  the  seminiferoai 

tulios.     The  gland  is  always  iudnratcd.  man 
i  altered  in  shape,  and   somewhat  enlarged.     Bonetimcs  the  tabemlai 
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matter  is  changed  into  a  hard  cretaceoos  substance.  The  disease  commences 
insidiously,  is  unaccompanied  by  pain  or  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  often 
remains  stationary  for  months,  if  not  years.  Ultimately,  however,  the  skin 
becomes  adherent,  and  of  a  livid  hue,  the  tubercular  matter  softens,  and  the 
resulting  abscess  bursts,  leaving  an  ill-looking  ulcer,  which  remains  fistulous  for 
a  long  time,  discharging  a  thin,  serous,  or  gleety  pus,  often  intermixed  with 
semen,  and  particles  of  the  morbid  product. 

The  Ireaiment  of  this  affection  is  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  that  of 
tubercular  disease  in  general.  Due  attention  is  paid  to  the  secretions;  the 
bowels  are  evacuated  by  mild  aperients ;  the  system  is  invigorated  by  tonics 
and  alteratives,  as  quinine,  iodide  of  iron,  Lugol's  solution,  or  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury ;  and  a  light,  but  nutritious,  diet  is  enjoined,  with  regular  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  In  short,  the  aim  should  be  to  maintain  the  general  health  in  as  good 
a  state  as  possible.  If  inflammation  exist,  it  is  to  be  combated  by  leeches, 
medicated  lotions,  and  rest  in  the  recumbent  position.  Matter  is  evacuated  by 
free  incision ;  fungous  growth  is  repressed  by  escharotics,  or  removed  with  the 
scissors ;  and  sinuses  are  treated  by  astringent  injections,  or  laid  freely  open 
with  the  knife.  When  the  disease  is  indolent,  the  part  should  be  pencilled  every 
day  with  tincture  of  iodine,  or  rubbed  with  some  discutient  ointment.  Com* 
pression  by  means  of  adhesire  strips,  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  in  epididy- 
mitis, often  tends  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  adventitious  matter,  and  to 
hasten  the  resolution  of  the  tumor. 

10.  EncephaloicL — The  most  common  malignant  disease  of  the  testicle  is 
eocepbaloid,  soft  cancer,  or  fungus  hematodes.  Young  persons  are  principally 
subject  to  it,  but  adults  also  frequently  suffer,  and  no  period  of  life  is  exempt 
from  it.  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  encephaloid  of  the  testicle  in  which 
this  organ  was  retained  in  the  g^in ;  and  a  case  was  recently  reported  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  London,  in  which  the  malady  affected  a  testicle  that  had  never  left 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  It  has  been  thought,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
a  retained  testicle  is,  relatively  speaking,  more  liable  to  suffer  in  this  wise  than 
one  in  the  scrotum. 

Encephaloid  rarely  occurs  on  both  sides.  The  disease,  which  is  always  rapid 
in  its  progress,  begins  in  the  body  of  the  testis,  from  which  it  soon  spreads  to 
the  epididymis,  then  to  the  cord,  and  finally  to  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the 
groin  and  abdomen.  The  tumor  is  of  a  pyriform  figure,  being  larger  below  than 
above,  and  somewhat  flattened  in  front ;  knobby  and  irregular,  pulpy  and  elastic, 
heavy,  opaque,  and  devoid  of  fluctuation.  It  may  weigh  several  pounds,  and 
attain  the  volume  of  a  foetal  head.  Sometimes  the  testicle  remains  sound,  but 
is  completely  incased  in  medullary  matter.  The  disease  is  at  first  unattended 
with  pain ;  but,  as  it  progresses,  the  suffering  often  becomes  very  great,  though 
it  is  seldom  as  constant  and  severe  as  in  scirrhus.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the 
eomplaint,  the  countenance  exhibits  the  greenish-yellow  hue  so  characteristic  of 
the  carcinomatous  cachexia ;  and  the  tumor,  red  on  the  surface,  and  traversed  by 
large  subcutaneous  veins,  protrudes  in  its  well-known  form  of  a  bleeding,  brain- 
like fungus.  Under  the  sloughing,  discharge,  and  pain,  of  which  the  ulcer  is 
the  seat,  and  the  consequent  hectic  irritation,  the  patient  rapidly  sinks.  Death 
has  been  known  to  occur  within  four  months  f^om  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease.  The  prognosis  is  unfavorable ;  therapeutic  measures  are  unavailing ; 
and  ablation,  however  early  performed,  is  always  speedily  followed  by  a  recur- 
rence of  the  disease. 

11.  Scirrhus, — Scirrhus  of  the  testicle  always  occurs  late  in  life  ;  it  begins 
in  the  body  of  the  gland,  and  is,  in  general,  very  slow  in  its  progress.  l?he 
tumor,  which  is  hard,  lobulated  and  misshapen,  never  acquires  a  large  bulk,  and 
is  the  seat  of  sharp,  lancinating  pain,  accompanied  by  burning  heat.  A  section 
of  the  morbid  mass  displays  a  grayish,  areolar,  fibrous  tissue,  almost  destitute  of 
vascularity,  and  occasionally  interspersed  with  portions  of  cartilage  or  bone. 
During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  spermatic  cord  and  lymphatic  ganglions 
of  the  groin  become  involved,  the  skin  contracts  adhesions  to  the  subjacent  parts, 
ulceration  sets  in,  and  the  countenance  assumes  a  characteristic  sallow  aspect. 
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The  complaint,  which  usually  arises  without  any  assignable  cause,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  affections  by  its  slow  progress ;  by  the  small  size,  great 
firmness,  and  tubercnlated  surface  of  the  tumor ;  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
pain ;  by  the  change  in  the  complexion  ;  by  the  fact  that  the  malady  always  occurs 
in  advanced  life ;  by  the  want  of  transparency ;  and  by  the  absence  of  varicosity 
of  the  subcutaneous  veins.  It  is  extremely  infrequent,  and  the  only  reniedjr  for 
it  is  castration,  performed  before  there  is  any  lymphatic  or  constitutional  involve* 
ment 

12.  Melanosis  and  Colloid. — Melanosis  and  colloid  of  the  testicle  are  to 
uncommon  as  not  to  demand  any  special  notice.  The  same  remark  is  applicable 
to  hydatids,  A  few  instances  have  been  observed,  chiefly  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  tropics,  in  which  this  organ  contained  a  cyst,  occupied  by  the  JUana 
medinensis,  or  guinea  worm. 

13.  Atrophy, — Atrophy  of  the  testicle  may  be  induced  by  a  great  variety  of 
causes,  as  excessive  venery,  masturbation,  external  violence,  wounds,  mechanical 
pressure  from  tumors,  effused  fluids,  or  enlarged  veins,  obliteration  of  the  sper- 
matic artery,  lesion  of  the  cerebellum,  and  the  inordinate  use  of  iodine,  alcohol, 
and  narcotics.  Occasionally  it  follows  neuralgia  and  acute  orchitis.  The  wasting, 
which  is  usually  very  gradual,  is  most  common  in  young  subjlects,  and  o&ea 
redaces  the  gland  to  a  soft,  pulpy  structure,  less  than  one-third  tho  natural 
volume.  The  treatment  is  restricted,  in  great  measure,  to  the  removal  of  the 
exciting  cause.     Restoration  of  the  normal  bulk  is  hardly  possible. 

14.  Neuralgia. — Neuralgia  of  the  testis  is  chiefly  observed  in  young  sobjecti, 
of  a  nervous,  irritable  temperament,  and,  in  general,  arises  without  any  obvioaft 
cause,  though  in  many  instances  it  is  referred  to  external  violence,  stricture  of  tba 
urethra,  or  disease  of  the  prostate  gland,  bladder,  or  rectum.  In  most  of  the 
cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  it  was  connected  with  dyspepsia  and 
neuralgia  of  other  organs.  Masturbation,  venereal  excesses,  aud  varicocele 
occasionally  induce  the  disease.  In  some  cases  it  is  of  a  distinctly  malarious 
origin.  It  is  characterized  by  constant  uneasiness,  excessive  morbid  senislbtlitj, 
and  violent  darting  pain,  which  is  frequently  paroxysmal ;  it  is  aggravated  bj 
the  slightest  motion  and  pressure,  and  always  extends  to  the  neighboring  partly 
particularly  the  spermatic  cord,  back,  and  groin.  Occasionally  the  pain  is  cf  a 
dull,  heavy,  aching  nature,  circumscribed,  instead  of  diffused,  and  relieved  rather 
than  increased  by  exercise.  During  the  height  of  the  suffering  the  testicle  ie 
closely  retracted,  and  intolerant  of  the  slightest  manipulation.  In  protraelcd 
cases,  the  general  health  is  always  materially  impaired  ;  the  digestive  oi^gaas  an 
disordered  ;  and  the  patient  is  a  prey  to  despondency  and  upleasant  forebudliig. 
There  is  no  swelling  of  the  testicle,  and,  in  general,  no  perceptible  alteralioB  hi 
its  structure.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is  very  much  wasted,  if  not  eottrdy 
absorbed.     The  cord  is  usually  sound. 

The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  neuralgia  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Aftir 
a  preliminary  course  of  moderate  purgation,  which  should  never  be  Defected, 
much  may  be  expected  from  a  combination  of  quinine,  aconite,  strydinia,  and 
arsenic,  as  recommended  in  a  former  chapter.  Low  diet,  mercury,  and  blood- 
letting  generally  aggravate  the  complaint  Stramonium  is  Bomedmea  efficadous. 
The  best  local  remedies  are  the  belladonna  and  veratria  oiniment,  robbed  on  the 
scrotum  and  groin  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Temporary  relief  often  follows 
the  application  of  warm  water.  In  some  instances  I  have  derived  signal  beoef  t 
from  the  application  of  a  small  blister  to  the  groin,  succeeded  by  the  etidiermic 
use  of  sulphate  of  morphia.  In  all  cases  the  organ  must  be  properly  eospendcd, 
and  carefully  protected  from  pressure.  Castration  can  never  be  justifiable,  net 
even  when  there  is  hopeless  atrophy,  inasmuch  as  the  neuralgia  would  be  ijertaia 
to  locate  itself  upon  some  other  structure. 

15.  Castration. — Removal  of  the  testicle,  rendered  necessary  oo  aocooni  of 
different  diseases,  is  generally  a  very  simple  operation.  If  the  tniegoiaeBls  an 
not  involved,  a  single  incision  will  suffice,  extending  from  the  upper  to  the  lovef 
part  of  the  tumor,  along  its  anterior  surface ;  otherwise  it  must  be  of  an  elliptical 
form.     Qreat  care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  remove  too  much  sabstaaeef 
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a,-*  wc  Bhall  be  likely  to  do,  if  we  do  not  make  proper  allowance  for  ehrlnkape. 
Tbc  tumor  duriug  thiE  Blage  of  the  operation  is  supported  with  the  left 
band,  applied  to  ita  posterior  Rurface. 

The  Dcxt  Bt«p  coDfiista  in  detaching  the  Fig.  GTS. 

Kpermatic  cord  from  the  surroundiag 
parts,  and  cutting  it  atl  jast  above  the 
tumor,  as  io  fig.  b^S ;  but  berore  tbis  is 
done  it  in  seized  with  a  double  hook,  and 
drawD  down,  until  its  vessels  are  eecured. 
A  lung,  stoat  ligature  being  now  passud 
through  its  connective  tissue,  but  not 
tied,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  secondary 
liemurrhage,  the  curd  may  at  any  mo- 
ment be  pulled  out,  the  ioBtruroent  is 
removed,  and  the  organ  rapidly  detached 
from  above  downwards.  In  doing  this, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the 
Mfund  testicle,  or  to  divide  the  scrotal 
eeptam.  When  the  cord  is  diseased,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  eslcud  the  dissec- 
tion inlo  the  abdominal  canal,  and  to  in- 
clude the  whole  mass  in  a  strong  thread 
previously  to  its  division.     In  a  coae  of 

JDcipicut  encephaloid  of  the  testis  upon  Eici.i,>o  or  iiie  u.nete. 

which  1  operated  in  1863,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  F.  F.  Maury,  I  included  the  entire  cord,  although  perfectly  sound, 
iu  a  wire  ligature  left  pcrmaneuily  in  the  groin.  No  nnpleusant  effects  what- 
ever followed.  From  three  to  six  little  arteries  will  generally  require  ligation, 
and  it  will  be  well  not  to  slight  any  vessel  of  tbis  kind,  however  insignificant, 
otherwise  secondary  hemorrhage  will  almost  be  inevitable.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  shoDld  be  approximated  with  metallic  sutures,  but  not  until  the  skin  has 
become  thoroughly  contracted,  which  will  seldom  be  under  five  or  six  hours. 
To  prevent  hemorrhage,  and  promote  cicatrization,  the  parts  should  be  well 
supported,  and  kept  constantly  covered  with  a  small  bladder  partially  filled  with 
pounded  ice.  Any  tendency  that  may  occur  to  inversion  of  the  edges  of  the 
wound  should  be  connterocted  by  the  use  of  adhesive  strips. 

When  disease  of  the  testicle,  requiring  removal,  is  associated  with  scrotal 
beraia,  the  parts  should  be  reduced  previounly  to  the  operation,  which  shonld 
then  be  condacted  in  the  usual  manner,  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  sac. 

WboQ  a  testicle,  the  subject  of  malignant  disease,  is  situated  in  the  groin,  safe 
removal  can  only  be  effected  by  the  most  patient  and  cautious  dissection.  Unless 
nunsual  care  is  taken,  there  will  be  great  danger  of  wounding  the  peritoneum, 
if  not  also  the  bowel  and  omentum,  especially  if  the  affection  coexists  with 
inguinal  hernia,  and  of  thus  lighting  up  fatal  inQammation.  The  principal  in- 
cision should  be  carried  in  the  same  direction  as  in  the  operation  for  the  relief  of 
strangulated  hernia,  only  somewhat  higher  up,  and  free  use  made  of  the  grooved 
director  in  dividing  the  superimposed  structures.  As  the  diagnosis  is  generally 
obscure,  the  first  step  should  be  of  an  exploratory  character.  The  cord  requires 
to  be  divided  unusually  high  up,  and  the  securest  plan  therefore  is  to  include  it, 
TCBsela  and  all,  in  a  wire  ligature  left  permanently  in  the  parts. 

Castration  performed  for  the  relief  of  carcinoma  is  invariably  followed  by  relapse, 
either  at  the  cicatrice,  in  the  neighboring  lymphatic  ganglions,  or  in  some  other 
part  of  the  body,  the  period  varying  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months.  In  a 
case  reported  by  Mr.  Stork,  the  patient  survived  the  operation  fourteen  months. 

Ordinary  castration  is  commonly  a  perfectly  safe  procedure.  I  have  myself 
Bover  met  with  any  serious  accident  The  chief  sources  of  danger  are  secondary 
bemorrhage,  peritonitis,  erysipelas,  and  pyemia.  A  considerable  number  of  cases 
of  Bocoessful  self-cMtratJoa  have  been  recorded. 
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16.  Bandages  for  the  Tialicle. — Tarioas  con- 
trivances may  be  employed  for  snpporting  lb«  teelide 
when  in  a  Btat«  of  diaeaae,  rest  being  of  great  im- 
portance in  all  affections  of  this  organ,  as  well  u  in 
those  of  the  vaginal  tunic,  the  BcTotmn,  and  the 
spermatic  cord.  The  article  nanatly  preferred  is  the 
ordinary  gutn-elagtic  bag,  represented  in  Bg.  519,  or 
a  bag  made  of  knit  silk,  both  of  which  have  the  »d- 
vantage  at  once  of  softness,  lightness,  and  effidency. 
When  the  parte,  however,  suffer  ttom  acttte  disease, 
the  better  plan  is  to  saji^rl  them  with  a  large,  soft 
handkerchief,  the  centre,  fblded  coroerwise,  being 
applied  to  the  scrotum,  and  the  ends  attached  to  a 
circular  belly-^and.  The  same  object  may  be  attained 
by  the  nae  of  Mayor's  sugpenmry  triangle,  exhibited 
in  fig.  580.  A  band  being  fastened  round  the  ab- 
domen as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  base  of  a  piece 
of  muslin,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  is  applied  to 
the  root  of  the  Bcrotnm,  while  the  tails,  bronghtnp 
in  front,  are  passed  round  the  belly-band  frora  before 
backwards  and  tied  in  front  into  a  double  slip-knot. 
The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  next  carried  round  tbe 
band  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  pinned  to  tbe 
transverse  portion  of  tbe  tails.  In  many  cases,  Uw 
requisite  support  may  readily  be  afforded"  by  a  broad 
Strip  of  muslin,  the  ends  of  which,  spread  with  adhe- 
sive plaster,  are  carried  obliquely  upwards,  over'tbe 
abdomen,  in  the  direction  of  the  spinous  proceaiea  of 
t<.peii»rr  >pi«n<i>.      the  iliac  bones. 


BBOT.  n. — AJPECTI0N8  OF  THX  VAOINAL  TCJilO. 

The  principal  affections  of  the  Taginal  tunic  of  the  testicle  are  acnte 
tion,  hydrocele,  hematocele,  and  fibrous  growths,  the  latter  of  which,  howevN',  are 
very  uncommon. 

ACUTE  rarLAMMATION, 

Acnte  inflammation  of  this  membrane  is  exceedingly  frequent,  but  as  it  is 
generally  associated  with  orchitis  it  is  often  difficult  to  detect  its  true  character. 
The  most  common  cause  of  the  disease  is  repulsion  of  gooorrbcea.  but  it  may  bIm 
arise  from  external  injury,  as  a  blow,  or  wound,  the  application  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  the  injection  of  an  irritating  Quid,  as  iodine  or  port  wine.  A  tigfat 
stricture  of  the  urethra  may  likewise  give  rise  to  it 

The  attack,  however  induced,  is  usually  rapidly  followed  by  an  effusion  of 
seram  and  lymph,  the  latter  of  which  is  either  commingled  with  the  formtr,  or  it 
adheres  closely  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  affected  membrane ;  in  the  latter  cast 
it  occasionally  presents  a  honeycomb- like  appearance,  as  is  sometimes  noticed  in 
the  pericardium.  The  quantity  of  serum  is  generally  small.  When  the  ioflsni- 
mation  is  intense,  as,  for  example,  after  the  injection  of  a  hydrocele,  Uie  fluid  ii 
often  of  a  reddish  color,  from  the  presence  of  hematin. 

The  most  prominent  local  symptoms  are,  more  or  less  swelling  of  tbe  testlcK 


severe  pain,  of  a  tensive,  aching  or  throbbing  character,  and  exquisite  t 

on  pressare,  with  a  distressing  sense  of  weight     The  part  feois  hard,  and  tbe 

scrotum  is  of  a  reddish  color.     With  a  little  care,  distinct  fluctaation  roayba 

detected,  especially  if  the  effusion  is  at  all  considerable.     The  patient  is  fvrrrtk 

and  restless.     Tho  disease,  if  not  speedily  arrested,  may  tcnaioate  in  mippna- 

tion. 

The  treatment  mnst  be  strictly  antiphlogistic.    Recnmbency,  deplelioa,  and  abati- 
neuce  from  food  are  of  paramonnt  importance.    The  testicle  is  carefully  anspeaded, 
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and  kept  constantly  wet  with  a  strong  solntion  of  lead  and  opium.  If  the  morbid 
action  is  onasoally  severe  leeches  may  be  applied.  The  excessive  pain  and 
tension  are  most  effectnallj  relieved  by  an  early  incision,  in  order  to  afford  free 
rent  to  the  pent*np  fluid. 

HYDROCELE. 

Hydrocele  is  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the  vaginal  tunic  of  the  testicle,  or 
in  a  serous  cyst  of  the  spermatic  cord,  between  this  gland  and  the  abdominal  ring. 
A  similar  affection  occasionally  exists  in  a  hernial  sac.  It  is  most  common  in 
adults,  but  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life ;  sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  congenital, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  occasionally  met  with  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
Thus,  I  saw  a  case  with  Dr.  Jewell  in  a  gentleman,  ninety-one  years  old,  the 
tumor  containing  twenty-four  ounces  of  limpid  fluid.  The  affection,  which  some- 
times forms  very  rapidly,  usually  arises  without  any  obvious  cause,  and  presents 
itself  in  several  varieties  of  form,  as  the  simple  and  the  encysted. 

Hydrocele  of  the  vaginal  tunic  may  be  single  or  double,  although  the  latter  is 
infrequent,  especially  in  this  country.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  sufficiently 
common  in  the  East  Indies ;  for  of  1000  cases  of  the  disease,  treated  at  the 
Native  Hospital  of  Calcutta,  it  was  double  in  370.  It  occurs  with  nearly  equal 
frequency  on  both  sides. 

The  fluid,  varying  in  quantity  from  ten  to  twenty  ounces,  is  generally  thin  and 
limpid,  but  in  old  cases,  or  when  there  is  disease  of  the  testicle,  epididymis,  or 
serous  membrane,  it  is  liable  to  be  thick  and  of  a  yellowish,  amber,  or  citron 
color.  Sometimes  it  is  red,  brownish,  or  slightly  greenish ;  and  it  may  even  be 
purulent,  fibrinous,  or  intermixed  with  particles 
of  cholesterine.     It  is  free  from  odor,  saline  in  Fig.  681. 

its  taste,  and  coagulable  by  heat,  alcohol,  and 
the  dilute  acids ;  circumstances  which  show  its 
affinity  with  the  serum  of  the  blood  from  which 
it  is  derived.  Several  cases  have  been  noticed  in 
which  it  possessed  the  color  and  opacity  of  milk. 
Spermatozoa,  fig.  581,  are  also  occasionally 
found  in  it,-  but  much  oftener  in  encysted  than 
in  ordinary  hydrocele. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  in  hydrocele  is  subject 
to  much  diversity ;  in  this  country  it  rarely,  on 
an  average,  exceeds  sixteen  or  eighteen  ounces. 
There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  much 

greater.    Thus,  Dr.  Jones,  physician  to  Franklin      spormatowa  la  tbe  fluid  of  hydrocele. 
and  Washington,  has  recorded  an  instance,  in 

bis  work  on  surgery,  of  two  gallons ;  and  Professor  May  has  communicated  to 
me  the  particulars  of  the  case  of  a  negro,  aged  sixty,  of  seventy-two  ounces,  the 
tumor  measuring  nearly  twelve  inches  in  length,  by  twenty-three  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. Gibbon,  the  historian,  had  a  hydrocele  which  contained  a  gallon 
and  a  half  of  fluid.  In  general,  the  largest  accumulations  of  this  kind  occur  in 
the  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates,  particularly  in  those  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies. 

The  vaginal  tunic  in  this  affection  is  commonly  unaltered ;  but  in  old  cases  it 
is  sometimes  very  hard,  opaque,  thickened,  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  or  even  par- 
tially calcified.  Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  its  inner  surface  was  studded 
with  fine  sandy  matter,  evidently  the  result  of  former  inflammation.  The  cavity 
of  the  vaginal  tunic  is  occasionally  intersected  by  fibrinous  bands,  or  even  divided 
into  distinct  compartments,  forming  a  sort  of  multilocular  tumor;  and  instances 
are  observed  in  which  it  contains  serous  cysts,  hydatids,  or  cartilaginous  concre- 
tions. The  albugineous  coat  is  seldom  changed.  The  same  is  generally  the 
case  with  the  testicle;  but  this  organ  is,  occasionally,  enlarged  and  pretema- 
turally  firm,  and  the  disease  is  then  termed  hydro-sarcocele.  Fig.  582,  from  a 
preparation  in  my  collection,  exhibits  the  appearances  of  the  parts  in  the  more 
common  forms  of  that  disease. 
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This  variety  of  hydrocele  forma  as  a  eIow,  chronic  BwelliDf*,  with  little  or  no 
pain,  and  no  (liscol oration  of  tbv  Bkiu  ;  elastic  ;  fluctuating ;  smooLh  on  the  sur- 
face ;  movable,  but  unaffected  bj  pressttre 
Fig.  G52.  and  position ;  traaslucent  under  transmit- 

ted light ;  of  an  ovoidal  or  pyriform  figure; 
gradually  aeceDdJag  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  Bcrotam  upwards ;  aud  varying  in 
Bize  from  a  small  fist  to  that  of  n  fcetal 
bead.  The  testicle  lies  at  the  poat«riar 
part  of  the  tumor,  towards  its  inferior 
third,  and  the  spermatic  cord  may  gene- 
rally be  easily  felt  in  its  natural  situation. 
The  swelling  issometimes  contracted  at  the 
middle  so  as  to  give  it  an  hour-glaas  ap- 
pearance,  and  not  anfreqaently  it  assuntes 
an  elougated  pyramidal  form,  being  larger 
above  than  below.  In  old  cues,  or  where 
the  accumulation  ie  very  considerable, 
ainouutiag  to  fifteen  or  twenty  ounces,  it 
is  very  hard,  tense,  and  devoid  both  of 
fluctuation  and  translncency.  The  testi- 
cle is  occasionally  situated  in  front,  and 
in  quite  a  nnmber  of  instances  I  have  met 
with  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  tomor.  >'ot 
long  ago  I  treated  a  case  in  a  foutli  of 
fourteen  years,  in  which  the  Oi^gan  was 
suspended  at  the  top  of  the  fluid. 

The  diagnoaia  is  determined   by  the 
history  of  the  tamor,  by  its  gradual  in- 
crease from  below  upwards,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  pain,  by  the  siclceuing  seosatioB 
BT.iri>Ki<uriiieT>ttiD..itTisic.  espericnced   on  making    pressure   in  tbf 

sitaatioD  of  the  testicle,  by  the  wont  of 
impulse  on  coughing,  and  by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  swelling.  By  dftriuniag 
the  room,  and  then  holding  a  candle  opposite  the  tumor,  at  the  same  time  that 
uue  hand  is  placed  in  front  and  the  other  behind  it,  a  certain  degree  of  transhi- 
cency  is  generally  perceived.  In  hernia,  with  which  this  affection  is  most  liable 
to  be  confounded,  the  swelling  begins  at  the  abdominal  ring  and  graduoUy 
descends ;  the  spermatic  cord  is  situated  at  the  back  part,  and  the  testicle  at  tbe 
bottom  ;  there  is  distinct  impalse  on  coughing ;  and  the  coaients  di&a|qiear  on 
pressure,  or  on  assuuiiiig  the  recumbent  position.  Moreover,  in  scrotal  hernia 
there  is  generally  an  unusual  fulness  in  the  groin,  increased  on  coughing,  with 
an  appearance  of  active  motion,  owing  to  the  distension  of  the  bowel  In  hydn^ 
cele,  as  well  as  in  iiarcocele,  the  groin,  especially  in  the  milder  cases,  reioiiu  iu 
natural  aspect  and  feel,  and  the  tnmor  may  be  thrown  about  more,  being  easily 
pushed  upwards,  downwards,  or  laterally  ;  a  procedure  which  is  either  vtuy  diB- 
cult,  or  quite  impracticable,  in  scrotal  hernia,  on  account  of  the  angle  formed  by 
the  protruded  parts. 

In  sarcocele  and  malignant  disease  of  the  testicle,  the  tumor  feels  heavior  than 
in  hydrocele,  its  shape  is  more  irregular,  the  surface  is  less  smooth,  there  is  ■• 
entire  absence  of  transparency,  and  the  gland  is  deprived  of  its  natural  arnei- 
bility.  In  all  obscure  cases,  an  exploring  needle,  carefully  inserted,  will  reveal 
the  true  nature  of  the  affection. 

Treatment. — Hydrocele  is  unattended  with  danger,  but  as  it  incammnde«  by 
its  weight  aud  bulk,  tlie  patient  is  in  time  induced  to  apply  for  reliet  Tb«  dis- 
ease occasionally  disappears  spontaneously  during  the  treatment  of  uther  oSm- 
tions ;  in  some  iustances  a  cure  is  effected  by  the  accidental  mptore  uf  Ibo  mo 
by  external  violence ;  and  sometimes  the  fiuid  is  removed  by  the  use  of  Uistens 
tincture  of  iodiue,  spirits  of  camphor,  pustulatiou  with  tartar  noetic  and  lwtidi» 
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oT  h^drochlorate  of  ammonia.  When  tbe  tnraor  has  attaiDed  a  certain  bulk, 
DotliJQg  short  of  tapping  is  found  to  answer,  and  this  operation  majr  be  performed 
either  with  a  view  to  a  palliative  or  a  radical  effect. 

The  palliative  treatment  is  indicated  'chiefl;  when  the  patient  is  very  old  and 
feeble,  or  so  timid  as  to  be  unwilling;  to  Bubmit  to  the  radical  operation ;  when 
tbe  tumor  is  very  bulky ;  or,  lastly,  when  the  disease  is  complicated  with  sarco- 
cele,  enlargement  of  the  spermatic  cord,  scrotal  hernia,  or  stricture  of  the  urethra. 
It  cousistji  in  evacuating  tbe  fluid  from  time  to  time  with  a  lancet,  bistoury,  or 
trocar,  the  patient  being  erect,  seated  iu  a  chair,  or  placed  in  the  recumbent 
position.  The  tumor,  rendered  tense  by  grasping  it  behind  with  the  left  hand, 
is  punctured  at  its  anterior  part,  jQst  below  the  middle,  by  inclining  the  in- 
Etrument  obliquely  upwards  and  backwards,  in  order  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
testis.     If  a  trocar,  fig.  583,  be  used,  the  perforator  is  now  withdrawn,  and  tbe 

ng.  583. 


canala  pasbed  on  into  the  sac,  where  it  is  retained  nntil  all  tbe  serum  has  escaped. 
When  the  operation,  which  is  exceedingly  simple  and  easy  of  execution,  is  over, 
the  wound  is  either  left  uncovered,  or  it 

is  closed  with  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster.  Fig.  5B4. 

and  tbe  scrotnm  supported  with  a  sus- 
pensory bag.  Undue  excitement  is 
avoided  by  observing  for  a  few  days  light 
diet  and  the  recumbent  posture.  If  this 
precaution  be  neglected,  acnte  inSamma- 
tion  of  tbe  vaginal  tunic  may  arise,  fol- 
lowed by  suppuration,  abscess,  or  slough- 
iog.  The  operation  usually  requires  to 
be  repeated  in  four,  six,  or  eight  months. 
The  annexed  cnt,  fig.  684,  exhibits  the 
manner  of  grasping  and  perforating  the 
tumor. 

The  vaginal  tunic  may  also  be  emptied 
l^  acupuncture,  perfonned  with  a  cata- 
ract ueedlc,  introdnced  at  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  tumor.  A  slight 
oosing,  or  a  thin,  thread-like  stream  oc- 
casionally follows  the  withdrawal  of  the 
iastrument;  but,  in  general,  the  serum, 
instead  of  escaping  externally,  gradually 

infiltrates  the   cellular  tissue  of  the  SCrO-      opermtlon  or  upplai  ■  hydrmt.  Ili«  Iroor  mwr- 

tam,  whence  it  is  removed  in  two  or  three  1,^  ih.  tumor. 

dftys  by  absorption.     Acupuncture  is  ap- 

[dicable  chiefly  to  recent  coses  of  hydrocele,  and  is  followed  less  quickly  by  reac- 

camulaLion  than  after  tbe  fluid  has  been  evacuated  by  tbe  trocar  or  knife. 

For  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele,  the  principal  operations  are  incision,  excis- 
ion, cauterization,  the  seton,  and  injection.  Of  these,  the  first  three  are  nearly 
obsolete,  and  will,  therefore,  require  but  tittle  notice.  Incision,  the  most  ancient 
method  of  all,  consists  in  laying  tbe  sac  freely  open  with  a  knife,  and  dressing 
the  wound  simply  with  lint,  or  some  irritating  substance.  Acute  inflammation 
■oon  succeeds,  followed  by  suppuration,  and  the  part  finally  heals  by  the  grann- 
IsUng  process.     Incision  is  objectionable  in  common  cases,  but  may  be  advan- 
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tageously  resorted  to  when  the  tumor  is  roultiloealar,  or  when  it  contains  cjsU, 
hydatids,  or  cartilaginous  concretions.  Excision,  which  is  also  of  considmble 
antiquity,  was  revived,  in  1755,  by  Douglas,  of  England,  and  is  performed  by 
cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  serous  sac  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  the  cord  and 
testis  being  left  untouched.  The  after-treatment  is  the  same  as  in  incision.  A 
modification  of  this  operation,  proposed  by  Mr.  Kinder  Wood,  consists,  in  open- 
ing the  tumor  with  a  broad-shouldered  lancet,  and  snipping  off  a  small  piece  of 
the  vaginal  tunic,  previously  hooked  up  with  a  tenaculum.  The  pnncture  is 
closed  with  adhesive  plaster.  The  operation,  however,  rarely  succeeds.  Tbe 
treatment  by  caustic  was  mnch  employed  during  the  last  century,  but  is  now  en* 
tirely  exploded.  The  caustic  was  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  for  making  aa 
issue ;  the  slough  extended  to  the  serous  membrane,  which,  after  evacnatloa  of 
the  fluid,  gradually  contracted  like  an  ordinary  abscess,  and  was  ultimately 
obliterated  by  adhesion  or  granulation. 

The  use  of  the  seton  for  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele  originated  with  the 
Arabians,  and  was  much  in  vogue  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Pott  ttrooflj 
recommended  it,  and  has  given  a  minute  description  of  the  mode  of  introdncin^ 
it.  The  operation,  which  t  prefer  to  every  other,  both  on  account  of  its  simpli- 
city, its  freedom  fh)m  danger,  and  its  never-failing  certainty,  is  performed  in  tb« 
same  manner  as  in  the  method  by  iiyection,  except  that  the  puncture  is  made  a 
little  lower  down.  After  all  the  water  has  escaped,  the  canula  is  pushed  oo  to* 
wards  the  superior  part  of  the  scrotum,  where  a  counter-aperture  is  made  bj  the 
reintroduction  of  the  perforator.  The  instrument  being  withdrawn,  a  piece  of 
braid,  or  narrow  strip  of  muslin,  is  passed  through  the  canula  by  means  of  u 
eyed  probe.  The  operation  is  finished  by  removing  the  canuU,  and  tyinf  tbe 
ends  of  the  seton  loosely  in  front  of  the  scrotum.  Sometimes  a  few  threads,  or 
a  piece  of  thin  twine,  introduced  with  a  curved  needle,  will  answer  the  pnipoieL 
Whatever  substance  be  selected,  my  plan  is  to  let  it  remain  f^om  twentj-fonr  to 
forty-eight  hours,  or  until  the  scrotum  is  quite  hard,  and  at  least  one-fourth  ti 
large  as  before  the  operation.  The  part  should,  meanwhile,  be  properij  ms- 
pended,  and  the  patient  kept  on  his  back.  For  the  first  few  days  afUr  the 
removal  of  the  seton,  fomentations  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  are  the  moK 
eligible ;  and  these  may  be  gradually,  but  cautiously,  succeeded  by  spiritoou 
lotions,  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  or  mercurial  ointment  The  cure  is  aMuOj 
completed  within  a  fortnight.  I  have  performed  this  operation  many  timcs»  sod 
have  never  known  it  to  be  productive  of  any  ill  effects. 

The  treatment  by  injection  is  alluded  to  by  Celsus,  but  the  credit  of  intro- 
ducing it  into  general  practice  is  due  to  Sir  James  Earle,  who  published  a  tiva- 
tise  on  it  in  1791.  The  apparatus  required  for  the  operation  is  a  rounded  trocar 
and  canula,  and  a  brass  syringe,  or  gum-elastic  bag,  furnished  with  a  sonk  tnd 
stopcock.  Almost  any  kind  of  fluid  may  be  used,  as  lime-water,  milk,  sbaple 
water,  dilute  alcohol,  wine,  spirits  of  camphor,  and  solutions  of  alum,  sue,  vk^ 
chloride  of  sodium,  tannin,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  corrosive  sublimate.  Earlv  wm 
in  the  habit  of  employing  port  wine  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  two-tbiids  of 
the  former  to  one-third  of  the  latter.  At  present,  the  favorite  ii^jectioa  is  tiactarf 
of  iodine,  either  pure  or  diluted  with  three  parts  of  water. 

In  performing  the  operation,  the  patient  sits,  stands,  or  lies,  as  may  be  nort 
convenient,  the  hydrocele  being  punctured  in  the  same  manner  aa  in  the  pallit- 
tive  method.  After  the  water,  however,  has  been  evacuated,  the  canula  is  ptuM 
in  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  vaginal  tunic  carefully  nipped  aronnd  it  wftk  tlit 
thumb  and  forefinger.  The  tube  of  the  syringe  is  then  applied  to  the  orifiev  d 
the  canula,  and  the  stimulating  liquid  is  gradually  injected,  until  the  ia«  is 
slightly  distended.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to  throw  in  more  than  two  or  tbrve 
ounces,  especially  if  the  fluid  is  brought  in  contact  with  every  part  of  the  sur* 
face  of  the  serous  sac,  as  it  readily  may  be  by  compressing  the  serotiun  with  the 
hand.  In  general,  the  injection  is  retained  A^m  two  to  five  minutes,  or  ontil  the 
patient  complains  of  a  slight  sickening  sensation,  and  of  pain  in  the  part  lad  la 
the  spermatic  cord,  when  the  liquid  is  squeezed  out,  and  the  canula  wilhdrftwn. 
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The  woand  may  be  let  alone,  or  be  closed  with  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster.  When 
the  pure  tincture  of  iodine  is  used,  from  two  to  three  drachms  are  injected,  and 
permitted  to  remain  permanently  in  the  sac,  from  which  it  disappears  by  absorp- 
tion. Usaally,  however,  it  is  best  to  throw  in  several  ounces  of  a  weak  solution, 
and  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  it  canses  pain  or  other  inconvenience.  When  the 
tnmor  is  very  large,  instead  of  injecting  it  at  once,  it  should  be  tapped  with  a 
trocar,  and  the  radical  treatment  deferred  until  the  fluid  has  reaccumnlated  in 
smaller  quantity.  In  case  the  hydrocele  is  double,  it  would  be  improper  to 
operate  upon  both  sides  at  the  same  time. 

The  treatment,  after  injection,  is  strictly  antiphlogistic ;  the  part  is  carefully 
watched,  and  undue  action  promptly  met  by  warm  saturnine  fomentations,  purga- 
tives, and  nauseants.  If  the  inflammation  is  likely  to  p>ove  insufficient,  the 
scrotum  may  be  kneaded  with  the  hand,  or  the  patient  may  walk  about  the 
apartment  Should  the  operation  fail,  it  may  be  repeated  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
moderate  reaccumulation  of  fluid.  When  the  injection  escapes  into  the  cellular 
substance,  the  scrotum  must  be  freely  incised,  and,  after  the  fluid  is  pressed  out, 
it  is  covered  with  warm  fomentations. 

The  chief  objections  to  this  method  of  treatment  are,  first,  its  liability  to  occa- 
nonal  failure ;  secondly,  the  escape  of  the  injection  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
scrotum ;  thirdly,  the  difficulty  of  regelating  the  amount  of  inflammation ;  and, 
fourthly,  the  occurrence  of  extensive  suppuration,  abscess,  and  even  sloughing. 
In  a  case  which  I  witnessed  in  a  young,  robust  mechanic,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Mcll- 
waio,  the  injection,  consisting  of  port  wine  and  water,  was  followed  by  tetanus 
and  death.  The  vaginal  tunic  was  considerably  thickened,  and  contained  several 
ounces  of  sero-sanguinolent  fluid,  intermixed  with  pus  and  lymph ;  but  no  adhe- 
sions had  taken  place  between  the  opposite  sides.  The  patient  was  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  and  the  disease  made  its  appearance  on  the  eighth  day  after  the 
operation. 

During  the  last  four  years,  I  have  effected  a  number  of  rapid  and  excellent 
cores  of  hydrocele,  both  in  adults  and  children,  by  laying  open  the  vaginal  tunic 
with  a  small  incision,  and,  after  all  the  fluid  had  been  discharged,  mopping  the  sac 
fireely  with  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  alcohol,  or  iodine  variously 
diluted.     In  no  instance  have  any  unpleasant  symptoms  followed  this  procedure. 

It  has  been  proposed,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  to  treat  hydrocele  by  electro- 
puncture.  The  operation,  which  originated  with  Dr.  Pechioli,  of  Italy,  is  per- 
formed by  introducing  at  different  points  of  the  tumor  two  slender  acupuncture 
needles,  four  inches  in  length,  and  connecting  one  to  the  positive  and  the  other 
to  the  negative  pole  of  a  Daniel's  constant  battery.  The  action  may  be  main- 
tained f^om  five  to  forty  minutes.  The  process,  which  is  not  free  from  pain,  is 
liest  adapted  to  recent  cases,  and  is  occasionally  promptly  followed  by  a  cure. 
In  general,  however,  it  requires  to  be  several  times  repeated  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  days. 

In  congenital  hydrocele^  the  onginal  communication  between  the  peritoneum 
and  vaginal  tunic  continues  open  instead  of  being  obliterated,  as  it  is  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  complaint;  and,  hence,  the  fluid  passes  readily  from  one  of 
these  cavities  into  the  other,  as  the  bowel  does  in  congenital  hernia.  The  inter- 
vening canal  is  seldom  larger  than  a  goose-quill.  The  tumor,  which  is  smooth, 
transparent,  and  fluctuating,  and  which  usually  appears  soon  after  birth,  is  pro- 
longed into  the  groin,  and  receives  an  impulse  on  coughing ;  it  is  larger  in  the 
erect  than  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  by  gentle  pressure  its  contents  may  be 
pedually  forced  into  the  abdomen,  the  testicle  remaining  in  the  scrotum.  The 
indication  is,  first,  to  obliterate  the  neck  of  the  sac,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  commu- 
nicsation  with  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  and,  secondly,  to  encourage  the  removal  of 
the  fluid  by  absorption.  This  may  usually  be  fulfilled  by  the  constant  pressure 
of  a  spring-truss,  and  the  use  of  discutient  lotions,  iodine,  or  acupuncture.  In 
adults,  or  in  obstinate  cases,  the  ordinary  treatment  may  be  required.  The  seton 
and  injection,  before  closure  of  the  intervening  canal,  are  liable  to  be  followed 
by  inflammation,  which,  extending  to  the  peritoneum,  might  endanger  life. 
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Fig.  ses.  A  hydrocele  of  the  tertU  may  be  mcytted,  M  In  Ig. 

586,  the  WKter  being  contained  in  an  adv«otitiou  eac, 
diBtinct  from  the  Taginal  tnnic,  u>d  composed  of  a  (bin, 
delicate  serons  membraDC.  The  tnmor  is  small,  perhapi 
not  larger  than  a  common  marble,  tense  and  elastic,  vrth 
little  or  no  flnctuation  and  transparency,  and  filled  with 
a  limpid,  colorless,  almost  nncoagnlable  fluid.  The  to- 
ticle  is  in  front  or  at  the  side,  seldom  at  the  back,  is  in 
simple  hydrocele ;  and  the  disease  is  commonly  dertloptd 
beneath  the  serons  inTcstment  of  the  epididymis,  tbongfa 
it  may  arise  also  between  the  raginal  and  albnginBoiH 
coats  of  the  gland.  When  the  tamor  conaiAs  of  two 
cysts,  it  has  sometimes  a  lobnlated  appearaace.  Tbt 
affection  seldom  requires  interference ;  sbonld  it  do  «o, 
it  may  readily  be  removed  by  a  setoo,  cooaisting-  lA  s 
sinirle  cord  of  saddler's  silk. 

Hydrocele  occnra  in  children.  The  tumor  is  remiA- 
ably  translncent,  soft,  flactnating,  and  seldom  larger  than 
a  hen's  egg.  The  water  often  disappears  spoiitatieontlT; 
and,  when  treatment  is  required,  the  means  are  alwiji 
much  milder  than  in  hydrocele  of  the  adulL  A  care 
Bncj.i^  hjrdr.mifc  may  frequently  be  effected  In  a  few  days  by  peocilliiif 

the  scrotum  with  iodine,  or  by  the  osa  of  some  ditca- 
tient  lotion,  as  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  alnm,  aMtatc 
Fig.  SSS.  of  lead,  or  a  combination  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  lad 

camphorated  spirits  with  the  addition  of  a  staall  quia- 
tity  of  Ooulard's  extract.  In  two  cases,  I  have  mt- 
ceeded  perfectly,  by  letting  ont  the  water  with  a  lunt, 
and  then  strapping  the  part  with  adhesive  plaster,  u  ii 
orchitis.  When  these  means  fail,  acupaoctare  inaj  W 
resorted  to ;  or  the  tumor  may  be  traversed  with  ■  ddi- 
cate  thread,  wet  with  tincture  of  iodine,  and  retainid 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours ;  not  longer,  kit  adat 
inflammation  shonid  ensue. 

Hernial  Bydrocele. — The  sac  of  an  old  scrotal  heraia, 
after  the  obliteration  of  its  neck,  sometimes  beeoBM 
dropsical,  constituting  what  is  termed  oxheo-hydnrtle 
The  tumor  is  of  considerable  bnlk,  pyramidal,  flnctou- 
ing,  translncent,  and  occupied  by  a  viscid,  amber-cdond 
fluid.  The  diagnosis  is  easy,  and  the  treatment  is  tW 
same  as  in  ordinary  hydrocele.  Occasionally,  the  two 
diseases  coexist,  as  is  shown  in  the  adjoining  ckelHL  ff 
Hjdro^io M-wciMed  *ub  ^^^'  where  the  sac  of  an  inguinal  hernia  is  liiBstril  is- 
iigruia.  mediately  above  a  small  hydrocele  of  the  vaginal  (ait 

HEMATOCELE. 

By  a  hematocele,  exhibited  in  fig.  S8T,  is  understood  a  colleftion  of  blood  fa  lh« 
vaginal  tnnic  of  the  t«sticle.  The  swelling  is  either  globular  or  pyranldal.  brii|r 
larger  below  than  above,  opaqne,  tense,  heavy,  and  nearly  frve  fkm  flnrtnatiML 
Tbe  blood,  varying  in  quantity  from  a  few  ounces  to  half  a  gallon,  ti  of  a  dot- 
brown  color;  or,  if  some  time  has  elapsed,  of  the  color  of  coffee  grounds,  psrtlT 
fluid  and  partly  coagulated.  In  old  cases,  it  is  occaaionalty  lamelfifona  aad 
organized,  as  in  an  anenrismal  sac.  The  vaginal  tnnic  may  be  natoral,  opa^ 
and  wrinkled,  thickened  and  indurated,  or  soft  and  pulpy.  The  testis  it  fr»- 
erally  sound.  The  hemorrhage  may  be  caused  by  the  spontaaeoos  nptnw  «f  • 
vessel ;  but  usually  it  is  referable  to  a  wound,  bmise,  or  blow.  The  diwaw 
may  occur  alone,  or  in  union  with  hydrocele,  when  it  is  commonly  prodn»vd  bj 
tapping.    In  a  case  of  hematocele  described  by  Bochard,  in  a  man,  agwl  flfty-ca». 
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the  tumor  extended  into  the  abdomea,  aod  was  lost  iu  the  bottom  of  the  left 
iliac  fosna. 

Hematocele  is  diBtingaished  from  other  affections  P<3-  S?7. 

by  its  sodden  dcvelopmeDt,  its  Bolid  feel,  the  ab- 
sence of  translacency,  its  dark  color,  its  obscure 
Boctnatlon,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  always 
occasioned  by  external  injury. 

The  indication  is  to  prevent  inflammation,  and 
to  enconra^  the  removal  of  the  effused  blood  by 
lorbefacieuls.  If  these  means  fail,  and  the  blood 
acts  as  a  foreign  eubstance,  causing  pain,  swelling, 
and  rappuration,  a  free  incision  is  made  along  the 
centre  of  the  tumor,  and  the  wound  healed  by  the 
granalating  process.  When  there  is  much  thick- 
ening <^  the  vaginal  tunic,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
cut  away  a  portion  of  the  diseased  membrane. 
If  the  extravasation  coexists  with   hydroci'le,  the 

tamor  is  evacuated  with  a  lancet,  ajid  immediately  B.^.i^ie  of  tu  vskIdsi  tunic  o( 
after  traversed  with  a  seton.  ,i,e  miicis. 

riBROUS  TUMOfifi. 

Fibrous  tumors  occasionally  grow  within  the  vaginal  tunic,  the  testis  retaining 
its  integrity.  Some  years  ago,  I  operated  upon  a  colored  man,  aged  twenty-five, 
removing  from  the  left  side  a  fibrous  mass  weighing  nearly  five  pounds.  It  was 
of  an  ovoidal  form,  larger  below  than  above, 

and  was  eight  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length  Fig.  G88. 

by  thirteen  iu  circumference  at  its  widest  part 
Its  surface  was  perfectly  smooth,  and  adhe- 
nnt,  in  the  greater  portion  of  its  extent,  to 
tiw  vaginal  tunic,  by  loose  cellular  substance. 
The  testicle  was  situated  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  tumor,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  being  slightly  flattened,  had  undergone  no 
apprecial)le  alteration.  The  deferent  duct, 
also  perfectly  sound,  ran  along  the  posterior 
Bnrface  of  the  tumor. 

A  section  of  the  mass  exhibited  a  smooth, 
nniform  surface,  of  a  pate,  grayish  color.  It 
was  slightly  elastic,  almost  incompressible, 
and  remarkably  solid,  offering  great  resistance 
to  the  knife.  A  thin  slice  of  it  was  opaque, 
aod  Be".rly  as  tough  as  sole  leather.  No  free 
cellular  tissne  conld  be  detected.  The  tumor 
had  been  growing  for  upwards  of  five  years — 
during  the  last  eighteen  months  very  rapidly — 
but  caased  no  other  inconvenience  than  what 

resulted  from  its  weight  and  bulk.    The  sper-  pihr  n>  mmoT  of  (bs  ngiuj  mnie. 

matlc  cord,  the  akin  of  the  scrotum,  and  the 

ganglions  of  the  groin  were  perfectly  healthy.  The  patient  recovered  from  the 
operation,  but  died  some  months  afterwards  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  Fig.  688 
exhibits  the  form  and  structure  of  the  tumor ;  the  testicle  Is  seen  at  the  base,  to 
the  left  of  the  middle  line. 
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•  SECT.  ni. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SCROTUM. 

The  scrotum  is  liable  to  woands,  inflammation,  different  kinds  of  eruptions, 
hypertrophy,  tumors,  varix,  and  carcinoma. 

1  Wounds  of  the  scrotam  are  not  often  met  with ;  they  may  be  of  Tarioss 
kinds,  and  require  to  be  treated  as  similar  lesions  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
If  the  edges  are  properly  approximated,  wounds  of  the  scrotam  geoerallj  he«l 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  even  when  the  integuments  are  involved  to  a  great 
extent,  or  when  both  testicles  are  completely  denuded.  Considerable  hemorrhage 
often  attends,  demanding  the  free  use  of  the  ligature.  The  parts  should  be  well 
supported  during  the  cicatrization. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  scrotum,  of  which  I  have  seen  numerous  eases,  generally 
readily  heal  under  simple  water-dressing.  When  complicated  with  injury  of  the 
urethra  and  an  escape  of  urine,  they  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  extensive 
sloughing,  necessitating  free  incision.  Such  an  effect  is  best  prevented  by  the 
timely  use  of  the  catheter. 

2.  Hematocele  of  the  scrotum  is  usually  caused  by  a  strain,  blow,  or  kick,  pro- 
ducing a  rupture  of  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  part,  the  contents  of  which  %xt 
extravasated  into  the  areolar  tissue  below  the  skin.  Blood  is  also,  at  the  same 
time,  frequently  effused  into  the  spermatic  cord  and  the  vagpnal  tunic  of  tiie 
testicle.  The  scrotum  is  of  a  dark,  livid  color,  feels  unusually  heavy  and  dooghj, 
and  suddenly  increases  very  greatly  in  bulk.  The  affection  is  similar  to  extra- 
vasations of  blood  in  other  regions,  and  requires  similar  treatment 

3.  Inflammation  of  the  scrotum  may  present  itself  in  various  forms,  as  the 
simple,  traumatic,  and  erysipelatous,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  only  one  reqoirlBg 
even  a  passing  notice.  It  may  exist  by  itself,  or  in  union  with  the  same  disetse 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  requires  particular  attention  on  account  of  its 
liability  to  terminate  in  sloughing.  Elderly  persons,  of  dilapidated  constitotioa 
and  intemperate  habits,  are  its  most  frequent  subjects.  The  disease  is  dianc- 
terized  by  extensive  swelling,  from  the  infiltration  of  sero-plastic  matter;  the 
parts  feel  doughy  and  inelastic,  readily  pitting  on  pressure ;  the  pain  is  of  a 
smarting,  burning  nature ;  and  the  surface  is  of  a  pale-reddish,  glossy  appetr- 
ance.  More  or  less  constitutional  disturbance  is  present,  the  symptoms  not  an- 
frequently  assuming  a  typhoid  type.  Extensive  sloughing  may  occur,  exposing 
the  testes  merely  suspended  by  their  cords. 

The  treatment  consists  in  attention  to  the  general  health  by  means  of  tonics, 
stimulants,  and  alterants,  and  in  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  with  Mta^ 
nine  and  anodyne  fomentations,  the  parts  being  suspended  in  the  usual  nuuuMf. 
Tension  is  relieved,  and  matter  evacuated,  by  suitable  incisions. 

4.  A  peculiar  sloughing  disease  occasionally  occurs  in  the  scrotum  of  ytMinf 
children.  In  a  case  which  I  saw  many  years  ago  in  an  infant  two  weeks  oM^  m 
eschar,  about  an  inoji  in  diameter,  suddenly  formed  over  the  right  testicle,  leanng 
the  vaginal  tunic  perfectly  denuded,  and  producing  an  angry-looking  sore,  witi 
hard,  glossy  edges,  reposing  upon  black-colored  cellular  tissue.  The  apermatie 
cord  was  indurated,  tumid,  and  remarkably  tendejr  on  pressure.  The  conctiio- 
tiou  did  not  seem  to  suffer  much.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  after  these 
symptoms  were  discovered,  the  vaginal  sac  became  distended  ;  and,  on  punctorinf 
it,  a  considerable  quantity  of  sero-pumlent  fluid,  of  a  yellowish  color,  followed  the 
lancet  A  small  portion  of  the  membrane  now  sloughed,  leaving  the  gland  q^tte 
bare.  By  touching  the  part  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  applving  a  yeast  pooltkf, 
granulations  gradually  sprouted  up,  and  the  infant  got  well 

5.  Psoriasis  sometimes  forms  on  the  scrotum,  the  skin  of  whidi  becoioM 
cracked  or  fissured,  red,  inflamed,  thickened,  and  affected  with  the  most  intoirn- 
ble  itching.  The  disease,  which  is  often  associated  with  psonaais  of  the  p<^ 
neum,  anus,  groin,  and  inside  of  the  thighs,  is  produced  by  various  causes,  Mh 
local  and  constitutional,  and  is  mostly  met  with  in  middle-aged  and  elderly  tnh- 
jects,  of  a  delicate  skin,  and  light  complexion.  It  is  frequently  very  IntndaUe, 
and  then  always  constitutes  a  source  of  excessive  suffering. 
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Id  the  IreaiTMnt  of  this  affectioD,  diligent  search  mast  be  made  for  the  exciting 
csnse,  the  removal  of  which  alone  often  promptly  arreetB  the  morbid,  action.  In 
general,  it  will  b©  found  to  be  intimately  connected  with  disorder  of  the  consti- 
tation,  or  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  thus  pointing  to  the  necessity 
of  a  properly  regnlated  diet,  the  employment  of  pnrgatires,  and  the  exhibition 
of  ftlteraiits,  as  blue  maaa  and  ipecacuanha,  along  with  the  antimonial  and  saline 
mixture.  Iodide  of  potassium  and  sargaparilla  are  of  no  use.  The  beat  local 
remedies  are  weak  solutions  of  iodine,  acetate  of  lead,  and  bichloride  of  mercury. 
In  my  own  practice,  however,  I  have  found  no  application  so  soothing  and  eD'ec- 
tual  as  the  dilute  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
grains  to  the  drachm  of  simple  cerate. 

6.  Hypertrophy  of  the  scrotum,  sometimes  existing  aa  a  congenital  defect,  is 
nsnally  the  result  of  long-continued  distension  and  pressore  consequent  npon 
hernia,  hydrocele,  varicocele,  and  other  tumors.  It  presents  itself  in  varying 
degrees,  from  slight  increase  of  the  parts  to  the  development  of  a  tumor  of  large 
bulk  and  firm  consistence.  The  treatment  is  palliative  and  radical ;  the  former 
consisting  in  steady,  systematic  suspension,  the  latter,  in  careful  retrenchment. 

1.  The  sebaceous  tumor  is  occasionally  met  with  in  this  situation,  just  be- 
neath the  skin,  which  is  generally  so  thin  and  transparent  as  to  allow  the 
contents  of  the  growth  to  be  distinctly  visible.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  consid- 
erable numbers.  In  one  case,  of  a  young  man,  of  twenty-fonr,  recently  under 
my  care,  upwards  of  one  hundred  existed,  from  the  volume  of  a  millet  seed  up 
to  that  of  a  pea.  Interference  is  nnnecessary,  unless  the  tumors  are  so  large  as 
to  iDcommodate  by  their  bulk  and  weight,  which,  however,  is  seldom  the  case. 

S.  The  cyslic  tumor  of  the  scrotum  is  very  rare.  It  is  composed,  as  the  name 
implies,  of  cysts,  filled  with  serous  fluid,  and  interspersed  with  fibroid  substance, 
its  original  seat  being  apparently  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  The 
nnmber  of  cysts  is  variable,  from  twenty  to  thirty  having  been  found  in  a 
single  tumor,  new  ones  being,  doubtless,  from  time  to  time  added  to  the  old. 
Their  volnmo  ranges  irom  that  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a  pea ;  they  are  of  a 
spherical  or  globular  shape,  and,  as  they  increase  in  size  and  number,  as 
they  always  do  very  slowly,  they  encroach  npon  the  scrotum,  imparting  to  it  a 
rough,  nodulated  appearance,  which,  together  with  a  faint  sense  of  fluctuation, 

Fig.  689.  Fig.  CdO. 


CjnHt  IDnor  of  lh«  KrMBD,  uhlblllng  iU  nurul  and  Intlrul  clmnctin. 

and  a  certwn  degree  of  elasticity,  affords  the  only  evidence  of  their  existence. 
The  proper  remedy  ie  excision.    An  excellent  illustration  of  the  character  and 
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structure  of  this  variety  of  morbid  growth  is  fumiBhed  in  fig&  U^  nt 
Curling. 

9.  The  fatty  tumor  of  the  scrotum,  also  extremelj  rare,  p^'^-':  '*'• 
itself  as  a  small  nodule  in  the  connectire  tissue,  imparting,  whi»  r  1 1_ 
idea  of  the  existence  of  a  third  testicle.     It  is  of  a  doogfaj,  ine^:-  V  . 
seldom  attains  much  bulk,  although  in  a  case   operated  opoa  h*?  I*r  • 
Kiraball,  of  Lowell,  a  gro;«rth  of  this  kind,  consisting  of  niuDOvc!'  ur  t* 
of  pure  fat,  weighed  two  pounds.     The  diagnosis  is  nsnallT  rtrj  •*•  -^ 
this  is  so  much  the  less  to  be  regretted  as  the  only  remtdj  »  n** 
In  the  case  just  referred  to,  the  parts  presented   the  chancfteM:£»  '■-  w 
scrotal  hernia. 

10.  A  fibrO'Cartilaginous  tumor  is   sometimes    developed  in  ti:*  '*.: 
ginning  probably  in  the  cellular  texture,  and  thence  gradaally  eitenrrv* 
skin  and  deeper  structures.     It  is  distinguished  by  its  extmonliiun  ^■ 
and  tardy  growth,  the  absence  of  pain  and  lymphatic  invo2ve«k«ar^  t 
integrity  of  the  general  health.     In  a  tumor  of  this  kind,  whoi*  L".  - 
been  reported  by  Dr.  John  G.  Kerr,  of  Canton,  large  quantities  of  1*4t 
were  deposited,  exhibiting  all  the  microscopic  characteristics  d  tfcr 
tissue.     The  mass  weighed  five  pounds  after  excision.      The  patient,  v^ 
a  good  recovery,  was  twenty-eight  years  old. 

11.  Earthy  concretions^  from  the  volume  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  Alar 
and  then  form  in  the  scrotum,  their  number  being  sometinEies  quite  c*mm 
Of  a  dull  whitish,  or  grayish  color,  they  are  of  a  cretaceoas  consi«t«arp 
composed  mainly  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  cemented  tu^  • 
small  quantity  of  animal  matter.  They  are  of  tardy  formation*  and  t^ 
exclusively  in  middle-aged  and  elderly  subjects,  in  connection  with  hyi* 
of  the  scrotum.     The  proper  remedy  is  excision. 

12.  The  scrotum  sometimes  contains  cysts  comma nicattn|r  with  ti»  r 
and  filled  with  calculi.  The  composition  of  the  latter  is  variaUe,  k**^  " 
eral,  they  consist  of  uric  acid  ;  they  are  usually  quite  smooth,  ovoidal  c«r  «■ 
in  their  shape,  and  from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  up  to  that  <A  a  I-'u 
Their  number  is  sometimes  remarkable,  nearly  as  many  as  one  hondrvd  t 
been  found  in  a  single  cyst.  The  cyst  itself  is  commonly  very  thick.  dcL- 
rough,  especially  in  old  cases.     The  only  available  treatment  is  excisioa. 

13.  The  scrotum  is  liable  to  be  transformed  into  a  hard,  fibroos  maot ' 
tuting  what  is  termed  elephantiasis  or  sarcomatous  enlargement.     Tbt  «i  ' 
magnitude  which  this  disease  may  attain  is  almost  incredible.      Titirj  r 
from  the  scrotum  of  a  negro  a  tumor  of  this  kind,  which  weighed  serentj  •• 
and  extended  nearly  down  to  the  feet,  as  seen  in  fig.  591.     Baron  Ltr 
detailed  the  particulars  of  one  which  was  supposed  to  weigh  one  hon^' 
twenty  pounds.     In  the  medical  museum  at  Montpellier  is  a  diseased  u 
this  character,  which  was  preserved  by  Delpech.  the  weight  of  whidi  - 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds.     In  my  private  collection  is  a  specimen  of  ^ 
asis,  presented  to  me  by  Dr.  Bozeman,  of  New  Orleans,  oi  forty  pomidii 
mass  began  to  appear  early  in  life,  and  grew  until  the  patient*  a  colics- 
was  twenty  years  old,  when  it  was  excised  by  that  distinguished  sujgtia. 
a(^'oining  cut,  fig.  592,  exhibits  an  excellent  view  of  this  tumor. 

The  disease  is  seldom  observed  in  this  country  or  in  Europe ;  hot  i: 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  its  ocrurr 
not  infrequent.     Externally,  the  morbid  growth  is  rough  and  fissured,  i*. 
surface,  particularly  in  old  cases,  is  covered  with  yellowish,  scaly  era*" 
detachment  of  which  leaves  many  small,  herpetic  sores,  emitting  a  thin,  k- 
discharge.     The  skin  is  very  thick  and  indurated ;  the  cellular  tiara*  - 
and  scirrhous,  from  the  distension  of  its  cavities  with  semi-coDcrcte  aJbar 
matter ;  the  bloodvessels  of  the  part  are  remarkably  large  and  Taricikw 
the  swelling  is  indolent,  incommoding  rather  by  its  weight  and  Inilk  thaL 
pain.     In  its  shape  it  is  mostly  pyriform,  but  sometimes  ovoitlat,  or  fi«' 
The  testicle  is  not  necessarily  implicated  in  the  disea-se,  nor  i%  the  ^r 
cord  so  much  indurated  and  enlarged  as  in  some  of  the  other  diaordro'. 
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t;onitaI  apparatus.  The  morbid  mass  occasionally  alceratee;  and  a  case  has 
been  related  by  Hendy  in  which  it  was  invaded  by  mortification,  causing  the 
death  of  the  patient.  The  disease  is  often  complicated  with  hydrocele,  and 
occasionally  with  scrotal  hernia. 

Wg.  591.  Fig.  602. 


Tllltr'*  a>a  or  alepbintluli  of  Iba  Hiolnm.  t!rprrlro]>hr  or  tlephinCluli  ot  tho  icrDtDm. 

In  the  early  stage  of  this  disease  relief  may  be  attempted,  though  eTcn  then 
with  hardly  any  prospect  of  success,  by  means  of  sorbt-facients  and  systematic 
compression,  steadily  pursued  for  many  mouths  together.  When  the  growth  has 
acquired  a  large  bulk  the  only  remedy  is  excision,  performed  with  special  reference 
to  the  avoidance  of  hemorrhage  and  shock,  which  hare  nearly  always  proved 
fatal  when  the  tumor  has  been  of  extraordinary  size.  If  I  bad  to  deal  with  such 
a  case,  I  should  be  tempted  to  cut  away  the  mass  piecemeal  at  several  sittings, 
tying  tho  vessels  as  they  are  divided,  and  using  the  actual  cautery  to  sear,  if 
neceosary,  the  raw  surface.  Or,  instead  of  this,  removal  might  be  effected  partly 
by  the  knife,  and  partly  by  the  ecraseur.  Or,  perhaps,  the  best  plan  of  all  would 
be  that  suggested,  and  so  happily  practised,  by  Dr.  O'Farrutl,  of  Dublin,  of 
elevating  the  tumor  and  pressing  out  its  venous  blood  immediately  prior  to  the 
excision.  In  an  operation  performed  by  this  distinguished  surgeon  in  1842,  an 
enormous  mass  of  this  kind  was  successfully  removed  in  eight  minutes,  with  the 
loss  of  only  five  ounces  of  blood,  and  the  preservation  of  the  genital  organs. 
Liston  and  Key,  in  a  similar  case,  each  lost  his  patient  upon  the  table;  Dr. 
Boieman's  died  nearly  a  fortnight  after  the  operation,  from  the  effects  of  peri- 
tonitis caused  by  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  along  the  spermatic  cord.  Both 
testes  were  included  in  the  excision,  and  the  man  lost  twenty  ounces  of  blood. 
One  of  the  most  successful  operations  of  this  kind  upon  record,  was  performed 
In  1837,  by  Dr.  Picton,  of  New  Orleans.  The  disease  bad  existed  for  ten  years, 
and  the  tumor  weighed  fifty-three  pounds. 

No  Maii»tica  of  this  operation  are  before  the  profession.  Dr.  Esdaile,  of  Cal- 
cutta, declares  that  ho  has  performed  it  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  times, 
with  a  tDoriality  of  only  five  per  cent,  and  in  no  instance,  he  adds,  was  death 
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directly  dae  to  the  operation.     The  testicles  and  penis  majralwajB  be  Bared 
when  the  weight  of  the  tumor  does  not  exceed  fifty  ponnda. 

14.  The  scrotum  has  been  linown  to  contain  cysts  filled  with  Tarionfl  kindeof 
fcelal  remains,  as  pieces  of  bone,  teeth,  hair,  and  soft  matter.    Remarkable  canes 
of  this  description,  all  examples  of  monstrosity  by 
Pig.  S93.  inclusion,  have  been  reported,  among  others,  by  Pie- 

.trich,  Eke,  Andre,  Telpeau,  and  Vemeuil.  The 
tumor  varies  in  size  from  that  of  an  egg  to  that  of 
the  fist,  and  is  alway3  easily  recognized  by  its  history, 
its  stationary,  or  nearly  stationary,  character,  antl 
the  irregularity  of  its  consistence,  some  parts  being 
hard,  and  others  comparatively  soft.  Generally,  th« 
surgeon  has  no  diffienlty  in  tracing  the  outlioeg  of 
some  of  the  bones.  Excision  constitutes  the  proper 
treatment.  The  testicle  may  sometimes  be  saved. 
but  in  most  cases  it  is  so  intimately  involved  in  Uie 
tumor  as  to  require  to  be  sacrificed. 

13.   Varix  of  the  scrotum  is  uncommon,  and  is 

observed  chiefly  in  old  bulky  hydroceles  and  ruptures. 

In  the  case  from  which  fig.  593  was  taken,  the  tflee> 

lion  was  conjoined  with  varix  of  the  legs,  abdomen. 

Turii  of  ih«  KrutDm  nod  ponu.      <»id  peuis.     The  enlargement,  althou^  enoriBons, 

created  no  particular  inconvenience.     The  patient 

was  a  common  laborer,  aged  fifty,  otherwise  in  good  health.     Sbonld  the  diseaie 

become  a  sourceof  suffering,  relief  should  be  sought  in  suspension  and  astringent 

lotions  ;  or,  if  need  be,  in  snbcntaneous  ligation. 

16,   Carcinoma  of  the  scrotum  is  generally  of  the  epithelial  kind,  and  eeldra) 
occurs  before  puberty,   its  favorite   period  of 
Fig.  5n4.  attack  being  from  the  thirtieth  to  the  fortieth 

year.  It  is  most  common  in  chimney-sweeps; 
hence  it  has  by  some  been  named  the  chimney- 
sweeper's cancer,  seen  In  fig.  594.  The 
affection  ordinarily  begins  at  the  base  of  the 
scrotnm,  in  the  form  of  a  small,  wart-like  ex- 
crescence, covered  by  a  thin,  scaly  cmst.  After 
this  has  continued  for  a  time,  the  harduted 
cuticle  sloughs,  leaving  a  superficial,  painful,  ill- 
looking  ulcer,  with  indurated  and  everted  edges. 
The  anrfiice  of  the  sore  has  a  red,  excoriated 
aspect,  and  discharges  a  thin,  sanguinolent  Said, 
often  highly  irritating  anil  offensive.  In  thi* 
way  the  morbid  process  gradually  extends,  ontit 
at  length  a  lai^  surface  of  the  scrotum,  toge- 
ther  with  the  vaginal  tunic,  and  the  exterior  of 
*"  '^■I'na^r  wUh^inuth  de'.iirJi'Ju  ^^^  testlcle,  Is  involved  in  the  disease.  In  this 
orihrHperfleiai  tuun..  advanced  Btsge,  the  cellular  tissue  around  the 

sore  is  generally  white  and  scirrhous ;  utd  the 
inguinal  ganglions  on  one  of  both  sides  are  enlarged,  iigocted,  uid,  in  bodk 
instances,  filled  with  cancerous  matter. 

The  progress  of  carcinoma  of  the  scrotam  is  generally  comparatively  slow; 
there  is  less  local  and  constitutional  suffering  than  in  cancer  of  other  parts  uf 
the  body,  and  death  seldom  occurs  under  four  or  five  years.  A  csm  hu  bcea 
reported  of  a  chimney-sweep  who  lived  upwards  of  forty  years  with  a  diieaK 
of  this  kind.  The  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  of  tlie  scrotum  is  suBciently  raft, 
the  peculiar  appearance,  situation,  and  feel  of  the  tumor,  and  the  history  of  tb« 
cttse,  always  serving  to  distinguish  it  from  other  affections.  The  only  remedyii 
early  and  ft'ee  excision,  before  there  is  any  lymphatic  involvemoot. 

n.  Encephaloid  and  melanotis  of  the  scrotum  are  very  unconraon,  espfoall; 
as  primary  diseases.     They  may  begin  either  in  the  akin,  or,  as  is  mon  eoBunoaJf 
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the  case,  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  substance,  from  which,  as  they  increase,  they 
gradually  extend  to  the  other  structures.  I  have  seen  quite  a  number  of  ex- 
amples of  melanosis,  but  in  none  did  the  malady  involve  the  scrotum.  Curling 
mentions  a  case  in  which  he  removed  a  tumor  of  this  kind,  evidently  of  primary 
formation,  from  the  scrotum  of  a  man,  aged  thirty-two.  It  was  of  a  dark  color, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  small  walnut,  with  a  narrow  pedicle.  The  disease 
rtfturned  soon  after  the  operation,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cicatrice,  and,  gradually 
invading  the  inguinal  and  lumbar  lymphatic  ganglions,  carried  off  the  patient, 
though  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  six  years. 

SECT.  IV. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SPERMATIC  CORD. 

The  spermatic  cord  is  liable  to  injury.  Inflammation,  abscess,  hydrocele,  accu- 
mulations of  blood,  and  various  kinds  of  tumors.  In  absence  of  the  testicle,  the 
cord  is  generally  very  small,  and  the  deferent  tube  terminates  in  a  rounded 
cul-de-sac  in  the  groin. 

1.  Wounds  and  Contusions. — Wounds  and  contusions  of  the  spermatic  cord 
frenerally  coexist  with  similar  lesions  in  the  neighboring  parts.  When  severe, 
they  may  be  followed  by  wasting  of  the  testicle,  especially  when  they  involve 
the  deferent  tube.  Copious  hemorrhage  may  attend  the  Bivision  of  the  cord, 
and  should  always  be  promptly  checked  with  the  ligature,  the  opening  being,  if 
need  be,  carefully  enlarged  to  afford  the  required  access. 

2.  InJlammcUion  and  Abscess, — Inflammation  of  these  structures  rarely  exists 
as  an  independent  affection  ;  in  general,  it  is  caused  by  an  extension  of  disease 
from  the  testicle,  as  in  gonorrhoea  or  syphilitic  orchitis.  It  is  characterized  by 
great  hardness,  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  cord,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of 
weight,  and  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance,  and  is  to  be  treated  upon 
general  antiphlogistic  principles.  The  disease  occasionally  passes  into  abscess, 
but  such  an  occurrence  is  very  uncommon,  and  requires  no  particular  notice. 

3.  Hydrocele. — Hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord  occurs  under  two  varieties 
of  form,  the  encysted  and  the  diffused,  the  first  being  by  far  the  more  common 
of  the  two. 

In  the  encysted  hydrocele ^  fig.  595,  the  tumor  is  distinctly  circumscribed,  of 
an  oval  figure,  from  the  size  of  a  small  marble  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  filled 
with  a  limpid  or  pale  straw-colored  fluid.  Fluctuation  and  translucency,  never 
well-marked,  may  be  entirely  absent.  The  swelling,  which  is  movable,  free  from 
pain,  and  distinct  from  the  testicle,  receives  no  impulse  in  coughing,  and  cannot 
be  emptied  by  pressure ;  circumstances  which  clearly  distinguish  it  from  hernia 
and  hydrocele  of  the  vaginal  tunic.  It  may  be  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
scrotum,  just  below  the  external  ring,  or  even  in  the  inguinal  canal.  The  cyst 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  which  is,  sometimes,  very  dense,  thick,  opaque,  or 
even  of  a  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  or  calcified  texture,  is  generally  single,  and 
originates,  either  adventitiously,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  in  an  imperfect  oblitera- 
tion of  the  tubular  prolongation  of  the  peritoneum,  lying  under  cover  of  the 
common  integuments,  superficial  fascia,  and  fibres  of  the  cremaster  muscle.  The 
affection,  although  it  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  is  most  common  in  infants.  It 
may  vanish  spontaneously,  and  should  never  be  interfered  with  as  long  as  it  does 
not  cause  any  serious  inconvenience.  In  all  cases  Remanding  treatment,  fair 
trial  should  be  given  to  mild  means ;  if  these  fail,  as  tbey  generally  do  in  adults, 
the  best  remedy  is  a  delicate  seton,  introduced  with  a  small  curved  needle, 
and  retained  until  the  part  is  slightly  inflamed.  The  operation,  however,  is  not 
devoid  of  risk,  and  should,  therefore,  be  performed  with  great  care.  In  a  case 
mentioned  by  Curling,  severe  inflammation  extended  along  the  cord  into  the 
)>elvis,  causing  suppuration  in  the  iliac  fossa,  and,  for  a  time,  seriously  endanger- 
ing the  patient's  life.  Pott  relates  a  case  treated  by  incision  that  proved  fatal 
on  the  seventh  day,  from  the  effects  of  inflammation. 

A  very  rare  form  of  congenital  hydrocele  of  the  cord  is  sometimes  observed, 
the  sac  communicating  directly  with  the  peritoneal  cavity,  but  not  extending 
far,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  external  abdominal  ring.     The  affection  is  liable  to  be 
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confonnded  with  iogainal  hernia,  with  which,  in  fact,  it  owtfnBtf)— --; 
Kannoni  relates  the  particulars  of  a  case,  in  which,  eappoaing  tl«fl-«-*  i 
of  the  latter  character,  he  tied  the  sac,  and  killed  the  patieaUtcbUuvj 
of  age. 

ng.  S9S.  Flf.  KM. 
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In  diffused  hydrocele,  fig.  59G,  the  fluid  aecnmulatep  in  the  cellolir  tfc:- 
the  cord,  the  meshes  of  which,  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  natnral  stale,  in 
verted  into  celts,  fVom  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel-nat.  QTwi'otS^  - 
of  these  cells  give  way,  ttom  the  pressore  of  their  contents,  and  thus  one  ff  - 
large  cavities  are  formed,  which  are  always  most  distinct  at  the  baar 
swelling.  The  hydrocele,  at  its  commencement,  is  of  a  cylindrical  ahipt: 
at  a  latter  period,  it  becomes  pyramidal  when  the  patient  stands,  and  oU'  :- 
nearly  of  eqnal  dimensions  thronghout,  when  he  is  recumbent.  It  is  inA" 
a  cellular  sheath,  which  is  covered  by  the  cremaster  muscle,  and  extend.* ' 
the  testicle,  which  is  below,  to  the  externa]  ring,  into  the  ingniDal  csu- 
occasionally  even  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  A  tumor  of  this  descriplimi  -■ 
UDiform  surface  and  definite  shape,  is  slow  in  its  fonnation,  is  not  attenW ' 
any  considerable  pain,  and  is  Bcpsrated  from  the  vaginal  tnnicbyadirtiart»r/ 
It  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  omental  hernia,  but  is  distingni^ed  fnA  ' 
not  receiving  an  impalse  in  coughing,  by  its  imperfect  removal  onder  pr^' 
by  the  fluctuation  at  its  WVer  part,  and  by  the  change  of  figure  which  it^' 
goes  in  the  recnmbent  porition.  Acnpnncture  will  sometimes  effect  a  cut. 
cially  if  aided  by  pressure  with  a  compress  and  roller ;  but  a  sma"  «*^ 
safer  and  surer  remedy.  Free  incision,  as  practised  by  Pott,  is  not  to  be  tb  - 
of.  As  long  as  the  tumor  is  small,  and  produces  no  pain  or  incoBveoieD<%  " 
Terence  is  nnnecessary. 

4.  Hematocele^ — Hematocele  of  the  spermatic  cord,  fig.  597,  is  anro''' 
and  is  nearly  always  associated  with,  or  consequent  upon,  encysted  brdr^ 
The  tumor  is  hard,  small,  aemi-fluctuatjnff  and  filled  with  gmmou  »"■" 
bloody  serun  itsean-  with  *k 

might  he  cot  nal  hernia;  W^ 

this  it  may  gi  he  cas«,  the  iin^ 
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lility  of  the  swelliDg,  and,  if  Deed  be,  by  the  iutrodnetion  of  the  exploring  nec- 

lle.     The  tumor  eoiuctimes  acquires  au  enormous  bulk  and  weight     Thue,  in  a 

rose  reported  by  Mr.  Bowman,  of  London,  it  reached 

lown  to  the  knee,  and  was  so  heavy  as  to  require  both  Fig.  S9T. 

landa  to  raise  it.     The  treatment  ie  the  same  as  for 

lematocele  of  the  vaginal  tunic  of  the  testicle.     Care 

s  taken  not  to  make  too  early  an  incieion,  lest  diCQ- 

!uUy  should  ariso  in  regard  to  securing  the  vessels, 

.he  rapture  of  which  has  caused  the  disease. 

5.  Varicocele. — By  varicocele  is  anderstood  a  di- 
lated and  tortuous  state  of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic 
:ord.  It  generally  arises  soon  after  puberty,  but  occa- 
sionally it  occurs  later,  and  now  and  then  I  have  met 
with  it  as  early  as  the  eleventh  year.  It  is  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  left  side,  for  the  reason,  as  Dr. 
Brinton,  of  this  city,  has  demonstrated,  that  the  left 
spermatic  vein  at  its  entrance  into  the  emulgent  is  un- 
provided with  a  valve,  whereas  such  an  arrangement 
exists  distinctly  on  the  right  side,  where  the  vein  em- 
^ognea  into  the  vena  cava.  Besides,  the  left  vein  is 
jnaturally  considerably  longer  than  the  right,  and  its 
direction  also  U  more  at  a  right  angle  with  the  current 
of  the  blood. 

I  The  affection  may  be  induced  by  whatever  has  a 
tendency  to  facilitate  an  afflux  of  blood  to  the  genital 
organs,  or  to  serve  as  a  habitual  barrier  to  its  return 
[to  the  heart  Hence  the  most  common  causes  are, 
venereal  excesses,  masturbation,  chronic  disease  of  the 
scrotum  and  testicle,  riding  on  horseback,  bodily  fatigue, 
and  pressure  on  the  spermatic  vessels  from  distension 

of  the  iliac  portion  of  the  colon,  the  presence  of  tumors       EntrtudhrdiMM»i«ofih« 
in  the  groin   or  pelvis,  and   the  wearing  of  ill-con-  coid. 

structed  trusses.     Constant  relasatioa  of  the  scrotum, 

however  induced,  powerfully  predisposes  to  the  formation  of  the  disease.  It  is 
very  probable  that  there  exists  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  must,  a  natural  tendency 
to  this  enlargement.  What  corroborates  this  idea  is  that  it  often  begins  very 
early  in  life,  before  the  causes  here  referred  to  can  exert  any  injurious  inflnence, 
and  the  fact  that  it  occasionally  occurs  in  several  members  of  the  same  family. 

Yaricocele  is  usually  slow  in  its  progress,  and  is  attended  with  a  dull,  heavy, 
aching  pain,  which  often  extends  up  the  cord  to  the  groin  and  even  to  the  bac-k. 
In  some  cases  the  pain  is  of  a  neuralgic  nature.  A  sense  of  weight  is  commonly 
experienced  in  the  testicle,  which,  in  time,  is  liable  to  become  soft  and  shrunkim, 
from  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  and  distended  veins.  The  scrotum  of  the 
affected  side  is  very  prone  to  perspiration,  and  is  often  remarkably  flabby, 
elongated,  and  pendulous,  especially  after  exercise.  The  general  health  rarely 
suffers ;  but  ia  many  cases  there  is  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  state  of  the  mind, 
almost  bordering  upon  alienation,  and  unfitting  the  patient  for  active  exertion. 

When  the  disease  is  fully  developed,  the  vchis  aro  convoluted,  knotty,  elonga- 
ted, harder  in  some  places  than  in  others,  and  irregularly  dilated,  some  of  them 
being  more  than  six  times  the  ordinary  voiunic,  as  seen  in  Rg.  59S.  Their 
parietes  are  very  thick,  dense,  and  rigid  at  some  points,  and  very  brittle  and 
atlcDuatcd  at  others.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  some  of  the  vessels  are  com- 
pletely obliterated  by  adhesive  inflammation,  or  by  the  formation  of  fibrinous 
concretions.  Phlebolites  are  also  occasionally  found  in  them.  The  connecting 
cellular  tissne  docs  not  experience  any  particular  alteration,  but  the  veins  of  the 
testicle  Itself  are  often  considerably  enlarged,  as  are  also  those  which  ramify 
between  the  vaginal  and  albuginuous  coats. 

The  tumor  resulting  from  the  enlarged  and  dilated  veins  is  of  an  elongated, 
conical  abapo,  irregulu'  and  compressible,  feeling  very  much  like  a  bundle  of 
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corda,  a  cluster  or  earth-worms,  or  a  mass  of  the  intesUnes  of  B  rat    It  ba 
neither  the  regalar  outline  and  elastic  feel  of  hydrocele,  the  firmneMiDd  Klobolir 
character  of  sarcocele,  aor  the  doughy  consieteDce  of  scrotal  hernia.    The  dis- 
tended vessels  are  frequeotlj  distinctly  risible  throogk 
Fig.  G9S.  the  sbin.     When  the  tnmor  is  rery  TolDminoas.itmty 

extend  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  teitiB  tn  the  ei- 
temal  ring ;  and  in  this  case  there  is  always  couider' 
able  enlargemeat  of  the  sobcntaoeoas  veins  of  tb« 
scrotum. 

AlthoQgb  the  symptoms  of  raricocele  are  nnially 
well  marked,  the  diagnosis  is  not  always  readily  de> 
termined.  The  affection  for  which  it  is  moat  liable  to 
be  mistaken  is  scrotal  hernia,  especially  thatTiriety 
in  which  the  omentum  is  concerned.  In  order  to  di»- 
tinguish  between  the  two  diseases,  the  patient  is  placed 
OD  his  back,  and  the  scrotnm  held  np  nntil  it  ii  eolirdy 
emptr ;  the  finger  ia  then  applied  to  the  exlenial  ring, 
and  tne  patient  reqaest«d  to  rise,  when,  if  the  tomu 
Is  a  varicocele,  it  will  immediately  reappear,  whereat, 
if  it  be  a  hernia,  the  bowel  will  be  unable  to  descend. 
A  more  certain  mode  of  determining  the  diagnosis  is 
to  compress  the  neck  of  the  swelling,  in  the  erect  posi- 
tion, when,  if  composed  of  intestine,  it  will  remsio 
stationary,  but  become  more  tense  if  it  consists  of 
dilated  veins. 

The  trealmenl  of  varicocele  is  palliative  and  radiesL 
The  former,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  alone  mortcd 
to,  consists  in  wearing  a  gum-elastic  bag,  in  wuhing 
the  parte  frequently  with  cold  water,  or  some  tatrin- 
gent  lotion,  and  ia  carefnlly  avoiding  everything  ctl- 
cnlated  to  favor  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  spe^ 
niatic  vessels.  To  obtain  full  advantage  from  ihew 
varicoiHU.  measures,  the  patient  must  pay  strict  attention  to  hii 

bowels,  and  refrain  from  horseback  exercise,  fatiguing 
walks,  protracted  standing,  dancing,  warm  bathing,  and  venereal  exceawe. 

For  the  radical  treatment,  which  may  became  necessary  when  there  is  mucli 
local  suDtiring,  with  danger  of  atrophy  of  the  testicle,  or  when  the  patient's  mind 
is  so  much  affected  as  to  render  him  nnfit  for  active  exertion,  various  opeTalioM 
have  been  proposed.  With  some  of  the  ancients  the  actual  cautery  waa  a  fsror- 
ite  remedy  ;  Gooch  and  other  surgeons  have  reported  cases  cured  by  castration ; 
some  prefer  ligation,  others  excision,  of  the  affected  veins ;  occasionally  the  i^n- 
niatic  artery  haa  been  tied ;  in  the  hands  of  Breschct,  compKSBion  with  a  pair  of 
flfttleaed  scrcw-forcepa  is  asid  to  have  frequently  succeeded ;  Sir  Astley  Coi>p*r 
has  recommended  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  scrotum;  aud  Velpena,  Dsvsi, 
Frickc,  OroBsheim,  Reynaud,  and  Yidal,  have  each  devised  and  practised  inge- 
nious snbcataneoua  operations  for  its  relief.  The  method  which  I  formerly 'O*- 
ployed  consisted  in  exposing  the  enlarged  veins,  and  strangulating  them  with  Ihe 
twisted  suture.  The  scrotum  having  been  rendered  tense  by  grasping  itbchiwt 
with  the  left  hand,  a  vertical  incision,  about  an  inch  in  length,  was  made  ovtr 
the  anterior  part  of  the  swelling,  down  to  the  vessels,  which  were  then  canfnllj 
isolated  from  the  accompanying  dnct,  artery,  and  nerves,  by  a  few  tonchej  of  tin- 
point  of  the  scalpel.  A  slender  darning-needle  was  nest  passed  underneath  lb* 
enlarged  trunks,  and  secured  by  passing  around  them  a  stoat  thread.  In  tb*  fo™ 
of  the  figure  8.  The  operation  was  finished  by  closing  the  wound  wilh  one  •>' 
two  twisted  sntarcs.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  large  needle  was  removrd,  ut^ 
the  strangulated  mass  divided  with  a  narrow  bistoury. 

I  had  performed  this  operation  with  the  most  gratifying  rrsolta  in  Bflem  tf*- 
when  one  of  my  patients  unexpectedly  perished  from  pblobitis;  a  drconuiaiK* 
which  led  me  to  abandon  it.   Of  late  years,  I  have  limited  myself  altogether  to  vih- 
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mlKDeous  ligation,  which  I  believe  to  be  Fig-  SS9. 

perfectly  sare  under  all  circa mstanceE,  as 
well  as  permanently  saccesshil.  The 
oppratioa  consiatA  in  ligating  the  en- 
targed  veins,  previonsly  isolated,  fig.  599, 
from  the  deferent  tube,  with  a  stout  cord, 
well  waxed,  or,  what  is  less  likely  to 
raase  trouble,  a  silver  wire,  and  paesed 
with  8  long  spear^haped  needle,  from 
before  backwanls,  by  making  only  two 
punctures,  one  in  front  and  the  other  be- 
hind, as  is  easily  done,  simply  by  com- 
pelling the  instmment  to  retrace  its  steps. 
The  ends  of  the  ligature  are  then  firmly 
tied  over  a  perforated  button,  or  a  piece 
of  cork,  care  being  taken  to  tighten  tbem 
occasionally.  If  wire  be  used,  the  ends 
are  twisted  instead  of  being  tied.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  week,  it  may  usually  be 
withdrawn,  the  veins  being  sufficiently 
divided  and  occlnded  to  prevent  a  retom 
of  the  circalation.  The  patient  is  kept 
in  bed  npon  light  diet,  with  the  scrotum 

well  anspended,  and  constantly  wet  with  opFriiion  for  •■ricoeeis. 

cold  water,  half  a  grain  of  morphia  being 

administered  immediately  after  the  operation,  which  is  always  performed  with 
the  aid  of  chloroform.     The  hardness  and  swelling,  consequent  npon  the  ligation 
of  the  veins,  gradually  disappear  spontaneously,  or  under  the 
influence  of  Borbefacicnt  applications.  '''8-  ^^• 

When  the  scrotum  is  very  flabby  and  pendulous,  the  super- 
QuouH  portion  Bhould  be  retrenched  with  the  knife;  care 
being  taken  to  tie  up  every  bleeding  vessel,  and  to  approxi- 
mate the  edges  of  the  wound  with  the  continued  suture, 
which  answers  much  better  here  than  the  interrupted.  I 
have  performed  this  operation  several  times  .with  very  excel* 
lent  results. 

6.  Falty  Tumors. — The  spermatic  cord  is  liable  to  accu- 
mulations of  adipose  matter,  constitnting  what  is  called  a 
fatty  tumor.  The  deposit  begins  in  the  connective  tissue, 
and  occurs  either  as  a  distinct,  circumscribed  tumor,  as  in 
fig.  600,  composed  of  numerous  lobes,  held  together  by  cel- 
lulo-fibrouB  substance,  or  as  an  elongated,  undefined  mass, 
extending  for  many  inches  along  the  cord.  The  morbid 
growth  is  sometimes  associated  with  hernia  of  the  groin, 
and,  IVom  its  donghy,  inelastic  feel,  indolent  character, 
and  fixed  position,  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  an  irreducible 
omentum.  So  long  as  it  causes  no  inconvenience,  no  sur- 
gical interference  is  required,  but  extirpation  will  be  neces- 
sary when  it  becomes  painful  or  oppressive  from  its  weight 
and  bulk. 

7-  Encytted  Tumors. — An  encysted  tumor,  consisting 
either  of  a  solitary  oval  or  globnlar  cell,  or  a  group  of  cysts, 
of  variable  size  and  shape,  has  occasionally  been  seen  in  the 
spermatic  cord,  but  the  occurrence  is  too  infrequent  to  be  of 
any  practical  interest.  Nannoni  states  that  ho  had  met  with 
hydatids  in  the  spermatic  cord,  but  as  he  has  not  given  a 
detailed  account  of  the  case,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  dis-  *.Ln^"",'c°rd'  ' 
ease  was  realty  of  tfaie  character. 

8.  Spfusm. — The  spermatic  cord  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  spagm,  evidently 
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caused  by  irritation  of  the  cremaster  muscle,  either  as  a  result  of 
disease  of  the  kidney,  the  passage  of  a  calculus  along  the  UTct«^,  or  i^."  * 
the  urethra.     The  spasm  comes  on  suddenly,  and  is  chanurterixai  ty  t 
ble  retraction  of  the  testicle,  which  is  firmly  pressed  agaiodt  the  cTj-.'u  i 
minal  ring.     The  patient  usually  experiences  more  or  less  pain  aL<i  v  - 
in  the  part  during  the  continuance  of  the  attack,  as  well  as  for  »jmt  nr « 
The  affection  is  to  be  treated  with  anodyne  fomentations,  the  cM 
ing  embrocations,  and  the  belladonna  plaster,  with  attentioo  to  t^ 
irritation. 

9.  Specific  Diseases. — Finally  the  spermatic  cord  is  liable  to  mi  * 
carcinomatous  disease.     In  syphilitic  sarcocele,  the  cord,  eepectaDj  it  *'.- 
portion  of  its  extent,  is  generally  very  much  thickened  and  indanin.  v 
like  a  piece  of  sole-leather,  painful,  and  tender  on  pressure.     Great  e*jir* 
of  the  cord  also  firequently  exists  in  encephaloid  and  other  forms  of  ca^-r  - 
the  testicle  and  scrotum,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  it  ever  sofioi  ff. 
firom  these  affections. 

SECT.  V. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  PE!aS. 

This  organ  is  liable  to  inflammation,  gangrene,  woonds,  morbid  n*-* 
ulcers,  degeneration  of  its  sheath  and  septum,  carcinoma,  and  a  pemlnr  i. 
tion  usually  associated  with  abnormal  shortening. 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  penis  may  either  begin  in  this  organ,  or  be  fff*"? 
to  it  from  the  neighboring  parts,  as  the  scrotum,  groin  or  pobc<.  G* 
caused  by  external  injury,  or  specific  disease,  as  chancre  or  gonorrikoa 
sionaUy  assumes  an  erysipelatous  character,  and  produces  ^reat  pain  aikl  •* 
of  the  entire  organ,  accompanied  with  a  constant  tendencr  to  encti*^* 
affection,  however  induced,  is  easOy  recognised,  and  nsnallj  promptlj  r. 
the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  measures. 

The  more  serere  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  penis  are  oceasiooallT ' 
by  gangrene f  especially  when  the  disease  has  been  induced  by  chancre  :i 
son  of  an  anemic,  broken-down  constitution.     The  destmction  may  isr 
entire  organ,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  certain  portions,  as  the  g^lans  or  * ' 
The  treatment  must  be  conducted  upon  general  principles. 

2.  Wounds  of  the  penis  may  be  accidental  or  self-inflicted »  and  mat  j 
themselves  in  various  forms  and  degrees.     Whatever  their  character  - 
they  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  pretty  copious  hemorrhage,  and  by  tiv^i 
erections. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  penis  are  uncommon,  perforation  of  tbe  offu 
rendered  difficult  by  the  toughness  of  the  envelops  of  the  erectile  ti$4CiK«. 
the  battle  at  Bull  Run,  I  saw  a  case  in  which  the  ball  passed  compIetrK  t 
the  head  of  the  penis,  leaving  two  openings,  which,  however,  soon  heakd. 
the  missile  carries  away  a  portion  of  the  urethra,  infiltration  of  ortne  naj 
especially  if  the  use  of  the  catheter  is  neglected ;  in  any  events  a  fe*. 
be  likely  to  be  left.     A  gunshot  wound  of  the  root  of  the  carenioiis  U< 
liable  to  be  followed  by  impotence,  from  tbe  inability  of  the  patient  to  c«  -. 
erections.     Dr.  S.  W.  Gross  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  conical  U 
encysted  in  one  of  these  structures,  its  point  presenting  towards  the  pobt* 
which  it  was  separated  about  one  inch.     The  man  experienced  so  liak 
venience  that  he  refused  to  have  it  extracted. 

The  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  same  precepts  as  in  similar  injtr 
other  parts  of  the  body.  When  the  organ  is  partially  separated  hy  a  eki 
stitches  should  be  freely  used,  along  with  strips  of  collodion  and  spKni* 
being  taken  afterwards  to  prevent  displacement  by  guarding  again«t  xhf 
rence  of  erections.  In  the  event  of  complete  severance,  reunion  may  rai>*- 
be  expected  to  ensue,  provided  the  parts  are  promptly  and  effectoally  n- 
to  their  natural  position  over  the  catheter.  Cold  water-dressing  ordinahl; 
stitutes  the  best  application. 

3.  Laceration  of  the  fibrous  sheath  of  tbe  cavemoas  body  of  the  peak  i« 
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sioDalij  met  with ;  generally  as  a  consequence  of  a  blow  while  the  organ  is  in  a 
Btate  of  inordinate  erection,  during  sexual  intercourse,  or  in  the  act  of  onanism. 
The  occurrence  of  the  accident  is  generally  denoted  by  a  feeling  as  if  something 
bad  suddenly  given  way,  instantly  followed  by  collapse,  and  by  a  copious  extra- 
Tasation  of  blood,  distending  the  organ  in  every  direction,  and  rapidly  diflfusing 
itself  over  the  neighboring  parts,  as  the  scrotum,  perineum,  and  even  the  pubes. 
Sometimes  a  distinct  noise  is  heard,  at  the  moment  of  the  rupture,  not  unlike 
the  crack  of  a  whip.  The  penis  is  commonly  inclined  a  little  towards  the  sound 
side,  and  the  site  of  the  injury  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  finger. 

The  IrecUment  of  this  affection  is  by  rest  of  the  penis  in  an  elevated  position, 
with  discutient  applications,  as  saturnine  and  spirituous  lotions,  followed  by  dilute 
tincture  of  iodine,  soap  liniment,  and  tincture  of  arnica  and  camphor.  If  blood 
is  extensively  effused  into  the  cavernous  structure  of  the  penis,  a  free  incision 
should  be  made,  to  squeeee  out  the  clots,  otherwise  they  may  become  intermixed 
with  lymph,  and  thus  undergo  partial  disorganization,  much  to  the  detriment  of 
the  functions  of  the  organ. 

4.  The  penis  is  liable  to  strangulaiionf  the  accident  being  generally  caused 
by  the  application  of  a  ligature,  fillet,  or  mq^lic  ring,  designed  either  as  a  means 
of  relieving  incontinence  of  urine,  or  as  a  self-inflicted  punishment  for  morbid 
erections.  When  the  constriction  is  unusually  tight,  or  long  continued,  mortifi- 
cation may  ensue,  as  in  the  celebrated  case  of  J.  L.  Petit.  The  treatment 
obviously  consists  in  dividing  the  foreign  substance,  whatever  it  may  be,  with 
the  scissors,  file,  or  pliers,  and  then  scarifying,  if  need  be,  the  infiltrated  and 
distended  parts. 

Mr.  Liston  met  with  a  very  curious  case  of  disease  of  the  penis  in  a  man 
upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  who,  early  in  life,  had  slipped  a  brass  curtain  ring 
over  the  organ  to  prevent  incontinence  of  urine.  Inflammation  and  ulceration 
soon  followed,  and  by  degrees  the  ring  became  concealed  below  the  skin,  where, 
after  many  years  of  comparative  harmlessness,  it  was  finally  incrusted  with 
calculous  matter,  seriously  interfering  with  micturition,  and  ultimately  necessi- 
tating an  operation  for  its  removal. 

5.  Phlebitis  of  the  penis  is  uncommon.  I  have,  however,  observed  several 
well-marked  cases  of  it  in  the  dorsal  veins,  as  an  effect,  apparently,  of  irritation 

; reduced  in  sexual  intercourse.  Sometimes  it  is  a  consequence  "of  gonorrhoea, 
'he  disease,  which  is  occasionally  associated  with  angeioleucitis,  is  characterized 
by  a  phlogosed,  turgescent  appearance  of  the  organ,  and  by  a  tender,  corded, 
and  enlarged  state  of  the  dorsal  veins,  extending  as  far  back  as  the  root  of  the 
penis.  Rest  and  elevation  of  the  organ,  the  application  of  saturnine  and  ano- 
dyne lotions,  light  diet,  and  a  brisk  purgative,  constitute  the  proper  treatment. 

6.  Morbid  erections  of  the  penis  may  be  produced  by  inflammation,  followed 
by  an  eff'usion  of  lymph  into  the  cells  of  the  cavernous  bodies.  I  have  never 
inspected  a  case  of  this  kind  after  death,  but  observed  one  several  years  ago  in 
a  young  mechanic,  which  lasted  for  nearly  four  weeks,  in  spite  of  the  most  rigid 
antiphlogistic  measures.  It  came  on  soon  after  intercourse,  and  was  attended 
with  excessive  pain,  together  with  much  constitutional  disturbance.  For  several 
months  after  the  violence  of  the  disease  had  abated,  the  organ  remained  small, 
flaccid,  and  incapable  of  complete  erection.  Sometimes  the  priapism  is  occasioned 
bv  an  effusion  of  pure  blood,  in  which  case,  if  the  fluid  is  not  removed,  the  indi- 
vidual becomes  permanently  impotent  Priapism  of  a  severe  character  sometimes 
supervenes  upon  injury  of  the  spine  and  cerebellum.  It  may  also  be  caused  by 
the  inordinate  use  of  cantharides. 

Ordinary  cases  of  priapism  are  treated  with  cold  applications,  and  with  the 
liberal  use  of  anodynes,  exhibited  either  by  the  mouth  or  by  the  rectum.  In  the 
more  severe  forms,  bleeding  at  the  arm  and  by  leeches,  active  purgatives,  anti- 
monials,  and  even  slight  ptyalism  may  be  necessary.  If  retention  of  urine  takes 
place,  relief  must  be  afforded  with  the  catheter.  When  the  morbid  erections 
depend  upon  an  effusion  of  blood,  free  incisions  should  be  made  to  turn  out  the 
clots ;  if  not  all,  as  many  as  possible. 

7.  Ulcers  of  the  penis,  specific  and  non-specific,  are  described  in  the  chapter 
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on  syphilis,  and  need  not,  therefore  detain  as  here,  beyond  the  Btatement  that 
the  subject  is  one  of  great  practical  importance,  both  as  it  respecta  the  peace 
of  mind  and  the  physical  welfare  of  the  patient  I  am  satisfied,  from  much 
observation,  that  the  most  simple  nlcers  of  the  penis  are  frequently  mistaken  for 
syphilitic,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  these  errors  of  diagnosis,  persons  are 
constantly  subjected  to  severe  courses  of  mercury  that  would  get  well  in  a  very 
few  days  under  the  most  simple  treatment  1  have  seen  many  a  constitation 
permanently  ruined  in  this  way. 

8.  The  pectiniform  septum  of  the  penis  is  liable  to  the  fibrous  transformo' 
Hon.  I  recollect  a  curious  instance  of  this  kind  in  a  patient  of  Dr.  George 
McClellan,  for  whose  relief  he  was  obliged  to  perform  an  operation.  The  maa 
was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age ;  the  disease  had  been  coming  on 
gradually ;  and  the  organ  was  curved  towards  the  perineum  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  interfere  materially  with  copulation.  The  operation,  which  consisted  in  the 
excision  of  the  offending  substance,  was  entirely  successful  Such  a  lesion,  as 
may  readily  be  conceived,  might  become  a  cause  of  impotence. 

The  fibrous  sheath  of  the  cavernous  body  is  sometimes  affected  in  a  similar 
manner  as  the  pectiniform  septum.  %  The  transformation,  according  to  my  ob- 
servation, is  most  common  in  subjects  from  thirty  to  forty  years  of  age,  and 
usually  occurs  in  small  patches,  from  the  size  of  a  three-cent  piece  to  that  of  a 
dime.  Persons  who  indulge  much  in  sexual  intercourse  are,  I  believe,  most  liable 
to  it  When  several  such  spots  exist,  they  may  interfere  materially  with  the 
erection  of  the  penis,  and  thus  become  a  source  of  great  mental  annoyance  to 
the  individual,  seriously  compromising  his  happiness. 

The  treatment  of  these  affections  is  not  very  satisfactory.  In  their  earlier 
stages,  benefit  may  accrue  from  the  application  of  sorbefacients,  and  subcataae* 
ous  scarification ;  but  when  the  deposit  is  old,  firm,  and  thorongbly  organized, 
nothing  short  of  excision  will  answer.  The  operation  is  sufficiently  easy,  and  is 
not  attended  with  any  serious  hemorrhage. 

9.  The  penis  is  liable  to  carcinoma^  chiefly  of  the  epithelial  form.  The  dis* 
ease  usually  begins  as  a  little  wart,  tubercle,  or  fissure,  on  the  head  of  the  peais, 
or  the  foreskin,  from  which  it  gradually  spreads  to  the  other  structures,  antil  the 
greater  portion  is  destroyed.  The  resulting  nicer  is  at  first  quite  small  tad 
superficial ;  by  and  by,  however,  it  becomes  broader  and  broader,  and,  at  itsi, 
throws  out  a  cauliflower-like  fungus.  There  is  now  a  profuse  discharge  of  tliio, 
sanious,  and  offensive  matter,  the  inguinal  glands  rapidly  enlarge,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  harassed  with  severe,  lancinating  pains,  darting  np  towards  the  abdomen, 
his  constitution  being  at  the  same  time  completely  undermined  by  the  local  dis- 
ease. Cancer  of  the  penis  is  most  common  in  old  men,  and  its  oocarrcttoe  k 
generally  supposed  to  be  favored  by  the  existence  of  a  long  and  tight  prrpocci 
Of  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  however,  my  own  experience  has  not  foraished  at 
with  any  examples. 

Cancer  of  this  organ  pursues  a  comparatively  tardy  course,  and  does  noC 
relapse  so  soon  after  removal  as  cancer  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  one  ti 
my  cases,  that  of  a  medical  gentleman,  upwards  of  fifty,  five  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  operation,  and  still  there  is  no  sign  of  a  return  of  the  malady.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  the  disease  breaks  out  again,  despite  of  all  that  can  be  done 
to  prevent  it  When  amputation  is  performed,  the  knife  most  always  be  carried 
freely  through  the  sound  tissues.  No  operation  is,  of  course,  proper  when  there 
is  serious  lymphatic  involvement 

10.  Incurvation  of  the  penis  is  a  congenital  affection,  oomplicated  with  afaQO^ 
mal  brevity  and  hypospadias  or  malformation  of  the  oretiira,  which  is  dilMf 
deficient,  or  opens  some  distance  behind  its  usual  situation.  The  oooseqaeDca 
is  that  the  organ  is  bent  very  considerably  backwards  towards  the  scrotaia  ex* 
hibiting  thus  not  only  an  unseemly  appearance,  but  interfering  matofially  with 
copulation. 

To  remedy  this  defect,  an  ingenious  operation  has  been  devised  by  PraffMctf 
Pancoast,  consisting  in  the  excision  of  a  V-shaped  portion  of  the  eavereoa* 
bodies,  the  first  incision  being  made  immediately  behmd  the  head  of  tho  peai» 
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The  portion  excised  should  jost  be  large  enough  to  relieve  the  deformity,  and  no 
more.  No  skin  is  removed,  and  care  is  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  urethra. 
The  arteries,  generally  three  or  four  in  number,  being  secured,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  are  carefully  approximated  by  the  interrupted  suture,  carried  through  the 
fibrous  sheath  of  the  cavenious  bodies,  the  edges  of  the  integuments  being 
tacked  together  separately.  The  organ  is  then  placed  in  an  elevated  position 
upon  a  gutta-percha  or  leather  splint,  and  kept  constantly  wet  with  cold  water. 
Erections  are  controlled  by  the  usual  means.  The  stitches  are  removed  in  from 
five  to  eight  days.  No  untoward  symptoms  follow  the  operation,  and  the  result 
is  most  gratifying.  The  whole  procedure,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  similar  to  that 
involved  in  Barton's  operation  for  the  cure  of  anchylosis. 

1 1.  The  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis  are  liable  to  aneurism^  consisting  in  an 
abnormal  dilatation  of  their  cells.  The  affection,  which  is  exceedingly  uncom- 
mon, may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired,  and  is  characterized  by  the  existence 
of  a  soft,  spongy  mass,  susceptible  of  temporary  expansion,  and  the  seat  of  faint 
pulsation.  It  rarely  involves  the  entire  circumference  of  the  cavernous  bodies, 
much  less  their  entire  length.  The  diagnosis  may  usually  be  readily  determined 
by  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  enlargement  The  skin 
generally  remains  sound.  Albinus  has  recorded  the  particulars  of  such  a  growth 
which  was  punctured  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  an  abscess.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  copious  hemorrhage,  of  which  the  patient  died  in  a  few  days. 

The  most  reliable  remedies  are  injections  of  persulphate  of  iron,  and  subcutane- 
ous ligation.  When  the  case  has  been  neglected,  or  the  organ  has  become  enor- 
mously enlarged,  amputation  may  be  required. 

12.  Amputation  of  the  penis,  rendered  necessary  on  account  of  cancerous  dis- 
ease, is  one  of  the  easiest  operations  in  surgery.  The  integument  being  slightly 
retracted  by  an  assistant,  the  surgeon  embraces  the  penis,  behind  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  with  a  pair  of  slender  polyp-forceps,  inclining  a  little  obliquely  from 
behind  forwards,  and  then,  with  one  sweep  of  a  small  catlin,  or  large  bistoury, 
severs  it  fVom  above  downwards.  The  arteries  being  drawn  out  and  tied,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  is  tacked  at  four  different  points  of  its  extent 
to  the  edges  of  the  cutaneous  portion  of  the  wound,  the  object  of  the  procedure 
being  the  prevention  of  contraction  of  the  canal,  which  is  so  liable  to  follow  the 
ordinary  operation.     No  catheter  need  be  inserted  during  the  cure. 

SECT.  VI. — AFFECTIONS  OP  THE  PREPUCE. 

The  prepuce  is  liable  to  various  kinds  of  ulcers,  warty  excrescences,  phimosis, 
paraphimosis,, hypertrophy,  and  the  formation  of  calculous  concretions. 

1.  The  herpetic  ulcer  is  observed  chiefly  in  young  adults,  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  prepuce,  or  at  the  junction  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane.  It  mani- 
fests itself  by  inflamed  spots,  of  a  bright  red  color,  varying  in  size  from  that  of 
a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a  split  pea.  Small  vesicles  soon  succeed,  of  a  globular 
shape,  remarkably  transparent,  agglomerated,  and  containing  at  first  a  serous, 
and  subsequently  a  puriform,  fluid.  On  the  internal  surface,  these  vesicles  lead 
to  the  development  of  thin,  flat  scales,  which  fall  off  about  the  fifth  day,  leaving 
a  corresponding  number  of  round,  yellowish  excoriations ;  on  the  external  sur- 
face, rough,  irregular  scabs  form.  By  running  together,  these  ulcers  occasionally 
form  one  unbroken  sore,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  prepuce.  This  dis- 
ease is  very  apt  to  recur,  and  is  usually  attended  with  some  itching,  but  rarely 
with  pain.  The  exciting  causes  are  friction,  want  of  cleanliness,  and  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Persons  of  a  delicate  skin,  and  of  a  red  complexion, 
are  most  prone  to  its  attacks.  The  diagnosis  between  herpes  and  chancre  is 
described  in  the  chapter  on  syphilis. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  a  brisk  purgative,  and  light,  cooling  diet, 
with  freauent  ablutions  of  tlie  affected  surface,  and  the  steady  application  of  lint 
saturatea  with  weak  solutions  of  tannin,  zinc,  or  lead,  or  with  very  weak  yellow 
washy  as  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  to  the  ounce  of  lime- 
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water.     The  dilute  oiDtment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercary  is  also  an  excellent  le- 
medy.    Mercury  should  never  be  ased  Internally. 

2.  The  patmaaic  nicer  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  pereonB  whose  foresktb 

is  unnatarally  lon^,  moist,  and  tender.     It  is  an  obstinate  and  painful  dtteaae, 

characterized  by  deep  cracks,  or  fissures,  on  the  edges  of  the  prepuce,  which  bt- 

comes  gradually  thickened,  hardened,  and  so  corrugated  as  to  occasion  phimosis. 

The  nnmber  of  nlcers  is  sometimes  quite  consider^le ;  they  are  very  tender  and 

nnseemly ;  apt  to  bleed  when  f^jnred ;  extremely  difi- 

Ptg.  601.  cnlt  to  heal ;   and,  if  large,  attended  with  a  captoni, 

puriform  discharge.     Small,  brownish-looking  scale* 

occasionally  form  on  these  sores. 

The  causes  and  treatment  of  paoriaais  of  th« prepsee 
are  siratlar  to  those  of  herpes.  When  the  disease  a 
unusually  obstinate,  slight  ptjalism,  muntained  for 
several  weeks,  is  sometimes  necessary. 

3.  The  penis,  as  seen  in  fig.  601,  is  liable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  warty  excreecenceg,  as  a  conseqaenee, 
chieBy,  of  gonorrbcea,  or  of  impure  connection  *ith 
females  laboring  nuder  leacorrbtBa  and  other discbsrgM. 
Although  they  may  occupy  any  portion  of  the  organ, 
tbey  are  most  common  around  the  neck  and  at  the  nds 
of  tlie  frenum,  where  they  olten  occur  in  immcoM 
numbers,  from  the  sise  of  a  pin-head  np  to  that  of  s 

Will.  DD  tiia  penia.  Gmall  hickory-nut ;  they  are  nsnally  of  a  conical  shape, 

with  a  rather  small  pedicle,  rongh,  fissured,  or  tubercs- 
lated,  of  a  firm  consistence,  of  a  bright  florid  color,  and  of  a  fibrous  stmcttire. 
When  these  vegetatioiiB  are  very  numerous,  they  form  a  large  tumor,  or  a  seri« 
of  agglomerated  mosBes,  beneath  the  prepnce,  discharging  an  abundance  of  hor- 
ribly fetid  pus.  Tliey  frequently  bleed  on  the  slightest  touch,  and  are  al«a}i 
extremely  prone  to  recur  after  extirpation. 

The  most  effectual  remedy  for  these  wsrty  excrescences,  in  their  earlier  stagt^ 
is  chromic  acid,  applied  with  a  piece  of  soft  wood,  their  surface  having  previoulf 
been  divested  of  moisture.  BepetitioD  is  effected  every  third  or  fourth  day,  Ibi 
parts  being  in  the  meantime  frequently  washed,  and  kept  asunder  by  the  iiMcr- 
position  of  dry  lint,  which  is  also  one  of  the  best  means  for  preventing  relapie. 
In  the  more  simple  cases,  excellent  results  are  produced  by  sprinkling  the  growth 
thoroughly  twice  &  day  with  equal  parts  of  eubacctate  of  copper,  tumiB.  sod 
powdered  savin.  When  the  excrescences  are  very  large  and  old,  hardly  anjlhioc 
short  of  excisiou  will  be  likely  to  do  any  good.  The  operation  is  cvailypcrforsM 
with  the  scissors,  but  is  always  very  painful,  and  occasionally  quite  bloody.  Diy 
lint  is  applied  after  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  and  the  next  day  the  surface  is  geutij 
touched  with  chromic  acid.  If  the  patient  object  to  the  knife,  a  good  snb^tate 
will  be  found  in  the  Vienna  paste,  care  being  taken  that  its  influence  does  not 
extend  into  the  sound  parts.  When  the  repultulating  disposition  is  very  stroPK, 
recourse  ehonld  be  bad  to  the  use  of  iodide  of  potu- 
sium,  with  minote  doses  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 
although,  in  general,  constitntional  means  are  nniiMts- 
sary,  if  not  useless. 

4.  Fhimogis,  represented  in  fig.  60S.  consists  in  a 
contracted  and  elongated  condition  uf  the  prepuce, 
attended  with  an  inability  to  uncover  the  head  of  tha 
ponia.  It  presents  itself  in  two  varieties  of  fum,  tbc 
congenital  and  the  acqnired.  In  the  first,  the  narrow- 
ing of  the  prepuce  depends  chiefly,  if  not  t-xetiuiv«lT, 
upon  the  tightness  of  the  mucous  membrane  the  other 
component  parts  retaining  their  natural  character  i  in 
the  other,  all  the  structures  are  condensed  br  tafiaai- 
matory  deposits,  the  result  usually  of  gon^rriim  and 
chancre.      However   induced,   the  affecUon  rrquircs 
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proper  attention,  as  it  always  interTerea  with  cle&ntiness  and  comfort,  if  not  also 
with  copulation.  It  has  been  (topposed  that,  by  retainiag  the  irritating  secre- 
tions or  the  aebaceons  follicles,  it  might  become  an  exciting  cauBe  of  cancer  of 
thepenis  and  prepuce,  but  the  opinion  does  not  seem  to  be  well  founded. 

When  the  tightness  exists  witit  nnuaual  elongation  of  the  prepuce,  the  proper 
procedore  Is  circumcision.  With  this  view,  the  redundant  parts,  steadied  with 
a  pair  of  slender  forceps,  applied  just  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  penis,  are  cut 
off  with  one  sweep  of  a  long  bistonry  from  above  downwards  and  from  behind 
forwards.  The  contracted  and  tightened  njembrane  is  then,  if  necessary,  divided 
with  the  Bcissors.  Any  little  arteries  that  may  bleed  are  secured  with  fine  liga- 
tures, when  the  muco-cutaneous  edgex  of  the  wound  are  approximated  with  fonr 
satnres,  placed  at  equidistant  intervals.  Elevation  of  the  peniB,  with  cold  water- 
dressing,  recumbency,  light  diet,  and  a  purgative  the  morn- 
ing after  the  operation,  constitute  the  after-treatment  The  ^e-  '^^■ 
sutures  are  removed  at  the  end  of  the  third  day. 

When  a  person  affected  with  pbimosiB  ia  laboring  under 
the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  the  safest  plan  will  be  to  include 
the  redundant  parts  in  a  ligature,  aa,  in  such  an  event,  the 
use  of  the  knife  might  bo  followed  by  fatal  bleeding. 

When  phimosis  is  unattended  by  elongation,  relief  may 
be  afforded  by  slitting  up  the  prepuce  in  front,  along  the 
middle  line,  over  a  grooved  director,  aa  far  back  as  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  i^lans,  tbe  edges  of  the  wound 
being  afterwards  tacked  together  by  several  points  of  the 
interrupted  suture,  as  seen  in  fig.  603.  The  angles  of  the 
flaps  are  gradually  rounded  off,  aeauming,  ultimately,  a  oixmion  fat  ptimHiL 
very  seemly  appearance.     Or,  instead  of    this,  we   may 

adopt  the  method  of  Cnllerier,  of  dividing  the  tightened  mucous  membrane,  at 
three  or  fbur  points,  with  a  delicate  pair  of  scissors,  the  sharp  blade  of  which  is 
thrust  into  the  connecting  cellular  substance,  and  carried  as  high  up  as  the 
origin  of  tbe  prepuce,  while  tbe  blunt-pointed  one  glides  harmlessly  over  the 
bead  of  the  penis. 

The  acquired  form  of  phimosis  often  disappears  of  its  own  accord,  or  under  the 
influence  of  sorbefacient  applications,  as  mercurial  ointment,  or  dilute  tincture 
of  iodine,  and  frequently -repeated  pressure  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  When 
iDtractable,  it  must  be  treated  upon  the  same  principles  as  congenital  phimosis ; 
by  excision,  or  excision  and  incision. 

5.  Paraphimosis,  fig.  604,  is  the  reverse  of  phimosis,  and  is  always  an  acci- 
dental occurrence,  causing  a  stricture  just  behind  the  head  of  the  penis,  which, 

Fig.  SM.  Fig.  605. 


pinphlinaili,  tbe  pint  belog  highly  Inlsntd  und  •nollan. 


in  severe  and  neglected  cases,  may  not  only  produce  great  suffering,  but  morti- 
ficatjoii  of  the  strangulated  tissues;  or,  at  all  events,  great  swelling,  pain,  and 
tenderness,  fhim  inflammatory  deposits,  especially  the  serons,  as  seen  in  fig.  605. 
The  accident  is  usually  caused  by  retracting  the  prepuce  with  a  view  of  unco- 
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vering  the  bead  of  the  penis,  the  person  being  afterwards  unable  to  restore  it  to 
its  proper  position.  luflamination  soon  arises,  followed  by  the  ejmpiums  jut 
described. 

The  proper  Irealment  in  paraphimosis  is  to  restore  the  parl«  as  promptly  u 

possible  to  their  natural  relations,  which  may  always  be  done  without  diffinltjr 

soon  after  the  accident,  but  often  not  withoat 

Fig.  606.  great  trouble  when  severe  inflammation  ud 

swelling  exist      The    proper    procedure,  in 

ordinary  cases,  consists  in  appljinj;  preseare 

to  the  head  of  the  penis  and  the  dislocated 

prepuce  in  opposite  directions,  by  means  of 

the  thumbs  and  fingers,  arranged  in  the  maa- 

ner  exhibited  in   fig.    606.     The  best  plan 

osoally  is  to  squeeze  out  the  blood  as  mach 

as  possible  from  the  turgid  glans,  before  we 

attempt  to  push  the  prepuce  forwards.    Soid^ 

times  this  object  may  be  greatly  facilitated, 

especially  in  recent  cases,  by  pouring  upoa  the 

part,  from  a  considerable   height,  a  steady 

stream  of  cold  water.     When  the  prepuce  is 

hard   aud   {edematous,  the  semm   shoold  be 

opmUoB  ftir  panphimoau.  wclI  draiued  off  by  numerous  small  punclnns 

before  any   attempt  is   made   at   rednctioo. 

When  restoration  is  impracticable  by  the  means  now  described,  recoaree  mst 

be  had  to  the  division  of  the  stricture,  which  is  a  very  simple  affair,  all  that  il 

necessary  being  a  small  incision  through  the  coustricted  skin,  just  behind  tbc 

crown  of  the  penis.     Cold  water- dressing  for  the  first  few  days,  and  afterwiidi 

Borbefacient  applications,  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  parts  In  a  healthy  eoo- 

6.  Enlargement  of  the  prepuce,  amounting  sometimes  to  euormons  defonnllT. 
is  liable  to  occur ;  generally  as  a  consequence  of  interstitial  depuaits  from  seven 
and  long -continued  inBammation,  such  as  that  which  attends  phimosis  or  pan- 
phimosis,  especially  the  latter.  Occasionally  a  good  deal  of  serum  accompaoira 
the  plastic  effusion,  giving  the  parts  a  pale,  rose-colored,  oedematous  atptcL 
and  readily  admitting  of  pitting  under  pressure.  When  the  lymph  beeomei 
organized,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  when  the  irritatiou  is  protracted,  the  prepuce  nuT 
acquire  a  most  unnatural  bulk,  causing  great  deformity,  and  seriously  interferiig 
with,  if  not  entirely  preventing,  copulation. 

The  Ireaiment,  in  the  milder  forms  of  the  affection,  is  sufficiently  simple,  beinf 
limited,  in  great  measure,  to  the  use  of  sorbefacient  applications,  as  the  dilulc 
tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  weak  solution  of  bydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  aided  Itv 
frequent  punctures,  to  facilitate  drainage,  especially  when  there  is  much  diMW- 
sion  from  serous  deposits.  Sometimes  strapping  answers  a  good  purpose.  Vbea 
the  enlargement  is  unusually  great  and  firm,  or  presents  the  characteristKi  of  a 
genuine  hypertrophy,  incommoding  by  its  weight  aud  bulk,  the  only  feAsible  pfo- 
cedure  is  retrenchment  with  the  knife. 

7.  When  the  prepuce  is  very  long  and  narrow,  it  may  become  a  receptacle  for 
calculous  concretions,  of  which  some  very  curious  examples  are  upon  rei'ord. 
They  are  usually  composed  of  uric  acid,  and  vair  in  sise  from  that  of  a  mallard- 
seed  to  that  of  an  almond.  Their  sbap«  is  spherical,  or  ovoidal,  their  mrtv 
roufh  or  smooth,  their  color  grayish  or  pale  asn.  They  are  formed  directly  fran 
the  urine,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  its  escape  through  the  au- 
row  orifice  of  the  prepuce,  deposits  its  salts  in  the  abnormal  poueh,  which  i< 
always  more  or  less  bypertrophled. 

These  concretions  sometimes  exist  in  extraordinary  numbers.  Thns.  in  > 
specimen  in  my  possession,  presented  to  me  by  Dr.  John  O.  Kerr,  of  Csnion. 
China,  there  are  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  three,  varying  from  the  Tohme  of 
a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea,  their  aggregate  weight  being  two  dncbms.  i" 
anoUier  specimen,  removed  by  the  same  gentleman  from  a  man  forty-firr  jean 
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old,  there  is  a  solitary  calcnlae,  closely  resembling,  in  size  and  shape,  the  head 
of  the  penis.  The  affection  seems  to  be  common  at  Canton,  as  Dr.  Kerr  met 
with  six  cases  of  it  in  one  year. 

Dislodgment  of  these  bodies  is  always  readily  accomplished  by  incision  of  the 
prepoca  If  the  parts  are  greatly  hypertrophied,  the  necessary  retrenchment  is 
effected  immediately  after  the  extraction. 

8.  Hypertrophy, — Hypertrophy  of  the  prepuce,  or  of  the  prepuce  and  penis, 
is  oocasionally  observed,  principally  in  the  form  of  elephantiasis.  In  the  latter 
event,  it  is  generally  associated  with  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum.  The  disease, 
which  sometimes  conunences  at  an  early  period  of  life,  is  most  frequently  met 
with  in  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  and  may  proceed  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  occasion  not  only  great  deformity  bat  complete  impotence.  In  a  case  related 
by  Wadd,  the  organ  was  fonrteen  inches  in  length  by  twelve  inches  and  a  half  in 
circumference.  The  skin  is  usually  very  rugose,  hard,  thick,  and  insensible ;  the 
areolar  tissue  is  changed  into  a  dense  fibroid  substance ;  and  the  cavernous 
bodies  and  head  of  the  penis  are  abnormally  large,  as  well  as  increased  in  con- 
mstenoe.  Micturition  is  generally  sufficiently  easy,  and  the  patient  is  some- 
times able  to  command  erections,  even  when  the  organ  has  acquired  an  enormous 
balk. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  affection,  in  its  more  advanced  stages,  is  excision, 
performed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save,  if  possible,  a  sufficiency  of  skin  for  the 
denuded  organ.  When  the  disease  is  in  its  incipiency,  it  may  sometimes  be 
arrested  by  a  mild  mercurial  course  and  by  sorbefacient  applications. 

9.  The  prepuce  is  occasionally  cleft  longitudinally,  as  a  congenital  defect,  the 
opening  extending  firom  its  base  to  its  extremity.  The  edges  of  the  fissure  are 
red  and  callous,  and  separated  at  a  variable  distance.  When  the  flaps  are  large, 
the  best  plan  is  to  refresh  and  to  unite  them  by  suture,  as  in  the  operation  for 
hare-lip,  otherwise  they  should  be  retrenched,  especially  if  they  interfere  with 
copulation. 

10.  Thefrenum  of  the  prepuce  is  sometimes  at  fault  Thus  a  person  may 
be  much  annoyed  by  its  excessive  shortness.  The  defect,  which  is  generally 
congenital,  may  interfere  with  the  retraction  of  the  foreskin,  and  even  with  copu* 
lation,  by  drawing  the  head  of  the  penis  downwards  and  backwards,  especially 
when  the  attachment  of  the  part  extends  as  fta  forwards  as  the  urinary  meatus. 
The  proper  remedy  is  division. 

Several  cases  have  fallen  under  my  observation  in  which  great  vexation  was 
experienced  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  frenum  by  disease  or  acci* 
dent.  In  one  of  my  patients  the  suffering  thus  produced  amounted  almost  to 
monomania.  When  the  case  assumes  such  importance  as  this,  an  attempt  may 
be  made  to  remedy  the  defect  by  an  operation  similar  to  that  for  hare-lip,  the 
contiguous  surfaces  of  the  prepuce  and  head  of  the  penis  being  ca^fully  pared 
and  accurately  kept  together  by  means  of  the  twisted  suture.  In  the  instance 
above  mentioned  the  result  was  highly  gratifying. 

SECT.  yn. — QONOBRHCEA. 

Gonorrhoea  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  pro* 
dueed  by  the  contact  of  a  specific  virus.  This  virus,  as  has  been  established  by 
numerous  experiments,  conducted  in  the  most  careful  and  unexceptionable  man- 
ner, has  no  properties  whatever  in  common  with  that  of  syphilis,  notwithstand- 
ing it  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  they  were  identical,  or,  if  not  absolutely 
identical,  at  all  events,  under  certain  circumstances,  convertible,  as  it  respects  their 
effects.  The  test  of  inoculation,  however,  has  thoroughly  dispelled  this  delusion, 
which  could  only  have  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  of  the  occasional  coexistence  of 
gonorrhoea  and  chancre. 

Of  the  essential  nature  of  the  viru8  of  gonorrhoea  nothing  is  known ;  all  that 

has  been  ascertained  respecting  it  is  that  it  resides  in  the  purulent  matter  which 

Its  presence  excites  during  the  existence  of  the  specific  inflammation,  and  that  it 

requires  a  mucous  surface  for  the  development  and  display  of  its  peculiar  action. 
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Placed  in  contact  with  the  cutaneoQB  tissue,  or  with  anir  oth<T  \m.-^'    .   ■ 
mucous,  it  is  incapable  of  producing  any  other  effect  than  unluidn  ;.• 
part,  it  is  true,  may  slightly  inflame,  and  even  suppurate,  but  tbe'  t. 
derived  possesses  none  of  the  properties  of  gonorrhoea!  matter,  tad  b  .■  - 
wholly  innocuous.     The  disease  to  which  it  gives  rise  is  strictly  of  t  i  -*  - 
being  exclusively  limited  in  its  action  to  the  mucous  membranes,  esifi-^.^ 
of  the  genito-urinarj  organs,  and  has  the  faculty  of  gradually  weariLr  i>  - 
or  of  disappearing  spontaneously.     In  all  these  respects,  as  well  «s  o^^" 
will  hereafter  be  mentioned,  it  differs  essentially  and  charactensUeAlIj  *:  . 
poison  of  syphilis,  which  is  capable,  not  only  of  producing  a  severe  h*^  _  . 
but  also  of  contaminating  the  whole  system,  the  blood  as  well  as  the  ^  >  *  - 
of  thus  engendering  a  diathesis  which  is  transmissible  from  the  pajm  *. 
offspring.     How  long  the  virus  of  gonorrhoea  retains  its  infectio^js  p*-- 
after  it  has  awakened  the  specific  inflammation,  is  a  question  which  hMt  > : 
satisfactorily  settled ;  much  will,  doubtless,  depend  upon  circumstance?,  tu  j* 
being  comparatively  short  in  some  cases,  and  the  reverse  in  others 

The  term  gonorrhcea,  by  which  this  affection  is  usoallj  designated  b?  E  . 
writers,  is  not  happily  chosen,  as  it  originally  signified  a  dischargt*  of  ^  .. 
fluid,  the  older  practitioners  having  erroneously  supposed  that  the*  fi.'V « 
accompanies  the  inflammation  was  merely  an  increase  of  the  natural  i«  r 
The  word  hlennorrhagia,  employed  by  modern  French  authors,  is  equ»l.j 
tionable,  since  it  simply  implies  a  flow  of  mucus,  whereas,  in  true  p  i  "- 
the  discharge  is  purulent,  or  composed  of  a  mixture  of  pas  and  mu«.  i* 
term  clap  is  a  vulgar  expression,  denotive  of  the  filthy  condition  of  ^u 
Capuron  has  proposed  the  appellation  of  venereal  catanrh,  while  anoOn'  •- 
grapher  has  given  it  the  name  of  piiorrhcea,  in  allusion  to  the  fact,  j. 
tioned,  that  the  inflammation  is  characterized  by  a  discbar^  of  pos.    A ' 
the  term  gonorrhoea  is  objectionable  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  yet  as  i> 
is  well  understood  by  the  profession,  and,  moreover,  as  it  has  been  sancj*  ' 
long  usage,  it  should  not  be  discarded. 

The  poison  of  gonorrhoBa,  as  already  stated,  is  capable  of  producing  itJ»  * 
effect  only  upon  the  mucous  tissues,  and  its  predilection  for  the  geuitu- . 
mucous  surfaces  is  well  know.     In  the  male,  the  parts  usually  affected  t* 
urethra,  the  bead  of  the  penis,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce ; 
female,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vulva,  vagina,  and  uterus,  i^*  nios-t  I . 
suffer,  the  urethra  often  escaping  entirely,  even  when  the  attack  i>  *>f  &-  • 
ordinary  severity.     In  both  sexes,  the  disease,  in  consequenee  of  din-*-^ 
lation,  occasionally  attacks  the  anus,  the  nose,  and  the  conjonctiva,  t\ 
destroying  the  sight  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  conuncncu 
the  morbid  action. 

The  period  of  latency  of  the  gonorrhoea!  poison,  or  the  intenra]  wh**t 
venes  between  the  impure  connection  and  the  development    of  th*  ■: 
probably  does  not  exceed  a  few  hours,  although  from  three  to  five  darai  l 
elapse  before  it  exhibits  any  well-marked  symptoms.     Occasionally'  hi  * 
the  peculiar  discharge  shows  itself  as  early  as  six,  twelve,  or  fiAt^en  'h*»ur? 
on  the  other  hand,  cases  are  seen  where  it  does  not  appear  before  the  esp' 
of  a  week  or  more.     There  is  great  diversity,  in  this  respeet.  In  diien  ■- 
dividuals,  some  being  extremely  susceptible  to  the  impression  of  the  rim  ' 
others  are  almost  proof  against  its  attacks  in  any  event.     Toung  mea  * 
large  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  a  tender,  delicate  skin,  with  a  pretlispi?^:' 
herpetic  affections  of  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  tissues,  are  particularlj  1*  • 
suffer.     A  long  and  narrow  prepuce,  entangling  and  retaining  the  riruss.  is  ^i 
circumstance  fovoring  the  development  of  the  disease.     One  attark  of  r 
riioea  is  no  protection  against  another.     We  occasionally  meet  with  mr; 
literally  labor  habitually  under  the  disease;  no  matter  what   precautiKr 
may  employ,  they  can  never  have  intercourse  without  becoming  inor;'. 
They  contract  the  affection  as  easily  as  tinder  catches  fire.     The  smallnt  - 
of  virus  is  sufficient  to  kindle  the  disease. 

Symptoms, — Gonorrhoea  may,  practically  considered,  be  regarded  aa  cont^- 
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of  three  stages,  each  of  them  marked  by  a  certain  train  of  phenomena,  giving 
them  a  sufficiently  distinctive  character.  The  first  may  be  called  the  formative 
stage,  the  second  the  stage  of  maturity  or  full  development,  and  the  third  the 
stage  of  decline. 

The  first  stage,  comprising  the  initiatory  steps  of  the  disease,  is  announced,  as 
its  very  first  symptom,  by  a  sense  of  titillation  along  the  coarse  of  the  urethra, 
especially  at  its  anterior  extremity,  and  by  a  feeling  of  turgescence  and  weight 
in  the  penis.  Shortly  after  this,  the  orifice  of  the  tube  is  observed  to  be  red  and 
pouting,  and  glued  up  with  a  thin,  whitish  secretion ;  the  head  of  the  penis  has 
a  swollen  and  phlogosed  appearance ;  some  degree  of  scalding  is  experienced  in 
voiding  urine ;  and,  upon  pressing  the  urethra,  a  small  quantity  of  watery  mucus 
may  be  squeezed  out.  The  fluid  is  merely  an  increase  of  the  natural  secretion 
of  the  part ;  it  is  somewhat  viscid,  though  hardly  as  much  so  as  in  health,  and 
if  any  of  it  fall  upon  the  patient's  linen,  it  is  very  apt  to  leave  a  little  darkish 
Btain,  the  spot  feeling  slightly  stiff. 

The  first  stage  seldom  lasts  beyond  a  day  or  two,  and  occasionally,  indeed, 
not  more  than  a  few  hours,  when  it  is  succeeded  by  the  second.  The  fire,  pre- 
viously kindled,  now  bursts  forth  in  a  fiill  flame,  and  the  disease  soon  reaches 
its  acme.  Every  symptbm  is  declarative  of  inflammatory  action.  The  dis- 
charge is  now  quite  abundant,  often  amounting  to  several  drachms  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours ;  of  a  thick,  ropy,  cream-like  consistence,  and  of  a  light-yellowish 
color,  generally  bordering  upon  greenish.  In  case  the  morbid  action  runs  very 
high,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  pus  to  contain  more  or  less  lymph,  thereby 
augmenting  its  consistence,  and  also  pure  blood,  the  result,  probably,  of  a  rup- 
ture of  some  of  the  minute  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  whole  penis 
is  very  much  swollen,  tender,  and  painful,  its  head  being  extremely  red  and 
congested,  and  the  prepuce  enlarged  and  oedematous ;  the  scalding  in  voiding 
urine  is  violent,  and  the  stream  is  often  much  diminished  in  size  ;  there  is  a 
fhjquent  disposition  to  erections ;  and  the  system,  sympathizing  with  the  local 
disorder,  is  feverish  and  uncomfortable.  When  the  inflammation  is  of  extraor- 
dinary severity,  there  is  apt  to  be  serious  involvement  of  the  neighboring  parts, 
along  with  soreness  of  the  testicles,  groins,  and  perineum,  and  tumefaction  of 
the  veins  and  lymphatics  of  the  dorsum  of  the  penis. 

These  symptoms  may  last  for  several  weeks,  and  they  will  be  very  apt  to  do 
60  unless  combated  by  appropriate  means.  Sometimes  they  subside  under  very 
simple  treatment ;  at  other  times,  and  more  generally,  active  measures  are  re- 
quired for  their  subjugation.  As  the  inflammation  abates,  the  discharge  dimi- 
nishes in  quantity,  and  changes  in  quality,  becoming  small,  thin,  and  pale, 
resembling  weak  whey,  or  a  thin  mixture  of  mucus,  or  mucus  and  pus,  in  water. 
Occasionallv  it  is  of  a  thin,  turbid  nature,  or  slightly  sanguinolent,  leaving  a 
characteristic  stain  upon  the  patient's  linen.  There  is  now  comparatively  little 
scalding  in  micturition ;  the  stream  of  urine  is  also  more  bold ;  and  there  is  less 
tendency  to  morbid  erections.  The  disease,  in  fact,  is  in  a  subacute  state ;  it 
has  lost  its  severity,  and  is  manifestly  on  the  decline,  subject,  however,  upon  the 
slightest  exposure,  or  from  the  most  trifling  irregularity,  to  a  resumption  of  all 
its  former  intensity.  In  this  way  it  may  flow  and  ebb,  now  advancing  and  now 
receding,  for  weeks  and  even  months,  without  any  apparent  indication  as  to  a 
final  cure.  Having  reached  this  point,  the  term  chronic  is  applied  to  it,  or,  as 
expressive  of  the  nature  of  the  discharge,  the  word  gleet,  the  fluid  being  of  a 
thin,  whitish  character,  small  in  quantity,  and  but  little  different  from  the  natural 
secretion,  unless  it  is  temporarily  changed  by  a  reaccession  of  inflammation.  It 
is  generally  somewhat  viscid,  and  hence  it  is  apt  to  glue  together  the  edges  of 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  particularly  in  the  morning,  and  after  exercise.  The 
quantity  of  fluid  sometimes  does  not  exceed  a  few  drops  in  the  twenty -four  hours ; 
at  other  times,  it  is  more  considerable,  and  then  leaves,  perhaps,  several  distinct 
marks  upon  the  patient's  linen.  Occasionally  almost  the  only  discharge  is  a 
whitish,  flaky  substance,  looking  very  much  like  little  fragments  of  soft-boiled 
rke,  which  is  sure  to  cause  the  patient  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  and  the  surgeon 
no  little  annoyance.     The  different  characters  of  the  discharges  in  the  two  forms 
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of  the  disease  are  well  illustrated  in  the  annexed  Bketcfaei,  figs.  60t  and  608,  from 
Drnitt 


fig.  608. 


1.  DiieliArf •  flrom  gonorrhcBa,  all  bat  oared.    Dlaebftrft  In  a  oaM  of  obstiaato 
2.  Tho  same^  wUb  acetto  add.  &oa-ronortal  glmL 

There  is  a  form  of  gonorrhoea  in  both  sexes,  in  which,  instead  of  the  osnal 
discharge,  the  parts  are  remarkably  free  from  moisture,  constitnting  what  Um 
older  writers  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  gonorrhcea  sicca,  or  dry  clap.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  scalding  in  micturition,  excessiTe  sorenen  and 
tenderness  in  the  penis  and  circun^acent  parts,  and  by  a  great  tendency  to  morbid 
erections,  the  inflamed  surface  being  uncommonly  red  and  congested.  The  dfj- 
ness  rarely  continues  beyond  a  day  or  two,  when  it  is  generally  succeeded  by  an 
abundant,  greenish,  muco-purulent  discharge,  not  unfrequently  intermixed  with 
pure  blood,  indicative  of  the  intensity  of  the  morbid  action. 

Pathology. — The  pathology  of  gonorrhoBa  is  now  well  understood.  It  is  eoea- 
tially,  from  first  to  last,  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  urethn, 
the  intensity  of  its  action  varying  in  the  several  stages  into  which  the  disease  it 
usually  divided.  The  primary  impression  is  generally  made  upon  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  canal,  not  occupying,  perhaps,  more  than  a  few  lines  of  its  sius 
face,  but  as  it  advances  it  gradually  and  sometimes  n^iidly  extends  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  lining  membrane,  reaching  as  far  back  as  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  forwards  to  the  head  of  the  penis,  and  even  to  the  prepuce.  Bot 
few  opportunities  have  been  afforded  of  inspecting,  after  death,  the  urethra  of 
persons  affected  with  acute  gonorrhoea,  but  enough  has  been  learned  to  show 
that,  when  in  this  condition,  its  mucous  membrane  is  of  a  red,  florid  complexioa, 
from  the  injection  of  its  capillary  vessels,  and  that  there  is  marked  ^argement 
of  its  follicles,  especially  of  the  lacunae  of  Morgagni,  which,  fr*om  their  grest 
size  in  the  natural  state,  would  often  seem  to  be  obliged  to  bear  the  chief  boidei 
of  the  disease,  the  morbid  action  frequently  lingering  here  long  after  it  has  cessed 
in  the  other  structures.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  of  no  inconsiderable  prM- 
tical  importance,  as  it  serves  to  explain  the  astonishing  obstinacy  whtch«  ia  many 
cases,  characterizes  gonorrhoea,  depending  apparently  upon  the  dUBcuhy  w 
medicating  the  interior  of  these  follicles,  owing  to  their  depth  and  peculiar  posh 
tion  rendering  it  difficult  to  force  injecting  matter  into  them.  The  fr«e  suifMse 
of  the  canal  is  occasionally,  perhaps,  indeed,  not  unfrequently,  incrusted  with 
little  patches  of  lymph,  but  this  is  rather  a  matter  of  inference  than  of  actual 
observation ;  it  is,  however,  a  reasonable  inference,  deriving  confirmation,  first, 
from  analogy,  or  from  what  occurs  in  inflammation  in  other  mucous  tissues,  sad, 
secondly,  from  the  fact  that  the  purulent  discharge,  when  at  its  height,  often 
contains  flakes  of  plastic  substance. 

In  addition  to  the  above  appearances,  it  is  usual  to  find  eonsideraUe  thid^ening 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  thus  accounting  for  the  diminished  size  of  the  ^Ram 
of  urine ;  and,  in  the  more  violent  forms  of  the  disease,  there  is  always  an  eflo- 
sion  of  plastic  matter  into  the  cells  of  the  spongy  substance  of  the  urethra,  caociiig 
that  peculiar  incurvation  of  the  penis  which  attends  its  morbid  erections.  Whm 
the  gonorrhoea  extends  far  back,  the  glands  of  Cowper  are  liable  to  becoae  ia^ 
volved,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  prostate  gland,  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  sad. 
in  fact,  the  whole  seminal  apparatus,  not  unfrequently  suffer,  especially  when  the 
disease  continues  uncommonly  long  in  a  very  active  condition.  It  was  fonDcri; 
supposed  that  such  an  amount  of  discharge  as  generally  attends  specific  iaflam- 
mation  of  the  urethra  was  closely  connected  with  an  ulct^rated  condition  of  Iti 
mucous  membrane,  but  dissection  has  proved  that  this  is  not  tbo  case  \  it  is  o&lj 
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when  gonorrhoea  is  associated  with  chancre  of  this  canal,  a  very  rare  event,  how- 
ever, Uiat  snch  an  occurrence  is  at  all  likely  to  happen. 

Complicationa, — Gonorrhoea  may  exist  in  a  very  simple  form,  passing  through 
its  different  stages  without  infringing  in  the  least  upon  the  rights  of  any  tissues 
save  those  primarily  and  necessarily  implicated.  In  general,  however,  it  en- 
croaches more  or  less  upon  the  surrounding  structures,  thus  producing  those 
more  severe  and  distressmg  symptoms  which  so  often  characterize  the  lesion. 
These  secondary  affections,  or  complications,  as  they  may  he  termed,  coming  on 
at  a  variable  period  during  the  progress  of  the  inflammation,  are  balanitis,  chordee, 
cystitis,  retention  of  urine,  epididymitis,  bubo,  hemorrhage,  chancre,  phlebitis  of 
the  penis,  and  abscess  of  the  urethra,  perineum,  and  prostate  gland. 

Gonorrhoea  of  the  urethra  occasionally  coexists  with  gonorrhoea  of  the  head 
of  the  penis  and  prepuce,  known  under  the  name  of  bcUaniiiSf  from  a  Greek  word 
signifying  gland.  The  two  affections  may  arise  simultaneously,  or  one  may  take 
precedence  of  the  other,  and  they  may  go  on  together  for  an  indefinite  period, 
though,  in  general,  the  latter  disappears  long  before  the  former,  being  much  more 
amenable  to  medication  than  the  disease  of  the  urethra.  The  reason  why  the 
gland  does  not  always  participate  in  the  inflammation  of  the  canal  is  simply 
because,  from  its  constant  exposure  and  consequent  hardness,  it  loses,  in  great 
measure,  its  susceptibility  to  morbific  impressions.  What  corroborates  this 
statement  is  that  balanitis,  spurious,  or  preputial  gonorrhoea,  as  it  is  variously 
termed,  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  young  subjects  with  a  long,  narrow, 
and  very  sensitive  foreskin.  An  infection  of  such  a  nature  is  almost  unknown 
in  the  Israelite,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  rites  of  his  church, 
is  compelled  to  part  with  this  cutaneous  appendage  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
of  his  life. 

The  disease  is  usually  well  marked  from  its  commencement,  the  prominent 
symptoms  consisting  of  more  or  less  pain  and  itching,  along  with  a  discolored 
and  abraded  appearance  of  the  inflamed  surface,  marked  tumefaction  of  the  pre- 
puce, which  is  often  quite  oedematous,  and  an  abundant  puriform  discharge,  of  a 
peculiarly  fetid  and  irritating  character,  apparently  from  the  admixture  of  seba- 
ceous matter,  which  is  always  so  copiously  secreted  in  this  disease.  The  morbid 
action  is  especially  severe  along  the  gutter  behind  the  crown  of  the  penis,  at  the 
point  of  reflection  of  the  prepuce,  depending  upon  the  remarkably  delicate, 
vascular,  and  glandular  structure  there. 

The  diagnosis  is  always  very  easy  when  we  are  able  to  retract  the  foreskin, 
bnt  when  this  covering  is  unusually  narrow  it  is  often  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  determine  the  precise  source  of  the  discharge,  as  it  may,  then,  proceed 
entirely  from  the  urethra,  or  partly  from  the  urethra  and  partly  from  the  head  of 
the  penis.  The  principal  signs  of  distinction  are,  the  smaller  amount  of  pain 
and  scalding  in  micturition  in  balanitis  than  in  urethral  gonorrhoea,  the  more 
profuse  discharge,  the  more  severe  swelling,  the  slighter  tendency  to  chordee, 
and  the  more  tractable  character  of  the  malady.  The  discharge  may  proceed 
from  a  concealed  chancre,  but  in  this  case  it  will  not  only  be  thick,  but  very 
abundant,  and  there  will,  besides,  be  a  circumscribed  hardness,  easily  distinguish- 
able by  the  touch. 

Cfiordee  is  the  technical  name  for  the  morbid  erections  which  attend  gonorrhoea ; 
the  occurrence  is  extremely  common,  and  is  generally  a  source  of  great  distress ; 
it  is  never  absent  during  the  height  of  the  inflammation,  and  is  always  most 
severe  at  night,  when  the  patient  becomes  warm  in  bed,  or  the  mind  is  engaged 
upon  a  lascivious  dream,  an  unchaste  image,  or  an  impure  thought.  Its  attacks 
are  variable ;  it  often  comes  and  goes  several  times  during  the  night,  and,  not 
unfrequently,  it  lasts  for  hours  together,  causing  sleeplessness  and  excessive  pain, 
the  more  so  because  it  is  entirely  involuntary,  the  organ  refusing  to  be  controlled 
by  any  effort  of  the  will  In  the  more  violent  forms  of  the  disease,  it  is  attended 
with  a  remarkable  incurvation  of  the  penis,  the  organ  being  bent  backwards  to- 
wards the  perineum,  in  consequence  of  the  distension  of  the  cells  of  the  erectile 
Btmcture  of  the  urethra  by  lymph,  thus  preventing  the  influx  of  blood  necessary 
to  the  erection  of  the  affected  tissue.    When  the  distension  is  unequal,  the  penis 
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18  sometimes  drawn  to  one  side.     Occasionally  the  cayemoas  bodies  s&5-*  ^. 
similar  manner,  though  in  a  less  degree. 

Cystitis,  as  a  complication  of  gonorrhcBa,  is  caased  by  an  f-xtcc^:-*    '  . 
inflammation   from  the  urethra  to  the  bladder,  along   the  xnncou'^  a-;,  -j. 
affording  thus  an  example  of  the  propagation  of  disease  by  cuouuilzt  .  *  --. 
ture.     It  often  supervenes  at  an  early  stage  of  the  morbid  action.  4:0:  f  n.- 1 
exceedingly  disagreeable  concomitant,  being  characterized  by  aa  aIx  »l  r    * 
desire  to  urinate,  by  heat  and  pain  deep  down  in  the  pelvis,  aihl  hj  a  3^:.- 
buming  or  scalding  in  micturition,  especially  at  the  close  of  the  open^ .  i    T 
inflammation  is  confined,  in  great  measure,  to  tbe  neck  of  the  bljiiiiivr     ^ 
very  severe,  it  may  be  accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  ptuiform  nuiULr. .« 
pure  blood,  although  such  an  occurrence  is  very  unusoaL 

In  consequence  of  the  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  aretfara  and  nf-  i  :  ' 
bladder,  such  an  amount  of  spasm  may  be  produced  in  the  latter  azz-'^^i  x>  v  r 
rise  to  retention  of  urine.     The  affection  is  characterized,  in  a^i^iu  t%  •- 
symptoms  ordinarily  present  under  such  circumstances,  by  exce.->?iTc  ^**irL  z  - 
smarting  along  the  course  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  by  a  gn:ai  d*-.;.  •.' 
ness  and  tenderness  in  the  perineum  and  anus. 

The  immediate  cause  of  epididymitis  is,  generally,  a  repalsloa  rf  oi*  r   " 
rhoeal  inflanunation,  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  cold,  or  the  use  of  .*-. . 
injections.     Rarely  supervening  before  the  third  week,  it  is  most  frv>^.  i* . 
the  sixth ;  and,  although  it  commonly  begins  in  the  epididymis,  ii  ric-  - 
tends  to  the  testicle,  so  that  the  two  may  be  said  to  be  implicated  iv^^  •  :  ■ 
equal  degree.     The  swelling  and   other  symptoms  are   well  markM,  u.( 
suffering  is  often  intense,  the  system  frequently  deeply  sympathiziDg  w '  ■ 
local  disorder.     The  original  seat  of  the  inflammatioa  is  the  mucous  linnt 
seminal  passages,  but  it  is  almost  invariably  limited  to  oue  testicle?.     Tt. 
138  cases,  collected  by  Oaussail,  D'Espine,  and   Curling,    both  orfraa.-^  " 
affected  only  in  11.     Of  the  remaining  cases,  the  right  testicle  wa«  the  ^. 
the  disease  in  78,  and  the  left  in  49.     During  the  height  of  the  inflAmit. 
and  sometimes  even  at  an  early  period,  there  is  almost  always  a  supprt.^i 
the  gonorrhoeal  discharge. 

Bubo  is  an  occasional  sequence  of  gonorrhoea  ;  it  is  most  liable  to  f  ^ 
young  subjects,  after  exposure  to  cold,  or  severe  fatigue,  and  is  asaallr  ct>  - 
to  one  groin,  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  which  become  enlakr^^ed,  tcndf  r 
painful,  though  they  rarely  suppurate.  The  swelling  may  he  seated  almrt : 
part's  ligament,  but,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  it  will  be  found  below,  thr  lll 
of  ganglions  concerned  varying  from  one  to  three  or  four. 

Hemorrhage  of  the  urethra,  as  attendant  upon  gonorrhoea,  i&  an  ono  t-. 
occurrence ;  it  generally  takes  place  during  a  violent  erection,  from  rapti^^ 
some  of  the  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  may  be  so  coosider^lU  t 
require  active  measures  for  its  suppression.     There  is  nothing  de&nite  at  t 
seat,  though,  in  general,  it  will  be  found  to  be  located  in  front  of  Xhit  -. 
portion  of  the  canal. 

The  coexistence  of  gonorrhoea  and  chancre  of  the  urethra  is  probaUj  r 
common  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  it  was  this  circumstaoee,  no  d- 
which  led  to  the  notion,  at  one  time  so  common  among  surgeons,  of  the  idf . 
of  the  two  diseases.  As  this  subject,  however,  has  received  due  attention  iv 
chapter  on  syphUis,  all  that  is  here  necessary  is  to  state  that  the  chatir 
usually  situated  in  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  canal,  ju^t  within,  or  a  \ 
beyond,  the  meatus,  where  its  presence  is  always  indicated  by  a  circnmsir. 
hardness,  and,  not  unfrequently,  by  all  the  visible  signs  of  an  ulcer. 

Phlebitis  of  the  penis,  as  a  complication  of  gonorrhoea,  is  very  ancoonaaa 
generally  sets  in  within  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  disease,  and  is  cLir. 
terized  by  the  existence  of  a  hard,  firm  cord,  situated  in  the  coarse  of  the  «i--- 
veins.     The  pain  is  usually  considerable,  and  there  is  nearly  always  aumc  ^^ 
of  oedema.     No  constitutional  symptoms  attend. 

Finally,  gonorrhoea  is  occasionally  productive  of  abscesses  in  the 
or  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  urethra,  preceded  by  the  ordinaiy 
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eaa  of  inflammation,  and  pointing  in  various  situations,  sometimes  along  the 
spongy  portion  of  the  tube,  sometimes  in  the  perineum,  and  sometimes,  again,  in 
the  region  of  the  prostate  gland.  Such  an  occurrence,  which,  fortunately,  is  uncom- 
mon, is  most  liable  to  happen  in  persons  in  whom  the  specific  disease  is  coinci- 
dent with  stricture  of  the  urethra,  leading  to  great  difficulty  in  micturition. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  more  common  and  more  immediate  consequences 
of  gonorrhoea  ;  to  complete  the  history  of  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  that  the  disease  often  leads  to  stricture  of  the  urethra,  owing  to  the  pro- 
tracted inflammatory  action  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  inevitable  effusion 
of  plastic  matter  into  its  substance.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  as  has  been  stated 
elsewhere,  that  this  lesion  is  mQch  more  frequently  produced  by  gonorrhoea  than 
by  all  other  causes  combined. 

'  Besides  the  local  effects  of  gonorrhoea  now  considered,  there  are  others  which 
are  of  a  general  character,  and  which  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  constUtUional, 
The  aflfertions  which  are  usually  described  as  belonging  to  this  category  are 
gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  ophthalmia,  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  more  especially 
some  of  the  scaly  forms.  These  affections  are,  it  would  seem,  remarkably  com- 
mon in  London,  in  consequence,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  damp,  cold,  and  variable 
state  of  the  atmosphere  so  prevalent  in  the  British  metropolis.  In  this  country 
their  occurrence  is  extremely  infrequent,  and  from  never  having  witnessed  any 
instances  of  them  in  my  own  practice,  or  in  that  of  my  friends,  either  hospital  or 
private,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  their  existence  is  in  great 
degree  imaginary.  I  have  certainly  seen  enough  cases  of  gonorrhoea  to  justify  me 
in  believing  that,  if  these  secondary  affections  were  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as 
they  are  represented  to  be,  instances  would  occasionally  have  fallen  under  my 
observation,  and  thus  have  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  studying  their  history. 
But  no  such  opportunity  has  occurred,  and  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  regard  the 
supervention  of  these  so^^alled  secondary  affections,  not  as  a  result  of  the  direct 
action  of  the  gonorrhoeal  poison  upon  the  system,  but  as  a  mere  coincidence, 
taking  its  place  in  a  constitution  strongly  predisposed,  by  hereditary  influence, 
atmospheric  vicissitudes,  and  the  debility  occasioned  by  the  treatment  of  the 
original  disease,  to  the  development  of  rheumatism  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
particularly  the  joints,  muscles,  and  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye.  I  cannot,  indeed, 
conceive  how  the  subject  can  be  viewed  in  any  other  light.  All  pathologists  are 
agreed  that  gonorrhoea  is  strictly  a  local  malady,  and  that  the  poison  produced  by 
it,  although  it  may  be  absorbed  into  the  system,  is  incapable  of  contaminating 
the  solids  and  fluids,  in  the  sense  in  which  this  question  is  regarded  when  the 
poison  of  chancre  has  been  conveyed  into  the  body.  If  gonorrhoea  is  a  constitu- 
tional disease  in  one  case,  it  ought  to  be  so,  as  a  general  rule,  in  all,  the  same 
law  holding  good  here  as  in  syphilis,  and  yet  every  one  knows  that  this  is  not 
true.  In  warm  climates  nothing  is  ever  heard  of  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  whereas 
syphilis,  in  its  secondary  and  tertiary  forms,  is  unusually  rife  in  all  southern  and 
iQter*tropical  regions. 

The  scaly  eruptions  of  the  skin,  and  the  soreness  of  the  throat,  affections  par- 
ticularly adverted  to  by  some  recent  authorities,  probably  depend  upon  the  ab- 
sorption of  chancrous  matter,  and  not  upon  any  malign  agency  exerted  by  the 
poison  of  gonorrhoea.  This  view  of  the  subject  will  appear  the  more  plausible, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  these  consecutive  affections  of  the  cutaneous  and 
mucous  tissues  are  well-known  results  of  syphilis,  especially  of  its  milder  forms. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  suppose,  what,  indeed,  so  often  happens  in  venereal  dis- 
ease, that  the  patient  is  simultaneously  affected  with  gonorrhoea  and  chancre,  or 
that  the. latter  malady  has  somewhat  preceded  the  former,  and  all  the  difficulty 
with  which  the  subject  is  invested  will  at  once  vanish. 

Gonorrhoeal  ophihaXmia  has  been  described  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  there- 
fore need  not  occupy  us  here.  It  may  present  itself  in  two  varieties  of  form,  the 
conjunctival  and  sclerotic.  The  former,  when  the  result  of  direct  inoculation,  is 
a  most  painful  and  destructive  disease,  generally  speedily  eventuating  in  gan- 
grene of  the  cornea  and  loss  of  sight.  Gonorrhoeal  sclerotitis  is  comparatively 
infrequent  \  it  is  a  constitutional  affection,  which  commonly  coexists  with  rheu- 
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matism  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  particolarlj  of  the  jointi,  and  is 
by  the  usual  phenomena. 

Pyemia  occurs  occasionally  as  a  result  of  gonorrhcea,  cbieflT^  if  bo(  or.  j  -- 
in  subjects  of  an  anemic,  broken-down  constitution.  The  diseatc  if^fwr*.  6  » 
Tariable  period  after  the  commencement  of  the  discharge,  aad  it  ciaiv^jr-.-.  t 
the  ordinary  phenomena,  as  rigors,  followed  by  high  fever,  exc«s«m  f  r-«s.  . 
aching  of  the  limbs  and  back,  and  an  icterode  condition  of  tbe  rtin  I-.p-  -  -. 
reveals  congestion  of  the  internal  viscera,  with  metastatic  abiic«c»es,  71:11  -  « 
posits  in  the  joints,  and  inflammation  of  the  prostatic,  vesical,  aftd  ^^m.  t^.. 

Treatmerd, — ^In  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  it  is  importajit  nuC  to  i<^  t  .- 
of  the  several  stages  of  which  we  have  considered  it  ad  consiMiDif .  eur«  \ 
must  necessarily  exert  a  modifying  influence  upon  the  employmeat  of  v-r  *ift-> 
peutic  measures. 

It  has  been  a  general  belief  among  the  profession,  which  htm  been  pttm.- 
gaining  ground  for  several  years  past,  that  an  incipient  gooorrboA  k^.' 
properly  managed,  be  cut  short,  or  be  made  to  abort.     A  conrBe  of  m«»!. 
consisting  principally  of  injections,  aided  by  repose  and  light  di^  aad  b'a* 
the  imposing  name  of  e(^roHc,  has,  accordingly,  been  devised  by  m  Frr&cu  -^. . 
grapher,  and  much  insisted  upon  both  by  himself  and  hlB  disMnpies  »  ki 
&  not  completely,  infallible.     The  article,  serving  as  the  baAis  <^  thift  cr- 
tion,  is  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  tl«  v 
of  water,  and  injected  every  four  hours  for  two  snccesslTe  days,  anks  s 
found,  in  the  meantime,  that  the  discharge  assumes  a  thin,  rrrn  nsirr  t 
character,  the  natural  effect  of  the  remedy,  when  it  is  to  be  discoetiuiicd  ^^ 
The  intention  of  this  treatment,  which,  we  are  told,  should  be  coBJoiar4 « 
perfect  rest,  abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  the  use  of  fiDuent  dristky  * 
subvert  the  specific  inflammation,  before  it  is  Ailly  developed,  by  the 
of  one  of  an  entirely  simple  character. 

Another  plan,  the  very  opposite  of  the  above,  as  ftir  as  the  local 
concerned,  and  of  British  origin,  proposes  to  attain  the  same  end  by  iht  x* 
a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  at  least  tea  grahu  of  U  » 
to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  introduced  once  a  day,  until  there  is  ooeqart 00 
deuce  of  a  complete  change  in  the  nature  of  the  morbid  action.     The  en-. ' 
devising  this  mode  of  treatment  is,  I  believe,  usually  ascribed  to  the  ^* 
Wallace,  of  Dublin. 

I  allude  to  these  two  modes  of  practice  merely  for  the  parpoee  of 
them,  being  satisfied,  from  ample  experience,  that,  although  they 
succeed  in  arresting  the  disease  in  its  incipiency,  yet,  in  general^  ther « 
completely  fail,  or,  what  is  worse,  only  agg^vate  the  existing  trouble,  ihcTA- 
the  discbarge,  pain,  and  scalding  of  the  urethra,  protracting  the  aUack  - 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  epididymis  and  testicle.     A  mach  more  m. 
because  a  much  safer,  plan,  is  to  treat  the  disease,  in  this  stage,  with  the  n 
possible  injections,  consisting  of  a  very  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  aine  or 
in  water,  the  quantity  of  the  salt  not  exceeding  the  fourth  or  third  of  a  r* 
to  the  ounce.     This  may  be  thrown  up  three  times  a  day,  and  oA«i  exvn 
a  remarkably  controlling  influence  over  the  disease.      Or,  instead  of  tte^  - 
injection  of  two  grains  of  tannin  to  the  ounce  of  water  may  be  employed  i^ 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.     Finally,  I  frequency  use,  with  the  haf  * 
effect,  as  an  injection,  in  this  stage  of  the  disorder,  simple  tepid  water,  z 
table  tea,  or  some  mucilaginous  fluid,  with  which  a  Tow  drops  of  laodaana 
been  mixed.     I  have  myself  always  found  that  the  more  mild  and  te^t. 
the  treatment  is  during  the  incubative  period  the  more  likelv  it  will  be  t»  ;* 
beneficial  in  arresting  the  disease,  and  this  is  a  point  upon  which  it  is  iat^r- 
to  insist  too  strongly  with  the  young  and  inexpBrienced  practitioner^  who  i> 
apt  to  commit  the  very  serious  mistdLe  of  employing  harsh  remedies  wha«  t. 
of  an  opposite  kind  alone  are  admissible.     Along  with  these  means  it  la  ia  • 
tant  that  the  patient  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiel^  abstaining  from  meal  ■ 
diments,  and  stimulating  drink;   that  f^e  use  should  be  made  of  den- 
fluids  ;  and  that  the  parts  should  be  well  fbmented  with  doths  wrumg  oat 
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warm  water.  If  these  means  do  not  produce  speedy  delitesceuce,  hardly  any- 
thing else  will. 

In  the  second  stage,  when  the  disease  has  become  Mij  established,  as  denoted 
bj  the  excessiTe  discharge,  the  pain  and  scalding  in  passing  water,  and  the 
phlogosed  condition  of  the  penis,  the  treatment  must  be  essentially  antiphlogis* 
tic,  precisely  as  in  any  other  severe  inflammation.  The  practitioner  must  Ipse 
sight  entirely  of  the  specific  character  of  the  disease,  and  look  upon  it  in  the  light 
solely  of  a  common  aiisrection.  If  the  patient  is  young  and  plethoric,  he  should 
be  bled  freely  at  the  arm,  and  immediately  after  take  a  brisk  purgative;  he 
should  then  be  subjected  to  the  exhibition  of  the  antimoniai  and  saline  mixture, 
repeated  at  such  intervals  and  in  such  doses  as  will  maintain  slight  nausea  and 
a  gentle  action  on  the  bowels ;  perfect  repose  of  mind  and  body  must  be  enjoined, 
the  diet  must  be  very  mild  and  restricted,  and  the  urine  should  be  rendered  as 
bland  as  possible  by  the  use  of  demulcent  drinks,  as  gum  water,  or  linseed  tea. 
If  chordee  proves  troublesome,  a  ftdl  anodyne  is  given  at  bedtime. 

The  local  treatment  is  of  the  most  gentle  kind.  The  complaining  organ  is 
placed  in  an  easy,  elevated  position,  and  frequently  immersed,  for  half  an  hour 
at  a  time,  in  a  tincnpful  of  tepid  water,  containing  a  small  teaspoonful  of  common 
salt,  the  object  being  not  only  to  soothe  and  relax  the  parts,  but  to  promote 
cleanliness.  If  the  pain  and  swelling  be  considerable,  the  whole  genitals, 
together  with  the  hypogastrium  and  perineum,  are  kept  constantly  wet  with 
doths  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  either  simple,  or  medicated  with  laudanum  or 
hops,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk.  Under  similar  circumstances,  leeches  are 
sometimes  serviceable,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  being  applied  to  the  groin,  pubes, 
and  perineum,  the  flow  of  blood  being  afterwards  promoted  by  the  ordinary 
means.  The  only  direct  medication  during  this  period  is  an  injection  of  tepid 
water,  repeated  fi[t>m  six  to  ten  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  diet  must, 
of  course,  be  of  a  character  to  correspond  with  the  other  measures. 

This  treatment  need  seldom  be  continued  longer  than  three  or  four  days,  even 
in  the  most  severe  forms  of  the  disease^;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  inflamma- 
tion is  generally  sufficiently  subdued  to  justify  the  employment  of  what  are 
usually  considered,  and  not  without  reason,  as  the  specific  remedies  fbr  this 
disorder.  These  are  the  copaiba  and  cubebs,  whose  efficacy  in  relieving  gonor- 
rhcBa  has  long  been  thoroughly  established,  so  much  so  that  they  are  used  by 
every  one  in  every  case  of  the  disease.  By  many,  indeed,  they  are  habitually 
employed  without  any  preparation  whatever,  either  of  the  part  or  system,  in  all 
stages  of  the  affection,  from  its  first  inception  to  its  final  termination  in  gleet. 
In  the  early  part  of  my  professional  life,  governed  by  the  influences  around  me, 
I  pursued  this  practice  in  common  with  others,  but  I  soon  learned  its  injurious 
effects,  and,  therefore,  abandoned  it  Its  occasional  snccess  is  indisputable,  but 
more  frequently,  by  &r,  it  allows  the  disease  to  go  on  unrestrained,  and  the 
consequence  is  that,  in  many  cases,  it  is  indefinitely  protracted.  Hence,  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  always  best  to  precede  the  exhibition  of  these  and  kindred 
articles  by  antiphlogistic  measures.  The  inflammation  being  subdued  in  this 
way,  the  beneficial  effects  of  copaiba  and  cubebs,  especially  of  the  former,  are 
often  most  rapid  and  striking. 

The  dose  and  mode  of  administration  of  the  balsam  of  copaiba  deserve  con- 
sideration. Many  persons  will  readily  bear  a  drachm,  three  times  a  day,  but  a 
smaller  quantity  than  this  will  generally  make  nearly  as  strong  an  impression 
upon  the  disease,  while  it  is  much  less  liable  to  disturb  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  cause  eruptions  of  the-  skin.  Indeed,  I  have  often  found  that  a  third  or 
fourth  of  a  drachm  will  answer  every  purpose  for  which  the  article  may  be  given. 
The  most  eligible  form  of  exhibition  is  that  of  emulsion,  prepared  by  rubbing 
the  balsam  up  in  gum  Arabic  and  extract  of  licorice,  to  which  are  afterwards 
added  camphor  water  and  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  with  a  little  tincture  of  opium. 
The  camphor  water  is  a  valuable  ingredient  on  account  of  its  soothing  effects 
upon  the  genito-urinary  apparatus,  amd  may  be  administered  three  times  daily, 
in  quantities  varying  ftx>m  two  to  four  drachms.  The  dose  of  nitric  ether  should 
not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  drops,  as  only  the  slightest  possible  impression  upon 
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the  renal  secretion  is  aimed  at.  When  the  copaiba  caases  acid  eroetationi, 
nausea,  griping,  or  diarrhoea,  a  minute  portion  of  morphia,  or  a  few  drops  of 
acetated  tincture  of  opium,  may  advantageously  be  combined  with  it  As  can- 
phor  water  is  not  always  agreeable,  a  good  sub«(titute  may  generally  be  found  io 
cinnamon,  mint,  or  ginger  water.  When  there  is  much  scalding  in  voiding  urine, 
or  an  unpleasant  eruption  of  the  skin,  I  generally  add  to  each  dose  of  the  mix- 
ture a  few  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or,  what  is  preferable,  enjoin  the  five 
use  of  alkaline  and  demulcent  drinks.  The  licorice  is  particularly  valuable  in 
disguising  the  taste  of  the  copaiba. 

When  the  copaiba  emulsion  disagrees  with  the  digestive  organs,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  administer  it  by  the  rectum,  as  an  injection,  but  such  a  mode  of 
medication  is  not  only  very  inefficient,  but  extremely  disgusting,  and  has.  there- 
fore, found  little  favor  with  practitioners.  Under  similar  circumstances,  the 
copaiba  capsule  is  often  used,  the  balsam  being  thus  conveyed,  without  coming 
in  contact  with  the  gustatory  nerves,  into  the  stomach,  where,  its  envelop  being 
dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice,  it  soon  enters  the  circulation,  producing  an  effect 
like  that  which  results  fh)m  the  use  of  the  emulsion,  although  less  rapid.  and,oa 
the  whole,  also  less  beneficial.  It  is  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  the  fluid  pre- 
paration deserves  a  decided  preference.  The  number  of  capsules  to  be  taken  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  varies  from  three  to  six,  sometimes  one,  and  at  other  times 
two,  being  employed  at  a  dose.  There  is  a  preparation  of  copaiba,  ibrmerly 
much  in  vogue,  but  now  very  justly  discarded,  on  account  of  its  inertaess,  con- 
sisting  of  a  combination  of  this  article  with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  administered 
in  pill  form. 

The  effects  of  copaiba  may  be  so  distressing  as  to  render  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  abandon  its  use  altogether.  In  this  case,  it  may  be  advantageonriy 
replaced  by  cubebs,  or  trial  may  be  made  of  the  two  articles  in  combinatioa, 
experience  having  shown  that  the  modifying  influence  thus  produced  occasionallj 
enhances  their  beneficial  effects,  at  the  same  time  that  it  renders  the  stomacb 
more  tolerant  of  their  presence.  The  usual  dose  of  powdered  cubebs,  the  only 
form  in  which  they  are  administered  in  gonorrhoea,  is  one  drachm,  three  thnee 
daily,  in  a  little  milk,  but  twice,  and  even  thrice,  this  quantity  may  be  given  with- 
out detriment.  In  fact,  it  generally  requires  rather  a  large  dose  to  pfodoee 
any  marked  effect  at  all. 

Of  the  two  articles  here  mentioned  as  the  great  anti-gonorrhoeal  remedies,  the 
advantages  are,  in  every  respect,  greatly  in  favor  of  the  balsam  of  copaiha,  taf^ 
cially  when  perfectly  pure,  and  given  in  the  form  of  camphor  emulsion.  Wliat 
its  mode  of  operating  is,  or  how  its  remedial  effects  are  produced,  is  a  mauer 
only  of  conjecture.  It  is  positively  certain,  however,  that  it  must  make  a  directly 
medicative  impression  upon  the  affected  surfaces,  as  the  odor  of  the  balsam  u 
always  very  apparent  in  the  urine  of  those  who  are  using  it  internally,  even  if  it 
has  only  been  for  a  short  time.  Cubebs  also  seem  to  exert  a  direct  inftoencs 
upon  the  genito-urinary  mucous  membrane,  but  the  benefit  arising  from  their  ase, 
both  immediate  and  remote,  is,  as  just  stated,  much  less  conspieuous  than  Ibsl 
which  follows  the  exhibition  of  copaiba. 

Along  with  copaiba,  or  copaiba  and  cubebs,  direct  medication  must  be  em- 
ployed ;  for  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  i7\fectums  are  not  only  nseftil,  but,  is 
some  degree,  indispensable  in  order  to  corroborate  and  confirm  the  eare.  A 
numerous  catalogue  of  articles  is  at  the  command  of  the  surgeon,  (iron  whidi  to 
make  his  selection.  The  most  valuable  are  the  different  preparations  of  lead  and 
zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  iodide  of  iron,  alum,  bichloride  of 
mercury,  and  tannin,  dissolved  in  soft  water,  and  employed,  either  akme  or  varW 
ously  combined,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  ease.  The  great  yr^ 
caution  which  is  necessary  in  their  use,  and  which  expeneoce  baa  taught  ne  is 
too  often  disregarded,  is  to  begin  with  a  very  mild  solution,  and  gradnally  to 
increase  its  strength  as  the  inflammation  subsides,  and  tho  urethra  becomes  iwvre 
tolerant  of  the  effects  of  medication.  Unfortunately,  the  opposite  of  this  prM- 
tice  is  too  often  adopted,  even  by  otherwise  highly  intelligent  sm^geooa,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  foundation  is  thus  but  too  frequently  laid  ibr  orgaaie 
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stricture  and  other  serious  results,  as  troublesome  to  manage  as  thej  are  dis- 
tressing and  alarming  to  tlie  patient.  A  little  skill  and  judgment  will  usually 
enable  us  to  avoid  this  error ;  for,  after  all,  the  proper  regulation  of  injections 
in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  is  as  much  a  matter  of  common  sense  as  of  a 
chastened  experience.  Another  excellent  practical  precept  in  relation  to  this 
dass  of  remedies,  is  to  vary  their  employment  frequently,  substituting  one  article 
for  another  as  the  former  loses  its  effects,  and  also  reducing  or  increasing  their 
strength  in  proportion  as  they  prove  either  too  mild  or  too  severe.  I  know  of  no 
branch  of  surgery  where  a  practitioner  may  exhibit  his  knowledge  and  judgment, 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  to  more  advantage,  or  in  a  more  favorable  light, 
than  in  that  of  gonorrhcea.  Sometimes  the  very  best  injection,  in  this  stage  of 
the  affection,  is  a  grain  each  of  acetate  of  lead  and  zinc  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
Another  article  which  I  much  employ  is  the  iodide  of  iron,  from  one-fourth  of  a 
grain  to  half  a  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The  proper  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  is  from  the  fourth  of  a  grain  to  two  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water ;  of  sulphate  of  copper  one-eighth  of  a  grain ;  of  tannin  two  to  four 
grains ;  of  alum  nrom  one  to  five  grains. 

Much  of  the  success  of  an  injection  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
administered.  In  the  first  place,  the  syringe  should  be  good ;  largo  enough  to 
bold  at  least  two  ounces,  with  a  well- working  piston,  and  a  long,  smooth  nozzle. 
The  patient,  sitting  on  a  chair  or  the  edge  of  the  bed,  inserts  the  instrument, 
charged  with  the  lotion,  deep  into  the  urethra,  the  penis  being  held  perpendicu- 
larly, and  the  edges  of  the  meatus  firmly  pressed  against  the  tube.  The  fluid 
is  then  sent  back  with  some  degree  of  force,  so  as  to  reach,  if  possible,  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  canal,  in  which  it  is  retained  for  several  minutes  before 
it  is  allowed  to  escape.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  injection  passing  into  the 
bladder,  or  of  its  causing  any  harm,  if  it  should  do  so,  as  its  active  ingredients 
would  soon  be  neutralized  by  the  urine.  If  the  discharge  is  considerable,  the 
urethra  should  be  washed  out  previously  with  tepid  water,  or,  what  will  answer 
just  as  well,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  void  his  urine  a  few  minutes  before 
each  injection. 

The  frequency  of  the  repetition  of  the  injection  must  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. In  general,  twice  a  day  will  suffice,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  perform  the  operation  three  and  even  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours ; 
never,  however,  unless  the  fluid  is  very  bland  and  unirritant.  If  it  causes  pain, 
smarting,  or  burning,  beyond  a  few  minutes,  it  should  either  be  diluted,  or  used 
only  once  a  day.  A  neglect  of  this  precaution  often  aggravates  the  disease  and 
protracts  the  cure.  If  the  injection  is  found  to  disagree,  or  to  prove  unavailing, 
it  should  promptly  be  replaced  by  a  more  suitable  one. 

When  the  disease  has  reached  its  third  stage,  or  has  degenerated  into  gleet,  it 
generally  manifests  a  disposition  to  linger,  or  to  remain  stationary,  with,  perhaps, 
hardly  any  material  variation  in  its  character,  for  many  weeks  and  even  months 
together.  It  has,  as  it  were,  become  inlaid  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
usually  proves  extremely  difficult  to  dislodge.  It  is  a  case  alike  annoying  to 
the  patient  and  the  surgeon,  who  often  finds  his  best  skill  and  judgment  at 
fault  in  selecting  a  suitable  remedy.  The  best  plan,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  for  both  parties  to  be  patient  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  disease 
cannot  be  taken  by  storm.  As  it  is  chronic,  so  also  must  be  the  treatment 
Very  often  success  may  be  obtained  by  very  mild  and  gentle  means  ;  perhaps, 
simply  by  attention  to  the  diet  and  bowels,  and  by  the  use  of  some  slightly 
astringent  injection,  as  a  grain  each  of  acetate  of  lead  and  zinc  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  or  the  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  iodide  of  iron  to  the  ounce ;  aided  by  a 
few  drops  of  balsam  of  copaiba  several  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  If  the 
patient  is  plethoric,  or  at  all  inclined  so  to  be,  he  must  be  freely  purged,  and 
take  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture,  either  by  itself,  or,  as  I  generally  prefer, 
along  with  a  small  dose  of  copaiba ;  the  diet,  too,  must  be  very  restricted,  and 
stimulants  of  every  kind  must  be  carefully  avoided.  In  a  word,  the  treatment 
must  be  partly  antiphlogistic,  partly  specific.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient 
is  weakly,  or  in  need  of  a  better  blood,  tonics  must  be  given,  among  which  sul- 
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phate  of  iron  and  quinine  occnpj  the  first  rank  in  point  of  eScicj,  ibool  tvo 
grains  of  each,  three  times  daily,  conBtltnting  a  foir  average  dose.  Tketiiietm 
of  the  chloride  of  iron  is  also  a  useful  article,  and  one  that  has  ahnoct  wfuai 
the  title  of  a  specific  in  the  treatment  of  gleet,  although  it  reallj  pottcsses  to 
such  property.  Its  chief  value  appears  to  be  due  rather  to  ita  effects  tstunt 
than  to  any  particular  influence  which  it  is  capable  of  exerting  upon  the  gcnw- 
urinary  organs.  It  is  often  advantageously  combined,  when  Uiere  is  no  eeotrir 
indication  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  stomach,  wiUi  copaiba,  or  cohebs;  wd 
I  have  now  and  then,  especially  when  there  was  unusual  atony  of  tht  u«ta« 
given  it  with  marked  benefit  in  union  with  tincture  of  cantharides,  the  pnpir 
dose  being  about  twenty  drops  of  the  former  to  eight  or  ten  of  tibe  Utter,  a  i 
suitable  quantity  of  water,  every  eight  hours. 

The  diet,  in  these  anemic  cases,  must  also  be  more  nutritious,  and  miteU 
benefit  is  often  experienced  from  the  daily  allowance  of  a  smaU  bottle  of  ik  « 
porter,  or  a  small  quantity  of  Holland  gin,  which,  besides  invigorating  the  dig» 
tive  organs,  generally  produces  a  direct  and  specific  impression  upon  the  nriaiij 
apparatus.  The  patient  should  take  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  «ie  i 
cool  or  tepid  shower-bath,  followed  by  dry  frictions,  morning  and  evening,  b 
short,  no  efforts  should  be  spared  to  improve  the  general  health.  Bxefci»  m 
horseback  is  to  be  interdicted,  as  it  tends  to  exert  a  pernicious  influence  upootfai 
affected  parts,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  sexual  intercourse  is  to  be  scnqMikivlf 
avoided. 

The  use  of  cubebs  has  been  highly  extolled  in  the  treatment  of  this  ditt  ft 
cases,  on  the  ground  of  their  alleged  invigorating  effects  both  upon  the  pait  ni 
system.  In  my  own  practice,  however,  I  have  seldom  realised  such  a  mA 
and  I,  therefore,  long  ago  ceased  to  place  any  confidence  in  them.  If  given  M 
all,  they  should  be  employed  in  much  larger  quantities  than  in  the  sabocatt 
form  of  the  disease. 

Along  with  the  remedies  above  mentioned,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  emplojiitg, « 
a  local  application,  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  in  the  proportion  of  one  perl  to 
four  or  five  of  alcohol,  pencilling  with  it  the  whole  under  surface  of  the  pou^  is 
the  direction  of  the  urethra,  twice  a  day.  Of  all  the  topical  measures  that  I 
have  ever  used  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  I  know  of  none  that  is  so  ei» 
cious  as  this  in  dislodging  the  specific  inflammation  from  the  mucous  foUtdeii 
where  it  frequently  lingers  long  after  it  has  left  the  main  surface  of  the  h&Bg 
membrane.  On  one  occasion,  I  effected  a  prompt  cure  of  a  gleet  of  nine  msnl^ 
standing,  with  a  narrow  blister  stretched  along  the  course  of  the  urethrs;  tfai 
remedy,  however,  is  very  severe,  and  few  patients  will  submit  to  its  emplojinnt 
Cantbaridal  collodion  is  a  more  elegant  application  than  an  ordinary  epispaitie. 

When  gleet  proves  very  obstinate,  resisting  all  the  ordinary  means^  howmr 
judiciously  or  perseveringly  employed,  a  speedy  termination  majoHen  be  f^ti 
its  progress  by  the  use  of  heroic  injedions,  consisting  of  from  twenty  to  thiftf 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  hitroduoed  into  the  vretlnt 
every  twelve  hours,  until  there  is  a  free  sanguinolent  discharge  with  severe  foUf* 
ing  in  micturition.  In  some  cases  one  such  operation  will  suffice  to  break  ^ 
the  specific  disease,  but  most  generally  it  is  obliged  to  be  repealed  two  or  tloee 
times  before  the  desired  object  is  attained.  Howerer  this  may  be,  the  treatmeat 
is  to  be  followed  by  injections  of  some  mucilaginous  fluid,  warm  appHeatiooi  l# 
the  parts,  rest,  a  foil  anodyne,  and  light  diet ;  otherwise  the  new  inflamimtioa 
might  readily  extend  to  the  bladder  and  testes.  Instead  of  the  nitrate  of  silvfff» 
I  have  occasionally  used,  with  excellent  effect,  the  tincture  of  iodine,  in  the  pcv* 
portion  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  drops  to  the  ounce  of  water,  employed  in  thefia« 
manner.  ^^^ 

I  have  said  nothing,  in  these  remarks,  respecting  the  employment  of  atetfioM 
bougies  in  the  treatment  of  gleet,  so  much  vaunted  by  certain  practitioacm  I 
have  the  more  willingly  passed  them  by,  because  I  am  satisfied  that  their  vtloe 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  all  the  good  they  are  oapaUe  of  doSsg 
may  readily  be  effected  by  the  use  of  injections. 

Finally,  whatever  measures  be  adopted  for  the  relfef  of  gonocrhoea,  coooitiffw 
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ia  refbrence  to  all  its  stages  and  grades  of  character,  it  is  a  matter  of  paramount 
importaoce,  in  regard  to  the  permanent  core  of  this  disease,  that  the  treatment 
Bhonld  be  continued,  uninterruptedly,  for  at  least  six  or  eight  days  after  all  dis- 
cfaATge  has  apparently  ceased.  If  this  precaution  be  neglected,  there  is  always 
great  danger  of  a  speedy  return  of  the  disorder,  thus  compelling  both  the  patient 
•nd  practitioner  to  go  through  a  similar  course. 

The  treatment  of  the  local  complications  of  gonorrhoea  must  be  conducted  upon 
general  antiphli^^ic  principles,  modified  by  the  peculiar  character  of  each  affec- 
tion. With  the  exception  of  chancre,  they  are  to  be  viewed,  not  as  independent 
lesions,  but  as  maladies  owing  their  existence  entirely  to  the  gonorrboea,  or  to  the 
specific  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  of  which,  in  fact,  most  of  them 
are  merely  a  continuation. 

The  chordee,  which  is  often  such  a  very  troublesome  symptom,  usually  disap- 
pears with  the  inflammation  which  causes  it ;  hence,  antiphlogistics  are  always 
the  most  suitable  remedies  for  combating  it  radically.  But  immediate  or  tem- 
porary relief  is  best  secured  by  antispasmodics,  especially  morphia  and  tartarised 
antimony,  half  a  g^in  of  the  former  and  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  latter  being 
given  towards  bedtime.  Under  the  influence  of  this  prescription  the  patient 
fioon  falls  asleep,  copious  diaphoresis  ensues,  and  a  tranquil  night  is  passed.  The 
same  object  may  generally  be  readily  attained  by  an  opiate  suppository,  or  by  an 
enema  of  a  drachm  of  laudanum,  or  of  this  quantity  of  laudanum  and  twenty  grains 
of  camphor,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  mixed  with  some  mucilaginous  fluid.  If 
the  parts  are  hot  and  violently  excited,  they  should  be  covered  with  cloths  wrung 
oat  of  cold  water,  and  frequently  renewed. 

The  induration  of  the  spongy  structure  of  the  urethra,  caused  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  plastic  matter,  will  gradually  disappear  under  the  steady  use  of  mercurial 
inanctions  and  sorbefiEunent  lotions,  aided  by  the  exhibition  of  an  occasional  dose 
of  blue  mass,  or  a  minute  quantity,  thrice  a  day,  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 

CysHtia  usually  readily  yields  to  leeches  to  the  perineum,  the  warm  hip-bath, 
hot  fomentations  to  the  hypogastrinm  and  genitals,  and  full  anodynes  with  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  to  allay  spasm  of  the  organ  and  promote  relaxation  of  the 
aystem.  In  plethoric  subjects  the  lancet  may  be  required.  If  retention  of 
urine  takes  place,  and  antispasmodics  foil  to  afford  relief,  the  catheter  must  be 
used,  bat  it  should  by  all  means  be  avoided  if  the  object  can  be  attained  with- 
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FhtebitiB  of  the  penis  should  be  treated  with  astringent  and  anodyne  lotions, 
eonjoined  with  rest  and  elevation  of  the  parts.  If  the  inflammation  is  severe, 
a  brisk  purgative  and  leeching  may  be  necessary. 

If  epididymitis  be  present,  the  lancet,  or,  at  all  events,  leeches  will  be  required ; 
the  bowels  are  opened  with  a  brisk  cathartic,  and  free  use  is  made  of  the  saline 
and  antimonlal  mixture,  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  up  decided 
nausea.  Starvation  and  perfect  rest  are  enjoined ;  and  the  affected  organs,  care- 
fully suspended,  are  kept  constantly  wet  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  and 
tincture  of  opium,  applied  either  warm  or  cold,  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
part  and  system.  No  attempt  is  made  by  direct  medication  to  re-invite  sup- 
pressed discharge ;  as  the  inflammation  subsides  this  will  be  sure  to  return  of 
Its  own  accord,  and  that  without  risk  of  bad  consequences.  Slight  ptyalism  may 
be  necessary  to  rid  the  glandular  structure  of  induration  and  swelling ;  and  a 
careful  supervision  must  for  a  long  time  be  exercised  over  the  general  health. 

Bubo  is  treated  antiphlogisticfUly ;  by  rest  in  the  recumbent  postnre,  active 
purgation  and  light  diet,  and  by  the  application  of  iodine  and  emollient  cata- 
plasms, medicated  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  tincture  of  opium. 

The  hemorrhage  which  occasionally  attends  this  disease  is  seldom  so  copious 
as  to  require  special  interference ;  when  it  does,  it  will  generally  be  found  to 
yield  very  pronoptly  to  applications  of  pounded  ice  in  a  bladder,  aided  by  com- 
pression with  the  catheter.     Internally  acetate  of  lead  and  morphia  may  be  used. 

The  coexistence  of  chancre  with  gonorrhoea  always  constitutes  a  serious  com- 
plication«  tending  to  perpetuate  the  inflammation,  and  to  endanger  the  constitu- 
tion by  the  absorption  of  the  syphilitic  poison.    The  principal  local  remedies 
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are,  the  application  of  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  over  the  site  of  tbe  cbtner«,  the 
use  of  emollient  poultices,  and  frequent  injections,  at  first  of  tepid  water,  and 
afterwards  of  tannin  and  red  wine,  yellow  wash,  or  a  weak  solution  of  uitnte 
of  silver.  If  the  chancre  is  hard,  or  difficult  to  heal,  a  mild  course  of  mercurj 
will  probably  be  required ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  rapidly,  under  this  trett- 
ment,  the  disease  usually  subsides.  All  harsh  and  irritating  remedies  are,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question. 

Abscesses,  forming  along  the  course  of  the  urethra  or  perineum,  are  to  be 
managed  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  abscesses  in  other  parts  of  the 
body ;  antiphlogistically  in  the  first  instance,  and  by  free  incision  afterwards,  yet 
sufficiently  early  to  anticipate  serious  destruction  of  tissue  and  the  occurrence  of 
urinary  fistule. 

For  the  cure  of  balanitis  very  simple  treatment  is  generally  sufficient  The 
patient  is  purged  with  some  cooling  medicine,  and  kept  at  rest,  on  a  resttricted 
diet,  while  the  parts  are  frequently  bathed  with  cold  or  tepid  water,  and  covered, 
in  the  interval,  with  an  emollient  poultice,  or  medicated  dressings.  If  the  f(;re- 
skin  is  too  narrow,  or  too  much  swollen,  to  admit  of  retraction,  the  use  of  the 
syringe  will  be  necessary,  simple  water,  or  some  gently  astringent  lotion,  as 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  or  Goulard's  extract,  being  frequently  thrown  intD 
the  preputial  bag,  both  to  promote  cleanliness  and  to  stay  inflammation.  Harsh 
and  irritating  applications  are  carefully  abstained  from.  In  many  cases  prompt 
improvement  follows  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  tannin  and  opium  in  water  and 
red  wine.  In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  the  use  of  a  very  dilute  ointme&t 
of  the  nitrate  of  mercury  often  rapidly  conduces  to  a  cure.  Keeping  the  inflamed 
surfaces  in  a  state  of  isolation  by  the  interposition  of  a  piece  of  soft  lint  alwajs 
exerts  a  salutary  influence,  and  greatly  expedites  recovery. 

If  symptoms  of  rheumatism  should  arise,  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  means 
must  be  employed,  with  Dover's  powder,  opium,  and  calomel,  or  morphia  and 
colchicum  at  night.  When  the  disease  has  reached  the  subacute  stage  recoarse 
must  be  had  to  iodide  of  potassium,  in  union  with  bichloride  of  mercurr,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  evidence  of  deposits  of  plastic  matter.  Tonics  and  change  of 
air  will  be  necessary  when  the  disease  is  rebellious.  Topically  the  usual  reoe> 
dies  must  be  used,  as  saturnine  and  anodyne  lotions,  leeches,  iodine,  and  hlisters, 
the  latter  being  particularly  valuable  in  case  of  copious  synovial  secretion.  No 
benefit  will  be  likely  to  accrue  from  the  exhibition  of  copaiba  and  cubcbs. 

For  the  treatment  of  gonorrboeal  ophthalmia  the  reader  is  referred  to  tbe 
chapter  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  where  the  subject  is  discussed  at  Bofficient 
length.  The  conjunctival  form  of  the  affection  generally  proves  destmcliTe, 
despite  the  best  directed  efforts  of  the  surgeon.  For  the  sclerotic  variety,  the 
most  efficient  remedies  are  bloodletting,  local  and  general,  calomel  and  opioni, 
sudorifics,  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  application  of  belladonna  to 
the  eyebrows,  forehead,  and  temples. 

The  treatment  of  pyemia  must  be  conducted  upon  the  ordinary  physiological 
principles.  The  secretions  must  be  promptly  corrected,  the  condition  of  the 
blood  improved,  and  the  vital  powers  sustained. 

SECT,  ym NON-SPECIFIC  UBETHBITI8. 

* 

The  male  urethra  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  a  non-spedfie  discharge,  so  closely 
simulating  that  of  gonorrhoea  as  to  render  it  very  dtfficolt^  if  not  impossible,  to 
distinguish  between  them,  especially  when  it  occurs  in  married  men.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  such  a  disease  might  be  contracted  during  interroorse  with 
women  laboring  under  leucorrhoea,  and  other  ordinary  ntero-raginal  affections, 
and  this  is  probably  the  fact,  the  occurrence  being  the  more  likely  to  happen 
when  there  exists  an  unusual  proclivity  on  the  part  of  the  urethra  to  foffamffla^ 
tion.  A  muco-purulent  discharge  of  this  canal  is  occasionallv  met  with  in  yoang 
men,  independently  of  sexual  intercourse.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  highly  loteK 
ligent  physician  who  seldom  fails  to  suff^er  in  this  way  whenever  he  labors  und<r 
dyspepsia  or  an  attack  of  hemorrhoids,  to  both  of  which  he  i«  rather  sobject 
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Oq  several  occasions  the  discharge  has  been  coincident  with  an  attack  of  rheu- 
matism. Children  are  sometimes  affected  in  a  similar  manner.  In  May,  1859, 
Dr.  BoumonvlUe  sent  to  me  a  male  infant,  seven  months  old,  from  whose  urethra 
there  bad  been  more  or  less  of  a  muco-pumlent  discharge  for  upwards  of  a  month. 
The  child  had  become  affected,  soon  after  its  birth,  with  eczema,  but  this  had 
long  ago  disappeared,  and  at  the  time  I  saw  him  he  was  quite  stout  and  robust 
I  recollect  a  boj,  between  three  and  four  years  of  age,  in  whom  the  disease  existed 
in  a  marked  degree  for  a  number  of  weeks,  and  still  another,  nearly  ten  years  old, 
in  whom  the  discharge  could  not  have  been  more  thick  and  profuse,  if  he  had 
labored  under  genuine  goDorrho&a.  Such  attacks  have  their  analogy  in  the 
vaginal  profluvia  of  little  girls. 

Simple  urethritis  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  unhealthy,  delicate  children, 
predisposed  to  cutaneous  disease  and  disorder  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  Occa- 
sionally, it  can  be  traced  to  the  irritation  of  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal,  to 
stone  in  the  bladder,  or  organic  lesion  of  the  anus  and  rectum,  as  ulceration  and 
hemorrhoids. 

However  induced,  the  symptoms  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  gon- 
orrhcea.  In  general,  the  disease  is  ushered  in  by  a  peculiar  itching,  or  stinging 
sensation,  rapidly  followed  by  heat  in  the  part,  unnatural  redness  of  the  meatus, 
and  slight  scalding  in  passing  water.  The  discharge  is  at  first  thin  and  gleety, 
like  the  white  of  egg,  but  it  soon  becomes  muco-purulent,  thick,  yellowish,  and 
quite  abundant  When  it  follows  upon  sexual  intercourse,  it  generally  sets  in 
within  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  ^ 

The  most  reliable  diagnostic  circumstances  are,  the  history  of  the  case,  the  age 
of  the  patient,  the  suddenness  of  thd  attack,  the  comparative  smallness  of  the 
discharge,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  disease  yields  to  treatment  When 
sach  an  affection  occurs  in  a  married  man,  or  in  a  man  accused  of  rape,  the  sur- 
geon cannot  be  too  cautious  in  the  exjpression  of  his  opinion  respecting  its  true 
character. 

In  some  cases  the  disease  is  quite  obstinate ;  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  it 
either  soon  disappears  of  its  own  accord,  or  it  yields  to  very  mild  remedies. 
Diligent  inquiry  should  always  be  made  into  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause. 
The  general  health  must  be  amended,  cooling  laxatives  must  be  given,  and  the 
utmost  attention  must  be  paid  to  cleanliness.  If  these  means  do  not  speedily 
effect  a  cure,  recourse  is  had  to  the  administration  of  copaiba,  and  the  use  of 
astringent  injections,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  true  gonorrhoea.  When  tonics 
are  required,  the  best  articles  will  be  iron  and  quinine,  with  nux  vomica.  Should 
the  discharge  be  connected  with  a  rheumatic  state  of  the  system,  the  exhibition 
of  colchicum  will  be  indicated. 

SECT.  IX. — SPEBMATORBH(EA. 

A  loss  of  semen  is  one  of  the  natural  consequences  of  manhood ;  it  is  a  neces- 
sity of  the  system,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  disease  only  when  it 
occurs  too  frequently,  or  when  it  is  provoked  by  improper  means.  When  this  is 
the  case,  it  may  be  followed  by  the  most  deplorable  results,  both  bodily  and 
mental. 

The  great  cause  of  this  disorder  is  masturbation,  but  it  may  also  be  produced 
bj  excessive  venery,  gonorrhoea,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  elongation  and  tight- 
ness of  the  prepuce,  stone  in  the  bladder,  hemorrhoids,  fissure  of  the  anus, 
ascarides  in  the  rectum,  and  disease  of  the  cerebellum.  The  irritation  on  which 
it  more  directly  depends  is  seated  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  ejaculatorj 
ducts,  and  the  seminal  vesicles,  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  is  in  a  state  of 
morbid  sensibility  similar  to  that  occasionally  witnessed  in  the  eye,  nose,  fauces, 
and  larynx  Masturbation  is  a  common  vice  among  youth,  and,  once  established, 
is  liable  to  be  followed  by  the  most  serious  consequences,  both  as  it  respects  the 
health  and  the  happiness  of  the  individual.  At  first,  the  emissions  are  strictly 
voluntary ;  they  take  place  under  the  influence  of  a  lascivious  dream,  or  an  ex- 
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cited  State  of  the  brain,  and  are  attended  by  Uie  nsoal  feeling.  Bj  and  bj, 
howeTer,  as  the  local  irritation  increases,  they  occur  without  sensatioii,  and 
without  consciousness,  either  during  sleep,  or  while  the  patient  is  at  the  water* 
closet.  When  the  habit  is  fully  established,  there  may  be  five  or  six  discharges 
a  week,  or  even  as  many  as  two  or  three  in  the  twenty-four  hounk  The  disMse 
may  continue  in  this  state  for  years,  without  any  decided  abatement  The  aemind 
fluid  itself,  although  secreted  in  preternatural  quantity,  is  without  ropinees,  rerj 
thin,  and  characterized  by  a  strong  odor. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  an  affection  which  keeps  up  such  a  constant 
drain  upon  the  system,  should  continue  long  without  seriously  disturbing  the 
general  health.  Among  the  earlier  symptoms  denotive  of  this  circumstance,  are, 
derangement  of  the  digestiTO  organs,  attended  with  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
occasional  headache,  and  nervous  tremors.    At  a  more  advanced  period,  the 

Satient  is  harassed  with  palpitation  and  dizziness,  his  sleep  is  disturbed  at  night, 
is  extremities  are  cold,  his  body  exhales  a  peculiar  seminal  odor,  be  sbons 
society,  and  he  becomes  a  prey  to  gloom  and  despondency.  The  erections  iie 
impeifect,  the  testes  waste,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of  numbness  and  coldness  in 
the  thighs,  scrotum,  and  perineum.  Impot^ice,  more  or  leas  complete,  is  one 
of  the  most  common  effects  of  this  disorder  in  protracted  cases.  When  the  disease 
is  iully  established,  the  patient  labors  under  loss  (^  memory,  his  actions  are  those 
of  a  poltroon,  he  has  no  longer  any  faculty  for  business,  and  he  is  unable  to  look 
any  one  in  the  face.  In  a  word,  he  is  mentally  and  phydcally  emascolated. 
Epilepsy  an(}  insanity  may  also  be  mentioned  as  occasional  consequences  of  tUs 
vile  practice. 

The  diagnosU  of  spermatorrhoea  is  generally  very  easy.  In  fact,  the  only  aiw- 
tion  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  ndstaken,  is  a  discbarge  of  mucus  fkoo  (bt 
urethra  and  prostate  gland,  especially  when  it  occurs  at  the  water-doset  fnm 
severe  straining  in  defecation,  or  during  strong  sexual  excitement.  Under  nek 
circumstances,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  few  spermatozoa  to  be  mized  with 
the  mucus,  but  the  number  is  too  small  to  constitute  the  diseaseu  Nor  mast 
the  occasional  presence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  urine  be  looked  upon  as,  in  ltsel( 
an  evidence  of  seminal  disorder,  inasmuch  as  bodies  of  this  kind  are  not  anfte- 
quently  seen  in  this  fluid  in  young  and  middle-aged  persons  in  perfect  health. 

The  treaMeni  should  be  commenced  as  eariy  as  possible ;  fbr  the  kuigef  II 
is  deferred  the  more  danger  will  there  be  of  permanent  Impotence  and  wretidied- 
ness.  The  milder  cases,  after  riddance  of  the  exciting  cause,  often  get  vtU 
spontaneously,  or  under  the  use  of  very  mild  means,  as  a  proper  regulation  of 
the  diet  and  bowels,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  cold  baching,  and  sleepbig  apoo  a 
hard  mattress.  When  the  parts  are  morbidly  sensitive,  leeches  may  be  applied 
to  the  perineum,  and  recourse  be  had  to  some  astringent  and  anodyne  iqjee> 
tion,  as  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  in  the  proportioa  of  t^rte 
grains  of  each  to  tiie  ounce  of  water,  used  twice  a  day.  But  a  very  dilTerent 
mode  of  management  wOl  be  required  when  the  disease  is  fully  establi^ied,  eepe- 
cially  when  it  is  dependent  upon  habitual  onanism.  The  best  local  remedy,  Umd, 
is  cauterization ;  without  this,  in  fact,  nothing  can  be  done  with  a  prospect  of  a 
radical  cure.  Before  resorting  to  the  caustic,  the  urethra  should  be  well  explored 
with  a  bougie,  or  silver  catheter,  to  ascertain  the  precise  seat  of  the  tiritadoa 
This  will  sometimes  be  found  in  firont  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  orethn, 
but,  in  general,  it  is  farther  back,  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  at  the  orifices  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts  and  the  anterior  extrmlty  ci 
the  gallinaginous  crest,  and  is  often  so  great  that  the  patient  ahriaka  from  (he 
mere  contact  of  the  instrument  Occasionally  the  morbid  aensibifi^  is  diffned 
over  the  whole  surfiEMse  of  the  urethra,  flrom  one  end  to  the  other,  and  thai  the 
passage  of  the  bougie  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  excessive  pain  and  even  meope^ 
When  the  seat  of  the  irritation  has  been  ascertained,  the  eauttio-— a  bit  of  altriie 
of  silver,  inserted  in  the  instrument  sketched  at  page  tSO — is  to  be  confcyed 
down  to  the  requisite  distance,  and  held  there  ihnn  five  to  ten  second^,  wbea  H 
is  cautiously  withdrawn,  the  object  being  merely  an  antiphlogistic  one.  Oarrfed 
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beyond  this,  the  remedy  becomes  a  cause  of  abuse,  likely  to  be  followed  by  harm 
instead  of  benefit 

When  the  cauterization  is  finished,  the  patient  is  requested  to  drink  a  tumbler- 
ful or  two  of  gum  water,  with  a  smaJl  quantity  of  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  and  to 
observe  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  If  the  pain  is  considerable,  or  if  strangury 
supervene,  a  drachm  of  camphorated  tincture  of  opiam,  or  half  a  grain  of  morphia, 
may  be  taken.  The  operation  should  usually  be  repeated  once  a  week  until 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  part  is  entirely  des- 
troyed. The  number  of  applications  must,  of  coarse,  vary  in  different  cases, 
but,  in  general,  from  two  to  five  will  suffice. 

Instead  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  a  solution  of  this  salt  may  be  employed, 
in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce,  although  the  effect  is,  I 
think,  less  certain.  The  fluid  is  conveyed  to  the  seat  of  the  disease  by  means 
of  a  syringe  such  as  that  represented  in  fig.  609,  shaped  like  an  ordinary  catheter. 

Fig.  609. 


Syrifige-eaUietw. 

perforated  with  numerous  foramina  at  the  distal  extremity,  and  constructed  upon 
the  same  principles  as  the  conmion  syringe.  The  injection  should  not  be  repeated 
oftener  than  once  in  six,  eight,  or  ten  days,  and  the  result  will  be  more  satis- 
Cactory  if  the  patient  previously  empties  his  bladder. 

Cold  bathing,  general  and  local,  is  often  highly  beneficial  Sitting  in  a  tub, 
and  dashing  the  cold  water  against  the  perineum,  scrotum,  penis,  and  inside  of 
the  thighs  is  useful.  Some  persons,  especially  such  as  are  of  a  nervous,  irritable 
temperament,  experience  greater  advantage  from  warm  bathing  than  firom  cold. 
Occasionally  marked  relief  arises  from  cold  enemata,  repeated  twice  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  When  the  patient  is  plethoric,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  perinennv 
followed,  if  the  local  excitement  is  unusually  great,  by  a  blister,  a  small  seton, 
or  an  i^ue.  When  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  urethra  is  very  extensive, 
obstinate,  or  persistent,  the  cauterization  should  be  aided  by  the  injection,  twice 
a  day,  of  a  weak  solntion  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  opium.  The  proportions  which 
I  commonly  employ  are  two  grains  of  one  and  five  of  the  other  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  Sulphate  of  zinc,  creasote,  and  acetate  of  lead,  also  answer  extremely 
well  in  cases  of  this  kind.  The  injection  should  be  forced  as  far  back  as  possible, 
and  be  retained  two  or  three  minutes  in  the  canal,  in  order  to  afford  liiorongh 
medication. 

A  total  abandonment  of  masturbation,  and  temporary  abstinence  from  sexual 
ioterconrse,  are  indispensable  to  a  cure.  Without  this  co-operation  it  is  in  vain 
to  proceed  with  the  treatment  The  patient  mast  sleep  upon  a  bard  mattress, 
and  everything  stimulating,  whether  in  the  form  of  food,  drink,  or  medicine,  must 
be  carefully  avoided.  The  bowels  mast  be  regulated  by  mild  aperients,  and  on 
no  account  be  allowed  to  become  constipated.  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  either 
on  foot  or  in  a  carriage,  is  an  important  auxiliary.  Riding  on  horseback 
is  to  be  interdicted,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  create  undue  excitement  in  the 
genital  apparatus.  Sometimes  an  entire  change  of  occupation  affords  more  relief 
than  anything  else. 

When  the  patient,  despite  his  utmost  determination,  finds  it  impossible  to 

resist  his  bad  habit,  the  whole  skin  of  the  penis  should  be  frequently  painted 

with  tincture  of  iodine ;  or,  this  failing,  vesicated  with  cantharidal  collodion. 

Mr.  Hilton,  of  London,  states  that  he  has  successfully  pursued  this  plan  of  treat- 
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ment  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  its  efficacy  from 
personal  observation. 

When  there  is  great  prostration  of  the  system,  with  restlessness  and  loss  of 
sleep,  tonics,  such  as  quinine,  and  the  aromatic  tincture  of  the  citrate  of  iron, 
with  hyoscyamus  or  opium,  are  indicated.  In  such  cases,  a  change  of  air,  and 
the  daily  use  of  the  shower-bath,  greatly  promote  recoTcry.  The  diet  should  be 
light,  but  nutritious,  and  the  patient  should  be  allowed  a  glass  of  generous  wioe 
at  dinner.  Should  there  be  reason  to  believe  that  the  emissions  are  dependent 
upon  cerebellar  irritation,  our  chief  reliance  must  be  upon  leeches  and  blisters  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  cold  shower-bath,  and  other  soothing  measures.  Madi 
has  lately  been  written  in  favor  of  lupulin,  as  a  sedative,  in  this  disease ;  bat» 
although  I  have  frequently  employed  it,  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  done  any 
good  in  my  hands.  When  such  a  remedy  is  required,  the  best  article  that  I 
know  of  is  bromide  of  potassium,  given  three  times  a  day,  in  doses  varying  from 
eight  to  ten  grains,  in  union  with  five  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  camphor  water. 

Wheu,  by  the  above  measures,  the  system  has  regained  its  natural  tone,  and 
the  sexual  apparatus  its  accustomed  vigor,  the  best  guarantee  against  relapte 
will  be  marriage.  Upon  tills  point,  however,  the  practitioner  cannot  be  too  much 
upon  his  guard. 

The  practice  of  onanism  often  engenders  a  want  of  confidence  in  young  men, 
in  regard  to  their  ability  to  consumtnate  the  marriage  contract  In  &ct,  it  renders 
them  sometimes  temporarily  impotent  I  have  repeatedly  known  this  to  be  the 
case  after  the  marriage  had  taken  place,  much  to  the  annoyance  both  of  the 
patient  and  the  surgeon.  In  general,  however,  the  defect  is  rather  in  the  mind 
than  in  the  body,  and  may  easily  be  corrected  by  entire  abstinence  for  seTenl 
weeks,  and  by  the  use  of  a  little  medicine,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  few  drop^ 
three  times  daily,  of  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  chloride  of  iron,  lod 
cantharides,  with  the  assurance  of  speedy  recovery.  In  this  way  confidence  is 
restored,  and  the  difficulty,  of  course,  soon  vanishes.  Occasionally  the  obstsde 
is  caused  by  too  great  an  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  or  by  too  (re* 
quent  indulgence  soon  after  marriage.  At  other  times,  again,  the  erections  are 
imperfect,  or  the  act  is  prevented  by  a  premature  emission.  These  etkcU  fre- 
quently subside  of  their  own  accord ;  when  they  do  not,  an  attempt  should  he 
made  to  correct  them  by  a  judicious  course  of  treatment,  especially  the  use  of 
tonics,  the  shower-bath,  galvanism,  and  attention  to  the  bowels  and  secretioDS, 
aided,  if  the  parts  are  morbidly  sensitive,  by  cauterization  of  the  urethra,  aad 
mildly  astringent  iigections. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

DISEASES  AND   INJURIES   OF  THE   FEMALE   GENITAL 

ORGANS. 

8SGT.  I. — ^AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  UTBBC8. 

The  uterus  is  liable  to  displacement,  inflammation,  hypertrophy,  various  kinds 
of  tumors,  and  carcinoma.  Before  I  proceed  to  describe  these  affections,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  offer  some  remarks  respecting  the  proper  mode  of  ascerUi&isg 
their  existence  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  most  suitid>le  manner  of  ezaniniiig  * 
woman  when  she  is  supposed  to  be  laboring  under  disease  of  this  oi^gan. 

When  the  object  is  to  determine  the  position  of  the  womb,  the  espIoralioD 
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■hoatd  be  made  with  the  Qn^r,  well  oiled,  and  introdaced  into  the  Tagina,  as 
the  womftu  is  staodiDg  np  before  the  surgeoa,  who  supportB  bimaelf  upon  his 
knee,  or  Bits  on  a  low  stool.  In  this  manner,  the  finger,  moved  abont  in  different 
directions,  readily  detects  any  displacement,  whether  it  affects  its  neck,  body,  or 
fandas.  If  the  patient  conghs  while  in  this  posture,  the  effect  produced  by  the 
concDBSion  of  the  diaphr^m  and  abdominal  moEclea  upon  the  dislocated  viscua 
is  easily  appreciated,  at  the  same  time  that  any  change  in  its  balk  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  touch,  as  thia  variety  of  exploration  is  called,  and  also  the  extent 
and  degree  of  the  morbid  sensibility  that  may  exist  The  examination  will 
always  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  bowels  are  previously  well  opened.  Tery 
frequently  important  information  may  be  ocqnired  by  the  introduction  of  the 
finger  into  the  rectum.  Retroversion  of  the  uterus,  ovarian  dropsy,  and  various 
pelvic  tumors,  are  often  better  diagnosticated  in  this  way  than  in  any  other. 

When  the  design  ia  to  inspect  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  uterus,  or  this  oi^n 
and  the  vagina,  the  patient  is  placed  upon  her  back,  across  the  bed,  her  feet  rest- 
ing upon  its  edge,  where  the  breech  should  also  be,  the  limbs  being  raised  and 
widely  separated  from  each  other.  A.  sheet,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  centre,  is 
thrown  over  the  person,  which  must  never  be  exposed  in  any  case.  Some  prao> 
titioners  prefer  that  the  patient  should  He  on  her  side,  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  with  the  limbs  well  flexed  upon  the  pelvis,  and  the  body  somewhat  doubled 
np.  Whatever  posture  be  adopted,  it  is  highly  important  that  there  should  be  a 
clear  light,  and  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  that  of  the  son  ia  superior  to  an 
artificial  one.  The  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand  ore  placed  against 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  near  its  superior  extremity,  when  the  speculum,  properly 
warmed  and  oiled,  is  gently  and  slowly  passed  along  the  tube  as  high  up  as  the 
month  of  the  nterua,  which,  if  not  too  large,  oi^n  projects  directly  into  it,  thus 
affording  a  complete  view  of  its  condition.  The  speculum  which  I  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  is  the  cylindrical,  fig.  610,  about  six  inches  in  length, 
and  of  a  slightly  conical  Ehape,  to  facilitate  its  introduction.     In  order  to  meet 

Fig.  610.  Pig.  6U. 
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the  varions  contingencies  that  arise  in  practice,  several  such  instruments,  of 
progressively  increasing  size,  should  be  at  hand.  The  valvular  speculum,  repre- 
sented in  fig.  611,  althoQgh  generally  objectionable,  because  it  admits  of  the 
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introsion  of  the  macoas  membrane  of  the  vagina,  may  adrantageooslj  be  nsed  in 
certain  displacements  of  the  utems,  especially  in  retroversion.  Professor  Miller, 
of  Kentucky,  prefers  a  cylindrical  speculum,  bevelled  at  each  extremity,  in  oppo- 
site directions,  so  as  to  shorten  one  of  its  sides,  which  is  turned  towards  the 
pubes,  during  the  introduction  ;  an  arrangement  which,  it  is  alleged,  not  only 
admits  more  light,  but  affords  easier  access  to  the  month  of  the  organ.  ^  Occa- 
sionally the  examination  may  be  conducted  with  great  advantage  with  a  Sims'g 
duck-bill  speculum.  Whatever  instrument  is  used,  a  proper  probe  should  always 
be  at  hand.  For  ordinary  purposes,  none  answers  better  than  the  one  delineated 
at  p.  376 ;  but  when  the  object  is  to  explore  the  cavity  of  the  nterus,  or  to 
replace  this  organ,  Simpson's  sound,  fig.  612,  should  be  selected,  or  that  reoom- 

Fig.  612. 
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mended  by  Dr.  Miller,  which  is  a  good  deal  more  curved  than  that  of  the  Scotch 
obstetrician,  and,  therefore,  better  adapted  to  the  rectification  of  some  of  the 
malpositions  of  the  viscus.  Another  contrivance,  that  will  be  found  of  grett 
service,  is  a  soft  sponge-mop,  for  wiping  away  the  secretions,  bo  as  to  afford  a 
clearer  view  of  the  affected  structures. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  apply  leeches  to  the  uterus,  or  to  the  upper  portion 
of  the  vagina,  the  object  may  readily  be  accomplished  by  placing  the  animab  in 
the  speculum,  the  parts  having  previously  been  well  cleaned  with  water.  The 
number  of  leeches  to  be  used  must  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  the  morbid 
action,  and  the  condition  of  the  general  system.  A  good  average  is  from  three 
to  five,  which  often  cause  a  very  copious  flow,  the  bleeding  frequently  continaing 
for  many  hours  after  the  animals  have  dropped  off. 

In  congested,  inflamed,  ulcerated  and  enlarged  conditions  of  the  uterus,  blood 
may  often  be  advantageously  drawn  by  scarification.  Tho  operation  maj  be 
peiformed  with  an  instrument  expressly  constructed  for  the  purpose,  as  the  one 
represented  in  fig.  613;  or,  what  I  usually  prefer,  an  ordinary  sharp-pointed 

Fig.  613. 


Utoiine  Marifleator. 

bistoury,  passed  lightly  over  the  affected  surface  at  various  portions  of  its  extent 
In  hypertrophy  of  the  neck  of  the  organ,  great  and  rt^id  reb'ef  frequently  fol- 
lows the  use  of  punctures,  the  knife  being  thrust  into  the  uterine  tissues  tt 
numerous  points  to  the  depth  of  a  line  or  more. 

The  most  common  caustic,  or,  rather,  antiphlogistic  applications  that  are  made 
to  the  uterus  are  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in  substance  or  solution,  and  add 
nitrate  of  mercury,  either  pure  or  weakened.  To  insure  efficiency  to  tbeie 
applications,  thej  should  be  made  with  the  aid  of  the  speculum,  directly  to  the 
affected  surface,  care  being  taken  not  td  use  them  too  freely,  too  often,  or  too 
strong.  The  lightest  possible  touch  frequently  answers  the  purpose  of  an  anti- 
phlogistic agent  When  the  actual  cautery  is  employed,  a  wooden  specnlwn 
will  be  necessary,  to  protect  the  parts  from  the  heat,  and  to  prevent  the  floidi 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  vagina. 

Perfect  cleanliness  of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  in  disease,  can  only  be  Kcored 
by  the  use  of  the  syringe,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  before  the  profewioo ; 
few,  however,  that  combine  all  the  necessary  qualities  of  such  an  appantua 
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To  BDswcr  the  purpose  properly,  the  inBtrnment  should  be  capable  of  holding  at 
least  from  ten  to  twelve  oances ;  the  nozzle  should  be  long  aDd  curved,  and  per- 
fiirated  with  nnmerona  foramina,  after  the  foBhion  of  tbe  common  watering- 
spout.  The  injection  may  be  administered  by  the  patient  herself,  as  she  lies  on 
her  back,  over  a  bed  pan,  or  while  she  is  sitting  up,  care  being  taken  to  use 
considerable  force,  in  order  to  bring  the  flaid,  which  may  either  be  simple  or 
medicated,  in  contact  with  every  portion  of  the  affected  surface. 

Practitioners  occasionally  prescribe  anodyne  ivjectiona  for  the  vagina,  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  pain  of  that  canal  and  of  the  utems ;  bnt,  ualeaa  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  while  the  pelvis  is 

thoroughly  eleyatcd,  the  flaid  soon  Ftg.  614. 

runs  off,  and  no  benefit  is  received. 
Besides,  the  proceeding  is  both  awk- 
ward and  inconvenient  I  have, 
therefore,  myself  long  since  aban- 
doned it,  and  used,  instead  of  it, 
cotton  or  lint,  rolled  up  into  a  ball, 
steeped  in  a  strong  solntion  of  mor- 
phia, or  pure  laudanum,  and  intro- 
duced by  means  of  the  6uger  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  month  of 
the  uterus.  A  great  variety  of  sub- 
Btances,  anodyne,  astringent,  and 
detergent,  may  be  used  in  this  way, 
to  the  infinite  comfort  of  the  patient. 

Dr.  Simpson  has  proposed,  in  cases 
of  severe  nterine  suffering,  the  appli- 
cation of  sedatives,  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  of  the  vapor 
of  chloroform,  by  means  of  an  ordi- 
nary wine-bottle,  furnished  with  a 
gnm-elostic  tube,  about  three  feet  in 
length,  surmounted  with  an  ivory 
nozzle.  Tbe  cork  is  perforated,  and 
has  a  metallic  box,  containing  a  piece 

of   sponge,    aCQxed    to   its   top.       The       AppuMatlor*p|il7liigsuboBhiaeldgul»th»BUnu. 

whole  contrivance  is  represented  in 

fig.  614.  For  forming  carbonic  acid  gas  all  that  is  necessary  is  a  tablespoonful 
of  crystallized  tartaric  acid  with  an  equal  quantity  of  crystallized  bicarbonate 
of  soda  in  about  six  ounces  of  water.  To  this  mixture  fVom  an  eighth  to  a 
fourth  of  an  ounce  of  chloroform  may  be  added  if  it  is  desired  to  prodnce  a 
stronger  sedative  influence.  As  soon  as  the  evolution  of  the  gas  in  the  vi^ina 
has  commenced,  the  patient  perceives  a  rush  and  a  slight  feeling  of  heat,  which 
are  gradually  followed  by  a  soothing  effect  and  a  temporary  relief  of  pain. 

Besides  its  antesthotic  properties.  Dr.  Simpson  believes  that  carbonic  acid  is 
one  of  tbe  best  local  curative  applications  that  can  be  made  to  an  ulcer,  and  in 
proof  of  this  assertion  be  refers  to  the  results  of  his  own  practice  and  to  tbe 
experience  of  Dr.  Ewart,  of  Batb,  who,  in  the  last  centnry,  employed  the  article 
with  excellent  effect  in  two  cases  of  open  eaucer  of  the  breast,  one  of  which,  it 
is  said,  healed  completely  nnder  its  influence,  while  the  other  was  greatly  relieved 
by  it.  The  remedy  should  be  used  with  great  caution,  as  it  is  not  devoid  of 
danger. 

Tbe  surgeon  is  sometimes  obliged  to  remove  a  pessary  from  the  vi^na,  owing 
to  the  pain,  inflammation,  nlceration,  and  discharge  which  it  so  often  provokes. 
The  operation  ia  by  no  means  always  an  easy  one,  especially  if  tbe  instrument  is 
globular  and  of  large  size,  when  it  may  be  exceedingly  troublesome  and  embar- 
rassing. The  ordinary  ring,  flot,  or  horse-shoe  pessary  may  asually  be  extracted 
with  the  finger.  When  unusual  difliculty  is  experienced,  recourse  may  be  bad  to 
tbe  lithotomy-forceps  ;  and  a  similar  expedient  will  cpften  be  necessary  in  reten- 
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tion  of  tfae  globular  pessaiy.  Casea  have  been  witnessed  wfaerc  the  Buflfring 
from  attempts  at  eztractioD  was  so  intense  as  to  call  imperatirety  fur  the  nse  uf 
chloroform. 

It  seems  difficult  to  understand  why  practitioners  should  still  be  so  fond  of 
the  pessary,  when  it  is  so  often  productive  of  mischief,  and  when  the  very  prin- 
ciples upon  which  its  use  is  founded  are  so  erroneous.  I  am  sure  that  no  one 
who  has  ever  witnessed  the  happy  effects  of  a  weU-eonBtmcted  abdominal  mp- 
portei  wonld  exchange  such  an  apparatus  for  the  most  unexceptionable  pessary 
that  could  be  devised.  The  one  is  clean  and  comfortable,  the  other  filth;  uh) 
painful ;  the  one  takes  tfae  weight  of  the  viscera  off  tfae  uterus,  and  enables  the 
female  to  walk  and  exercise  without  inconvenience,  the  other,  withoot  sapportiiig 
the  uterus,  compresses  the  vagina,  bladder,  and  rectum,  and  renders  progression 
often  difficult,  if  not  impoasible. 

HALF08ITI0NB. 

Of  the  various  malpositions  to  which  the  uterus  is  liable,  the  most  common 
are  retroversion,  anterersion,  prolapse,  and  inversion. 

1.  In  retroversion,  &g.  615,  the  orifice  of  the  utems  is  ti]t«d  up  ag&inst  the  pobic 
symphysis,  the  fnndus  being  thrown  downwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  form  a 
tumor  between  the  vagina  and  the  rectum.    Thus  the  axis  of  the  organ  is  touU; 
reversed  relatipely  to  its  natural  situation  with* 
Fig.  SU.  in  the  pelvis.     The  displacement  is  very  com- 

mon in  the  unimpregnated  elate,  and  is  abo 
occasionally  met  with  during  pregnancy,  espe- 
cially between  the  third  and  fourth  moutha 
It  generally  occurs  in  consequence  of  th<  re- 
laxation of  the  ligaments  of  the  uterus,  asd  of 
the  engorged  coudition  of  this  organ,  reode^ 
ing  it,  as  it  were,  top-heavy,  and  thus  favoriof 
Its  descent  against  the  rectum.  For  thew 
reasons,  the  accident  is  often  met  with  toon 
after  delivery,  at  a  time  when  the  body  of  the 
uterus  is  UDUsually  large  and  vascular,  and, 
therefore,  incapable  of  Bustaiuing  itself  in  iu 
natural  position. 

Retroversion  of  the  womb  is  attended  with  a 
feeling  of  weight  and  dragging  in  the  pelvii 
BMronnioD  of  th*  ntanu.  aud  gToins,  pain  in  the  sacro-lumbar  region, 

frequent  desire  to  pass  water,  with  almost  con- 
stant uneasiness  in  tne  bladder,  and  difficulty  in  defecation.  The  general  hcaltli 
is  variously  affected,  and  there  is  usually  more  or  less  leucorrhtxa.  In  the  wont 
forms  of  the  disease,  the  patient  often  suffers  from  retention  of  urine.  The  n- 
troverted  organ  is  always  easily  detected  with  the  finger,  its  orifice  lying  Jott 
behind  the  pubic  symphysis,  while  the  body  forms  a  bard,  globular  mass,  restinf 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  The  affection  is  liable  to  be  confonnded 
with  abscess  of  the  pelvis,  polyp  of  the  uterus,  ovarian  tumors  prc«aing  don 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  stricture  of  the  lower  bowel. 

The  trealment  must  obviously  be  of  an  antiphlogistic  character,  consisting  of 
rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  light  diet,  astringent  and  cooling  Injectioos  into 
the  vagina  and  rectum,  and  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  hypogastric  and 
sacro-lumbar  regions.  If  the  woman  is  very  plethoric,  and  the  rctruverami 
occurs  soon  afler  delivery,  bleeding  at  the  arm,  followed  by  a  brisk  cathartic, 
will  be  useful.  Under  this  man^ement,  the  enlar^d  and  engorged  organ  nut 
unfrequently  slips  back  into  its  natural  position  of  its  own  accord.  WlHin  there 
is  much  discharge,  it  may  always  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  inflammaiioo  i>f 
the  uterus,  or  of  the  uterus  and  the  vagina,  and  the  case  should,  IbereTore,  be 
treated  accordingly. 

Reposition  Is  effected  by  &»  sound,  carried  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  bd4 
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by  pressure  against  the  body  and  {bndus  of  the  tibcus  with  the  finger  in  the 
vagina  or  rectnm.  In  the  milder  caaee  of  displacement,  the  redaction  may  often 
re^ily  be  effected  through  the  agency  of  the  colpeurynter,  carried  high  up  into 
the  vagina,  and  then  forcibly  distended  with  air  or  water.  When  the  uterus  has 
become  Grmly  adherent  to  the  Burroanding  parts,  the  disease  may  be  regarded  as 
irremediable,  though  considerable  relief  may  follow  the  use  of  a  pessary. 

S.  Anteversion,  fig.  616,  is  a  diBplacement  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  preced-, 
ing,  that  is,  the  fundus  of  the  womb  is  carried  forvards  on  the  urinary  bladder, 
and  the  mouth  backwards  towards  the  rectum 
and  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.     It  rarely  occurs  Fig.  616. 

during  pregnancy,  and  is  almost  always  aaso- 
ciaCed  with  hypertrophy  of  the  uterus.  The  ante- 
version  is  sometimes  produced  by  morbid  adhe- 
BiODS  between  the  organ  and  the  peritonenm, 
which  have  the  effect  of  forcing  it  out  of  its 
normal  position. 

The  Bymptome  of  anteversion  are  often  quite 
obecnre,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
complaint.  Most  women,  however,  thus  affected, 
experience  more  or  less  distress,  as  a  sense  of 
weight  and  bearing  down,  in  the  pelvis,  and  dull, 
heavy,  aching  pains  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
back.  Leucorrhtea  also  usually  exists,  and  there 
is  often  marked  disorder  of  the  general  health, 

an  shown   by  various  nervous  and  anomalous  Aniervnioi  ar  ih«  nMrw. 

phenomena.    The  bladder  is  sometimes  seriously 

incommoded  by  the  pressure  of  the  dislocated  organ,  and  similar  inconvGDience 
is  occasionally  experienced  by  the  rectnm,  though  seldom  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  retroversion.  The  precise  nature  of  the  affection  is  always  readily  distin- 
goished  by  digital  examination. 

The  treatmejU  must  be  conducted  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  in 
retroversion.  If  the  disloK^ation  depends  upon  engorgement  of  the  uterine  tissues, 
the  remedies  must  be  of  an  antiphlogistic  character,  conjoined  with  strict  recum- 
bency. Restoration  is  generally  readily  effected  with  the  sound  and  finger,  while 
counter -pressure  is  made  upon  the  body  and  fhndus  of  the  uterus  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  hypogastrinm. 

Id  both  of  the  above  forms  of  displacement,  the  patient  should  observe  recum- 
bency for  several  weeks  after  the  reduction,  and,  for  a  long  time,  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  her  bowels  and  diet.  Immediately  after  the  operation  is  over,  she  should 
put  on  a  uterine  supporter,  which  should  never  be  left  off  for  a  moment,  when, 
she  is  iu  the  erect  posture,  until  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  parts  have 
entirely  regained  their  original  functions. 

3.  The  uterus  is  liable  to  prolapse.  Notwithstanding  that  it  has  four  liga- 
ments which  serve  to  maintain  it  in  its  natural  position,  it  not  nnfreqnently,  both 
iu  its  empty  and  gravid  state,  loses  its  hold  and  falls  down  into  the  vagina,  or 
even  beyond  the  vnlva.  In  the  latter  case,  the  organ  forms  a  tumor  between  the 
thighs,  with  a  small,  central  aperture  corresponding  to  its  month,  and  the  vagina 
is  completely  inverted,  or  pulled  inside  oat  The  accident  is  always  attended 
with  a  thick  muco-piirulent  disohai^e,  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  pelvis,  dra^ng 
sensations  in  the  groin  and  bypogastrium,  pain  in  the  sacro-lumbar  region,  and 
disorder  of  the  general  health.  It  may  be  produced  by  mere  relaxation  of  the 
parts,  with  an  engorged  condition  of  the  nterine  tissues,  but  generally  the  imme- 
diate cause  is  a  severe  strain. 

For  the  milder  forms  of  prolapse,  the  most  suitable  treatment  is  the  constant 
nee  of  a  well  adjusted  supporter,  the  pad,  which  shonid  be  rather  broad,  and  of 
an  ovoidal  shape,  resting  upon  the  bypogastrium,  so  as  to  hold  up  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  thus  prevent  them  from  pressing  too  much  upon  the  womb.  The 
apparatus  need  not  be  worn  at  night,  but  it  should  always  be  pnt  on  in  the  morn- 
ing before  the  patient  gets  oat  of  bed.     When  the  disease  exists  iu  a  very  ^gra- 
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vated  degree,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  addition,  to  make  the  patient  wear  aBtrm- 
pessary,  but  such  a  contrivance  should  never  be  employed  if  it  be  possible  to 
ayoid  it,  as  it  ofteo,  of  itself,  becomes  a  soorce  of  gre^  incoDTeaieoce,  if  not 
positive  Eufiering,  by  inducing  inflammation  and  evea  ulceration  in  the  parti  with 
vhich  it  lies  iu  contact.     In  most  cases,  great  benefit  will  accrue  from  the  itcadj 
use  of  astringent  iigectiona,  a  soluble  condition  of  the  boireig,  a  concentrated  diet, 
and  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  with  the  frequent  application  of  leeches  to  the 
neck  of  the  uterus.     The  ordinary  pessary,  of  whatever  shape  or  substance,  is  i 
filthy  instrument,  provoking  pain  and  discha^e,  and  generally  prodnctJTe  of  a 
great  deal  more  harm  than  good.     When  the  womb  protrudes  beyond  the  vulva, 
and  the  treatment  here  advised  is  ineffectual,  the  only  resource  ia  permanest 
closure  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  vagina  by  Butnre  of  its  opposed  surfacea 
The  operation,  known  by  the  name  of  episiorraphy,  has  proved  succeasfnl  in  ■ 
number  of  instances,  and  is  qnite  free  ^m  danger.     It  consists  in  removing 
several  longitudinal  slips  of  mncous  membrane,  and  in  tacking  the  edges  of  tbe 
wound  together  with  the  needle  and  thread.     When  the  case  cunot  be  remedied 
in  this  wise,  we  may  adopt  the  practice  of  Pro- 
Fig-  617.  fessor  Qeddiugs,  and  close  the   orifiee  of  the 
vagina  nearly  entirely  by  paring  the  sarfacM  of 
tbe  labia,  and  uniting  them  wi^  the  intermpted 
suture. 

4.  Ia  inversion  of  the  ntems,  the  viacu  ii 
turned  inside  out  It  is  genenlly  attended  mth 
more  or  less  prolapse  of  the  body  of  Uie  organ, 
and  seldom  happens  except  during  deliverj  of 
the  after-birth,  or  the  forcible  removal  of  some 
tnmor  from  its  interior.  Of  this  lesion  tbere  an 
three  degrees.  In  the  first,  the  fundoa  &llidon 
nearly  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  womb,  where  it  it 
arrested;  in  the  second,  it  passes  beyond  thii 
point  for  half  or  more  of  its  length  ;  In  the  third, 
the  whole  organ  esciqws  at  the  inferior  orifice.  In 
the  second  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  body  tod 
fundus  may  be  compressed,  or  struignlBted,  bj 
contraction  of  the  neck.  The  complete  form  « 
inversion  of  this  oi^i;an  is  well  ^own  in  tb« 
annexed  drawing,  fig.  611,  f^om  a  specinm  ia 
the  possession  of  Professor  Ueigs. 

The  treatment  must  be  prompt  and  deeiriw. 
In  its  milder  forms,  reduction,  if  altMded  to 
iBTanioBoitbaniariu.  immediately  after  its  occurrence,  is  occasionallf 

effected  without  difficulty ;  but  when  the  isvef 
sion  is  complete,  especially  if  it  has  existed  for  some  time,  the  operatkn  i*  rardy, 
if  ever,  successful.  The  efforts  at  replacement  will  be  more  likely,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  be  successful,  if  the  patient  is  perfectly  auKSthetiaed.  In  pt^ 
forming  the  operation,  the  organ  shonld  be  firmly  grasped  and  equably  com- 
pressed, 80  as  to  squeeze  ont  its  blood.  Without  relaxing  his  effints,  tbe  lurgmn 
then  carries  it  up  into  the  v^^a,  which  will  now  become  tense,  and  thus  rna- 
vert  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  a  most  important  element  in  tbe  reetorative  pmcns- 
The  pressure  being  steadily  continued,  the  body  of  the  utenii  becomes  gradnllf 
shorter  and  shorter,  the  resistance  at  Its  neck  progressively  diminishing,  mtA, 
eventually,  tbe  parts  resume  their  natural  position.  For  this  method  of  tmt- 
ment,  which  is  as  siiople  as  it  is  ingenious,  the  profession  is  indebted  to  rroftv- 
sor  Quackenbush,  of  Albany.  He  has  himself  succeeded  with  it  In  one  caie,  ud 
in  the  paper  published  by  him  on  the  sabject  he  refers  to  two  others,  relievtd  bj 
a  similar  procedure ;  one  by  Dr.  J.  P.  White,  of  Buffalo,  of  fifteen  yean*  sUH- 
ing,  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  of  London,  of  neariy  equal  duntioo. 

In  refiecting  upon  the  nature  of  this  affection,  it  has  occnrred  to  me  th»t  tJw 
reduction,  especially  in  cases  of  long  standing,  might  be  greatly  «pedK«d  hj  a 
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fiUght  Teriical  incision  on  each  side  of  the  neck  of  the  tnmor,  where  the  chief 
cause  of  the  difficulty  is  situated,  the  principle  being  the  same  as  in  the  operation 
for  paraphimosis. 

When  the  tumor  is  hopelesslj  irreducible,  it  is  not  only  a  source  of  mechanical 
InconTenience,  but  of  abnost  incessant  hemorrhage,  draining  the  system  of  blood, 
and  keeping  the  woman  constantly  at  death's  door.  Under  such  circumstances, 
as  a  dernier  resort,  amputation  is  occasionally  practised.  The  operation,  how- 
eTer,  is  generally  fatal,  the  patient  d3ing  from  shock,  hemorrhage,  peritonitis,  or 
pyemia.  In  a  case  in  my  hands,  some  years  ago,  death  occurred  in  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours  from  inflammation,  and  in  another  in  which  I  assisted  Professor 
Miller,  the  woman  perished  fh>m  hemorrhage  in  less  than  three  hours.  From  the 
results  of  these  |wo  cases,  I  should  certainly  have  no  desire  to  repeat  the  operation. 

WOUNDS. 

The  unimpregnated  uterus,  from  its  small  size  and  its  concealed  position  in 
the  pelvic  carity,  is  seldom  the  subject  of  wounds,  but  such  accidents  may  readily 
happen  in  the  gravid  condition  of  this  organ,  especially  after  it  has  ascended 
above  the  pubes.  The  lesion  is  usually  inflicted  with  a  knife  or  sharp  piece  of 
wood,  and  several  instances  have  been  reported  in  which  it  was  caused  by  the 
horn  of  an  infuriated  cow.  Gunshot  injuries  of  the  uterus  are  uncommon.  The 
Cesarean  section  affords  the  best  example  of  an  incised  wound  of  this  organ. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  diagnosticate  a  wound  of  this  organ 
in  its  empty  state,  but  such  a  lesion  may,  in  general,  be  easily  detected  during 
pregnancy,  by  the  escape  of  the  amniotic  liquor  and  the  profuseness  of  the  hemor- 
rhage ;  besides,  the  accident  might  be  attended  by  such  an  amount  of  injury 
of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  direct  inspection,  as, 
fbr  example,  when  a  woman  has  been  gored  by  a  cow,  or  the  pelvis  has  been 
ripped  open  by  machinery  or  by  the  teeth  of  an  animal. 

The  great  sources  of  danger  in  wounds  of  the  uterus  are  hemorrhage  and  peri- 
tonitis. The  former,  which  may  be  immediate  or  secondary,  may  depend  upon 
the  injury  sustained  by  the  organ  itself,  or  upon  mischief  inflicted  upon  the  foetus 
or  the  foetus  and  placenta.  In  a  case  related  by  Devaux  the  woman  speedily 
perished  fi'om  copious  hemorrhage  caused  by  the  knife  having  penetrated  the 
child's  chest.  Death  from  peritonitis  usually  comes  on  at  a  period  varying  from 
three  to  five  days.  If  it  were  not  for  these  occurrences  the  probability  is  that 
few  patients  would  die  from  such  wounds,  as  they  often  readily  unite  by  the  first 
intention,  as  is  shown  in  the  CsBsarean  operation. 

In  the  ireaimerU  of  wounds  of  the  uterus  the  surgeon  should  be  governed  by 
the  general  principles  of  practice.  If  the  organ  has  been  penetrated,  its  con- 
tents should  be  removed  either  through  the  abnormal  opening  or  by  the  natural 
route,  after  which  the  fluids  in  the  pelvic  cavity  should  be  carefully  sponged  up, 
and  the  rent  in  the  abdomen  approximated  by  the  interrupted  suture,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  wounds  of  the  intestines.  The  opening  in  the  uterus  will  promptly 
close  of  its  own  accord.  The  after-treatment  must  be  strictly  antiphlogistic ;  and 
the  urine  should  be  drawn  off  from  time  to  time  with  the  catheter. 

INFLAMMATION  AND  ULOEAATION. 

The  uterus  is  liable  to  inflammation,  both  in  the  married  and  in  the  single 
female,  but  much  more  frequently  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  disease 
may  attack  any  portion  of  the  organ,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  the  lining  mem- 
brane, the  parenchymatous  substance,  or  the  peritoneal  covering,  or  all  these 
structures  may  be  involved  simultaneously,  together  with  the  venous  and  absorb- 
ent trunks. 

Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  is  characterized  by  the  same  phenomena 
as  inflammation  of  the  mucous  textures  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  redness, 
which  18  of  a  deep  shade,  is  often  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  surface,  and  may, 
in  violent  cases,  be  accompanied  by  small  ecchymoses,  with  an  escape  of  blood 
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on  pressure.      The  mucous  follicles,  especially  those  about  tkf  wz^ 
uterus,  are  in  a  state  of  enlargement,  and  there  i&  osaaDj  i  r^  lt. 
crease  of  the  natural  secretion.     In  some  instances,  pus  is  dqritr.e  c 
tinues  to  be  discharged  for  a  considerable  period.     An  etfufion  of  ymr  : 
is  also  sometimes  observed,  bat  chiefly  when  the  disease  inradea  tbt  oy 
organ. 

Ulceration  of  the  uterus  may  occur  at  any  period  after  pvtrrtr  i^ 
is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty,  in  mamn:  v  ^ 
usually  attacks  the  lips  and  neck  of  the  organ,  and  exhibits  eTerr  nn 
from  the  slightest  abrasion,merely  iuTolving  the  mucous  lining.  U>  a  a^*  • 
lines  in  depth.     The  resulting  sore  may  be  of  a  circular,  ovaL  or  L>r  • 
In  many  cases  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  crack,  chap,  or  fi^^ort.  ly* « 
dinally  or  obliquely  upon  the  surface  of  the  affected  lip  or  neck.    V^  *.* 
sometimes  verj  abrupt,  giving  the  part  an  appearance  as  if  a  drpr^ 
been  made  into  it  with  a  punch.     The  bottom  of  the  ulcer  u  satani  ■ 
healthy  pus,  incrusted  with  lymph,  or  studded  with  granulatioxis,  d  is^  - 
color,  and  consistence.    The  surrounding  structures  are  red,  t^^x.  s. 
quite  indurated.     In  cases  of  long  standing,  or  unusual  seTeritj.  \Lt    ' 
tremity  of  the  uterus  is  excessively  engorged,  considerably  enlaiz^d.  k.  r 
altered  in  its  figure,  often  exhibiting  a  knobbed,  clubbed,  or  poutW  if 
In  some  cases,  the  affected  structures,  instead  of  being  indurated,  nn  %• 
soft,  or  hard  at  one  point  and  soft  at  another.     In  the  more  agf^iam* 
of  ulceration,  the  organ  increases  in  its  weight,  and  thus  becomt^s  a  caj- 
own  prolapse,  by  the  dragging  effects  upon  its  lig^aments. 

The  discharge  which  accompanies  the  ulcerative  action  is  subject  t'>  ti*  .- 
possible  variety,  both  as  it  respects  its  quality  and  quantity      TLii«  1  ' 
thick  and  yellow,  thin  and  sanious,  bland  or  irritating,  scanty  or  a><x*--. 
from  odor  or  more  or  less  fetid.     In  general,  it  is  mixed  with  consuicr^  - 
of  a  thick,  ropy  character. 

Ulcers  of  the  uterus  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  simple  or  speciS*:.  T- 
ulcer  usually  arises  without  any  assignable  cause,  and  often  oonti2.a««  i ' 
and  years,  making,  perhaps,  in  the  meantime  very  little  progress^  T^  - 
ulcer  is  usually  distinguished  by  its  excavated  character,  its  spreadrng  ~> 
and  the  copper-colored  appearance  of  the  adjacent  parts. 

Inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  uterus  often  coexist  with 
symptoms  are  frequently  vague  and  uncertain.     The  most  important 
are,  a  discharge  of  thick,  yellow,  purulent,  or  muco*purulent  matter,  a  :• 
weight  and  fulness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis,  tenderness  on  pn?«** 
hypogastrium,  pain  and  aching  in  the  sacro-lumbar  region,  and  drmrz 
ening  sensations  in  the  groins  and  back,  especially  during  exercise.     Tl-  ^ 
health,  at  first  unaffected,  is  sure  to  suffer  as  the  disease  progresses.    T 
strual  function  is  apt  to  be  disordered ;  and,  although  conception  is  not  i^ 
even  when  there  is  considerable  ulceration,  yet  a  female  thus  aifectcd  im 
liable  to  abort  or  miscarry.     When  the  inflammation  and  ulceratioa  an 
standing,  the  uterus  becomes  enlarged,  more  or  less  engorged,  and  ? . 
various  kinds  of  displacements.     The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  can  on]/  > 
factorily  determined  by  a  thorough  exploration  with  the  speculum. 

The  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nfifn.- 
milder  forms,  is  generally  very  simple,  the  disease  usually  promptly  t> 
the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  remedies,  as  light  diet,  an  active  parg«,  rec. 
for  a  short  time,  and  ii^ections  of  acetate  of  lead,  GouIard*s  extract  . 
zinc.     If  the  disease  is  obstinate,  or  complicated  with  ulceration,  a  fe« 
may  be  necessary,  followed  by  the  application  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  f: 
what  I  prefer,  the  dilute  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  repeated  once  a  week,  i. 
being  in  the  meantime  daily  syringed  with  cool  or  tepid  water.  me<lica:- 
some  astringent  substance,  as,  for  example,  one  of  those  just  mentloDed. 
leeches  cannot  be  obtained,  recourse  is  had  to  scarification.     If  the  ca^ 
used  too  often  or  too  f^ely,  harm  instead  of  benefit  will  resolt,  and  the  c«- 
be  much  longer  in  getting  welL     The  patient  should  be  rigidly  recumbes'. 
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tbe  treatment,  tfao  bowels  ahoatd  be  maintaiaed  in  a  Bolable  condition  by  salts 
or  maguesia,  or  cream  of  tartar  and  jalap,  and  tbe  diet  sbonld  be  light  and  simple. 
Sexual  intercourse  is,  of  course,  prohibited.  If  the  inQammation  extends  into  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  gentle  cauterization  will  be  required,  followed,  after  the  vio- 
lence of  the  morbid  action  is  subdued,  by  the  use  of  medicated  bougies. 

A  granular  condition  of  the  neck  and  mouth  of  the  uterus  occasionally  exists, 
tbe  mucous  membrane  being  thickly  studded  with  bodies  similar  to  those  which 
are  so  frequently  found  on  the  eyelids.  The  disease  is  generally  a  consequence 
of  chronic  inflammation,  and  is  always  attended  with  more  or  less  muco-purulent 
discharge.  The  best  local  remedy  is  chromic  acid,  used  in  the  same  cautions 
manner  as  when  applied  to  warty  excresceoces  of  the  penis  and  vnWa,  repetition 
being  effected  every  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

Another  effect  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  uterus  is  an  extraordinary  de- 
Telopment  of  its  mucous  folliclee.     Tbe  disease  is  most  conspicuous  about  the 
mouth  and  lips  of  the  organ,  where  the  glands  ^re  sometimes  as  large  as  a  hemp- 
seed,  or  even  a  small  pea,  dense,  almost  gristly,  and  of  a  white,  grayish  color. 
Tbe  parts  between  them  are  generally  tumid,  red,  morbidly  sensitive,  and  dis- 
posed to  bleed.     Occasionally  the  enlarged  glaudu  are  transformed  into  cysts  of 
considerable  size,  filled  with  a  pale,  tremu- 
lous substance,  easily  removed  by  pressure.  Fig-  618. 
Tbe  appcarnnce  of  these  enlarged  follicles, 
in  tbe  different  stages  of  tbeir  progress,  are 
well    shown  in   6g.   618.     Tbe  disease    ia 
always  attended  with  induration  and  thick- 
ening of  tbe  neck  and  lips  of  tbe  ntcrus  and 
a  tolerably  profuse  discharge  of  muco-pum- 
lent  matter. 

The  most  effectual  treatment  is  repeated 
and  thorough  scarification  of  tbe  uTected 
structures,  along  with  leeching  and  tbe  appli- 
cation of  solid  nitrate  of  silver;  or,  what  I 
have  generally  found  more  beneficial,  the  pure 
tincture  of  iodine. 

Inflammation  of  tbe  body  and  serous  covei^  Fonicniir  diuu«  of  th*  ntenu. 

ing  of  the  uterus  is  most  common  in  females 

during  tbe  first  eight  or  ten  days  after  parturition.  It  sometimes  betrays  an 
epMemic  tendency,  and  rapidly  passes  into  suppuration,  softening,  or  even  gan- 
grene. The  pus  that  is  poured  out,  in  such  cases,  may  be  situated  in  the  paren- 
chymatous structure,  in  tbe  uterine  cavity,  the  subserous  cellular  substance, 
between  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligaments,  or,  finally,  in  the  venans  and  absorbent 
trunks,  or  simultaneously  in  all  these  parts.  In  most  of  these  localities  it  occurs 
fn  tbe  form  of  small  yellowish-looking  globules ;  but  cases  are  observed  in  which 
it  is  collected  into  distinct  abscesses,  which  are,  however,  never  very  large,  and 
which  manifest  a  disposition,  sooner  or  later,  to  burst  into  the  vagina,  rectnm, 
pelvis,  or  urinary  bladder.  Tbe  pus  is  generally  blended  with  a  good  deal  of 
lymph,  and  is  sometimes  highly  offensive. 

The  lesion  may  originate  in,  and  be  limited  to,  the  veins,  constituting  what  is 
called  uterine  phlebitis;  in  tbe  great  mEyority  of  cases,  however,  the  parenchy- 
matous structure  participates  in  tbe  inflammation,  assuming  a  dark,  livid  aspect, 
at  tbe  same  time  that  it  loses  its  natural  consistence.  Serum  and  pus  may  also 
be  found  in  tbe  subserous  cellular  tissue ;  while  tbe  peritoneal  investment  is 
sometimes  covered  with  thick  patches  of  lymph.  Tbe  veins  themselves  are 
always  mucb  enlarged,  and  their  cavities  are  filled  with  pus,  clots  of  blood,  or 
plugs  of  plasma.  The  disease  often  extends  along  the  venous  trunks  of  tbe 
pelvis  to  those  of  the  abdomen,  or  even  to  those  of  the  inferior  extreraities ;  and 
very  frequently  the  absorbent  vessels  are  similarly  circumstanced,  being  greatly 
augmeniL-U  in  volume,  and  infiltrated  with  enormous  quantities  of  purulent 
matter. 

The  causes  of  uterine  phlebitis  are  not  always  very  evident.     In  some  cases  it 
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appears  to  result  from  violence  done  in  the  extraction  of  the  placenta,  while  in 
others  it  may  be  traced  to  the  effects  of  cold  and  moisture,  irregularities  of  diet, 
or  to  some  peculiar  noxious  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  lo  general,  the  disease 
exhibits  all  the  evidences  of  erysipelas,  or  pyemia,  both  as  it  respects  its  pathoiogj 
and  symptoms.  Ushered  in  by  rigors,  or  chills  alternating  with  flushes  of  hett, 
it  soon  assumes  a  typhoid  character,  the  pulse  becoming  small  and  freqaent,  the 
tongue  dry  and  parched,  and  the  surface  covered  with  profose,  clammy  sweaU. 
The  abdomen  is  exquisitely  tender  on  pressure,  the  stomach  is  irritable,  the 
mind  wanders,  the  milk  is  suppressed  and  the  lochial  discharge  is  ezcessivelj 
fetid. 

The  trecUmetU  must  be  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  pyemia  or 
erysipelas.  Great  attention  is  paid,  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation ;  tree  use  i& 
made  of  the  chlorides ;  the  syringe  is  employed  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  leeches 
and  fomentations  are  applied  to  the  abdomen ;  the  bowels  are  locked  up  i^ith 
opium,  to  prevent  irritation  of  the  peritoneum ;  rapid,  but  genUe,  ptyalism  is 
aimed  at ;  and  support  is  afforded  by  quinine,  iron,  milk  punch,  and  notritioos 
broths  and  soups. 

HTPEBTROPHT. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  uterus  shows  itself  in  two  varieties  of  form,  the  general 
and  the  partial.  In  the  first,  the  affection  is  usually  most  conspicuous  in  asso- 
ciation with  fibrous  tnmors,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  truly  enormous.  Thus,  in 
a  specimen  in  mv  possession,  the  walls  of  the  organ  are  nearly  two  inches  in 
thickness,  and  of  a  firm  dense  consistence,  gprating  under  the  knife.  Its  caTity 
is  of  extraordinary  size,  and  several  small  tumors  are  seen  projecting  from  its 
outer  surface.  The  hypertrophy  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  lips  of  the  uteru, 
which,  especially  the  anterior,  become  thick,  dense,  and  stumpy.  The  immedist£ 
cause  of  hypertrophy  of  the  uterus  is,  doubtless,  in  most  cases,  chronic  inflam- 
mation attended  with  plastic  deposits.  The  disease  often  continues  for  a  loag 
time  without  apparently  any  disposition  either  to  advance  or  to  recede.  The 
diagnosis  is  readily  ascertained  by  touch  and  inspection.  If  the  organ  is  unusa- 
ally  large,  it  may  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  hypogastric  region,  and  may  oocasm 
serious  inconvenience  by  its  weight  and  pressure.  The  affection  must  not  be 
confounded  with  carcinoma. 

The  treatment  of  uterine  hypertrophy  must  be  conducted  upon  general  anti- 
phlogistic principles ;  by  leeches,  scarification,  and  cauterization  of  the  neck  and 
mouth  of  the  organ,  and  by  proper  attention  to  the  diet,  bowels,  and  recumbefecj. 
The  exhibition  of  mercury  will  be  of  no  particular  avail,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
may  assist  in  improving  the  general  health ;  but  advantage  win  be  derived  from 
the  internal  use-  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  m 
doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  three  times  a  day. 

In  partial  hypertrophy  the  disease,  affecting  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  the 
neck  of  the  organ,  consists  essentially  in  an  elongation  and  thickening  of  its 
lips.  The  enlargement  is  attended  with  more  or  less  induration,  and  osuallT 
presents  itself  as  a  conical  body,  not  unlike  the  teat  of  a  cow.  The  maladj 
is  evidently  of  an  inflammatory  origin,  and,  although  both  lips  are  conunodj 
implicated,  few  cases  occnr  in  which  they  suffer  in  an  equal  degree. 

The  treatment  of  this  variety  of  hypertrophy,  in  its  earlier  stages,  consists  rf 
leeching,  scarification,  and  cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver,  cot^ined  wiih 
recumbency  and  cooling  injections.  When  the  enlarj^^ment  is  of  long  standing, 
and  of  great  bulk,  the  only  effectual  remedy  is  excision  of  the  supi^uons  part 
an  operation  not  only  easy  of  execution  but  perfectly  safe. 

ATBOPHT. 

Atrophy  of  the  uterus  does  not  offer  anything  of  special  surgical  iataresl 
The  affection  may  be  purely  senile,  or  it  may  be  produced  by  protraciid  com- 
pression, as  by  the  presence  of  a  fibrous  tumor  situated  in  its  own  suhstan»,  M 
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eolargcd  ovary,  or  an  exostosis  of  the  pelvic  bones.  When  it  exists  in  an  unusual 
degree,  it  may  be  a  cause  of  sterility. 

Absence  of  the  uteniH  is  nncommon.  It  is  generally  associated  with  deficiency 
of  the  oraries  and  Fallopian  tubes,  though  cases  occur  in  which  the  former  of 
these  orgaus  are  present,  and  fully  developed. 

BTBICTURX  AND  OCCLUSION. 

The  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  stricture,  being  pretematnrally 
email,  or  so  much  contracted  as  scarcely  to  admit  a  silver  probe,  or  even  a  hog's 
bristle.  The  lesion  is  often  congenital,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  brought  about 
by  inflainmatory  irritation,  in  the  same 

manner  as  stricture  of  the  urethra.     A  Kg-  619. 

similar  condition  is  sometimes  observed 
in  the  cavity  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 
The  canal,  in  one  of  ray  specimeus,  rep- 
resented in  fig.  619,  is  completely  oc- 
clndc<l,  for  the  distance  of  nearly  an  inch, 
by  the  adhesion  of  its  two  walls.  A 
stricture  in  either  of  these  situations 
would  be  a  cause  of  sterility  and  of  pain- 
ful menstruation,  as  well  as  of  retention 
of  the  menstrual  fluid. 

Stricture  of  tiie  womb  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  stricture  of  the  siristan  or  n*  aunu. 

urethra  and  other  mucous  outlets ;  that 

is,  by  a  Bcries  of  gradually  enlarging  metallic,  gum-elastic,  sponge,  or  elm 
bougies,  aided,  in  obstinate  coses,  by  incision  with  a  stigbtly-curved  nrctfarotome, 
or  single  lithotomo.  The  case  will  generally  require  perseverance,  especially  if 
•  the  contraction  ia  very  tight.  The  stem  of  the  sea-tangle — the  laminario  digitala 
of  botanists — has  lately  been  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Sloan  and  Dr. 
TVilson,  OS  a  substitute  for  the  more  ordinary  tent,  and  from  its  property  of  ex- 
pansion under  the  absorption  of  moisture,  when  introduced  dry,  ia  well  worthy 
of  further  trials. 

Occlusion  of  the  mouth  of  the  utems  is  nearly  always  the  resnlt  of  inflamma- 
tion, leading  to  an  effusion  of  plastic  matter  gluing  together  the  lips  of  the  organ. 
The  accident  commonly  occurs  soon  after  delivery,  and  is  sure  to  be  eventually 
followed  by  retention  of  the  menstrnal  fluid,  causing  the  womb  to  expand  in  every 
direction,  so  as  to  forma  large,  globular,  or  ovoidal  tumor,  extending  above  the 
umbilicus,  fluctuating  distinctly  under  pressure,  smooth  on  the  surface,  free  from 
p^n,  and  of  a  uniform  consisteuce  throughout.  The  general  health  usually 
remains  for  a  long  time  nearly  natural,  though  ultimately  it  is  very  apt  to  suffer. 
Severe  uterine  pains,  of  an  expulsive  and  bearing-down  character,  ore  usually  ex- 
I>erienced  at  every  rctnm  of  the  menstrual  period.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  the  absence  of  menstrual  fluid,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  abdominal  tumor, 
constitutes  the  most  important  and  reliable  diagnostic  feature  of  the  complaint. 

The  treatment  consists  in  affording  a  free  outlet  to  the  pent-np  fluid,  which  is 
generally  of  a  gnimons  character,  or  partly  fluid,  and  partly  coagnlated.  Search 
is  made  for  the  natural  site  of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  but  if  this  cannot  be 
found,  as  near  an  approach  to  it  is  made  as  possible.  The  opening  may  bo 
effected  with  a  broad  trocar,  or,  what  is  better,  with  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury. 
The  contents  of  the  tumor  being  evacuated,  reelosnre  of  the  wound  is  prevented 
by  the  protracted  use  of  the  tent  and  bougie.  I  have  by  these  means  succeeded 
in  effecting  complete  cures  in  four  cases. 

DTBMXKOERHOSA. 

Dysmenorrhoeo,  or  painful  menstruation,  is  a  very  common  affection,  both  in 
single  and  in  married  women,  but  especially  the  former.     It  may  depend  upon 
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TariouB  caueea,  as  a  narrow  and  constricted  state  of  the  nteras,  the  effects  of 
cold,  ovarian  disease,  and  disorder  of  the  general  health.  In  many  of  tbe  cmm 
that  have  come  under  my  observation,  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  wm  of  a 
rheumatic  character  ;  a  view  supported  by  the  presence  of  the  atrocious  lumbago 
which  80  generally  attends  it,  and  the  relief  afforded  branti-rhenmatic  remedies. 
However  this  may  be,  tbe  disease  is  always  of  an  infltunmatory  character,  and  ia 
frequently,  if  not  invariably,  attended  with  a  discharge  of  plastic  matter  and 
coagulated  blood,  the  proper  menstrnal  secretion  itself  being  very  sparing.  The 
mefflbranoQB  concretion,  fig.  620,  which  is  seldom  thick  or  £in,  generally  moulds 

Fig.  S20. 
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itself  to  the  inner  suri^e  of  the  uterus,  and  is  sometimes  expelled  entire,  tbooffc 
much  more  commonly  in  small  pieces.  The  period  required  for  the  extmaion 
varies  from  a  few  hours  to  a  number  of  days,  and  is  always  attended  with  mvck 
suffering. 

Tbe  treatment  is  palliative  and  radical.  The  first,  which  has  nknoft  to 
what  sbonld  be  done  during  the  meDstruat  attack,  condists  in  the  free  nse  of 
anodynes,  as  morphia,  or  laudanum,  exhibited  by  the  mouth,  or,  what  is  prefer- 
able, in  the  form  of  enema.  In  either  case,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  t4 
camphor  may  be  advantageously  conjoined  with  the  hypnotic.  If  the  patient  b 
plethoric,  blood  is  taken  from  the  arm,  and  the  skin  is  relaxed  by  aconite  or 
tartar  emetic,  and  the  hot  foot-bath.  The  sacro-lnmbar  region  b  well  nibbed, 
from  time  to  time,  with  equal  parts  of  strong  ammoniated  liniment  aod  Undanaa. 

Believing  that  this  disease  is  generally  of  a  riieumfitic,  or  rheumalico-aearalgte 
nature,  I  am  satisfied  that  nothing  will  bo  found  to  be  so  effectual  for  ita  rmdMil 
cure  OB  the  steady  use  of  the  wine  of  colchicom,  in  the  dose  of  one  drachm  evay 
night  at  bedtime,  with  half  a  grain  of  morphia,  and  ten  drops  of  tinctare  (4 
aconite,  persevered  in  for  several  Buccessive  weeks.  If  plethora  exists,  blood 
may  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  the  colchicam  may  be  combined  with  tbe  aoti- 
monial  and  saline  mixture.  The  diet  is  property  regulated,  the  bowela  are  kept 
in  a  soluble  state,  and  exposure  to  cold  is  carefully  guarded  against  Qreat  relief 
will  generally  follow  the  application  of  a  large  opium  plaster  to  the  lower  pMt 
of  tbe  spine,  renewal  being  effected  once  a  woek.  If  tbe  patient  ia  anemic.  ih» 
colcbicum  may,  in  a  short  time,  be  superseded  ^7  ^^^  "^  o(  qninine  and  iroit,  ia 
union  with  strychnia  and  extract  of  aconite.  When  tbs  di^eaiic  ia  depcodent 
apon  aa  uBusnally  tight  orifice  of  the  uterna,  the  treatment  should  be  aided  by 
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the  occasional  passage  of  the  bougie ;  bat  sach  an  expedient  will,  I  fancy,  rarely 
be  necessaiy. 

NEURALGIA. 

Nenralg^a  of  the  ntems  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  very 
soon  after  the  age  of  puberty,  especially  in  nenrous  girls,  in  connection  with 
dysmenorrhcea.  Married  women,  however,  are  most  subject  to  it;  and  it  is 
liable  to  occur  both  in  the  empty  and  the  gravid  state  of  the  organ,  though  much 
more  frequently  in  the  former.  Sometimes  it  takes  place  soon  after  delivery. 
Being  generally  associated  with  neuralgia  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  either 
itrietly  periodical  in  its  attacks,  like  the  paroxysms  of  an  intermittent  fever,  or, 
as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  it  shows  itself  as  a  persistent  affection,  liable  to 
frequent  exacerbations.  The  exciting  causes  are  not  always  appreciable,  although 
usually  it  is  dependent  upon  disordered  menstruation,  organic  disease  of  the 
uterus,  vagina,  ovary,  bladder,  or  rectum,  or  derangement  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus, or  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  In  many  instances  it  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  influence  of  malaria,  and  in  that  event  its  attacks  are  nearly  always  dis- 
tinctly paroxysmal,  recurring  with  considerable  regularity  once  or  twice  a  day, 
or  once  every  other  day. 

The  most  prominent  symptoms  are  sharp,  darting  or  shooting  pains  in  the 
uterus  and  pelvic  region,  extending  into  the  limbs,  the  back,  hip,  groin,  and 
abdomen,  which,  together  with  the  uterus,  is  often  exquisitely  tender  and  sore 
on  pressure.  Not  unfrequently  the  pain  is  of  a  dull,  heavy,  aching,  gnawing, 
or  burning  nature.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  always  aggravated  by  fatiguef 
exposure  to  cold,  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  mental  trouble  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  menses.  In  most  cases  it  is  attended  with  a  bearing-down  sensation, 
as  if  the  organ  were  about  to  be  expelled  from  the  pelvis.  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  cases  where  the  patient  was  unable,  for  weeks  together,  to  maintain  the 
erect  posture,  or  even  to  walk  across  the  floor,  on  account  of  the  exquisite  morbid 
sensibili^  of  the  affected  structures. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  which  is  often  exceedingly  obstinate,  and 
even  intractable,  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  objects  is  to  remove,  if  pos- 
^ble,  the  exciting  cause,  when  the  pain  will  often  disappear  of  its  own  accord. 
The  diet,  bowels,  and  secretions  should  claim  special  attention  in  every  case.  In 
the  malarial  form  of  the  malady,  quinine,  either  alone  or  in  union  with  arsenic 
and  strychnia,  constitutes  the  most  valuable  remedy,  and  the  same  articles  are 
firequently  of  gpreat  benefit  in  the  more  ordinary  attacks.  Colchicum,  in  drachm 
doses  at  bedtime,  with  half  a  grain  of  morphia,  is  also  a  remedy  of  much  efficacy. 
During  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm  relief  is  sought  by  recumbency,  the  hot  sitz- 
bath,  hot  fomentations  to  the  abdomen  and  genitals,  anodyne  injections  or  sup- 
positories, and  morphia  by  the  mouth. 

COLLECTIONS  07  GAS. 

Air  now  and  then  collects  within  the  cavity  of  this  viscus,  constituting  the 
disease  which  has  been  described  by  pathologists  under  the  name  of  emphysema, 
pbysometra,  and  tympanites.  How  the  air  is  formed  is  still  a  disputed  point  In 
many  cases  it  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  decomposition  of  effused  fluids,  as 
blood,  serum,  or  pus ;  in  others,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  is  the  product  of  a  true 
secretion  from  the  uterine  vessels,  brought  about  by  some  morbid  condition,  the 
precise  nature  of  which  is  unknown.  These  accumulations  may  take  place  dt 
any  period  of  life,  in  married  females,  and  are  generally  an  evidence  of  previous 
conception.  They  may  also  occur  in  single  women,  as  a  result  of  organic  disease. 
When  considerable,  they  cause  the  womb  to  expand  and  rise  up  in  the  abdomen, 
as  in  pregnancy,  with  which  it  may  easily  be  confounded.  After  the  flatus  has 
existed  for  several  months,  the  uterus  commonly  makes  an  effort  to  dislodge  it, 
expelUng  it  with  a  noise  somewhat  similar  to  that  occasioned  in  eructation. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  established  by  the  peculiar  elasticity  and  resonance 
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of  the  tumor,  the  absence  of  flactuation,  and  the  occasional  escape  of  flatus  from 
the  vagina. 

The  treatment  consists  in  evacaating  the  air  with  the  trocar,  and  in  iigecting 
afterwards  some  stimulating  fluid,  as  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  iodine,  or 
chlorinated  soda,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus.  If  any  putrid  matter  is  present^  it  should,  of  course,  be 
removed. 

DROPSY. 

Large  quantities  of  water — ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  quarts— have  been 
known  to  accumulate  in  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  chiefly  in  young  and  middle- 
aged  married  women.  The  affection,  however,  is  extremely  rare,  and  is  alwajs 
connected  with  closure  of  the  mouth  of  the  org^an,  caused  by  previous  inflan- 
mation,  malignant  disease,  or  some  morbid  growth.  The  fluid  is  generally  clear 
and  limpid  like  the  serum  of  the  blood,  which  it  also  resembles  in  its  dieoieil 
properties.  In  some  cases  it  is  thick  and  turbid ;  it  has  also  been  found  of  the 
color  and  consistence  of  coffee  grounds,  probably  from  the  admixture  of  aan- 
guineous  matter.  The  tumor  thus  formed  often  simulates  pregnancy,  is  painM 
on  pressure,  and  slightly  fluctuates  under  the  fingers.  The  diaease,  which  is 
technically  called  hydrometra,  is  occasionally  connected  with  utero-geatation,  of 
which  it  then  forms  one  of  the  most  distressing  complications.  Its  true  pathology 
is  still  involved  in  obscurity.  In  all  probability  it  is  dependent  upon  ehnmie 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  womb,  the  character  of  which  is 
flanged  into  a  kind  of  adventitious  serous  structure. 

The  disease,  which  is  always  slow  in  its  progress,  is  characterised  by  the 
existence  of  a  tumor,  of  a  rounded  shi^e,  which,  commencing  low  dovm  in  the 
pelvis,  gradually  ascends  towards  the  umbilicus,  occupying  the  middle  line.  It 
is  soft  and  fluctuating,  dull  on  percussion,  of  uniform  consistence,  and  unalleetal 
by  position.  Its  identity  with  the  uterus  is  easily  established  by  vaginal  exami- 
nation, the  neck  of  the  organ  being  effaced,  and  the  part  distinctly  fiuctoatliig. 
When  the  uterus  is  not  completely  occluded,  there  is  occasioiHidiT  a  paitfal 
escape  of  serous  fluid.  Menstruation  is  arrested,  and  the  general  healUi,  aJthoogh, 
perhaps,  unaffected  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  always  smooaly  mikn  1^ 
the  end. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  complaint  is  tapping,  the  operation  being  pedbrmed 
at  the  natural  site  of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  Ibund,  al  Iks 
most  protuberant  portion  of  the  swelling.  The  fluid  being  evacuated,  patencT  of 
the  opening  is  maintained  by  the  retention  of  the  canula,  or  the  use  of  the  boogit. 
If  reaccumulation  occurs,  tiie  fluid  is  again  evacuated,  and  an  attempt  ahooU 
then  be  made  to  destroy  the  secreting  surface  of  the  organ  by  the  iiye^tioa  oC  a 
small  quantity  of  a  weak  solution  of  tincture  of  iodine.  Tapping  above  the 
pubes,  in  this  complaint,  is  objectionable,  as  it  might  be  productive  of  btal 
peritonitis. 

HEMOBBHAQE. 

Of  hemorrhage  of  the  uterus  I  shall  speak  only  as  it  affects  the  organ  ia  the 
unimpregnated  state.  The  occurrence  is  most  common  in  married  femaJes,  aboet 
the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  function,  and  is  observed  in  every  state  of  eoa* 
stitution,  in  the  strong  and  plethoric,  as  well  as  in  the  feeble  and  reUumL  A 
great  variety  of  causes  may  give  rise  to  it ;  but  by  hr  the  most  fteqacni  h 
that  peculiar  state  of  the  system  which  accompanies  the  disappearaaoe  of  the 
menses,  together  with  ulceration  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  or  the  preMoee  of 
some  adventitious  growth.  Disease  of  the  ovary  also  powerfklly  predisposes  to 
this  lesion ;  and  there  are  some  females  who  are  naturally,  or  from  haUt,  soproae 
to  it  that  the  most  trifling  exertion  is  sufficient  to  bring  on  an  attack.  Tbs 
duration  of  the  hemorrhage  varies  from  a  few  days  to  several  week*.  Wbta 
dependent  upon  structural  disease,  or  the  presence  of  a  polypooa  tumor,  ^ 
blood  often  comes  away  suddenly,  in  a  gush,  which  continues,  at  liit«rvals»  for 
a  few  hours,  and  then  ceases. 
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Hemotrliage  of  the  nteros,  in  the  nnimpregn&ted  state,  eepeciallj  if  tt  be 
chronic,  Bhould  alvaye  induce  a  careful  exploration  of  this  organ,  with  a  view 
to  the  ascertainment  of  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  which,  DulesB  the  woman 
has  reached  the  change  of  life,  will  generally  be  found  to  depend  npoo  tiie  pro- 
Bence  of  some  tumor,  the  removal  of  which  promptly  arrests  the  disease. 

When  the  hemorrhage  depends  upon  atony  of  the  uterus,  associated  with  an 
anemic  state  of  the  system,  a  course  of  chalybeate  tonics,  in  union  with  quinine, 
and  the  cool  shower-bath,  is  iudicat^d.  The  bowels  should  be  properly  attended 
to,  and  the  diet  should  be  nourishing,  but  non-stimulant.  The  woman  should 
keep  her  bed  or  lounge,  as  the  erect  posture  never  fails  to  aggravate  the  com- 
plaint.  If  the  flow  is  at  all  active,  acetate  of  lead  and  opinm,  or  perchtorido 
of  iron,  are  employed,  ice  is  applied  to  the  hypogastric  region,  and  strict  recum* 
bency  is  observed.  If  the  organ  is  deficient  in  proper  contractile  power,  ergot 
is  freely  administered.  If  a  good  deal  of  blood  baa  already  been  lost,  prompt 
recourse  is  had  to  the  tampon,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  patent  lint  or  raw  cotton, 
a  ailk  hat) d kerchief,  or  a  piece  of  sponge,  wet  with  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  or 
persulphate  of  iron,  and  carefully  inserted  into  the  vagina,  in  contact  with  the 
orifice  of  the  womb,  retention  being  aided  by  a  large  compress  upon  the  vulva 
and  a  broad  T  bandage.  The  most  unobjectionable  plug  of  all  is  tbe  colpea- 
rynter,  a  gutta-percha  bag,  inserted  into  the  vagina,  and  distended  with  air  or 
water.  If  tbe  ordinary  materials  are  employed,  substitutiou  must  be  effected  at 
leaat  every  forty^eight  hours.  In  chronic  uterine  hemorrhage,  a  large  blister  to 
the  sacro-lnmbar  region  will  often  prove  beneficial. 


There  are,  bo  far  at  least  as  my  observation  extends,  not  less  than  four  varie- 
ties of  uterine  polyps,  the  fibrous,  vascular,  vesicular,  and  granular,  of  which  the 
first  is  by  far  tbe  most  common. 

The  fibrous  variety  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  fibrous  tumor  of  the 
uterus,  being  of  a  fleshy  consistence,  firm,  yet  compressible,  smooth,  elastic, 
of  a  pale  grayish  color,  and  composed  of  dense  fila- 
meuta,  which  are  so  intimately  interwoven  with  each  Tig.  321. 

other  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  nnravel  them.  In 
its  shape  it  is  commonly  globular  or  pyriform  ;  but 
now  and  then  it  resembles  a  mushroom,  the  rounded 
footstalk  being  attached  to  tbe  neck  of  the  uterus, 
and  the  base  projecting  into  the  vagina,  as  in  fig.  621, 
from  a  specimen  in  my  collection.  The  fibrous  polyp 
hsa  few  vessels  and  nerves,  and  is,  therefore,  Utile 
liable  to  bleed  or  to  be  attended  with  pain.  Tumors 
of  this  kind  have  often  a  very  rough  surface,  and  they 
sometimes  contain  considerable  cavities  filled  with 
serum,  jelly,  pas,  or  earthy  matter. 

The  vascular  polyp  is  composed  essentially  of  vessels 
and  cellular  tissue,  the  fibrous  element  being  either  en- 
tirely wanting,  or  existing  only  in  a  very  limited  de- 
gree. This  species  is  extremely  rare,  and  seldom  at- 
tains a  large  size ;  it  is  of  a  red,  florid  color,  of  a  soft, 
spungy  consistence,  sensitive  on  pressure,  erectile,  and 

exceedingly  prone  to  hemorrhage.     In  respect  to  shape,      ribruo.  i»>in>  "f  ih»  ■»"■. 
it  presents  the  same  diversities  as  the  other  species. 

Tbe  vesicular,  cellular,  or  gelatinoid  polyp  holds  a  kind  of  intennediate  rank 
between  the  two  preceding,  being  softer  than  the  fibrous  and  harder  than  the 
vascular.  It  is  ae  mi-trans  parent,  of  a  peculiar  grayish  complexion,  compressi- 
ble, glistening  on  the  surface,  and  attached  by  a  delicate  pedicle,  which  renders 
it  pendulous.  Carefully  examined,  it  is  found  to  exhibit  a  shreddy,  tremulous 
itruetnre,  interspersed  with  a  few  vessels,  which  are  generally  too  small  to  emit 
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tnnch  blood.  The  gelatinoid  polyp  may  acquire  a  large  balk,  and  is  iDflnenced 
by  atmospheric  viciseitadea,  increasiog  in  size  when  the  wesUier  is  moist,  ud 
diminishing  when  it  is  dry. 

The  granular  polyp  consists  in  an  enlu^ment  of  one  or  more  of  the  mncoos 
follicles,  situated  at  the  month  of  the  womb,  and  described  by  the  older  writers 
under  the  name  of  the  ovules  of  Naboth,  It  almost  alwa)^  occurs  in  clnst^n, 
of  a  whitish  or  grayish  color,  commonly  abont  the  sise  of  cnmuite  or  grape^ 
SUBpended  by  long,  slender  pedicles,  and  strongly  resembling,  in  their  generd 
appearance,  the  surface  of  a  cauliflower.  When  there  is  only  one  such  tnmor, 
it  may  attain  the  volume  of  a  walnut,  or  of  &  hen's  egg.  It  is  inTestcd  by  a 
smooth,  delicate,  vascular  membrane,  possesses  little  sensibility,  and  often  con- 
tains a  yellowish  curdy  matter,  which  is  apparently  nothing  but  inspissati-d 
mucns.  Its  connection  with  the  ntenie  is  very  slight,  and  its  growth  gvnerallj 
very  tardy. 

Uterine  polyps  are  found  of  all  sizes,  fh>m  that  of  a  bean  up  to  that  of  a 
gonrd.  Fig.  622  represents  a  small  tumor  of  this  kind,  of  a  pear-like,  lolnilaled 
form,  attached  to  the  base  of  the  cavity  of  the  womb.  Their  volume,  in  sone 
cases,  is  immense,  ranging  from  ten  to  nearly  forty  ponnds.  They  occaaionally 
extend  far  down  into  the  vagina  ;  and  ca«cB  have  been  witnessed  in  whidi  tlHf 
reached  more  than  ten  inches  below  the  vulva,  as  sees  in  fig.  62S.     The  ihapi 

Pig.  622.  Fig.  S2S. 


riirta*  polrp  iiuehed  l«  lb*  but  of  th(  OTn».  UurlM  paljf  bUf !■(  tna  Ih*  n\n. 

of  these  morbid  growths  is  mostly  pear-like ;  and,  although  they  may  originite 
in  any  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  tliey  are  most  frequently  attached  lo 
its  neck.  Many  of  them  have  a  narrow,  slender  pedicle ;  and,  in  such  aa  an 
of  great  sice,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  deep  fissures,  which  give  them  a  lobo- 
lat»l  arrangement.  They  are  all  Invested  by  a  thin  mncans  membrane,  which  li 
more  or  less  vascular,  and  merely  a  prolongation  of  that  of  the  womb,  inmr- 
diately  beneath  which  the  morbid  growth  is  developed.  Large  cavities,  filled  with 
various  substances,  are  sometimes  seen  in  them. 

Polyps  of  the  uterus  are  most  common  in  elderly  women,  especially  sot*  »* 
have  borne  children.  Their  progress,  which  is  usually  very  Urdy,  is  charsriw- 
ized  by  vague,  irregular  pains,  and  by  more  or  less  hemorrhage,  with  a  wiiMi'f 
weight  and  fulness  in  the  pelvic  region,  vesical  trouble,  and  a  thin,  sanloo*,  frtid 
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diBchar^  The  menstmal  function  is  either  entirel;  arrested,  or  extremely 
irregalsr.  The  diagnosis  can  only  be  determined  bj  a  careful  examioation.  If 
the  tnmor  is  of  considerable  bnllc,  it  will  be  very  apt,  in  time,  to  protrude  at  the 
TiilTa.  Care  mast  be  taken  not  to  confound  a  polyp  of  the  womb  with  a  recto- 
raginal  hernia,  a  prolapsed  vagina  or  bladder,  or  on  aborted  ovum  retained  in  the 
neck  of  the  uteroa. 

The  termination  of  this  disease  is  ancertain.  In  some  cases,  the  patient  lives 
in  comparative  comfort  for  years,  while  in  others  life  is  rapidly  worn  oat  by  the 
constant  hemorrhages  that  are  so  liable  to  attend  it.  I  have  seen  nearly  half  a 
dozen  women  perish  from  this  cause.  Now  and  then,  bat  very  rarely,  an  instance 
of  spontaneoDS  ezptilsion  occurs,  followed  by  speedy  recovery. 

The  only  treatment  that  is  of  any  avail  in  uterine  polyp  is  removal,  and  the 
earlier  this  is  effected  the  more  likely  will  the  woman  be  to  make  a  good  recovery. 
The  operation  may  be  performed  by  evulsion,  ligation,  or  excision,  precisely  as 
in  polpy  of  the  nose.  When  the  tumor  is  comparatively  small,  with  a. narrow 
pedicle,  I  always  give  the  preference  to 

the  first  of  these  piethods,  as  being  both  Fig.  62i. 

safe,  easy,  and  expeditious.  The  proper 
instrument  is  a  large  lithotomy-forceps, 
with  rough,  serrated  blades,  to  insure 
a  firm  grasp.  Or,  instead  of  this,  a 
Mueeuz's  forceps,  or  stout  volsella,  may 
be  used.  When  the  tumor  is  nut  too 
large,  removal  may  be  effected  with  the 
ecraseur.  The  patient,  during  the  ope- 
ration, lies  on  the  back,  with  the  limbs 
elevated  and  well  retracted ;  and  care  is 
taken  not  to  cause  undue  displacement 
of  the  organ. 

Ligation  may  be  necessary  when  the 
tumor  does  not  yield  -to  evulsion,  or 
when  it  has  an  unusually  large  base. 
The  wire  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
long  double  canula,  and  should  be  drawn 
with  great  firmness,  so  as  to  cause  speedy 
strangulation.  Oreat  care  is,  of  course, 
taken  not  to  include  any  portion  of  tho 
uterus. 

Occasionally,  the  object  may  readily 
be  effected  with  a  stout,  well-waxed  liga- 
ture, passed  round  tho  tumor,  and  tied 
with  the  ingenious  instrument  of  Dr.  A. 
L.  Carroll,  delineated  in  fig.  624.  The 
blunt  hooks  are  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
blades,  which  operate  on  the  principle 
of  a  glove- stretcher,  and  the  knots  are 
secured  almost  with  as  much  ease  and 
rapidity,  as  when  the  parts  are  accessible 
to  the  Sngera. 

Excinion,  by  itself,  is  hardly  proper  in 
any  case,  the  great  objection  to  it  being 

its  liability  to  cause  hemorrhage.     The  Dr.  ornu'iknotuar. 

operation  may  occasionally  be  advanta- 
geously performed  after  the  polyp  has  been  partially  or  completely  strangu- 
lated by  the  ligature,  with  a  view  to  its  more  speedy  riddance.     The  most 
suitable  instrument  is  a  long,  probe-pointed  bistoury,  slightly  curved  towards 
the  extremity,  which  is  carefully  insinuated  around  the  neck  of  the  tumor. 

Most  of  the  above  procedures  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  drawing  the  morbid 
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growth  previoDBlj  dowD  into  tbe  vagina,  or  even  beyond  the  mlva,  nod  icputt- 
ing  it  from  the  walls  of  the  uterus  by  tbe  interposition  of  sponge  tents.  Occa- 
Bionatly  partial  detachment  may  be  brought  alxiut  by  tbe  intenial  use  of  ergot, 
given  for  a  few  days  before  the  operation. 

Should  hemorrhage  follow  these  operations,  it  may  nenally  be  promptly  cheeked 
by  astringents,  as  powdered  alum,  or  persulphate  of  iron,  and  a  full  anodyne,  irith 
ice  to  the  hypogastrium.  If  tbuse  means  fwl,  or  the  case  is  urgent,  reconne  is 
had  to  the  tampon. 

nSROCS  TUHDBB. 

Fibrous  tumors  of  tbe  uterus  ere  most  common  in  elderly  females,  and  they 
may  occur  either  in  its  substance,  in  its  cavity,  or  on  its  outer  surface  beneath 
the  serous  covering,  or  iu  all  these  situations,  either  simultaneously  or  snccn- 
sively,  as  in  fig.  625.  Their  shape  is  usually  spherical ;  tiieir  diameter  tirom  tbe 
size  of  a  hickory-nut  to  that  of  a  large  melon  ;  their  weight  from  a  few  ouucei  to 
upwards  of  &  hundred  pounds,  as  in  the  remarkable  cases  reported  by  the  lat« 
Dr.  Francis,  of  Xew  York;  their  structure  firm,  dense,  opaqiie,  and  of  a  light 
grayish  color,  tearing  into  strong,  concentric  fibres.  Such  growths  hare  some- 
times a  rongh,  granulated  texture,  and  not  unfrequently  they  contain  small  cavi- 
ties, filled  with  earthy  matter,  serum,  jelly,  blood,  or  pus.     In  a  fibrous  tumor  of 

Tig.  62S.  Fig.  62ft. 


BmUm  at  Sbnu  ImBor  ol  Ik*  lUiH 

tbe  nteniB  observed  by  Cksu 
Hawkins,  there  was  a  hogecytt 
which  contained  nearly  iw* 
gallons  of  fluid.  Sinilar  ei- 
antplee  have  been  described  1^ 
Hewett,  Scbnb,  and  Lee. 

Thecalcareous  matter,  wbid^ 
in  some  instances,  almost  cent- 
pletely  encases  these  morbid 
growUis,  in  tbe  form  of  a  thia. 
brittle  shell,  not  onlike  that  of 

ribiWK  Innor.  ot  tb.  .Mr...  bMb.  Ii>lw»l  «.d  wuni*!.  &n  egg,  COUsiStS  chiefly  Of  pho*- 

pbate  and  carbonate  of  Kaie, 
together  with  a  minute  quantity  of  animal  substance.  The  microseopic^  cha- 
racters of  the  fibrone  tumor  of  the  uterus  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  sketch, 
fig.  626. 

Only  one  such  tumor  may  exist  in  tbe  ntenia ;  or  ther«  may  be  a  consideniU* 
number,  perhaps  as  many  as  six,  eight,  ten,  or  a  dozen.  When  lai:ge,  thry  an 
usually  irregularly  lobulated,  or  dt?ided  by  deep  fissores ;  bloodresBeli,  oftea  ef 
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considerable  magnitude,  may  be  traced  into  their  substance.     They  manifest  no 
disposition  to  ulcerate,  to  soften,  or  to  become  malignant. 

When  seated  under  the  seroas  covering  of  the  uterus,  these  tumors  often  bang 
hj  a  very  slender  neck,  and  they  then  assume  a  pyriform  shape.  They  possess 
very  little  sensibility ;  and,  so  long  as  they  remain  small,  they  produce  no  change 
in  the  form  of  che  uterus,  or  any  local  inconvenience ;  but,  when  they  attain  a 
large  bulk,  they  often  incommode  by  their  weight,  and,  by  the  pressure  which 
they  exert  upon  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  may  seriously  interfere  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  urine  and  feces.  When  they  are  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the 
womb,  or  spring  from  its  inner  surface,  the  subjects  of  them  are  commonly  barren ; . 
or,  if  they  conceive,  the  uterine  tissue  is  unable  to  undergo  the  necessary  expan- 
sion, and  abortion  results.  Sometimes  these  tumors  are  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  womb,  from  which  they  ascend  into  the  abdomen,  where  they  may  be  moved 
about,  and  so  simulate  pregnancy,  or  ovarian  disease. 

A  good  idea  of  the  situation,  shape,  and  mode  of  attachment  of  the  fibrous 
tumor  of  the  u terns  may  be  formed  by  a  reference  to  fig.  626,  from  a  preparation 
in  Professor  Meigs's  collection. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  fibrous  growth  of  the  uterus  is  uncertain,  except  when  it 
occupies  tbe  cavity  of  the  organ,  and  projects  down  into  the  vagina,  or  beyond 
the  vulva,  when  a  careful  examination  will  generally  serve  at  once  to  reveal  its 
true  character. 

The  affections  with  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded  are  tumors  of  the 
ovaries,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  the  pelvic  cavity.  A  careless  observer  might 
possibly  mistake  it  for  pregnancy,  especially  when,  situated  in  the  direction  of 
the  median  line,  it  is  of  large  size,  rapid  in  its  development,  and  of  a  rounded, 
convex  shape.  When  the  tumor  is  extra-mural,  the  neck  and  mouth  of  the 
uterus  seldom  undergo  any  material  change,  but  the  body  is  generally,  if  not 
invariably,  more  or  less  hypertrophied,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  canal 
is  proportionately  increased  in  length  and  diameter,  the  former  often  amounting  to 
four,  five,  and  even  six  inches.  As  no  such  alterations  occur  in  ovarian  disease, 
they  constitute  facts  of  great  diagnostic  value.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the 
morbid  growth  occupies  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  the  canal  is  either  very  much 
contracted,  or  totally  obliterated,  and  the  cervix  is  also  eventually  effaced,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  latter  stages  of  pregnancy.  In  the  mural  variety  of  fibrous 
tumor  there  is  commonly  no  morbid  uterine  discharge — not  perhaps  even  any 
interruption  in  the  menstrual  function — whereas  there  always  is  when  the  tumor 
occupies  the  cavity  of  the  organ. 

When  a  fibrous  tumor  of  the  uterus  is  encysted,  the  distinction  between  it  and 
an  ovarian  tumor  must  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  The  enlargement 
thus  occasioned  may  be  very  great,  and,  if  acccompanied  by  fluctuation,  as  it 
will  be  almost  sure  to  be,  could  scarcely  fail  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  the  ex- 
istence of  ovarian  dropsy.  The  safest  guide,  in  such  an  event,  would  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  mouth,  neck,  and  canal  of  the  uterus,  which  arc  seldom  altered  in 
ovarian  disease  but  nearly  always  more  or  less  in  fibrous  growths  of  the  uterus. 

Tbe  treatment  of  fibrous  tumors  of  the  uterus  is  very  unsatisfactory.  When 
the  growth  occupies  the  cavity  of  the  organ,  and  has  a  pediculated  attachment, 
removal  may  sometimes  be  readily  effected  by  ligation  or  evulsion,  as  in  an  ordi- 
nary polyp.  When,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  imbedded  in  tbe  wall  of  the  viscus,  or 
connected  with  its  outer  surface,  the  case  may  be  regarded  as  irremediable.  An 
operation,  it  is  true,  has  now  and  then  been  performed  under  such  circumstances, 
but  the  result  has  not  been  such  as,  in  my  judgment,  to  encourage  repetition. 

When  the  growth  is  situated  in  the  uterine  cavity,  it  is  occasionally  expelled, 
and  the  woman  either  recovers,  or  dies  of  the  profuse  hemorrhage  that  ensues. 

CARCINOMA. 

Cancer  of  the  womb  presents  itself  in  two  varieties  of  form,  the  scirrhous  and 
the  encephaloid,  of  which  the  first  is  by  far  the  more  common.  Qnite  a  number 
of  diseases,  apparently  of  the  most  heterogeneous  character,  but  iu  reality  very 
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similar,  if  not  identical,  have  been  described  by  authors  under  the  Beveral  deoonii- 
nations  of  scirrhus,  fungas  hematodes,  cauliftower  excreecenceB,  corroding  nicer, 
and  carcinoma.  Scarcely  any  one  of  these  appellations  seems  to  me  to  be  well 
chosen,  as  they  have  reference  rather  to  certain  states  or  appearances  of  the  parts 
than  to  their  true  nature  and  constant  anatomical  characters.  Not  nnfreqnentlT, 
all  the  conditions  expressed  by  these  tenns  are  blended  together,  and,  even  when 
they  exist  separately,  they  have  invariably  the  same  distinctive  tendency. 

Malignant  disease,  be  it«  nature  what  it  may,  generally  begins  at  the  nedi  and 
lips  of  the  organ,  from  which  it  gradually  ascends  to  the  other  parts.  So  commoD 
is  this  mode  of  attack  that  it  was  once  supposed  to  be  invariable  in  its  occu- 
rence. Recent  observation,  however,  has  proved  that  there  are  niunorous  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  the  disease  in  many  cases  commencing  at  the  base  or  body  of 
the  viscus,  and  thence  spreadiug  downwards  towards  its  inferior  extremity.  The 
origin  of  cancer  in  the  cavity  of  the  organ  is  well  shown  in  fig.  627,  from  a  spacimn 
ia  my  collection. 

Fig.  627. 


Inclpleiil  HBor  btglnBlBg  li  th*  bodf  of  Iba  nUroa. 

In  Bcirrkua,  the  month  of  the  womb  is  usually  extremely  hard,  thick,  and 
irregular,  the  lips  being  everted,  painful  on  pressure,  and  apt  to  bleed  on  the 
slightest  touch.  After  this  state  has  continoed  for  some  time,  ulceration  ukn 
place,  a  thin,  sanious  fluid,  abundant  in  quantity,  and  highly  irritating  in  qDaliiy, 
oozes  from  the  vagina,  and  all  the  toxtures  of  the  affected  port  ore  completely 
destroyed.  The  base  and  body  of  the  uterus,  which  are  often  much  enlarged, 
also  change  their  appearance ;  they  become  hard  and  Gnn,  like  fibro-cwtilafe, 
and  are  intersected  by  dense,  grayish,  filaments,  running  in  a  radiating  directioo. 
The  annexed  cnt,  fig.  628,  copied  from  a  specimen  in  the  possession  of  Pnl««a(ir 
Meigs,  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  carcinoma  of  the  ut«mii,  b^naiBf  si 
the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  organ,  and  gradually  extending  apwardt  towards  its 
body. 

The  encepkaloid  variety  of  the  disease  generally  occurs  in  the  fonn  of  »A 
lobnlated  masses,  the  interior  of  which  contains  clots  of  fibrin,  Taiying  In  color 
and  consistence  according  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  deposited.  Their 
size  seldom  exceeds  that  of  an  orange,  but  sometimes  they  are  as  large  as  a  fatil 
head,  of  an  irregularly  globular  figure,  and  of  a  dark  brownish  complexion.  noKd 
by  the  secretion  of  melanotic  matter.  In  other  coses,  agvin,  thongh  thov  an 
rare,  the  internal  structure  is  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  composed  Msentially  of 
anastomosing  vessels,  held  together  by  cerebriform  subatonca. 
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There  ie  a  form  of  carciaoma  of  tbe  nteras,  Brst  accurately  described  by  Dr. 
John  Clark,  of  London,  under  the  name  of  caulijiower  excrescence,  occasionally, 


It  tbtnoglb  lad  u 


tboagh  rarely,  met  witb  in  tbia  country.     Ite  general  features  are  well  illastrated 
in  tbe  annexed  cut,  &g.  629,  from  Simpson.     It  ia  most  commou  after  the  age  of 
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forty,  Springs  iuvariably  from  the  month  and  neck  of  tbe  uterus,  is  rapid  in  its 
growth,  and  is  always  attended  with  a  profuse  watery  or  sero-sanguinolcnt  dis- 
cbarge, highly  fetid  and  exhausting.  The  morbid  structure  is  of  a  soft,  fungoid 
nature,  rough,  granulated,  of  a  pale  flesh  color,  very  vascular,  and  prune  to  bleed 
on  the  slightest  tonch.  As  the  mass  increases  it  dilates  the  vagina,  and  some- 
times protrudes  at  the  vulra.  Death  finally  occurs,  after  a  period  of  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  months,  frgm  constitutioaal  irritation,  or  from  the  effects  of  scrons 
and  hemorrhagic  discharge. 
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^B'  ^30.  Of  the  precise  nature  of  this  diseftse  we  are  Btil)  igBoruL 

In  general  it  is  undoubtedly  higlily  nialigaaut,  Imt  iustancM 
occur,  alttiough  they  are  very  rare,  wlicre  tfae  action  would 
seem  to  be  altogether  of  a  benign  character.  In  the  caw 
fVom  which  the  engraving,  Gg.  639,  was  taken,  the  patient  re- 
mained well  at  the  end  of  eighteen  years  after  the  renuml 
Bpiibaiui  Mn*  from  tha  °^  ^^  ^^'^^  of  ^^^  uterus  by  Dr.  Simpson.  She  made  a 
•una  Lnuar.  Tcry  rapid  recovery,  and  became  aflenrards  the  mother  of 

five  children.  A  microacopical  examination  of  the  tnmor, 
fig.  630,  revealed  an  immense  number  of  epithelial  ceils,  but  no  candale  of 
spindle-shaped  ones,  as  in  the  more  malignant  forms  of  uterine  cancer. 

Ab  carcinoma  of  the  womb,  of  whatever  form,  progrcaaea,  various  morbid 
growths  spring  from  the  ulcerated  surface,  and  fill  up  the  vagina..  These,  at 
length,  fell  ofif  by  sloughing,  and  are  either  speedily  succeeded  by  others,  or  they 
leave  a  deep,  excavat«d  sore,  with  hard  irregular  edges.  In  this  stage  of  the 
complaint,  there  are  generally  copious  discbarges  from  the  vagina,  consisting  of 
a  thin,  corroding  sanies,  scrum,  pus,  or  sero-pamlent  matter,  almost  insapport- 
ably  offensive. 

Scirrhus  of  the  utems  is  most  common  in  married  females  that  bare  bone 
children,  soon  after  the  decline  of  the  menses.  Mr.  S.  W,  Sibley,  of  Ltrndoo, 
finds  that  of  135  women  affected  with  cancer  of  the  uterus,  123  had  borne  chtldreo, 
and  12  had  not ;  making  thus  a  difference  of  86  per  cent.  Tcry  few  cases  occu 
before  forty  and  after  sixty.  Encephaloid,  on  the  contrary,  may  take  place  at 
any  period  of  life.  Of  409  cases  of  cancer  of  this  organ,  examined  by  Boiria 
and  Dug^s,  95  are  stated  to  have  broken  out  before  the  thirtieth  year,  and  the 
probabilily  is  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  were  examples  of  brain-like  carci- 
noma. 

Tfae  symploma  of  cancer  of  the  ntems  are  usaally  unmistakable  even  at  ati 
early  period  of  its  existence.  One  of  its  very  first  effects  is  hemorrhage,  noi 
slight,  but  severe,  long  continued,  and  recurring,  with  more  or  less  freqaeocy, 
tbroni^out  its  entire  progress,  becoming  gradually  more  and  more  profuK, 
especially  in  encephaloid.  It  is,  therefore,  a  phenomenon  of  gr«at  diagnostic 
valae,  particularly  in  the  inceptive  stage  of  the  affection.  The  pain  is  variable. 
Id  scirrhus  it  is  usually  sharp  and  lancinating,  darting  abont  through  the  Deigbbo^ 
iug  parts,  and  coming  on  at  in 
FI9.  G31  early  period.     In  soft  cancer,  it  ii 

comparatively  slight,  espectallj 
prior  to  ulceration,  a^r  which  it 
often  becomes  very  severe.  The 
general  health  seldom  suffers  muck 
for  several  months ;  it  then  begiu 
to  docliue.  the  patient  losing  hrr 
appetite,  flesh,  and  strength,  and 
the  countenance  ultimately  aKO- 
ming  tbat  peculiar,  sallow,  cada- 
verous aspect,  BO  characteristic  uf 
the  carcinomatous  cachexia.  Th* 
discharge)!  arc  now  also  very  pn»- 
fuise,  and  generally  so  excessivriy 
fetid  as  to  be  almost  of  themMirM 
denotive  of  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
lady. If,  however,  any  doubt  exist 
respecting  the  diagnosis,  it  viQ 
c«i.™,.i«gini.in,fin.b.i.«*„fit,.B.™,«i«,di=,  ^  prompUy  dispelled  by  a  digi- 
iatb*pr<Kiaeii<>iiarr«(<>-.»i«-n«ia>ia>ii>i*.  tal    examination.     In   the  Mrlw 

stages  of  the  diseaeo,  the  sargeoa 
will  do  well  to  explore  the  parts  both  with  the  finger  and  the  spccalom. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  morbid  action  gradually  extends  to  the  nrirli- 
boring  organs,  as  the  vagina,  rectum,  and  bladder,  the  two  latter  of  wlu«b,  oi 
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exhibited  in  Sg.  631,  are  freqoently  laid  open,  thas  adding  greatly  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  poor  patient.  Tiie  body  of  the  nteros  usually  retains  its  integrity 
longer  than  any  other  portion  of  the  organ.  After  death,  the  pelvic  viscera  are 
generally  found  to  be  more  or  less  matted  together,  and  the  lymphatic  gaugliona 
in  a  state  of  enlargement. 

The  period  at  which  carcinoma  of  the  uterus  proves  fotal,  varies.  Of  ISOcftses, 
reported  by  Dr.  J.  C.  W.  Lever,  of  London,  lOT  died  at  an  average  of  twenty 
months  and  a  quarter  from  the  invasion  of  the  malady.  The  shortest  duration 
was  three  months  ;  the  longest  five  years  and  a  half  Marriage  and  the  previous 
state  of  the  health  did  not  appear  to  bave  exercised  any  particular  influence  npon 
the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  Ireaimeni  of  cancer  of  the  womb  is  entirely  palliative.  Excision,  it  is 
true,  has  occasionally  been  advised,  and  even  some  very  daring  feats  of  this  kind 
have  been  performed,  always,  how- 
ever, eventuating  fatally,  either  on  P"g-  632. 
the  spot  from  shock  or  hemorrhage, 
or,  at  farthest,  in  a  few  months 
from  a  recnrrence  of  the  disease, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  from  a 
want  of  thorongh  removal.  The 
whole  sum  of  the  treatment  with 
the  honest  and  conscientious  prac- 
titiouer  resolves  itself  into  the 
adoption  of  measures  calculated  to 
assuage  pain,  arrest  hemorrhage, 
promote  cleanliness,  and  support 
strength.  Recnmbeucy  will  gener- 
slly  greatly  contribute  to  comfort 
When  the  morbid  mass  presents 
itself  in  the  form  of  numerous  ex- 
cresceuces,  portions  of  it  may 
often  t>e  advantageously  destroyed 
with  the  actual  cautery,  introduced 
throngh  a  wooden  speculum. 

When  the  disease  is  strictly 
limited  to  the  neck  of  the  organ, 
and  there  are  no  contra-indications, 
a.1,  for  instance,  the  existence  of 
cancer  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
an  operation  may  at  least  occa- 
sionally prolong  life  and  prevent 
suffering.  It  is  here  more  particu- 
larly that  recourse  might  advan- 
tageously be  had  to  the  use  of  the 

teraseur,    as    being    much    more       Ampa"'""'  of  ih.  onv  of  ihe  oMru  by  dhm  of  ih« 
rapid  in  its  work  than  the  ligature,     !'"'* .It!™'/.. h,  1'',".!'  ?«"""  '■'  I*"™"^'""  *Ti^ 
and  less  liable  to  be  followed  by     ibftinormaiuitumtiitpuHdcauiKi  tiiaprt  toiubuH. 
hemorrhage  than  the  knife.     The 

manner  of  performing  the  operation  may  be  easily  understood  by  a  reference  to 
Gg.  632,  from  Chassaignac. 

HYSTEBOTOMT,  OR  C.SSAREAN  SECTION. 

Varions  circumstances  may  arise  to  render  it  necessary  to  open  the  womb  and 
extract  the  child,  among  which  the  more  important  are,  deformity  of  the  pelvis, 
ruptnre  of  the  uterus  and  the  escape  of  the  child  into  the  alxlomen,  and  the  sud- 
den deaili  of  the  mother  fh>ro  accident  or  disease.  The  mortality  of  the  Ctesarean 
section  has  been  varionsly  estimated ;  thus,  some  have  placed  it  at  63  per  cent., 
while  others  bave  asserted  that  upwards  of  two-thirda  of  those  upon  wiiom  it  is 
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performed  perish.  Of  424  esses  analyzed  by  a  foreign  writer,  210,  or  nearly  odc- 
half,  died.  Yelpeau  states  that  no  successful  example  occurred  in  Paris  during 
a  period  of  forty  years,  and  in  Great  Britain  the  result  has  been  nearly  equally 
unfortunate.  Professor  Gibson  has  succeeded  twice  in  saving  both  mother  and 
child,  in  the  same  patient  Dr.  William  Byrd  Page  and  Dr.  John  Neill,  of  this 
city,  have  each  had  a  case  in  which  they  saved  the  mother,  but  not  the  child,  the 
cause  demanding  the  operation  being  rupture  of  the  uterus.  In  the  North 
American  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  July,  1859,  Dr.  W.  P.  McClelland,  of 
Iowa,  has  detailed  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  both  lives  were  preserved. 

Dr.  Fleetwood  Churchill  has  collected  the  particulars  of  28  cases  in  which  the 
CsBsarean  section  was  performed  more  than  once,  with  a  result  of  4  deaths,  8 
having  occurred  after  the  second  operation,  and  1  after  the  third.  In  20  of  the 
cases  the  children  perished.  In  one  instance  the  operation  was  performed  seven 
times,  in  another  six  times,  and  in  a  third  five  times,  upon  the  same  woman,  with 
entire  safety  in  each  to  the  offspring. 

When  hysterotomy  is  necessary,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  performing  it ;  inde- 
cision and  delay  would  inevitably  be  fatal.  The  bladder  having  been  emptied, 
and  the  woman  lying  on  her  back  with  the  uterus  well  supported  on  each  side, 
an  incision  is  carried  through  the  integuments  along  the  linea  alba,,  commencing 
just  above  the  pubes,  and  terminating  near  the  umbilicus.  The  tendinous  stme- 
ture  is  then  cautiously  divided  down  to  the  peritoneum,  which  is  next  severed  to 
the  requisite  extent  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury.  The  wall  of  the  utems  being 
now  carefully  incised,  the  exposed  membranes  are  ruptured,  either  through  tha 
vagina,  or  otherwise,  and  the  child  and  placenta  extracted.  Clearance  of  the 
pelvic  cavity  being  effected,  and  any  bleeding  vessels  secured,  the  abdominal 
wound  is  approximated  by  the  twisted  suture  and  adhesive  plaster,  and  the  case 
treated  upon  ordinary  antiphlogistic  principles,  largo  doses  of  opium  being  given 
to  control  the  bowels  and  prevent  peritonitis,  and  special  attention  being  paid  to 
the  temperature  of  the  patient's  apartment 

The  dangers  of  this  operation  are,  Ist,  shock ;  2dly,  hemorrhage ;  3dly,  peri* 
tonitis ;  4thly,  metritis ;  and,  lastly,  pyemia.  Of  147  fatal  cases,  analyzed  by 
Dr.  Charles  West,  33  perished  of  shock,  13  of  hemorrhage,  and  56  of  inflamma> 
tion  of  the  peritoneum,  or  of  this  membrane  and  of  the  uterus.  When  the  patient 
survives  the  operation  for  a  few  days,  she  may  sink  under  the  effects  of  pyemia 
or  erysipelas. 

In  regard  to  the  hemorrhage  that  follows  the  Cesarean  section,  it  may  be 
primitive  or  secondary — more  generally  the  latter — and  does  not  admit  of  tcImII 
In  some  instances  it  proceeds  from  the  incision  being  extended  into  the  placenta ; 
an  accident  which,  as  it  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  minutes,  should  always  be 
fully  guarded  against.  The  wound  in  the  uterus  is  commonly  very  slow  in 
ing,  and  has  occasionally  been  found  in  a  gangrenous  condition  aAer  death. 

SECT.  n. — ^AlTEOnONS  OF  THE  OVART. 

The  most  important  diseases  of  the  ovary,  surgically  considered,  are  infiamma- 
tion  and  various  kinds  of  tumors^  both  of  an  innocent  and  a  malignant  cfaaracttc 

INFLABfMATION. 

Inflammation  of  this  organ,  technically  called  oi^ariiia,  is  probably  a  nocii 
more  common  disease  than  is  generally  imagined.  It  is  most  liable  to  occur 
after  difficult  parturition,  provoked  abortion,  and  suppression  of  the  catamcnia, 
in  consequence  of  cold.  In  lying-in  females  it  is  generally  complicated  with 
inflammation  of  the  uterus,  Fallopian  tubes,  and  pelvic  veins,  and,  in  all  caaea.  it 
is  extremely  prone  to  extend  to  the  peritoneum. 

The  symptoms  of  ovaritis  are  usually  extremely  obscure,  a  eircnmatanoe  which 
readily  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  so  often  overlooked.  In  general, 
the  existence  of  the  lesion  may  be  inferred  when  there  is  excessive  pain  in  the 
pelvic  cavity,  deep-seated,  circumsciubedy  of  a  burning  nature,  and  aggravated 
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bj  pressure,  motion,  and  the  erect  posture.  As  the  inflammation  spreads,  the 
pain  and  tenderness  become  more  diffused,  and  the  patient  generally  lies  with  the 
limbs  well  retracted,  to  take  ofif  the  tension  from  the  abdominal  muscles.  High 
ferer  is  always  present ;  and,  if  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  rectum,  the 
orary  may  often  readily  be  detected  by  its  large  and  globular  feel. 

When  the  disease  passes  into  suppuration,  the  occurrence  is  denoted  by 
rigors,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  and  accompanied  by  throbbing  pains  and 
an  increased  sense  of  weight  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  If  the  quantity  of  pus  be  con- 
siderable, itfl  existence  may  generally  be  discovered  by  a  digital  exploration  of 
the  lower  bowel.  The  abscess  may  burst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  causing  fatal 
inflammation ;  or  it  may  send  its  contents  into  the  rectum,  vagina,  or  bladder. 
Occasionally,  again,  especially  when  the  inflammation  is  associated  with  disease 
of  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes,  the  abscess  points  in  the  groin,  or  in  the  ileo- 
inguinal  region. 

Large  accumulations  of  pus,  or  sero-purulent  fluid,  occasionally  form  in  chronic 
disease  of  the  ovary.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  reported  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  this  city, 
the  quantity  amounted  to  four  gallons.  The  disease  was  of  long  standing,  and 
the  organ  was  converted  into  a  large,. vascular  sac,  weighing  seventeen  pounds 
after  the  removal  of  its  contents. 

Ovaritis  must  almost  necessarily  be  a  dangerous  disease,  especially  when  it 
passes  into  suppuration,  owing  to  its  masked  character,  and  its  consequent  Ha- 
bilitj  to  be  overlooked  at  a  time  when  treatment  alone  can  be  of  much  service  in 
arresting  its  progress.  The  principal  remedies,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  dis- 
order, are,  venesection,  especially  if  there  is  marked  plethora ;  leeches  to  the 
faypogastrium  and  perineum,  followed  by  fomentations ;  light  diet ;  strict  recum- 
bency ;  and  the  use  of  aconite  and  morphia,  with  the  neutral  mixture.  If  there 
is  much  tenderness  of.the  abdomen,  a  large  blister  should  be  applied.  The  lower 
bowel  is  maintained  in  an  empty  condition  by  enemata,  but  purgatives  should  be 
proscribed,  as  calculated  to  aggravate  the  disease.  In  ovaritis,  consequent  upon 
the  puerperal  state,  the  vagina  should  be  frequently  washed  out  with  demulcent 
ii^jections,  medicated  with  liquid  chlorinated  soda. 

If  matter  be  detected,  it  may  be  evacuated  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
vagina,  by  means  of  a  long,  curved  trocar,  the  canula  of  which  may  be  retained 
for  a  few  days,  to  insure  patency  of  the  puncture.  If  pointing  occur  in  the  groin 
or  iliac  region,  the  opening  is,  of  course,  made  there,  but  not  until  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  sac  of  the  abscess  has  formed  firm  adhesions  to  the  surround- 
ing structures.  In  chronic  abscess,  the  matter  sometimes  escapes  spontaneously 
by  the  vagina,  or  through  an  aperture  in  the  wall  of  the  abdomen.  Should  arti- 
ficial evacuation  be  demanded,  it  may  easily  be  effected  by  a  puncture  through 
the  linea  alba. 

TUMORS. 

The  principal  innocent  growths  of  this  organ  are  the  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and 
encysted,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  either  single  or  multilocular.  Of  the  malig- 
nant, by  far  the  most  common  is  the  encephaloid ;  the  colloid,  melanotic,  and 
scirrhous  being  very  infrequent. 

The  purely  fibrous  tumor  of  the  ovary  is  uncommon ;  in  most  cases  it  occurs 
in  association  with  more  or  less  cartilaginous  matter  and  osseous  concretions. 
Its  density  is,  consequently,  very  great,  so  much  so,  as  to  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  a  mass  of  scirrhus,  thus  sometimes  deceiving  the  unwary  in  regard  to 
its  real  character.  Occasionally  cysts  of  considerable  size,  filled  with  various 
kinds  of  materials,  are  interspersed  through  its  substance.  In  cases  of  long 
standing,  the  fibrous  tissue  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  replaced  by  the  carti- 
laginous and  osseous.  The  tumor  is  of  a  whitish,  grayish,  or  drab  color,  irregu- 
larly lobulated,  of  slow  growth,  tree  from  pain,  or  nearly  so,  and  capable  of 
attaining  a  large  bulk,  often  weighing  many  pounds,  and  greatly  incommoding 
by  it«  pressure. 

The  unilocular  cyst,  or  the  simple  encysted  tumor  of  the  ovary,  is,  as  the 
name  implies,  a  single  bag,  consisting  essentially  of  the  peritoneal  and  albugi- 
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neous  tDDicB  of  the  organ,  greatly  thickened  by  iDtcrstltial  depoeits,  and  onrnpicd 
by  seroQB  fluid,  of  a  pale  straw  color,  viscid  in  ita  coneistence,  sod  composed  of 
a  large  portioD  of  albumen,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  nearly  all  converted 
into  a  solid  mass  on  the  application  of  heat.  Its  quantity  Tariea  in  differrut 
cases,  and  under  different  ei  re  urn  stances,  from  a  few  ounces  to  a  unnber  of  gal* 
Ions,  as  many  as  thirteen  having  been  removed  at  a  single  operation.  When 
the  disease  is  uf  long  standing,  the  fluid  is  oflen  remarkably  changed  in  its 
physical  properties.  Thus,  it  may  be  thick  and  ropy,  like  soft  aoap ;  green  and 
tremulous,  like  jelley  ;  or  dark  and  thick,  like  molasses.  The  cyst  ie,  M  Grct, 
very  thin,  and,  perhaps,  almost  translocent;  bnt,  as  the  disease  progresses,  it 
steadily  augments  in  thickness  and  strength,  and  erentnally  acquires  almost  s 
leathery  firmness.  Under  these  circumstances,  also,  it  generally  forma  adbesioos 
to  the  surrounding  parts,  expeciaily  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  the  bladder,  atcms, 
omentum,  and  small  intestine.  Vessels  of  considerable  size  may  be  seen  passing 
over  its  surface  and  dipping  into  its  substance. 

Of  the  causes  of  orarian  dropsy,  properly  so  called,  we  are  entirely  ignonnt ; 
it  is  often,  it  is  trae,  ascribed  to  external  iignry,  as  a  blow  or  kick  upon  the 
abdomen,  or  violence  sustained  during  parturition,  but  whether  it  is  really  ever 
produced  in  this  way  admits  of  doubt. 

Hardly  any  period  of  life,  after  puberty,  is  perhaps  entirely  exempt  from  this 
disease,  but  eicperieDce  has  shown  that  it  is  most  common  between  the  twenty- 
fifth  and  fortieth  years,  or  the  period  of  the  greatest  activity  of  the  sexual  organs. 

The  annexed  cut,  fig.  633,  represents  a  unilocular  ovarian  cyst  of  large  lixe, 
Irom  a  preparation  in  my  cabinet.     The  uterus  is  seen  to  retaio  its  natural  form 

Fig.  633. 


and  volume.  Attached  to  its  left  horn,  at  the  origin  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  U  a 
small,  globnlar  cyst,  adherent  by  a  short,  slender  pedicle,  and  entirely  ancoa- 
nected  with  the  ovary  on  that  side. 

The  muUilocular  tumor,  or  compound  cystic  growth,  of  the  ovsfr,  fig.  &SI, 
Is  composed  of  a  congeries  of  cavities  closely  connected  together,  or  devrloprd, 
as  it  were,  within  each  other,  of  variable  site  and  shape  -,  some  being  smaU,  and 
others  large,  some  round,  and  others  ovoidal,  or  more  or  less  irregular,  and  meet 
of  them  occupied  by  different  substances.  The  youngest  generally  rontain  a 
thin,  serous  fluid,  whereas  the  older  are  filled  with  a  thick,  glntiooos  material. 
resembling  jelly,  soft  soap,  suet,  honey,  molasses,  or  a  mixtnre  of  blood  and 
Starch.  The  larger  cysts  are  often  as  big  as  an  adult's  head,  and  their'walls 
are  then  frequently  from  three  to  six  lines  in  thickness,  very  strong,  and  remark- 
ably vascular.  The  multilocular  tnmor  is  usually  of  rapid  development,  and  is 
capable  of  acquiring  an  enormous  bulk,  becoming  early  united  to  the  sorroniding 
parts,  and  seriously  implicating  the  general  health.     Cases,  bovevcr,  o«Yur  ta 
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which  its  progress,  at  least  for  a  time,  is  quite  bIow.  Thus,  in  a  middle^ged 
wuinao  who  was  nnder  mj  charge  last  Bammcr,  the  disease  was  of  nearly  tweutf 
j-eare'  duration. 


la  Urftit  prXaarf  tjtt. 


The  two  forme  of  cysts  here  briefiy  described  are  sometimes  associated ;  one 
part  of  the  tumor  being  anilocalar,  the  other  multilocular.  Again,  instances 
occar  in  which  the;  contain,  as  already  intimated,  various  kinds  of  solid  matter, 
as  Bbro -cartilage,  cartilage,  and  bone.  Sometimes  they  are  occupied  by  hyda- 
tids, or  ficephalocysts,  either  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac  by  narrow, 
slender  necks,  or  flosting  about  in  seram.  Ad  ovarian  tomor  occasiniially  con- 
tains teeth,  hairs,  and  fcetal  bones,  either  in  separate  cysts,  or  enveloped  in  a 
peculiar,  saponaceous,  fatty,  or  snety  substance.  These  prodncta  now  and  then 
occur  as  a  consequence  of  generation  by  inclusion  ;  but  generally  they  are  the 
result  of  extra-uterine  conception.  Finally,  cystic  ovarian  growths,  whether 
simple  or  componnd,  are  liable  to  take  on  intlammation,  eventuating  occasionally 
in  suppnration,  or  in  the  formation  of  absceascR. 

Malignant  growths  of  the  ovary  are  very  rare.  The  most  common  is  the 
CDcephaloid ;  the  scirrhous,  colloid,  and  melanotic  being,  as  already  stated,  ex- 
tremely infrequent. 

Encepkaloid  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  in  girls  as  well  as  in  married 
women,  and  usually  runs  its  course  with  frightful  rapidity.  The  brain-like 
matter,  which  distinguishes  this  disease,  is  generally  fouud  in  small,  irregular 
masses,  inclosed  in  distinct  cysts,  of  a  fibrous  texture.  These  masses  some- 
times attain  a  very  great  magnitude.  They  are  usually  of  different  shades  of 
color,  being  of  a  pale  olive,  brownish,  or  mahogany  in  some  places,  white,  cream- 
like, or  grayish  in  others.  Branches  of  vessels  may  often  be  traced,  in  great 
numbers,  into  their  structure ;  and  not  unfrequently  they  contain  large  cysts, 
filled  with  serum,  pus,  or  sanious  fluid. 

Scirrhuit  may  occur  by  itself,  constituting  a  hard,  deuse  mass  as  large  as  a 
fist  or  even  a  child's  bead,  of  aa  irregalar  globular  shape,  of  a  whitish,  grayish, 
or  drab-colored  aspect,  and  intersected  by  a  great  number  of  membranous  fila- 
ments. The  disease  is  most  liable  to  show  itself  about  the  decline  of  the  menses, 
and  occasioaally  coexists  with  other  morbid  growths. 
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Colloid  of  the  orary,  fig.  635,  luny  occur  alone,  or  it  nut;  coexist  with  other 
morbid  products,  particalarlj  the  fibrous  aud  encephaloid ;  it  is  enable  of  attaio- 
ing  a  large  bulk,  and  SKhibits  the  same  stracture  as  iu  other  parts  of  the  body. 


Melanosis  of  this  organ  is  not  odI;  extremely  rare,  but  probably  never  ocran 
without  similar  disease  in  other  organs. 

Ovarian  dropsy  and  tumors  of  large  size  and  of  long  atonding  are  gcDenUlT 
attenifed  with  remarkable  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  The  muscln, 
from  the  great  and  constant  prcsBure  exerted  npon  them,  become  gradnall;  n- 
markably  attenuated,  and  ultimately  almost  completely  deprived  of  their  chanc- 
teristic  featurea.  In  a  case  under  my  care,  not  long  ago,  in  an  elderly  lad;  trbo 
had  suffered  from  enormous  orarian  distension  for  upwards  of  thirty^re  yrais, 
the  abdominal  muscles  were  reduced  to  mere  fibroas  membranes,  perfectly  wbite, 
and  without  any  trace,  apparently,  of  the  natural  structure.  The  diaphragm  bid 
undergone  a  similar  transformation.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  disease  b  of 
rapid  formation,  these  parts  experience  no  material  alteration,  and  the  abdomen 
may  even  be  unusually  loaded  with  fot 

The  extent  and  degree  of  the  internal  adhesions  are  variable.  Somelimea 
they  are  very  slight,  and,  in  recent  cases,  the  tumor  is  not  nnfreqnently  eniiretj 
free.  When,  however,  the  disease  is  old,  strong  and  extensive  attachments  maj 
generally  be  looked  for,  not  only  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  but  also  to  ihs 
viscera,  especially  the  bowels  and  omentum,  the  tatter  of  which  may  at  tbe 
same  time  be  remarkably  hypertrophied  and  vascular. 

Finally,  ovarian  dropsy  and  tumors  may  be  complicated  with,  or  give  rise  to, 
various  other  affections,  as  hernia,  especially  of  the  umbilicus,  hemorrhoids  and 
prolapse  of  the  rectnm,  vagina,  nteruH,  and  even  the  bladder,  as  in  a  remarkable 
case  under  my  charge  a  few  years  ago.  Such  occurrences,  which  are  most  liabls 
to  take  place  when  the  morbid  growth  ia  solid,  or  partly  solid  and  partly  Said, 
and  firmly  adherent  to  the  pelvic  viscera,  always  add  greatly  to  the  patient'i 
suffering.  In  the  case  just  adverted  to,  the  woman  was  so  oncomfort^e  that 
she  was  hardly  able  to  walk  or  sit,  and  was  constantly  annoyed  with  a  deairv  to 
pass  her  water. 

Diagnoisiii. — Tumors  of  the  ovary,  fh>m  whatever  cause  arising,  arc  KaUe  to 
be  confounded  with  various  other  affections,  of  which  the  principal  are,  ofcilei, 
tumors  of  the  uterus,  pregnancy,  and  enlargement  of  the  oueDtnm,  liver,  i^Ikb, 
and  kidney.  The  greatest  difficulty  usually  occurs  wben  the  mort>id  grovih  ii 
of  a  solid  nature. 

From  ascUe*,  cystic  tumors  of  the  ovary  are  usually  distinguishable  bj  tbt 
following  signs: — 1.  They  are  more  tense,  circumscribed,  and  prutulwranL  i. 
They  are  situated  more  to  one  side,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  pro- 
gress, whereas  in  general  dropsy  the  distension  is  equally  diffused.  3.  Thry  art 
lint  little,  if  any,  influenced  by  change  of  posture,  while  io  aoctlea  the  fluid  gnvi- 
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tatea  towards  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen  when  tbe  patient  sits  up,  and 
tuwards  the  posterior  part  when  she  lies  down.  4.  In  ovarian  dropsy  the  neck 
of  the  uterus  is  usually  drawn  up  into  the  pelvis,  perhaps  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  finger ;  in  peritoneal  effneions,  ou  the  contrary,  it  occupies  its  accus- 
tomed sitastion,  and  may  generally  be  easily  pushed  from  one  eide  to  the  other. 
Important  information  is  usually  furnished  by  the  state  of  the  general  health 
in  the  two  affections.  In  ovarian  dropsy,  especially  the  unilocular  variety,  the 
health  nearly  always  reraains  natural,  or  nearly  so,  for  a  long  time ;  whereas  in 
ascites  it  is  commonly  more  or  less  seriously  disturbed  from  the  first,  the  disease 
which  causes  and  accompanies  it  having  firmly  impressed  itself  upon  tbe  constitu- 
tion before  the  efTusion  shows  itself  To  these  circumstances  it  may  be  added 
that  ovarian  dropsy  is  usually  very  tardy  in  its  progress,  while  ascites  is  ordi- 
narily quite  the  reverse.  When  tbe  disease  is  complicated  with  abdominal  dropsy, 
the  diagnosis  may  generally  be  promptly  established  by  paracentesis.  The  ordi- 
nary situation  of  the  cystic  tnmor  of  the  ovary,  behind  the  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
is  well  shown  in  fig.  636. 

Ftg.  S36. 


Finallv,  valuable  assistance  may  commonly  be  elicited  by  a  microscopic  inspec- 
tion of  the  fluid  after  tapping.     If  the  tumor  be  ovarian,  there  will  always  be, 
especially  in  old  cases,  an  abundance  of  dis- 
integrated blood  globules,   large    granules.  Fig.  637. 
epithelial  cells,  oil  cells,  and  crystalB  of  cho-                    ^  «  • 
lesterine,  as  exhibited  in  &g.  63T.  In  ordinary 
ascites,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  generally  an 
absence  of  these  bodies. 

Tumors  of  the  uterus  may  be  mistaken 
for  ovarian,  and  conversely,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  operations       iiitro«orLt«ithinKi»»ofihs«Bid(ir»ii 
have  been  undertaken  for  morbid  growths  oTirun  miDor. 

that  were  supposed  to  be  ovarian,  but  which 

turned  out  to  be  uterine.  The  diagnosis  between  the  diseases  of  these  two  organs 
is  by  no  means  always  easy.  The  enlargement  of  tbe  ntenis  may  depend  upon 
a  solid  tumor  in  its  cavity,  its  walls,  or  upon  its  outer  sar&ce,  and  the  consequence 
may  be  that  the  organ  is  pushed  to  one  side,  thereby  closely  imitating  the  situa- 
tion of  an  ovarian  tumor,  especially  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  rendering  it  quite 
impossible  to  discriminate  betweeu  them.  As  the  disease  of  the  nterns  advances, 
however,  the  effacement  of  the  neck  of  the  organ  generally  affords  unmistakable 
eTidencG  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  not  ovarian.  In  cases  of  doubt,  the  fundus 
of  the  uteruB,  if  free  from  disease,  may  often  be  distinctly  felt  above  the  pubcs, 
npon  the  Introduction  of  the  sonnd.  A  fluctuating  tumor  of  the  uterus  is  some- 
times fbnued  by  the  retention  of  the  menstrual  fluid ;  but  its  median  situation,  its 
globular  figure,  the  absence  of  the  catameoia,  and  tbe  obliteration  of  the  month 
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of  the  organ,  will  afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  any  errors  of  diagnosis. 
Similar  changes  occur  in  dropsy  of  the  uterus  and  in  encysted  fibrous  tumon; 
while  in  physometra,  or  gaseous  accumulations,  the  remarkable  reaonance  accom- 
panying the  disease  will  always  be  characteristic  Finally,  in  ovarian  disease, 
the  uterus  generally  retains  its  natural  shape  and  size. 

Pregnancy  has  been  mistaken  for  ovarian  disease ;  such  an  accident,  however, 
can  hardly  happen  to  a  cautious,  educated  surgeon.  The  chief  signs  of  distiac- 
tion  are,  the  history  of  the  case,  as  the  morning  sickneas  and  the  absence  of 
menstruation  ;  the  median  situation  and  gradual  development  of  the  tumor;  the 
changes  in  the  breast  and  in  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  uterus ;  and,  by  and 
by,  the  discovery  of  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart  and  of  the  placenta. 

A  sarcomatous  enlargement  of  the  omentum  has  been  mistaken  for  an  ovariaa 
tumor.  The  patient,  about  to  be  operated  upon,  has  suddenly  died,  and  the  dis- 
section has  revealed  remarkable  disease  of  the  omentum,  but  none  whatever  of 
the  ovary. 

An  enlarged  liver,  spleen,  or  kidney,  or  morbid  formations  connected  with 
these  organs,  have  occasionally  led  to  errors  of  diagnosis,  and  several  instances 
have  been  reported  where,  under  such  circumstances,  the  abdomen  was  laid  open 
under  the  conviction  that  the  morbid  growth  was  a  diseased  ovary.  The  elefited 
and  lateral  situation  of  the  enlargement  or  tumor ;  its  gradual  development  fron 
above  downwards.  Instead  of  from  below  upwards,  as  in  ovarian  disease ;  the 
continuance  of  the  menstrual  function ;  and  the  natural  position  of  the  neck  of 
the  uterus,  will  generally  suffice  to  prevent  mistake.  The  history  of  the  esse 
will  also  serve  to  throw  important  light  upon  the  diagnosis ;  for  in  organic  msb- 
dies  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidney  there  are  always  symptoms  peculiar  to  the 
affections  of  each  of  Uiese  organs,  and  which,  consequently,  are  wanting  in 
ovarian  tumors. 

Finally,  inordinate  distension  of  the  abdomen  from  the  accumulation  of  gas 
and/eea/  matter  has  occasionally  been  mistaken  for  ovarian  enlargement.  Aay 
doubt,  however,  arising  ^om  such  an  occurrence,  may  readily  be  dispelled  br  ai 
efficient  cathartic. 

The  diagnosis  between  ovarian  growths  themselves  is  not  always  so  easy  as 
might  at  first  sight  appear.  The  multilocular  cyst  is  usually  distiDguisluible 
from  the  unilocular  by  the  greater  rapidity  of  its  growth;  its  more  solid  cbanc- 
ter,  one  part  feeling  hard  and  another  soft ;  by  a  sense  of  greater  weight  and 
pressure ;  by  the  more  early  failure  of  the  general  health ;  and  by  the  laarr 
marked  enlargement  of  the  subcutaneous  veins  of  the  abdomen. 

The  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  other  solid  non-malignant  tumors  may  genersllj 
be  readily  distinguished,  at  least  in  their  early  career,  by  their  lateral  situatkui, 
by  their  great  firmness  and  mobility,  by  the  tardiness  of  their  pn^^reas,  and  by  tk« 
want  of  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  which  frequently  remsuus  unaffected 
for  years.  Malignant  ovarian  tumors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  cbaracterixed  by 
the  rapidity  of  their  progress,  by  their  great  bulk,  by  the  severity  of  the  ttfcal 
suffering,  and  by  the  inroads  which  they  always  make  upon  the  coustltatioa  evm 
at  a  very  early  period  of  their  existence.  In  encephaloid  growths  the  suriace  of 
the  abdomen  is  generally  knobby,  or  very  irregular,  being  hard  and  firm  at  one 
point,  doughy  and  semi-solid  at  another,  and,  perhaps,  elastic  and  flncluatinfr  at 
a  third.  The  disease,  in  its  latter  stages,  is  always  accompanied  by  great  enlars^* 
ment  of  the  subcutaneous  veins. 

The  presence  of  adhesions  between  the  tnmor  and  the  surrounding  parts  may 
generally  be  inferred  by  the  want  of  mobility  of  the  morbid  masSt  as  dctermiod 
by  the  variation  of  the  patient's  posture,  a  careful  digital  examination,  and  lif 
effects  of  a  full  inspiration,  during  which,  if  the  tumor  be  non-adherent.  it  t» 
sensibly  depressed  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm. 

Progress. — The  progress  of  ovarian  tumors  is  extremely  variable.  In  thff 
benign  forms,  it  is  often  remarkably  slow,  causing  hardly  any  suffering,  eltber 
local  or  constitutional.  Hence,  the  patient  often  lives  in  comparative  comifort  for 
years  together,  and  may  even  bear  children,  though,  in  general,  abortiua  uIm 
place  if  pregnancy  occurs,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  uterus  to  txpandy  av  as 
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to  accommodate  itself  to  the  gradual  growth  of  the  child.  In  most  cases,  how- 
erer,  she  suffers  great  iDconvenience  and  annoj^nce,  and  ultimately  dies  ex- 
hausted, either  from  the  drain  upon  her  system,  or  from  constitutional  irritation. 
The  multiloeular  tumor  is  always  a  more  serious  disease  than  the  unilocular,  or 
fibrous ;  while  the  encephaloid  pursues  a  most  rapid  and  unrelenting  course, 
death  usually  occurring  within  from  ten  to  fifteen  months  from  the  invasion  of 
the  malady. 

In  the  simple  encysted  tumor,  the  sac  is  sometimes  ruptured,  either  spontane- 
ously, or  accidentally ;  occasionally  followed  by  a  radical  cure,  especially  when 
the  tumor  is  small,  but  very  frequently  also  by  death.  Thus,  of  72  cases  of  this 
kind  collected  by  Mr.  Tilt,  32,  or  nearly  one-half,  perished  from  peritonitis. 

When  a  spontaneous  cure  is  effected,  the  water  escapes  through  the  Fallopian 
tube,  Tagina,  bowel,  bladder,  umbilicus,  or  wall  of  the  abdomen.  In  a  case  men- 
tioned to  me  by  Dr.  Pepper,  an  enormous  ovarian  tumor,  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing, emptied  itself  through  the  bladder.  The  lady,  feeling  a  desire  to  relieve 
herself,  filled  in  rapid  succession  six  large  chamber  pots  with  fluid;  the  swelling 
immediately  subsided,  and  a  cure  gradually  followed.  In  another  case  reported 
to  me  by  Dr.  T.  P.  Gibbons,  the  water  apparently  escaped  through  the  Fallo- 
pian tube.  The  woman,  who  was  fifty-two  years  old,  woke  up  suddenly  one 
night,  and  found,  to  her  surprise,  her  bed  completely  deluged  with  fluid.  The 
tumor  gradually  decreased,  but  subsequently  refilled,  until  it  had  attained  a 
greater  bulk  than  before.  At  the  end  of  about  twelve  months,  however,  it  again 
gave  way,  and  the  discharge  now  continued  until  all  trace  of  the  disease  had 
disappeared.  I  have  the  notes  of  two  cases  in  which  the  tumor  emptied  itself 
through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.     In  one  the  cure  was  permanent. 

In  a  case  of  this  disease,  in  a  young  lady  of  twenty-four,  whom  I  saw  with 
Dr.  Joseph  H.  Wythes,  the  tumor  had  established  a  communication  between  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder  and  the  descending  colon,  eventuating  in  the  formation  of 
a  stercoraceous  fistule.  After  much  suffering  and  annoyance,  the  opening  in  the 
abdomen  finally  closed,  but  death  occurred  three  months  subsequently  from  an 
attack  of  typhoid  fever.  On  dissection,  the  ovarian  cyst,  of  an  oval  shape,  and 
about  five  inches  in  diameter,  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  a  large  mass  of  sebace- 
ous matter,  intermixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  hair  and  two  irregular  pieces  of 
bone,  studded  with  ^ell  formed  teeth. 

TREATMENT 

Medical  treatment  exerts  but  little,  if  any,  direct  influence  upon  the  progress 
and  termination  of  ovarian  disease  of  any  kind.  A  cure,  it  is  true,  has  occa- 
sionally been  effected  in  unilocular  dropsy  of  this  organ,  but  the  occurrence  is  so 
extremely  infrequent  that  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  a  law  whose 
general  operation  is  opposed  to  such  a  result. 

The  remedies  upon  which  the  greatest  reliance  has  hitherto  been  placed  are 
the  different  preparations  of  iodine,  as  LugoPs  solution  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
given  in  moderate  doses,  three  times  daily,  and  the  ointment  of  iodide  of  lead, 
and  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  applied  freely  to  the  tumid  abdomen,  at  least 
twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Pressure  has  also  been  highly  recommended, 
but,  although  I  have  frequently  tried  it,  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  afforded 
any  good  in  my  hands,  and  the  same  remark,  in  fact,  is  true  of  everything 
else  that  I  have  ever  used  in  the  way  of  general  and  local  medication.  Mercury, 
carried  to  gentle  and  persistent  ptyalism,  has  been  employed  in  numerous  in- 
stances without  any  benefit 

The  treatment,  as  far  as  surgical  interference  goes,  may  be  divided  into  pallisr 
live  and  radical ;  the  former  consisting  of  occasional  tapping,  to  take  off  the 
weight  and  pressure  of  the  fluid  from  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  viscera ;  and 
the  latter  in  the  removal  of  the  tumor,  or,  if  it  be  encysted,  in  the  Injection  of 
certain  fluids,  or  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  its  walls,  with  a  view  to  the  oblitera- 
tion of  its  cavity. 

Tapping, — Tapping  of  the  unilocular  form  of  ovarian  dropsy  is  frequently 
Voi«.  II.— 55 
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required  with  a  view  to  palliation ;  bnt  it  should  not,  u  a  general  nle,  be  per* 
formed  bo  long  aa  the  patieift  is  comparatirely  comfortable,  experience  bating 
shown  that  when  it  has  once  been  done  it  will  usnalljr  have  to  be  done  soon  ^^aia. 
I  am  acquainted  with  an  instance,  in  which  the  cyst,  however,  ii  comtuned  with 
a  solid  tamor,  where  the  operation  has  been  perTonned  npwards  of  sixty  tiaei 
in  lees  than  a  year,  the  quantity  of  Said  removed  at  each  operation  being  bam 
four  to  eight  quarts.  The  patient  will  usaally  be  likely  to  get  on  best  after  tap- 
ping when  the  cyst  is  perfectly  simple,  or  when  it  is  associated  witb  a  stadonaiy 
fibrous  tumor  of  small  size. 

In  a  case  upon  which  I  operated  for  Professor  Meigs,  in  October,  1S56,  pitv 
centesis  had  been  performed  twenty-seven  years  previously,  and  yet  the  genenl 
health  had  all  along  been  excellent  Twelve  months  after  this  the  patint 
desired  to  be  again  tapped,  bnt  this  I  declined  doing,  and  she  bore  her  bordea 
until  the  spring  of  1860.  The  operation  was  repeated  in  May,  1862,  thrice  io 
1863,  and  once  in  March,  1864.  She  died,  completely  exhanated,  tlte  foUowing 
April,  aged  seventy-one.  The  quantity  of  flnid  drawn  off  during  this  time  wm 
sixty-nine  gallons,  generally  of  a  dark  color,  highly  coagnlable,  and  of  the  tern- 
perature  of  98".  The  sac,  which  was  unilocular  and  extremely  thin,  with  a  nrj 
narrow  pedicle,  contained  after  death  five  gallons.  The  only  imM>nveni»ce  that 
this  lady  experienced  during  the  seven  years  and  a  half  of  my  attendance  ofim 
her  was  of  a  mechanical  character,  growing  out  of  the  immense  site  of  ,i1m 
abdomen  interfering  with  exercise,  good  looks,  and,  at  times,  witb  respiTattoa. 
Her  general  health  was  usaally  most  excellent  Altogether  she  lived  apwardiof 
thirty-four  years  from  the  time  of  the  first  operation. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  this  case  was  the  existence  of  thoonods 

of  little  buds  or  vegetations  upon  the  inner  enrfitce  of  the  sac,  reaemblinf  vciy 

much  the  granulations  of  a  healing  ulcer  of  the  skin.     They  were  of  a  rouMM 

or  ovoidal  hgure,  extremely  tu- 

Flg.  638.  cnlar,  and  of  a  beaatifot  florid 

color.     In  stxe  tbey  varied  turn 

that  of  a  clover  seed  to  that  of  a 

large  pin  head.    The  microeoopi- 

cat  appearances  of  these  vcgft*- 

tions  are  well  illustrated  in  6%. 

638,    from    a    drawing    by  Dr. 

Packard. 

In  general,  the  wiUcr  npidlf 
reaccumalates  after  tap]M&g,  de- 
spite all  that  caa  be  done  to  pi*- 
vent  it  In  most  of  the  cases  is 
which  I  have  performed  it,  tbe  !>• 
mor  was  nearly  as  large  in  thrMor 
four  w«eks,  and  KiiBetiraes  n«B 
at  the  end  of  a  fortoight  m  ■> 
the  time  of  the  operation.  In 
consequence  of  tbe  ateady  drain 
thus  estaUished,  tbe  patient  pa- 
erally  rapidly  declinas  in  flnh  aad 
^  .         strength,  anid  en  lonir  din  tan- 

Hub.  itae  DDciti  iiidniiiiHWDiBctiidMiBct:  c,ideueh*«  Qowever,  an  extTaaramaiTesi<(f- 
Mil ;  <!,  iiMubtd  DBcut.  tion  occurA.     Tbofl,  in  the  nJ*- 

brated  case  ot  HartlDeau.  para- 
centesis was  performed  eighty  times  in  twenty-five  years,  tbe  entire  qnaMiiy  nf 
water  removed  being,  in  round  numbers,  eight  hundred  ud  tweiAy-nGie  gaUoK 
The  largest  amount  of  fluid  evacuated  at  any  one  operation  was  fifty-four  quartt. 
Temporary  relief  occasionally  follows  tapping  in  tbe  OoltikMiiiar  variety  ef 
ovarian  dropsy,  even  when  the  quantity  of  water  that  escapea  li  ouaipantlveJj 
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The  best  point  for  perfonning  the  operation  is  the  site  of  ordinary  paracente- 
sis ;  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  similar  posture,  with  the  same  precaution  as  to 
the  support  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  most  suitable  instrument  is  the  common 
large,  round  trocar.  When  the  tumor  occupies  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  care 
must  be  taken  to  puncture  it  external  to  the  conrse  of  the  epigastric  arterj, 
otherwise  this  vessel  might  be  wounded,  and  the  patient  die  of  hemorrhage. 
The  operation  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  performed  at  the  umbilicus, 
which,  when  the  tumor  is  large,  and  of  long  standing,  often  presents  a  pouting 
appearance,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  straight  muscles.  In  a  case 
under  my  observation  not  long  ago,  the  patient,  a  highly  respectable  lady,  was 
in  the  habit  of  tapping  herself  here  with  an  ordinary  thumb  lancet  whenever 
she  suffered  more  than  usual  oppression.  Sometimes,  again,  the  puncture  may 
be  made  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  which,  as  stated  elsewhere, 
is  often  sensibly  protruded  before  the  accumulated  fluid. 

When  tapping  is  performed  in  the  multilocular  variety  of  dropsy,  the  puncture 
should  be  made  in  the  most  prominent  and  fluctuating  part  of  the  tumor.  If 
one  cyst  does  not  yield  the  requisite  supply,  another  is  opened,  an  eye  being 
always  had  to  the  situation  of  the  epigastric  artery. 

When  the  operation  is  over,  the  abdomen  should  be  firmly  compressed  by 
means  of  a  thickly-folded  cloth  and  a  broad  bandage,  in  the  hope  of  preventing 
earlv  reaccumulation.  The  effect  should  be  steadily  maintained  for  several 
weeks,  and  should  be  aided  by  attention  to  the  diet,  bowels,  and  urinary  secre- 
tion. 

Simple  tapping  is  by  no  means  always  a  safe  operation.  Of  117  cases  reported 
by  Kiwisch,  Lee,  and  Yelpeau,  16  perished  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours ; 
nearly  as  many  within  the  first  month ;  and  a  still  greater  number  during  the 
first  year.  I  have  myself  never  met  with  this  accident,  except  in  one  instance, 
although  I  have  performed  the  operation  quite  a  number  of  times.  But,  even  in 
that  ease,  death  was  attributable,  not  to  the  operation,  but  to  the  imprudence 
and  obstinacy  of  the  patient ;  for,  despite  my  most  earnest  remonstrance,  she 
went  home,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles,  on  the  third  day  after 
ahe  was  tapped,  and  died  a  short  time  after  from  peritonitis. 

Death  has  occasionally  been  produced  by  the  perforation  of  a  large  venous 
trunk,  ramifying  on  the  surface  of  the. cyst;  and  an  instance  has  been  related  by 
Scanzoni,  in  which  fatal  hemorrhage  was  caused  by  the  wound  of  a  vessel  of  an 
adherent  omentum. 

Tapping  has  occasionally  been  combined  with  the  permanent  retention  of  the 
eanula,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  excite  inflammation  in  the  sac,  and  thus  cause 
obliteration.  Le  Dran,  who,  in  lt36,  was  the  first  to  employ  this  procedure,  has 
published  two  interesting  cases  of  cure  by  it ;  and  in  modem  times  it  has  also 
occasionally  succeeded,  although  in  quite  a  number  of  instances  it  has  proved 
fifttal,  either  from  peritonitis  or  constitutional  irritation.  Recamier  and  Kiwisch 
have  proposed  to  perform  the  operation  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina. 

A  core  has  sometimes  followed  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  sac,  drawn  out 
through  a  small  wound  in  the  linea  alba ;  the  rest  of  the  sac  being  either  secured 
to  the  edges  of  the  external  opening,  or  permitted  to  sink  into  the  pelvis.  The 
procedure,  however,  is  one  of  much  hazard,  as  it  is  generally  succeeded  by 
violent  inflammation  and  death.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  that  have  been  thus 
treated  have  perished,  so  that  the  operation  is,  perhaps,  more  fatal  than  even 
ovariotomy  itself. 

Iiyectiims. — ^Attempts  at  a  radical  cure  by  iigections  have  occasionally  been 
mada  Some  years  ago,  the  operation  was  quite  the  fashion,  and  was  only 
arrested  by  its  want  of  success,  or,  rather,  by  its  mortality,  which  was,  on  the 
whole,  proportionately  very  large.  Even  in  many  of  the  cases  that  were  reported 
as  snceessful,  <he  dropsy  eventually  returned,  and  soon  attained  its  former  height 
The  favorite  article  for  injecting  the  sac  was  the  tincture  of  iodine,  sometimes 
pare,  but  more  generally  considerably  diluted,  and  introduced  in  quantities  vary- 
ing from  one  to  six  or  eight  ounces,  according  to  the  size  and  age  of  the  cyst. 
As  might  have  been  supposed,  the  operation  was  often  followed  by  severe  iuflam- 
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mation,  leading  to  copious  ^ero-sanguinolent  effosion,  and  not  nnf^aently 
extending  to  the  peritoneum.  It  must  be  evident  that  snob  a  procedare  is  chiellj 
applicable  to  small  and  recent  ovarian  cysts,  but  even  here  we  should  hesitate  a 
good  while  before  resorting  to  it. 

The  only  statisticSy  on  a  large  scale,  of  this  operation,  are  those  furnished  a 
few  years  ago  by  Yelpeau,  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  they  are  relitbk 
They  embrace  130  cases,  of  which  64  were  cured,  30  died,  and  36  were  temporariij 
ameliorated.  It  is  proper  to  add  that,  in  20  out  of  80  patients  who  died,  the 
injection  was  associated  with  the  retention  of  the  canula  in  the  sac  for  a  length- 
ened period,  with  a  view  of  facilitating  drainage ;  a  procedure  which  no  doabC 
considerably  enhanced  the  danger  of  the  operation.  Boinet  has  reported  i5 
cases,  in  34  of  which  the  cyst  was  simple,  and  in  11  compound.  Of  the  ibrmer 
31  were  cured,  and  3  died,  while  of  the  latter  there  were  6  failures,  and  6  deaths. 
In  4  cases  treated  in  this  way  by  Scanzoni,  the  result  in  every  one  was  fatal,  aod 
the  mortality  in  the  hands  of  several  other  practitioners  has  been  almost  as  great 
Dr.  Simpson,  on  the  contrary,  states  that  he  has  lost  only  1  patient  out  of  up- 
wards of  40  after  this  operation.  My  conviction,  nevertheless,  is  that  iodine 
injections,  however  careAilly  performed,  are  draught  with  danger,  and  that,  althoagh 
they  may  occasionally  be  productive  of  temporary  benefit,  they  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  followed  by  a  permanent  cure. 

The  injection  may  be  performed  with  an  ordinary  gum-elastic  bag,  provided 
with  a  long  narrow  nozzle  and  a  stop-cock,  the  contents  of  the  sac  having  pre> 
viously  been  thoroughly  evacuated  with  a  long  trocar  and  canula.  The  quaatilj 
of  fluid  to  be  introduced  must  vary,  according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  toiMr, 
from  two  to  eight  ounces,  which  may  either  be  left  in  the  sac,  or,  if  productive 
of  severe  pain,  be  partly  withdrawn.  The  officinal  tincture  of  iodine,  diluted  with 
from  two  to  eight  parts  of  alcohol,  is  the  most  suitable  preparation.  The  danger 
of  the  operation  will  be  materially  diminished  if  the  injection  be  withheld  until 
the  second  tapping,  performed  within  a  short  time  after  the  first,  as  this  afank 
the  sac  an  opportunity  of  shrinking.  The  abdomen  should  be  well  kneaded  in 
order  to  bring  the  fluid  in  contact  with  every  part  of  the  sac,  and  care  takea 
that  no  air  is  admitted.  When  the  operation  is  over,  the  puncture  is  dosed  wiih 
adhesive  plaster,  supported  by  a  large  compress  and  a  broad  bandage.  The 
after-treatment  must  be  strictly  antiphlogistic. 

Ovariotomy, — ^Extirpation  of  the  unilocular  ovarian  cyst  has  often  beei 
attempted ;  sometimes  successfully,  at  other  times  with  a  fatal  result,  the  prectM 
ratio  of  mortality  not  having  been  determined  by  any  reliable  statistics.  8iicli 
an  operation,  it  appears  to  me,  is  only  justifiable,  as  a  general  role,  in  the  eveat 
of  rapid  reaccumulation  after  tapping,  attended  with  gfradually  incraaaing  pros- 
tration, rendering  it  certain  that  the  case,  unless  speedily  relieved,  must  inevit- 
ably end  fatally.  Under  such  circumstances,  no  conscientious  sui^geon  thcM 
hesitate  to  interfere ;  if  the  result  is  unfortunate,  life  is  deetrujed  oalj  a  little 
sooner  than  it  otherwise  would  be ;  if  successful,  the  surgeon  achieves  a  real 
triumph.  In  the  more  ordinary  cases,  the  patient  may  be  made  oomfortable  by 
occasional  tapping  and  attention  to  the  general  health. 

When  tapping  is  of  no  avail,  and  the  case  is  steadily  progressing  from  had  to 
worse,  the  tumor  not  only  seriously  interfering  with  respiration,  but  actnaOy 
imperilling  life,  the  only  resource  is  extirpation;  an  operation  whose  merits, 
however,  are  far  from  being  fully  settled,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  instaneei 
in  which  it  has  been  employed.  That  the  operation  has  been  wantonly  perfbnned, 
in  the  hope  of  acquiring  temporary  eclat,  is  unquestionable,  and  that  much  tacti- 
fice  of  life  has  been  the  consequence  is  equally  true.  But  this  ia  an  abuse  of 
ovariotomy,  not  a  right^use  of  it,  which  it  shares  in  common  with  every  one  ct 
the  great  operations  of  surgery.  Ignorance,  stupidity,  oovetousness,  and  selfish- 
ness are  peculiar  to  no  pursuit  My  opinion  has  always  been  tfiat  extirpatloo 
of  the  ovary  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  not  only  justifiable,  but  imperatxvtiy 
necessary ;  and,  I  must  confess,  I  have  no  sympaUiy  with  those  who  condema 
this  operation,  and  yet,  almost  in  the  same  breata,  approve  of  tlie  removal  sif  an 
ulcerated  cancerous  breast,  or  a  jaw  bone  affected  with  enoepliidoidy  in  the  bops, « 
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is  alleged,  of  enabling  the  poor  patient  to  eke  ont  a  few  short  months  of  a  miser- 
able existence.     Consistency  is  a  virtae  in  sargerj  as  it  is  in  everTthing  else. 

The  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  ovariotomy  consists,  not  in  its  performance, 
bat  in  knowing  when  it  is  absolotely  indicated.  That  there  are  cases  of  disease 
which  do  not  admit  of  the  use  of  the  knife,  all  educated,  honest,  and  reflecting 
surgeons  are  agreed.  One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  success  grows  out  of  the 
difficulty,  if  not  utter  impossibility,  in  many  cases,  in  arriving  at  a  correct  diag- 
nosis, no  matter  what  pains  maj  be  taken  in  the  investigation.  Hence,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  at  least  three-tenths  of  the  cases  that  have  been  subjected  to 
the  knife,  the  operation  had  to  be  abandoned,  while,  in  quite  a  number  of  others, 
no  ovarian  tumor  of  any  kind  was  found.  No  man  should  be  so  fool-hardy  as  to 
operate  in  the  dark,  or  at  a  venture,  in  the  hope  that  the  issue  may  be  success- 
ftil,  when  he  has  no  positive  assurance  as  to  the  character  of  the  disease  for 
the  relief  of  which  he  is  about  to  assail  a  human  being.  The  following  are  the 
circumstances  which,  it  seems  to  me,  would  render  ovariotomy  proper : — 

Ist  Simple  cysts,  attended  with  rapid  reaccumulation  after  repeated  tapping, 
and  a  regular,  steady,  downward  tendency,  rendering  it  probable  that,  if  relief  be 
not  soon  affonled,  the  disease  will  prove  fatal. 

2d.  Multilocular  cysts,  steadily  progressive,  but  without  strong  adhesions,  and 
accompanied  by  gradual  decline  of  health  and  strength. 

3d.  Solid  tumors,  of  a  non-malignant  nature,  whether  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  or 
osseous ;  especially  when  they  are  rapidly  increasing  in  size,  or  have  already 
attained  a  large  bulk,  and  are  attended  with  ascites  and  more  or  less  disorder 
of  the  general  health ;  provided,  of  course,  that  there  are  no  serious  adhesions. 
In  this  category  may  be  included  those  tumors  of  the  ovary  which  are  caused  by 
extra-uterine  fcetation  and  by  conception  by  inclusion,  particularly  when  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  patient  will  perish  unless  assisted  in  this  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  should  consider  an  operation  as  unjustifiable,  1st,  when 
the  tumor,  whatever  may  be  its  structure,  is  strongly  and  extensively  adherent ; 
2dly,  when  the  disease,  from  neglect,  mismanagement,  or  other  causes,  has  been 
productive  of  such  a  degree  of  exhaustion  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the 
patient  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  shock  of  the  operation ;  8dly,  when  the  tumor 
is  unequivocally  of  a  malignant  nature ;  and,  4thly,  when  it  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  diagnosis,  especially  after  having  made  an  exploratory 
incision. 

No  operation,  of  course,  is  proper  when  there  is  serious  organic  disease  of 
other  organs,  as  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  or  kidneys.  The  existence  of  albuminuria 
is  a  positive  contra-indication  to  interference,  and  a  similar  rule  is  applicable  to 
extreme  depression  of  spirits.  No  operation  should  be  undertaken  during  the 
prevalence  of  an  epidemic. 

Some  preliminary  treatment  is  generally  proper,  but  this  should  not  be  carried 
too  far,  otherwise  it  may  prove  prejudicial.  The  secretions  should  always  be 
carefully  corrected ;  and,  if  the  patient  is  debilitated,  she  should  be  subjected  for 
at  least  a  fortnight  to  the  use  of  tonics,  especially  quinine  and  iron.  Women  in 
robust  health  do  not  bear  the  operation  as  well  as  those  whose  system  has  become 
accustomed  t!o  suffering,  which  thus  establishes  a  certain  degree  of  tolerance  to 
the  employment  of  the  knife. 

The  operation  of  ovariotomy  is  of  American  origin,  having  been  first  performed 
in  December,  1809,  by  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell,  of  Kentucky.  The  patient,a 
married  woman,  the  mother  of  several  children,  recovered  without  an  untoward 
symptom,  surviving  the  operation  thirty-two  years.  The  tumor,  partly  solid  and 
partly  fluid,  weighed  twenty-two  pounds  and  a  half.  Until  recently  it  was  gene- 
rally imagined  that  this  operation  had  been  devised  and  first  practised  in  11 7  6 
by  L'Aumonier,  of  Rouen ;  but  in  my  Report  on  Kentucky  Surgery,  presented 
to  the  KentuAiy  State  Medical  Society  in  1852,  I  clearly  showed  that  the  case 
of  the  French  surgeon  was  one  simply  of  abscess  of  the  ovary  and  the  Fallopian 
tube,  occurring  in  a  prostitute  consequent  upon  parturition.  For  the  purpose 
of  aflfbrding  (tee  vent  to  the  purulent  fluid,  which  had  for  some  time  escaped  by 
the  vagina,  an  incision,  four  inches  in  length,  was  made  along  the  lower  edge 
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of  the  external  oblique  mnscle,  when,  the  diseased  parts  being  separated  torn 
each  other,  the  oyary  was  removed.  The  organ,  whidi  was  encysted,  was  about 
the  Yolnma  of  an  egg^  and  of  great  hardness. 

It  is  belieyed  that  Dr.  McDowell  performed  the  operation  of  oyariotomy  alto- 
gether aboat  thirteen  times.  His  first  three  cases  were  pnblidied  in  the  seventh, 
and  the  last  two  in  the  ninth,  volume  of  the  Philadelphia  Eclectic  Repertofj. 
Of  these  cases,  three  recovered,  one  perished  of  peritonitis,  and  the  other  remained 
well  for  nearly  five  years,  when  the  tumor,  which  had  been  tapped,  hot  whick  it 
was  found  impossible  to  extirpate  on  account  of  its  firm  adhesions,  recommenced 
growing,  and  gradually  regained  its  former  bulk.  In  three  other  cases,  of  which 
I  have  collected  the  particulars,  the  operation,  in  one,  was  perfectly  successM, 
while  in  the  other  two  it  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  impossilHlity  of 
detaching  the  morbid  growth. 

The  operation,  as  now  practised,  is  performed  at  the  middle  line  of  the  abdo* 
men,  either  by  the  long  or  short  incision,  as  it  is  termed,  the  choice  dependtsg 
upon  the  nature  of  the  case,  especially  the  size  of  the  tumor,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  adhesions.  McDowell,  in  his  first  case,  made  his  incision  on  the  IcA 
side,  some  distance  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  straight  muscle,  its  length  behig 
nine  inches.  Subsequently,  he  cut  through  the  linea  alba,  and  this  is  the  plaee 
now  universally  selected  for  the  operation,  the  patient  lying  upon  her  back  on  a 
table,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  well  elevated,  and  the  feet  resting  on  a  high  diair. 
The  bowels  and  bladder  are  thoroughly  emptied  as  a  preliminary  step.  Doriag 
the  operation  the  patient  is  kept  perfectly  warm.  The  superficial  incision,  com- 
roencing  just  above  the  pubes,  is  made  with  an  ordinary  scalpel,  and  extends 
through  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue.  The  linea  alba  is  then  pierced*  when,  a 
probe-pointed  bistoury  being  inserted,  the  wound  is  enlarged  to  any  extent  that 
may  be  d^med  necessary.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  carried  as  high  up  m 
the  xiphoid  cartilage.  No  vessels  are  divided  in  this  stage  of  the  opefaUou. 
The  tumor,  if  perfectly  loose,  is  now  separated  at  its  pedide,  prevtoasly  sa^ 
rounded  with  a  stout,  well- waxed  ligature,  drawn  very  tightly,  and  secored  with 
three  knots,  when  the  ends  are  twisted  together  and  brought  oat  at  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  wound.  If  the  pedicle  is  very  larg^,  it  will  be  well  lo  piefve  it 
with  a  needle  armed  with  a  double  ligature,  one  of  which  is  then  tied  on  each 
side.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  this  respect,  otherwise,  the  thread  slip- 
ping off  prematurely,  the  patient  may  perish  from  hemorrhage*  Occasionaflj  U 
becomes  necessary  to  include  the  Fallopian  tube  in  the  ligature,  owing  to  its 
intimate  connection  with  the  ovary.  The  separation  of  the  pedide  is  aometOBes 
effected  with  the  ^raseur,  the  first  operation  of  the  kind  having,  I  believe,  beci 
performed  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Atlee.  It  does  not  always,  however,  afford  oooiplels 
immunity  against  hemorrhage ;  and  for  this  reason  the  ligature  should  genmllj 
have  the  preference. 

If  the  tumor  is  adherent,  the  attachments  must  be  broken  np  with  the  fingcn^ 
the  knife  being  used  only  when  they  are  so  strong  as  to  refuse  to  yield  in  \hk 
way.  The  instrument,  however,  must  be  employed  warQy ;  chiefly,  indeed,  far 
the  division  of  narrow,  slender  bands  ;  for,  if  the  adhesions  are  onosiially  fim 
and  extensive,  such  a  procedure  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  c<^ioiia  hetiioi>- 
rhage,  and  violent,  if  not  destructive,  peritonitis. 

The  operation  may  generally  be  greatly  facilitated,  espeeiaDy  if  the  tumor  is 
unusually  bulky,  by  letting  out  some  of  its  contents,  with  the  knife,  or,  what  is 
preferable,  a  large  trocar  and  canula,  as  may  always  easily  be  done  when  tbcj 
are  of  a  fluid  character,  care  being  taken  that  none  escapes  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  The  bowels,  during  the  dissection,  should  be  careftiDy  protected  by 
an  assistant,  and,  if  necessary,  kept  warm  with  flannel  wmng  oot  of  water. 

The  extirpation  being  completed,  the  bleeding  arrested,  and  any  fidd  that 
may  have  fallen  into  the  pelvic  cavity  removed  with  the  spongi,  the  ligaioit 
attached  to  the  pedicle  is  brought  out  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  thr  edges 
of  which  are  next  to  be  approximated  by  numerous  points  of  the  twisted  stttnf^ 
the  pins  being  carried  close  down  to  the  peritoneum,  in  order  that,  in  the  ev^mt 
of  recovery,  Uie  woman  may  afterwards  not  be  the  sul^eet  of  htnila    Loag 
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adhesive  strips  should  be  stretched  across  the  intervals  of  the  pins,  nearly  roand 
the  abdomen,  which  should  be  still  further  supported  with  a  compress  and  a 
bandage.  To  avoid  irritation,  Mr.  Handyside,  in  1846,  carried  the  ligature 
through  the  recto-vaginal  cul-de-sac  into  the  vagina,  and  a  similar  procedure 
has  since  occasionally  been  pursued  by  other  surgeons. 

But  the  most  approved  mode  of  disposing  of  the  pedicle  is  to  dispense  with 
the  ligature  altogether,  and  to  bring  it  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  fixing 
it  there  by  means  of  a  clamp, 

as  originally  suggested   by  Fig.  639. 

Mr.  Duffin.  The  instrument, 
as  shown  in  fig.  689,  consists 
of  two  parallel  plates  of  steel, 
thinly  gilded,  jagged  on  the 
inner  surface,  and  famished 
with  a  screw  at  each  extrem- 
ity, so  as  to  admit  of  firm, 
equable  compression  through- 
out. Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  drag  the  uterus ;  and 
hence,  if  the  pedicle  is  very 
short,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
leave  a  little  of  the  cyst,  in 
order  that  the  parts  may  be 
the  more  readily  drawn  out 
and  secured  by  the  clamp.  Or,  instead  of  using  the  clamp,  the  pedicle  may 
be  fastened  above  the  pubes  with  the  pins  employed  in  uniting  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  as  adopted  in  a  successful  case  of  ovariotomy,  in  1860,  by  Dr.  Byford, 
of  Chicago.  Another  valuable  improvement  in  this  operation,  and  one  which 
greatly  conduces  to  recovery,  is  the  substitution  of  the  metallic  for  silk  ligatures. 

The  woman  is  now  carried  to  bed,  with  her  head  and  limbs  elevated,  to  pre- 
vent tension  of  the  abdomen,  a  jug  filled  with  hot  water  is  applied  to  the  feet,  and 
a  full  dose  of  morphia — by  which  I  mean  at  least  one  grain — ^is  given,  for  the 
triple  purpose  of  allaying  pain,  inducing  sleep,  and  insuring  tranquillity  of  the 
bowels,  which  should  not  be  disturbed  for  days  together,  except  by  an  enema, 
in  the  event  of  unusual  flatulence  and  colicky  suffering.  The  anodyne  is  from 
time  to  time  repeated ;  the  diet  should  be  bland,  concentrated  and  nutritious ; 
thirst  is  allayed  with  ice ;  the  urine  is  drawn  off  at  least  thrice  a  day ;  and  the 
temperature  of  the  apartment  is  uniformly  kept  at  about  80^  of  Fahrenheit,  as 
well  as  thoroughly  moist.  Above  all,  care  is  taken  that  the  patient  is  not  exposed 
to  draughts.  As  the  great  danger  after  this  operation  is  peritonitis,  everything 
should  be  done  to  ward  of  the  attack.  If  serous,  sanguinolent,  purulent,  or 
sero-purulent  effusions  occur,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  wound  should  be  par- 
tially reopened,  to  admit  of  their  easy  escape,  otherwise  they  may  not  only 
cause  severe  inflammation,  but  even  pyemia.  In  general,  indeed,  the  best  plan 
will  be  to  wash  out  the  pelvic  cavity  several  times  a  day  with  a  tube  and  syringe 
charged  with  tepid  water,  slightly  impregnated  with  chlorinated  soda,  or,  what 
is  preferable,  a  small  quantity  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  Such  a  procedure 
is  often  indispensable  to  recovery.  Dr.  Peaslee,  who  strongly  insists  upon  its 
importance,  and  who  ascribes  the  recovery  of  three  of  his  cases  to  its  employ- 
ment, states  that  in  one  of  his  patients  not  less  than  135  injections  were  used  in 
eighty-foor  days.  The  pins  shonld  not  be  removed  until  there  is  firm  union,  and 
the  parts  shonld  be  well  supported  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  The  ligature  is 
detached  at  a  period  varying  from  one  to  several  months. 

When  both  ovaries  are  diseased,  they  should  be  removed  in  immediate  suc- 
cession ;  an  (fperation  first  performed  by  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee,  his  case,  which 
terminated  successfully,  having  occurred  in  June,  1843.  It  has  since  been  exe- 
cuted by  Dr.  Peaslee,  and  by  several  other  surgeons. 

Siatifiticg. — The  most  extended  and  reliable  statistics  of  ovariotomy  are  those 
of  Dr.  Oeorge  H.  Lyman,  of  Boston,  published  in  1856.     They  are  founded 
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npon  ftn  Analysis  of  300  cases,  performed  indiscrimiDatelT  for  tuvk.-  i^.-  . 
diseases,  iucluding  the  one  by  L'Aomonier,  nndeitaken  for  the  n\td  <d  m  k.^~ 
of  the  ovary  and  Fallopian  tabe.     Of  these  cases,  the  operatius  bh  '  t 
hy  the  removal  of  the  tamoronlyin  208;  in  78  it  was  found  to  be  iaqn.'-^^. 
in  10  it  was  performed  partially ;  and  in  4  the  resnlt  bwi  not  tmkipir^. 

Of  299  cases  in  which  the  result  is  declared,  179  recoTered.  4D>d  Li.  i~.  • 
at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  40  per  cent.     Of  the  208  esses  in  whic^  i^  • :—~ 
was  completed,  119  recovered,  and  89  died,  or  io  the  proporti-m  ui  UV  . 
100.     Of  the  78  cases  ia  which  extirpation  could  not  be  exectiiM.  i'-  :    - 
of  the  operation  and  22  died,  the  result  in  one  not  being  giTen.     Of  i^  >  ■-- 
in  which  the  tumor  was  only  partially  removed,  5  recovered  and  5  cir^. 

Of  the  88  cases  in  which  the  operation  could  not  be  completed,  tiir  .i::— 
failure,  in  68,  were  adhesions  of  the  tumor ;  and  of  these  24  did  I'  - 
tumor  could  be  found ;  and  in  the  remainder  it  was  either  oteria:.  (•.  . 
abdominal 

The  incision,  in  117  caeee,  was  short;  and  of  these,  the  opentioavki  - 
pleted  in  60,  of  which  37  recovered,  and  23  died.  Of  the  57  ettti  ia  ■- 
was  abandoned  or  incomplete,  44  got  well,  and  13  perished.  Of  1(3  tv" 
the  long  incision,  the  operation  was  finished  in  123,  72  recoverinir.  tiMl  .i.  -- 
Of  the  20  cases  in  which  the  extirpation  was  abandoaed,  or  left  inooaoi 
escaped,  and  9  were  lost  The  average  age,  in  221  cases,  was  34.33  vn-'^ 
youngest  patient  being  17,  and  the  oldest  68.  Both  ovuies  were  rtnxtt- 
cases,  of  which  &  proved  fatal 

The  cause  of  death  is  given  in  85  of  the  cases.  Of  these,  36  periik«<j ' ' 
t«nitie,  20  of  hemorrh^e,  12  of  exhaustion,  2  of  shock,  2  of  pneniDuiizv  t- 
of  diarrhcea.  The  mortality  was  least  between  the  ages  of  50  ant  >• 
greatest  under  20.  The  duration  of  the  disease  exercised  coosiderablf  j.' 
upon  the  result  of  the  operation,  recovery  happening  most  frequenilv  vh-. 
tumor  bad  existed  between  three  and  four  years.  The  difference  in  iIm  vr- 
between  the  married  and  single  was  trivial.  Finally,  the  danger  of  the  t^ 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  uterine  and  other  maladie-^ 

The  following  table,  which  I  have  compiled  from  varioDs  sources,  thn** ' 
tional  light  upon  the  rate  of  mortality  of  this  affection.  The  statistics  in  ^ - 
to  the  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Oennan  cases,  are  given  on  the  autboritv.  it- 
ively,  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Bradford,  Professor  J.  W.  BamiltoD,  and  Dr.  QnsUvn  ?- 

Table  0/423  Cases  of  Ovariotomy. 
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Deducting  ^m  this  table  the  German  cases,  the  mortality  of  which  i*  i' 
couutably  ^reat,  there  remain  244  cures,  with  118  deaths,  or  I  iital  i«« 
about  2  recoveries. 
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Owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  their  diagnosis,  the  dii>ease8  of  the  Fal^ 
tube  offer,  surgically  considered,  little  of  interest.     In  facL  ih«  on>*  imt 
requires  any  particular  notice  in  a  v  idoR^ 
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it  may  be  observed  that  the  tube  is  liable  to  displacemeots,  morbid  adhesions, 

inflammatioQ,  abecess,  hypertrophy,  tuberculosis,  carcinoma,  and  fibrous  tnniore. 

Dropsy-  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  fig.  640,  is  most  common  in  middle-aged  and 


elderly  wonien  who  have  borne  children ;  the  disease  may  be  single  or  donble, 
and  ia  usually  associated  with  organic  lesion  of  the  ovary,  uterus,  and  pelvis. 
The  caase  of  the  affection  is,  in  the  first  instance,  occlusion  of  the  orifices  of  the 
tube,  which  is  thus  placed  in  the  condition  of  a  shut  sac.  Gradually  the  mucous 
lining  is  transformed  into  Eerous  tissue,  which,  taking  on  inflammatory  action, 
poars  out  the  fluid,  upon  the  presence  of  which  the  dropsy  depends.  This  fluid 
is  perfectly  clear  and  limpid,  saline  in  its  taste,  and  coagulable  by  heat,  alcohol, 
and  acids.  In  its  size  the  cyst — for  so  it  may  be  termed — varies  fVom  that  of  the 
small  intestine  to  that  of  a  fist,  or  even  a  f<Etal  head ;  it  is  of  an  elongated,  coni- 
cal shape,  convoluted,  folded,  or  bent  npon  itself,  much  larger  at  its  fimbriated 
than  at  its  nterine  extremity,  xnd  irregularly  constricted  upon  the  surface,  or 
divided  by  tight  flbrinons  bands.  A  number  of  vessels,  tortuous  and  varicose, 
generally  rami^  over  its  exterior. 

The  at/mplome  of  dropsy  of  the  Fallopian  tube  are  in  general  so  closely  meiged 
in  those  arising  from  disease  of  the  ovary,  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to 
discriminate  accurately  between  them.  The  most  important  diagnostic  signs 
arc,  1st,  the  remarkable  mobility  of  the  tumor  in  the  pelvis,  where,  unless  it  is 
of  extraordinary  size,  it  may  be  freely  pushed  about  independently  of  the  uterus ; 
Sdly,  its  elongated,  conical  form,  with  the  rounded  base  corresponding  to  the 
fimbriated  extremity  of  the  tube ;  an^  Sdly,  its  wavy,  couvoluted  outline,  or  ita 
andulated  and  indented  sarfoce,  as  if  fibrous  bands  were  stretched  across  it. 
The  cyst  is  smaller  than  In  ovarian  disease,  and  seldom  ascends  materially  above 
the  level  of  the  pubes.  The  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  will  be  lessened  if,  as 
suggested  by  Dr.  Simpson,  the  pelvic  organs  be  examined  simultaneously  with 
both  hands,  one  being  placed  over  the  fundus  of  the  womb  in  the  hypogastrinm, 
while  two  of  the  fingers  of  the  other  are  inserted  into  the  vagina  and  anus,  so  as 
to  make  pressure  in  opposite  directions.  If  all  other  means  fail,  recourse  is  had 
to  the  exploring  needle,  passed  through  the  roof  of  the  vagina.  The  escape  of 
a  clear,  limpid,  saline,  and  coagnlable  fluid  will  generally  determine  the  true 
nature  of  the  case. 

The  only  Ireatmenl  for  this  disease  is  tapping,  performed  with  a  dc)icat« 
trocar,  introduced  through  the  upper  and  lateral  portion  of  the  vagina,  pushed 
behind  the  broad  ligament,  at  the  posterior  surface  of  which  the  cyst  is  situated. 
The  fluid  is  drained  off  gradually,  and  a  suflicient  degree  of  iuQsmmation  gener- 
ally succeeds  to  counteract  any  tendency  to  further  secretion.  Dr,  Simpson 
States  that  in  ^ight  instances  which  he  has  thus  treated,  he  has  not  been  obliged 
to  repeat  the  operation  in  a  solitary  one.  Should  paracentesis  fail,  a  little  dilute 
tincture  of  iodine  may  be  thrown  into  the  sac.  Some  vigilance  is  necessary,  in 
eithar  case,  during  the  after-treatment,  as  the  resulting  inflammation  may  be  too 
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Examples  are  recorded  in  which  rupture  of  a  Fallopian  cril 
over-distension,  ulceration,  external  violence,  or  sev^^  bodilj 
followed  by  effusion  of  its  contents,  and  fatal  peritoDiti& 

SEOT.  IV. — ^AFTEOnONS  OF  THE  TAOIKA. 

The  vagina  is  liable  to  various  congenital  malformations,  t 
occlusion,  polyps,  varix,  prolapse,  and  cystic  tumors. 

a.  The  tube  is  sometimes  absisnt,  as  a  congenital  defect.    Of  ti^ 
have  seen  three  cases,  all  occurring  in  yonng  married  women.    Tv  b«k" 
all  were  well  developed,  and  the  sexual  desire  was  qoite  as  stru2if  m  z. 
natural  state,  thus  rendering  it  extremely  probable  that  there  w  oi  — 
the  part  of  the  ovaries.     A  careful  examination  by  t&e  finger  in  tbr  nrs. . 
a  catheter  in  the  bladder,  showed  that  the  septum  between  thcfe  tn  - 
consisted  simply  of  their  opposed  walls. 

The  vagina  is  sometimes  very  short,  not,  perhaps,  exceeding  a  ftw  ^zv^  - 
an  inch  or  an  inch.  When  the  defect  is  associated  with  abeenoe  o#  tW  i*- 
the  tube  terminates  in  a  cnl-de-sac.  Cases  occur  in  which  it  ofMnr  ^ 
bladder,  or  into  the  rectum,  thus  receiving  the  contents  of  tlke«e  rMCfr?^ 

The  vagina  may  be  double.     The  septnm  sometimes  extends  the 
of  the  tube,  dividing  it  into  two  cylindrical  canals,  each  of  wbieJi 
inferiorly  by  a  separate  aperture.     Callisen  refers  to  two  cases  is  vti 
canals  thus  formed  were  closed  each  by  a  perfect  hymen.     In  sobp  Oi^i. 
which,  however,  are  extremely  rare,  the  frenam  is  situated  tranffrtrrfnT  ^ 
tuting  a  kind  of  diaphragm,  which  prevents  the  flow  of  the  menstmai  Ai.'. 

Finally,  the  tube  may  be  present  and  be  well  developed,  bat  dosed  rr  - 
matter,  or  by  the  existence  of  a  hymen. 

Some  of  these  malformations  admit  of  relief ;  others  do  not.     Nothtir  ir 
done  when  there  is  an  absence  of  the  vagina ;  the  woman  is  impotent,  lad      . 
fore,  disqualified  for  marriage.     When  the  tube  exists,  but  is  closed  bv«  r    I 
growth  or  membrane,  surgical  interference  will  be  necessary,  cot^istiBf  V^'-  I 
in  a  few  simple  incisions.     When  the  rectum  terminates  in  the  vagiaa, « ■  * 
outlet  must  be  made  for  it  with  the  knife,  an  operation  which  is  asiailT 
easy,  as  the  orifice  nearly  always  exists  very  low  down.     A  Tagino-veaca 
ing  should  be  closed  by  suture. 

b.  Foreign  bodies,  as  pessaries,  glass  bottles,  and  pieces  of  wood,  stv 
sionally  inserted  into  the  tube,  where,  if  allowed  to  remain  for  any  lenctJi  rl  - 
they  are  sure  to  cause  severe  inflammation,  attended  with  exqoisite  pa:: 
tenderness,  and  the  most  offensive  discharge,  simulating  that  ansing  fnm  t 
nant  disease.    When  they  keep  up  constant  pressure,  ulceration  awr  or  v 
as  to  establish  a  communication  with  the  bladder  or  rectum,  and  the  rw 
then  also  liable  to  become  greatly  contracted.     Riddance  of  the  intnH^" ' 
generally  be  effected,  though  sometimes  not  without  much  diflScottj*  vr 
fingers  and  forceps.    When  the  resistance  is  excessive,  it  may  be  ncct?^' 
break  the  foreign  body,  or  to  divide  it  Mrith  a  saw,  each  piece  beiag  afterr- 
extracted  separately. 

c.  The  vagina  is  liable  to  ordinary  and  specific  inflammeUiaru     The  disft 
marked  by  the  usual  anatomical  characters,  and  is  often  attended  with  ^ 
discharges  of  purulent  matter,  of  a  very  acrid  nature,  and  mixed,  at  tzna 
blood.     In  bad  cases,  abscesses  are  formed  in  the  submueoos  celiniar  tvr . 
and  instances  are  witnessed  where  the  parts  are  rapidly  destroyed  by  pa^r 
A  coating  of  adventitious  membrane  is  sometimes  observed,  especially  «^< 
inflammation  is  connected  with  disease  of  the  month  and  neck  of  the  rr 
Occasionally,  again,  there  is  a  remarkable  hypertrophy  of  the  paptlhe,  f 
the  surface  of  Uie  vt^na  a  peculiar  granular  appearance,  the  bodieiieti» 
out  like  so  many  round,  shot-like  projections,  of  a  vivid  red  color.     The  sfr ' 
is  particularly  common  during  pregnancy,  of  which  it  is  by  soma  regardB^  * 
physiological  condition. 

Ulcers  of  the  vagina  are  generally  referable  to  the  syphilitic. 
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6crofa1oa8  poison,  and  do  not  differ  from  the  same  class  of  sores  in  other  regions 
of  the  body. 

A  peculiar  irritable  nicer,  crack,  cleft,  or  fissure^  is  sometimes  met  with  at  the 
month  of  the  vagina,  chiefly  at  its  posterior  commissure,  in  consequence,  generally, 
of  the  slight  laceration  of  the  perineum,  so  liable  to  occar  during  first  labor. 
It  is  nsually  very  superficial,  seldom,  if  ever,  extending  beyond  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  is  often  extremely  painful,  especially  in  walking,  defecation,  and 
sexual  intercourse,  or  when  urine  is  brought  in  contact  with  it,  which  always 
causes  severe  burning  and  smarting.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  red,  rough, 
everted,  and  slightly  elevated,  its  surface  being  incrusted  with  lymph,  and  the 
seat  of  a  thin,  sanious  discharge.  If  neglected,  the  disease  may  last  for  years, 
and  produce  great  local  and  constitutional  distress  with  progressive  emaciation 
and  debility. 

The  nature  of  these  lesions  may  be  suspected  when  there  is  more  or  less  copious 
discharge,  but  can  only  be  positively  determined  by  a  careful  examination  with 
the  speculum. 

The  treatment  is  antiphlogistic;  by  rest,  purgatives,  and  light  diet,  with 
aatringent  injections,  as  solutions  of  lead,  zinc,  alum,  or  copper.  If  ulceration 
existfl,  nitrate  of  silver  or  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  may  be  necessary.  Separation 
of  the  opposed  surfaces  with  a  tent  of  patent  lint,  wet  with  some  medicated  lotion, 
or  smeared  with  dilute  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  will  generally  greatly 
expedite  the  cure.  The  treatment  of  specific  vaginitis  is  briefly  discussed  in  the 
section  on  gonorrhoea. 

The  roost  effectual  remedy  for  fissure  of  the  vagina  is  free  scarification ;  or, 
this  failing,  complete  division,  precisely  as  in  fissure  of  the  anus.  Sometimes  the 
milder  cases  recover  under  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

d.  Occlusion  of  the  vagina  is  observed  chiefly  in  married  females,  as  a  result 
of  severe  and  neglected  inflammation  after  delivery.  Children  and  young  girls, 
however,  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  it.  The  affection  occurs  in  several 
varieties  of  form  and  degree.  In  the  milder  cases,  the  adhesion  generally  exists 
very  low  down,  merely  as  a  slight  agglutination  of  the  contiguous  surfaces ;  but 
under  opposite  circumstances  the  union  may  be  complete,  reaching  from  one  end 
of  the  tube  to  the  other.  Such  an  effect  may  be  the  result  of  ordinary  inflamma- 
tion, and  is  then  a  comparatively  simple  affair,  especially  if  it  has  not  been  too 
long  neglected;  very  frequently,  however,  it  is  caused  by  injury  done  to  the 
parts  during  labor,  eventuating  in  gangrene  and  sloughing,  and  the  ultimate 
development  of  an  inodular,  inextensible  tissue,  so  as  to  render  the  case  one 
almost  of  a  hopeless  character. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  affection  is  the  separation  of  the  contiguous  surfaces, 
which,  as  already  hinted,  is  occasionally  easy  enough.  When  the  case  is  a  sUght 
one,  the  fingers  alone  sometimes  suffice  for  the  purpose.  At  other  times  the 
operation  is  readily  performed  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  aided,  perhaps,  by 
a  few  touches  with  its  cutting  extremity.  But  the  task  is  a  very  different  one 
when  the  adhesion  is  firm  and  extensive.  In  such  a  case  nothing  but  the  most 
patient  and  cautious  dissection  will  suffice,  the  knife  being  carried  up  in  the 
natural  direction  of  the  tube,  while  the  left  index-finger  is  in  the  rectum  and  a 
catheter  in  the  bladder,  to  serve  as  guides  to  the  instrument,  lest  it  should  pene- 
trate these  cavities,  and  thus  cause  an  intestinal  or  vesical  fistule.  Moreover, 
the  operation  is  not  undertaken  without  due  prepar&tion  of  the  system,  and  a 
statement  of  its  dangers.  I  have  myself  seen  two  women  promptly  perish  from 
peritonitis  induced  by  attempts  to  re-establish  the  vagina,  although  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  the  operation  could  not  possibly  have  been  better  done. 

The  after'treatment  in  these  operations  must  be  conducted  with  great  care  and 
vigilance.  A  well-oiled  tent  of  patent  lint  is  inserted,  to  prevent  readhesion  of 
the  contiguous  surfaces,  renewal  being  effected  whenever  it  is  demanded  by 
cleanliness.  When  the  cicatrisation  is  completed,  a  gum-elastic  bougie  should 
frequently  be  introduced,  to  restore  the  tube  to  its  normal  diameter.  When 
there  has  been  loes  of  substance  of  the  vagina,  even  to  a  slight  extent,  incessant 
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e.  stricture  of  the  vagiDa,  properly  so  called,  fWim  morbid  depoeita  in  its  wbIU 
or  tlie  presence  of  firm  cicatrices,  is  occasionallf  met  with,  and  mar  rcfinire 
atteDtioD  on  account  of  its  interference  with  coition,  partarition,  and  cleaolioniB. 
The  milder  cases  will  generally  yield  to  dilatation;  in  the  more  Eerere,  fm 
incisioDB,  aided  by  tenia  of  compresaed  sponge,  will  be  necessary  Finn  cica- 
trices, obstructing  the  descent  of  the  child's  head,  mast  be  thoroughly  diridwi, 
by  two  or  three  small  incisions  on  each  side  of  the  vagina,  the  operation  being 
performed  (luring  the  existence  of  a  labor-pain,  when  the  parts  arc  npon  the  fall 
stretch.  The  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  tnbe  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  lest  the  bladder  and  rectnm  be  endangered.  Large  incisions  should  be 
avoided. 

/.  Polyps  are  occasionally,  thongh  rarely,  developed  in  the  walla  of  the  va^L 
Tumors  of  this  description  may  attain  a  very  considerable  magnitude,  so  as  not 
only  to  distend  the  whole  tube,  but  project  some  distance  down  the  thifrbs. 
Their  weight  has  been  known  to  exceed  ten  pounds.  The  proper  remedy  is 
evulsion  or  ligation. 

g.  Prolapse  of  the  vagina  is  most  common  after  middle  age,  in  married  femalei 
who  have  borne  children,  and  who  have  long  suffered  under  a  relaxed  coDdititm 
of  the  genito- urinary  apparatus.     The  disorder,  which  is  generally  combhitd 
with,  if  not  directly  dependent  apon. 
Kg.  Ml,  prolapse  of   the    atcms,   may  b« 

limited  to  the  anterior  or  posierior 
wall  of  the  tube,  or  it  may  emtinre 
its  entire  circnmfereDce.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  vaf  ina  forms  ■  Ur^ 
tumor,  soft,  elastic,  and  of  a  red, 
bluish,  or  lead  color,  passing  be- 
yond the  vulva,  and  hanging  don 
between  the  thighs,  as  in  fig,  S41. 
In  prolapse  of  the  anterior  vail, 
there  is  generally  a  descent  of  the 
bladder,  which  exhibits  itself  u  ■ 
globular  or  ovoidal  swelling  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  vulva,  and  whirh 
may  be  greatly  rednced  in  siw,  if 
not  entirely  effaced  by  cathetemM. 
Proiipnor  ttiiiTiigiu.  Considerable   irritability  of  tlie 

bladder  generally  accompanin  this 
complaint,  attended  with  a  frequent  desire  to  mictarate,  and  more  or  less  tenesaoK 
As  the  organ  can  never  entirety  empty  itself,  the  retained  urino  won  bec«BM 
decomposed,  fetid,  and  surcharged  with  ropy  mucus,  or  mucus  and  pus. 

Prolapse  of  the  vagina  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  protmaion  of  the  ntcnf 
and  polyps  of  this  organ.  The  principal  points  in  the  diafftioeit  are  the  soft  and 
compressible  character  of  the  tumor,  and  its  conical,  globular,  or  ovoidal  shaj*. 
In  prolapse  of  the  nterus,  the  swelling  is  hard,  and  the  examiner  may  ilwavt 
readily  determine  the  existence  of  the  orifice  of  the  oi^au.  A  polyp  is  firm,  in- 
compressible, and  irreducible.  In  prolapse  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina, 
constituting  what  is  usually  t«rmed  vaginal  cystocele.  the  tnmor  enlarges  as  tin 
urine  accumulates,  and  diminishes  during  its  evacuation. 

The  Ireatmenl  of  this  affection  consists,  in  Its  earlier  stages,  In  thr  dm  e< 
•stringent  injections,  and  of  medicated  tents,  large  enough  to  oppose  the  dnvnt 
of  the  parts,  and  retained  by  an  appropriate  apparatus.  In  the  anterior  prvini- 
sioD,  the  bladder  should  be  frequently  emptied,  to  prevent  the  pnwsnre  i^  ■!■* 
wat£r  from  forcing  down  the  tumor,  and  the  ntenjs  sfaonld  bo  well  sappurfrd 
with  a  stem-pessary,  worn  steadily  for  several  months,  the  wumon  bvlng  neaHr 
all  the  time  recumbent.    By  careful  perseverance  with  this  tnaimeot  an  rici'Orol 
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cure  may  occasionally  be  effected  in  a  very  short  time,  even  in  cases  of  an  ap- 
parently unpromising  character. 

When  the  cystocele  is  of  long  standing,  or  nnnsaally  obstinate,  an  elliptical 
portion  of  the  mucoas  membrane  of  the  vagina  may  be  carefully  dissected  off, 
and  the  edges  of  the  wound  brought  together  by  several  points  of  the  interrupted 
suture ;  the  object  being  retrenchment  of  the  redundant  structures.  In  the  pos^, 
terior  descent,  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  as 
straining  and  the  impaction  of  fecal  matter  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the 
complaint 

h,  A  cysHc  tumor  is  sometimes  observed  in  this  tube,  consisting  in  a  morbid 
enlargement  of  one  of  the  mucous  follicles.  It  has  a  strong,  thick,  fibrous  wall, 
with  a  polished  internal  surface,  and  is  occupied  by  a  clear,  glairy,  yellowish, 
viscid  fluid.  Seldom  exceeding  the  volume  of  a  chestnut  or  a  pigeon's  egg,  it 
is  more  or  less  tense,  but  fluctuating,  tardy  in  its  growth,  very  sensitive,  and,  at 
times,  even  painful. 

I  once  saw  a  swelling  of  this  kind  immediately  beneath  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  in  a  young  lady,  the  mother  of  four  children.  It  was  of  a  spherical 
shape,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  of  a  white,  glossy  appearance,  with  a 
rough,  corrugated  surface.  It  had  existed  for  eight  years.  The  tumor  was 
freely  opened  with  the  lancet,  the  incision  giving  vent  to  a  considerable  quantity 
of  a  viscid,  glairy  fluid,  like  the  white  of  egg,  and  the  parts  soon  got  well. 

t.  Under  the  name  of  vaginismus  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  in  1862,  described  a 
peculiar  affection  of  the  vagina,  characterized  by  painful  spasmodic  contraction 
of  its  sphincter  muscle,  accompanied  by  such  a  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  the 
surrounding  structures  as  to  form  a  complete  barrier  to  coition  and  to  the  intro- 
duction of  instruments.  Its  discovery  is  generally  purely  accidental  The 
gentlest  touch  with  the  finger,  a  probe,  a  feather,  or  even  a  camel  hair  pencil, 
causes  the  most  exquisite  agony.  Every  portion  of  the  outlet  of  the  vagina  is 
sensitive,  but  often  the  most  tender  point  of  all  is  at  the  fourchette.  The  hymen 
is  usually  thick  and  voluminous,  and  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  is  as  firm  and  un- 
yielding as  if  bound  by  a  fine  cord.  The  sphincter  muscle  of  the  anus,  in 
many  cases,  feels  almost  as  hard  as  a  ball  of  ivory.  The  general  health  is  com- 
monly much  deranged,  the  patient  being  exceedingly  nervous,  impressible,  and 
wretched.  The  affection,  which  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  marked  evidence 
of  inflammation,  as  patch-like  redness  and  enlargement  of  the  mucous  papillae,  is 
invariably  complicated  with  rectal  and  vesical  initation.  Its  exciting  cause 
cannot  always  be  ascertained. 

The  pathognomonic  sign  of  vaginismus  is  spasm  of  the  sphincter  mnsde  of 
the  vagina ;  the  diagnostic,  supersensitiveness  of  the  surrounding  surfaces.  The 
only  affections  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  are  occlusion  of  the  vagina 
and  the  existence  of  an  imperforate  hymen.  It  is  obvious  that  this  disease  pos- 
sesses a  strong  resemblance  to  anal  fissure. 

The  treatment  which  Dr.  Sims  has  found  most  efficacious  in  vaginismus  is  free 
division  of  the  affected  parts.  The  patient  being  fully  aniesthetized,  and  placed 
on  her  back,  as  in  the  operation  for  lithotomy,  the  surgeon  inserts  the  left  index 
and  middle  fingers  into  the  vagina,  and,  separating  them  laterally  as  widely  as 
possible,  thus  puts  the  fourchette  well  on  the  stretch.  A  deep  cut  is  then  made 
with  a  common  scalpel  through  the  resisting  tissues,  on  each  side,  nearly  two 
inches  in  length,  commencing  a  short  distance  above  the  upper  border  of  the 
sphincter  muscle,  passing  across  its  substance  for  several  lines,  and  terminating 
at  the  raphe  of  the  perineum.  To  complete  the  cure,  a  suitable  dilator — gener- 
ally one  of  glass  or  of  gilt  metal — is  worn  until  the  incisions  are  cicatrized. 
Sometimes  relief  may  be  effected  simply  by  incising  the  mucous  and  submucous 
cellular  textures. 

SECT.  V. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  VULVA. 

1.  Labia. — The  great  lips  are  liable,  during  delivery,  to  hemorrhagic  infiltra- 
tion from  a  rupture  of  some  of  the  neighboring  vessels.     The  lesion  usually 
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involves  only  one  of  these  organs.  The  tumor  which  is  thas  formed  is  genendlj 
of  an  irregularlj  oblong  shape,  with  a  dark  livid  surface,  more  or  less  compressible, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is  much  buqger, 
equalling  the  volume  of  a  foetal  head,  and  containing  from  ten  to  twenty  onaecs 
of  blood.  The  effusion  commonly  takes  place  suddenly,  or  in  a  very  short  time, 
and,  when  copious,  it  almost  always  makes  its  escape  spontaneooslj,  by  laceraUng 
the  superincumbent  textures,  or  it  remains,  and  speedily  induces  inflammation 
and  gangrene.  In  the  latter  case,  the  blood  is  generally  of  a  very  black  color, 
partly  fluid  and  partly  coagulated,  and  emits  a  highly  offensive  odor.  The  infil- 
trated tissues  are  sometimes  frightfully  lacerated,  and  converted  into  a  dark, 
shreddy  substance,  without  any  trace  whatever  of  their  original  characters. 

When  the  tumor  is  small,  it  will  usually  soon  disappear  under  cooling,  sorbe- 
facient  applications,  as  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  alum,  or  hydrochlorau  uf 
ammonia,  along  with  opium ;  but,  under  opposite  circumstances,  the  only  effectual 
remedy  is  prompt  evacuation  by  free  incision. 

The  labia  are  liable  to  incised,  lacerated,  and  contused  wounds,  the  chief 
interest  of  which  arises  from  the  excessive  swelling  and  hemorrhage  that  so 
often  attend  them.  Quite  a  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  ibe 
bleeding,  in  incised  wounds,  was  so  copious  as  to  prove  fifttal  in  a  few  bovaL 
The  treatment  involves  nothing  peculiar. 

Injlammaiion  of  the  labiam  may  be  produced  by  various  causes,  and  reqoirei 
the  usual  remedies  for  its  subdual.  Should  matter  form,  the  occurrence  will  he 
denoted  by  increase  of  heat  and  swelling,  the  inordinate  hardness  of  the  part,  aad 
the  throbbing  character  of  the  pain.  Relief  is  afforded  by  an  early  and  Irae 
incision,  the  surgeon  not  always  waiting  for  distinct  fluctuation. 

A  chronic  abscess  is  sometimes  met  with  in  this  situation.  A  few  years  ^go 
a  married  female,  aged  twenty-six,  came  to  me  with  a  swelling  in  the  left  labtBa 
of  nearly  four  months'  standing,  hard,  free  from  pain,  and  without  any  conadta* 
tional  disturbance.  The  insertion  of  an  exploring  needle  was  followed  by  aa 
escape  of  pus,  which,  when  fully  evacuated,  amounted  to  upwards  of  five  ouace«L 

The  external  lip  may  be  the  seat  of  different  kinds  of  ulcerg,  either  simple  or 
specific,  most  commonly  seated  upon  its  mucoas  surface,  or  at  the  juaciioo  of 
this  surface  with  the  cutaneous.  The  disease  sometimes  affects  the  macooa  foUi« 
cles,  the  sore  presenting  itself  in  the  form  of  a  small  depression,  pertiapa  aot 
larger  than  a  pin's  head.  The  chancrous  ulcer  is  generally  readily  distinguiilied 
by  its  history,  its  large  size,  its  tendency  to  spread,  its  obetinacy,  and  the  alNm* 
dance  of  the  attendant  discharge.  The  common  ulcer  is  often  occasioned  by  waai 
of  cleanliness,  friction,  or  disorder  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 

The  treatment  of  ulceration  of  the  vulva  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
exciting  cause.  The  most  important  remedies,  as  a  general  rule,  are  freqacnl 
ablutions  with  soap  and  water,  and  astringent  lotions,  applied  by  means  of  paieat 
lint  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  constant  isolation  or  the  oppoeed  SBrfaces^ 
Recumbency,  light  diet,  and  purgatives  are  indispensable  aajuliariea.  If  the 
ulcers  have  a  tendency  to  spread,  they  should  be  gently  touched  oooe  a  day  viih 
a  weak  solution  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury.  The  indurated  chancre  my  rapiiiv 
slight  ptyalism. 

Mortification  of  the  vulva  is  uncommon.  It  is  most  liable  to  occur  in  worn* 
out,  intemperate,  anemic  females,  as  a  consequence  of  syphilisi  aad  must  fae 
treated  upon  general  principles. 

Mr.  Kinderwood,  many  years  ago,  described  a  fatal  disease  of  the  nilvm  d 
young  children,  which,  commencing  at  one  or  more  points  of  the  mucoos  sar^Me, 
rapidly  spreads  over  the  nymphae,  clitoris,  and  hymen.  Gangrenous  epota  appear 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  continue  to  enlarge  until  the  parts  are  converted  inte 
dark-colored,  fetid  sloughs.  Great  prostration  of  strength,  acoompanied  by  fever 
and  severe  pain,  is  the  most  prominent  symptom  of  the  complaint  The  trrat* 
ment  consists  of  tonics,  milk  punch,  anodynes,  and  the  application  of  the  dilnte 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  with  warm  water-dressing,  simple  or  medicated. 

(Edema  of  the  vulva  is  occasionally  witnessed ;  chiefly  during  the  latier  months 
of  pregnancy,  or  soon  after  delivery,  and  in  females  of  a  broken  eo&stituttoa,  in 
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combiDfttion  with  ascites  &d<1  uibsstcr.  Enormons  tumefaction,  either  circum- 
scribed, or  more  or  less  diffused,  may  thus  be  produced,  terminating,  unless  time- 
ouslj  relieved,  in  severe  suffering,  if  not  in  gangrene.  The  proper  remedy 
consists  in  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  a  few  minute  punctures,  to 
admit  of  the  escape  of  the  pent-up  fluid,  followed  by  astringeot  lotions,  or  pencil- 
ling  of  the  aff'ected  parts  vitb  dilute  tincture  of  iodine. 

Eryeipelas  of  the  vulva  is  usually  of  the  tedematoua  character ;  the  disease 
is  easily  recognized  by  the  nature  of  the  pain  and  svelling,  and  is  treated  upon 
general  prtuciples,  early  and  free  incisions  forming  an  important  element  of  the 
management. 

Fistute  of  the  vulra  is  generally  caused  by  an  imperfectly  healed  abscess  or 
nicer,  and  is  often  a  very  troubleaome  complunt,  keeping  up  discharge  and  irri- 
tation. It  may  be  limited  to  the  labium,  or  extend  into  the  vagina,  perineum, 
anna,  or  even  the  bladder.  The  diagnosis  can  only  be  established  with  the  probe. 
A  cure  may  sometimes  be  effected  by  strong  injections  of  iodine,  but  the  best 
and  speediest  remedy,  by  far,  is  the  free  division  of  the  parts  with  the  blunt- 
pointed  bistoury.  The  operation,  however,  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  profose 
venous  hemorrhage,  and  should  therefore  be  conducted  with  proper  circum- 
spection. 

There  is  a  form  of  inflammation  of  the  vulva,  which,  occurring  at  different 
periods  of  life,  but  especially  in  married  females,  has  its  principal  seat  in  the 
mitcotis  CTyplB.  It  uaually  shows  itself  in  small  patches,  of  a  red,  almost  scarlet 
complexion,  studded  with  minute  points,  which  are  slightly  elevated  above  the 
surrounding  level,  and  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other.  As  it  progresses,  the 
points  iucrease  in  volume,  and  ultimately  coalesce,  so  as  to  impart  to  the  enrface 
a  rough,  granulated  appearance.  At  tiiis  stage,  and,  indeed,  often  before  the 
morbid  action  has  reached  this 

height,  some  of  the  glands  be-  Fig.  M2. 

come  nlcerated,  the  sore  looking, 
■t  firRt,  like  a  mere  speck,  but 
gradually  growing  larger  and 
larger  until  it  has  acquired  the 
size  of  a  split  currant  or  small 
pea,  its  edges  being  steep,  ragged, 
and,  perhaps,  partially  under- 
mined. The  affection  is,  in  every 
respect,  analogous  to  follicular 
ulceration  of  the  bowel. 

These  crypts  are  liable  to 
chronic  inflammation,  attended 
with  hypertrophy.  When  thus 
affected,  they  present  the  appear- 
ance of  little  vesicles,  charged 
with  a  thick,  mucous  fluid,  not 
anllke  the  white  of  egg,  or  the 
contents  of  the  enlarged  follicles 
which  are  sometimes  seen  upon 
the  lips  of  the  uterus.  These 
appearaoces  are  well  illustrated 
in  &g.  642. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affec-  Paiiieatordi«Mgortii*Tam. 

tion  the  most  suitable  local  reme- 
dies are  leeches,  astringent  lotions,  and  dilute  tincture  of  iodine.     When  it 
assumes  the  chronic  form,  great  relief  wilt  be  afforded  by  weak  citrine  ointment. 
Kest,  light  diet,  and  purgation  will  be  important  auxiliaries. 

Pruriliu  of  the  vulva,  or  eczema  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vulva  and 
vagina,  is  often  met  with,  both  in  single  and  married  woraen,  but  more  especially 
the  latter,  and  is  frequently  a  source  of  the  greatest  possible  distress,  from  the 
TiolcDoe  of  the  accompanying  itching.     The  disease  is  most  common  in  females 
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with  light  hair  and  eyes,  and  is  generally  dependent  npon  disorder  of  the  digestire 
apparatus.  The  parts,  which  are  often  very  dry,  have  nsnally  a  cracked,  chap- 
ped, or  fissured  appearance.  Minute  vesicles,  resting  on  a  reddish  bejse,  are 
sometimes  present. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  very  uncertain.  The  most  reliable  remedies 
are  steady  purgation,  a  restricted,  cooling  diet,  frequent  ablutions,  and  the  appli> 
cation  of  zinc  ointment,  with  solutions  of  borax,  acetate  of  lead,  and  bichloride 
of  mercury,  of  which  the  latter  is  one  of  the  best.  Hot  water  often  affords 
temporary  relief.  If  plethora  exist,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm,  or  by 
leeches  from  the  groins  and  vulva.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  patient  is  anemic,  a 
course  of  chalybeate  tonics  should  be  instituted. 

Inversion  of  the  hairs  of  the  labia,  an  affection  for  the  first  time  described,  in 
1862,  by  Dr.  Meigs,  and  closely  resembling  trichiasis,  is  occasionally  met  with, 
and  may  become  a  source  of  great  suffering  from  the  teasing  irritation  which  It 
keeps  up  in  the  mucous  membrane,  attended  with  great  redness  and  excessive 
itching.  The  remedy  consists  in  pulling  out  the  stiff  and  incurvated  hairs  with 
a  pair  of  tweezers. 

Warty  excrescences  are  often  seen  within  the  vulva.  In  some  instances  they 
extend  into  the  vagina,  and  down  the  perineum  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  anus. 
Their  number  may  be  very  great.  I  have  occasionally  counted  upwards  of  a 
hundred,  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  mustard-seed  to  that  of  a  raspberry.  Usaally 
they  are  of  a  pale,  florid  color,  of  a  fibro-cartilaginous  consistence,  rough  on  the 
surface,  pediculated,  and  somewhat  painful  on  pressure.  Occasionally  they  are 
grouped  together,  running  into  each  other,  and  thus  forming  large  fissured  masses. 
Their  origin,  in  most  cases,  is  referable  to  the  effects  of  the  gonorrhceal  and 
syphilitic  poisons. 

The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  warty  excrescences  npon  the  penis.  The 
most  efficacious  remedy  is  chromic  acid,  applied  every  other  day,  the  parts  beio^ 
in  the  meantime  thoroughly  isolated.  The  largest  growths  occa^ionaUy  require 
excision.  If  the  disease  is  very  rebellious,  slight  ptyalism  will  be  usefaL 
,  Polyps  of  the  vulva  are  of  very  infrequent  occurrence.  They  are  generally  of 
a  pyriform  figure,  conical,  or  globular,  and  attached  by  a  long,  narrow  pedicle. 
In  their  volume  they  vary  between  an  almond  and  a  child's  head,  though  they 
rarely  exceed  that  of  the  fist  Occasionally  they  are  so  large  as  to  hang  down 
between  the  knees.  At  an  early  period  they  are  of  a  spongy  consistence,  and 
of  a  bright  florid  color ;  but  they  are  liable  to  become  hard,  and  to  assnme  a  pale, 
mottled  appearance,  especially  when  they  project  beyond  the  vulva.  Ulceiatioa 
occasionally  occurs,  followed  by  a  copious  discharge  of  bloody,  fetid  matiiff; 
Their  structure  is  usually  of  a  soft,  fleshy  nature,  either  uniformly,  or  intersprrMd 
with  serous  cysts,  or  masses  of  fibro-cartilage.  The  only  remedy  is  re moval  with 
the  knife  or  ligature. 

The  labia,  nymphs,  and  lower  part  of  the  vagina  are  sometimes  the  seat  rf 
va7'ico8e  veins,  as  seen  in  fig.  643 ;  the  disease,  which  is  most  common  in  middle* 
aged  subjects,  is  usually  associated  with  varicose  enlargement  of  the  veins  in  the 
inferior  extremity,  and  is  liable  to  great  aggravation  during  pregnancy  and 
delivery.  The  veins  are  spread  out  in  an  irregularly  arborescent  manner,  and 
may  be  many  times  the  natural  size.  The  coats  of  the  vcjisels  may  be  entinely 
healthy,  but  more  frequently  they  are  diseased,  being  attenuated  at  one  pomC, 
and  thickened  at  another.  In  some  cases  the  lining  membrane  becomes  inflaned, 
causing  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  formation  of  pna.  Daring  partaritioa, 
the  enlarged  veins  may  be  ruptured  by  the  pressure  of  the  child's  head,  indoctaf 
copious,  if  not  fatal,  hemorrhage.  No  treatment  is  generally  required  beyond 
an  occasional  purgative,  recumbencv,  and  the  use  of  cold  water.  Should  iho 
veins  be  accidentally  ruptured,  and  the  hemorrhage  become  serious,  the  bleeding 
vessels  must  be  sought  for,  and  ligated. 

Occlusion  of  the  vulva,  dependent  upon  adhesions  of  the  labia,  or  the  Ifthta 
and  nymphffi,  is  not  uncommon.  The  occurrence  is  sometimes  observed  in  very 
young  children,  occasionally,  indeed,  in  infants  at  the  breast*  and  is,  of  coaiv^ 
always  the  result  of  inflammation,  not  unfrequentiy  caused  by  want  of  H«*iKli* 
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neoa,  or  the  accidents  of  partorttion.  When  tfae  adhesion  is  slight,  it  jb  easily 
brukeu  up  with  the  probu  or  finger ;  when,  however,  it  ia  extensive,  the  knife 
majr  be  required,  ased  pradently,  lest  more  be  divided  than  is  proper. 


There  U  occasionally  a  collection  of  water  in  the  labium,  a  Bpecies  of  hydro- 
ctle,  either  congenital  or  acquired.  The  fluid  is  situated  in  the  peritoneal  sheath 
of  the  round  ligament,  known  as  the  canal  of  Nuck,  and  forma  a  small,  elongated, 
sndalating,  fluctuating  swelling,  which  sometimes  communicates  with  the  abdo- 
men. The  affection  is  exceedingly  rare.  The  diagnosis  is  readily  established 
by  the  history  of  the  case  and  by  the  use  of  the  exploring  needle.  A  cure  may 
be  effected  by  incision,  by  seton,  or  by  injection. 

Finally  the  labia  are  liable  to  various  kinds  of  lumor»,  as  the  fibrous,  cystic, 
fatty,  and  aebaceons,  as  well  as  to  scirrfaas  and  encephaloid. 

The  fibrous  tumor  does  not  always  originate  in  the  labium,  but  may  take  its 
rise  deep  in  the  pelvis,  and,  advancing  outwardly,  involve  the  vulva  secondarily. 
It  is  most  common  in  young  married  females,  and  is  capable  of  acquiring  a  lai^e 
bulk,  especially  in  the  tropics,  where  it  is  much  more  frequent  than  in  this  country. 
Its  shape  is  osnalty  somewhat  pyriform,  its  attachment  lieing  by  a  small  base 
which  often  extends  to  a  considerable  depth.  It  is  of  a  firm,  slightly  elastic 
consistence,  movable,  free  flvm  pain  and  discoloration,  and  little  disposed  to 
ulceration,  its  principal  inconvenience  being  caused  by  its  weight  and  bulk.  As 
it  enlarges,  it  gradually  distends  the  labium,  elongating  it  and  dragging  it  down 
between  tfae  thighs. 

A  section  of  the  tumor  displays  a  dense,  firm,  glistening  tissue,  not  unfre- 

quently  interspersed  with  amatt  cavities,  resembling  cysts,  which  are  filled  with 

a  clear,  serous,  gelatinous,  or  sanguiuolent  fluid,  sometimes  spontaneously  coagu- 

lable.     The  older  growths  of  this  description  occasionally  contain  nodules  of 
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or  fibro-plastic,  instead  of  a  strictly  fibrous  nature. 

The  fibroQS  growth  or  the  labium,  notmtbstandin^  it  aometimei  attaioi  a 
great  balk,  possesses  little  vascularity ;  ita  production  is  occasionallj  traceable 
to  the  effects  of  external  injury,  and  it  now  and  thea,  as  in  a  case  which  I  at- 
tended with  Dr.  McWhinnie,  presents  a  distinct  fibro-serous  envelop. 

The  only  proper  remedy  for  the  cure  of  this  tumor  is  excision.  In  some  in- 
stances the  whole  mass  may  readily  be  got  rid  of  by  enncleation.  Whro  tbe 
growth  is  prolonged  into  the  pelvis,  the  pedicle,  after  suitable  exposure,  shonld 
be  included  in  a  ligature.     The  operation  is  seldom  attended  with  much  htm- 


Cystic  tumors,  filled  with  serous,  glairy,  or  dark-colored  fluid,  and  of  a  sphe- 
rical, ovoidal,  or  pyriform  shape,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  labia;  tbej  are 
generally  unilocular,  semi-traQSparent,  circumscribed,  more  or  less  fluctnating', 
and  firmer  than  oedema,  but  not  so  hard  as  fibrous  tumors.  They  may  be  causod 
by  external  injury,  and,  if  unmolested,  may  ultimately  attain  &  balk  eqaal  ta 
that  of  an  infant's  head.  The  treatment  is  by  iodine  injectiotu,  seton,  or,  whit 
is  better,  excision. 

There  is  a  form  of  cystic  tnroor  which  is  occupied  by  a  thick  glairy  macooi 
fluid,  and  which  is  evidently  occasioned  by  the  closure  of  a  mucous  crypt  with 
retention  of  its  natural  secretion.  It  is  similar  to  the  tumor  sometimes  found  on 
the  lip,  and  requires  similar  treatment 

The  fatly  tumor  of  the  labium  is  uncommon  ;  it  is  of  slow  growth,  soft  aod 
doughy  in  its  consistence,  and  seldom  attains  much  bulk.  Occasionally  it  pre- 
sents a  nodulated  appearance,  as  if  it  were  composed  of  sereral  distinct  mas«i 
It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  similar  formations  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Dr.  Q.  B.  A.  Hanuechke  has  recorded  a  case  of  fatty  tumor  in  the  labium  « 
a  woman,  aged  thirty-six,  that  weighed  nearly  twelve  pounds.  It  formed  an 
immense  pendulous  mass,  of  a  pyriform  shape,  with  a  large  pedicle  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  branches  of  the  ischium  and  pubes.  The  operation,  althongh  rery 
bloody,  was  perfectly  successful. 

The  eebaceoua  tumor  of  the  labia  is  also  very  rare.  It  ia  oeaally  of  a  ghibaUr 
form,  perfectly  movable,  free  from  pain,  firm,  but  semi-elastic,  and  fWmi  thi 
volume  of  a  hazelnut  to  that  of  a  pullet's  egg.     The  tjeatment  is  by  exritioa. 

Scirrhus  and  encephaloid  of  the  labia  may  occur  as  primary  affections,  hot 
more  frequently  they  extend  to  these  structures,  fW)m  the  clitoris  and  the  nyiopbc; 
in  some  cases  they  are  evideolly 
Fig.  644.  offsprings  of  cancer  of  the  otenu 

and  vagina.  The  two  dtseam 
are  characterixed  by  the  same 
phenomena  as  scirrhiu  and  net- 
phaloid  in  other  organs,  and  de- 
mand the  same  tnatoent,  (be 
only  reliaUo  remedy  being  early 
extirpation. 

%    Nymptue. — The  nyspbc 

are  not  often  the  snbjerts  of  dit- 

ease,  independently  of  that  of  Un 

great  lips.     They  are  occasioa- 

ally  the  seat  of  hypertropfay  at 

chronic  enlargement,  to  eiman 

u  to  require   exeielon.  of  »■ 

cysted  tomon,  ud  of  eaevplii- 

loid  cancer.     Of  the  latter  di*- 

EDC*|ih»iDid  or  tb«  nrmiiba  iiiii  euiori*.  ease,  I  met  wiUi  an  extnndnwiy 

case,  in  I84i,  in  a  little  gni  in 

years  of  age,  who  died,  exhausted,  at  the  end  of  nine  months  from  the  f»t 

appearance  of  the  tumoc     The  morbid  growth,  as  seen  in  fig.  S44,  hod  extta- 
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ely  iovolvnd  the  lymphatic  gangliona  of  the  groin  sod  peWis.  The  clitoris 
8  also  greatly  enlarged. 

Aq  encysled  tumor,  filled  with  semDi,  Bometiraea  occarg  in  the  nympha; 
tierally  in  married  femaleB,  from  the  tweoty-fiftb  to  the  fortieth  year.  It  in  ttoft, 
(.'tuating,  of  a  rounded  or  ovoidal  form,  and  of  variable  dimensions,  from  that 
an  almond  to  that  of  an  orange.  The  diagnosis  is  easily  established  by  the 
[tluring  needle.  The  most  effectual  remedy  is  excision,  but  a  cure  may  also  bo 
i!cted  by  the  seton  and  by  iodine  injectidDB. 

A  polyp  occasionally  grows  (rom  tbe  nympha,  as  in  a  case  which  came 
<ler  D]y  notice  in  1862,  in  a  little  girl  only  eight  years  of  age.  Tbe  tumor  was 
a  scarlet  color,  granulated  and  fissured  on  the  surface,  destitute  of  sensibility, 
d  about  the  size  of  a  large  hickory-nut  It  adhered  to  the  outer  surface  of 
1!  oycipha  by  a  short,  narrow  pedicle,  and  completely  closed  tbe  orifice  of  the 
ilva.  It  had  been  first  observed  about  one  year  previously.  Removal  was 
adily  effected  by  ligation. 

3.  Cliloria. — The  principal  affection  of  the  clitoris  is  hypertrophy,  which  occa- 
xially  amounts  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  a  souroe  of  great  incoDvenience 
1(1  annoyace.  In  some  countries  this  organ  is  naturally  much  larger  than  in 
merica  and  Enrope.  In  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  hypertrophy  of  the  clitoris 
ofteD  immense,  the  tumor  thus  formed  perhaps  equalliug  the  size  of  an  adult's 
-od.  The  disease,  which  is  sometimes  congenital,  is  generally  caused  by  pro- 
acted  irritation.  Courtesans  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  particularly  prone 
I  attacks  of  this  kind,  but  the  researches  of  Parent-Duchatelet  and  others  have 
lown  that  this  is  not  the  fact  When  the  growth  has  acquired  a  large  balk,  the 
ily  remedy  is  excision.  The  operation  is  usually  attended  with  a  good  deal  of 
L-inorrhage.  When  tiie  disease  is  in  its  infancy,  repression  may  be  attempted 
ith  cooling  and  astringent  lotions,  tincture  of  iodine,  and  other  sorbefacient 
leans. 
The  annexed  cut,  fig.  645,  affords  a  good  idea  of  this  affection.  Tbe  growth 
ixA  associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  nymphfe. 

Vig.  645. 


Bypittruphr  tl  A*  oil 


The  clitoris  has  occasionallr  been  removed  on  account  of  erotomania,  even 
when  it  was  not  materially  enlarged.  Such  an  operation  is  on  a  par  with  the 
amputation  of  the  penis  for  tbe  care  of  onanism.     Nothing  could  be  moro  absurd. 

A  case  of  loound  of  the  clitoris,  followed  by  fatal  heroorrhafce  within  an  hour 
after  its  occnrrence,  has  been  reported  by  Mr.  Uutteridge,  ii  the  London  Lancet 
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for  October,  1846.  The  accident  was  canaed  by  a  kick.  The  wonnd,  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  along  the  ramus  of  the  pnbes,  was  one  inch  n 
length  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  completely  eiposed  the  ItA 
cruB  of  the  clitoris,  the  carernons  structure  of  vbich  was  thoroughly  crashed. 

4.  Urethra. — The  female  nrethra  is  rarely  diseased.  The  principa!  leaionB  (o 
which  it  is  liable  are,  stricture,  dilatation,  and  vascular  excrescences. 

a.  Stricture  is  usually  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  may  be  so 
great  as  to  produce  mncb  difficulty  in  making  water.  la  some  congenital  malfor- 
mations,  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  opens  into  the  vagfna  at  some  distance  ttom 
the  cstcrusi  aperture.  Occasionally,  as  when  the  mouth  of  the  vagina  is  closed 
by  a  dense  membrane,  the  urethra  is  bo  much  dilated  as  to  admit  the  male  organ. 
These  various  affections  must  be  met  on  general  principles. 

b.  Vaacular  excreacencts  Bometimes  apring  from  the  female  urctfara,  or  are 

seated    around  its  orifice,  as  shown  is 
Fig.  646.  fig.  646.     They  are  of  a  bright  sculet 

color,  eiquisitely  eensittTe  under  pres- 
sure, and  of  a  soft,  spongy,  erectile 
structure,  with  a  smooth,  fissured,  or 
granulated  surbce.  Their  shape  is 
generally  pear-like,  and  in  site  they  vary 
from  a  small  pea  to  that  of  a  horse-bean. 
The  disease  has  been  observed  in  young 
giria  under  Beventeen,  but  is  most  com- 
mon in  adults.  Its  causes  are  uaknowa. 
The  proper  remedy  is  excision,  followed 
by  the  gentle  application  of  chromic  and. 
c.  Many  years  ago  I  assisted  my  frtewl. 
Professor  Willard  Parker,  in  removing  a 
polyp  from  the  entrance  of  the  urethn 
of  a  young  lady  of  eighteen.  It  was  of 
a  conical  shape,  nearly  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length  by  three-quarters  of  la 
inch  in  diameter,  very  sensitive,  of  a 
bright,  florid  color,  elastic  and  conprei- 
Bible.  On  maceration  for  a  few  days,  it 
became  perfectly  white,  and  seemed  t« 
Tutaiir  iienKencn  of  ihs  nnibnt.  be  Composed  essentially  of  soft,  celhilo- 

fibrous  substance,  pervaded  by  nDiocr- 
ous  bloodvessels.  Removal  of  such  growths  may  be  ei^ct«d  by  ligatttn  ff 
excision. 

d.  Inversion  and  prolapse  of  the  bladder  presents  itself  under  two  diMiact 
varieties  of  form^  the  complete  and  the  incomplete ;  the  first  conusting  id  an  iarti^ 
sion  of  all  the  tunics  of  the  bladder,  while,  in  the  second,  the  inversion  is  liniud 
exclusively  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The  immediate  cause  of  both  varietiM  ii 
a  relaxed  and  weakened  state  of  the  parts,  attended  with  dilatation  of  the  nretlB^ 
The  exciting  cause  is  violent  and  frequent  straining,  such  as  aecttrnpasies  vanov 
impedimenta  to  the  evacuation  of  the  urine  and  feces.  Severe  coughing  may  be 
mcationed  as  a  predisponent. 

Id  the  treatment  of  the  incomplete  form  of  inversion  and  prolapse,  the  cirnua- 
stances  mainly  to  be  attended  to  are,  first,  to  enjoin  strict  recumbency  for  a  kng 
time;  secondly,  to  reduce  the  tumor  carefully,  and  to  counteract  aftenrardsaBy 
tendency  to  protrusion  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  catheter,  and  astringent  wasbes 
and  injections;  and,  thirdly,  to  correct  the  general  health  by  dialybeaie  tunio 
and  other  means.  The  bowels  should  be  maintained  in  a  soluble  condition,  aad 
the  urine  should  be  passed  in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  patient  lying  on  bi» 
side  or  back.  Excision  of  the  protruded  part  should  be  Btodionsly  avoidtd,  as  it 
might  lead  to  fatal  results, 

or  the  complete  variety  of  inversion  and  prolapse  of  the  bUddM,  very  litil*  •• 
known.     The  most  important  signs,  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  vii-w,  are,  tba  gradaal 
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development  of  the  tumor,  its  soft  and  fluctuating  feel,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its 
situation.  When  we  add  to  these  circumstances  the  fact  that  there  are  usually 
three  distinct  apertures  on  the  surface  of  the  tumor  corresponding  with  those  of 
the  urethra  and  ureters  ;  that  the  tumor  is  easily  reduced  by  pressure  ;  that  the 
patient  is  unable  to  retain  her  urine  ;  that  the  part  is  not  particularly  tender, 
aore,  or  painful ;  and  that  there  is  not,  at  least  not  necessarily,  any  derangement 
of  the  general  health,  the  practitioner  can  hardly  fail  to  detect  the  true  nature 
of  the  malady. 

In  the  redaction  of  the  tumor,  the  patient  is  placed  upon  her  back,  the  head 
and  shoulders  are  elevated,  and  the  thighs,  flexed  upon  the  pelvis,  are  widely  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  The  labia  are  then  held  apart  by  an  assistant,  while  the 
surgeon  applies  his  fingers,  previously  oiled,  to  the  surface  of  the  tumor,  and 
pushes  up  that  part  which  came  down  last,  the  pressure  being  maintained  steadily, 
but  gently,  until  the  whole  of  it  has  slipped  up  behind  the  pubic  symphysis. 
When  the  swelling  is  bulky,  and  of  long  standing,  it  may  be  necessary  to  assist 
these  efforts  by  means  of  a  catheter,  applied  to  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  and 
carried  up  in  the  direction  of  the  urethra. 

If  the  tumor  has  become  irreducible,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  diminish 
its  volnme  and  hardness  by  leeches,  fomentations,  and  other  relaxing  measures. 
Chloroform  is  a  valuable  adjuvant  during  replacement 

When  the  parts  are  restored,  the  patient  should  observe  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture, the  urine  should  be  drawn  off  frequently,  and,  if  the  protrusion  be  con- 
siderable, a  compress,  confined  by  a  T  bandage,  should  be  worn  upon  the  mouth 
of  the  urethra.  When  the  patient  gets  up,  she  should  wear  an  abdominal  sup- 
porter. 

When  the  urethra  is  much  dilated,  an  operation  may  become  necessary.  The 
inferior  portion  of  the  tube  may  be  divested  of  its  mucous  membrane,  after 
which  the  raw  surfaces  are  approximated  by  a  few  points  of  interrupted  suture, 
care  being  taken  to  draw  off  the  urine  several  times  a  day,  until  consolidation  is 
perfected. 

e.  Cathelerism  in  the  female  should  always  be  performed  with  great  delicacy 
under  cover  of  the  clothes,  while  the  patient  lies  upon  her  back,  near  the  edge 
of  the  bed.  Ocular  inspection  can  only  be  justifiable  when  the  parts  are  in  a 
state  of  great  disease,  or  when  the  tube  has  undergone  much  change  in  its  rela- 
tive position.  The  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  apply  the  left  index-finger  to 
the  upper  margin  of  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  which  thus  serves  as  a  guide  to  the 
instrument,  which  is  placed  upon  its  palmar  surface,  and  then  moved  upwards 
along  the  middle  line,  until  its  point  arrives  at  the  dimple-shaped  depression, 
marking  the  situation  of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  The  catheter  is  then  passed 
on,  with  its  concavity  upwards,  until  it  reaches  the  interior  of  the  bladder.  Or, 
the  instrument  may  be  held  against 

the  under  surface  of  the  right  index-  Fig.  647. 

finger,  as  in  fig.  647,  and  pushed  on 
as  soon  as  its  tip  has  discovered 
the  meatus.  ' 

The  female  catheter  is  made  of 
silver,  and  is  not  more  than  five 
inches  in  length.  Its  vesical  ex- 
tremity is  somewhat  bent,  to  adapt 
it  to  the  shape  of  the  urethra,  and 
is  perforated  with  numerous  fora- 
mina, instead  of  having  eyelets,  as 

that  of  the  male.      The  other  end        Method  ofpometorgeonsofholdingth©  female  catbet«r. 

is  provided  with  two  rings,  in  order 

to  fasten  the  instrument,  when  it  is  necessary  to  retain  it  in  the  bladder,  by 

means  of  tapes,  to  a  T  bandage. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  female  cathether  will  occasionally  slip  into 
the  bladder,  being  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  drawn  from  the  fingers  of  the  sur- 
geon.    It  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  the  reason  of  this  occurrence.     It  is  pro- 
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bablj  owing  to  the  contractile  power  of  the  urethra,  aided  by  capillarj  attimetioxi, 
and  by  the  suction  of  the  bladder. 

Although,  in  general,  the  female  cathether  is  more  easily  withdrawn  than  intro- 
duced, yet  occasionally  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  occurrence  is  favored  by  a 
relaxed  condition  of  the  parts,  and  appears  to  be  directly  dependent  upon  the 
intromission  of  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  into  the  eyelets  of  the  instruments  To 
avoid  this  contingency,  as  awkward  as  it  is  painful,  the  instrument  should  be  pro- 
vided with  numerous  small  apertures,  which  will  effectaally  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  the  lining  membrane,  however  flabby.  The  proper  remedy  is  the  retention 
of  the  catheter  until  the  accumulating  urine  iprces  the  impacted  folds  into  their 
natural  situation.     All  attempts  at  forcible  extraction  should  be  avoided. 

SECT.  VL — QONOBBHGBA  IN  THE  FEMALE. 

Gonorrhoea  in  women  is  a  very  different  affection  from  gonorrhoea  in  males ; 
in  the  latter,  the  disease  is  generally  exclusively  confined  to  the  urethra,  or  it 
exists  simultaneously  in  this  canal  and  on  the  head  of  the  penis.  In  the  female, 
on  the  contrary,  it  usually  expends  its  force  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
vulva,  vagina,  and  uterns,  the  urethra  being  seldom  implicated  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  The  parts  which  are  generally  most  violently  inflamed  are  tbe 
mucous  follicles  around  the  urinary  meatus,  and  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  vaginiL 
Occasionally  the  disease  extends  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  thence,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  along  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries,  the  attack  thus  pre- 
senting an  analogy  with  gonorrhoea  in  the  male,  eventuating  in  epididymiUs.  The 
interior  of  the  uterus  is  most  liable  to  become  affected  in  those  femides  in  whom 
that  organ  has  an  uncommonly  large  mouth,  thereby  allowing  the  more  easy  en- 
tanglement and  retention  of  the  gonorrhoeal  virus.  The  occurrence  is,  however, 
under  any  circumstances,  unusual.  The  time  which  elapses  between  the  oon- 
tamination  and  the  outburst  of  the  disease  is  generally  somewhat  shorter  than  in 
men,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  poison  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  larger  surface. 
The  disease  may  be  simple  or  complicated  ;  it  is  mor6  frequently  associated  vftli 
chancre  than  in  the  male,  and  is  oden  followed  by  excoriations  and  simple  olcere^ 
especially  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  vagina. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  essentially  similar  to  those  which  characteriie 
gonorrhoea  in  the  male.  The  parts,  at  first  the  seat  of  itching  and  smarting, 
soon  become  hot,  swollen,  painful,  and  affected  with  muco-purulent  dtscbarge, 
often  bloody,  usually  excessively  profuse,  and,  at  times,  quite  fetid  and  evva 
acrid.  The  scalding  in  micturition  is  considerable,  though  rarely  as  great  as  is 
the  male,  and  the  labia,  nymphse,  vagina,  and  the  neck  of'  the  utenu,  are  fr»> 
quently  covered  with  aphthae,  fissures,  and  excoriations.  In  the  more  severe 
forms  of  the  disease,  there  are  a  sense  of  weight  and  fulness  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  pelvis,  and  aching  pains  in  the  groin,  thigh,  and  perineum.  The  lining 
membrane  of  these  parts  is  of  a  fiery  red  color,  and  covered,  here  and  there,  with 
patches  of  lymph,  of  a  pale  yellowish  hue,  tough  and  stringy,  and  firmly  adhei>ent 
to  the  surface  beneath.  During  the  progress  of  the  attack^  the  lymphatic  gan- 
glions in  the  groin  are  apt  to  suffer,  becoming  sore,  and  swollen ;  and  so  much 
pain  and  tenderness  are  often  experienced  in  walking  as  to  compel  the  woman  to 
keep  her  bed.  Occasionally  the  inflamed  surfaces,  instead  of  being  bathed  with 
pus  and  mucus,  are  remarkably  dry,  and  the  distress  is  then  often  proportion* 
ately  much  greater. 

In  uterine  gonorrhoea,  the  most  common  symptoms  are,  unnatural  discoloratton, 
and  a  discharge  of  thick,  opaque  mucus,  filling  up  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  or 
hanging  from  this  organ  into  the  vagina,  and  so  tough  as  to  be  detached  with 
considerable  difficulty.  Superficial  ulceration  is  also  a  sufficiently  (hHiumt 
attendant  upon  this  form  of  the  disease. 

The  diagnosis  of  gonorrhoea  from  other  affections,  especially  lenrorrhoHi^ 
although  most  desirable,  is  frequently  very  difficult,  and  sometimes  altngeth^^r 
impossible.  The  distinction  is  particularly  important  on  account  of  Its  medieo- 
legal  relations,  females  laboring  under  discharge  of  the  genital  oi)gaaa  beliif 
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often  suspected  of  having  gonorrhoea,  when,  in  fact,  the  disease  is  onlj  of  an 
ordinary  nature.  In  general,  the  difiBcuHj  may  be  solved  by  the  history  of  the 
case,  the  rooral  character  of  the  woman,  the  nature  of  the  discharge,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  complications.  In  leucorrhoea,  with  which  the  disease  is 
most  liable  to  be  confounded,  there  is  seldom  any  discharge  from  the  urethra,  or 
scalding  and  smarting  in  micturition ;  in  gonorrhoea,  on  the  contrary,  these  two 
symptoms  usually  exist  in  a  yery  marked  degree.  In  leucorrhoea,  the  dis- 
ease is  mostly  confined  to  the  yagina  and  uterus ;  the  discoloration,  although 
considerable,  is  seldom  either  great  or  uniform,  and  the  vulvo-uterine  canal  is 
usually  free  from  ulceration.  In  gonorrhoea,  the  inflammation  always  involves 
the  labia  and  nymphse ;  the  redness  is  of  a  fiery  hue,  and  extensively  diffused, 
the  parts  having  almost  an  erysipelatous  aspect,  and  marked  abrasions,  excoria- 
tions, or  superficial  ulcers  are  nearly  constantly  found  upon  the  neck  of  the 
uterus,  as  well  as  upon  the  vagina.  Finally,  in  leucorrhoea  the  pain  is  compara- 
tively slight,  and  there  is  no  disease  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  groin, 
the  reverse  being  the  case  in  gonorrhoea. 

In  attempting  to  form  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  these  diseases,  too  much  caution 
cannot  be  exercised,  otherwise  there  will  be  great  danger  of  occasionally  involv- 
ing the  innocent  A  thorough  examination  should  always  be  made  with  the  ^ 
speculum,  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  and  the  moral  character  of  the  woman  should, 
in  every  instance,  receive  due  consideration.  If  the  patient  is  very  young,  or 
of  an  age  when  there  are  usually  no  sexual  propensities,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  discharge  is  the  result  purely  of  simple  vaginitis,  occasioned  by  want 
of  cleanliness,  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  lower  bowel,  derangement  of  the 
digestive  apparatus,  or  an  anemic  state  of  the  system.  All  vaginal  discharges 
are  acid,  and  intermixed  with  abraded  epithelium ;  but  neither  the  microscope, 
nor  any  chemical  test  at  present  known,  is  of  any  avail  in  determining  whether 
they  are  of  an  ordinary  or  a  contagious  character. 

The  ireatmeni  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  female  must  be  of  a  strictly  antiphlogistic 
nature,  until  there  is  a  marked  diminution  of  discharge  and  local  distress,  when 
trial  may  be  made  of  copaiba,  or  copaiba  and  cubebs,  though,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  disease  is  rather  a  vulvo-vaginitis  than  a  urethritis,  these  articles  gen- 
erally exert  very  little,  if  any,  influence  in  controlling  the  morbid  action.  The 
patient  should  be  confined  to  her  bed,  and,  if  plethoric,  be  freely  bled  at  the 
arm,  especially  if  the  inflammation  run  very  high,  as  denoted  by  the  severity  of 
the  pain,  and  the  sense  of  weight  and  fulness  iu  the  pelvic  region,  together  with 
the  profaseness  of  the  profluvia.  The  venesection  should  be  followed  up  by  a 
brisk  cathartic  of  the  compound  calomel  pill,  or  an  infusion  of  senna  and  sulphate 
of  magnesia ;  and  as  soon  as  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  relieved,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture,  given  every  three  or  four 
hours,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  diet  must  be  perfectly  light 
and  simple,  as  well  as  duly  restricted  in  quantity. 

The  local  treatment  must  be  in  strict  consonance  with  the  activity  of  the 
morbid  action.  If  this  be  high,  leeches  must  be  applied  in  considerable  num- 
bers to  the  groins,  vulva,  and  inside  of  the  thighs ;  and  in  all  cases  the  utmost 
attention  must  be  paid  to  cleanliness  by  the  frequent  use  of  tepid  ablutions  and 
injections  of  tepid  water,  containing  a  little  alum,  soda,  common  salt,  or  acetate 
of  lead.  If  the  discharges  be  offensive,  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  chlorinated 
soda  may  be  added  to  the  water.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  lotions, 
whatever  be  their  composition,  are  not  too  strong,  particularly  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  treatment,  lest  they  should  tend  to  increase  the  morbid  action  instead 
of  diminishing  it.  Although  stimulating  injections  are  borne  much  better  by 
the  female  organs  of  generation  than  by  those  of  the  male,  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  unless  well  tempered,  they  often  do  immense  mischief.  Observation  has 
taught  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  this  subject 
Another  practical  precept  worthy  of  notice  is  that  the  inflammation  will  subside 
much  more  rapidly,  other  things  being  equal,  when  the  affected  surfaces  are  kept 
well  separated,  than  when  they  are  permitted  to  be  constantly  in  contact  with 
eavh  other,  the  warmth  and  the  accumulation  of  the  matter  thus  occasioned 
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having  a  tendency  to  maintain  the  disease  in  full  vigor.  To  effect  this  object,  a 
large  tent  of  patent  lint,  wet  with  some  gently  astringent  lotion,  as  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  alum,  or  acetate  of  lead,  should  constantly  be  retained  within  tb« 
vagina,  being  changed  from  time  to  time,  as  cleanliness  and  other  circnmslaocea 
may  render  it  necessary.  When  the  inflammation  has  passed  into  the  subacuta 
or  chronic  state,  the  lotion  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  tent  smeared  with 
the  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury  dilated  with  eight  parts  of  simple  cerate. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  application,  when  the  disease  has  reached  this  point, 
all  discharge  generally  ceases  in  a  few  days.  When  ulcers  exist  upon  the  neck 
of  the  uterus,  or  upon  the  vulvo-vaginal  raucous  membrane,  it  may  be  neoessafj 
to  touch  them  gently  every  third  or  fourth  day  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver, 
or,  what  is  preferable,  with  the  dilute  acid  nitrate  of  mercary,  the  best  fonnula 
being  that  of  Bennet.  The  same  mle,  in  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  treat- 
ment,  after  all  discharge  has  been  arrested,  should  be  observed  here  as  in  gooor* 
rhoea  of  the  male.  The  exhibition  of  copaiba  and  cubebs  is  indicated  chiefly 
when  the  urethra  is  much  implicated;  for,  as  already  intimated,  the  peculiar 
anti-gonorrhoeal  virtues  of  these  articles  do  not  display  themselves  at  all  when 
the  disease  is  confined  to  the  vulva,  vagina,  and  uterus. 

In  uterine  gonorrhoea,  the  proper  plan  is  to  detach  the  glairy  mucus  so  liable 
to  form  in  this  complaint,  several  times  a  day,  by  means  of  a  mop,  or  a  mop  and 
forceps,  and  to  cauterize  the  canal  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  very  gently,  every 
forty-eight  hours,  with  solid  nitrate  of  silver.  Injections  of  this  substance,  bow- 
ever  weak,  cannot  be  employed  with  safety,  on  account  of  their  liability,  at  lesfet 
in  some  cases,  to  enter  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Abscesses  are  very  apt  to  form  in  the  labium,  in  the  more  severe  forms  of 
gonorrhcea,  and  should  always  claim  early  attention,  as  they  are  generally  exces- 
sively painful,  and  are  liable,  when  neglected,  to  occasion  serious  stmctnrml 
lesion.  Their  contents  are  usually  excessively  fetid,  and  of  a  thick,  pumlent 
character. 

Buboes,  arising  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  are  to  be  treated  by  rest, 
leeches,  iodine,  acetate  of  lead,  and  anodyne  cataplasms.  Matter  is  evacuated 
by  an  early  and  free  incision.  If  the  resulting  ulcers  and  sinuses  are  long  ia 
healing,  the  knife  and  caustics  must  be  used. 

SECT.  Vn. — VESICO-VAOINAL  FI8TTTLB8. 

The  bladder  of  the  female  is  liable  to  various  kinds  of  fistoles,  deriving  their 
names  from  the  organs  with  which  they  communicate,  as  vesico-vaginal,  arethro- 
vaginal,  vesico-uterine,  vesico-utero-vaginal,  and  vesioo-rectaL 

The  most  common  cause  of  this  affection  is  the  accidental  laoeration  of  tW 
parts  during  parturition,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  cfaild^s  bead» 
especially  if  the  accoucheur  has  neglected  to  empty  the  bladder.  It  may  also  be 
produced,  though,  probably,  less  frequently  than  is  generally  imagined,  bj  tke 
maladroit  nse  of  instruments,  inducing  either  direct  rupture,  or  such  an  anoiurt 
of  contusion  as  to  eventuate  in  gangrene  and  sloughing ;  by  penetrating  woonds 
of  the  vagina  and  bladder,  and  by  ulceration,  whether  occasioned  by  abaora^ 
simple,  syphilitic,  or  malignant  disease,  or  the  pressure  of  a  urinary  calcnloa*  a 
pessary,  or  any  other  foreign  body. 

The  different  classes  of  vesical  fist'^les  do  not  occur  with  equal  frequency. 
Dr.  Bozeman,  who,  as  is  well  known,  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  subject,  informs  me  that  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  casea  jusiifies 
him  in  stating  that  the  vesico-utero-vaginal  form  of  the  lesion  is  decidedly  the 
most  common ;  next  in  point  of  frequency  is  the  fistule  established  at  the  expense 
of  the  vesical  trigone ;  then  comes  the  opening  situated  at  the  bas-fbnd  of  ihe 
bladder ;  then  the  urethro- vaginal  fistule  ;  and,  lastly,  the  fistule  formed  by  tke 
destruction  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  vesical  trigone,  and  tht  wall  dT  the 
nrethra,  of  the  trigone  and  bas-fond,  or,  finally,  of  all  these  parts  togetlier. 

A  great  deal  of  diversity  obtains  in  regard  to  the  site,  shape,  and  oumbet  of 
vesical  fistules.    Thus,  the  opening  may  not  exceed  the  diameter  of  a  small  Ao%, 
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or  it  may  be  so  large  as  to  admit  a  pullet ^s  egg,  or  even  a  small  orange.  In  its 
shape  it  is  generally  somewhat  oval  or  circular,  but  occasionally  it  presents  itself 
in  the  form  of  a  transverse,  oblique,  or  longitudinal  rent,  slit,  or  fissnre.  Its 
edges  are  usually  well  defined,  rough,  callous,  and  white,  with  a  slight  eversion  of 
the  vesical  mucous  membrane.  The  induration  often  extends  a  considerable  dis- 
tance beyond  the  fissure,  especially  when  this  has  been  caused  by  sloughing,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  occasionally  very  difficult  to  pare  the  edges  of  such  an  opening. 
The  vagina  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  aperture  may  be  perfectly  sound,  or  it 
may  be  variously  altered  by  disease,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  fistule,  the  violence  of  the  resulting  inflammation,  and  the  acrid  character 
of  the  discharges.     It  is  not  often  that  there  is  more  than  one  opening. 

A  singular  eversion  of  the  bladder  occasionally  takes  place  in  vesico-vaginal 
fistule,  the  lining  membrane  passing  across  the  abnormal  aperture  so  as  to  form 
a  tumor  in  the  vagina.  The  protrusion,  which  is  seldom  considerable,  is  gene- 
rally of  so  trifling  a  nature  as  not  to  require  any  special  attention.  When,  how- 
ever, the  artificial  opening  is  unusually  large,  the  whole  bladder  may  project 
through  it,  and  eventually  even  protrude  at  the  vulva,  as  in  the  remarkable  case 
mentioned  in  my  Treatise  on  the  Urinary  Organs. 

A  female  affected  with  vesico-vaginal  fistule  must  necessarily  be  an  object  of 
the  deepest  commiseration.  Incapable  of  controlling  the  contents  of  her  bladder, 
the  urine  constantly  escapes  at  the  vagina,  thus  soiling  her  clothes,  and  giving 
rise  to  the  most  noisome  odors,  which  no  amount  of  cleanliness  can  entirely 
prevent.  In  consequence  of  this  condition,  she  is  rendered  unfit  for  social  enjoy- 
ment, and  is  obliged  to  spend  her  life  in  solitude  and  retirement.  But  this  is 
not  all :  the  urine,  incessantly  dribbling  away,  chafes  and  frets  the  parts  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  thus  renders  them  unfit  for  the  exercise  of  their 
appropriate  functions.  The  escape  of  urine  is  constant  when  the  opening  is 
situated  at  the  bas-fond  of  the  bladder,  and  is  always  worse  in  the  erect  than  in 
the  recumbent  posture. 

The  diagnos-is  of  this  affection  is  in  general  sufficiently  easy.  In  most  cases, 
indeed,  the  escape  of  the  urine  by  the  vc^ina,  instead  of  through  the  natural 
channel,  serves  at  once  to  point  out  its  true  character,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause.  Its  situation,  shape,  and  extent,  however,  can 
only  be  determined  by  a  thorough  vaginal  examination  by  means  of  the  speculum, 
the  woman  lying  on  her  back,  or,  what  is  better,  resting  on  her  knees  and  fore- 
arms, with  the  head  as  dependent  as  possible,  and  the  nates  considerably  elevated. 
The  instrument,  well  oiled,  is  then  introduced  in  the  usual  manner,  a  catheter 
being  at  the  same  time  inserted  into  the  urethra.  In  this  way  every  portion  of 
the  vagina  may  be  most  satisfactorily  inspected,  and  any  opening,  however  small, 
easily  detected.  In  some  instances,  the  speculum  is  advantageously  replaced  by 
the  finger,  which  is  carried  about  in  different  directions,  along  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  tube,  until  its  extremity  comes  in  contact  with  the  naked  end  of  the 
catheter.  When  the  aperture  is  very  small,  a  long,  slender  probe  should  be  used 
instead  of  the  latter  instrument. 

The  prognosis  of  vesico-vaginal  fistule  is,  in  general,  anything  but  flattering. 
If  a  spontaneous  cure  does  occasionally  occur,  the  circumstance  is  so  infrequent 
that  it  most  always  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional  one.  The  probability  of  such 
an  event  will  bo  considerably  greater,  other  things  being  equal,  when  the  accident 
has  been  produced  by  a  simple  wound  than  when  it  has  been  caused  by  a  severe 
contusion,  followed  by  a  slough,  when  the  opening  is  small  than  when  it  is  large, 
and  when  the  lesion  is  simple  than  when  it  is  complicated.  The  presence  of 
malignant  disease  forbids  the  hope  even  of  temporary  relief  by  any  operation 
whatever. 

Trealment. — The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  palliative  and  radical ;  the 
former  consisting  in  the  employment  of  such  means  as  are  adapted  to  promote 
the  patient's  temporary  comfort,  while  the  latter  are  designed  to  effect  the  per- 
manent obliteration  of  the  abnormal  opening.  Frequent  ablntions  and  injections 
with  cold  water,  either  simple  or  medicated,  and  the  occasional  use  of  chlorinated 
soda,  will  prevent  excoriations  and  noisome  fetor,  and  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
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diet,  with  a  solable  condition  of  the  bowels,  will  go  far  in  preserriiig  the  geeend 
health,  which,  under  opposite  circumstances,  sometimes  saffers  most  sererely,  the 
patient  becoming  nervous,  dyspeptic,  and  hysterical.  To  guard  against  the 
incessant  escape  of  the  urine,  and  enable  the  poor  patient  to  exerciae  occasionally 
in  the  open  air,  the  vagina  should  be  kept  constantly  filled  with  a  hoUow  plag, 
or  caoutchouc  bottle,  enveloped  in  oiled  silk,  and  furnished  with  a  tube  and  stop- 
cock, in  order  that  it  may  be  inflated  or  emptied  at  pleasure.  Or,  instead  of 
this,  a  reservoir,  such  as  that  represented  at  p.  684,  may  be  suspended  from  the 
vulva. 

The  radical  treatment  of  vesical  fistules  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  almost  exclusively  by  the  labors  of  two  practitioners.  Dr.  Sims 
and  Dr.  Bozeman,  to  the  former  of  whom  the  great  credit  is  deservedly  doe 
for  having  led  the  way  in  this  most  laudable  enterprise.  Previously  to  this, 
occasional  cures  had  been  efifected  by  dififerent  American  surgeons,  especially  by 
Hayward,  Mettauer,  and  Pancoast. 

The  operation  of  Dr.  Sims  was  originally  performed  with  silver  wire,  the  ends 
of  which  were  fastened  with  an  ordinary  shot,  perforated  at  the  centre.  He 
accordingly  called  his  suture  the  clamp-sature.  For  the  shot  Dr.  Bozeman  snt^ 
stituted  a  broad  piece  of  sheet  lead,  generally  of  an  oval  shape,  as  seen  in  ftg. 

648,  about  a  third  of  a  line  in  thickness,  pierced  by  sevenl 
Fig.  648.  apertures,  and  variously  bent,  in  order  to  adapt  it  accorstdy 

to  the  shape  of  the  parts.  Dr.  Sims  has  of  late  years  alt<h 
gether  abandoned  the  use  of  the  clamp,  and  now  limits  bim* 
self  to  the  employment  of  the  wire  suture.  Dr.  Boseman,  I 
believe,  still  operates  with  the  aid  of  his  button.  I  hive 
myself  effected  excellent  cures  both  with  and  without  these 
Bozeman**  batton.       &ids,  and  am  Satisfied  that  the  simple  wire  suture  is,  hi  the 

main,  the  very  best  that  can  be  adopted.  The  button-sutare 
may,  however,  be  usefully  employed  in  vesico-uterine  and  uretbro-vagina!  fistules 
as  it  serves  to  support  the  edges  of  the  fissure  and  thus  prevrats  undue  tradioiL 
A  certain  amount  of  preliminary  treatment  is  generally  necessary.  linked, 
without  this  precaution,  failure,  not  success,  will  be  likely  to  attend  our  eflbrta 
The  treatment  need  not  be  protracted,  but  it  should  be  thorough,  both  ts  it 
respects  the  parts  and  the  system  at  large.  The  most  absolute  recumbency  and 
cleanliness  should  be  observed  ;  the  vagina  should  be  fhrequently  syringed  with 
cold  water ;  cold  cloths  should  be  kept  constantly  upon  the  vulva ;  the  bowels  aod 
secretions  should  be  properly  regulated ;  the  diet  should  be  perfectly  plain  iod 
simple ;  and  large  quantities  of  demulcent  drinks  should  be  used  to  dilute  the 
renal  secretion,  and  to  deprive  it  of  its  acrimony.  Blood  should  be  taken  fron 
the  arm,  or  from  the  vulva,  perineum,  groins,  and  thighs,  by  means  of  leedies 
if  decided  plethora  exists.  If  the  parts  are  much  inflamed,  they  sltoold  be  gently 
touched,  every  other  day,  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  untU  the  disease  his 
'  measurably  disappeared.  Any  contractions  that  may  exist  In  the  vagina  must  be 
thoroughly  divided,  care  being,  of  course,  taken,  while  this  is  being  done,  mot  to 
penetrate  the  bladder,  rectum,  or  pelvic  cavity. 

When  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  imprisoned  in  the  bladder,  an  effort  most  bt 
made  to  reinstate  it  in  its  natural  situation,  as  well  as  to  relieve  it  of  inffaimnMk 
tion,  before  attempting  to  close  the  fistule.  For  this  purpose,  the  cervix  iadrmini 
down  by  means  of  a  blunt  hook  inserted  into  its  mouth,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
fundus  is  dislodged  from  its  position  between  the  vagina  and  the  rectum  with  a 
sponge  mop,  the  woman,  meanwhile,  resting  upon  her  knees  and  arms,  so  as  to 
bring  the  parts  fully  into  view.  While  held  in  this  way,  a  tent,  aadi  as  thit 
described  in  a  previous  page,  is  introduced,  renewal  being  afterwards  elected 
twice  a  day,  preceded  by  injections  of  cold  water,  until  the  organ  is  disposed  to 
maintain  its  place. 

The  patient,  freed  from  all  bodily  constriction,  and  thoroughly  influenced  \n 
chloroform,  is  placed  upon  her  abdomen,  across  an  ordinary  bed,  protecttd 
with  oil-cloth.  The  head  and  shoulders  being  depressed,  the  nates  nty  be 
elevated  to  any  desirable  height,  and  the  light  so  arranged  as  lo  fkil  dimtif 
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upon  the  entire  Tesico-va^nal  septum,  the  fia-  ^S-  **^- 

tnle,  and  the  mouth  of  the  nterua.  The  thighs 
are  widely  separated,  and  Bupported  by  assist- 
ants. The  speculum  of  Dr.  Bozeman,  fig. 
649,  is  now  iotroduced,  or  the  duck-bill  spe- 
culatn  of  Dr.  Sims,  of  which,  in  the  latter 
caae,  there  sbonld  always  be  at  least  two  sizes. 
Fig.  650' shows  the  application  of  the  specu- 
lum, the  position  of  the  thigh  and  nates,  the 
appearance  of  the  dilated  vagina,  and  the 
siluatioQ  of  the  ntems,  bladder,  and  vesico- vaginal  septum.  If  the  light  ehoald 
be  insufficient,  a  small  mirror  may  be  used,  the  reflection  of  which  will  generally 
render  everything  perfectly  distinct,  and  enable  the  operator  to  proceed  without 
any  embarrassment  from  this  cause. 

Fig.  6S0. 


PoiltlDB  oll)»  pfttkil  )■  lb<  optnillog  er  nileo-TtgliuI  flilnla. 

Everything  being  thas  arranged,  the  surgeon  pares  the  edges  of  the  flstule, 
bevelling  them  off  most  thoroughly  at  the  expense  of  the  vaginal  mucous  mem- 
brane, at  the  same  time-  that  he  carries  his  incision  ft-eely  through  the  muscular 
and  mucoaa  coats  of  the  bladder,  So  as  to  afford  an  ample  sukfaceforapprosimatiou 
and  aggluii nation.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  manner  in  which 
this  part  of  the  operation  is  performed.  If  the  opening  is  circular,  unusually  large, 
or  vertical,  the  edges  should  be  sloped  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  being 
brought  together  transversely,  otherwise  complete  nnion  will  be  very  difficult,  if 
not  impracticable.  The  instruments  required  for  pnring  the  fistule  are,  a  deli- 
cate tenaculQm,  long,  slender,  toothed  forceps,  a  straight  and  angular  knife,  and 
a  pair  of  scissors,  represented  in  figs.  651,  652,  653,  654,  and  655.  The  scissors 
are  provided  with  very  short,  sharp-pointed  blades,  slightly  curved  on  the  flat. 
The  anterior  border  of  the  Gstule  is  pared  first,  and  this  is  done  most  easily  with 
the  straight  knife,  the  necessary  quantity  of  substance  being  excised  in  one 
piece.  For  refreshing  the  posterior  margin,  the  curved  knife  or  scissors  will  be 
found  most  convenient.  When  the  opening  is  very  large,  this  stage  of  the 
operatioD  is  sometimes  impeded  by  the  protmsion  of  the  vesical  mucous  mem- 
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brane,  but  the  obstacle  ma;  usually  be  readilj  overcome  by  retarniDg  the  pwt, 
and  then  filling  the  bladder  temporarily  with  bits  of  spoDge. 

Fig.  6S1.  Fig.  6G2.         Fig.  6^3.  Fig.  654.         Fig.  fifiS.  Fig.  S30. 


i 


iDiirniiKiit*  for  Tcilco-Ttgdml  Ittnl*. 

The  next  fltep  of  the  operation  consists  in  introducing  the  guhtres,  the  Dninber 
of  which  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  extent  of  the  Gstule.  Tbeinstni- 
ments  required  for  this  purpose  are  several  needles,  a  needle- holder,  a  pair  of 
long,  carved  forceps,  and  a  small  hook. 

The  needles,  commouly  employed  in  this  operation,  are  entirely  too  amall  and 
DOt  sufficiently  curved.  They  should  be  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
stout,  well- tempered,  moderately  curved,  like  the  ordinary  suture  jnstnunent,  and 
very  sharp  at  the  point.  Unless  they  possess  these  qualities,  the  openttioD  will 
be  attended  with  great  vexation  and  delay,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  take  deep,  firm,  enduring  stitches,  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance  to  success. 

The  best  needle-holder,  at  all  events  the  one  which  generally  answers  the 
purpose  very  well  in  my  hands,  is  the  instrument  sketched  in  6g.  656.  It  MMb 
no  special  description. 

The  first  suture  should  be  introduced  at  the  centre  of  the  fistule.    The  distance  at 


Fig.  657. 


which  the  needle  is  entered  from  its  anterior  edge  should  not  be  tesa  tlin  one-third 
of  an  inch,  as  the  object  is  to  obtain  a  very  firm  hold.     The  inBtnunent  ii  pwM 
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Fig.  658. 


'^^ 


Steadily  on,  and  brought  out  in  the  snbmacons  cellular  substance  of  the  bladder, 
coanter-pressure  being  made  against  its  advancing  point  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
or  the  little  hook  represented  in  fig.  65t.  The  needle  is  then  carried  across  the 
fissore,  and  entered  at  the  posterior  edge,  which  it  traverses  in  a  similar  manner 
as  the  anterior.  Thus  suture  after  suture  is  introduced,  until  the  number  is 
completed,  the  interval  between  each  two  being  about 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  658. 

The  closure  of  the  fistules,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
shot  or  button,  constitute  the  third  stage  of  the  operation. 
This  is  easily  done  with  the  aid  of  an  adjuster,  repre- 
sented in  fig.  659.  It  consists  of  a  strong  rod,  curved 
in  the  shaft,  and  set  into  a  handle,  its  distal  extremity 
being  perforated  and  somewhat  bulbous.  The  opposite 
ends  of  each  wire  are  now  passed  through  the  opening 
in  the  instrument,  and  firmly  held  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  when  the  adjuster  is 
carefully  slipped  down,  and  well  pressed  against  the 
parts.  Fig.  660  shows  the  appearance  of  the  parts 
after  all  the  sutures  have  been  adjusted,  and  the  edges 
of  the  opening  approximated.  The  operation  is  finished 
by  firmly  twisting  together  the  ends  of  the  sutures,  and 
then  cutting  them  off  close  to  the  fissure. 

If  the  button  is  used,  one  of  suitable  shape  and  size 
is  now  selected,  and  passed  over  the  wires,  as  seen  in  fig. 

Fig,  059, 


AppUcation  of  the  tataret. 


8atai«-*djaiiter. 


661 )  its  concave  surface  corresponding  to  the  vesico-vaginal  septum,  with  which 
it  is  brought  in  close  contact  by  means  of  the  instrument  represented  in  the 


Fig.  660. 


Fig.  661. 


AppMtimaMs  of  the  parU  after  the  adjnstmeot  of  the  rataret. 


Applieation  of  the  batton. 


annexed  cut,  fig.  662,  the  angular  and  scalloped  extremity  of  which  admirably 
adapts  it  for  that  object.     The  crotchet  is  now  slipped  down  over  the  approzi- 

Fig.  662. 


Inatrameot  for  eecnrlng  the  battoa. 

mated  ends  of  each  suture,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  663,  and  pressed  firmly  against 
the  convex  surface  of  the  button  by  means  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  to  keep  the  button 
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in  place,  and  the  edges  of  the  woand  thoroughly  noited.  Finally,  the  opemUoa 
is  completed  by  clipping  off  the  wires  close  to  the  crotchet,  and  turoing  down 
their  short  ends,  as  delineated  in  fig.  664. 


Sllpi^nf  dovD  Iha  erotehflli. 


>mpl*«l7  (4]  Baud. 


Instead  of  the  button.  Dr.  Simpson  employs  a  wire  gplint,  alleging  that  It 
answers  a  better  purpose  Tor  retaining  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  supporting 
the  sutures.  It  is  made  by  twisting  from  fifteen  to  twenty  threads  of  fine  blue 
annealed  iron  wire  into  a  cord,  the  ends  being  firmly  pluted  together,  and  the 
Bides  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  apertures  for  the  passage  of  the 
sutures.  The  splint,  the  application  of  which  is  shown  in  the  annexed  cnt,  fig. 
665,  is  very  light,  and  easily  moulded  to  the  part  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 

Fig.  665. 


niWlM*  twUM  kad  Mcand  m 


For  passing  the  sutures,  a  great  Tariety  of  instruments  hare  been  derived. 
Thus,  Mr.  Drnitt  has  deacrib^  one  with  a  fish-book  cnrve,  delineated  in  fie. 
666,  and  which  may,  doubtless,  be  occasionally  employed  with  adT&ntage,  tbon^ 
Its  application  must,  from  its  peculiar  shape,  be  very  limited.  Dr.  Simpson  pr«> 
fers  a  tabular  needle,  invented  by  Startin,  and  seen  in  fig.  667.  The  iustramrat 
is  represented  of  full  size,  with  the  wire  projecting  at  the  end,  which  is  a  little 
thicker  and  larger  than  it  ought  to  be.  A  part  only  of  the  handle  is  eihibiied. 
The  instrament  which  I  myself  employ  for  introducing  the  needle  is  a  pair  of 
slender  forceps,  straight,  and  very  short  in  the  blade,  with  a  serrated  surface. 
Nothing  could  possibly  answer  the  purpose  better,  or  be  more  simple. 

For  securing  the  sutures,  the  ends  of  the  wire  may  simply  be  twisted  with  a 
pair  of  forceps;  or  the  object  may  be  effected  with  an  instroment  meciallj 
devised  for  the  purpose,  as  that,  for  example,  of  Dr.  Coghill,  exhibited  in  fig.  6C8, 
reduced  to  one-half  the  proper  size.  Its  extremity,  as  will  be  seen  by  refHrore 
to  fig.  669,  is  fumiBhed  with  two  short  lateral  tubes,  for  the  passage  c^  the  win. 

Certain  tnodifications  of  this  operation  are  frequently  necessary,  growing  oat 
of  the  situation  of  the  fistule,  or  the  condition  of  the  parts.  Thus,  aa  Dr.  Bam^ 
man  has  so  well  pointed  out,  in  the  uretbro-vaginal  lesion,  the  battun  miMt  be 
rather  long  in  the  antero-posterior  directiou,  toij  concaTe,  and  exteuded  wcU 
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forward  in  (Wtnt  of  the  urinary  meatus,  so  ob  to  eapport  the  catheter,  its  extremity 
being  somewhat  notched.     The  edges  of  the  opening  are  brought  together  trauB- 

Flg.  S66.  Fig.  667.  Fig.  eSS. 


Tersely ;  and  the  catheter,  a  gnm^lastic  one,  is  introduced  before  the  sutures  are 
adjusted,  and  is  retained,  if  possible,  until  the  cure  is  completed. 

In  Bstules  inTolviDg  tlie  resieal  trigone  and  the  root  of  the  urethra,  or  of  the 
trigone  and  bas-fond,  or  of  all  these  parts  together,  in  which  the  anterior  border 
of  the  opening  is  immovably  fixed  to  the  pubic  arch,  with  the  concavity  preseut- 
ing  backwards,  the  button  requires  to  be  beii>.  upon  its  couvexity. 
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Fig.  670. 


OoDsiderable  modification  is  required  when  the  fistole  extends  into  the  neck 
of  the  uteras.  The  paring  of  the  edges  being  effected  in  the  nsaal  manner,  the 
button  is  carefully  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  parts,  its  posterior  border  being 
generally  notched  to  accommodate  the  anterior  lip  of  the  cervix.  A  semicircular 
button  is  required  when  there  has  been  so  much  loss  of  substance  of  the  vemo- 
yaginal  septum  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  draw  the  anterior  border  of  the 
fistale  up  to  the  posterior.  The  line  of  the  perforations  corresponds  with  the 
former  border,  while  the  notch  in  the  button  projects  over  the  anterior  lip  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus. 

When  tiie  neck  of  the  womb  is  lacerated,  and  buried  in  the  bladder,  the  first 
object  should  be  to  restore  the  organ  to  its  natural  position  in  the  vagina,  in 
order  that,  after  the  cure  is  completed,  the  menstrual  fluid  may  resume  its  natural 
outlet.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  the  fistule  in  the  vesico-vaginal 
septum  on  each  side,  transversely,  thus  disengaging  the  viscus  somewhat,  and 
affording  more  space  for  paring  the  anterior  lip  of  the  cervix.  In  inserting  the 
sutures  into  the  posterior  border,  the  vesical  mucous  membrane  is  pierced  by  the 
needle,  which,  being  carried  into  the  bladder  through  the  fistule,  is  entered  far  in 
on  the  vesical  side  of  the  cervix,  and  brought  out  from  behind  forwards,  the 
object  of  the  procedure  being  to  obtain  such  a  hold  upon  the  womb  as  to  enable 
the  operator  to  pull  its  neck  downwards  and  backwards  during  the  adjustment 
of  the  sutures,  restoration  of  the  displaced  organ  being  impracticable  in  any  otli^r 
way.  The  button  for  this  variety  of  fistule  requires  to  be  bent  upon 
its  convexity,  and  to  be  notched  above  for  the  support  of  the  anterior 
border  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

During  these  various  procedures,  which  must  necessarily  be  more  or 
less  tedious  and  fatiguing,  both  to  the  patient  and  to  the  operator,  gr^at 
advantage  will  be  derived  from  the  use  of  several  sponge  mop!»,  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  for  wiping  away  the  blood  and  the  secretions. 
The  bleeding  is  usually  insignificant,  and  readily  stops  of  it<  own 
accord,  or  under  the  application  of  ice-water.  The  operation  being 
over,  a  Sims's  catheter,  fig.  6t0,  is  inserted  into  the  bladder,  a  gum* 
elastic  tube,  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  having  previously  beten 
secured  to  its  outer  extremity,  in  order  to  conduct  the  urine  into  m 
large  bottle  lying  in  a  hollow  between  the  patient's  thighs. 

Afler'treatmerU, — ^Much  of  the  success  of^this  operation,  and«  in* 
deed,  of^every  other  of  a  similar  kind,  will  depend  upon  the  after- 
treatment.  As  soon  as  the  patient  is  put  to  bed,  she  should  take  m 
large  anodyne,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  allaying  pain  and  indocia^ 
quiescence  of  the  bowels,  which,  in  no  case,  should  be  disturbed  noder 
ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  days.  The  diet  should  consist  exclusively  of  po* 
tato,  bread,  crackers,  custard,  rice,  and  tea,  with  water  as  the  comnioa 
drink.  Opium  is  given  twice  a  day  iff  as  large  doses  as  can  be  bon», 
and  the  patient  is  never  permitted,  even  for  a  moment,  or  for  aaj 
purpose  whatever,  to  assume  the  erect  posture,  though  she  may.  tf 
she  prefer  it,  lie  on  either  side.  The  catheter  is  to  be  removed  as  often  as  wukj 
be  necessary  to  keep  it  clear  of  blood,  mucus,  and  calculous  matter ;  once  a  dt^ 
is  generally  sufficient.  The  vulva  and  orifice  of  the  vagina  should  be  syrioRd 
at  least  every  twelve  hours  with  tepid  water,  a  large  bed*pan  being  placed  onder 
the  nates  during  the  operation. 

If  any  undue  inflammation  arises,  leeches  and  even  the  lancet  must  be  provptlr 
called  into  requisition ;  purging  is  still  carefully  avoided,  especially  if  tbcfv  ui 
no  marked  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs;  and  the  utmost  attention  isfiaid 
to  cleanliness.  Both  the  part  and  system  are  occasionally  endangered  by  rrr* 
sipelas.  In  a  patient  under  my  charge  several  years  ago,  although  mon*  ibAb 
usual  care  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  preliminary  treatment,  a  moat  vicitnt 
attack  of  this  disease  took  place  within  a  few  days  after  the  operaUon^  eomoiMc- 
ing  on  the  right  buttock,  and  gradually  spreading  over  the  npper  part  of  tb* 
thigh,  perineum,  and  vulva,  from  which  it  speedily  extended  into  Um  vaitiiia* 
causing  large  deposits  of  lymph,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  cokeaiou.     Tbc  c^n- 
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BtitutioD  saffered  rerj  mnch,  and  at  one  time  I  was  not  without  Berions  appre- 
hension in  regard  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  ease.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
however,  the  woman  made  a  good  recovery,  thoogh  seveial  months  elapsed  before 
she  follj  regained  her  strength. 

Peritonitis  has  occasionally  occarred  after  this  operation,  and  it  is  well  enough 
always  to  have  an  eye  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  event ;  so  that,  if  it  should 
show  itself,  it  may  be  promptly  combated.  It  rarely  appears  before  the  third 
day,  or  after  the  sixth  or  eighth. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  in  this  operation  upon  the  use  of  a  Sims's  catheter. 
I  doubt,  however,  whether  such  an  instrument  is  at  all  necessary ;  or  whether, 
indeed,  it  may  not  even  sometimes  be  hurtful,  especially  when  the  fistule  is  situ- 
ated near  the  mouth  of  the  urethra,  as  it  may  then  press  injuriously  upon  the 
sutures.  However  this  may  be,  I  have  lately  very  advantageously  dispensed 
with  it  in  several  cases,  the  urine  being  drawn  off  every  six  hours  with  an  ordi- 
nary female  catheter. 

The  sutures  should  not  be  removed,  on  an  average,  before  the  tenth  day ;  if 
taken  out  sooner,  the  adhesions  may  give  way,  and  thus  necessitate  a  repetition 
of  the  operation.  The  patient  being*  placed  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  first 
instance,  the  wires  are  clipped  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors,  and  gently  drawn 
away.  Recumbency  is  observed  for  several  days  longer,  and  distension  of  the 
bladder  is  avoided  until  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  new  cicatrice  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  resist  the  pressure  and  traction  of  the  surrounding  parts.  Any 
little  apertures  that  may  remain  in  the  line  of  the  sutures  may  usually  be  promptly 
closed  with  the  aid  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  8tati8tic8  of  this  operation  are  highly  flattering.  In  a  communication 
addressed  to  me  in  1859,  Dr.  Bozeman  informed  me  that  he  had  operated  alto- 
gether upon  33  patients,  of  whom  29  had  been  cured,  2  were  still  under  treatment, 
1  was  incurable,  and  1  had  died.  The  whole  number  of  fistules  was  44,  of  which 
40  had  been  completely  closed,  3  had  reopened  after  having  been  closed,  and  1  had 
refused  to  unite.  Of  43  fistules  in  40  females,  treated  by  Dr.  Simon,  of  Rostock, 
35  were  entirely  relieved,  in  5  the  union  was  imperfect,  and  1  was  a  failure  :  2 
of  the  patients  died.  Of  42  cases  reported  by  Dr.  I.  B.  Brown,  39  recovered 
and  3  perished.  We  have  thus  an  aggregate  of  129  cases  of  the  disease  in  115 
women,  with  114  cures  and  6  deaths. 

SECT.  Vm. — VESICO-RECTAL  PISTULEa 

A  vesico-rectal  fislule  occasionally  occurs  as  a  result  of  wounds,  ulceration, 
abscess,  or  malignant  disease.  The  characteristic  sign  is  an  interchange  of  the 
contents  of  the  two  contiguous  reservoirs,  the  urine  passing  into  the  bowel,  and 
the  feces  into  the  bladder.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  parts  are  sore  and 
irritable,  and  the  general  health  is  more  or  less  disordered  in  consequence. 
Moreover,  the  constant  introduction  of  fecal  and  other  matter  into  the  bladder 
is  liable  to  give  rise  to  calculous  concretions,  and  to  retention  of  urine. 

The  more  simple  forms  of  this  affection  often  disappear  of  their  own  accord. 
In  all  cases,  the  bowels  should  be  maintained,  for  dajs  together,  in  a  perfectly 
quiescent  state  by  morphia,  opium,  or  laudanum,  and  the  rectum  should  be  washed 
out  several  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  with  cold  water,  or,  if  the  discharges 
are  fetid,  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  chlorinated  soda.  The  recumbent  posture 
should  be  carefully  observed ;  the  diet  should  be  of  the  most  bland  and  simple 
character ;  and  drinks  of  every  description  should  be  used  as  sparingly  as  possible. 
As  the  case  progresses,  the  closure  of  the  fistule  may  often  be  greatly  promoted 
by  the  constant  retention  of  the  catheter,  which  thus  conducts  off  the  urine  as 
fiist  as  it  reaches  the  bladder,  and,  of  course,  prevents  it  from  passing  into  the 
bowel. 

If  nature  fails  to  accomplish  her  purpose,  a  cure  may  not  unfreqnently  be 
effected  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  the  actual 
cautery,  applied  with  the  aid  of  an  anal  speculum.  In  very  obscinate  cases, 
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especially  when  the  abnormal  opening  is  situated  verj  low  dowo,  the  edges  maj 
be  pared,  and  united  bj  suture,  as  in  vesico-vaginal  fistule.  The  aoub  sboold 
be  widely  dilated  during  the  operation  by  means  of  blunt  hooks.  When  this 
proceeding  does  not  afford  the  requisite  room,  the  best  plan  is  to  difide,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  the  sphincter  muscle. 

Some  years  ago,  I  met  with  a  case  of  veswO'Vaginch-rectal  fistule,  the  patient 
being  a  woman,  aged  twenty-seven.  The  accident  occurred  during  a  protracted 
labor.  For  the  first  twelve  months,  the  urine  dribbled  off  constantly  by  the  anus; 
but,  after  that  period;  she  was  able  to  retain  it  for  half  an  hour,  or  even  an  hour, 
at  a  time,  especially  when  in  the  erect  posture.  The  rectum,  which  thus  served 
the  purpose  of  an  accessory  reservoir  for  the  urine,  was  unusually  tender  and 
irritable,  while  the  anus  constantly  exhibited  an  inflamed  and  excoriated  appear- 
ance. The  orifice  of  the  urethra  was  natural,  but  all  attempts  to  pass  an  iostm- 
ment,  even  the  smallest  pocket-probe,  proved  abortive.  MenstroatioD  was 
performed  with  great  regularity,  though  rather  sparingly,  at  every  lunar  moDth, 
and  the  fluid,  which  was  of  the  natural  color,  was  discharged  by  the  anus. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  restore  the  vagina,  I  introduced  a  large  curved  trocar 
into  the  urethra,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  natural  channel  for  the 
urine.  The  operation  was  performed  without  difliculty,  the  woman  being  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  a  self-retaining  catheter  was  immediately  inserted 
into  the  bladder.  By  wearing  this,  off  and  on,  for  several  weeks,  the  passage 
was  completely  restored  to  its  former  size,  the  urine  being  discharged  only  five 
or  six  times  in  the  twenty -four  hours,  and  then  always  in  a  full  stream.  She 
had,  in  fact,  the  most  thorough  control  over  the  bladder,  the  general  health  was 
excellent,  and  not  a  drop  of  urine  escaped  by  the  anus.  The  menstrual  fluid 
also  passed  off  by  the  bladder. 

SECT.  IX. — LACEEATION  OP  THE  PERINEUM. 

Laceration  of  the  perineum,  usually  a  casualty  of  parturition,  in  consequence 
of  the  large  size  and  rapid  descent  of  the  child's  head,  or  the  maladroit  use  of 
instruments,  occurs  in  various  degrees,  from  the  slightest  division  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  tissues,  to  the  union  of  the  vagina  and  rectum  into  one  cavity.  Id 
the  latter  case,  there  is,  of  course,  more  or  less  involvement  of  the  recto-vagiaal 
septum,  the  rent,  perhaps,  reaching  up  from  six  to  eighteen  Hues.  Owing  to  the 
laceration  of  the  sphincter  muscles  of  the  anus,  an  accident  which  always  neces- 
sarily attends  the  worst  forms  of  the  lesion,  the  woman  has  seldom  any  control 
over  her  bowels. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  varies  according  to  its  extent  and  character. 
The  more  simple  forms  will  generally  promptly  get  well  of  their  own  accord, 
especially  if  proper  care  be  bestowed  upon  them  soon  after  their  occurrence,  in 
the  way  of  rest,  thorough  approximation  of  the  limbs,  and  deanliness,  assisted  bj 
light  diet  and  constipation  of  the  bowels.  When  the  rent  is  extensive,  reconrw 
must  be  had  to  the  quilled  suture,  the  stitches  being  introduced  very  de^p,  asd 
retained  until  there  is  a  certainty  of  complete  adhesion  of  the  opposed  sar^MesL 
A  similar  plan  of  treatment  is  employed  when  the  case  has  been  neglected,  but, 
in  addition  to  this,  it  will  be  necessary,  before  arranging  the  ligatures,  to  «n 
that  the  edges  of  the  fissure  are  properly  refreshed.  This  is  usually  easOy  dooe 
with  the  bistoury  and  forceps,  aided  with  the  scissors.  The  raw  surfaces  aboold 
not,  on  an  average,  be  less  than  two  inches  in  length  by  from  nine  to  twelve  lints  in 
width.  The  borders  of  the  recto-vaginal  septum  are  also  well  pared,  and  catv- 
fully  united,  as  a  preliminary  step,  two  stitches  always  sufficing  R>r  the  porpoBC. 
In  sewing  up  the  perineal  portion  of  the  fissure,  at  least  three  ligatures  wul  be 
necessary,  the  first  being  inserted  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  and  the  la^  at  the 
base  of  the  labia,  through  their  substance.  The  hold  should  be  very  firm,  othei^ 
wise  there  will  be  danger  of  premature  separation. 

In  performing  the  operation,  the  patient,  brought  fully  under  the  infloenc«  of 
chloroform,  is  placed  upon  her  back,  as  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  tin)  hoveli 
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baTing  been  thoroaghly  cleared  out  the  night  before.     For  sewing  np  tlie  recto- 
Taginal  Bcptum  the  best  instmmeDt  that  I  know  of  is  the  one  represented  at  p. 
484,  in  the  section  on  stapbf  lorraphy.    The  ligatures  for  tho 
Fig.  671.  perineal  fissure  are  readily  introduced  with  the  aid  of  tlie 

instrumeot  depicted  in  fig.  611.  The  eyelet  ehoutd  be  large, 
80  that  the  thread  may  be  easily  reinserted  above,  after 
transfixion  bas  been  effected  on  the  opposite  side.  The  ends 
of  the  ligatures  are  then  separated,  and  Becured  over  two 
pieces  of  bongie,  as  seen  in  the  adjoining  sketch,  fig.  6TS, 
from  Mr.  Brown.  Should  there  be  much  tension,  the  ope- 
rator may  now  divide  the  sphincter  maaclc  of  the  anus,  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  exterior  to  this  opening,  the 
incision  beginning  about  three  lines  in  front  of  the  coccyx. 

Fig.  672. 


and  extending  some  distance  outwards  and  backwards,  the  gap  being  left  to  fill 
up  by  granulation.  Such  an  expedient,  however,  will  seldom  be  required  ;  at 
all  events,  I  have  not  myself  been  obliged  to  resort  to  it  in  any  of  my  cases. 

Tho  operation  being  over,  the  patient  is  placed  in  bed,  her  knees  lying  upon 
a  pillow,  and  being  tied  together,  to  prevent  any  strain  upon  the  perineam.  Haifa 
grain  of  morphia  is  at  once  given,  in  order  to  relieve  pain  and  lock  up  the  bowels, 
which  should  not  be  moved,  if  possible,  for  at  least  ten  or  twelve  days.  The 
diet  should  be  as  concentrated  as  possible,  and,  if  there  is  any  evidence  of  de- 
bility, a  dne  allowance  of  brandy  should  be  afforded.  For  the  first  three  or  four 
days,  the  cold  water-dressing  is  used,  and  a  syringeful  of  cold  water  is  occasion- 
ally thrown  into  the  vagina.  The  sutures  shonJd  not,  on  an  average,  be  disturbed 
under  a  fortnight,  or  until  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  union  is  perfect. 
Strict  recumbency  should  be  maintained  for  at  least  a  week  longer.  The  nriue 
should  be  drawn  off  twice  a  day. 
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PEElNBAt  BANDAQE. 

Fiuallf ,  it  is  necessarj  to  add  s  few  wordi 
respecting  the  perineal  bandage,  for  retaining 
dresaingB  npoo  the  vulva,  perineDm,  and  anng, 
as  well  as  for  affording  support  in  prolapM 
of  the  Dterue  and  rectum.  Jt  coiuigte.  as  the 
adjoiaiog  cut,  Gg.  673,  sufficieDtl^  indicMes, 
of  two  diBtioct  pieces,  a  circalar  and  a  per- 
pendicular, the  former  pagsiog  round  the 
bips,  and  the  latter  over  the  perineniD  and 
vulva,  where  it  is  provided  with  a  pad,  covered 
with  oiled  silk.  It  is  then  split  in  two,  etch 
strip  being  brongbt  np  in  ^nt,  and  attached 
to  Uie  circular  girth. 


SECT.  Z. BETKO-nTEKINK  BIMATOCELS. 

A  peculiar  form  of  sangnineons  tumor,  Sret  accar&telj'  described  by  Mom 
Nelaton,  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  pelvis,  the  blood  upon  which  it  depends 
being  poured  oat  into  the  subperitoneal  cellular  substance  of  the  neck  of  the 
uterus,  from  which  it  gravitates  round  the  rectaro  and  the  upper  extremitv  of 
the  vagina,  as  shown  in  fig.  671.     It  usually  takes  place  under  the  influence  <rf 

Fig.  674. 
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inordinate  straining  dnring  parturition,  excessive  eexQal  excitement,  difiralt 
menstruation,  or  external  violence,  and  not  untrequently  acquires  each  a  bulk  u 
to  break  through  its  confines  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Qeueratly,  however,  U 
is  comparatively  small,  and  eventually  disappears  through  the  agency  of  \ht 
absorbents.  The  disease,  which  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to  a  thronboi 
of  the  vulva,  is  most  common  in  females  laboring  under  a  varicose  condition  of 
the  Qtero-pelvic  veins,  habitual  constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  morbid  (poTthi 
of  the  uterni  and  its  appendages  interfering  with  the  free  return  of  the  blood. 

The  hemorrhage  may  proceed  from  different  sources.     Most  commonly  it  Ei 
derived  from  the  veins  of  the  broad  ligaments,  or  firom  tLe  niptare  of  a  Graaftis 
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yesicle  doring  Its  extreme  congestion  at  ^the  menstrual  period.  It  may  also  be 
caused  by  a  reflux  of  blood  from  the  uterus,  as  when  the  mouth  of  that  organ  is 
occluded  by  some  obstruction ;  and  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  it  emanated 
from  injury  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

Age  exerts  an  important  influence  upon  its  production.  Of  34  cases  analyzed 
by  Voisin  20  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  old.  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  has  ever  been  observed  before  the  age  of  puberty.  Its  favorite  period  is 
evidently  that  of  the  greatest  sexual  vigor. 

The  diagnosis  is  generally  obscure.  The  most  reliable  sign  is  the  existence  of 
a  tumor  at  the  sides  and  back  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  distinguishable  by  the 
finger  in  the  vagina  and  rectum,  free  from  pain,  and  the  seat  of  more  or  less 
fluctuation,  especially  if  the  examination  be  made  soon  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  accident.  The  fundus  of  the  uterus  is  generally  tilted  somewhat  forwards 
towards  the  pubes,  while  the  neck  of  the  organ  is  inclined  proportionately  back- 
wards,,  and  sensibly  diminished  in  length.  The  affections  with  which  it  is  most 
liable  to  be  confounded  are,  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  pelvic  abscess,  extra- 
uterine foetation,  and  dropsy  of  the  ovary ;  but  from  these  it  may  usually  be 
readily  distinguished  by  the  history  of  the  case,  the  median  position  of  the 
tumor,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  attack. 

The  treatment  of  retro-uterine  hematocele  is  generally  very  simple ;  for,  unless 
the  tumor  is  of  unusual  bulk,  it  commonly  soon  disappears  of  its  own  accord, 
particularly  if  the  woman  is  kept  at  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  upon 
light  diet.  If  symptoms  of  inflammation  arise,  as  indicated  by  pelvic  pains  and 
constitutional  disturbance,  recourse  must  be  had  to  leeches,  fomentations,  purga- 
tives, and  other  antiphlogistics.  The  sudden  disappearance  of  the  tumor,  fol- 
lowed by  great  tenderness  in  the  hypogastrium  and  depression  of  the  vital  powers, 
should  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  its  rupture  and  the  escape  of  its  contents  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

When  the  case  is  obstinate,  refusing  to  yield  to  ordinary  measures,  the  best 
plan  is  to  evacuate  the  tumor  with  a  large  trocar,  carried  through  the  rectum 
or  vagina,  care  being  taken  to  wash  out  the  sac  well  immediately  after  with 
tepid  water,  lest  suppuration  should  occur.  The  canula,  which  should,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  be  withdrawn,  on  the  completion  of  the  operation,  may  occasionally  be 
advantageously  used  for  breaking  up  the  clotted  blood,  so  as  to  promote  its  more 
easy  escape. 

SECT.  XI. — PELVIC  CELLULITIS. 

The  cellular  substance  of  the  pelvis,  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus,  and 
the  recto-vaginal  cul-de-sac  is  liable  to  inflammation,  known  as  pelvic  cellulitis. 
The  phrase  **  pelvic  abscess"  is  also  very  generally  employed,  as  the  inflammation 
not  unfrequontly  terminates  in  suppuration.  The  disease,  which  is  strictly  of  a 
phlegmonous  character,  often  involves  the  uterine  appendages,  is  not  confined  to 
any  particular  period  of  life,  occurs  both  in  single  and  in  married  females,  though 
much  more  frequently  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former,  and  is  produced  by  a  great 
variety  of  causes,  among  which  the  most  common  are  external  injury,  as  a  blow, 
kick,  or  fall,  and  violence  inflicted  by  the  passage  of  the  child's  head  in  diflBcult 
lal>or.  It  may  also  be  caused  by  excessive  sexual  intercourse,  by  suppression  of 
the  cutaneous  perspiration,  and  by  an  extension^  of  inflammation  from  the  uterus, 
vagina,  vulva,  bladder,  or  rectum.  The  most-common  seat  of  the  disease  is  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  pelvis.  Lying-in  females  are  its  most  frequent  subjects. 
Of  61  cases  observed  by  Dr.  M'Clintock,  of  Dublin,  nearly  one-half  occurred 
after  the  first  labor. 

The  disease  is  generally  ushered  in  by  bold  and  well  marked  symptoms.  The 
pain,  at  first  dull  and  heavy,  soon  assumes  a  violent,  throbbing,  pulsatile  char- 
acter, and  is  always  Increased  by  motion  and  pressure  ;  it  generally  begins  low 
down  in  the  pelvis,  but  as  the  disease  proceeds  it  radiates  about  in  different 
directions,  and  is  often  very  severe  in  the  iliac,  supra-pubic,  and  anal  regions. 
The  whole  hypogastrium  is  sometimes  exquisitely  tender.  Gradually  swelling 
sets  in,  easily  detectable  by  the  finger  in  the  vagina  and  rectum,  hard  at  first,  but 
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soft  and  fluctuating  if  the  disease  has  made  considerable  progress.  If  the 
quantity  of  matter,  upon  which  its  presence  uiainly  depends,  is  at  all  large,  the 
tumor  may  encroach  sufficiently  upon  the  vagina,  uterus  and  rectum  to  occasion 
serious  displacement  or  obliquity  of  these  parts.  Not  onfrequently  a  distinct 
swelling  may  be  observed  in  the  iliac  region  or  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
hypogastric.  Defecation  and  mictarition  are  attended  with  more  or  less  diffi- 
culty, progression  is  painful,  if  not  impossible,  and  the  woman,  as  she  lies  in 
bed,  usually  retracts  her  limbs  to  relieve  the  abdomen  of  its  tension. 

The  attendant  fever  is  variable.  In  general,  it  is  well  marked,  with  a  distinct 
vesperal  exacerbation ;  the  pulse  is  hard,  full,  and  frequent ;  the  skin  is  hut  arMi 
dry ;  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored ;  the  appetite  is  impaired ;  the  ihirdt 
is  considerable  ;  and  the  sleep  is  disturbed. 

Although  such  is  the  coarse  of  events  generally  in  this  disease,  cases  not  on- 
frequently occur  in  which  its  approaches  are  extremely  stealthy  and  ^insidions. 
Instead  of  pain,  there  is,  perhaps,  merely  a  sense  of  uneasiness  and  ftilpess  in 
the  pelvic  region ;  the  general  health  is  disordered,  bnt  there  is  no  decided  febrile 
disturbance ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  swelling  in  the  side,  the  vagina,  or  the 
rectum,  may  be  purely  accidental  When  the  attack  is  consequent  upon  parturi- 
tion, the  characteristic  symptoms  may  not  make  their  appearance  under  several 
weeks,  or  until  the  patient  is  considered  as  perfectly  convalescent 

The  matter  that  forms  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  generally  escapes. 
unless  evacuated  artificially,  through  the  rectum,  the  vagina,  or  the  colon.  Occa> 
sionally  it  passes  off  externally,  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  cases 
have  occurred  in  which  it  burst  into  the  bladder,  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  even 
into  the  uterus,  as  in  the  remarkable  instances  related  by  Dance  and  Wainrigfat 

The  diagnosis  is  generally  sufficiently  easy.  The  most  important  circumstaocvs 
are,  the  history  of  the  case,  the  peculiar  situation  and  character  of  the  pain,  and 
the  presence  of  a  tumor,  generally  readily  detectable  by  the  finger  in  the  ragina 
and  rectum,  or  by  the  eye  and  finger,  as  when  the  Matter  points  in  the  Uiae 
region.  The  aflfections  with  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded  are,  peri* 
tonitis  and  inflammation  of  the  ovary,  or  ovary  and  uterus.  It  may  alao  be 
simulated  by  neuralgia  of  the  pelvic  viscera.  In  case  of  doubt  recourse  mua  be 
had  to  the  exploring  needle.  The  formation  of  matter  is  sometimes  indicated  by 
rigors. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  favorable,  provided  the  case  is  properly  managed. 
If  it  be  misunderstood,  the  matter  may  escape  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  azHl 
speedily  destroy  life  by  the  induction  of  peritonitis.  When  the  abscess  is  aitowod 
to  open  spontaneously,  great,  if  not  irreparable,  mischief  may  be  occasioned  by 
the  burrowing  of  the  pus,  and  by  the  establishment  of  numerous  sinuses^  opening. 
perhaps,  into  the  vagina,  the  rectum,  or  even  into  the  bladder. 

The  treatment  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  object,  in  the  early  stag^  of  the 
disease,  is  to  prevent  the  formation  of  matter,  and  this  is  usually  most  readily 
attained  by  the  vigorous  employment  of  antiphlogistic  measures,  espedaUy  re$l 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  perineum,  wlva,  an4 
hypogastrium,  and  medicated  fomentations.  If  the  patient  is  strong  and  plethork; 
blood  should  be  freely  taken  from  the  arm,  and  the  system  rapidly  brought  under 
the  full  influence  of  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture.  The  lower  bowel  shoald 
be  emptied  with  enemata,  but  active  purging  must  be  avoided,  as  it  would  tend 
to  irritate  the  afifected  parts.  A  laudanum  ii^ection  generally  affords  greoi 
relief.  As  soon  as  the  abscess  points,  a  large  opening  mu^  be  made  into  it,  if 
possible,  at  its  most  dependent  portion,  to  afford  free  vent  to  the  pent-up  fluid. 
which  should  on  no  account  be  permitted  to  burrow,  otherwise  troubtecomt,  if 
not  incurable,  sinuses  and  fistules  will  be  sure  to  follow.  When  the  afaecm 
discharges  itself  spontaneously,  it  will  be  well,  as  a  general  rule,  to  enlarge  tbe 
aperture  with  the  probe-pointed  bistoury,  in  order  that  the  matter  may  cecap*  aa 
fast  as  it  is  formed.  Cleanliness  is  promoted  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  ayriiHEe 
and  tepid  water,  impregnated  with  chlorinated  soda.  The  cure  ts  often  tcrfknw. 
If  the  system  is  much  exhausted,  the  patient  will  require  ehatige  of  eir»  tonics, 
and  a  full  share  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 
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SECT.  XII. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MAMMARY  GLAND. 

The  mamma  is  liable  to  inflammation,  abscess,  hypertrophy,  neuralgia,  and 
xariouH  icinds  of  tumors,  both  innocent  and  malignant.  The  latter,  in  fact,  ap- 
pear to  have  a  kind  of  pre-emption  right  to  this  organ. 

MAMMins. 

Inflammation  of  the  breast,  technically  termed  mammitis,  is  chiefly  observed 
during  lactation,  in  consequence  of  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration, 
or  retention  of  the  milk,  causing  over-distension  of  the  lactiferous  ducts.  It 
may  also  arise  from  too  free  living,  neglect  of  the  bowels  and  secretions,  and 
from  the  effects  of  external  violence.  It  generally  comes  on  within  the  first  fort- 
night after  parturition,  beginning  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  ovoidal  lobules,  hard 
and  tender  to  the  touch,  somewhat  deep-seated,  and  not  exceeding  the  volume  of 
an  almond.  As  the  inflammation  progresses,  other  lumps  appear,  and,  gradually 
coalescing,  at  length  involve  the  whole  breast,  glandular  structure  and  connec- 
tive tissue  as  well.  The  organ  is  now  exceedingly  large,  hard,  and  heavy,  ex- 
quisitely painful,  and  iutolerant  both  of  manipulation  and  pressure.  The  skin  is 
hot,  discolored,  tense,  and  glossy,  pitting,  perhaps,  here  and  there  slightly  under 
the  finger.  The  secretion  of  milk  is  either  arrested,  or,  at  all  events,  much 
diminished,  and  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  emptying  the  organ,  the  choked- 
up  ducts  being  seemingly  indisposed  to  part  with  their  contents.  Well-marked 
constitutional  symptoms  are  always  present  at  this  stage  of  the  disease.  The 
patient  is  hot  and  feverish,  or  alternately  hot  and  chilly,  the  tongue  is  dry  and 
coated,  the  pulse  is  full  and  frequent,  the  bowels  are  constipated,  and  the  urine 
is  scanty,  high-colored,  and  loaded  with  urates.  If  permitted  to  go  on,  the  inflam- 
mation soon  passes  into  suppuration,  the  event  being  announced  by  the  ordinary 
local  and  constitutional  phenomena,  especially  throbbing,  an  erysipelatous  blush 
of  the  skin,  and  rigors  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat. 

The  treatment  of  acute  mammitis  must  be  conducted  upon  strictly  antiphlo- 
gistic principles,  early  and  vigorously  enforced.  If  the  patient  is  very  plethoric, 
blood  is  taken  from  the  arm,  or  by  leeches  from  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  bowels 
are  moved  by  active  purgatives,  vascular  action  is  controlled  by  the  antimonial 
and  saline  mixture  in  combination  with  aconite  or  veratrum,  and  the  lightest 
possible  diet  is  enjoined,  with  an  avoidance  of  fluids  of  every  description,  thirst 
being  allayed  by  the  use  of  ice.  The  breast  must  be  well  supported  with  an 
appropriate  bandage,  and  the  surface  kept  constantly  wet  with  warm  water-dress- 
ing, medicated  with  acetate  of  lead  and  laudanum.  If  suppuration  be  threatened, 
an  emollient  poultice,  if  not  too  heavy,  will  generally  be  found  to  be  very  grateful 
Pain  is  allayed  by  anodynes,  conjoined  with  diaphoretics,  especially  if  there  is 
dryness  of  the  skin.  The  breast  should  be  relieved  at  least  twice  a  day  of  milk, 
either  by  suction  with  the  mouth  or  a  suitable  pump,  the  child  receiving  its 
nourishment  from  the  sound  organ. 

A  speedy  check  may  often  be  put  to  an  incipient  mammitis  by  rubbing  the 
affected  organ  thoroughly  several  times  a  day  with  warm  oil  and  laudanum,  or 
mild  ammoniated  liniment,  the  friction  being  made  in  the  direction  of  the  lac- 
tiferous ducta,  that  is,  from  above  downwards  towards  the  nipple,  by  the  nurse, 
as  she  stands  behind  the  patient,  and  supports  the  posterior  surface  of  the  breast 
with  one  of  her  hands.  This  mode  of  treatment,  which  is  particularly  insisted 
upon  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Foster,  of  New  York,  generally  exerts  a  powerful  effect  upon 
the  indurated  gland,  softening  it  in  a  short  time,  reducing  the  swelling,  and  pro- 
moting the  flow  of  milk. 

When  the  disease  has  lost  its  acute  character,  sorbefacient  liniments  and 
unguents  may  advantageously  be  employed ;  or,  what  is  often  much  better, 
strapping  of  the  breast  with  adhesive  plaster,  on  the  same  principle  as  in  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  testicle.  Each  strip  should  be  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
width,  and  long  enough  to  extend  once  and  about  a  third  around  the  organ,  the 
application  being  commenced  at  the  base,  and  continued  by  circular  and  vertical 
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turns,  until  the  whole  is  completely  enveloped,  a  suitable  opening  being  of  course 
left  for  the  nipple.  The  dressing  will  require  renewal  about  every  forty -eight 
hours. 

The  local  treatment  in  these  chrouic  cases  will  generally  be  immensely  pro- 
moted by  a  properly  regulated  diet,  and  by  an  occasional  cathartic  of  blue  masas 
and  colocynth,  or  black  draught 

ABSOESa 

When  mammitis  passes  into  suppuration,  the  matter  always  collects  in  the 
form  of  an  abscess,  which  may  be  situated  either  in  the  interlobular  subetance 
of  the  gland,  in  the  cellulo-adipose  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  or  in  the  connectiTe 
substance  behind  the  organ,  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  being  in  the  order 
here  stated.  The  symptoms  denotive  of  the  event  are,  an  increase  of  pain, 
which  is  throbbing,  deep-seated,  and  continued,  a  dusky  or  purplish  appearance 
of  the  skin,  a  sense  of  fluctuation,  especially  if  the  matter  has  already  accumu- 
lated in  considerable  quantity,  and  rigors  or  chilly  feelings,  alternating  with 
flushes  of  heat,  and  followed  by  copious  sweats.  When  the  pns  is  situated  at 
an  unusual  depth,  its  presence  is  often  indicated  by  an  oedematous  state  of  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

The  matter  which  is  formed  in  this  disease  is  generally  of  a  thicks  cream-like 
consistence,  and  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellowish  color.  When  the  inflammation 
has  been  very  high,  it  is  apt  to  contain  flakes  of  lymph  and  pure  blood,  the 
latter  being  usually  in  a  state  of  coagulation.  Milk  is  almost  aJways  a  promi- 
nent ingredient.  Even  when  it  exists  in  so  small  a  quantity  as  to  be  undiscover- 
able  by  the  naked  eye,  its  presence  may,  in  general,  be  readily  detected  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope.  The  quantity  of  pus  varies  from  a  few  ounces  to  upwards 
of  a  quart,  the  average  being  from  four  to  eight  ounces.  From  a  week  to  a  fort- 
night is  the  time  required  by  the  abscess  to  work  its  way  to  the  surCace. 

The  treatment  of  mammary  abscess  consists  in  an  early  and  free  incision,  for 
the  twofold  purpose  of  relieving  pain  and  saving  structure.  The  edgea  of  the 
wound  are  prevented  from  closing  by  the  use  of  the  tent.  The  most  suitable 
application  for  the  first  few  days  is  an  emollient  poultice,  or  the  warm-waier- 
dressing.  All  rude  squeezing,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  evacuation  of  the 
pus,  must  be  avoided,  as  it  is  calculated  not  only  to  produce  pain,  but  to  aggra- 
vate inflammation. 

When  the  treatment  of  mammary  abscess  has  been  neglected,  or  mismanaged, 
the  matter  is  extremely  apt  to  burrow,  dissecting  the  lobules  of  the  glands  from 
each  other,  and  also,  in  many  cases,  from  the  surrounding  parts,  thus  caasiag 
extensive  havoc,  and  the  formation  of  numerous  sinuses ;  sometimes  a«  many, 
perhaps,  as  half  a  dozen.  Such  cases  are  always  attended  with  great  salTerix^, 
both  local  and  constitutional.  Until  lately,  the  treatment  used  to  be  as  cmel  as 
it  was  generally  tedious  and  unsatisfactory,  the  object  being  to  trace  out  the 
passages  with  the  director  and  knife,  with  a  view,  as  was  alleged,  of  healing 
them  from  the  bottom,  a  tent  being  maintained  in  them  for  the  purpose.  Witbia 
the  last  few  years,  a  more  scientific  mode  of  management  has  been  extensively 
pursued  in  this  country,  in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Foster. 
It  consists  simply  in  the  application  of  compressed  sponge,  confined  by  meaiu 
of  an  appropriate  bandage,  aided  by  a  suitable -diet,  and  attention  to  the  bow^Ui 
The  sponge,  freed  of  dirt,  perfectly  soft,  elastic,  and  large  euoagh  to  cover  the 
entire  breast,  is  thoroughly  dried,  and  then  effectually  compressed  by  keeping  it 
for  twenty-four  hours  under  a  heavy  weight,  as,  for  exemple,  a  coduqoq  letter 
copying-press.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  bound  upon  the  affected  organ  over  a  piece 
of  patent  lint,  to  prevent  irritation  of  the  skin,  by  means  of  a  roller  pa&wd 
several  times  round  the  chest,  above  and  below  the  sound  breast  It  U  tbea 
saturated  with  tepid  water,  which  has  the  effect  of  expanding  it  towards  thn 
diseased  structures,  pressing  the  walls  of  the  sinuses  together,  and  at  tlic*  same 
time  forcing  out  their  contents  and  absorbing  them.  The  sponge  is  changed 
once  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  A  little  pain  generally  attends  the  fir^  applica- 
tion, but  this  usually  disappears  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  does  not  nrcor 
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afterwards.  The  improvement  under  this  treatment  is  most  rapid,  the  worst 
cases  generally  reeovering  in  a  few  weeks.  If  the  general  health  is  much  im- 
paired, it  should  be  coi^oined  with  the  use  of  tonics,  a  nourishing  diet,  and 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  organ,  after  recovery,  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
inactive,  or  suckling  may  be  resumed,  if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary. 

In  my  own  practice,  I  have  usually  succeeded,  without  difficulty,  in  relieving 
such  cases  by  systematic  compression  with  adhesive  strips,  or,  what  is  better, 
with  strips  of  ammoniac  and  mercurial  plaster,  applied  quite  firmly,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  discharges.  Indeed,  I  have  often  effected 
excellent  cures  simply  by  wrapping  up  the  breast  in  the  plaster,  without  cutting 
it  into  strips. 

The  chronic  abscess  of  the  breast  is  often  a  very  troublesome  and  annoying 
affection,  the  more  so  because  of  the  difficulty  occasionally  experienced  in  the 
diagnosis.  I  have  repeatedly  had  patients  sent  to  me  from  a  great  distance 
under  the  supposition  that  they  were  laboring  under  malignant  disease  of  the 
mamma,  when  their  only  ailment  was  a  chronic  abscess.  What  is  still  worse  is 
that  the  organ  has  occasionally  been  extirpated  in  such  cases,  as  I  have  myself 
known  it  to  be  in  two  instances.  Such  stupidity  cannot  be  too  severely  repre- 
hended, especially  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  excuse  for  it,  the  use  of  the 
exploring  needle'  always  promptly  revealing  the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 

It  is  probable  that  the  chronic  mammary  abscess  is  occasionally  of  a  strumous 
nature,  especially  when  it  attacks,  as  I  have  known  it  to  do  in  several  instances, 
young,  unmarried  females ;  but,  in  general,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  result  of 
ordinary  inflammation,  occurring  during  suckling,  and  proceeding  in  a  very  slow 
and  stealthy  manner,  in  consequence  of  some  defect  in  the  constitution,  or  of 
some  obstruction  in  the  lactiferous  ducts.  In  most  cases  the  disease  takes  place 
in  the  breast  which  the  child  has  been  unable  to  use  on  account  of  a  sore  or  re- 
tracted nipple.  Sometimes  the  exciting  cause  is  a  blow  or  contusion,  perhaps 
so  trivial  as  not  to  attract  any  attention  at  the  moment. 

The  disease  usually  begins  in  the  form  of  several  hard  lumps,  which,  gradually 
coalescing,  at  length  unite  into  one  solid  mass,  of  irregular  shape,  and  of  firm 
consistence ;  sometimes  involving  only  a  portion  of  the  breast,  and  at  other  times 
the  entire  organ.  Occasionally  the  glandular  structure  escapes  completely,  the 
morbid  action  being  confined  exclusively  to  the  cellular  tissue  around,  behind,  or 
in  front  of  the  breast.  By  and  by,  a  process  of  softening  begins,  and,  steadily 
progressing,  a  large  accumulation  of  pus  occurs,  pressing  upon  the  parts  in  every 
direction,  and  fluctuating  distinctly  under  the  finger.  Marked  enlargement  of 
the  subcutaneous  veins  usually  attends,  especially  when  the  disease  is  of  long 
standing,  but  there  is  no  discoloration  of  the  skin,  and  seldom  any  severe  pain ; 
merely,  perhaps,  a  sense  of  weight  and  of  uneasiness.  The  general  health  is  not 
materially  affected,  and  there  is  no  involvement  of  the  surrounding  lymphatic 
ganglions.     The  disease  may  last  for  months. 

The  trecUmenl  of  chronic  mammary  abscess  is  by  evacuation,  and  support  of 
the  breast  by  the  ammoniac  and  mercurial  plaster,  aided  by  compress  and  bandage. 
Unless  this  precaution  is  used,  there  will  be  danger  of  hemorrhage  from  the  rup- 
ture of  the  weakened  vessels  of  the  walls  of  the  abscess.  In  a  case  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Dr.  Walter,  of  Nazareth,  bleeding  came  on  a  week  after  opening 
a  large  swelling  of  this  kind,  and  was  so  copious  as  almost  to  exhaust  the  patient. 
It  was  at  length  checked  by  the  pressure  of  a  common  spring  truss.  When  the 
matter  has  been  evacuated,  recovery  will  be  promoted  by  attention  to  the  diet 
and  bowels,  by  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  by  the  use  of  tonics  and  alterants. 
The  cure  is  generally  perfect 

QANGBENS. 

The  mammary  gland  is  singularly  exempt  from  gangrene.  Such  an  occurrence, 
indeed,  is  possible  only  in  very  unhealthy  females,  or  in  women  who,  in  addition 
to  scrofulous  or  syphilitic  disease,  are  suffering,  at  the  time  of  the  inflamma- 
tory seizure,  under  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood.     A  few  cases  are  upon 
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record  where  gangrene  of  this  gland  was  occasioned^  in  nuddk-tf^-  --.  ■ 
the  protracted  use  of  ergot     In  erysipelas  and  cafbvncle  t^  f  xv 
aronnd  the  gland  sometimes  mortifies,  the  mamma  it«e]f  geoennr*^!, :: 
treatment  of  this  affection,  howerer  indaced,  is  to  be  conducted  it  *:•  •»  ».- 
ner  as  in  gangrene  in  other  parts  of  the  bodj,  and,  tberdore,  (k'cs  i  .  ■  . 
anj  speciid  notice. 

SORE  NIPPLES. 

Women,  during  their  confinement,  particular! j  if  it  be  a  fir=t  ow  mrr 
liable  to  suffer  from  inflammation  of  the  nipple,  speedily  terminr  it  l  i 
tion.     The  sores  have  generally  the  appearance  of  superficial  fi.-«arT*  t, 
abrasions,  attended  with  a  thin,  serous,  or  sero-sangninolent  <&ciarr  - 
cessive  pain,  usually  of  an  itching,  smarting  character.     Occa^iot*!.:  *..f 
tion  extends  to  a  great  depth,  partially  separatiDg  the  nipple  fnc  .: 
and  thus  greatly  augmenting  the  suffering.     The  affected  parc»  v^  ~ 
inflamed,  the  breast  feels  tender  and  bard  from  the  accumalati««  of  c  1  l 
sebaceous  follicles  around  the  nipple  are  irritated  and  sensblr  fnisTH 
disease  usually  appears  within  the  first  few  days  after  deli?enr.  ia^w 
of  the  application  of  the  child's  mouth,  which  never  fails  to  agp»m»  r. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  collodion,  in  thonjuc'i;  t- 
the  breast  at  least  three  times  a  day  with  the  pump,  and  in  the  n^  *  ^ 
purgative,  along  with  a  light,  dry  diet,  the  object  being  a  partitJ  ^apf?■' 
the  milk.  If  both  nipples  are  affected,  the  child  should  be  ct»nj]<«>t ' 
through  the  medium  of  a  heifer's  teat,  until  the  parts  are  cicatri»U  M*- 
as  well  as  afterwards,  they  should  be  carefully  protected  from  the  presc* 
clothes,  by  means  of  an  appropriate  glass. 

When  collodion  fails  to  afford  relief,  various  astringent  rcroedtV*  aij  - 
ployed,  as  weak  solutions  of  alum,  zinc,  or  copper,  in  union  with  taoniA. 
of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  w»tpr  •■ 
answers  a  good  purpose.     Yellow  wash,  prepared  with  one-fourth  w(  »  r. 
bichloride  of  mercury  to  the  ounce  of  water,  makes  an  excellenl  »pj*>% 
superficial  chaps  of  the  nipple,  but  caution  must  be  observed  io  it^  ok    - 
sionally  nothing  affords  such  prompt  relief  as  the  ointment  of  the  nitni*  ' 
cury,  diluted  with  six  or  eight  times  its  weight  of  lard.     A  stn^of  ►  - 
borax,  thickened  with  brown  sugar,  and  rendered  stimulating  wiii  Ik 
favorite  domestic  remedy,  from  which  I  have  frequently  derived  gret.'  U 

In  most  cases,  the  foundation  of  this  disease  is  laid  durine  prmn^ 
a  want  of  proper  attention  to  the  parts.     In  general,  all  difficnltT  w  * 
cessfully  prevented  by  the  avoidance  of  pressure,  and  the  use  of  Boat  ir* 
wash,  as  alum  and  tannin,  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  the  nipple<w 

The  nipple  is  often  very  short,  imperfectly  developed,  or  flat  tod  r^ 
much  to  the  annoyance  both  of  the  mother  and  child.     Numerous  pbu^ 
suggested  for  raising  it  when  thus  affected,  but  there  is,  perhaps,  none  p*  '^ 
as  the  application  of  a  large  bottle  with  a  long  neck,  in  which  tbe  atf  A» 
rarefied  with  hot  water.     The  water  having  been  poured  out,  and  tke  a 
the  bottle  placed  over  the  nipple,  a  vacuum  is  formed  as  the  bottle  a^^  ' 
thus  establishes  a  powerful  and  equable  suction,  thereby  cffectotlly  f I  ■  - 
the  parts  without  any  serious  inconvenience  to  the  mother.     Moit  of  »k»  •• 
tubes  and  pumps,  properly  so  called,  do  more  harm  than  good  in  theet  ^ 
the  nipple.     This  treatment  may  often  be  advantageously  emplojed  *r*. 
last  six  or  eight  weeks  oi  pregnancy,  so  that  the  nipple  may  be  wBog' 
veloped  by  the  time  of  birth. 

NEURALGIA. 

Neuralgia  of  the  breast  may  occur  at  any  period  after  pubertj.  ha  '^ ' 
common  in  young  females  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  thirty.  It  i  tkafthi^' 
by  exquisite  pain,  darting  through  the  part  like  electricity^  and  eittftd^^ 
rally  to  the  corresponding  shoulder  and  axilla,  and  sometimes  dowa^^'-^' 
the  fingers.     The  suffering,  which  resembles  that  of  tic  doaloanoXi  •■'  ^ 
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often  obserres  a  regular  periodicity,  is  very  much  increased  prior  to  menstrua- 
tion, and  is  sometimes  so  severe  that  the  patient  is  nnable  to  lie  upon  the  affected 
side,  or  bear  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes.  The  disease,  which  may  last  for  years, 
is  met  with  mostly  in  persons  of  a  nervous,  irritable  temperament,  with  deficient 
menstrual  secretion. 

The  morbid  action  is  commonly  confined  to  several  of  the  mammary  loboles, 
which  either  retain  their  natural  bulk  and  appearance,  or,  what  is  more  common, 
they  are  converted  into  small,  solid  tumors,  distinctly  circumscribed,  movable, 
and  highly  sensitive  to  the  touch.  Occasionally  these  swellings  seem  to  be 
seated  in  the  connecting  cellular  tissue  rather  than  in  the  glandular  structure ; 
they  seldom  exceed  the  size  of  a  marble,  an  almond,  or  a  walnut ;  they  never 
suppurate,  and  they  sometimes  disappear  spontaneously. 

More  or  less  disorder  of  the  general  health  usually  attends ;  the  patient  looks 
pale  and  thin,  is  remarkably  susceptible  to  atmospheric  impressions,  and  nearly 
always  suffers  under  marked  derangement  of  the  menstrual  function,  the  dis- 
cbarge being  unusually  scanty,  and  accompanied  with  a  great  deal  of  pain.  In 
most  of  the  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  the  disease  was  asso- 
ciated with  neuralgia  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  trecUmerU  is  to  be  conducted  upon  ordinary  anti-neuralgic  principles. 
The  general  health  having  been  amended  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet  and 
the  use  of  purgatives,  the  patient  is  placed  under  the  influence  of  quinine,  or,  if 
there  is  evidence  of  anemia,  quinine  and  iron,  in  union  with  arsenic,  strychnia, 
and  aconite,  cannabis  Indica,  or  stramonium,  steadily  and  persistently  continued, 
with  an  occasional  intermission,  until  a  decided  impression  has  been  made  upon 
tbe  complaint  Sometimes  the  exhibition  of  colchicnm  and  morphia  proves 
highly  beneficial ;  and  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  nothing  appeared  to  answer  so 
well  as  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture,  with  aconite.  The  most  suitable  local 
remedies  are  anodyne  liniments  and  plasters, 

preceded,  if  there  is  considerable  tenderness  Pig.  675. 

and  swelling,  by  leeching.  The  breast  must 
be  well  supported  and  protected  from  pres- 
sure. The  menstrual  function  must  receive 
due  attention. 

HYPERTROPHY. 

Hjrpertrophy  of  the  mamma  presents  it- 
self in  two  varieties  of  form,  the  general  and 
the  partial,  or  the  lobular,  as  it  is  now 
usually  termed.  General  hypertrophy,  fig. 
675,  is  not  uncommon,  nor  is  it,  as  might 
be  supposed,  confined  entirely  to  the  female 
sex.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  both  breasts  of 
the  male  enlarged  many  times  beyond  their 
normal  bulk,  and  not  a  few  cases  are  record- 
ed where  they  freely,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
secreted  milk.  In  women  the  swelling  is 
commonly  associated  with  amenorrhcea:  it 
sometimes  occurs  during  pregnancy,  and  dis- 
appears soon  after  delivery.  Occasionally 
the  affection  begins  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
and  goes  on  progressively  increasing  until 
the  breast  acquires  an  enormous  bulk.  Of 
this,  an  interesting  case  came  under  my  ob- 
servation in  1857,  in  a  colored  girl,  nearly 
seventeen  years  of  age,  a  patient  of  Dr. 
Ilanly,  of  this  city.  The  hypertrophy  in- 
volved both  organs,  but  not  in  an  equal  degree,  the  right  being  more  than  twice 
the  volume  of  the  left,  and  weighing,  by  estimate,  upwards  of  fifteen  pounds,  its 
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length  exceeding  fifteen  inches.     They  were  of  a  very  firm  conBistence,  eonsidriv 
ably  nodulated,  and  qaite  tender  on  manipulation.     The  snixutaneooa  Teiu 
were  enormously  enlarged.     The  hypertrophy  had  commenced  withont   aay 
assignable  cause,  when  the  girl  was  twelve  years  of  age.     When  I  firat  esw 
her,  she  had  been  confined  a  fortnight,  and  I  was  infonned  that  her  breacta  had 
mnch  increased  in  size  both  during  and  since  her  pregnancy.     Her  general 
health  had  become  much  impaired,  and  she  was  exceBaively  emaciated.     Dur- 
aten  gives  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  left  breast  weighed  sixty-fonr  ponnds. 
The  true  nature  of  this  disease  is  not  determined.     In  some  cases  the  alT^cted 
organ  retains  its  normal  structure,  at  least  apparently  bo  ;  whereas  in  otliefH  it 
is  materially  altered,  being  pretematu rally  dense  and  firm,  and  deprived  of  iti 
glandular  character.     The  interlobular  rellular  tissue  is  much  augmented  is 
quantity,  and  similar  changes  are  generally  witnessed  in  the  cellulo-fiitty  sub- 
stance surrounding  the  organ.     Occasionally  the  enlargement  is  associated  with 
retention  of  the  milk. 
Partial  hypertrophy  of  this  gland,  fig.  676,  is  most  common  fn  young,  ncrron*, 
irritable  females,  and  usually  presents  itself  ac  a  amall 
Fig.  67fi.  tumor,  either  solitary  or  multiple,  in  atmctare  closely 

resembling  the  ordinary  mammary  tissne.  It  la  loba- 
lat«d,  granular  in  appearance,  of  a  white,  pink,  or  red 
color,  tolerably  firm  in  its  consistence,  and  invested  by 
a  cellulo-fibrous  envelop  continuons  with  the  proper  fascia 
of  the  gland.  The  growth  is  traversed  by  milk  ducts, 
and  is  capable,  if  unniolested,  of  acquiring  the  balk  uf  a 
fist,  or  even  of  an  adult's  bead.  Its  minute  structnnt 
may  be  resolved  into  numerous  lobules,  connected  by 
Lobnur  LjpeMrnphj  of  itae      commoD  areolar  tissue,  in  a  state  of  condensation. 

mimmit.  The  treatment  of  mammary  hypertrophy  is  generally 

conducted  upon  empirical  principles.  The  use  of  sorh^ 
facients  would  necessarily  suggest  itself  in  such  a  disease,  but  it  docs  not  appear 
that  it  Las  hitherto  been  of  any  marked  benefit.  The  most  suitable  article  wouM 
bo  iodine,  administered  internally,  aud  applied  to  the  affected  organ,  either  in  the 
form  of  tincture  or  of  ointment.  Gentle  and  protracted  ptyalism  might  be  gct- 
viceable.  Occasionally  benefit  has  accrued  from  the  steady  and  persistent  exhi- 
bition of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  in  doses  of  ten  to  twenty  grains,  thrice  a 
day.  Whatever  remedies  be  employed,  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  general  health,  which  is  often  much  impured.  The  bTMtfl 
should  be  well  supported,  to  take  off  weight  and  tension.  Strapping  lb«  orfaa 
carefully  with  ammoniac  and  mercurial  plaster  would  probably  exert  a  mor» 
powerful  Eorbefacient  influence  than  any  other  local  means,  though  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  baa  ever  been  fairly  tested.  Extirpation  should  be  resorbd  lo 
when  the  tumor,  refusing  to  yield  to  treatment,  is  so  large  as  to  cause  term 
saffrring  and  inconvenience,  gradually,  but  effectually,  UDdermlning  the  gewfal 
health. 

The  lobular  form  of  the  affection  often  readily  yields  to  a  mild  aherative  coarta 
of  treatment,  with  an  occasional  mercurial  purge,  aided  by  sorbefacient  HnimtBts, 
unguents,  and  plasters.  Leeching  frequently  proves  highly  beneficial.  Extirpa- 
tioLi  is  resorted  to  when  the  tumor  is  large  or  intractaUa. 


Atrophy  of  the  mamma  is  a  natural  effect  of  old  age.  When  the  mntsirasl 
function  ceases,  the  gland  begins  to  diminish  in  volume,  and  the  wasting  grada- 
ally  progresses,  until,  at  length,  the  whole  organ  is  reduced  to  a  soft  flabby  ma.'^ 
of  a  dirty,  grayish  tint,  in  which  it  is  often  difficnlt  to  detect  any  of  the  natar^ 
structure,  except  the  lactiferous  ducts,  which  are  seldom  completely  c&nd. 
Sometimes  the  gland  shrinks  early  in  life,  particularly  in  marrird  frmales  who  do 
not  nurse  their  offspring.  Atrophy  of  this  viscus  occasionally  mutts  ^m  the 
effects  of  nenralgia,  and  the  use  of  certain  medicines,  oa  iodine  and  hemlock. 
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The  lesion  presents  little  of  surgical  interest.  When  it  occurs  in  young  females, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  use  of  medicines,  neuralgia,  or  habitual  pressure,  imme- 
diate measures  should  be  adopted  for  its  arrest,  otherwise  the  organ  maj  be 
irretrievably  lost 

nSTULE. 

During  lactation,  a  galactophorous  duct  is  sometimes  included  in  a  wound  of 
the  breast,  and,  unless  the  edges  of  the  integuments  are  very  closely  approximated, 
a  lacteal  fistule  may  remain.  The  same  consequences  may  be  produced  by  a  rup- 
ture of  the  canal  from  the  inordinate  accumulation  of  milk.  A  more  common 
occurrence  is  the  formation  of  accidental  outlets,  from  the  irritation  of  multi- 
locular  abscesses.  These  passages  are  often  of  considerable  depth,  tortuous, 
numerous,  lined  by  an  adventitious  membrane,  and  attended  with  a  great  deal 
of  induration  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

The  disease  will  usually  disappear  of  its  own  accord,  as  soon  as  lactation  is 
over,  and  frequently  even  long  before  that  event.  If  the  case  is  troublesome,  a 
cure  should  be  attempted  by  the  application  of  compressed  sponge,  conjoined,  if 
necessary,  with  stimulating  injections. 

CALCAHE0U8  CONCRETIONS. 

Calcareous  concretions  are  met  with  in  the  breast,  either  in  its  substance  or  in 
the  lactiferous  ducts ;  they  are  commonly  small,  not  exceeding  an  ordinary  pea, 
and  are  observed  chiefly  in  connection  with  fibrous  and  other  tumors.  I  have 
seen  these  bodies  only  in  two  instances,  in  females  far  advanced  in  life.  They 
were  of  a  whitish  color,  irregularly  spherical  in  shape,  and  of  a  hard,  solid  con- 
sistence, like  dry  mortar.  A  case  has  been  described  by  Berard,  in  which  the 
outer  portion  of  the  mamma  was  converted  into  a  complete  osseous  shell. 

Unless  these  concretions  prove  a  source  of  inconvenience  or  annoyance,  they 
should  be  let  afone,  especially  if  the  patient  has  not  passed  the  child-bearing 
|>eriod,  as  an  operation  might  be  attended  with  serious  injury  to  the  lactiferous 
tubes. 

APOPLEXY. 

The  breast  is  liable  to  apoplexy,  consisting  in  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
connecting  cellular  tissue,  resembling  an  ecchymosis  produced  by  a  blow  or 
leech-bite.  Generally  there  is  only  one  such  spot,  but  there  may  be  several, 
coming  on  a  few  days  before  the  menstrual  period,  and  disappearing  within  the 
first  week  or  two  after ;  though  sometimes  they  continue  for  more  than  a  month. 
The  disease  seems  to  depend  upon  some  sympathetic  action  between  the  uterus 
and  the  breast,  causing  a  great  determination  of  blood  to  the  latter,  eventuating 
in  the  rupture  of  some  of  its  smaller  vessels.  The  affected  parts  are  always  of 
a  dark,  livid  hue,  and  are  exquisitely  tender  on  pressure,  the  pain  sometimes 
shooting  down  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

The  ireatmerU  of  this  affection  consists  in  sorbefacient  applications,  especially 
if  some  time  has  elapsed  since  its  occurrence.  When  the  effusion  is  recent,  it 
will  generally  promptly  disappear  under  cold  saturnine  and  opiate  lotions. 

BENIGN  TUMORS. 

Under  this  head  may  be  included  various  kinds  of  growths  of  a  benign  or 
nou*malignant  character,  as  the  sero-cystic,  hydatic,  lacteal,  and  adenoid. 

1.    8ER0-CY8TI0  TUMORS. 

Tumors  of  the  breast,  containing  serous  cysts,  are  sometimes  met  with  ;  chiefly 
in  married  females  between  the  twentieth  and  fortieth  years.     The  disease,  con- 
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stituting  what  was  formerly  called  cystic  sarcoma,  is  strictly  of  a  benign  character, 
and  it  never  recurs  after  thorough  removal.  Its  progress,  always  very  lardy, 
ia  seldom  attended  with  any  decided  disorder  of  the  gener^  health,  tb«  chief 
inconvenience  caused  by  the  morbid  growth  arising  from  its  weight  and  balk, 
which  are  sometimes  enormous.  How  the  affection  originates  is  unkBOwm.  It 
UBnatly  begins  in  the  interlobnlar  cellular  tissue  of  the  glaod,  which,  w  the  dis- 
ease advances,  is  completely  annihilated. 

Two  distinct  forms  of  cystic  disease  of  the  breast  are  met  with,  th«  uDilocnlar 
and  the  raoltilocular.  In  the  former,  the  cyst,  as  the  name  implie!>,  is  siogle,  and 
composed  of  a  membrane  which  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  peritODeum, 
its  inner  surface  being  perfectly  smooth  and  glossy,  while  the  outer  is  intimately 
conuected  to  the  aurronnding  parts  by  short,  cellulo-Gbroua  tissue,  Occasioaally 
the  cyst  ia  intersected  by  membranons  bands,  separating  it  into  a  unmber  of 
distinct  compartments,  of  varying  sice  and  shape.  When  this  is  the  cue,  Uie 
cyst  is  said  to  be  muUitocular.  Various  fluids  are  found  in  these  sacs.  Qen«- 
ralty  they  are  of  a  serous  nature,  more  or  less  viscid,  coagulable,  of  a  saline 
taste,  and  of  a  limpid,  or  pale  yellowish  appearance ;  bat  cases  occnr  in  wbich 
they  are  of  a  reddish,  olive,  brownish,  claret,  or  blackish  hue.  Not  long  ago,  1 
saw  an  instance  in  which  the  flnid  was  of  the  color  of  the  tjnctare  of  iodine. 
Sometimes,  again,  it  is  of  a  lactescent  nature,  whey-like,  or  muco-albuminou.i. 
Finally,  there  are  cases,  although  they  are  rare,  iu  which  it  contains  cholea- 
terine,  flakes  of  lymph,  and  other  substances. 

Cysts  of  the  character  now  described  often  attain  a  large  bulk,  being  capaUe 
of  holding  from  twenty  to  sixty  ounces  of  fluid. 

Very  frequently,  again,  the  cysts  are  mvUiple,  their  nnmber,  pertiaps,  Tmnging 
from  a  few  dozens  to  many  hundred.  When  this  is  the  case,  they  are  generally 
very  small,  their  volnmo  varying  from  that  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  a  pigeon's 
egg.  Their  shape  is  usually  apherical,  ovoidal,  or  conical.  When  young,  tbey 
are  smooth,  transparent,  elastic,  vascular,  closely  adherent,  and  filled  with  a  clear, 
watery  fluid,  slightly  saline  in  its  taste,  and  scarcely  co^nlable  by  beat,  alcobol, 
or  acid.  Their  parietes,  however,  are  liable  to  become  opaqne  and  tbickened, 
from  the  effects  of  inflammation,  and  the  same  cause  generally  indacea  remarkable 
changes  in  the  contained  fluid,  which 
Fig.  677.  may  be  lactescent,  bloody,  oleaginons. 

glairy,  or  gelatinous.  Different  cells 
of  the  same  tumor  often  have  di»- 
similar  contents.  The  morbid  maM  it 
sometimes  entirely  composed  of  cytti; 
at  other  times  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  solid  matter  is  interpoaed  W- 
tween  them,  commonly  of  •  toogb, 
cellulo-flbrouB  nature.  The  chararivra 
of  the  multiple  form  of  tbis  dtwiM 
are  well  seen  in  Gg.  6TT,  from  *  pre- 
paration in  my  cabinet. 

The   diatpiong   of   this   malady  ii 

often  obscnre,  especially  in  its  parlicr 

stages.     The  chief  signs  of  distinrtioa 

are,  the  gradual  and  steady  growth  of 

cj>iiriiii>*M«orih«iirn(L  the  tumor,  the  absence  of  pain  and  of 

lymphatic    involvement,   a  bmim    of 

fluctuation,  more  distinct  at  some  points  than  at  others,  the  nstarvl  appoaranc* 

of  the  integuments,  and  the  retention  of  the  general  health.     When  any  duobt 

exists,  it  may  usually  be  promptly  dispelled  by  a  resort  to  the  exploring  nwdia 

When  the  tumor  is  large  and  old,  it  sometimes  maiiifpsts  a  difiposition  to 

ulcerate,  but,  in  general,  as  it  goes  on  increasing,  the  akiu  gradually  necomBo- 

dates  itself  to  its  sise.     In  cases  of  long  standing,  it  may  take  on  carcioomabMU 

action,  although  such  an  occurrence  is  very  uncommon. 
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The  treatment  varies.  The  unilocalar  form  of  the  disease  sometimes  disap- 
pears under  the  steady  use  of  discutient  remedies,  as  a  strong  solution  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parU  of  alcohol  and  spirits  of 
camphor,  with  a  small  quantity  of  Goulard's  extract.  Sometimes,  again,  a  cure 
may  be  effected  with  the  seton,  the  injection  of  iodine,  or  the  insertion  of  a  tent. 
When  the  cyst  is  old,  unusually  large,  or  partially  filled  with  solid  matter,  nothing 
short  of  excision  will  answer,  and  there  is  the  more  reason  for  its  performance 
when  there  is  a  probability  that  the  tumor  has  completely  annihilated  the  glan- 
dular structure  of  the  organ.  The  only  remedy,  when  the  growth  is  multiple  or 
mQltilocular,  is  thorough  ablation.  * 

2.    HYDATIC  TUMORS. 

Hydatids  seldom  infest  this  gland,  at  least  in  the  females  of  this  country.  In 
the  examination  of  a  great  number  of  breasts,  I  have  not  met  with  more  than 
two  cases.  They  always  belong  to  the  class  of  echinococci,  and  are  most  common 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty.  Varying  in  volume  between  a  currant 
and  an  orange,  they  may  occur  in  any  portion  of  the  organ,  the  proper  substance 
of  which  they  generally  completely  destroy.  They  are  of  a  globular  figure,  and 
present  themselves  either  in  clusters,  or  as  bodies  perfectly  distinct  from  each 
other.  When  of  considerable  size,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  within  the  old 
hydatids  joung  ones,  hanging  by  narrow  footstalks,  and  having  precisely  a 
nimilar  configuration  and  structure.  The  contained  fluid  is  generally  thin  and 
limpid,  but  it  may  be  thick  and  glairy,  like  the  white  of  egg.  In  the  older 
hydatids,  especially  such  as  are  partially  dead,  there  is  sometimes  an  admixture 
of  blood,  pus,  albumen,  or  curdy  matter.  These  bodies  may  exist  either  alone, 
or  in  connection  with  other  morbid  products ;  and,  when  bulky  and  numerous, 
are  productive  of  extraordinary  enlargement  of  the  breast,  cases  now  and  then 
occurring  where  the  organ  weighs  from  eight  to  ten  pounds. 

As  in  the  cystic  tumor,  so  in  this,  the  diagnosis  is  often  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  In  its  earlier  stages,  the  disease  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with^ 
scirrhus ;  afterwards,  when  it  has  attained  a  large  bulk,  with  encephaloid.  The 
most  important  signs  are,  the  tardy  progress  of  the  case,  the  unimpaired  state  of 
the  general  health,  the  absence  of  lymphatic  involvement,  the  natural  appearance 
of  the  skin,  and  the  globular  or  ovoidal  shape  of  the  tumor,  together  with  its 
large  size  and  want  of  adhesion  to  the  surrounding  structures.  The  pain  is 
usually  much  greater  than  in  mere  cystic  disease,  although  there  is  sometimes 
none  at  all,  and  there  is  but  little  fluctuation,  except  when  the  tumor  has  acquired 
a  largo  bulk,  when  it  is  always  well  marked.  There  is  nothing,  however,  of  a 
truly  diagnostic  character  in  any  case,  except  the  escape  of  some  of  the  contents 
of  the  tumor. 

The  only  remedy  for  the  hydatic  tumor  is  thorough  excision,  performed  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  establishment  of  the  diagnosis.  The  operation  is  never 
followed  by  relapse. 

3.    LACTEAL  TUM0R& 

The  breast,  in  consequence  of  the  occlusion  of  some  of  its  lactiferous  ducts,  is 
liable  to  an  inordinate  accumulation  of  milk,  forming  a  distinct  swelling,  known 
as  the  milk  tumor.  It  is  generally  of  a  globular  or  ovoidal  shape,  and  is  capable 
of  acquiring  a  large  bulk,  as  is  evident  from  some  of  the  reported  cases.  Thus, 
in  one  related  by  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  in  a  woman  aged  thirty-five,  three  quarts 
of  fluid  were  evacuated  at  the  first  operation,  and  half  that  quantity  in  a  week 
afterwards.  In  an  instance  recorded  by  Scarpa,  the  breast  measured  thirty-four 
inches  in  circumference,  and  gave  vent,  on  being  punctured,  to  upwards  of  a 
gallon  of  pure  milk.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  sac  in  which  the  fluid  is 
contained,  is  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  lactiferous  tubes ;  but,  considering 
the  rapid  development  of  the  tumor,  and  the  enormous  volume  which  it  occa- 
sionally attains,  the  more  plausible  conjecture  is  that  the  milk  is  poured  out  into 
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the  conDectifag  cellular  tissue  of  the  gland,  which  is  thus  gradually  coodensed 
into  a  kind  of  cyst  The  swelling  usually  begins  within  uke  first  montli  after 
delivery,  and  often  attains  a  large  bulk  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  attended  with  a 
peculiar  sense  of  distension,  without  any  decided  pain,  and  distinctly  flQCtoates 
under  the  finger.  On  cutting  into  it,  the  contents  are  found  to  be  of  a  whiUah 
color,  and  of  the  consistence  of  milk,  cream,  or  whey.  The  general  health  is 
unimpaired.  When  the  tumor  is  unusually  yoluminous,  there  is  always  marked 
enlargement  of  the  subcutaneous  veins. 

There  is  a  form  of  milk  tumor  of  the  breast,  in  which  the  contents  are  of  a  solid 
character,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  butter,  and  henee  called  the  buiyraid 
tumor.  It  consists  of  a  cyst,  inclosing  a  yellowish,  concrete  substance,  of  the 
appearance  of  butter,  cheese,  or  casein.  Microscopical  and  chemical  examinations 
render  it  highly  probable  that  this  formation  takes  its  rise  in  a  depositioii  of  milk, 
consequent  upon  the  rupture  of  a  lactiferous  duct,  the  more  fluid  portions  being 
absorbed,  while  the  solid  are  retained,  and  thus  gradually  assume  tbe  propertieB 
here  assigned  to  them.  The  disease  is  very  uncommon,  and  the  diagnoaiB  wmt 
necessarily  be  obscure. 

The  treatment  of  the  milk  tumor  should  be  conducted  upon  the  same  prioctple 
as  that  of  any  other  encysted  formation ;  that  is,  either  by  the  injection  of  some 
stimulating  fluid,  as  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  by  the  seton,  or  by  the  tent* 
care  being  taken  that  the  resulting  inflammation  does  not  run  too  high.  Wheft 
the  tumor  is  solid,  the  proper  operation,  of  course,  is  excision. 

4.   ADENOID  TUMORS. 

The  breast  is  liable  to  a  species  of  fibrous  transformation,  not  onlike  that  occa* 
sionally  seeif  in  the  testicle.  It  is  principally  observed  in  young  females,  either 
single,  or  married  and  without  ofi^spring.  The  tumor,  which  is  slow  in  its  forma- 
tion, is  free  from  malignancy,  and  is  seldom  attended  with  any  marked  diaordsr 
of  the  general  health.  The  breast  feels  hard,  usually  somewhat  onequaUy  so, 
and  often  acquires  a  considerable  bulk,  producing  perhaps,  ultimately,  consider* 
able  inconvenience  by  its  weight.  The  subcutaneous  veins  become  gradaally 
enlarged,  but  there  is  hardly  any  pain,  and  no  involvement  of  the  neighbofing 
lymphatic  ganglions.  The  nipple  is  generally  natural.  The  disea^  usually 
arises  without  any  assignable  cause. 

The  intimate  structure  of  this  tumor  consists  of  a  pale  grayish,  pink,  or  bluidi 
substance,  nearly  homogeneous,  friable,  easily  crushed,  and  very  similar  to  that 
of  abypertrophied  lymphatic  ganglion.  Hence,  the  term  adenoid,  now  gvnerattf 
/applied  to  it.  Some  parts  of  it  may  be  so  hard  as  to  creak  under  the  knife,  aad 
^specimens  occur  which  possess  all  the  properties  of  old  fibrinous  eoocrecioas. 
Minute  cells,  variable  in  size  and  number,  are  occasionally  scattered  throagh  it 
Generally  the  tumor  is  inclosed  by  a  distinct  capsule  of  condensed  cellular  tiMoa. 
The  probability  is  that  the  transformation  commences  in  the  interlobular  mh- 
stance  of  the  organ,  and  that  new  fibrous  tissue  is  superadded,  which,  fay  its 
pressure,  causes  at  first  atrophy,  and  finally  total  destruction  of  the  priauUre 
glandular  texture. 

The  adenoid  mamma  is  occasionally  filled  with  small  nodules,  of  a  rounded  f<»nn, 
from  the  siee  of  a  filbert  to  that  of  a  common  hickory-nut.  hard,  almost  inelae:Uc, 
movable,  inclosed  in  cysts,  and  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  the  interrah 
between  them  being  occupied  by  fibrous  substance.  In  a  spedmen  in  my  cahhiH, 
removed  from  a  married,  but  sterile,  female,  aged  thirty-three,  each  breaai  con- 
tains at  least  a  dozen  of  such  masses.  The  disease  bad  been  In  profpncM  for 
upwards  of  three  years,  and  was  attended  with  considerable  enlargt^ment  of  each 
gland,  but  there  was  an  entire  freedom  from  pain,  lymphatic  involvement  and 
disorder  of  the  general  health.  The  organs  were  perfectly  movable,  and  nnroeroes 
nodales  could  be  felt  in  their  substance  in  every  direction.  The  nipples  weie 
badly  developed,  but  not  more  retracted  than  we  often  see  them  in  women  who 
have  never  borne  children. 


^         k. 
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Tpon  making  a  careful  examination  of  the  little  bodiesi  abov6  (lescribed,  I 
found  that  they  all  coDBieted  of  a  kind  of  cyst,  inclosing  a  mass  bearing  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  a  caaliQower,  being  com- 
posed of  a  fibrous  membrane,  of  a  white,  Fig.  878. 
glistening  appearance,  thin,  and  semi-trans- 
parent, folded  like  the  ruffle  of  a  shirt,  and 
studded  with  an  immenae  number  of  small, 
delicate  eicrescencea,  looking  Tery  much 
like  the  warts  which  are  so  often  met  with 
upon  the  penis.  They  all  adhered  by  a 
broad  base  or  stem,  and  were  made  up  each 
of  a  number  of  minute  granules,  resembling 
the  eggs  of  certain  insects.  Under  the  micro- 
scope, Dr.  Da  Costa  and  myself  found  the 
stems  to  consist  of  fibrous  tissue,  while  the 
granules  were  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of 
rounded  bodies,  presenting  a  delicate,  fibril- 
lated  stroma,  inclosing  small,  ovoidal,  and 
spindle-shaped  cells  in  varying  proportion. 
The  hard  part  of  the  mamma,  that  in  which 

the  nodules  were  developed,  was  composed  MBnDniDnioronh«iD»miB»,eihibuiMit* 
of  bundles  of  very  dense  fibrous  tissue,  wavy,  ir.ufuiia  imugiiiaaiit  >Bd  luieront  nmciuta. 
and  extremely  distinct.     Fat-cells  were  here 

and  there  discernible  in  its  meshes.  The  adjoining  cut,  fig.  678,  represents, 
though  very  imperfectly,  the  internal  structure  of  these  nodnlcs. 

The  microscopic  features  of  the  ordinary  flbrons  tumor  of  the  mammary  gland 
are  nell  exhibited  in  fig.  679,  fhtm  a  drawing  by  Dr.  Packard,  from  one  of  my 
clinical  coses,  a  woman,  aged,  forty- 
three.  A  section  of  the  growth.  Fig.  879. 
treated  with  acetic  acid,  revealed 
1st,  portions  of  lactiferous  tubes, 
some  lined  with  epithelium,  and 
others  showing  merely  a  basement- 
membrane  ;  2d,  fibrous  tissne ;  and, 
3d,  fibro-plastic  cells  in  small  num- 
bers. The  tumor,  about  the  volume 
of  a  large  fist,  had  commenced  seven 
years  previously,  and  had  latterly 
been  the  seat  of  sharp,  shooting 
pains.  There  was  no  retraction  of 
the  nipple,  lymphatic  involvement, 
enlargement  of  the  subcutaneous 
veine,  or  serious  disorder  of  the 
general  health. 

The  only  reliable  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  this  tumor  is  excision, 
but  such  a  measure  will  only  be  re-       „.  -,,,.,        ... 

.    .      ,.  ,      f  .1.  i_.j  Flbrmi  miimmuT  tumor,    s.  Qtead  tuba,  contaliilu 

quired  in  the  event  of  the  morbid    „o,i„,ga  „||^  6_  pibroot  iixn.  e.  Fibi^pimie  mia. 

growth  being  very  large,  painful,  or    d.  Fr«  BBCiet   m  iumun. 

inconvenient  by  its  weight.     Sorbe- 

facient  applications,  and  the  exhibition  of  iodine,  are  neually  of  no  benefit. 

Compression  might  be  tried  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease. 

5.   LYMPHATrC  TUHOKS. 

The  lymphatic  veasclg  of  the  breast,  under  the  inflnence  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, are  liable  to  become  enlarged  and  indnrated,  farming  small,  cord-like  masses, 
tender  on  pressure,  and  the  seat  of  acute  pmn.     The  disease  may  be  produced 
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bj  external  violence,  as  a  blow  or  fall,  but  in  general  it  makes  its  appearance 
without  any  assignable  cause.  It  is  most  common  in  young  suckling  and  cfalo- 
rotic  females,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  and  is  usually  associated 
with  disorder  of  the  digestive  apparatus  and  defective  menstruation.  Som^ 
times  it  coexists  with  chronic  engorgement  of  the  uterus.  The  duration  of  the 
affection  is  variable ;  in  some  cases  it  runs  a  kind  of  acute  course ;  in  others, 
and  they  constitute  the  great  miyority,  it  is  chronic,  lasting,  with  an  occasionjJ 
intermission  of  suffering,  for  months  and  even  years. 

The  swelling  may  be  superficial  or  deep  seated,  and  is  often  so  small  as  to 
escape  observation ;  in  general,  however,  it  may  readily  be  detected  by  pressing 
the  parts  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger.  In  volume  it  ranges  oetweea 
a  hazelnut  and  an  almond ;  in  rare  cases  it  may  reach  the  size  of  of  a  pullet's 
e^g.  It  is  of  an  irregular,  cord-like  shape,  very  firm,  slightly  elastic,  and  very 
tender  on  pressare.  The  breast  commonly  retains  its  nonoal  characters,  but 
the  organ,  especially  in  cases  of  long  standing,  feels  heavy  and  uneasy.  The 
lymphatic  ganglions  in  the  axilla  occasionally  sympathize  with  the  mammary  affee^ 
tion,  becoming  sore  and  swollen.  Ulceration  of  the  tumor  may  occur,  but  voich 
an  event  is  uncommon. 

The  diseases  with  which  the  lymphatic  tumor  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded, 
are  neuralgia  and  chronic  enlargement  of  the  breast.  From  the  former  it  may 
generally  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  pecaliar  cord-like  shape  of  the  tumor,  and 
by  the  circumscribed  character  of  the  concomitant  pain  and  tenderness ;  from  the 
latter,  by  the  absence  of  lobes  and  cysts,  and  the  smaller  size  of  the  breast.  In 
neuralgia,  the  pain  is  generally  diffused,  paroxysmal,  and  coexistent  with  similar 
pain  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  while  in  the  chronic  mammary  tumor  the  breast 
progressively  increases  in  bulk,  which  is  sometimes  enormous.  The  lymphade 
tumor  is  peculiar  to  young  suckling,  chlorotic  women,  and  is,  as  above  seen, 
always  accompanied  with  derangement  of  the  uterine  and  digestive  functions. 

The  morbid  structure,  on  dissection,  is  found  to  consist  of  a  thickened  mod 
enlarged  condition  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  imbedded  in  indurated  areolar 
tissue,  the  whole  forming  a  dense  fibroid  mass,  slightly  elastic  under  pressure 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  special  care  should  be  taken  to  correct  and 
improve  the  general  health.  In  most  cases,  the  patient  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  a  regular  course  of  chalybeate  tonics,  an  occasional  mercurial  porgatire, 
change  of  air,  and  a  properly  regulated  diet  The  most  suitable  local  remedies 
are  leeches,  tincture  of  iodine,  saturnine  lotions,  sorbefacient  and  anodyne 
plasters,  and  constant  support  of  the  breast  In  obstinate  cases,  the  alTecced 
structures  may  be  excised,  but  so  harsh  a  measure  will  seldom  be  neceesary. 

6.    FATTY  TUMORS. 

The  fatty  tumor  of  the  breast  is  uncommon.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
seen  an  instance  of  it  The  growth  is  generally  situated  behind  the  glsftd* 
between  it  and  the  pectoral  muscle,  but  cases  occur  in  which  it  lies  In  frtmt, 
and  now  and  then  the  organ  seems  to  be  completely  imprisoned  in  it  the  inorhCd 
mass  being  internally  connected  with^  its  interlobular  cellular  substance.  The 
tumor  is  sometimes  of  enormous  bullL  Thus,  in  a  case  observed  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  it  was  thirty-one  inches  in  circumference  by  ten  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  weighed  upwards  of  fourteen  pounds  after  removal. 

The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  such  a  tumor  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  a 
case  related  by  Brodie.  A  lady,  ho  remarks,  had  a  growth  in  her  breast,  eoD> 
cerning  which  she  obtained  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  leading  surgeuaa  of  thai 
day.  ''  One  thought  that  it  was  fungus  hematodes,  another  believed  that  it 
was  something  else,  and  another  could  not  say  what  it  was.  At  last  it  wa« 
decided  to  cut  down  on  the  tumor,  and  then  it  was  found  to  be  a  great  mass  of 
fat "  It  was  situated  behind  the  breast,  which  it  had  pushed  out  in  such  a  tuaoAfr 
as  to  give  it  an  unnaturally  prominent  appearance. 

The  only  remedy  is  extirpation,  and,  in  performing  the  operation,  care  nutit 
be  taken  not  to  inflict  any  serious  injury  upon  the  breast 
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MAI^IGNANT  TUMORS. 

The  most  common  malignant  diseases  of  the  mamma  are  scirrhus  and  encepha- 
loid.     Melanosis  and  colloid  are  extremely  infrequent. 

1.  SOmRHUS. 

Scirrhns  of  the  breast  is  most  common  soon  after  the  decline  of  the  menses, 
in  married  females,  the  greatest  number  of  cases  occurring  between  the  ages  of 
forty-five  and  fifty- five.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  an  instance  before  the 
fortieth  year.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  disease  after  the  age  of  seventy.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  met  with  an  instance  at  eighty-six.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
occur  at  a  very  early  period.  The  youngest  case  I  have  ever  had  was  a  woman 
of  twenty-seven.  Carmichael  saw  scirrhus  in  both  breasts  in  a  girl  twelve 
years  old;  and  Everard  Home  relates  an  instance  in  which  it  began  at  the 
fifteenth  year. 

Old  maids  occasionally  suffer  from  it,  but  much  less  frequently,  relatively 
speaking,  than  women  who  have  borne  children.  Its  origin  is  generally  spon- 
taneous, although  it  is  often  referred  by  the  patient  to  the  effects  of  a  blow  or 
some  other  external  violence.  It  has  been  known  to  happen  in  four  or  five 
members  of  the  same  family,  and  occasionally  it  coexists  with  scirrhus  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.     An  instance  now  and  then  occurs  in  the  male. 

The  disease  is  usually  confined  to  one  breast,  and  the  left  suffers  more  fre- 
quently than  the  right.  When  both  glands  are  affected,  the  attacks  are  always 
consecutive,  never  simultaneous.  The  scirrhous  matter  is  deposited  in  two  vari- 
eties of  form,  the  nodular  and  the  infiltrated. 

The  nodular  or  tuberous  variety  usually  begins  insidiously,  in  the  axillary 
border  of  the  gland,  as  a  small  circumscribed  lump,  hard  and  irregular  to  the 
touch,  and  somewhat  tender  on  pressure.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  whole 
organ  becomes  involved,  assuming  a  firm  and  knobby  character,  movable,  and 
the  seat  of  occasional  pain,  of  a  sharp,  lancinating,  darting  nature.  Advancing 
still  farther,  the  tumor  gradually  contracts  adhesions  to  the  surrounding  parts, 
especially  to  the  pectoral  muscle,  so  that  eventually  it  can  no  longer  be  lifted 
up,  or  pushed  about.  In  the  meantime  the  nipple  is  retracted ;  the  skin  is 
puckered  and  discolored ;  the  superficial  veins  enlarge,  and  assume  a  deep  bluish 
tinge ;  and  presently  ulceration  sets  in,  leaving  one  or  more  circular  sores,  with 
hard,  depressed,  angry-looking  edges,  and  a  foul,  sloughy  base.  The  discharge 
is  thin,  ichorous,  offensive,  and  often  so  acrid  as  to  erode  the  healthy  skin. 
Gradually  the  irritation  extends  to  the  neighboring  lymphatic  ganglions,  which 
either  become  white,  firm,  and  tumid,  or  they  are  rendered  preternaturally  soft 
and  vascular,  having  often  a  bloodshot  appearance. 

The  retracted  appearance  of  the  nipple  is  well  shown  in  fig.  680,  from  a 
patient  at  the  clinic  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  It  often  begins  early  in 
the  disease,  and  is  produced  by  the  manner  in  which  the  lactiferous  tubes  are  com- 
pressed by  the  scirrhous  matter,  an  effect  admirably  exhibited  in  fig.  681. 

Although  scirrhus  generally  commences  in  the  glandular  structure  of  the 
mamma,  yet  occasionally  its  primitive  seat  is  in  the  common  integuments  or 
in  the  surrounding  cellulo-adipose  tissue.  In  the  former  case  it  usually  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  small,  rounded  tubercle,  scarcely  larger  than  a  shot,  of  a 
bluish  color,  firm,  superficial,  movable,  and  free  from  pain.  This,  gradually 
increasing,  finally  involves  the  glandular  structure,  the  skin,  meantime,  becoming 
hard,  discolored,  and  intimately  adherent  to  the  subjacent  parts.  In  the  other 
variety  of  the  disease,  a  firm,  oblong,  or  spherical  lump,  of  considerable  volume, 
is  from  the  first  felt  deeply  imbedded  in  the  adipose  tissue  around  the  organ, 
with  the  latter  of  which  it  has  apparently  as  yet  no  connection.  It  may  readily 
be  lifted  away  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  but  it  soon  contracts  adhesions,  gradu- 
ally contaminates  the  adjacent  structures,  slowly  approaches  the  surface,  and  at 
la»t  breaks  out  into  a  foul,  irritable,  fungous  ulcer. 
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The  infiltrated  variety  of  scirrhns  may  be^n,  first,  in  the  inl^rlobalar  cellalar 
tisBue  of  the  gland,  formiog  hard,  ill-deBued  radiating  masses  gradaally  l<»t  in 
the  surrounding  struvtares ;  or,  secoodly,  in  the  proper  substance  of  the  or^u, 
as  a  knotty  matis,  very  firm,  circamscribed,  movable,  wrinkled  on  the  snr&ce,  4Dd 

Fig.  660.  ng.  S81. 
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composed  of  numerous  little  grannies ;  or,  lastly,  in  and  aronnd  the  lacttfems 
tabes,  near  the  nipple,  which'  is  soon  remarkably  retracted  in  consequence. 

On  diseedion,  the  mamma  is  found  to  be  inelastic,  firm,  dense,  and  crisp,  like 
cartilage,  which  it  also  resembles  in  color;  sometimes  it  is  of  a  dry,  Ghrous  tfi- 
ture,  like  the  interior  of  an  unripe  pear,  and  of  a  light  grayish  tint,  intertpened 
with  yellowish  lines,  probably  the  remains  of  lactiferous  ducts ;  more  rarelj  ib< 
oi^an  is  soft  and  succulent,  presenting  a  considerable  number  of  small  msels, 
and  yielding,  upon  presEure,  a  tfain,.  opaque,  serous  fluid,  occasionally  bl»ded 
with  milk.  These  appearances  frequently  occur  ti^ether,  forming  so  many  toQC^ 
gradually  and  insensibly  running  into  each  other.  In  some  instances,  again.  tlM 
tumor  contains  one  or  more  cavities,  filled  with  punilent  matter,  or  with  a  viscid, 
ropy  fluid,  not  unlike  the  synovia  of  the  joints. 

The  volame  of  a  scirrhous  breast  is  extremely  variable.  When  the  patient  is 
very  fat,  the  tumor  is  generally  proportionately  large,  owing  to  the  presence  ot 
an  extraordinary  quantity  of  adipose  matter.  The  morbid  mass  itself,  confillly 
divested  of  extraneous  substance,  seldom  exceeds  the  size  of  a  large  orange. 
There  is,  however,  a  form  of  the  disease,  known  as  the  atrvphie  tcirrfiui  of  the 
breast,  in  which  the  tumor  is  generally  not  larger  than  a  small  walnut,  inrlndnif 
both  normal  and  abnormal  tissues,  which  appear  to  be  shrivelled  np  ioio  one  mM 
mass,  of  remarkable  hardness  and  density.  It  is  most  common  in  advanced  life, 
and  often  remains  stationary,  or  nearly  so,  for  years  together,  though  eventiully 
it  is  not  less  btal  than  ordinary  mammary  cancer. 

The  malady,  as  already  stated,  usually  commences  in  a  few  lobules ;  bot  as  it 
progresses,  the  whole  organ  is  converted  into  a  firm,  solid  mass,  with  a  nragh, 
tuberculated  surface.  In  the  annexed  sketch,  fig.  682,  taken  from  a  speciBco 
in  my  cabinet,  a  large  number  of  nodules  are  seen,  the  largest  of  wbiclt.  hard  aad 
crisp,  like  cartilage,  and  of  an  oblong,  spherical  ^ape,  scarcely  equal  the  site  of 
a  puUot's  egg.     Fig.  683  exhibits  a  section  of  one  t^  these  b4>d>e!i. 

Scirrhns  of  the  breast  sometimes  remains  quiescent  for  a  coueiderable  length 
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of  time,  when,  taking,  as  it  were,  a  (Vesb  start,  it  rapidlj  assumeB  the  characters 
abore  assigned  to  it.     When  removed,  it  is  almost  certain  eventually  to  return, 
either   at  the  cicatrice,  or  in  the  contiguous 
lymphatic  ganglions.    The  toroor  is  occasionally  F>g-  6B2. 

fDvadod  by  gangrene,  even  before  nlceration  has 
commenced.     In  a  caee  of  this  kind,  which  came 

ander  my   observation   a  few  years  ago,  and  ^ 

which  ia  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  general 
history  of  acirrhus,  the  morbid  growth  was  lifted 
completely  out  of  its  bed,  the  cavity  being  after- 
wards filled  up  with  healthy  granulations,  though 
the  disease  returned  subsequently  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  original  affection. 

The  symptoms  of  scirrbua  of  the  breast  are 
usnally  characteristic.  Its  lump-like  origin  in 
the  body  of  the  organ,  the  slow  but  steady  pro- 
gress, the  great  nardaess  and  comparatively 
small  volume  of  the  tumor,  the  sharp,  lancinating 

pain,  the  retraction  of  the  nipple,  the  gradual  ™"J  «n.''.rr.         " 

adhesion  of  the  gland  to  the  surrounding  struc- 
tures, and  the  ultimate  involvement  of  the  neigh-  ^'s-  ^^3' 
boring  lymphatic  ganglions,  as  those  of  the 
axilla  and  subclavicular  region,  are  phenomena 
which  it   is  impossible  to  misinterpret.     The 
nature  of  the  scirrhous  ulcer  is  also  peculiar. 
It  has  an  excavated  appearance,  as  if  a  portion 
of  the  tumor  had  been  punched  out,  with  a  foul 
bottom,  and  Steep,  everted  edges.     The  dis- 
charge  is  thin,  eanions,  fetid,   irritating,   and.          ewtion  ori  Mirrhuna  ncMiai*. 
more   or  less  abundant.      Hemorrhage    some- 
times occurs,  but  seldom  to  any  extent    Retraction  of  the  ny>ple  generally  exists 
in  a  marked  degree,  and  otlen  begins  at  an  early  period  of  the  complaint     En- 
largement of  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  which  seldom  shows  itself  before  the  end 
of  the  ninth  or  tenth  month,  is  commonly  very  conspicuous  after  ulceration,  espe- 
cially in  the  axilla.     In  the  more 

severe  forms  of  the  disease,  it  gener-  Fig.  664. 

ally  affects  those  also  of  the  snbcla- 
vicular  region  and  even  those  of  the 
neck.  Swelling,  pain,  and  numb- 
ness of  the  corresponding  extremity 
always  attend  the  malady  in  ita  lat- 
ter stages,  and  greatly  augment  the 
suffering,  the  limb  becoming  per- 
fectly stiff  and  uBoIess,  and  feeling 
like  a  mass  of  lead. 

The  annexed  drawing,  fig.  684, 
taken  from  a  clinical  case,  exhibits 
the  condition  of  a  scirrhous  breast 
ia  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
after  the  occarrence  of  ulceration. 
The  tumor  was  of  unusual  volume. 

The  general  kfallh  is  variously 
affected.  In  most  cases  it  remains 
comparatively  good  until  ulceration 
begins,  when  it  usually  rapidly  de- 
clines, the  body  becoming  emaciated,  ui»ntiun  or  ■  tcinti.'u.'  br^tn. 
and  tlie  countenance  exbibiting  that 
peculiar  sallow,  cadaverous  appearance,  so  denotive  of  the  cancerous  cachexia. 
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The  infiltrated  variety  of  ecirrhns  ma;  begin,  first,  in  the  intorlobalar  ceDulu 
tissae  of  the  gland,  forming  bard,  ill-drfiued  radiating  masses  gradaally  lost  in 
the  surrounding  BtruetnreB;  or,  secondly,  in  the  proper  substance  of  the  organ, 
as  a  knotty  luass,  very  firm,  circnmscribed,  movable,  wrinkled  on  the  eorfkee,  and 

Fig.  680.  Fig.  «BI. 
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composed  of  numerous  little  granules;  or,  lastly,  In  and  aronnd  the  lacUferoos 
tubes,  near  the  nipple,  which' is  soon  remarkably  retracted  in  conBeqnence. 

On  diaeeclion,  the  mamma  is  found  to  be  inelastic,  firm,  donse,  and  crisp,  like 
cartilage,  which  it  also  resembles  in  color;  Bometimea  it  is  of  a  dry,  fibrous  tri- 
ture,  like  the  interior  of  an  unripe  pear,  and  of  a  light  grayish  tint,  intersperted 
with  yellowish  lines,  probably  the  remains  of  lactiferous  ductB ;  more  rarely  tiM 
organ  is  soft  and  succulent,  presenting  a  conBiderable  number  of  small  ressels, 
and  yielding,  upon  pressure,  a  thin,  opaque,  serous  fluid,  occaBionally  Ueaded 
with  milk.  These  appearances  frequently  occur  together,  forming  bo  many  Kot*. 
gradually  aud  insensibly  running  into  each  other.  lu  some  instaaces,  again,  the 
tumor  contains  one  or  more  cavities,  filled  with  purulent  matter,  or  with  a  viscid, 
ropy  fluid,  not  unlike  the  synovia  of  the  joints. 

The  volume  of  a  scirrhous  breast  is  extremely  variable.  When  the  patient  is 
very  fat,  the  tumor  is  generally  proportionately  large,  owing  to  the  present*  of 
an  extraordinary  quantity  of  adipose  matter.  The  morbid  mass  itself,  cvfiiiltj 
diveetcd  of  extraneous  substance,  seldom  exceeds  the  site  of  a  lai^  oranfe. 
There  is,  however,  a  form  of  the  disease,  known  as  the  atrophic  scirrhus  ot  the 
breast,  in  which  the  tumor  ib  generally  not  larger  than  a  small  walnut^  iDrtndiar 
both  normal  and  abnormal  tisanes,  which  appear  to  be  shrivelled  up  into  one  mm 
mass,  of  remarkable  hardness  and  density.  It  is  most  common  in  adraoMd  lif^ 
aud  often  remains  stationary,  or  nearly  so,  for  years  together,  though  evesluiUj 
it  is  not  less  fatal  than  ordinary  mammary  cancer. 

The  malady,  as  already  statod,  usually  commences  in  a  few  lobalea ;  bnt  if  H 
progresses,  the  whole  organ  is  converted  into  a  finn,  solid  mass,  with  a  roogk, 
tuberculated  surface.  In  the  annexed  sketch,  fig.  682,  taken  from  a  q>rciai«i 
in  my  cabinet,  a  large  number  of  nodules  are  seen,  the  largest  of  which,  hard  and 
crisp,  like  cartilage,  aud  of  an  oblong,  spherical  shape,  scarcely  equal  the  silt  of 
a  pullet's  egg.     Fig.  683  exhibits  a  section  of  one  of  these  bJdjea. 

Scirrfans  of  the  breast  sometimes  remains  quiescent  for  a  considerable  lengili 
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of  time,  whea,  taking,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  start,  it  rapidly  assumes  the  cttaracters 
above  assigned  to  it.     Wbea  removed,  it  is  almost  certain  eventually  to  retuni, 
either  at  the  cicatrice,  or  in  the  conti^ous 
lymphatic  ganglioDS.    The  tumor  is  occasionally  Pig-  S82. 

invaded  by  gangrene,  even  before  ulceration  has 
commenced.     In  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  came 

under   my    observation    a   few  years  ^50,  and  ^ 

which  is  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  general 
history  of  scirrhus,  the  morbid  growth  was  lifted 
completely  out  of  its  bed,  the  cavity  being  after- 
wards filled  up  with  healthy  granulations,  though 
the  disease  returned  subsequently  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  original  affection. 

Tba  gympioins  of  scirrbus  of  the  breast  are 
usually  characteristic.  Its  lump-like  origin  in 
the  body  of  the  orgao,  the  slow  but  steady  pro- 
grt'fs,  the  great  hardness  and  comparatively 
small  volume  of  the  tamor,  the  bharp,  lancinating 

pain,  the  retraction  of  the  nipple,  the  gradual    ^"'"'"  "Xul^«™«n" 
adhesion  of  the  gland  to  the  sutrounding  stroc- 
tures,  and  the  ultimate  involvement  of  the  neigh-  P'b*  883. 

boring  lymphatic  ganglions,  as   those  of  the 
axilla  and  subclavicular  region,  are  phenomena 
which   it   is   impossible  to  misinterpret.      The 
nature  of  the  scirrhons  ulcer  is  also  peculiar. 
It  has  au  excavated  appearance,  as  if  a  portion 
of  the  tumor  had  been  punched  out,  with  a  foul 
bottom,  and  steep,  everted  edges.      The  dis- 
charge  is   thin,  sanions,  fetid,   irritating,   and.  B«iiaagr*KintiDiiiiodnie. 
more  or  less  abundant.      Hemorrhage    some- 
times occurs,  but  seldom  to  any  extent.     Retraction  of  the  nipple  generally  exists 
in  a  marked  degree,  and  often  begins  at  an  early  period  of  the  complaint.     En- 
largement of  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  which  seldom  shows  itself  before  the  end 
of  the  nioth  or  tenth  month,  is  commonly  very  conspicuous  after  ulceration,  espe- 
cially in  the  axilla.     In  the  more 

severe  forms  of  the  disease,  it  gener-  Fig-  6M. 

ally  affects  those  also  of  the  subcla- 
vicular region  and  even  those  of  the 
neck.  Swelling,  pain,  and  numb- 
Dess  of  the  corresponding  extremity 
always  attend  the  malady  in  its  lat- 
ter stages,  and  greatly  augment  the 
inffering,  the  limb  becoming  per- 
fectly stiff  and  useless,  and  feeliug 
like  a  mass  of  lead. 

The  annexed  drawing,  fig.  684, 
taken  from  a  clinical  case,  exhibits 
the  condition  of  a  scirrhous  breast 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
after  the  occnrrence  of  ulceration. 
The  tumor  was  of  unusual  volume. 

The  general  health  is  variously 
affected.  In  most  cases  it  remains 
comparatively  good  until  ulceration 
begins,  when  it  nsually  rapidly  de- 
clines, the  body  becoming  emaciated,  m™t«ikiB  of  ■  K\tih-n,  brr.ii, 
and  tbo  connteuance  exhibiting  that 
peculiar  sallow,  cadaverous  appearance,  so  denotive  of  the  cancerous  cachexia. 
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The  pain,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  is  generally  atrociooe,  dcpriviiig  ibe 
patient  bisth  of  appetite  and  sleep. 

The  duration  of  the  diseaae  is  far  from  being  unifbmi.  Left  to  iteelf,  it  gene- 
rally terminates  fatally  at  a  period  varying  from  eigbteen  months  to  tvo  years 
aiid  a  half.  OccaBJonally  death  happens  mach  sooner ;  sod,  on  the  other  band, 
instances  occur  in  whicb  it  does  not  destroy  life  under  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
even  twenty-&ve  years,  altbongh  such  an  event  is  estremely  uncommon.  When 
ulceration  has  once  fairly  begun,  the  health  is  rapidly  undermined,  aad  the  pfttient 
usually  perishes  in  a  few  nioatha.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  event  is  either 
sheer  exbanstiou  from  excessive  pain,  loss  of  sleep  and  want  of  appetite,  or  pnes- 
monia,  hydrothoras,  or  pulmonary  cedema.  The  most  rapidly  fatal  cases  generally 
occur  in  young  females.  Rous  met  with  an  instance  in  vhich  deaib  took  place 
in  three  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  In  old  women  the  di^ 
ease  often  remains  quiescent  for  many  years,  especially  when  the  tumor  is  un- 
commonly small. 

During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  eecondary  tcirrhous  growUta  sometimes 
appear ;  generally  in  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  breast,  or  in  the  partd 
immediately  around,  in  the  form  of  taber- 
Fig.  S86.  clcB  varying  from  the  volume  of  «  small 

shot  to  that  of  a  pea,  exceedingly  firm 
and  solid,  slightly  movable,  very  t«nder 
on  pressure,  and  the  seat  of  sharp,  pun- 
gent pain.  Tbey  oft«n  exist  in  large 
numbers,  as  in  fig.  685.  In  one  case 
I  counted  upwards  of  fifty.  Occaaon- 
ally  they  occur  both  over  the  mamtnaiy 
gland  and  at  some  distance  from  it  Id 
an  instance  recently  under  my  care,  in  a 
female  upwards  of  fifty,  whose  breast  had 
been  the  seat  of  an  enormous  scirrhona 
tumor,  of  nearly  two  years'  etanding, 
B«aDdii[T  Ktrihoui  DodatH.  tubercles  of  tbjs  kind   appeared  a  tew 

weeks  before  death  upon  the  correspond- 
ing side  of  the  tmnk  near  the  spine,  shoulder,  neck,  and  bead,  and  also  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  opposite  arm.  Aa  these  secondary  growths  increase  in  site, 
they  project  beyond  the  skin,  and  exhibit  a  red,  vascular,  angry  appearance, 
denotive  of  the  worst  consequences,  and,  of  course,  imperatively  forbidding  snr- 
gical  interference. 

2.    ENCEPHALOID. 

In  comparison  with  scirrhus,  eucephaloid  of  the  momma  is  a  rare  disease. 
Of  54  cases  analyzed  by  Yelpeau,  36  occurred  between  the  fortieth  and  sixtieth 
years,  and  most  of  the  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  personal  obscrvatioo  hmp* 
pened  in  elderly  subjects.  I  have,  however,  repeatedly  met  with  it  before  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  and  in  one  instance  in  a  girl  of  fifteen.  Of  Its  celatiTe  fre- 
quency to  encephaloid  in  other  organs,  it  may  be  stated  that  of  100  easel  of  the 
diseaae  analyzed  for  me  by  Dr.  Cassot,  only  6  occurred  in  the  breact,  the  cyv 
being  affected  in  10,  and  the  scrotum  and  testicle  in  U. 

It  is  not  possible  to  tell  with  any  degree  of  exactitude  the  proportion  wtiick 
the  cases  of  encephaloid  bear  to  those  of  Hcirrhua.  Professor  J.  B.  8.  Juekaoa 
asserts  that  it  is  not  less  than  one-fifth  ;  but  this  does  certainly  not  oeiMrd  witb 
the  results  of  my  observations.  I  have  seen  a  large  number  of  coses  of  rmrri- 
nomatons  breasts,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  at  least  ninetecn-tventietlis  of  them 
were  examples  of  scirrhus.  Soft  cancer  of  the  mamma  appears  to  be  much  more 
common  in  France  and  Germany  than  in  England,  where,  according  to  Paget,  it 
occurs  in  the  ratio  only  of  about  five  to  ninety-five. 

The  aymptoma  arc  commonly  well-marked.  Ordinarily  the  disea^  begins, 
without  any  assignable  cause,  as  a  small  tumor  in  the  substance  of  the  |£uid, 
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which  generally  increaaes  with  frightral  rapidity,  often  acquiring  the  bulk  of  a 
lai^e  fist  or  even  of  a  foetal  bead  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  monthB.  Like  scirrhu?, 
it  is  at  first  movable,  but  eventually  it  ia  firmly  nnited  to  the  surrounding  nruc- 
turcs,  which  it  is  sure,  in  time,  to  involve  and  contaminate.  The  pectoral  muscle, 
in  particular,  is  liable  to  suffer  in  this  manner.  The  lymphatic  ganglions,  how- 
ever, generally  escape  longer,  comparatively  epeaking,  than  in  hard  cancer,  and 
I  have  seen  cases  in  which,  although  there  was  extensive  nlceratioD,  they  were 
entirely  ftee  from  disease.  Moreover,  the  subclavicular  and  cervical  ganglions 
are  less  liable  to  anffer  than  in  scirrhus.  The  tumor  is  usually  knobby  or  tuber- 
ciliated,  and  of  varying  degrees  of  consistence,  being  firm  and  incompressible  at 
one  point,  soft  at  another,  and  perhaps  fluctoating  at  a  third.  There  is  seldom 
any  marked  retraction  of  the  nipple,  even  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  malady. 
The  BUbcataneous  veins  are  always  greatly  enlarged ;  the  pain  is  comparatively 
slight ;  and  the  parts  are  generally  singularly  tolerant  of  manipulation.  Ulcera- 
tion sets  in  at  variable  periods ;  rarely  before  the  ninth  month  or  later  than  the 
twelfth.  The  resulting  sore  is  peculiar.  Its  character  ia  essentially  that  of  a 
fungus,  projecting  beyond  the  Enrrounding  level,  soft,  red,  and  the  seat  of  more 
or  less  bleeding,  and  of  a  constant  sanious,  or  thin,  fetid,  and  sanguinolent  dis- 
charge. The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  sharp  and  undermined,  and  often  drawn 
tightly  over  the  protruding  mass.  Like  the  scirrhous  nicer,  the  encephaloid  is 
intractable ;  its  tendency  is  to  spread,  not  to  heal,  neither  having  the  power  of 
forming  healthy  granulations.  The  external  characters  of  the  fungating  and 
bleeding  stage  of  the  disease  are  well  shown  in  fig.  6)iG. 


tacephdatd  tt  lb*  munini.  In  in  opta  blwdlnj  ttUt. 

The  general  health  usually  suffers  at  an  early  period  ;  the  patient  loses  flesh 
and  strength,  and  the  countenance  eshibits  a  sallow,  withered  appearance,  deno* 
live  of  the  profound  impression  which  the  disease  is  making  upon  the  system. 
The  pnlso  ia  small,  ^queut,  and  irritable,  the  appetite  fails,  sleep  is  interrupted 
by  the  pain  and  the  discbarges,  night-sweats  set  in,  and  thus  the  case  st«adily 
progresses,  from  bad  to  worse,  until  life  is  worn  out  by  cxhanstion.  Sometimes 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  hemorrhage.  In  some  cases  the  patient  perishes 
ftom  hrdrothorax,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or  pulmonary  tedema.  The  period  at 
which  life  is  worn  out  varies,  on  an  average,  from  six  to  twelve  mouths. 

The  diagnoKie  of  encephaloid  is,  in  general,  too  well  marked  to  admit  of  error, 
especially  if  the  disease  has  taken  a  fair  start     The  great  size,  rapid  growth, 
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aod  comparative  Boftoesa  of  the  tnmor,  the  healthy  condition  of  the  aippte,  the 
enormous  enlargemeDt  of  the  sobciitaiieoiis  Teins,  the  absence  for  a  loDg  Une  of 
sevvre  pain,  and  the  early  conBtitntional  involveDient,  will  always  serve  to  di^ 
tinguisli  it  from  every  other  diseaee  of  the  mammary  gland.  When,  however, 
any  doubt  exista  as  to  the  diagnoaiB,  as  there  may  when  the  tumor  has  been  de- 
veloped with  extraordinary  rapidity,  or  when  it  preEenta  well-marked  evidence 
of  fluctuation,  the  csploring  needle  may  be  used  ;  of  course,  with  great  caution. 
After  ulceration  has  begun,  error  is  impossible. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  encephaloid  of  the  breast  do  not  differ  from  tfaoae 
of  soft  cancer  in  other  organs  of  the  body.     The  structure  of  t^e  tumor  is  seldom 
uniform,  either  as  it  xespects  its  conBistenee,  color,  or  composition.     ThuD,  on 
making  a  section  of  it,  one  portion  may  perhaps  be  of  a  fibro-cartilaginoaa  cha- 
racter, another  pnlpy  and  brain-like,  and 
F'B-  687.  a  third  probably  bematoid,  or  cystifonn. 

Cavities  or  cells,  conlaiaing  differeDt 
kinds  of  fluids,  are  often  interspened 
through  it.  Large  clots  of  blood,  of  k 
black,  brownish,  or  yello wish-buff  color, 
and  of  varying  degrees  of  consistence, 
are  also  sometimes  met  with.  The  tnntur 
has  no  capsule,  except  what  is  derived 
from  the  surronndiug  cellular  tissDe,  which 
is  occasionally  couaiderablv  condensed ; 
its  Borface  is  rough  and  lobulated,  and  its 
substance  is  usually  pervaded  by  numer- 
ous vessels,  many  of  them  of  large  «i«e. 
Hence  the  rapidity  of  ita  growth,  its  large 
bulk,  and  the  frequent  and  exbaustiag 
hemorrhages  after  ulceration  has  cont- 
,  ,   .  .  ^  ,    ,    ,  ^  menced.      It  sometimes   coexists  with 

braiiioid  inrieiy,  encephaloid  or  scirrhus  in  other  organs. 

Fig.  687  afforda  a  good  idea  of  the  bema- 
toid form  of  encephaloid  of  the  mamma.  The  tumorfrom  which  the  drawing  was 
taken  was  of  very  large  size,  and  was  removed  by  me  from  a  negress,  Uiirty 
years  old. 

3.  COLLOm  AND  HELANOSie. 

Colloid,  alveolar,  or  gelatiniform  cancer  rarely  attacks  the  breast  The  tumor 
advances  slowly,  and  seldom  exceeds  the  volume  of  a  fixt  or  of  a  fcetal  hrttd. 
Externally,  it  is  of  a  light  grayish  color,  dense,  firm,  glistening,  and  irregulAriv 
lobulated ;  internally,  it  is  comparatively  soft  and  succulent,  yielding  some  motj- 
ture  on  pressure,  and  tearing  into  hard,  jelly-like  strings.  The  cellular  arrange- 
ment, so  well  marked  in  alveolar  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Is  seldom  very  distinct 
in  that  of  the  breast. 

Mirlanosii  of  the  breast  occurs  either  as  an  infiltration  amongst  the  granolca 
of  the  gland,  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  in  the  form  of  small.  Epbericml 
nodules,  of  a  black,  sooty  color.  The  only  instance  of  this  disease  that  I  have  ever 
Been  occurred  in  an  old  female  who  died  of  pulmonary  phthisiB,  accompanied  with 
Rcirrhus  of  the  left  mamma.  The  little  tumors,  five  In  number,  were  distinctly 
encysted,  and  contained  a  thin,  ropy  fluid,  of  the  color  and  consistence  of  Chins 
ink. 

Ur.  Paget  has  described  a  case  of  what  he  calls  the  myeloid  tumor  of  the 
breast  in  a  woman  fifty  years  old.  It  had  existed  for  nine  months,  and  wai  of 
an  irregular,  rounded  form,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  bard.  h(«vy, 
and  the  scat  of  occasional  pain.  When  exUrpated  It  was  found  to  be  a  distinct 
growth,  completely  separated  from  the  mammary  gland,  and  in  a  partial  na\r  of 
suppuration.  Some  of  the  axillary  ganglions  were  enlarged,  but  not  i&dunu>d. 
Six  months  after  the  operation,  however,  these  bodies  developed  themcelfu  in 
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%  firm,  solid  mass,  which,  ulcerating,  and  often  bleeding  profasly,  finally  destroyed 
the  patient 

Such  a  tumor  hardly  deserves  to  be  called  myeloid.  Its  history  clearly  proves 
it  to  have  been  scirrhous.  The  secondary  formation  was  doubtless  of  an  ence- 
phaloid  character. 

TREATMENT. 

The  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  breast  naturally  divides  itself  into  medical  and 
surgical,  or,  in  other  words,  into  palliative  and  radical.  The  medical,  again, 
resolves  itself  into  constitutional  and  local. 

The  great  object  of  the  constitutional  treatment  is  simply  to  maintain  the 
general  health  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  natural  standard.  The  more  success- 
^lly  this  can  be  done  the  more  likely  will  the  case  be  to  progress  favorably.  The 
best  means  for  fulfilling  this  indication  are,  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet, 
bowels,  and  secretions,  the  avoidance  of  pain,  and  an  abundance  of  sleep,  with 
an  equable,  contented  state  of  mind. 

The  most  appropriate  diet,  in  my  judgment,  for  a  cancerous  patient,  is  that 
which  best  agrees  with  the  stomach  aud  afifords  the  most  abundant  supply  of 
wholesome  nourishment  in  the  smallest  compass.  Everything  that  tends  to 
provoke  flatulence  and  indigestion  should  be  carefully  avoided.  If  the  woman 
is  plethoric,  the  food  should  be  principally  of  a  farinaceous  character,  with  weak 
tea  or  milk  at  breakfast  and  supper ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  is  thin,  pale,  and 
feeble,  more  or  less  meat  will  be  required,  and  the  most  suitable  articles  are 
boiled  fish,  oysters,  lamb,  and  poultry.  In  addition  to  a  nutritious  diet,  the  case 
may  be  such  as  imperatively  to  demand  the  moderate  use  of  ale,  wine,  brandy, 
or  milk  punch. 

The  bowels  should  be  constantly  maintained  in  a  soluble  condition ;  but  every- 
thing like  active  purgation  must  be  avoided.  Any  tendency  to  disorder  of  the 
secretions  must  be  counteracted  with  blue  mass,  or  a  small  quantity  of  calomel, 
given  at  bedtime  and  carried  off  in  the  morning  with  a  little  magnesia  or  Rochelle 
salts.  As  an  habitual  laxative  nothing  answers  better  than  Plummer's  pills. 
Flatulence  and  acidity  must  be  corrected  with  alkalies;  derangement  of  the 
menstrual  function  with  emmenagogues. 

Pain  is  allayed  by  anodynes,  as  morphia,  opium,  black  drop,  or  deodorized 
laudanum,  in  doses  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  When  the  skin  is  hot 
and  dry  the  best  article  is  Dover's  powder,  either  alone  or  combined  with  opium 
and  a  few  grains  of  blue  mass,  to  prevent  the  medicine  from  drying  up  the 
secretions. 

Sleep  must  be  secured  at  all  hazard ;  and  nothing  will  contribute  more  to  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  patient  than  a  tranquil  and  resigned  state  of  the 
mind.  Change  of  air  and  scene  is  often  highly  beneficial ;  and  sometimes  marked 
relief  follows  a  residence  at  the  sea-coast 

As  it  respects  internal  remedies,  all  ideas  of  specifics  must  be  banished,  and 
the  case  managed  upon  general  principles,  precisely  as  in  any  other  disease.  The 
accumulated  experience  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  has  proved  that  all 
attempts  to  cure  cancer  of  the  mammary  gland  and  of  other  organs,  by  means 
of  medicines,  however  well  directed  or  perse veringly  continued,  are  perfectly 
futile.  They  often,  however,  do  good  by  improving  the  general  health,  and  on 
that  account  deserve  careful  consideration.  The  most  valuable  articles  are  the 
different  preparations  of  quinine,  bark,  and  iron,  either  alone  or  variously  com- 
bined. Arsenic  is  also  a  useful  agent,  and  perhaps  the  best  form  ia  which  it 
can  be  given  is  the  iodide,  in  the  dose  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  thrice  a  day. 
Fowler's  solution  is  objectionable,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  produce  anasarca 
and  dropsical  effusions.  Cicota,  sarsaparilla,  iodine,  mercury,  alkalies,  acids,  cod- 
liver  oil,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  so  frequently  employed  in  this  disease,  possess 
no  particular  virtues  either  in  modifying  its  action  or  in  arresting  its  progress.  As 
to  venesection,  it  may  be  of  benefit  when  extraordinary  plethora  is  associated  with 
excessive  pain  and  great  local  excitement ;  but,  in  general,  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  injurious. 
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The  topical  treatment  is  of  great  importance.  The  affected  organ  shoold  be 
carefully  suspended,  and  all  sources  of  pressure  remov^ed.  If  inordinate  vaecolar 
excitement  exists,  from  six  to  a  dozen  leeches  should  be  applied,  especiallj  if  the 
patient  is  plethoric,  and  the  flow  of  blood  encouraged  A)r  some  hours  with  cloths 
wrung  out  of  warm  water.  Afterwards  the  parts  may  by  kept  constaaUy  wet 
with  a  strong  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  or  Goulard's  extract  and 
laudanum.  Sometimes  a  light  emollient  poultice,  medicated  with  these  articles, 
exercises  a  vei^  soothing  influence,  and,  in  many  cases,  marked  relief  foHows  the 
use  of  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  containing  from  eight  to  ten  grains  of  morpbis 
to  the  ounce.  Anodyne  plasters  are  generally  extremely  beneficial ;  but,  to 
answer  the  purpose,  they  should  be  well  spread,  carefully  applied,  and  free  from 
irritating  matter.  The  best  are  those  made  of  opium,  arnica,  cicuta,  stramaniam, 
and  belladonna.  The  soap,  compound  galbanum,  and  DeYigo's  placer  are  also 
useful  applications,  especially  if  well  sprinkled  with  morphia. 

Systematic  compression,  formerly  so  much  vaunted,  is  utterly  useless,  except 
now  and  then  in  the  early  stage  of  scirrhus,  when  it  may  assist  in  relieving  pain 
and  retarding  growth.  It  may  be  applied  with  Tanchou's  spring  pad,  an  instru- 
ment constructed  upon  the  principle  of  a  truss,  an  Arnott's  air-cushion,  or,  wiMt 
is  better  than  either,  prepared  sponge  and  a  roller.  As  a  curative  agent  it  is 
perfectly  worthless,  as  I  can  testify  from  repeated  and  faithful  trials. 

When  ulceration  arises,  the  leading  indications  are  to  moderate  discbaige^ 
prevent  hemorrhage,  mitigate  pain,  allay  fetor,  promote  cleanliness,  and  sustain 
the  strength.  These  objects  may,  in  general,  be  readily  fulfilled  by  means  of 
soothing  applications,  persulphate  of  iron,  anodynes,  Labarraque's  solution  or 
permanganate  of  potassa,  frequent  ablutions,  and  a  nourishing  diet  with  mUk 
punch.  When  copious  hemorrhage  ensues,  and  it  cannot  be  checked  by  the  asoai 
hemostatics,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  acupressure,  especially  if  the  blood 
issues  from  an  artery  or  vein  of  considerable  size. 

By  means  of  these  measures,  judiciously  employed,  the  patient  may  often  live 
in  great  comfort  for  months  and  even  years.  Gradually,  however,  the  vital 
powers  give  way,  the  countenance  assumes  the  peculiar  sallow  expression,  so 
indicative  of  the  cancerous  cachexia,  and  she  finally  expires  in  a  state  of  eoa^ 
plete  exhaustion. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  knife,  as  a  means  of  relief  in  cancer  of  the  breast, 
the  greatest  possible  contrariety  of  opinion  exists.  While  some  are  altogvther 
opposed  to  it  under  any  circumstances,  there  are  others  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
resort  to  it  in  every  case,  and  at  almost  every  stage  of  the  disease,  either  as  m 
curative  or  as  a  palliative  measure.  They  argue  that  it  is  better  to  operate  erea 
if  it  affords  only  temporary  relief,  than  to  abandon  the  patient  to  her  fhte ;  aad, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  positively  assert  that  extirpation  is  occasionally  followed 
by  a  complete  cure,  or,  if  not  a  complete  cure,  by  such  a  protracted  immoaity 
from  disease  as  virtually  to  amount  to  that. 

It  has  been  a  question  with  surgeons  whether  extirpation  of  a  cancerons  breast 
does,  on  an  average,  tend  to  shorten  or  prolong  life.  The  subject  has  been  exa- 
mined by  different  observers,  but  the  only  reliable  statistics,  so  far  as  I  know, 
are  those  that  have  been  supplied  by  Sibley  and  Paget  The  former  of  theae 
writers  finds  that  the  average  duration  of  life  in  primary  scirrfaus  of  the  breast, 
allowed  to  pursue  its  natural  course,  was  32  months,  whereas  In  those  8«b|e<rtcd 
to  the  knife  it  amounted  to  53  months,  thus  showing  a  difference  of  dl  monthf  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  In  Paget's  cases  the  unoperated  afforded  an  average  of  4S 
months,  Q,nd  the  operated  of  57^.  The  effect  of  the  removal  of  medullaiy  cancer 
is  less  propitious.  The  disease  always  proves  more  rapidly  fatal  than  sdrrfaoft, 
whether  it  be  let  alone,  or  whether  it  be  subjected  to  the  knife. 

In  all  calculations  of  this  kind  there  must  necessarily  be  many  sovrrea  of 
fallacy,  more  or  less  influencing  the  result  Among  these,  not  the  lenst  is  the 
difficulty  of  tracing  such  cases  to  their  final  termination.  My  experieooe  is  that 
the  average  duration  of  life,  in  unoperated  cases  of  scirrhous  brea^  does  not 
afford  nearly  as  high  an  average  as  that  given  by  Paget     It  approaches  maeh 
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nearer  to  that  of  Sibley.  The  statistics  of  both  are  on  too  limited  a  scale  to 
entitle  them  to  much  practical  weight. 

The  age  at  which  the  malady  appears  exerts  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
duration  of  life.  Thus,  Paget,  in  his  tables,  finds  that,  of  those  who  lived  only 
eighteen  months,  the  cancer  commenced  at  43  years ;  of  those  who  were  spared 
fh>m  eighteen  to  thirty-six  months,  at  51  years ;  and  of  those  who  surviTed  from 
three  to  eight  years,  at  56  years. 

That  excision  of  a  cancerous  breast,  both  in  the  soft  and  hard  varieties  of  the 
disease,  may  greatly  prolong  life,  if  not  actually  lead  to  a  radical  cure,  is  unques- 
tionable. That  the  instances,  however,  are  rare,  and  therefore  exceptional,  is 
equally  true.  Yelpeau,  in*  1884,  extirpated  an  encephaloid  breast,  of  the  size  of 
a  child's  head,  and,  in  1853,  when  he  last  saw  the  patient,  the  parts  were  per- 
fectly sound.  The  tumor,  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  was  in  an  ulcerated, 
fungous  condition,  and  the  seat  of  an  ichorous,  bloody  discharge,  latterly  attended 
with  occasional  hemorrhage.  The  diagnosis  was  unmistakable.  In  a  case  com- 
municated to  me  by  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren  there  was  no  relapse  at  the  end  of  six 
years.  The  woman  was  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  and  the  tumor,  a  specimen  of 
pure  encephaloid,  weighed  nearly  three  pounds.  I  am  cognizant  of  an  instance 
of  a  similar  kind,  in  which  there  was  no  return  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  the 
woman  in  the  mean  while  having  given  birth  to  two  children.  The  diagnosis 
was  attested  by  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  morbid  structure. 

The  records  of  surgery  supply  us  with  quite  a  number  of  examples  of  scirrhns 
of  the  mamma  in  which  no  relapse  occurred  for  a  number  of  years.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Warren  met  with  four  cases  in  which  the  patients  survived  the  operation,  and 
finally  died  of  some  other  malady,  respectively,  19,  21,  22,  and  33  years.  Brodie 
refers  to  two  instances  of  14  and  16  years.  Yelpeau  saw  one  of  12,  and  another 
of  27  years.  Physick  gives  a  case  of  9  years;  Mussey  of  10;  Paget  of  11^. 
The  longest  case  that  has  occurred  in  my  own  practice  is  one  of  3  years ;  the 
woman,  however,  is  still  alive,  and  in  excellent  health. 

These,  again,  are  all  exceptional  cases ;  and  opposed  to  them  is  the  melan- 
choly fact,  familiar  to  every  surgeon  of  experience,  that  relapse,  as  a  general 
rule,  promptly  follows  all  operations  of  this  kind,  however  early  or  skilfully  ex- 
ecuted. A  return  of  the  disease  is  an  inevitability ;  a  mere  matter  of  time, 
sooner  in  some  cases,  later  in  others.  No  surgeon  can  with  any  certainty 
specify  the  period.  I  doubt  whether  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  exceeds  five 
or  six  months ;  some  do  not  reach  half  that  period ;  and  very  few  go  beyond  a 
year.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  malady  recurred  in  less  than  three  weeks,  notwith- 
standing the  most  patient  and  thorough  dissection,  and  the  most  assiduous  atten- 
tion during  the  after-treatment.  The  woman,  aged  forty-four  years,  the  subject 
of  scirrhus  for  eight  months,  died  in  great  agony  three  months  after  the  operation. 

If  it  were  possible  to  credit  the  statistics  that  were  published  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  by  Hill,  Nooth,  and  others, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  extirpation  of  carcinomatous  breasts 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  operations.  The  former  of  these  writers  an- 
nounced, in  17 to,  that  he  had  had,  up  to  that  time,  88  cases,  of  which  40,  whose 
breasts  had  been  removed  upwards  of  two  years,  were  then  alive  and  sound.  In 
9  cases  the  disease  had  broken  out  afresh,  2  were  not  cured,  and  in  1  a  relapse 
was  threatened.  The  results  of  the  operations  of  Nooth,  as  given  in  his  work 
on  Cancer  of  the  Mammary  Oland,  seem  to  have  been  still  more  favorable ;  for 
of  146  cases  only  5  are  reported  as  having  been  unsuccessful  I 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Monro,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1742,  asserted  that  he  had 
witnessed  nearly  60  cases  of  excision  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  of  these  only 
3  remained  free  from  the  disease  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Dr.  John  Macfarlane, 
in  1838,  published  the  results  of  32  cases  that  had  occurred  in  his  own  practice, 
in  not  one  of  which  the  cure  was  permanent.  Of  86  additional  cases,  commu- 
nicated to  him  by  difibrent  surgeons,  the  issue  was  equally  unfortunate;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  cases,  98  in  number,  reported  by  Professor  Benedict,  of 
Breslao.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  knife  was  used  at  an  early  period ; 
the  affected  structures  were  most  thoroughly  removed,  and  in  many  of  the  patients 
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there  was  no  evidence  whatever  of  constitutional  deterioration ;  and  jet  in  every 
one  the  malady  returned,  either  externally  or  internally,  and  gradually  proved  fatmL 

The  results  of  the  experience  of  Monro,  Macfariane,  and  Benedict  have  been 
fully  con6rmed  by  those  of  a  more  recent  period,  and  they  conclusively  show  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  the  statistics  of  Hill,  Nooth,  and  others,  who  were  dth^  bad 
observers  or  men  of  no  veracity.  To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  it  may  oonfideatly 
be  asserted  that  the  knife,  if  it  does  any  good  at  all,  is  only  a  meana  of  temporaxr 
relief,  generally,  indeed,  of  a  very  transient  character. 

But,  although  an  operation  may  not  often  materially  prolong  life,  nay,  perliftpe 
sometimes  even  do  harm  in  hurrying  on  the  fatal  issue,  there  are,  nevertbelesa,  in 
my  judgment,  valid  reasons  for  its  occasional  performance.  No  one  can  donbt 
that  in  cases  strictly  exceptional,  such,  for  example,  as  those  previously  alluded 
to,  extirpation  may  be  followed  by  the  happiest  results,  not  only  ridding  the  part 
of  pain  but  enabling  the  patient  to  live  in  entire  comfort  for  n»ny  years.  That 
some  of  these  cases  would,  if  left  to  themselves,  terminate  fatally  much  sooner 
than  if  subjected  to  operation  is  extremely  probable.  In  one  of  my  own,  preBently 
to  be  mentioned,  the  most  remarkable  on  record,  as  far  as  the  tendency  to  recur* 
rence  of  the  morbid  growth  was  concerned,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  donbt 
that  the  woman  would  have  died  long  ago  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  persevering 
employment  of  the  knife.  Who,  among  a  given  number  of  cases,  can  Ibrelell 
which  may  be  the  lucky  exceptional  one  ? 

Operative  interference,  it  seems  to  me,  is  proper  when,  as  not  unfireqoentlj 
happens,  the  patient's  mind,  filled  with  gloomy  foreboding,  is  in  a  state  of  ooia- 
stant  depression  and  despondency.  Here  the  knife  acts  as  a  cordial ;  hope  is 
revived,  new  life  springs  up,  and,  for  a  while  at  least,  there  is  relief  fh>m  soffetin^ 

Extirpation  is  occasionally  performed  simply  with  a  view  to  bodily  paUiatiaa. 
as  when  the  system  is  racked  with  pain,  and  worn  out  from  the  want  of  i^peiite 
and  sleep.  Or,  it  may  be,  the  patient  is  rapidly  sinking  under  the  effects  of  hectic 
irritation  and  the  profuse  and  foul  discharge  which  so  often  accompanies  •■ 
open  cancer.  The  very  air  she  breathes  is  poisoned  by  the  effluvia  of  her  apart- 
ment. No  one  will  deny  that  the  removal  of  a  breast,  in  such  an  event,  woald 
not  be  proper,  even  if  it  should  be  attended  with  some  risk  to  life.  The  tBHior 
is  excised  ;  pain  and  discharge  cease ;  appetite  and  sleep  return ;  even  hope  Is 
temporarily  revived. 

The  most  promising  conditions  for  a  favorable  issue,  as  it  respects  the  pro> 
longation  of  life,  are,  the  tardy  growth  of  the  tumor,  the  appearance  of  the 
disease  after  the  fiftieth  year,  the  partial  enlargement  of  the  gland,  Ihe  DonMl 
condition  of  the  nipple,  the  absence  of  lymphatic  involvement,  and  Ihe  com- 
plete  integrity  of  the  general  health. 

No  operation  should  be  performed  when  the  tumpr  is  uncommonly  small  aai 
circumscribed,  not  exceeding  the  size,  for  example,  of  an  English  walnoi ;  when 
the  disease,  if  not  entirely  dormant,  is  indisposed  to  spread ;  when  the  caaoenMU 
action  is,  to  all  appearance,  strictly  local  in  its  origin ;  when  the  patieot  is  after 
sixty  or  sixty-five  years  of  age ;  and,  finally,  when  there  is  no  oonstitaiiODal  n* 
vol vement.  The  united  experience  of  the  profession  shows  that  a  female^  in  sneh 
a  condition,  may  live  for  years — sometimes,  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty — in  cott* 
parative  comfort,  and  ultimately  die  of  some  intercurrent  malady. 

interference  with  the  knife  is  out  of  the  question  when  there  are  eztensire 
ulceration  of  the  tumor,  great  involvement  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  firm  adto^ 
sions,  secondary  formations  in  the  skin  or  in  some  internal  organ,  a  hereditary 
taint,  extraordinary  rapidity  of  development,  and  well-marked  evidenc«  of  the 
cancerous  cachexia.  In  such  an  event,  an  operation  would  only  inflid  additknal 
suffering  upon  the  patient,  and  tend  to  bring  surgery  into  discredit 

The  period  of  recurrence  after  operation  varies.  »Tbe  cases  most  favorabfe 
for  prolong^  immunity  are  those  in  which  the  disease  is  purely  local,  wheiv 
there  is  no  constitutional  involvement,  where  the  patient  has  passed  the  fiftiefth 
year,  and  where  there  is  no  hereditary  taint  Of  74  cases  collecied  bv  Paget 
and  Lebert,  55  relapsed  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  month,  and  two«^ftfa*  of 
that  number  from  the  first  to  the  third  month :  7  lived  from  one  to  two  jear^  3 
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from  two  to  three,  1  from  three  to  four,  2  from  four  to  six,  and  2  from  six  to 
eight. 

The  soffering  conseqaent  upon  repullulation  is  said  by  some  highly  respectable 
anthorities  to  be  less  than  when  the  disease  is  permitted  to  pursue  its  natural 
course.     This  statement  does  not  coincide  with  the  results  of  my  experience. 

The  disease,  after  removal,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  returns  either  at 
the  original  wound,  in  the  skin  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cicatrice,  in  the 
axillary,  subclavicular  or  cervical  ganglions,  or  in  some  internal  structure,  as  the 
pleura,  lung,  liver,  or  uterus. 

Be^xcision  should  be  practised  so  long  as  the  disease  continues  to  appear  at 
ltd  original  site  ;  or,  in  other  words,  so  long  as  it  retains  it  local  character,  and 
does  not  infect  the  general  system.  The  importance  of  this  precept  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  a  remarkable  case  of  soft  cancer  of  the  mammary  gland  that  has 
been  under  my  charge  for  the  last  five  years,  and  the  history  of  which  is  fully 
detailed  in  the  chapter  on  malignant  tumors.  The  patient,  an  unmarried  female, 
aged  forty-four,  in  1857,  became  affected  with  a  small  swelling  in  the  left  breast, 
which  was  partially  excised  the  following  October.  In  May,  1859,  when  the 
case  fell  into  my  hands,  I  removed  the  entire  gland.  In  September,  1861, 1  per- 
formed the  twenty-third  and  last  operation,  a  number  having  previously  been 
performed  by  Dr.  Asch,  my  former 

clinical    assistant.       Altogether  Fig*  688. 

fifty-two  tumors  were  removed ; 
they  were  of  a  soft,  spongy,  brain- 
like consistence,  very  vascular, 
and  from  the  size  of  a  small 
almond  to  that  of  a  pullet's  egg. 
They  generally  recurred  at  or 
near  the  former  cicatrice,  within 
a  few  weeks  after  extirpation, 
and  speedily  assumed  afungating 
appearance.  The  woman  is  now, 
three  years  since  the  last  opera- 
tion, in  perfect  health,  without 
the  slightest  evidence  of  a  return 
of  disease.  The  microscopical 
characters  of  one  of  the  tumors, 
removed  at  the  sixth  operation, 
are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  cut, 
fig.  688,  from  a  drawing  by  Dr. 
Packard. 

Velpeau  relates  a  case  of  ence- 
phaloid  of  the  breast  in  which 
be  eventually  effected  a  radical 
care  after  three  operations,  the  first  having  been  performed  when  the  woman  was 
fifty-six  years  old.  She  remained  perfectly  well  at  the  end  of  twelve  years.  All 
the  tumors  exactly  resembled  each  other  in  structure  and  appearance.  Roux 
was  equally  fortunate  after  six  returns  of  the  disease.  Professor  Knight,  of  New 
Haven,  extirpated  a  scirrhous  mamma  from  an  old  lady,  who  survived  the  second 
operation  eighteen  years,  and  finally  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-five. 

Finally,  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  removing  cancerous  breasts  with  caustics. 
Independently  of  the  cruel  pain  which  attends  and  follows  their  application  there 
are  few  cases  in  which,  unless  the  disease  is  exceedingly  limited,  they  do  not 
leave  more  or  less  of  the  morbid  structures  intact,  and,  consequently,  in  a  con- 
dition for  speedy  outgrowth.  The  knife  is  always  a  more  certain  remedy,  and 
in  these  days  of  ansBsthetica  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  ever  give  way 
to  escharotics.  Some  surgeons  are  favorable  to  the  employment  of  these  sub- 
stances on  the  ground  that  their  application  is  accompanied  with  less  hemorrhage 
than  excision  ]  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  there  never  need  be 
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for  the  sixth  time. 
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much  bleeding,  however  large  or  vascalar  the  tamor  maj  be,  if  proper  care  is 
exercised  in  its  extirpation. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  caustics  shotdd  be  altogether  condemned  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer  of  the  breast;  for  cases  do  occur  in  which  they  maj  be 
advantageously  used  as  palliatives,  for  allaying  fetor  and  improving  the  coa- 
dition  of  the  ulcerated  surface.  They  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  latter 
stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  period  for  extirpation  is  past,  and  when  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  render  life  a  little  more  tolerable.  The  best  articles  for  ike 
purpose  are  the  Vienna  paste,  butter  of  antimony,  and  chloride  of  zinc,  applied 
while  the  patient  is  anaesthetized,  and  followed,  if  there  be  much  pain,  by  a  full 
anodyne. 

As  to  the  ^craseuTf  as  a  means  of  removing  a  carcinomatous  mammary  gland, 
I  presume  that  no  surgeon  who  has  any  self-respect  could  be  induced  to  employ 
so  barbarous  an  instrument  for  such  a  purpose.  I  can  certainly  not  conceive  of 
any  case  that  would  justify  it 

EXCISION  OF  THE  BREAST. 

A  certain  amount  of  preliminary  treatment  is  always  necessary  in  excision  of 
this  organ.  In  most  cases,  there  is  marked  disorder  of  the  secretions,  which 
should  therefore  be  carefully  corrected ;  the  diet  should  be  properly  regrulated ; 
and  the  bcrwels  should  occasionally  be  opened  by  a  mild  laxative,  as  blue  mass 
and  rhubarb,  or  the  compound  cathartic  pill. 

The  operation  itself  is  generally  a  very  easy  and  simple  affair.  It  is  only  when 
the  organ  is  much  enlarged  by  disease,  or  when  it  is  very  vascular,  that  it  iff 
likely  to  prove  annoying  and  embarrassing,  especially  if  there  is  not  a  safficieney 
of  assistants.  During  its  execution,  the  patient  may  either  sit  up  or  lie  down ; 
the  latter  posture  I  always  prefer,  as  it  gives  us  better  control  over  the  part^  at 
the  same  time  that  chloroform  may  be  administered  with  greater  safety. 

In  most  cases,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of  integument,  particu- 
larly if  the  breast  is  at  all  large,  or  if  there  is  any  cutaneous  involvement,  either 
actual  or  impending.  Hence  the  incisions,  as  shown  in  fig.  689, 
Fig.  689.  should  usually  be  elliptical ;  and  it  will  be  well,  if  possible,  always 
to  make  them  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  gpreat  pectoral 
muscle,  as  this  will  tend  to  facilitate  both  the  liberation  of  the  organ 
and  drainage  after  the  operation.  The  surgeon,  however,  is  not 
always  able  to  control  this  matter,  owing  to  the  peculiar  condition  of 
the  parts,  and  he  will,  therefore,  occasionally  be  obliged  to  make  his 
incisions  very  oblique,  or,  indeed,  almost  perpendicular.  Iq  all  cases 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  save  enough  integument  for  the  easy 
closure  of  the  wound ;  for  I  deem  it  a  matter  of  great  moment  that 
as  much  of  it  as  possible  should  be  healed  by  the  first  intention,  convinced  that 
such  a  result  will  be  much  less  likely  to  be  followed  by  speedy  relapse  thaik  when 
the  parts  are  permitted  to  gap. 

The  integuments  being  properly  stretched,  and  the  arm  held  off  nearly  at  a 
right  angle  from  the  body,  the  knife  is  thrust  through  the  skin  and  celluU^-adipoie 
tissue,  and  carried  round  the  diseased  mass  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  every 
particle  of  it,  the  lower  incision  being  always  made  first  The  dissection  is  theii 
performed  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  which  should  be 
thoroughly  exposed  by  the  removal  of  its  aponeurotic  envelop.  If  any  artene* 
of  considerable  size  spring,  they  should  immediately  be  compressed  by  the  Anger 
of  an  assistant,  and  carefully  tied  as  soon  es  the  operation  is  over,  together  with 
any  of  the  smaller  branches  that  might  afterwards  become  a  source  of  hemor- 
rhage. When  the  tumor  is  inordinately  vascular,  it  may  be  pmdi^nt  to  ligate 
each  vessel  as  soon  as  it  is  divided,  but  this  is  generally  an  awkwanl  and  un« 
necessary  proceeding.  Before  the  parts  are  approximated,  the  wounded  stnic* 
turcs  are  examined  with  the  greatest  care,  in  order  that  not  the  slightest  p«rtirle 
of  the  morbid  substance  may  be  left.  Indeed,  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  diH*«e 
should  be   removed.     The  fact  that  the  tissues  around  the  tumor,  although 
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apparently  perfectly  healthy,  are  often  infiltrated  with  cancer  cells,  haa  been 
demonstrated  by  namerons  observers,  and  ia  too  importaot  to  be  overlooked  in 
an  operation  of  this  kind. 

Copious  hemorrhage  will  be  moat  likely  to  attend  this  operation  when  it  is 

Sierfornied  on  account  of  encephaloid,  or  of  large  scirrhons  tumors  which  have 
ormed  atrong  and  extensive  attachmenta  to  the  surrounding  and  subjacent 
etrncturea ;  even  then,  however,  it  may  always  be  readily  controlled  by  the 
pressure  of  asaiatanta  ontil  the  morbid  niasa  ia  completely  liberated. 

The  adjoining  aketch,  fig.  690,  afforda  a  correct  illustratioQ  of  the  position 
of  the  patient  in  this  operation,  of  the  lines  of  the  incisions,  and  of  tho  mode 
of  Bcparating  the  morbid  mass. 


If  any  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  in  tho  axilla  are  involved,  they  shonM  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  the  breast  itself,  either  by  an  extension  of  the 
outer  angle  of  the  incision,  or  by  an  incision  immediately  over  the  aOectcd  struc- 
ture, which  is  then  generally  readily  enucleated  with  the  finger  or  the  handle  of 
the  scalpel.  This  is  often  tlie  moat  difficult  and  dangerous  part  of  the  operation, 
especially  when  these  bodies  are  much  enlarged,  very  numerous,  thoroughly 
matted  together,  or  closely  hugged  by  the  axillary  artery  and  vein.  If,  in  such 
an  event,  the  point  of  the  knife  is  used,  very  serions  mischief  will  be  likely  to 
be  done. 

My  rule,  generally,  in  excision  of  the  mammary  gland,  ia  not  to  approximate 
the  parta  until  four  or  five  hours  after  the  operation,  lest  secondary  hemorrhage 
should  arise,  and  thus  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  dressings.  The  wound 
should  bo  covered,  in  the  interval,  with  a  light,  soft  cloth,  frequently  wet  with 
cold  water.  Care  should  be  taken  to  use  only  a  few  stitcher,  and  to  press  the 
flaps  well  down  with  long  narrow  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  aided  by  a  compress 
and  a  bandage,  carried  round  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  The  arm  should  cither 
be  supported  in  a  aling  or  secured  to  the  aide  of  the  chest;  the  treatment 
ahould  be  gently  antiphlogistic;  and  the  dressings  should  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  dialutbed  until  the  end  of  the  third  day,  except  in  very  hot  weather,  when  it 
may  be  necessary  to  remove  them  sooner.  When  there  is  a  want  of  integument, 
or  injurioQS  tension,  it  will  be  well,  in  the  former  case,  to  borrow  a  sufficiency  from 
the  neighboring  parta,  and,  in  tho  latter,  to  ease  the  Qaps  by  suitable  incisions, 
practised  a  short  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  wound. 

Any  tendency  to  bagging  ahould  at  once  be  counteracted  by  a  free  incision  at 
the  moat  depeudcnt  portion  of  the  flap.  Experience  has  shown  that  retained 
secretions  soon  become  a  source  of  irritation,  provoking  fever,  erysipelas,  and 
phlegm  on  one  abscess. 
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Whea  the  wouod  is  healed,  the  partA  should  be  well  protected  with  a  tbin 
eatin  quilt,  or  a  tanned  rabbit  skin,  especially  during  cold  weather ;  all  pressure 
from  the  clothes  should  be  prevented ;  and  the  corresponding  arm  ebonld  be 
constantly  carried  in  a  sliog,  to  relieve  the  chest  and  shoulder  of  the  weight  of 
the  limb. 

Very  few  women  perish  from  the  effects  of  this  operation  in  private  practice.  . 
Among  hospital  subjects,  however,  a  fatal  termination  ia  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Of  235  cases  of  excision  of  cancerous  and  other  diseased  breasts,  analyzed  hy 
Paget,  83,  or  ten  per  cent.,  died.  Velpeau  lost  32  in  167,  or  1  in  6^.  The  chief 
danger  is  fVom  erysipelas,  which  occasionally  occurs  despite  the  greatest  cars 
both  of  the  patient  and  of  the  snrgeon.  Death  may  also  arise  from  pleurir^, 
pneumonia,  pyemia,  and  diffuse  suppuration.  Fat,  portly  women,  with  lai^ 
breasts,  do  not  bear  the  operation  as  well  as  the  more  common  class  of  sabject^  ; 
very  nervons  ones  also  soroetimes  run  great  risk.  In  general,  however,  the  c^ae 
proceeds  favorably  ;  much  of  the  wound  often  unites  by  the  first  intention ;  aatl 
the  cicatrization  is  usually  completed  in  from  three  to  four  weeks. 

BANDAQES  FOB  THE  BBKABT. 

The  breast,  like  other  organs,  demands,  when  diseased,  proper  rest  and  sup* 
port.  The  duty  of  the  surgeon  is  very  imperfectly  discharged  if  he  does  not 
attend  to  these  important  points.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  organ  may  be 
easily  sustained  with  a  light  silk  handkerchief,  thrown  round  the  opposite 
shoulder,  and  so  arranged  as  to  make  equable  pressure.  When  greater  nicety 
is  required,  a  special  apparatus  may  be  used,  consisting  of  a  silk  or  gum-ela^ic 
web,  adapted  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  gland,  and  secured  to  the  trunk  by 
shoulder-straps  and  a  body-piece,  the  mode  of  construction  and  applicatioa 
being  similar  to  those  of  the  suspensory  bandage  for  the  scrotum.  A  benndfnl 
contrivance  of  this  kind  is  made  in  this  city  at  the  Nurses'  Home. 

Rg.  691. 


Mod*  of  apponlBfi  lb*  tinul  b^  wnpplai. 


Sometimes  the  object  may  be  advantageously  attained  by  means  of  two  broad 
adhesive  strips,  carried  loosely  across  the  breast,  as  in  fig.  691 ;  or  by  Bplilting 
a  piece  of  old  linen  into  two  tails,  one  of  which  is  fastened  round  the  twdy,  while 
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the  other  is  ptiEsed  over  the  shoulder,  thns  Eupportin}^  the  organ  ia  the  form  of 
•  Eling,  aa  exhibited  id  fig.  692. 


OF  THE  BREAST  IN  TUE  MALE. 

The  mammary  grland  of  the  male,  although  ezietiDg  only  in  a  rndimentary 
state,  IB  liable  to  the  same  diseases,  benign  and  malignant,  aa  that  of  the  female, 
but  only,  as  experience  has  sbown,  in  very  rare  iustaDcea.  The  most  frequent 
affections  here,  according  to  my  obserration,  are  hypertrophy,  induration,  and 
neuralgia,  which,  indeed,  are  generally  associated,  and  are  sufficiently  common 
to  render  them  objects  of  great  practical  interest.  In  1859,  not  less  than  three 
co^es  of  these  diseases  were  at  the  same  time  under  my  care  at  the  clinic  of  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  all  the  patients  being  young  men  otherwise  in  good 
health.  Id  each  the  organ  was  very  bard,  decidedly  enlarged,  remarkably  ten* 
dcr  OD  pressure,  and  the  scat  of  sharp,  darting  pains,  liable  to  frequent  exacer- 
bations. Occasionally  both  glands  are  involred,  bnt,  in  general,  the  malady  is 
limited  to  ODO. 

The  trealmeiil  of  those  several  affections  must  be  conducted  upon  the  same 
principles  as  in  cases  of  mammary  neuralgia,  or  irritable  breast  in  the  female. 
In  general,  however,  the  result  is  anything  but  satisfactory ;  for,  although  tem- 
porary amelioration  may  soon  follow,  it  is  only  after  a  long  time,  and  after  fre- 
quent relapses,  that  permanent  relief  is  obtained.  The  most  reliable  remedies 
are  quinine,  arsenic,  and  strychnia,  with  a  minute  quantity  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, aided  by  occasional  leeches,  and  the  use  of  sorbefacient  and  anodyne 
plasters. 

Abscesses  sometimes  form  in  the  mammary  region  of  the  male,  either  in  the 
substance  of  the  gland  immediately  below  the  integuments,  between  the  gland 
and  the  pectoral  mnscle,  or  beneath  the  tatter,  especially  when  the  suppuration 
has  been  provoked  by  external  violence,  as  a  fall  or  blow.  The  diagnosis  is 
generally  easy,  and  the  treatment  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  breast  of  the  male  has  been  found  to  be  enormously  hypertrophied,  form- 
ing a  large,  heavy  mass,  at  the  front  and  side  of  the  chest.  It  is  also  occasion- 
ally the  seat  of  adenoid,  fibro-plastic,  and  encysted  tumors.  The  adenoid  and 
fibro-plastic  growths  sometimes  ulcerate,  throwing  out  fungous,  cauliflower-like 
excrescences,  which,  independently  of  their  alarming  appearance,  are  more  or 
less  painful,  and  the  seat  of  a  fetid  discharge.  The  proper  remedy  is  extirpa- 
tion. 
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and  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  the  little  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery.  Such 
a  tomor  might  be  laid  freeljr  open,  and  mopped  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

Scirrhus  sometimes  affects  the  mammary  region  instead  of  the  mammary 
gland,  its  most  common  site  being  the  space  between  the  outer  and  lower 
border  of  the  breast  and  the  axilla.  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  this  kind, 
in  which  the  organ  in  question  remained  completely  intact,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  to  its  termination  in  death.  The  malady  begins  apparently 
in  a  lymphatic  ganglion  in  this  situation,  from  which  it  gradually  extends  in 
different  directions  until,  at  length,  an  immense  tumor  is  developed,  possessing 
all  the  characteristics  of  scirrhns.  In  a  case  recently  under  my  observation,  in 
an  Irish  female  of  seventy,  both  sides  were  implicated,  though  not  in  an  equal 
degree.  The  disease  was  first  noticed  in  the  form  of  a  small  lump,  two  years 
previously,  while  on  her  voyage  from  Europe  to  this  country.  She  suffered  ex- 
cruciating pain  of  a  sharp,  lancinating  nature,  and  her  general  health  was  rapidly 
declining,  with  a  tendency,  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  tumors,  to  ulceration.  In 
none  of  the  cases  of  this  disease  that  have  come  under  my  observation  was  there 
any  involvement  of  the  axillary  lymphatic  ganglions,  though  it  is  easy  to  sup- 
pose that  such  a  complication  might  arise  during  the  progress  of  the  affection. 

Other  morbid  formations,  as  encephaloid,  keloid,  epithelioma,  and  chronic 
abscesses,  are  liable  to  occur  on  various  parts  of  the  chest,  but,  as  they  present 
nothing  peculiar,  they  require  no  special  notice  here. 

GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  MAMMART  TUMORS. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  affections  of  the  mammary  gland  is  not  only  exceedingly 
important  but  often  very  difficult  and  embarrassing.  Many  a  breast  has  been 
sacrificed  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  affected  with  cancer  when  it  ,was 
merely  laboring  under  chronic  abscess  or  induration  dependent  upon  neuralgia, 
inflammation,  or  lobular  hypertrophy. 

The  diseases  that  are  most  liable  to  lead  to  error  in  diagnosis  are,  among  the 
benign,  chronic  abscesses,  neuralgia,  hypertrophy,  sero-cystic  growths,  and  fibrous 
tumors ;  among  the  malignant,  scirrhns,  encephaloid,  and  colloid. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  confounding  an  acute  abscess  with  any  other  disease. 
Its  occurrence  during  early  lactation,  its  rapid  progress,  the  severity  of  the  con- 
comitant pain,  the  great  swelling,  the  sympathetic  disturbance  of  the  system, 
and,  lastly,  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  with  the  sense  of  fluctuation  as  the 
matter  nears  the  surface,  are  always  sufficient  to  distinguish  its  true  character. 

In  chronic  abscess  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  above  symptoms  are  wanting.  The 
disease,  usually  beginning  in  several  hard  nodules,  is  the  work  of  weeks,  if  not 
months ;  there  is  increased  size  of  the  organ  but  no  swelling,  properly  so  called ; 
the  part  has  no  unnatural  heat ;  there  is  no  discoloration  of  the  skin,  not  even 
when  the  attack  is  of  long  standing ;  instead  of  pain,  there  is  merely  a  sense  of 
soreness  or  of  weight ;  and  the  general  health  is  not  materially  disordered. 
Marked  enlargement  of  the  subcutaneous  veins  generally  exists,  especially  in 
protracted  cases,  and  may,  unless  great  caution  is  exercised,  be  mistaken  for  that 
which  so  constantly  attends  confirmed  encephaloid. 

Neuralgia  occurs  early  in  life,  generally  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  thirtieth 
year,  and  is  usually  associated  with  dysmenorrhoea  and  neuralgia  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  especially  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  The  breast  is  not  materially, 
if  at  all,  enlarged,  but  it  is  exquisitely  tender  on  pressure,  and  several  small 
nodnles,  hard,  circumscribed,  and  perfectly  movable,  are  imbedded  in  its  sub- 
stance. They  occasionally  acquire  a  considerable  bulk,  especially  if  some  of 
them  coalesce.  The  general  health  is  more  or  less  impaired,  and  the  patient  is 
very  nervous,  often  hysterical,  and  remarkably  susceptible  to  atmospheric  im- 
pressions.    The  nipple  and  axillary  glands  remain  unchanged. 

BypeHrophy,  especially  the  partial  variety,  might  be  mistaken  for  scirrhns 
or  encephaloid.  The  extraordinary  bulk  of  the  tumor,  the  natural  appearance 
of  the  nipple,  the  absence  of  lymphatic  involvement,  and  the  lobulated  character 
of  the  breast,  together  with  its  pcdiculated  conOguration,  caused  by  the  manner 
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in  which  it  is  dragged  away  from  the  chest,  readily  distingtiish  general  hyper- 
trophy from  other  affections.  The  subcutaneous  veins  are  always  excesHiTelj 
enlarged  and  tortuous.  Partial  hypertrophy  usually  presents  itself  in  the  form 
of  a  ^mall  tumor  or  nodule,  either  single  or  multiple,  rolling  under  the  finger^ 
quite  firm,  more  or  less  sensitive,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  decided  increase  of 
bulk  of  the  breast. 

The  sero-cyatic  tumor,  most  common  between  the  twentieth  and  fortieth  yemr, 
is  characterized  by  the  tardiness  of  its  progress,  by  a  sense  of  fluctuation,  by  the 
absence  of  pain  and  lymphatic  disease,  by  the  natural  appearance  of  the  nipple, 
and  by  the  unimpaired  st^te  of  the  general  health.  In  the  multilocular  form  of 
the  affection  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  very  obscure,  especially  in  its  earlier 
stages ;  there  is  less  distinct  fluctuation  than  in  the  unilocular  cyst ;  and  the 
tnmor  has  a  more  solid  and  heavy  feel 

Hydatids  of  the  breast  are  very  uncommon,  and  their  diagnosis  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  the  sero-cystic  growth.  More  or  less  fluctuation  neces- 
sarily exists  ;  and,  when  the  tumor  is  occupied  by  several  bodies  of  this  kind,  a 
distinct  fremitus,  or  friction  sound,  not  unlike  the  creaking  of  new  sole  leather, 
may  sometimes  be  elicited  by  rubbing  the  surface  with  the  finger.  When  olcerm- 
tion  occurs,  the  microscope  may  detect  the  booklets  of  broken-down  ecbinococci 
in  the  discharges. 

The  lacteal  tumor  is  recognized  by  its  globular  or  oroidal  shape,  its  flnctnatiD^ 
feel,  its  rapid  development,  and  its  supervention  upon  delivery.  Instead  of  pain 
there  is  a  sense  of  distension  or  of  uneasiness,  and  the  general  health  is  unim- 
paired.    The  tnmor  often  acquires  a  large  bulk  in  a  short  time. 

Fibrous,  adenoid,  and  lymphatic  tumors  are  not  always  easily  distingaiahable 
either  from  each  other  or  from  other  affections.  In  general,  however,  their  slow 
development,  the  absence  of  adhesions  and  of  lymphatic  involvement,  the  normal 
appearance  of  the  nipple,  the  firm  elastic  character  of  the  swelling,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  general  health,  will  suffice  to  determine  the  diagnosis.  All 
these  growths  are  peculiar  to  young  subjects.  In  the  adenoid  tumor,  the  morbid 
mass  is  sometimes  remarkably  lobulated,  and,  consequently,  feels  as  if  it  con- 
sisted of  numerous  nodules  connected  by  cellulo-fibrous  tissue. 

Of  the  malignant  affections  of  the  mammary  gland  the  only  ones  reqairing 
any  special  notice,  in  a  general  diagnostic  point  of  view,  are  scirrhus  and  ence- 
phaloid. 

Melanosis  usually  occurs  in  small  nodules,  situated  partly  in  the  breast,  and 
partly  in  the  cellulo-adipose  tissue,  of  a  rounded  or  ovoidd  figure,  of  a  dense 
consistence,  and  of  a  black  color,  often  distinguishable  through  the  skin.  The 
disease  generally  coexists  with  melanosis  in  other  structures. 

There  are  no  reliable  signs  of  colloid.  The  tumor  is  hard,  inelastic,  heavy, 
globular,  or  ovoidal,  somewhat  smooth  upon  the  surface,  and  tardy  m  its  growth, 
but  capable  of  attaining  a  large  bnlk.  The  diagnosis  is  based  mainly  upon  the 
principle  of  exclusion. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  scirrhus  and  encephaloid  will  be  most  easOy  no- 
derstood  if  exhibited  in  tabular  form. 


BCIRRHU8. 

1.  Seldom  s^n  until  after  the  forti«^th  year. 

2.  Generally  begins  in  several  small,  hard, 
circamsoribed  nodnles. 

3.  Increases  slowly,  and  la  occasionally 
almost  stationary. 

4.  The  breast  is  seldom  much  enlarged,  except 
when  there  is  an  nnosnal  quantity  of  fatty 
matter  aronnd  it. 

5.  The  tumor  is  hard,  firm,  incompressible. 

6.  Retraction  of  the  liipple  is  an  early  and 
prominent  feature. 

7.  The  breast,  early  in  the  disease,  contracts 


1.  May  occur  at  any  time  afUir  pnbarty. 

2.  Usually  begins  as  a  sinnie  tumor  or  d£f- 
fnsed  maas. 

3.  Extends  rapidly,  and  never  itofa  in  !ts 
career. 

4.  Great  bulk  it  one  of  the  cbArMt«ii«Sie 
features  of  enoephaloKL 

5.  The  breast  Is  soft  and  •lasUc,  f«f»lin^  at 
certain  points,  as  if  it  contained  a  floul. 

6.  The  nipple  often  retains  Ita  natnral  ap- 
pearance«  eren  late  in  the  diicafl^. 

7.  Adhesions  also  form,  bnt  not  nntil  l^#v 


firm  and  extensive  adhesions  to  the  sar-  |      and  then  they  ana  seldom  very  aatruiri 
rounding  parts.  I  . 
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BCIRBUCS. 

8.  The  axillary  lymphatic  ganglions  are 
alwajra  gerioaalj  involved  doriug  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease. 

9.  There  is  no  marked  enlargement  of  the 
sabontaneooa  veins. 

10.  The  pain  is  sharp,  or  lancinating,  and 
begins  earlj  in  the  attack. 

11.  The  nicer  has  an  excavated  appearance, 
with  steep,  hard,  everted  edges,  and  a  fool 
bottom. 

12.  The  discharge  is  thin  and  sanions,  or 
sero-sangolnolent,  and  never  very  copiooa* 

13.  There  is  seldom  any  decided  bleeding, 
except  when  a  vessel  of  considerable  size 
Is  eroded. 

14.  The  general  health  rarely  suffers  seri- 
ously nntU  late. 

15.  Secondary  scirrhous  tubercles  frequently 
form  iu  the  skin  of  the  breast  iu  the  last 
stage  of  the  disease. 

16.  1%e  patient  lasts,  ou  an  average,  from 
eighteen  months  to  two  years  and  a  half. 


EUCBPHALOID. 

8.  The  ganglions  rarely  suffer  until  after  ul- 
ceration sets  in,  and  even  then  often  very 
little,  if  at  all. 

9.  The  vessels  under  the  skin  are  always 
greatly  enlarged,  and  sometimes  very  tor- 
tuous. 

10.  The  pain  is  dull  or  obtuse,  and  seldom 
considerable,  until  ulceration  begins. 

11.  The  ulcer  is  fungous,  its  edges  are  thin 
and  partially  undermined,  and  the  bottom 
is  red  and  soft. 

12.  Is  always  very  abundant,  bloody,  or  sero- 
sanguinolent,  like  the  washing  of  meat,  and 
of  a  nauseous,  almost  insupportable  odor. 

13.  Hemorrhage  is  frequent,  and  often  very 
copious  and  exhausting. 

14.  Early  constitutional  involvement  and 
cancerous  cachexia. 

15.  No  such  appearances  are  witnessed  in 
encephaloid. 

16.  Death  usually  occurs  in  from  nine  to 
twelve  months. 


The  distinction  between  ordinary  solid  tnmors  of  the  breast  and  the  malignant 
formations  to  which  this  organ  is  liable,  altboagh  not  always  very  easy,  may 
generallj  be  satisfactorily  established,  provided  the  exploration  is  conducted 
with  the  requisite  care  and  attention.  The  chief  diagnostic  differences  are  the 
following : — 

Non-malignant  mammary  tnmors  are  roost  common  from  the  twentieth  to  the 
fortieth  year ;  they  are  irregular  in  shape,  lobulated,  of  unequal  consistence,  more 
or  less  movable,  tardy  in  their  development,  and  seldom  tending  to  ulceration. 
There  is  no  retraction  of  the  nipple ;  the  skin  retains  its  natural  color,  but  is 
often  sensibly  attenuated;  there  is  no  enlargement  of  the  subcutaneous  veins, 
except  in  extensive  hypertrophy  or  cystic  disease ;  the  axillary  and  supraclavi- 
cular glands  are  unaffected ;  there  is  frequently  a  feeling  of  weight  or  distension, 
but  seldom  any  actual  pain ;  and  the  general  health  is  little,  if  at  all,  impaired. 
In  cystic  affections,  there  is  always  some  degree  of  fluctuation,  and  the  insertion 
of  the  exploring  needle  is  followed  by  an  escape  of  serous  or  sero-sanguineons 
fluid.  Non-malignant  tumors  incommode  by  their  weight  and  bulk,  but  seldom 
prove  fatal. 

In  malignant  growtbs  the  symptoms  are  completely  reversed.  The  disease, 
especially  in  scirrbus,  is  seldom  observed  until  after  the  fortieth  year,  and 
always  advances  rapidly.  The  tumor,  of  extraordinary  hardness,  and  of  uniform 
consistence,  soon  loses  its  mobility,  and,  gradually  approaching  the  surface, 
ultimately  breaks  out  into  an  open  intractable  ulcer.  The  skin  is  discolored  and 
indurated ;  the  subcutaneous  veins  are  greatly  enlarged,  particularly  in  encepha- 
loid ;  the  nipple  is  retracted ;  the  axillary  lymphatic  glands  are  more  or  less 
implicated ;  the  pain,  at  first  slight  and  occasional,  soon  becomes  constant,  and 
is  of  a  sharp,  lancinating  character ;  the  health  suffers  severely ;  and  the  coun- 
tenance exhibits  the  peculiar  cancerous  cachexy.  The  disease  is  invariably 
fatal,  the  period  at  which  death  occurs  varying  from  twelve  months  to  two  years 
and  a  half.  Rapidity  of  growth  and  inordinate  bulk  should  always  excite  sus- 
picion of  malignancy,  especially  if  associated  with  gpreat  enlargement  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous veins  and  marked  failure  of  the  health.  A  bloody,  sanions,  or  ichorous 
discharge  from  the  nipple  is  generally  a  sign  of  ill  omen.  When  ulceration  exists, 
a  particle  of  the  diseased  structure  may  be  chipped  off,  and  examined  micro- 
scopically with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  cancer  cells. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

DISEASES   AND  INJURIES   OF  THE  EXTREMITIES. 

GUNSHOT  WOUNDS. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  extremities  are  of  frequent  occnrrence  in  time  of  war, 
and  commonly  require  much  judgment  for  their  successful  management,  as  thej 
involve  every  possible  grade  of  injury  from  the  most  insignificant  scrat/ch  to  tbe 
most  appalling  mutilation.  The  collapse  is  often  so  great  as  to  caaae  death, 
either  immediately  or  within  a  very  short  period  after  their  receipt,  tiie  aysten, 
perhaps,  never  making  the  slightest  effort  at  ]:^action.  In  the  inferior  extremity 
the  shock  and  danger  to  life  are  always  proportionately  greater  than  in  the 
superior,  gunshot  wounds  and  fractures  sharing,  in  this  respect,  the  same  fate 
as  common  wounds  and  fractures.  These  effects  increase  in  a  marked  degree  as 
the  injury  approaches  the  trunk,  precisely  as  in  amputations,  those  of  the  foot 
and  leg  being  attended  with  much  less  risk  than  those  of  the  thigh  and  hipi 
During  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  the  ratio  of  mortality  after  ampatationa  for  gun- 
shot lesions  was,  in  round  terms,  14  per  cent,  for  the  foot,  22  for  the  ankle>joinl, 
30  for  the  leg,  50  for  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  55  for  the  middle  third  of  the 
thigh,  and  86  for  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  all  amputations  of  the  hip-joint 
having  proved  fataL 

Gunshot  injuries  of  the  extremities  may,  very  properly,  be  arranged  under  the 
following  heads,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  parts  involved :  Ist,  Wounds 
simply  or  mainly  of  the  muscles ;  2dly,  wounds  of  the  vessels ;  3dly,  wonnds  of 
the  nerves ;  4tbly,  wounds  of  the  joints ;  and,  5thly,  wounds  of  the  boaes. 

1.  Wounds  of  the  Muscles. — Gunshot  wounds  of  the  muscles,  or  simple  flesh 
wounds,  are  not,  in  general,  of  themselves  dangerous,  even  when  of  laiige  extent, 
but  they  may  readily  become  so  when  they  occur  in  a  person  of  intemperate 
habits  or  impaired  constitution,  or  even  when  the  health  was  exoellent  at  the 
time  of  the  injury,  from  exposure,  fatigue,  or  improper  management.  Erysipelas 
will  then  be  very  liable  to  arise,  followed  by  high  excitement,  and  by  the  forma- 
tion of  large  abscesses,  the  pus  often  burrowing  extensively  among  the  surrotud- 
ing  structures ;  ordinarily,  however,  such  injuries  will,  for  the  most  part,  do 
well,  the  patient  making  a  rapid  recovery  with  a  good  use  of  the  limb.  Of 
upwards  of  three  hundred  cases  of  flesh  wounds  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties  which  I  saw  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  very  few  died.  Indeed,  most  of 
the  men  were  able  in  a  short  time  to  return  to  duty.  Shell  wounds  of  the  mmdes 
are  usually  more  dangerous  than  wounds  made  with  rifle  ball&  In  the  hospital 
at  Georgetown,  I  saw  a  man,  aged  thirty-eight,  who  died  at  the  end  of  serea 
days  from  a  frightful  wound  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh^  at  least  tea  indiea  ia 
length  by  four  in  width,  caused  by  the  bursting  of  Us  musket  Aa  an  offiiat 
against  this  case,  I  may  mention  one  which  occurred  daring  the  Mexiimn  war; 
in  a  young  private  of  the  2d  Kentucky  Regiment,  who  made  an  excellmt  reco* 
very,  although  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  terrible  flash  woand. 
Here  the  muscles  of  the  right  hip  and  of  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  th(gh, 
as  low  down  as  the  popliteal  space,  were  almost  entirely  torn  away  by  a  afarll* 
which  at  the  same  time  dennded  the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  fomonU  artcrr, 
the  pulsations  of  which  were  distinctly  perceptible  at  the  inner  side  of  the  Umk 
Notwithstanding  this  horrible  mutilation,  rapid  recovery  took  plaee,  and  when  I 
saw  the  man,  three  months  after  the  accident,  the  parts  were  neariy  d 
without  much  impairment  of  function. 
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Flesh  woands  of  the  shoulder  and  back,  inflicted  by  gunshot,  are  not,  in  gen- 
eral, dangerous.  Of  twenty-six  men  belonging  to  one  of  the  Kentucky  regiments, 
who  were  iigured  in  this  situation  at  the  batUe  of  Buena  Yista^  in  1847,  not  one 
died.  The  ball  in  nearly  all  had  penetrated  the  deltoid  muscle,  and,  passing 
upwards  over  the  shoulder,  lodged  in  the  neck  and  back,  from  which  it  was  after- 
wards extracted. 

The  treatment  of  such  injuries  resolves  itself  into  the  removal  of  foreign  matter, 
and  the  use  of  water-dressing,  with  rest  and  elevation  of  the  limb,  and  attention 
to  the  diet,  bowels,  and  secretions.  The  eschars,  if  there  be  any,  will  usually 
separate  in  five  or  six  days,  followed  by  healthy  granulations,  and  there  will 
seldom  be  any  necessity  for  dilating  the  parts,  unless  there  should  be  excessive 
tension,  as  when  they  are  invaded  by  erysipelas,  or  when  matter  forms  and 
threatens  to  burrow  among  the  neighboring  structures. 

2.  Wounds  of  the  Bloodoessels. — The  large  vessels  suffer  much  less  frequently 
in  gunshot  wounds  than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed,  their  great  resiliency 
enabling  them  to  glide  out  of  the  way  of  the  flying  missile.  An  instance  has 
been  recorded  by  Mr.  Guthrie  in  which  a  ball  passed  between  the  femoral  artery 
and  vein  without  dividing  either.  The  fact  is,  this  class  of  injuries  is  compara- 
tively exempt  from  copious  hemorrhage.  It  is  only  when  a  large  artery  or  vein 
id  perforated  that  the  patient,  unless  promptly  succored,  will  be  likely  to  bleed 
to  death.  Sometimes  a  vessel,  instead  of  being  opened,  is  merely  contused  and 
Blightly  lacerated,  the  ball  grazing  its  coats,  which,  inflaming,  may  ultimately 
give  way,  and  thus  lead  to  troublesome,  if  not  destructive,  hemorrhage.  Such 
an  event,  which  it  is  not  always  in  our  power  to  foresee,  but  which  may  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  when  the  missile  has  passed  in  the  direction  of  a  large  artery 
without  having  occasioned  any  serious  bleeding,  is  most  liable  to  occur  from  the 
sixth  to  the  eighth  day,  and  is  always  gpreatly  to  be  deplored,  inasmuch  as,  arising 
at  a  period  when  it  is  not  expected,  it  may  prove  fatal  before  the  necessary 
assistance  can  be  rendered.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  proper,  in  all  such  cases,  to 
keep  the  limb  for  several  days  constantly  encircled  with  a  tourniquet,  the  use  of 
which  should  be  fully  explained  to  the  patient  and  his  attendants,  so  that  there 
niay  be  no  serious  loss  of  blood  in  the  absence  of  the  surgeon. 

A  vessel,  grazed  by  a  ball,  does  not  always,  unless  devitalized,  give  way  under 
the  effects  of  its  injuries ;  on  the  contrary,  the  wounded  part  is  often  successfully 
repaired,  or  the  canal  at  the  site  of  the  mischief  is  permanently  obliterated  by 
the  formation  of  a  clot. 

The  causes  of  secondary  hemorrhage  in  gunshot  wounds  of  the  extremities 
are,  Ist,  injury  inflicted  upon  the  vessels  by  the  missile,  or  by  a  sharp  spiculum 
of  bone ;  2dly,  the  premature  detachment  of  the  clot,  in  consequence  of  sudden 
and  violent  bodily  exertion,  attended  with  great  increase  in  the  force  and  rapidity 
of  the  heart's  action ;  and,  3dly,  a  want  of  plastic  power  in  the  blood,  dependent 
upon  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  or  the  effects  of  an  inadequate  supply  of  vegetable 
food.  The  period  at  which  the  bleeding  thus  occasioned  sets  in  varies,  on  an 
average,  fVom  five  to  twenty  days. 

The  treatment  of  a  wounded  artery  consists  in  exposing  it  at  the  seat  of  the 
injury,  and  applying  two  ligatures,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  opening. 
This  should  be  done  as  speedily  as  possible  after  the  accident,  before  there  is 
any  considerable  inflammation  or  swelling.  Tying  the  vessel  at  its  cardiac  side 
alone  will  not  suffice ;  unless  it  is  secured  also  at  its  distal  extremity,  hemorrhage 
from  the  recurrent  circulation  will  be  inevitable.  The  operation  should  be  per- 
formed even  when  all  bleeding  has  ceased,  especially  if  the  patient  is  obliged  to 
be  transported  to  any  distance.  Venous  hemorrhage  may  generally  be  effectu- 
ally arrested  by  compression ;  the  ligature  should  be  employed  only  in  the  event 
of  its  failure. 

When  the  wound  involves  the  principal  artery  and  vein  of  a  limb,  amputation 
will  generally  be  required,  in  anticipation  of  the  mortification  which  is  so  liable 
to  occur  in  such  an  event  from  the  interruption  of  the  circulation.  The  opera- 
tion«  in  fact,  is  sometimes  demanded  even  when  only  one  of  these  vessels  is 
severely  ii\jured 
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8.  Wounds  of  the  Nerves, — Unless  the  nerve  is  very  large,  a  gunshot  woond 
of  it  will  not  be  likely  to  eventuate  in  any  trouble,  beyond  a  slight  temporarf 
paralysis  or  loss  of  sensation.  Under  opposite  circumstances,  however,  thie 
mischief  may  be  very  great ;  for  then  there  may  be,  in  addition  to  these  effects, 
danger  of  mortification  from  the  interruption  of  the  nervous  fluid,  just  as  a  limb 
may  perish  from  the  want  of  blood  when  its  main  artery  has  been  divided.  The 
mortification,  in  such  a  case,  may  be  direct — that  is,  it  may  be  caused  by  the  mere 
suspension  of  the  nervous  power  of  the  parts — or  indirect,  through  the  medtma 
of  inflammation ;  the  latter  being  the  more  common.  Occasionally  a  gunshot 
wound  of  the  nerves  is  followed  by  severe  neuralgia,  lasting,  perhaps,  for  years, 
if  not  during  the  remainder  of  life. 

In  the  English  army  in  the  Crimea,  only  23  cases  of  gunshot  wounds  of  tke 
brachial  plexus  and  larger  nerves,  as  the  median,  ulnar,  and  sciatic,  are  reported 
to  have  occurred  ;  of  which  9,  or  41  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  proved  fatal.  The 
cause  of  death  in  5  of  the  cases  was  tetanus.  Partial  division  of  the  nerree  was 
sometimes  followed,  especially  in  the  upper  extremity,  by  total  loss  of  seasatioD 
and  power,  which,  though  occasionally  recovered  from,  oflen  ended  in  atrophy,  or 
atrophy  and  contraction  of  the  muscles,  with  permanent  disability  of  the  limb. 

Valuable  light  has  recently  been  thrown  upon  many  of  the  more  remote  effects 
of  gunshot  injuries  of  the  nerves  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  and 
his  colleagues,  Dr.  Morehouse  and  Dr.  Keen,  at  the  Army  Hospital  for  Disem&es 
of  the  Nerves,  in  this  city.  Among  the  more  remarkable  of  these  effects,  sonoe  of 
them  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  heretofore  described,  are  the  changes  wbteb  tte 
skin  and  its  appendages  undergo  from  the  impairment  of  their  nutritive  fhnetioo. 
The  skin  is  shrunken,  glossy,  discolored,  partially  deprived  of  cuticle,  and  ao 
exquisitely  sensitive  as  to  render  it  intolerable  to  the  slightest  touch.  'Rifee 
phenomena  are  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  hands  and  fingers ;  tbey  also 
occur,  but  less  distinctly,  in  the  feet  and  toes.  The  skin  looks  as  if  it  were 
tightly  stretched ;  little  spots,  or  patches,  of  a  reddish,  purple,  or  bluish  odor, 
exist  upon  its  surface ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  minute  cracks, 
fissures,  and  vesicles,  similar  to  those  observed  in  eczema.  Conjoined  with  these 
affections  are  generally  loss  of  hair  and  incurvation  of  the  nails,  the  latter  being 
often  so  remarkable  as  to  be  almost  pathognomonic  of  this  class  of  injnnesu  Ulcera- 
tions, of  an  obstinate,  painful  character,  often  exist  at  the  angles  of  the  nmila,  and 
add  greatly  to  the  patient's  suffering. 

The  joints  are  often  swollen,  stiff,  tender,  and  painfhl ;  the  tissues  aroond  are 
indurated,  from  interstitial  deposits ;  and  troublesome,  if  not  permanenty  anchy- 
losis frequently  ensues. 

Among  other  phenomena  noticed  by  Dr.  Mitchell  is  a  remarkable  burning  pain 
in  the  hands  and  feet,  especially  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  former,  ami  the 
dorsum  of  the  latter ;  coming  on  at  a  variable  period  after  the  receipt  of  the 
injury,  lasting  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  generally  referred  to  the  skin  er 
superficial  structures.  It  varies  in  degree  from  the  most  trivial  bvmln^  to 
exquisite  torture.  It  is  aggravated  by  exercise,  by  dependency  of  the  port,  and 
by  exposure  to  heat  and  dry  air,  but  relieved  by  cold  and  moisture. 

When  these  affections  exist  in  a  high  degree,  they  are  always  attended  whk 
marked  disorder  of  the  constitution,  loss  of  sleep  and  appetite,  derangement  of 
the  secretions,  irritable  temper,  and  excessive  impressibility  to  atmosplMrtic  vida* 
situdes.  They  may  be  caused  apparently  by  the  most  simple  hardly  less  than  by 
the  most  severe  injuries.  In  many  cases  they  follow  upon  the  most  trivial 
contusions. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  upon  the  proper  course  of  ireaimeni  in  gnmtbot 
wounds  of  the  nerves.  In  the  milder  cases,  the  same  plan  should  be  adopted  aa 
in  common  flesh  wounds.  If  the  nerve  is  completely,  but  irregularly,  divided,  or 
much  contused  and  lacerated,  the  safest  procedure  will  be  to  cut  off  its  eodi 
smoothly,  and  to  tack  them  nicely  together  with  the  silver^wire  suture,  boptsf^  for 
ultimate  reunion  through  the  agency  of  plastic  matter ;  bQt»  ff  the  iniemioing 
space  is  considerable,  such  treatment  would,  of  course,  be  improper.  If  the  main 
nerve  of  a  limb  is  completely  severed,  amputation  may  be  reqahod,  eqwdailj 
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when  the  iiyury  is  complicated  with  lesion  of  an  important  vessel;  but,  even 
then,  the  sargeoa  should  greatly  hesitate  before  he  undertakes  so  terrible  an 
operation. 

For  the  more  remote  effects  of  these  iiyuries  much  may  be  done  by  attention 
to  the  general  health,  the  use  of  tonics  and  alterants,  change  of  air,  and  the 
correction  of  the  secretions.  The  burning  pain  and  hyperaesthesia  of  the  skin 
are  most  effectnally  relieved  by  thorough  vesication,  first  with  liquid  ammonia, 
and  afterwards  with  cantharides,  along  with  hypodermic  injections  of  morphia, 
and  cold  water-dressing.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  found  all  other  means,  both  local  and 
constitutional,  perfectly  inert  and  unreliable.  In  some  of  his  more  obstinate 
eases  he  was  obliged  to  employ  as  many  as  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  blisters  be- 
fore he  was  able  to  make  any  very  decided  impression  upon  the  disease. 

4.  Wounds  of  the  Joints, — The  gravity  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  joints  has  been 
recognized  by  all  practitioners,  military  and  civil,  since  the  invention  of  firearms. 
The  principal  circumstances  influencing  the  prognosis  are  the  size  and  complexity 
of  the  articulation,  the  extent  of  the  injury,  and  the  state  of  the  system  and  pre- 
vious health  of  the  patient  A  gunshot  wound  of  a  ginglymoid  joint  is,  in  general, 
more  dangerous  than  one  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  and  a  gunshot  wound  of  the 
hip,  knee,  and  ankle,  than  one  oC  the  shoulder,  elbow,  or  wrist  The  structures 
around  the  articulation  often  suffer  severely,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  risk  of 
limb  and  life.  Of  65  cases  of  gunshot  wounds  of  different  joints,  related  by 
Alcock,  33  recovered,  but  of  these  21  lost  each  a  limb.  Of  the  32  that  died,  no 
operation  was  performed  upon  18. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  smaller  joints  often  do  well,  although  they  always  re- 
quire long  and  careful  treatment  Lesions  of  this  kind  involving  the  shoulder 
are  frequently  amenable  to  ordinary  means.  If  the  ball  lodge  in  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  it  should  be  extracted  without  delay,  its  retention  being  sure  to  excite 
violent  inflammation  in  the  soft  parts,  and  caries  or  necrosis  in  the  bone,  ulti- 
mately necessitating  amputation,  if  not  causing  death.  If  the  bone  is  at  all 
shattered,  the  proper  operation  will  be  resection. 

Ounshot  injuries  of  the  elbow  generally  do  well  under  resection ;  it  is  only 
when  there  is  extensive  lesion  of  the  soft  parts,  along  with  great  comminution  of 
the  bones,  that  amputation  will  be  likely  to  be  required.  Similar  remarks  are 
applicable  to  gunshot  ii^nries  of  the  wrjist  and  carpal  joints. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  hip,  knee,  and  ankle  joints  are  always  to  be  considered 
as  serious  accidents,  very  liable  to  be  followed  by  loss  of  limb  and  life.  The 
danger  is  a  hundred-fold  increased  when  there  is  severe  involvement  of  the 
articular  extremities  of  the  bones.  Gunshot  wounds  of  the  knee  are  the  most 
dangerous  of  all.  Of  upwards  of  forty  cases  of  this  kind  in  the  French  hospitals 
in  the  Crimea,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  save  the  limb,  all,  except  one, 
proved  fatal.  Of  nine  cases  which  occurred  in  India,  not  one  was  saved.  Gathrie 
never  saw  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  knee-joint  attended  with  severe  injury  of  the 
bones,  recover  without  removal  of  the  limb  ;  the  experience  of  Larrej  was  of  the 
same  nature ;  and  Esmarch  declares,  as  the  result  of  his  observation  in  the 
Schleswig-Uolstein  campaigns,* that  all  lesions  of  this  description  demand  imme- 
diate amputation  of  the  thigh. 

Dreadful  injury  is  sometimes  inflicted  upon  a  joint  indirectly,  as  when  a  ball, 
passing  through  the  extremity  of  a  long  bone,  causes  a  fissure  which  extends 
through  the  synovial  membrane.  Occasionally  the  missile  traverses  a  joint, 
channelling  a  groove  into  the  articular  cartilage,  but  not  inflicting  any  serious 
lesion  upon  the  integuments.  Such  accidents,  although,  perhaps,  apparently 
insignificant,  are  often  followed  by  the  most  violent  inflammation,  imperilling 
both  limb  and  life.  Patients  sometimes  perish  from  secondary  involvement  of  a 
joint,  its  structures  taking  on  fatal  action  in  consequence  of  a  severe  wound  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  Lastly,  an  articulation  may  suffer  terribly  from  gunshot 
injury  without  any  external  wound,  as  when  it  is  struck  by  a  partially  spent  ball 
ur  shell.  Under  such  circumstances,  indeed,  as  has  beeen  shown  by  Ledran, 
Legouest,  and  others,  a  joint  may  be  completely  dislocated,  and  yet  the  integu- 
ments remain  intact. 
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When,  in  the  more  violent  forms  of  these  articular  injaries,  an  attempt  is  mwie 
to  save  the  limb,  the  patient  often  perishes  within  the  first  three  or  four  dajs, 
from  the  conjoined  effects  of  shock,  hemorrhage,  and  traumatic  fever.  If  be  t^ur* 
vives  for  any  length  of  time,  large  abscesses  are  liable  to  form  in  and  around  the 
joint,  the  matter  borrowing  extensively  among  the  muscles,  and  causing  detach- 
ment of  the  periosteum,  with  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  bones. 

From  all,  then,  that  precedes  it  may  be  assumed,  as  a  general  propoaition,  that^ 
in  the  milder  cases  of  these  hyuries,  especially  as  they  occur  in  the  more  insig- 
nificant joints,  the  ordinary  precepts  of  conservative  surgery  should  be  enforced ; 
whereas,  under  opposite  circumstances,  it  will  usually  be  necessary  either  to 
resect  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones,  or  to  remove  the  limb  at  a  suitable 
distance  above  the  seat  of  the  injury.  Excision  is  adapted  chiefly  to  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  joints  of  the  superior  extremity,  while  amputation  is  more  frequeDtly 
required  in  those  of  the  inferior  extremity.  All  large  wounds  of  the  knee-joint, 
or  even  comparatively  small  ones,  if  they  involve  the  epiphysis  of  the  femur  or 
tibia,  imperatively  demand  the  latter  operation  ;  and  few  cases  of  gunshot  injuries 
of  the  ankle  will  be  likely  to  arise  on  the  field  of  battle  in  which  such  a  procedure 
would  not  be  preferable  to  excision. 

5.  Wounds  of  the  Bones, — The  effects  of  balls  upon  the  osseous  tifisoea  aze 
subject  to  great  diversity.  In  the  first  place,  the  iignry  may  be  very  auperfieial, 
involving  merely  the  periosteum  or  this  membrane  and  a  little  of  the  compact 
substance  of  the  bone ;  or,  secondly,  the  missile  may  simply  strike  the  bone, 
causing  more  or  less  severe  concussion  of  its  substance,  without  penetration,  but 
yet  inflicting  a  sufficient  amount  of  mischief  to  induce  violent  inflammation, 
terminating  in  abscess,  caries,  or  even  necrosis ;  or,  thirdly,  the  ball,  as  it  coanet 
along,  may  plough  a  groove  into  its  surface,  also  liable  to  be  followed  by  bad 
effects;  or,  fourthly,  the  vulnerating  body  may  enter  the  bone,  breaking  and 
comminuting  it,  each  fragment,  as  it  is  driven  about  among  the  soft  parts,  be- 
coming thus  an  additional  source  of  injury.  The  old  round  bail  often  glanced 
when  it  came  in  contact  with  a  bone,  but  the  Minie  ball  almost  invariably  per- 
forates it,  grinding  it  at  a  fearful  rate,  and  so  producing  the  very  worst  form  of 
compound  fracture. 

The  number  of  fragments  is  extremely  variable  ;  thus,  there  may,  on  the  oae 
hand,  be  only  two,  three,  or  four,  or,  on  the  other,  as  many  as  a  dosen»  twenty, 
or  even  thirty.  Their  size,  too,  is  very  indefinite.  Some  of  the  fragments  may 
be  entirely  detached,  while  others  may  retain  their  connection  with  the  mata 
body  of  the  bone,  either  by  osseous  tissue  or  through  tlie  periosteum. 

A  long  bone,  instead  of  being  broken,  may  be  simply  perforated.  Heonen 
relates  two  cases  in  which  the  shaft  of  the  femur  was  thus  pierced,  and  three 
cases  are  referred  to  by  Esmarch,  in  which  a  similar  accident  befell  the  nf^ier 
third  of  the  tibia.  The  lesion  has  also  been  observed  in  the  humerus,  radios,  and 
ulna. 

A  bone  is  sometimes  terribly  shattered  by  a  large  stone,  struck  and  set  in 
motion  by  a  round  shot,  or  a  fragment  of  shell.  Occasionally  again,  a  severe 
fracture  is  produced  by  a  ball  in  ricochet  without  any  apparent  injury  whaterer 
of  the  integuments,  as  in  a  case  which  I  saw  at  Washington,  in  a  iergeAiit  of 
Rickett's  Battery,  who  was  struck  in  this  way  on  the  arm  by  a  twelve  ponwl 
shot,  which  broke  the  humerus  at  three  different,  points,  but  did  not  even  bratea 
the  skin. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  injuries,  the  first  object,  if  the  limb  ean  be 
saved,  is  to  staunch  hemorrhage,  and  to  extract  any  loose  splinters  of  bone  ikit 
may  be  present.  The  wound  should  be  thoroughly  examined  with  the  finfrer> 
the  patient  being  of  course  under  chloroform,  and  no  efforts  should  be  spared  to 
place  the  parts  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  early  reunion.  A  6uper€eial 
exploration  is  worse  than  useless.  The  work  must  be  done  thoroogfaly  and 
promptly,  otherwise  the  patient  will  be  subjected  to  immense  pain  and  saffering, 
if  not  to  ultimate  loss  of  limb  and  life.  I  am  satisfied  from  what  I  have  seen  ol 
such  cases  that  these  injunctions  are  frequently  most  shamofully  neglected. 

In  the  milder  forms  of  the  injury,  the  treatment  must  be  conducted  according 
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to  the  ordinary  mles  of  practice  ;  by  rest,  elevation,  and  medicated  water-dress- 
ings, conjoined,  if  necessary,  with  leeches  and  scarification,  especially  if  erysipelas 
should  arise.  If  the  bone  is  severely  broken  and  comminnted,  resection  or  ampu- 
tation will  probably  be  required,  and  should  be  performed  at  once,  as  soon  as 
reaction  is  sufficiently  established.  Gunshot  fractures  of  the  femur  are  particu- 
larly dangerous,  especially  when  inflicted  with  the  Mini^  ball,  and  frequently 
demand  amputation  on  account  of  the  frightful  shattering  of  the  bone,  causing 
not  only  great  shock,  but,  if  the  patient  survives,  rapid  and  extensive  swelling  of 
the  soft  parts,  followed  by  copions  infiltration  of  pus.  In  the  Crimea,  a  bad 
compound  fracture  of  the  thigh  was  considered  as  synonymous  with  death  ;  and 
the  surgeons  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  never  attempted  to  save  a  limb  after  such  an 
iiyury,  except  at  the  risk  of  the  patient's  life.  Stromeyer,  in  commenting  upon 
the  subject,  declares  that  gunshot  injuries  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  are  among 
the  most  dangerous  lesions  of  the  bones,  and  he  adds  that  they  are  particularly 
prone  to  end  unfavorably  when  they  are  produced  by  a  piece  of  exploded  bomb 
or  a  grazing  cannon  ball,  without  division  of  the  soft  parts. 

Numerous  instances  have  occurred  during  the  present  war  of  recovery  from 
gunshot  fractures  of  the  middle  and  upper-third  of  the  thigh  with  a  very  useful, 
though  generally  a  much  shortened  and  deformed,  limb.  Not  less  than  half  a 
dozen  of  such  cases  occurred  under  my  immediate  observation  at  the  George 
Street  military  hospital  of  this  city ;  and  hundreds  of  similar  cases  can  attest  the 
skill  and  attention  of  our  army  surgeons  elsewhere.  The  most  simple  treatment 
alone  is  usually  admissible  in  this  class  of  injuries.  Hardly  any  apparatus  is 
required,  beyond  a  few  short  splints  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  two  long,  broad 
adhesiTe  strips  to  secure  the  limb  to  the  foot  of  the  bedstead.  Sometimes  a  long 
bracketed  splint  may  advantageously  be  applied.  Occasionally  the  limb  may 
be  suspended  in  a  sling,  or  supported  with  a  Smith's  anterior  splint ;  but,  in 
general,  the  straight  position  will  be  found  to  be  most  comfortable  to  the  patient 
and  best  adapted  to  a  good  union.  The  requisite  degree  of  counter-extension 
may  generally  be  readily  made  by  simply  elevating  the  foot  of  the  bedstead. 
The  wound  must,  in  bad  cases,  be  dressed  at  least  twice  a  day,  dead  bone  re- 
moved as  soon  as  it  is  detached,  and  bagging  of  matter  prevented  by  suitable 
counter-openings  and  the  use  of  the  bandage. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  recovery  of  gunshot  fracture  of  the  thigh  occasionally 
occurs  when  the  condition  of  the  limb  is  apparently  in  the  most  desperate  con- 
dition. Of  this  description  was  the  case  of  Lieut.  Adams,  detailed  in  the  chapter 
on  gunshot  wounds.  The  injury  could  hardly  have  been  more  frightful,  and  yet 
he  got  well  with  a  very  usefiil  limb.  An  example  like  this  should  certainly  serve 
to  admonish  the  military  surgeon  not  to  sacrifice  indiscriminately  every  limb, 
even  when  the  injury  is  apparently  of  the  most  hopeless  nature  ;  unfortunately, 
however,  he  cannot  always,  on  the  field  of  battle,  carry  out  the  dictates  of  his 
judgment ;  everything  around  him  is  unpropitious,  and  he  is,  therefore,  often 
compelled  to  use  the  kuife  in  cases  which,  under  more  auspicious  circumstances, 
as  it  respects  locality,  air,  nursing,  and  after-treatment,  he  might  possibly  have 
saved. 

Gunshot  fractures  of  the  paiella,  unless  attended  with  great  comminution  of 
this  bone,  and  penetration  of  the  knee-joint,  do  not  necessarily  require  amputa- 
tion. The  cases  observed  by  Hennen,  Stromeyer,  Tripler,  and  other  military 
surgeons  show  that  such  accidents  are  9ften  followed  by  excellent  recoveries. 
Extensive  laceration,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  ligament  of  the  petella,  with  wound 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  will  usually  result  badly  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  save 
the  limb. 

Gunshot  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  are  also,  generally  speaking,  bad 
accidents ;  great  swelling,  followed  by  diffuse  abscess,  usually  rapidly  sets  in,  and, 
unless  the  patient  is  peculiarly  fortunate,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  sink  under  the 
eflfecta  of  erysipelas,  pyemia,  osteomyelitis,  or  hectic  irritation,  not  to  say  any- 
thing of  the  danger  of  mortification,  which  is  often  very  great,  especially  when 
the  bones  are  comminuted,  at  the  same  time  that  severe  injury  has  been  sustained 
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by  the  soft  parts.     Gunshot  fracture  of  the  fibula  alone  is  usnallj  much  less 
serious  than  similar  injury  of  the  tibia.  * 

Gunshot  fractures  of  the  tarsal  bones  are  generally  grave  accidents,  liable,  if 
an  attempt  be  made  to  save  the  limb,  to  lead  to  very  serious  consequences,  espe- 
cially virhen  the  injury  has  been  inflicted  by  a  Minie  ball  or  a  piece  of  shell.  I 
have  seen  several  instances  of  the  kind  caused  by  the  common  round  ball,  which 
were  promptly  followed  by  tetanus  and  death,  and  such  occurrences  are  by  no 
means  infrequent  in  military  practice. 

Gunshot  fractures  of  the  amif  forearm,  and  hand  are,  compared  with  similar 
lesions  of  the  inferior  extremity,  in  general,  of  a  much  less  grave  character,  re- 
quiring, on  the  one  hand,  much  less  frequently  amputation,  and  admitting,  on  the 
other,  much  oftener  of  resection.  A  great  deal,  of  course,  will  depend,  in  every 
case,  upon  the  extent  of  the  comminution,  and  the  amount  of  injury  sustained  hj 
the  more  important  soft  structures. 

A  very  terrible  form  of  contusion  is  sometimes  inflicted  upon  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  artillerymen  by  the  premature  explosion  of  the  gun  in  the  act  of  load- 
ing ;  causing  excessive  commotion  of  the  entire  limb,  horrible  laceration  of  the 
soft  parts,  and  most  extensive  infiltration  of  blood,  accompanied,  in  many  cases, 
by  comminuted  fracture,  and  penetration  of  the  wrist  and  elbow  joints.  The 
constitutional  shock  is  usually  great.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  save  the  parts, 
diffuse  suppuration,  and  more  or  less  gangrene,  will  be  sure  to  follow,  bringing 
life  into  imminent  jeopardy.  The  proper  remedy  is  amputation,  performed 
promptly  at  a  considerable  distance  above  the  apparent  seat  of  the  ii^ary,  other- 
wise mortification  will  be  apt  to  seize  upon  the  stump. 

Gunshot  fractures  of  the  extremities  are  often  attended  with  frightful  hemor- 
rhage, in  consequence  of  the'  injury  sustained  by  the  soft  parts  from  tbe  loose 
splinters  which  are  often  driven  about  in  every  direction.  The  blood  may  pro- 
ceed altogether  from  the  smaller  vessels,  and  the  amount  effused  may  be  such 
as  to  cause  the  most  extensive  infiltration  of  the  areolar  tissue,  both  beneath  the 
skin  and  among  the  muscles ;  or  a  large  artery  or  vein  maybe  opened,  prodndng 
great  distension  of  nearly  the  entire  limb,  especially  if  there  is  accidental  doeun 
of  the  wound.  The  parts  will  be  found,  immediately  after  the  occurrence,  to  be 
cold  and  numb,  and  of  a  remarkably  pale  appearance,  soon  succeeded  by  a  mot- 
tled, purplish  hue,  and  this,  in  turn,  if  the  patient  survives,  by  a  gpreenish  or 
brownish  color. 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  preserve  the  limb,  the  first  duty  is  to  extract  aD 
the  loose  pieces  of  bone,  and  the  second  to  place  the  ends  of  the  fhtgrneats  in 
accurate  apposition,  retention  being  afterwards  effected  in  the  usual  manner. 
Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  drainage  and  cleanliness.  Splinters,  onlest 
very  small  and  sharp,  that  still  retain  a  decided  connection  with  the  parts, 
whether  by  osseous  matter  or  periosteum,  should  not  be  molested,  as  thtj  wilt 
in  all  probability  soon  reunite,  and  thus  afford  important  aid  in  the  process  d 
repair.  If  they  are  thrown  off  during  the  suppurating  stage,  it  will  be  cnii- 
ciently  easy  to  extract  them  through  the  sinuses  in  the  soft  stmcturea.  At  afi 
events,  it  will  be  well,  in  every  case,  not  to  be  over  officious ;  for  by  too  nmcb 
cutting  and  pulling  an  enormous  amount  of  harm  may  be  done,  noi  only  bj 
causing  improper  waste  of  blood,  but  by  interrupting  nutrition,  and  pcnnittiag 
too  free  access  of  air. 

When,  in  addition  to  serious  injury  of  the  bones,  there  is  extensive  infihratica 
of  blood,  the  case  may  generally  be  regarded  as  a  bad  one,  likely,  if  an  attcapt 
be  made  to  save  the  limb,  to  eventuate  in  mortification.  In  the  iligfater  ibrms 
of  the  accident,  the  blood  will  usually  rapidly  disappear  nnder  tlie  ose  of  ifae 
roller  and  of  spirituous  lotions. 

In  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  carpxts  and  metacarpus,  the  grtmhesi 
care  should  be  taken  to  pick  away  every  particle  of  loose  bone,  and  to  place 
such  pieces  as  are  retained  in  the  most  suitable  position  for  accurate  and  itpecdy 
reunion.  Unless  this  be  done,  the  hand  will  become  enormously  swollen,  numer- 
ous abscesses  will  form,  and  the  soft  parts  will  be  so  completely  matted  logeilier 
by  lymph  and  new  osseous  matter  as  to  render  them  permane&Uj  stiff  and 
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Similar  meaeares  should  be  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  gunshot  injuries  of  the 
tarsus  and  metatarsus. 

If  amputation  be  advisable,  it  must  not  be  performed  too  near  the  seat  of  the 
ii^nrj,  as  the  effects  of  the  mischief  often  extend  much  farther  than  the  eye  can 
discern,  especially  when  it  has  been  inflicted  by  a  shell  or  heavy  ball.  The 
proper  time  for  performing  the  operation  is  the  moment  sufficient  reaction  has 
taken  place. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  NAILS. 

The  nails  are  liable  to  various  kinds  of  injuries,  as  lacerations  and  wounds 
and  also  to  certain  diseases,  either  primary  or  secondary. 

When  a  nail  is  torn  away  along  with  its  root,  perfect  regeneration  will,  of 
course,  be  impracticable ;  a  slight  attempt  at  reproduction  may  occur,  but  nothing 
more.  When  the  matrix  remains,  a  new  nail,  generally  as  smooth  and  perfect  as 
the  original  one,  will  in  due  time  be  formed.  The  period  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nail  of  the  thumb,  under  such  circumstances,  is,  according  to  my 
observation,  about  four  months  and  a  half,  a  few  weeks  less  being  required  for 
the  nails  of  the  fingers. 

Wounds  of  the  nails  may  be  transverse,  oblique,  or  longitudinal.  Whatever 
their  direction  may  be,  they  possess  the  peculiarity  of  not  being  able  to  undergo 
any  process  of  repair.  The  transverse  and  oblique  wounds  always  disappear 
with  the  natural  growth  and  extension  of  the  nail,  and  the  same  thing  happens 
when  the  cut  is  vertical,  except  when  it  extends  through  the  entire  matrix  of  the 
nail,  when  it  invariably  remains  as  a  rough  irregular  fissure,  causing  more  or 
less  permanent  inconvenience. 

Contused  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the  nails  are  always  excessively  painful, 
and  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  severe  inflammation  and  even  considerable  sup* 
puration.  They  should  be  treated  in  the  usual  antiphlogistic  manner,  with 
special  attention  to  rest  and  elevation  of  the  part.  If  matter  form,  an  early 
opening  should  be  made  for  its  evacuation.  The  blood  which  is  so  often  effused 
under  the  nail  in  external  injury  generally  disappears  spontaneously ;  should  it 
cause  painful  pressure,  an  operation  may  be  necessary. 

Splinters  of  wood,  pieces  of  glass,  and  other  foreign  bodies  are  liable  to  be 
forced  under  the  nails,  causing  violent  pain  and  severe  nervous  symptoms,  fol- 
lowed, if  not  speedily  removed,  by  a  bad  form  of  inflammation.  Extraction  may 
generally  be  easily  accomplished  with  the  common  dissecting  forceps,  but  I  have 
sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  make  quite  an  extensive  incision  before  dislodg- 
ment  could  be  effected. 

The  nails  are  liable  to  be  seriously  affected  by  different  mechanical  occupations, 
as  dyeing  and  tanning,  becoming  short,  thickened,  fissured,  tender,  and  painful. 
In  herpetic  diseases  they  are  often  very  short,  scaly,  and  of  a  thick,  rounded, 
button-like  form.  In  Polish  plait,  the  nails  both  of  the  fingers  and  of  the  toes 
gometimes  acquire  an  extraordinary  bulk,  and  a  yellowish,  livid,  or  black  com- 
plexion. In  strumous  persons  they  are  occasionally  deeply  grooved,  enlarged, 
and  of  a  firm,  homy  consistence ;  and  the  changes  which  they  now  and  then 
undergo  in  tertiary  syphilis  are  well  known  to  every  one. 

Some  of  these  affections  admit  of  relief,  while  others  are  either  partially  or 
wholly  incurable.  In  all  cases,  the  first  object  should  be  to  get  rid  of  the  excit- 
ing cause,  when  the  morbid  action  will  often  disappear  under  the  most  simple 
applications.  When  the  malady,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  at  all  obstinate,  or  of 
long  standing,  the  local  treatment  must  be  conjoined  with  internal  remedies,  of 
which  the  most  valuable  are  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury,  especially  when 
there  is  a  strumons  or  syphilitic  taint.  The  best  topical  means  are  lotions  of 
copper,  tannin,  chloride  of  zinc,  and  bichloride  of  ftiercury.  The  ointment  of 
the  oxide  of  zinc  is  also  of  great  value,  and  in  some  cases  signal  benefit  accrues 
from  the  dilute  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury. 

To  keep  the  nails  in  a  sound  condition  it  is  impossible  to  bestow  too  much  atten- 
tion upon  them  in  the  way  of  cleanliness  and  paring.  It  is  the  neglect  of  these  pre- 
caaiions  that  entails  so  much  disease  upon  them  among  the  lower  classes  of  people. 
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Oajxitis  usually  begins  in  a  Bmall  circumscribed  swelling  of  tbe  ungoeal  matrix, 
attended  with  more  or  less  pain  and  discoloration  of  tbe  skin.  A  narrow  ulcwr 
or  cleft  soon  appears  at  tbe  root  of  the  nail,  and  gives  vent  to  a  tbiu,  ichorous 
fluid.  The  sore  gradually  extends,  until  it  6naUy  involves  the  wbole  of  the 
ungueal  matrix,  or  even  tbe  entire  nail.  The  surface  has  a  foul,  dirty  aspect ; 
tbe  margin  is  thin  and  sharp ;  tbe  discharge  is  irritating  and  oCTenBiTe.  Tbe  skin 
around  the  ulcer  is  indurated,  tender,  and  livid ;  the  nail  is  yellowish,  brownisb, 
or  black,  dry,  and  disfigured  ;  and  tbe  affected  member,  often  twice  or  thrice  tbe 
normal  size,  has  a  pecaliar  bulbous  appearance.  In  some  instances  the  nail 
becomes  loose,  and  ultimately  drops  off.  The  pain,  which  is  generally  alight, 
is  occasionally  so  excessive  aa  to  deprive  the  patient  of  appctit«  and  sleep  for 
days  and  nights  together.  The  disease  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and  may  coattnae 
for  many  months  before  it  is  arrested.  Although  not  strictly  of  a  malignant 
nature,  its  tendency  is  to  destroy  the  affected  nail,  and  to  produce  serious  cbaogcs 
in  tbe  surrounding  structures. 
Onyxitis  is  most  firequently  met  with  in  tbe  great  toe,  thumb,  and  index 
finger.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  scrotulons,  ill-fed 
Fig.  693.  Bu^ects,   or  in   children   whose   system    has 

been  deteriorated  by  syphilis,  before  the 
twelfth  year.  External  injury,  as  a  tHuise  or 
puncture,  may  produce  tbe  disease,  but  in  most 
instances  it  arises  withoat  any  known  cause. 
The  general  health  often  suff'ers  in  this  com- 
plaint, and  tbe  secretions  are  almost  always 
considerably  disordered.     The  annexed  draw* 

fig.  S94 


iug,  fig.  693,  from  a  clinical  case,  conveys  an  excellent  idea  of  this  affection  as  il 
occurs  in  the  great  toe,  and  fig.  694,  from  Draitt,  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  finger: 
The  trealment  of  onyxitis  is  sufficiently  simple.  After  tbe  bowels  have  been 
cleared  out,  and  the  secretions  re-established,  the  system  should  be  brought  noder 
the  influence  of  meroury,  carried  to  tbe  extent  of  slight  ptyalism.  The  bevt 
preparations  are  calomel  and  blue  pill,  the  latter  of  which  is  usually  preferable, 
because  it  is  more  mild  and  gradual  in  its  operation.  It  may  be  administemi 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  6ve  grains  at  a  dote, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  opium  to  prevent  griping  and  purging.  As  soon  as  tbe 
gums  become  tender,  tbe  medicine  mnst  either  be  entirely  withheld,  or  used  at 
longer  intervals,  and  in  smaller  quantity.  The  effects  of  the  mercury,  however, 
should  be  steadily  maintuned  for  several  successive  weeks,  otherwise  tbe  di>«ai« 
will  be  sure  to  reappear,  or  to  resume  its  original  character.  The  local  tnat- 
mcnt  sboald  be  of  the  mildest  description.  The  sore  should  be  washed  several 
times  a  day  with  tepid  water  and  soap,  and  its  surface  kept  constantly  cuvvtrd 
with  scraped  lint,  wet  with  a  weak  solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  croasolc,  nitric 
acid,  or  the  compound  tincture  of  myrrh  and  aloes  In  several  instaocea  1  ban 
derived  great  advantage  from  the  use  of  lime-water,  containing  two  gnina  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  and  tiie  same  quantity  of  opium  to  the  ounce.  Whoa  ihn* 
ii  much  inflammation  in  the  parts  around  the  sore,  tbe  warm  waier^divMtif,  or 
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an  emollient  poultice,  will  afford  great  relief.  An  ointment  composed  of  two 
grains  of  arsenious  acid  and  an  ounce  of  spermaceti  ointment  occasionally  acts 
almost  as  a  specific.  Now  and  then  great  benefit  results  from  mercurial  fumi- 
gation. As  soon  as  the  ulcer  assumes  a  healthy  aspect,  the  best  application  is 
the  opium  cerate.  The  nail  should  be  well  trimmed,  but  evulsion  can  answer  no 
useful  purpose,  nor  is  it  proper  to  amputate  the  affected  part,  unless,  after  the 
cure  is  effected,  it  is  found,  by  its  bulk  or  unseemliness,  to  interfere  with  the 
conFcnience  and  comfort  of  the  patient. 


SECT.  I. — SUPERIOR  EXTREMITT. 
1.    AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  HAND  AND  FINGERS. 

The  hand  and  fingers  afford  frequent  opportunities  for  surgical  interference, 
on  account  of  deformities  which  not  only  greatly  mar  their  beauty  and  symmetry, 
but  seriously  impede  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  These  defects  may  be 
either  congenital  or  acquired,  being  the  result  of  various  kinds  of  diseases  and 
accidents,  particularly  paralysis  and  bums.  The  principal  malformations  met 
with  here  are,  deficiency  or  redundancy  of  parts,  a  webbed  condition  of  the 
fingers,  aud  organic  contraction  of  the  muscles  and  palmar  aponeurosis,  consti- 
tuting a  species  of  distortion  analogous  to  club-foot. 

WOUNDS  OF  THE  HANDS  AND  FINGERS. 

Wonnds  of  the  hands  and  fingers  present  themselves  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  as  incised,  lacerated,  contused,  punctured,  and  gunshot,  and  require  essen- 
tially the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  similar  lesions  in  other  regions  of  the  body. 
After  the  removal  of  foreign  matter,  their  edges  should  be  carefully  approximated 
by  suture  and  adhesive  strips,  when  the  parts  should  be  supported  upon  a  well- 
padded  splint,  extending  from  the  inferior  third  of  the  forearm  to  the  ends  of 
the  fingers,  so  as  to  place  the  wrist  and  phalangeal  joints  in  the  most  easy  and 
quiet  position.  If  the  fingers  are  fractured,  the  affected  members  may  be  placed 
in  a  hollow  pasteboard  splint.  Unless  the  bones  are  comminuted  and  the  soft 
structures  extensively  lacerated,  it  would  be  improper,  as  a  general  rule,  to  am- 
putate. Most  cases  will  do  well  under  simple  treatment.  Even  when  a  joint  is 
pretty  fully  laid  open,  provided  the  articular  cartilage  has  not  sustained  any 
serious  injury,  an  attempt  should  always  be  made  to  save  the  parts.  The  same 
principles  are  strictly  applicable  to  wounds  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus,  in- 
volving the  bones.  Extraordinary  recoveries  often  occur,  especially  in  young, 
healthy  subjects,  in  ii^juries  of  these  parts  under  circumstances  apparently  of 
the  most  adverse  character. 

Wounds  of  the  hand  occasionally  bleed  very  profusely,  in  consequence  of  in- 
yolvement  of  the  palmar  arch,  and,  as  the  affected  vessels  are  generally  deeply 
seated,  the  hemorrhage  is  often  checked  with  difficulty.  The  best  plan  usually  is 
to  apply  the  ligature,  but  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  wound  very  freely  as  a  preliminary  step,  and  even  then  the  surgeon  may  be 
thwarted  in  his  efforts.  When  this  is  the  case,  direct  pressure  may  be  tried,  or 
a  piece  of  cork  may  be  applied  to  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  at  the  wrist ;  if 
these  expedients  fail,  the  only  chance  of  safety  will  be  ligation  of  the  brachial. 

Sometimes  a  portion  of  a  finger  is  torn  off  along  with  one  of  its  tendons  and 
perhaps  also  a  portion  of  the  fleshy  belly  of  the  corresponding  muscle.  If  the 
two  last  bones  are  seriously  involved,  it  will  be  best  to  amputate  at  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulation,  otherwise  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  save  the  finger, 
although  it  should  turn  out,  as  it  will  be  likely  to  do,  to  be  permanently  stiff. 

The  best  application  in  most  cases  of  wounds  of  the  hands  and  fingers  is  cold 
water,  with  the  addition,  if  there  is  much  contusion  or  laceration,  of  a  little 
alcohol  and  laudanum.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the  dressings  too 
often,  as  such  a  procedure  generally  materially  impedes  the  reparative  process. 
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In  cleaniDg  a  fresh  wonnd  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  the  patient  often  eiperiencM 
excessive  pain  from  tb«  use  of  cold  water,  eapeciallj  if  he  is  of  a  nervoaa,  irri- 
table temperament.  For  this  reason,  the  finid  should  always  be  tepid,  ud  it 
may  eren  be  proper,  under  such  cir en m stances,  to  dispense  with  cold  water- 
dressing  altogether  for  Geveral  hours  after  the  receipt  oi  the  i^jurj. 

CONGENITAL  IKREaOLABtTIES  OF  THE  nNOEBS. 

A  deficiency  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  fingers  ia  occaeionallj  ofaserred. 
one  or  two  being  entirely  wanting,  or  they  may  be  so  stunted  as  to  give  the 
hand  a  very  singular,  unseemly  appearance.  In  a  case  recently  at  my  clinic, 
the  fingers  were  all  very  short  and  stumpy,  each  being  deficient  in  a  phalanx. 
They  were  connected  tt^etber  by  thick  wets,  smooth  on  the  palmar  snrtaee.  but 
rough  and  grooved  on  the  dorsal,  and  were  provided  each  with  ao  excellent, 
well-shaped  nail.  The  thumb  was  small,  but  natural,  and  bad  no  nembraDous 
attachment  to  the  index  finger.  The  person,  who  was  a  member  of  the  profession, 
enjoyed  a  very  good  use  of  the  limb. 

In  Borae  cases,  there  are  only  two  fingers  with  a  thumb;  and  not  long  ago 
I  saw  an  instance  where  there  was  but  one.  The  members,  nnder  each  circon* 
stances,  may  be  uf  the  natural  shape  and  size,  or  they  may  be  varionstj  changed 
in  their  appearance,  being  generally  thick  and  clumsy,  or  more  or  le«s  contracted 
and  stnmpy.  Occasionally  they  have  a  bulbous,  knotty  look,  as  if  the  ombilital 
cord  had  been  twisted  round  them,  and  thus  interrupted  their  natural  growtlL 
The  thumb,  I  believe,  is  rarely  affected  in  these  mishaps. 

A  supernumerary  finger  is  uncommon,  while  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  see  m 
additional  thumb,  as  in  fig.  695.     Such  a  freak  is  occasionally  met  with  on  both 
sides,  and  there  are  some  cnrions 
l^g-  69S.  cases  on  record  where  each  hand 

had  a  supernumerary  thumb,  and 
each  foot  a  supernumerary  toe,  the 
individuals  being,  in  other  respecia. 
perfectly  well  formed.  Some  of 
these  cases  have  been  bereditafy. 
When  an  additional  finger  exins, 
it  usually  occurs  in  connection  with 
the  little  finger. 

snporiiimanrr  ibBiib.  The   Supernumerary  member  is 

generally  a  good  deal  smaller  thaa 

the  normal  one,  but  well-iihaped,  and  famished  with  an  excellent  naiL    Orcasionally 

it  is  bulbous,  knobby,  curved,  and  quite  unseenily.     Its  attachment  may  be  partly 

cutaoeous,  but  in  most  caMS  it 

Fig.  696.  "'"  ^  found  to  be  through  tbe 

medium  of  a  separate  joint. 

having  a  distinct  synorial  men- 

braue. 

A  deficiency  of  fingerB  ia.  of 
coarse,  an  irremediable  aJbc- 
tion.  If  tbe  person  belongs  tv 
the  higher  ranks  of  «oci«4y, 
something  may  be  done  to  sup- 
ply it  by  tbe  adaptation  uf  arti- 
ficial substitutes,  securrd  to  a 
glove,  which,  when  wum,  as  it 
readily  maybe  in  company.shaU 
hide  the  defect 
Any  supemumerary  piece  tfcal 
webtwd  sngfn.  may  exist  is  readily  ukeo  away 

by  a  very  simple  o|teratioo,  rare 
being  taken  to  leave  a  sufficiency  of  iotegnment  to  cover  the  wuond,  and  to 
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remore  the  part  close  to  its  Bttaobment.  I  have  seen  two  coses  where,  a  por- 
tion of  the  proximal  phalanx  being  left,  an  nnaeemly  projection  remained,  not 
at  all  creditable  to  the  skill  of  the  surgeon.  The  operation  may  be  dune  within  a 
few  weeks  after  birth  ;  if  neglected  nntil  the  person  attains  the  age  of  manhood, 
be  will  be  very  apt  to  grow  indifferent  about  it, 

A  vxbbed  condition  of  the  fingers,  Gg.  696,  is  easily  remedied  by  passing  a 
bistoury  vertically  from  below  upwards,  through  the  rednndant  fold,  and,  aft(.-r 
having  removed  what  is  auperfluous,  tackiug  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  by 
several  points  of  the  interrupted  suture,  or  allowing  it  to  heal  by  the  granulating 
process.  The  fingers  are  afterwards  supported  npon  a  carved  splint,  lint,  spread 
with  simple  cerate,  being  interposed  between  them,  to  prevent  readbeeion. 

HTPEBTBOPHT  OP  THE  nNaCBS. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  fingers,  althongh  nncommoD,  is  now  and  then  observed ; 
generally  as  a  congenital  vice,  but  sometimes  as  an  acquired  one.  It  usually 
affects  several  fingers,  either  simultaneously  or  Buccessively,  the  others  remaining 
sound.  All  the  component  structures,  hard  as  well  as  soft,  are  equally  involved, 
and  the  result  is  that  there  is  often  great  and  inconvenient  deformity,  the  parts 
being  heavy,  cnmbersome,  and  perhaps  nearly  twice  as  thick  and  long  as  in  the 
natural  state.  The  affection,  of  the  tme  nature  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  is 
occasionally  hereditary,  and  it  has  also  been  observed  in  several  members  of  the 
same  family.  The  treatment  consists  of  systematic  compression  and  Borbefacieiit 
applicatjous,  as  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and  the  ointment  of  iodide  of  lead.  If 
Ibese  means  fail,  as  they  generally  will,  and  the  enlarged  member  is  not  only 
Dseleis,  bat  nnaeemly  and  inconvenient,  the  only  resource  is  amputation. 

CONTRACTION  OP  THI  HANB  AND  PINOBRB. 

Permanent  contraction  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  from  rheumatism,  bums,  par- 
alysis, and  other  causes,  is  not  UDComfflon,  and  is  liable  to  be  attended  with  the 
most  distressing  deformity  and  inconvenience.  Such  a  condition  is  sometimes 
the  result  of  a  congenital  vice,  as  in  fig.  697,  from  one  of  my  clinical  cases.  The 
distortion  may  exist  in  various  degrees,  and  may  be 
occasioned  simply  by  a  contraction  of  the  tendons,  of  F'g-  69'- 

the  palmar  aponeurosis,  or  of  a  diseased  cicaUice,  or 
all  these  strnctnres  may  be  involved  simultaneously,  as 
is,  perhaps,  in  fact,  most  generally  the  case.  The  ino- 
dular  tissue  left  by  bnma  and  scalds  has  an  astonishing 
contractile  tendency,  which  often  resists  the  most  inge- 
nious efforts  of  the  sargeon  to  overcome  it,  and  which, 
In  time,  is  capable  of  producing  the  most  horrible 
deformity,  the  fingers  being  bent  like  claws,  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  hand,  or  firmly  united 
to  one  another.  In  paralysis,  the  fingers  are  frequently 
permanently  fiezed,  in  consequence  of  the  shortened 
condition  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  mascles,  while 
the  extensors  are  elongated,  and  completely  deprived 
of  their  fonctiona. 

The  immediate  cause  of  these  contractions,  or  the 
nature  of  the  stmctures  on  which  they  directly  depend,        cantnnioE  of  on  thnmb. 
can  be  determined  only  by  a  careful  examination,  and 

the  resulj  mnat,  of  course,  govern  the  treatment  The  shortening  occasioned  by 
rheumatism,  if  existing  in  a  high  degree,  will  hardly  be  amenable  to  any  reme- 
diable measures,  however  judiciously  employed ;  it  is  only  in  the  milder  and 
more  recent  esses  that  much  benefit  need  be  looked  for.  The  use  of  eolchicum, 
assisted  by  calomel  and  opium,  and  the  application  of  iodine  and  anodyne  linl- 
menta,  are  the  means  chiefly  to  be  relied  npon.  When  the  disease  has  been 
deprived  of  its  acuity,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  break  up  the  adhesions  within 
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the  joiQtB,  and  to  restore  the  contracted  muscles  to  their  proper  length,  bj  gentle 
flexions  and  extaneion,  or  passive  motion,  the  cold  doache,  and  sorberactent 
lotioaa,  together  with  the  splint  and  bandage,  to  maintain  the  hand  constaatly 
in  a  straight  poHitiou. 

When  the  deformity  is  occasioned  by  permanent  shorteniag  of  the  muBClee,  or 

tendons,  as  in  fig.  G98,  however  induced,  tenotomy  ii  of  qnestionable  propriety, 

experience  showing  that,  although  the  operatioB 

Fig.  89S.  may  relieve   the  distortion,  the   patieat    sever 

regains  any  material  use  of  the  affected  part; 

on  the  contrary,  indeed,  he  is  generally  made 

worse  by  it.     Hence  the  judicious  sorgeon  ebonhl 

long  hesitate  before  he  nndertakes  a  procedure 

likely  to  be  followed  by  such  a  resulL     In  par- 

ticniar  should  this  be  the  case  when  all,  or  nearly 

all,  the  fingers  are  involved ;  for  it  has  happened 

under  such  circumstances  that  what  little  dm 

of  the  hand  the  poor  patient  still  posseued,  vaa 

entirely  destroyed  by  the  division  of  tbe  tendons, 

their  ends  refusing  to  unite.     Wh«i  one  finger 

only  is  concerned,  and  the  object  is  to  relieve 

an  ugly  and  inconvenient  deformity,  no  obfeetka 

whatever  can  be  urged  against  the  operation. 

It  will  thus  I>e  seen  that  there  is  a  remarkafafe 

caiiinicu<}iiarib*tiBi«ii|[*r.  difference  between  tenotomy  of  the  hand  aitd 

fingers  and  tenotomy  of  the  feet.     Id  tbe  latter, 

tbe  ends  of  the  divided  tendons  always  auite  with  great  promptness,  so  that  ll» 

patient,  if  the  case  be  well  managed,  is  sure,  in  time,  to  acquire  a  good  use  of 

his  extremity ;  in  the  band,  fingers,  and  forearm,  on  the  contraiy,  there  is  rarely, 

if  ever,  any  perfect  reunion,  and  -the  consequence  is  that  the  operation,  bo  Tar  as 

the  functions  of  tbe  limb  are  concerned,  is  a  complete  failure.     The  cause  of 

this  difference  seems  to  be  the  existence  of  a  larger  amount  of  synovial  fluid  in 

the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  of  tbe  superior  extremity  than  in  those  of  the  inferior, 

and  tbe  greater  amount  of  space  which  intervenes  between  these  atrnctarea, 

when  divided,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  of  these  sitnations. 

When  the  deformity  is  dependent  upon  the  contraction  of  the  palmar  apont*' 
rosia,  as  in  fig.  699,  it  may,  in  general,  be  readily  rectified  by  tbe  free  division 
of  the  resisting  parts  by  a  snbcutaneous  operation  with  a  delicate,  sharp-poiDled 
tenotome.     These  parts  are  well  displayed  in  fig.  100.     Tbe  aponeurosis  may, 


Fig.  699. 


rig.  700. 


CoDirHlioD  of  Ihe  llnKtn.  CoBlnellon  of  lb*  palauu-  iipaomwt*. 

if  necessary,  be  cut  completely  across  where  it  cavers  in  the  palm,  and  any  of 
its  digital  slips  that  may  seem  to  be  at  fault  may  tben  be  SDcceaairely  trsced  oat 
and  severed.  The  after-treatment  demands  great  attention.  The  hand  and 
fingers  must  be  enveloped  in  a  bandage,  and  then  earefally  bound  npon  a  wtll 
padded  carved  splint,  freqaent  washing,  friction,  and  paasive  notlOD  not  betnf 
neglected. 
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Deformitj  of  the  hand  and  Sogers  arising  from  the  vicious  cicatrices  of  bums 
ftiid  ecftlds,  as  in  flg.  701,  eeldom  admits  of  eatiBfactory  relieC     When  the  inodular 
tisaae  presents  itself  iii  the  form  of  nar- 
row bridles,  it  luaj  be  completely  exsected,  Fig.  TOl. 
and  the  woand  approximated  bysntDre; 
or  the  bands  may  be  cut  across  at  differ- 
ent  points,  and  tiie  gaps  healed  by  granu- 
lation, the  limb  being  maintained  in  the 
extended  posture  during  the  cicatriiiag 
process,  as  well  as  for  some  time  after,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  con- 
traction.    When  the  cicatrice  InTolves  a 
large  surface,  nothing  short  of  its  entire 

removal,  and  the  transplantatioii  of  a  flap  Tieinu  omriHi  or  ih*  anfan. 

of  healthy  integument,  will  be  likely  to 

answer  any  nseful  purpose.     The  graft  might  be  borrowed  from  the  other  arm, 
or  from  the  chest,  as  might  seem  most  feasible. 

CONCVSSIOCr  AND  CONTUSION  OF  THE  riKaZRB. 

These  affections,  of  which  I  have  witnessed  numeroas  cases,  are  generally  the 
result  of  falls,  in  which  the  Bnger  is  donbled  under  the  hand,  or  struck  against 
some  hard  body,  as  the  floor  or  pavement.  Sometimes  the  effects  of  concussion 
predominate,  at  other  times  those  of  contusion  ;  and  there  are  cases  in  which 
both  are  conjoined  with  sprain,  caused  by  the  sudden  and  forcible  extcasion  of 
the  ligaments  of  some  of  the  articulations.  However  this  may  be,  the  affected 
finger  feels  not  only  painful  but  benumbed  and  heavy;  occasionally  an  unpleasant 
tingling  is  experienced.  Considerable  swelling  often  ensues,  and  for  days,  if  not 
weeks  and  months,  the  patient  is  nnable  to  use  the  ^ected  member.  la  some 
instances  the  suffering  is  confined  to  one  particular  spot,  perhaps  not  more  than 
two  or  three  lines  in  diameter ;  at  other  times  the  chief  trouble  is  in  one  of  the 
joints,  manifesting  itself,  in  either  case,  simply  in  a  little  soreness  or  tenderness, 
with  some  degree  of  numbness.  The  affection  is  most  liable  to  prove  obstinate 
and  troublesome,  if,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  there  is  impairment  of  the 
general  health,  or  a  dyspeptic  condition  of  the  system,  with  disorder  of  the 
secretions.  Under  such  circumstances,  indeed,  the  secondary  effects  are  often 
much  more  annoying  than  the  primary.  In  some  instances,  the  whole  finger,  and 
even  a  portion  of  the  hand,  become  permanently  cold,  enfeebled,  and  wasted. 

The  treatment  is  at  first  strictly  antiphlogistic,  the  principal  remedies  being 
leeches,  satamine  lotions,  and  tinctnre  of  iodine.  When  the  case  is  chronic,  the 
hot  and  cold  douches  will  be  serviceable,  conjoined,  when  the  general  health  ia 
deranged,  with  a  mild  alterant  and  tonic  course,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  a 
properly  regnlated  diet  Tesication  is  seldom  of  much  benefit.  When  the  pain 
or  tenderness  depends  npon  deep-seated  inflammation,  recourse  may,  with  ad- 
vantage, be  had  to  subcutaneous  scarification  of  the  periosteum. 

OLTJB-HAND. 

The  hand  is  sometimes  distorted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  an  appearance 
analogous  to  club-foot,  especially  the  variety  called  varus.  Hence  it  is  generally 
termed  clnb-hand,  an  appearance  well  seen  in  fig.  103.  The  affection  is  occa- 
sionally congenital,  bnt  in  the  great  mtyoritj  of  cases  it  supervenes  in  conse- 
quence of  paralysis,  or  of  a  loss  of  antagonism  in  the  two  classes  of  muscles.  The 
alterations  are  characteristic.  The  hand  is  inverted,  the  internal  margin  inclin- 
ing strongly  upwards,  the  fingers  are  more  or  less  flexed,  and  the  carpus  seems 
to  be  partially  dislocated  from  the  radius  and  ulna,  forming  a  marked  projection 
at  the  inner  border  of  the  limb.  Sometimes  the  hand  is  turned  in  the  opposite 
direction,  in  imitation,  as  it  were,  of  valgus,  or  tlie  everted  variety  of  club-foot. 
However  this  may  be,  the  affection  ia  not  nnfrequently  associated  with  distor- 
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tioD  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  usually  occurs  in  persons  of  a  debilitated 
frame,  or  in  such  as  are  particularly  prone  to  suffer  from  nervous  diseafie^ 

Very  recently,  I  saw  a  case  in  which  both  bands  and  both 
Fig.  702.  feet  were  clubbed,  the  patient  being  a  child  three  montlis  okL 

The  ireatmeni  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  exciting 
cause,  and  the  improvement  of  the  general  health.  Te 
accomplish  the  latter,  a  course  of  chalybeate  tonics,  exer* 
cise  in  the  open  air,  and  the  daily  use  of  the  cold  shower^ 
bath,  will  be  the  best  means.  Electric  currents  may  occa- 
sionally be  passed  through  the  affected  limb,  and  the  sur- 
face may  be  frequently  rubbed  with  some  stimulating  lotioB. 
If  the  case  be  recent,  and  the  deformity  comparatively 
slight,  forced  extension,  repeated  several  times  a  day, 
and  long-continued,  will  sometimes  effect  a  eare.  When 
this  fails,  an  attempt  may  be  made  at  rectification  by  the 
employment  of  appropriate  apparatus,  similar  to  what  is 
used  in  the  milder  forms  of  club-foot ;  but,  under  oppo- 
site circumstances,  division  of  the  affected  tendons  aJone 
will  enable  us  to  relieve  the  distortion,  although  a  long 
time  will  elapse  before  there  will  be  much  improvement 
of  the  functions  of  the  parts.  The  muscles  whose  section 
cinb-haod.  will  generally  be  necessary  are  the  long  palmar,  the  flexors 

of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  the  superficiiU  flexor  of  the 
fingers,  the  knife  being  introduced  with  the  greatest  caution,  lest  injury  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  arteries  and  nerves  of  the  forearm. 

REMOVAL  OF  RINGS  FROM  THE  FINGERS. 

Serious  difficulty  is  sometimes  encountered  in  removing  rings  fW>m  the  fiogcis, 
either  in  consequence  of  tumefaction  caused  by  their  pressure,  or  of  the  tnermed 
size  of  the  member,  as  when  the  ring,  put  on  early  in  life,  has  not  been  taken  off 
for  a  long  time.  Most  generally,  however,  it  arises  (torn  a  small  ring  being 
forced  upon  a  disproportionately  large  finger.  If  relief  be  not  promptly  horded, 
severe  inflammation  will  ensue,  terminating  in  ulceration  and  perhaps  in  gangreee. 
Several  methods  may  be  adopted  for  effecting  this  ot^ject.  In  the  first  place,  the 
hand  may  be  immersed  in  ice- water,  to  cause  contraction  of  the  finger ;  or  the 
finger  may  be  tightly  bandaged,  and  then  held  in  ice-water.  If  these  expedlcnti 
fail,  a  piece  of  pack  thread,  or  saddler's  silk,  well  waxed,  should  be  closely  sad 
firmly  wrapped  round  the  finger,  beginning  at  the  distal  extremity,  and  extend- 
ing as  high  up  as  the  ring.  The  thread  is  then  passed  by  means  of  a  small  blunt 
bodkin  under  the  ring,  when,  drawing  it  very  tightly,  the  ring  is  gmdoally  fotred 
down  as  the  ligature  is  untwisted.  Should  this  plan  also  prove  fhiitlees,  the 
only  other  resource  is  to  cut  the  ring  in  two  with  a  file,  or  a  delicate  pair  of 
bone-nippers. 

WHITLOW. 

This  disease,  technically  called  paronychia,  and  vulgarly  felon,  is  an  aij^etioo 
of  the  thumb  or  finger,  commencing  in  inflammation,  which  soon  termiiiates  in 
suppuration,  and  sometimes  even  in  gangrene.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  great 
severity  of  its  pain,  and  exhibits  itself  under  two  varieties  of  form,  the  superieiaJ 
and  the  deep,  the  former  being  limited  to  the  skin  and  cellular  substance,  whereas 
the  latter  involves  not  only  these  structures,  but  also  the  tendon,  perioateiun,  sad 
bone. 

Whitlow  is  very  rare  in  children,  and  I  do  not  rememb^  ever  to  have  met  with 
it  in  infants.  It  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thin j-ftrc,  hat 
is  also  sufficiently  frequent  in  elderly  persons,  cases  occasionally  occwnaft  sAcr 
the  eightieth  year.  Females  are  more  subject  to  it  than  men.  and  the  probafailily 
is  that  certain  occupations  predispose  to  its  development  Thus,  wsaherwoawia. 
and  other  persons  who  have  their  hands  habitually  immersed  in,  valeTi 
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ticularty  obnoxious  to  it.  At  times,  the  diseaae  ie  epidemic,  as  happened  a  fev 
years  ago  in  various  sections  of  the  Union,  when  aa  uouBual  number  of  cases,  ia 
both  sexes,  and  of  different  ages,  fell  under  my  observation  and  treatment.  Au 
affection  similar  to  whitlow  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  toes. 

In  the  Boperficial  fonns  of  wbitlow,  the  inflammation  is  generally  seated  imme* 
diatdy  around  and  beneath  the  nail,  commencing  either  at  the  side  of  the  finger, 
upon  its  dorsal  surface,  or  ^t  its  extremity.  Without  much,  if  any,  swelling,  the 
part  is  of  a  dusky  reddish  aspect,  tender  on  prcEsare,  and  exquisitely  painful, 
throbbing  violently  and  incessantly,  and  caasiug  more  or  less  constitutional  dis- 
order. In  from  two  to  three  days  after  these  phenomena  present  themselves, 
matter  is  observed  in  the  finger,  lying  juet  beneath  the  epidermis,  which  is 
elevated  into  yellowish  vesicles  at  the  side  and  back  of  Uie  nail ;  in  many 
cases,  pns  is  also  sitnated  below  the  nail,  especially  at  its  posterior  extremity ; 
and  sometimes,  again,  it  is  found  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance  immediately  beneath  the  true  skin.  The  inflammation  generally  extends 
some  distance  up  the  finger,  and  occasionally  even  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  hand,  which  may  be  a  good  deal  swollen,  stiff,  and  painful.  Not  nnfrequently, 
a  reddish  tine,  indicating  the  course  of  an  absorbent  vessel,  is  seen  running  along 
the  limb,  as  high  ap,  perhaps,  as  the  axilla. 

In  the  deep-seated  variety  of  whitlow,  the  inflammation  involves  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  structures  of  the  finger,  and  is  frequently  followed  by  the  destruction  of 
one  or  more  of  the  phalanges.  The  pain  is  of  extraordinary  severity,  depriving 
thepaticntofsleepfor  days  and  nights  together;  throbbing,  tensive,  and  diffused, 
often  extending  as  high  np  as  the  elbow  and  even  to  the  shoulder ;  steady  and 
persistent,  but  greatly  aggravated  by  depending  position,  and  only  sabsiding  with 
evacuation  of  the  inflammatory  deposits,  or  the  death  of  the  part.  The  swelling 
also  is  great,  sometimes  enormous,  involving  both  finger,  band,  and  wrist;  the 
skin  is  red  and  mdematons,  having  a  puffy,  erysipelatous  .aspect;  and  tbe  whole 
limb  is  often  stiff  and  useless.  If  the  morbid  action  ia  not  speedily  checked, 
matter  will  form  deep  among  the  tissues,  in  the  connecting  cellular  substance, 
witbiu  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  and  beneath  the  periosteum,  and  spreading  in 
different  directions,  will  cause  extensive  havoc,  burrowing  along  the  finger  and 
faaad  as  far  np,  perhaps,  as  the  wrist 

and  forearm.     In  neglected  cases,  gan-  Fig.  703, 

grene  occurs,  followed  by  sloughing  of 
the  tendons,  and  exfoliation  of  the 
phalanges.  The  external  characters  of 
wbitlow  are  well  illastrated  in  fig.  T03, 
while  the  effects  which  tbe  disease  often 
exerts  upon  the  bones  are  displayed  in 
fig.  104. 

Whitlow,  in  its  more  severe  forms, 
is  always  attended  with  well-marked 
Gonatitutional  disturbance.  The  pa- 
tient, tortured  with  pain,  is  feverish, 

and  unable  to  sleep;   his  appetite  ia  piwiiTehiiof iheihnmb, 

lost;  his  head,  back,  and  limbs  ache;  ^.     ~~. 

the  face  is  flnshed,  and  the  pulse  if* 
Strong,  hard,  and  frequent.  In  some 
cases  delirinm  is  present. 

Uow  this  disease  is  produced,  or 
what   ita  real  character  is,  is  still  a  iiMro>iaor  tiidwaMiDirbuiaw. 

mooted  qnestion.     The  most  plausible 

conjecture  is  that  it  is  a  bad  form  of  inflammation,  not  unlike  carbuncle,  occur- 
ring in  a  constitution  more  or  less  depraved,  in  consequence  of  a  disordered  state 
of  some  of  the  secretions,  particularly  those  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  In  the 
female,  it  is  occasionally  associated  with  irregularity  of  the  menses,  but  whether 
■e  an  effect  or  coincidence,  we  ore  unable  to  determine.  My  belief  is  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  fbr  whitlow  to  occur  in  a  constitution  that  is  entirety  sound.     I 
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should,  therefore,  infer  that  it  it  a  peculiar  form  of  iaflammation,  Betf-limited  io 
respect  to  its  tendency  to  terminate  in  supporation. 

There  is  no  disease  with  which  parooychia  is  liltely  to  bo  confounded.  lu 
peculiar  situation,  the  seventy  of  the  pain,  the  dusky  appearance  of  the  skin,  and 
the  speedy  occurrence  of  auppuratioa,  will  always  enable  the  practition«-  to  dis* 
tingoiEh  it  readily  from  other  affections.  Bolls  and  carbunclcB  never  occur  upon 
the  extremity  of  the  fingers. 

In  the  Crealmenl  of  this  affection  very  little  is  to  be  expected  from  tlie  employ- 
ment of  abortive  measures,  since,  as  has  already  been  stated,  its  tendency  is 
always  to  pass  into  suppuration.  In  iu  milder  forms,  and  earlier  stsget,  the 
morbid  action  may  be  limited  occasionally  by  a  brisk  cathartic,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  andiluted  tincture  of  iodine,  made  two  or  three  tiniea  iu  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  an  emollient  poultice,  wet  with  laudannm,  in  the  intervals ;  but. 
Id  general,  the  disease  will  go  on,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  can  do,  to  the  fonnotian 
of  matter.  When  the  swelling  is  very  considerable,  leeches  may  sometimes  be 
used  advantageously  in  the  vicinity  of  the  focus  of  the  inflammation,  and  in  socb 
instances  I  have  also  occasionally  experienced  great  benefit  from  the  applicadon 
of  a  pretty  lai^a  blister.  To  relieve  the  excessive  paiu,  opiates  muat  be  given  in 
full  dosce,  and  it  will  be  well,  also,  for  the  patient  to  take,  every  three  or  four 
hours,  a  dose  of  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture.  It  need  hardly  be  added 
that  the  hand  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  in  an  elevat«d  poeitioa. 

The  above  means  are,  however,  at  best,  only  palliative,  relieving  pun,  and, 

perhaps,  limiting  morbid  action,  but  not  eradicating  it ;   "  scotching  but  not 

killing  the  disease."    The  great  and  indispensable  remedy,  after  all,  ia  the  knife, 

em]doyed  early  and  boldly,  not  expectantly  and  timidly ;  the  incision  being  long 

and  deep,  the  edge  of  the  instrument  grating  upon  the  bone.     Suppnratioa  is, 

if  possible,  anticipated,  and  structure  thus  saved.     When  the  matter  boa  been 

permitted  to  burrow,  numerous  openings  may  be  uecesaary,  and  ezteosivfl  mio- 

chief  may  take  place,  before  we  may  be  able  to  reach  the  point  of  repair,  the 

fingers,  hand,  and  wrist  long  remaining  stiff,  painful,  and  unaerriceabte.     Dead 

bone  is  removed  as  soon  aa  it  ie  easily  separable,  the  periosteum  being  as  little 

interfered  with  as  possible,  and  amputation  always  avoided,  experience  having 

showQ  that  a  new  phalanx  is  sometimes  formed,  and  that,  even  when  this  does 

not  happen,  the  boneless  finger  will  be  both  useful  and  sufficiently  eeetnly.    When 

the  violence  of  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  the  parts  should  Im  kept  coostootly 

wet  with  some  anodyne  and  aetringeot  lotion,  alcohol  and  laudaunm,  or  a  aolu- 

tion  of  opium  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.     At  a  still  later  period,  they  sbonld 

be  well  douched,  first  with  warm,  and  then  with  cold  water,  dried,  and  robbed 

with  soap  liniment,  or  camphorated  mercurial  ointment,  and  supported  with  a 

bandage,  each  finger  being  enve- 

Fig.  709.  loped  separately.     These  diroctiona 

may  seem  trivial,  but  any  ooe  who 

has  ever  had  whitlow  in  his  owo 

person,  or  who  has  seen  mncli  of 

the  disease  in  othen,  will  not  fitil 

to  appreciate  their  value. 


The  fingers  are  liable  to  t 

aneurism,  consisting,  «a   the  tem 

impliee,  in  on  eulargement  of  th* 

arteries  and    veins,   superficial   h 

well  as  deep ;  usually  eonuneociiat 

T>neaM*irari>morita«aiigen.  before  birth,  and  progressivdy  oap 

menting  until,  at  seen  in  fig,  T0&,  It 

occasions  great  deformity  and  inconvenience.     In  some  iostaneaa,  ths  rtiwor 

extends  over  the  hand,  the  forearm,  and  even  the  arm.  as  high  up  m  the  oxilU 
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The  fingers  are  of  a  purple  color,  of  a  soft,  spongy  consistence,  nodulated,  and 
sereral  times  the  natural  bulk.  They  pulsate  synchronously  with  the  heart,  and 
are  readily  diminished  by  pressure,  but  immediately  regain  their  former  size  when 
the  pressure  is  discontinued.  Dissection  shows  the  vessels  to  be  not  only  en- 
larged, but  also  tortuous,  thickened,  and  indurated,  with  a  predominance,  at  one 
time,  of  the  arterial,  and,  at  another,  of  the  venous  element  The  disease  is  rarely 
attended  with  pain. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  unsatisfactory,  as  it  has  hitherto  proved  re- 
fractory under  every  variety  of  local  measures.  So  long,  therefore,  as  it  causes 
no  serious  inconvenience,  or  evinces  no  disposition  to  increase,  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  molest  it  A  spontaneous  cure  is,  of  course,  never  looked  for.  When 
the  enlargement  is  limited  to  several  arterial  trunks,  ligation  may  be  employed, 
the  varicose  veins  being  afterwards  treated  by  injections  with  the  persulphate  of 
iron.     If  the  deformity  is  very  great,  nothing  short  of  amputation  will  suffice. 

PHLEGMONOUS  INFLAMliATION  AND  ABSCESS  OF  THE  HAND. 

A  very  distressing  form  of  inflammation,  closely  resembling  whitlow,  occa- 
sionally occurs  in  the  hand,  generally  in  the  palm,  in  consequence  of  external 
violence,  as  a  puncture  or  contusion.  It  is  deep-seated,  commencing  either  in 
the  palmar  aponeurosis,  in  the  sub-aponeurotic  areolar  tissue,  or  in  the  sheaths 
of  the  tendons.  However  this  may  be,  all  these,  as  well  as  the  other  structures, 
both  hard  and  soft,  rapidly  become  involved  in  the  morbid  action,  which  often 
spreads  over  a  large  extent  of  surface.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  violent  in- 
flammation ;  the  parts  are  excessively  swollen,  of  a  dark  red  or  livid  color,  and 
the  seat  of  exquisite  pain,  of  a  throbbing,  pulsatile  character.  The  fingers  and 
wrist  are  stiff  and  tumid,  and  there  is  always  high  constitutional  excitement,  not 
un^requently  attended  with  intense  headache  and  even  delirium,  especially  when 
matter  is  about  to  form. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  prompt  and  energetic.  Blood  must  be 
taken  freely  from  the  part  by  leeches,  or  even  from  the  arm,  if  the  patient  is  at 
all  plethoric ;  the  bowels  must  be  thoroughly  evacuated,  and  vascular  excitement 
must  be  subdued  with  depressants.  The  hand,  elevated,  and  kept  at  rest,  is 
surrounded  with  cloths  wet  with  a  strong  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  and  lauda- 
num, and  no  time  is  lost  in  letting  out  pus.  If  this  be  neglected,  the  worst  con- 
sequences are  to  be  apprehended,  as  necrosis  of  the  bones,  anchylosis  of  the 
joints  of  the  fingers,  and  permanent  contraction  of  the  tendons.  Occasionally 
mortification  occurs. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  HAND  AND  FINGERa 

The  thumb  and  fingers  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  various  kinds  of  tumors, 
benign  and  malignant,  interfering  with  their  comfort  and  usefulness,  and  requiring 
removal.  Both  classes  of  affections  are,  however,  very  uncommon  as  primary 
developments.     I  was  obliged,  not 

long  ago,  to  amputate  the  thumb  of  .  Fig.  706. 

an  elderly  lady  for  a  melanotic  disease 
of  twelve  years'  standing,  and  I  have 
removed  several  fingers  on  account  of 
epithelioma;  but,  of  genuine  primary 
scirrhus  and  encephaloid  of  the  thumb 
and  fingers,  no  example  has  ever  fallen 
nnder  my  notice. 

Among  the  benign  tumors  of  the 
thumb  and  fingers,  the  most  common 
is  the  enohondromatouBy  fig.  706,  be- 
ginning early  in  life,  in  children  of  a 
stunted,  rickety  formation,  and  soon 

attaining  so  great  a  bulk  as  to  inter-  _ 

fere  materially  with  the  usefulness  BoeboDdrom*ortheiBdex.flDffer. 
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of  the  part.  The  growth,  which  is  hard,  tense,  and  incompressible,  and  whidi 
takes  its  rise  in  the  osseons  tissues,  is  often  multiple,  several  masses  affecting 
the  same  finger,  or  even  the  same  bone.  Now  and  then,  nearij  everj  finger  suf- 
fers. Its  volume  varies  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  aif  orange.  The  formation 
is  generally  unattended  with  pain,  the  only  inconvenience  which  it  occasions  being 
caused  by  its  weight  and  size.  If  permitted  to  go  on  anrestrained,  or  if  imper^ 
fectly  removed,  it  may  assume  malignancy,  but  such  an  event  is  unconunon. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  enchondromatous  tumor  is  very  easy,  the  history  of  the 
case,  the  absence  of  pain,  and  the  peculiar  form,  density,  and  situation  of  the 
tumor,  always  sufficiently  declaring  its  character. 

The  only  remedy  is  ablation,  not  of  the  tumor,  but  of  the  finger  upon  which 
it  is  situated.  If  the  mass  merely  be  excised,  speedy  recurrence  will  be  inevitaUe, 
with  a  tendency,  in  all  likelihood,  to  malignancy  in  consequence  of  rapid  cell 
formation,  the  part  being  softer  than  originally,  and  growing  with  nnnsoal  vigor. 
When  the  tumor  involves  the  hand,  a  portion  of  it  also  must  be  sacrificed. 

The  faJlty  tumor  of  the  hand  is  extremely  rare.  I  have  myself  seen  no  ex- 
ample  of  it.  Mons.  Follin  has  related  the  history  of  a  case  of  fatty  tumor  of 
the  middle  finger  of  a  man  fifty  years  old.  It  was  as  large  as  a  pullet's  eg|^ 
and  adhered  firmly  to  the  sheath  of  the  tendon,  which  was  opened  in  removing  ii. 

A  fibrous  tumor,  hard,  firm,  dense,  and  inelastic,  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  hands  and  fingers.  It  ranges  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  that  of  a  haielnut, 
is  perfectly  movable  and  free  from  pain,  and  is  situated  immediately  beneath  the 
skin,  to  which  it  is  generally  more  or  less  closely  adherent  The  number  of 
tumors  is  sometimes  considerable,  as  many  as  twenty  having  been  noticed  in  the 
same  person.  Occasionally  they  are  perfectly  symmetrical,  occupying  similar 
positions  both  upon  the  hands  and  fingers.  The  cause  of  the»B  growths  is 
unknown.  In  some  of  the  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  obeervatum.  they 
appeared  to  be  dependent  upon  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  system. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  tumor  must  depend  upon  circumstances.  When 
its  origin  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  effects  of  syphilis,  the  most  soitable  remedy 
will,  of  course,  be  iodide  of  potassium,  in  union  with  mercury.  Exciaion  can 
only  be  proper  when  the  growth  acts  obstructingly. 

Terrible  suffering  and  deformity  of  the  thumb  and  fingers,  with  great  impair* 
ment,  if  not  total  loss,  of  function,  occasionally  arise  from  gimly  deponU  in  the 
phalangeal  joints.     The  affection,  of  which  the  annexed  sketdi,  fig.  107,  from 

Fig,  707. 


OoQtj  deposits  in  the  Joints  of  tb«  flogdrs  and  bttr^e  nf  th«  elbow. 

Oarrod,  affords  a  good  illustration,  usually  coincides  with  similar  fbrmaUons  ia 
other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  elbow,  knees,  toes,  and  heel,  and  U  «vi« 
dcntly  dependent  upon  the  retention  of  the  lithate  of  soda,  the  morbillc  matoHal 
of  gout,  the  kidneys  beinnr  unable  to  eliminate  it  with  BufRdeat  rapidity.  The 
fingers,  at  first  merely  stiff  and  painful,  present  a  tuberoid  appeaimaoe,  looldi^ 
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as  Sydenham  expresses  it,  like  a  bunch  of  parsnips,  and  becoming  ultimately 
completely  immovable  and  useless.  The  substance  upon  which  the  deformity 
depends  is  originally  of  a  soft,  creamy  consistence,  and  of  a  whitish,  grayish, 
or  dark  color ;  but,  by  degrees,  it  assumes  the  solidity  of  chalk  or  mortar,  so 
that,  if  seyeral  pieces  coexist,  the  diseased  joints  sometimes  rattle  like  bags  of 
marble.  As  the  swelling  augments,  the  concretions  approach  the  surface,  causing 
attenuation,  and  finally  ulceration,  of  the  skin,  with  a  partial  discharge  of  the 
characteristic  material. 

The  treatmerU  consists  in  rectifying,  by  appropriate  diet,  purgatives,  colchicum, 
and  alkalies,  the  peculiar  state  of  the  system  upon  which  the  formation  of  the 
Htbic  acid  depends,  and  in  removing,  if  necessary,  by  puncture  and  pressure,  the 
inspissated  matter  from  the  affected  joints.  Amputation  must  not  be  thought 
of,  unless  the  pain  and  deformity  are  excessive,  and  cannot  be  relieved  in  any 
other  way. 

2.   AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  large  synovial  burse  which  is  interposed  between  the  tendon  of  the  triceps 
muscle  and  the  top  of  the  olecranon,  and  which  in  some  instances  is  multilocular, 
is  liable  to  inflammation  and  great  distension  from  the  accumulation  of  its  natural 
secretion,  forming  thus  a  swelling,  occasionally  of  extraordinary  size,  at  the 
posterior  and  lateral  aspect  of  the  elbow.  The  parts  are  tender  on  pressure, 
and  impart  a  peculiar  crepitating,  fluctuating  sensation,  which  readily  distinguishes 
it  from  other  affections  in  this  situation.  The  usual  cause  of  the  disease  is  exter- 
nal violence,  though  it  sometimes  arises  spontaneously.  Persons,  as  miners,  for 
example,  who  lean  habitually  upon  the  elbow,  are  very  subject  to  the  disease. 
The  morbid  action  may  become  chronic,  or  even  pass  into  suppuration ;  and  in 
cases  of  long  standing  the  coats  of  the  synovial  bag  are  occasionally  very  much 
thickened  and  indurated.  Now  and  then  such  a  tumor  contains  loose  fibroid 
bodies,  resembling  small  melon  seeds  in  appearance. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  leeches,  blisters,  and  sorbefacient 
lotions,  with  rest  of  the  parts,  and  an  occasional  purgative.  If  the  accumulation 
of  fluid  is  unusually  great,  an  incision  may  be  made,  and  the  surface  of  the  pouch 
mopped  with  dilute  tincture  of  iodine.  Matter  should  always  be  promptly 
evacuated. 

Anchylosis  of  the  elbow  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  caries,  dislocations  and 
fractures,  and  may  present  itself  in  various  degrees,  from  the  slightest  stiffness 
to  complete  osseous  immobility.  The  forearm  is  generally  bent  nearly  at  a  right 
angle,  but  occasionally  it  is  in  the  straight  position,  thus  rendering  it,  in  great 
measure,  if  not  completely,  useless  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life. 

The  treatment  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  adhesions,  as  to  whether  they 
are  fibrous  or  osseous.  In  the  milder  cases,  the  proper  remedy  is  the  laceration 
of  the  morbid  connections  by  forcible  flexion  and  extension  with  the  aid  of  chlo- 
roform, regular  passive  motion  being  afterwards  maintained  to  prevent  relapse. 
Osseous  union,  if  not  too  strong,  may  be  broken  up  with  the  perforator,  intro- 
duced subcutaneously ;  or,  if  the  operation  foil,  or  is  contra-indicated,  resection 
may  be  employed,  a  Y-shaped  portion  of  bone  being  cut  out  from  the  back  part 
of  the  elbow,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  false  joint 

Sometimes  the  anchylosis  depends  mainly  upon  osseous  adhesions  of  the  ole- 
cranon, the  rest  of  the  articulation  partially  retaining  its  integrity.  In  two  in- 
stances of  this  kind  I  succeeded  in  effecting  excellent  cures  by  forcibly  breaking 
this  process ;  an  operation  which  is  usually  not  difficult  in  recent  cases,  as  the 
osseous  tissues  are  then  always  more  or  less  softened. 

The  elbow-joint  is  sometimes  rendered  useless  by  the  contraction  of  the  brachial 
aponeurosis  and  the  tendon  of  the  two-headed  flexor  muscle,  in  consequence  of 
paralysis,  rheumatism,  or  bums.  The  proper  remedy  consists  in  the  division 
of  the  affected  parts,  the  operation  being  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  brachial  artery,  and  extension  being  afterwards  made  with  an 
angular  splint,  united  by  hinges,  and  worked  by  a  screw.     In  this  manner,  the 
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limb  may  often  be  restored  to  asefiilneBs  in  a  very  short  time,  especiaUy  wheo 
there  is  no  serious  disease  of  the  joint 

3.    AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

Wounds  of  the  shoulder,  of  whatever  character,  must  be  managed  npoa  ike 
same  general  principles  as  similar  injuries  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Sereral 
remarkable  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  arm  and  scapula  were 
suddenly  torn  off  from  the  trunk,  and  yet  the  hemorrhage  was  so  siigbt  as  not 
to  require  the  ligature.  The  cases  of  Cheselden  and  La  Motte  have  become 
classical.  Frightful  and  extensive  as  were  the  woonds,  the  patients  rapidly  reco- 
vered without  an  untoward  symptooL  Although  there  is  generally  no  copious 
bleeding  in  lacerated  wounds,  the  possibility  of  such  an  event,  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  reaction,  should  always  dictate  the  propriety  of  securing  the  principal 
arteries. 

Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  but  more  particularly  of  the  deltoid, 
the  result  generally  of  external  injury,  as  a  blow  or  fall  upon  the  part,  is  some- 
times met  with,  and  often  proves  exceedingly  obstinate,  if  not  irremediable. 
Although  the  affection  is  ordinarily  occasioned  by  direct  injury,  cases  occur  in 
which  it  is  produced  indirectly,  through  force  applied  to  the  elbow  or  hand.  A 
considerable  number  of  cases  have  fallen  under  my  observation  in  which  the 
attack  was  apparently  due  to  the  effects  of  cold. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  paralysis  appears  to  be  the  contusion,  comprea- 
sion,  or  laceration,  or  these  different  lesions  combined,  of  the  nerves  of  the  affected 
muscles,  and,  doubtless,  also  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  themselves.  Howerer 
this  may  be,  the  muscles,  whose  natural  stimulus  is  thus  cut  off,  soon  fall  into  a 
state  of  atrophy,  becoming  thin  and  flabby,  and  partially,  if  not  oompletely, 
powerless.  By  degrees,  the  morbid  influence  extends  to  the  shoulder-joiot^ 
causing  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  followed  by  morbid  adhenoiis 
between  the  contiguous  surfaces,  and  eventually,  in  many  instances,  by  co«q>l«t6 
anchylosis.  The  sensibility  of  the  part  is  often,  though  not  always  neeessarfly, 
much  impaired,  and  the  patient  usually  experiences  fixed  or  darting  pains*  re> 
sembling  those  of  rheumatism.  The  paralysis  may  be  limited  to  the  deltoid,  or 
it  may  affect,  either  simultaneously  or  snccessively,  the  other  muscles  of  ik^ 
shoulder,  as  well  as  some  of  those  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  followed  by  a  cold 
and  withered  condition  of  the  entire  limb.  The  general  health  is  usually 
what  impaired  ;  occasionally  very  much. 

The  prognosis  is  variable.     In  the  milder  cases,  the  parts,  under  jadido 
management,  usually  recover  in  from  three  to  eight  weeks,  whereas,  in  tlie 
severe  ones,  very  little  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  th^peutlc  measaita  ai 
any  kind. 

The  treatment  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  must,  ia  the  fint 
instance,  be  conducted  upon  strictly  antiphlogistic  principles ;  by  rest^  leadMSv 
and  soothing  applications,  as  weak  solutions  of  lead  and  opium,  spiritnoaa 
lotions,  or  arnica  and  laudanum,  with  a  view  of  subduing  the  inflanunatioB  wMeh 
must  necessarily  follow  whenever  the  disease  is  of  traumatic  origin.  Sabee- 
quently  our  main  reliance  must  be  upon  the  hot  and  cold  douches,  firictiooi^ 
stimulating  liniments,  passive  motion  of  the  shoulder-joint,  shampooing  of  Um 
muscles,  and  electricity.  The  general  health  must  not  be  neglected.  Ia  aioct 
cases,  the  patient  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  course  of  tonics,  altcranta^ 
change  of  air,  and  sea-bathing.  In  obstinate  cases  I  have  sonieiimea  deriwd 
marked  relief  fh)m  the  repeated  application  of  a  blister. 

Anchylosis  of  the  shoulder-joint  may  be  caused  by  injury,  or  by  want  of  an 
in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  its  muscles,  eventuating  in  eflnsion  of  plastic 
matter.  Such  cases  generally  admit  of  cure,  simply  by  breaking  ap  the  nofttd 
adhesions  under  chloroform,  and  then  instituting  a  regular  system  of  paasiva 
motion,  aided  by  the  use  of  the  douche,  sorbeflBtcient  liniments,  and  dry  mctioa. 
When  the  anchylosis  is  osseous  and  not  too  extensive  or  old,  an  effolft  muf  ba 
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made  to  destroj  the  connectiona  witli  the  perforator  employed  sabcutaneoDsly ; 
or,  this  failing,  resection  ma;  be  performed. 

Ii^ury  and  rhenmatiBm  of  the  Bhoulder-joint  are  BometimeR  followed  by  con- 
traction of  the  soft  parts  in  its  Ticinity,  Berionsly  interfering  with  the  restoration 
of  its  faactions.  Pasaive  motion  will  do  much  for  snch  casea,  and  the  knife  can 
only  be  required  when  there  is  marked  shortening  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  pinion- 
ing the  arm  to  the  aide.  In  making  the  section  of  the  muscle,  regard  musl  be 
had  to  the  safety  of  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves. 

In  consequence  of  bums  and  scalds  gicing  rise  to  vicious  cicatrices,  the  arm 
is  sometimes  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  thus  restricting  the  movements  of 
the  shoulder-joint,  and  rendering  the  limb  in  great  degree  useless.  Unless  the 
attachments  are  very  broad  and  extensire,  a  very  simple  operation,  consisting  in 
the  diviaiou  of  the  fibrous  or  cutaneous  bands,  will  generally  suffice  to  afford 
relief,  especially  if  care  be  taken  during  the  healing  process  to  keep  the  arm 
away  IVom  the  trunk.  Occaaionslly  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  Md  the  cure 
by  the  division  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  pectoral  mnscle. 

Various  kinds  of  tumors,  benign  and  malignant,  solid  and  fluid,  are  liable  to 
form  Dpon  or  aronnd  the  shoulder,  commencing  either  in  the  soft  structures,  in 
the  joint,  or  in  the  bones,  especially  the  scapula  and  humerus.  Of  the  benign 
growths  liable  to  appear  here  the  most  common  are  the  fatty,  fibroid,  and  encbon- 
dromatoua,  all  of  which  arc  capable  of  attaining  a  great  balk ;  they  are  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  the  tardiness  of  their  development,  and  by  the  fact  that  they 
generally  occasion  no  other  inconvenience  than  what  results  from  their  iveight 
and  size.  Erectile  tumors  are  always  easily 
recognized  by  their  history,  color,  and  con-  Fig.  70B. 

•ialence.  They  are  situated  either  in  the 
skin,  or  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  purely  venous  structure, 
though  sometimes  they  are  decidedly  anen- 
rismal. 

The  annexed  sketch,  fig.  108,  represents 
,  an  enormous  enchondroraa  of  the  leit 
shoulder  of  an  elderly  woman,  of  Corinth, 
Mississippi.  It  was  twenty-seven  inches  in 
length,  and  was  estimated  to  weigh  upwards 
of  fifty  pounds.  The  drawing  was  kindly 
sent  to  me  by  Dr.  R  H.  Brown,  of  the 
army.  The  growth  bad  begun  six  years 
previously  in  consequence  of  a  severe  blow. 

In  a  case  of  cartilaginous  tumor  under 
my  observation  last  winter,  in  a  man  twenty- 
six  years  old,  the  mass  occupied  the  right 

shoulder,  and  involved  the  whole  scapula         Bn(bondr»m>ortb«)i>iiaMeriBdkriB. 
and  nearly  the  upper  half  of  the  bumema, 

along  with  the  outer  extremity  of  the  clavicle.  It  was  of  very  irregular  shape,  and 
of  almost  bony  hardness,  measuring  forty-five  inches  in  circumference  at  its  base, 
and  weighing,  as  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Bigelow  after  death,  thirty-one  pounds. 
It  bad  been  first  noticed  about  six  years  previously,  as  a  small  tumor  upon  the 
back  of  the  scapula.  The  man's  general  health  had  remained  excellent  until 
within  a  short  time  of  his  death.  The  sise  of  the  ttimor  had  more  than  doubled 
itself  during  the  last  twtilve  months  of  his  life. 

This  tnmor  might,  doubtless,  have  been  removed  before  it  had  acqatred  its 
great  bulk.  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  who  dissected  the  man  after  death,  states  that 
it  was  easily  separated  from  the  walla  of  the  chest,  and  that  the  subclavian 
vessels  and  nerves  ran  along  its  surface,  but  were  not  imbedded  in  it.  A  section 
of  the  mass,  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  C,  Warren,  of  Boston,  exhibited  all  the 
cbaracterifltic  features  of  the  enchoudromatons  formation. 

Of  malignant  tumors  almost  the  only  one  liable  to  occur  here  is  the  encepho' 
laid,  which  may  take  its  rise  either  in  the  cellular  tissue,  or,  aa  is  more  commonly 
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the  case,  in  the  scapula,  hamerns,  or  clayicle.  It  is  characterised  bj  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth,  its  soft,  semi-elastic  consistence,  its  deceptive  sense  of  fluctoatioa, 
and  its  great  bulk.  Enlargement  of  the  subcutaneous  veins  is  generally  a  pro- 
minent phenomenon. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  tumors  no  definite  mles  can  be  laid  down. 
When  situated  superficially,  they  should  be  extirpated  in  the  usual  manner ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  they  involve  the  osseous  structure,  excision,  or  amputation  will 
be  required,  and  the  sooner  the  operation  is  performed  the  better  for  the  patient 
and  the  surgeon. 

4.    AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  AXILLA. 

The  axilla  is  liable  to  wounds,  inflammation,  abscess,  tuberculosis  of  the 
lymphatic  ganglions,  encysted  tumors,  and  malignant  disease,  especially  encepha- 
loid  and  scirrhns.  Aneurism  may  also  occur  here,  but  as  this  disease  baa  been 
described  elsewhere,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  was  then  said. 

Wounds  in  this  situation  acquire  their  chief  importance  fh)m  their  inrohrement 
of  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves.  They  may  be  of  various  kinds,  as  incised^ 
lacerated,  punctured,  or  gunshot,  and  must  be  treated  upon  the  same  general 
principles  as  similar  injuries  in  other  regions.  Bleeding  fW>m  the  axillary  artery 
must  be  checked  with  the  ligature,  applied  both  to  the  cardiac  and  distal  side  ot 
the  vessel,  thoroughly  exposed  for  the  purpose,  the  wound  serving  as  a  guide  to 
the  knife.  A  good  deal  of  embarrassment  frequently  attends  the  operation  on 
account  of  the  infiltrated  and  discolored  condition  of  the  areolar  tissue,  which, 
from  its  great  laxity,  admits  of  the  ready  diffusion  of  the  blood.  The  subclavian 
artery  should  never  be  tied  for  such  an  accident 

It  is  not  often  that  the  division  of  the  axillary  artery  is  followed  by  gangrene 
of  the  hand,  but  such  an  occurrence  will  be  very  likely  to  ensue  when  tiie  lerioa 
coexists  With  a  wound  of  the  axillary  rein,  or  of  some  of  the  principal  nerves 
of  the  limb.  In  the  latter  event,  indeed,  mortification  may  arise  without  any 
injury  whatever  of  the  vessels. 

Wounds  of  the  axilla,  from  their  pecnliar  valve-like  shape,  and  the  movements 
of  the  shoulder,  are  occasionally  followed  by  emphysema,  even  when  there  is  do 
injury  of  the  lung.  As  such  a  phenomenon  might  cause  great  alarm  in  the  mind 
of  an  ignorant  surgeon,  it  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  posaiUe  con* 
tingencies  of  a  traumatic  lesion  in  this  situation. 

The  cicatrization  of  wounds  of  the  axilla  will  be  materially  expedited,  if,  after 
their  edges  have  been  properly  drawn  together,  the  arm  be  carefuUy  ihstened  to 
the  side,  so  as  to  insure  perfect  quietude  to  the  parts. 

Inflammation,  of  a  common,  phlegmonous,  or  erysipelatous  diaraeter,  aot 
unfreqnently  makes  its  appearance  in  the  axilla,  and  is  liable  to  eause  great 
suffering,  besides  occasionally  terminating  in  extensive  abeoesees.  TerriUe 
attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  attended  with  &ta]  rraaHSv 
sometimes  follow  the  absorption  of  poison,  such,  for  example,  as  that  received  in 
dissecting.  The  virus  appears  to  be  arrested  in  these  bodice,  which,  ia  coase* 
quence,  soon  become  swollen,  tender,  and  exquisitely  painful,  the  tumdbctioii 
generally  rapidly  spreading  over  the  whole  limb,  and  occasionaUy  even  over  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  trunk. 

Acute  abscesses  of  the  axilla  are  sufficiently  common*  The  matter  may  be 
confined  entirely  to  the  areolar  tissue,  or  it  may  at  the  same  time  be  dlKemioaled 
through  the  lymphatic  ganglions.  When  the  suppuration  is  al  all  profh«e,  the 
fluid  may  burrow  freely  among  the  surrounding  part^a,  passing,  perhaps,  fofwarto 
beneath  the  pectoral  muscles,  backwards  under  the  scapula,  up  into  the  neck,  or 
even  into  the  anterior  mediastinum,  although  such  an  event  mast  necemarily  he 
very  uncommon,  and  should  always  be  guarded  against  by  a  timely  oatlet  (br  the 
pent-up  fluid.  In  performing  the  operation,  the  surgeon  must  not  loee  sight  of 
the  close  proximity  of  the  axillary  vessels,  otherwise  he  might  produce  a  M^itfhl, 
if  not  fatal,  hemorrhage.  The  most  prudent  plan  will  be,  unless  the  matter  ift 
very  superficial,  first  to  incise  the  skin,  and  then  to  divide  the  tiesoes,  layer  alter 
layer,  with  the  Imife,  guided  by  the  grooved  director 
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Chronic  abscesses  of  the  axilla  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  especially  in  young, 
Btrmnoos  subjects,  the  matter,  which  is  often  very  abundant,  evidently  forming 
in  connection  with  diseased  lymphatic  ganglions.  The  progress  of  the  swelling 
is  generally  very  slow,  and  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  inflammation  are  frequently 
entirely  absent,  although  occasionally  the  skin  over  the  affected  ganglions  is  ab- 
normally hot,  red,  tender,  and  painful  The  pus  is  always  characteristic.  The 
treatment  must  be  by  free  inqsion,  followed  by  sorbefacient  applications,  and  by 
a  course  of  alteratives,  or  alteratives  and  tonics. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  axilla  is  sometimes  met  with, 
generally  as  a  chronic  enlargement,  these  bodies  being  aggregated  together  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  hard,  circumscribed,  nodulated  mass,  easily  distin- 
guishable by  its  history,  its  consistence,  the  absence  of  pain,  and  its  gradual 
tendency  to  suppuration.  It  is  most  commonly  found  in  youDg  subjects,  in  asso- 
ciation with  tuberculosis  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  of  the  lymphatic 
ganglions  of  the  neck  and  supra-clavicular  region.  The  disease  is  tardy  in  its 
progress,  but  the  resulting  tumor  may,  in  time,  acquire  a  very  large  bulk.  The 
general  health,  at  first  unimpaired,  ultimately  suffers,  and  the  patient  may  finally 
fall  into  a  state  of  marasmus,  although,  in  most  cases,  he  will  be  likely  to  make 
a  good  recovery.  The  most  common  cause  of  the  disease  is  cold  acting  upon  a 
debilitated  constitution.  Occasionally  it  is  dependent  upon  caries  of  the  ribs  or 
disorder  of  the  mammary  gland. 

The  treatment  must  be  conducted  upon  general  anti-stromous  principles,  iodine 
and  bichloride  of  mercury  constituting  the  more  important  internal  remedies ; 
leeches,  blisters,  and  sorbefacients  the  most  reliable  topical  ones.  If  matter 
forms,  it  should  be  promptly  evacuated,  disorganized  ganglions  being  destroyed 
with  escharotics.  If  the  disease  proves  intractable,  the  altered  mass  should  be 
extirpated. 

The  encysted  tumor  occasionally  occurs  in  the  axilla ;  generally  as  a  congenital 
affection,  of  a  rounded,  semi-globular  form,  soft,  fluctuating,  free  from  pain,  and 
filled  with  a  watery,  coagulable  fluid.  An  interesting  case  of  this  kind,  in  a 
stout  and  otherwise  healthy  child,  six  months  of  age,  was  sent  to  my  clinic  at 
the  Jefferson  College  in  1861,  by  Dr.  Conry,  of  Manayunk.  The  sac,  which 
contained  about  four  ounces  of  limpid  serum,  was  laid  freely  open,  and  its  inner 
surface  thoroughly  mopped  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodine.  The  operation  was 
followed  by  a  speedy  cure. 

Malignant  growths  of  the  axilla,  as  primary  affections,  are  most  common  in 
elderly  subjects,  and  the  form  in  which  they  usually  appear  is  that  of  encephaldd, 
commencing  as  a  small,  nodulated  tumor,  which  often,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  acquires  an  immense  bulk.  The  mass  feels  hard,  or  hard  at  one  place, 
and  soft  at  another,  and,  although  movable  at  first,  soon  becomes  firmly  fixed  in 
its  position,  filling  up  completely  the  hollow  between  the  arm  and  the  chest  The 
subcutaneous  veins  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  the  morbid  mass  at  length 
breaks  and  gives  way,  forming  a  fungous,  bleeding  ulcer,  the  seat  of  a  more  or 
less  copious,  fetid  discharge.  The  general  health,  in  the  meantime,  is  greatly 
impaired,  the  corresponding  limb  is  stiff  and  oedematous,  and  the  system  is  racked 
with  pain.  Death  usually  occurs  in  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months.  Mr. 
Butcher,  of  Dublin,  has  described  two  cases  of  enormous  encephaloid  tumors  of 
the  axilla,  in  both  of  which  the  pleuritic  cavity  on  the  affected  side  contained  at 
least  a  gallon  of  watery  fluid. 

Scirrhus  of  the  axilla  is  generally  the  result  of  secondary  involvement  in  con- 
coction with  carcinoma  of  the  breast ;  as  an  independent  disease,  it  is  very  un- 
common. The  tumor,  which  sometimes  acquires  a  large  bulk,  as  in  fig.  709,  from 
Erichsen,  usually  extends  further  down  the  chest  than  in  encephaloid,  and  is 
always  the  seat  of  sharp,  lancinating  pain,  which,  together  with  its  history,  form, 
and  consistence,  and  the  absence  of  enlargement  of  the  subcutaneous  veins, 
serves  to  distinguish  it  from  soft  cancer. 

The  only  remedy  for  these  diseases  is  extirpation.  The  operation,  however, 
besides  affording  the  merest  temporary  relief,  is  one  of  great  delicacy,  from  the 
tact  that  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves  are  often  involved  in  the  morbid  mass. 
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Fig.  709.  In  performing  operations  upon  the 

Axillary  region,  special  cue  must  bo 
taken  not  to  wound  the  azillitry  tcId, 
inaemuch  as  ench  an  accident  might  be 
followed  b;  fatal  consequences  from 
the  introduction  of  air,  as  happened  to 
DapuTtren,  Wattmann,  John  C.  War- 
ren, Clemont,  and  others. 

Great  uncertaintf  often  prevails  re- 
garding the  diagnoaig  of  the  affections 
in  this  situation.  Thus,  for  example, 
surgeons  have  occasionally  raistttken 
an  aneurism  of  the  axillary  artery  for 
an  abscess.  Ferrand,  Desanlt.  Da- 
pnytren,  and  Syme,  each  committed 
an  error  of  this  kind,  followed  id  til, 
except  the  latter,  by  death.  On  the 
other  bond,  &  solid  tumor  may  be  con- 
founded wiUi  an  aneurism.  Pelletan 
and  Nicoll  each  ligated  the  sabcla- 
Tian  artery  in  a  case  of  encepbaloid 
under  the  snpposition  that  the  malady 
was  aneurism.  Both  patients  perished. 
Such  blasders — for  this  is  the  mildest 
term  that  can  be  applied  to  then — 
should  servo  to  pot  surgeons  upon 
Bcirrhni  of  ibe  ■lUia.  their  guard  in  reference  to  the  diagao- 

sis  of  diseases  of  the  axillary  region. 

5.    BANDAQES  FOB  THB  BUPEBIOR  EXTREMITr. 

Bandaging  of  the  fingers  is  a  very  nice  operation ;  it  is  particnlariy  called  for 
in  inflammation  after  fractures  of  the  radios  and  ulna,  and  in  case  of  bums  aad 


scalds,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  adhesions.     The  roller  shonkl  be  fK^m 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  width,  and  should  be  carried  op,  by  citcv- 
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Ur  tad  reversed  tnniB,  ae  br  as  the  root  o(  each  member,  when  the  extremity 
should  be  Btretched  acro&s  the  back  or  the  hand,  which,  when  all  the  fingers  are 
enreloped,  should  be  aurrounded  with  a  broad  bandage,  estending  from  the 
knncklea  a  short  distance  beyond  the  wrist,  as  exhibited  in  tg.  710. 

For  retaining  dressings  upon  the  hand,  the  bandage  represented  in  fig.  711  is 
Qsnally  employed.  It  consists  of  a  roller,  an  inch  in  width,  and  several  yards  in 
length,  carried,  first,  round  the  wrist,  and  afterwards  across  the  carpus,  in  front 
and  behind,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  embrace  the  root  of  each  finger, 

The  most  suitable  bandage  for  theybrearm  and  amt  is  the  ordinary  roller,  fig. 
112.  The  application,  •commenced  at  the  fingers,  is  grBdually  continued  up  the 
limb  as  far  as  the  elbow,  and  thence  up  as  high  as  tbe  axilla,  where  the  end  is 
CautoBed  witb  a  pin.     Sometimes,  as  when  it  is  desired  to  secure  the  arm  to  the 
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aide,  the  bandage  may  be  carried  horizontally  round  the  trunk.  The  hollow  of 
the  hand  may,  if  necessary,  be  filled  up  with  cotton,  lint,  or  old  muslin.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  in  cariying  the  bandage  round  the  elbow,  otherwise  it  will  be 
apt  to  lose  its  hold  or  to  produce  undue  compression.  The  nsual  length  of  the 
roller  for  the  upper  extremity  is  fh)m  six  to  eight  yards,  its  width  being  about 
two  Inches  and  a  quarter.  In  cases  of  fractures  and  other  injuries,  likely  to  be 
followed  by  severe  swelling  of  the  hand,  the 
thumb  and  fingers  should  be  put  up  in  sepa-  Fig.  714. 

rate  bandages. 

For  confining  dressings  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds,  abscesses,  and  other  affections  of  the 
axilla,  the  most  simple  and  efficient  contri- 
vance that  can  be  used  is  a  large  handker- 
chief,  folded  cornerwise,   the  centre   being 

Pig.  713. 
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placed  under  the  arm,  and  the  ends,  crossed  over  the  shoulder,  carried  round  the 
chest,  and  tied  under  ^c  opposite  axilla,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  713. 
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The  spica  bandage  for  the  shoulder  and  the  ufiper  part  of  the  arm,  represented 
in  fig.  714,  consists  of  a  roller  from  eight  to  ten  yards  in  leng^  bj  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  width,  with  compresses  for  ^e  axilla  of  the  affected  side.  Lemyiog 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  of  the  end  of  the  bandage  pendent  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  arm,  the  application  is  commenced  by  several  spiral  and  revereed  turns 
round  the  limb,  passing  from  its  outer  towards  its  inner  surfiace.  The  b«Miage 
is  then  carried  up  over  the  outer  aspect  of  the  shoulder,  obliqoelj  across  the 
anterior  part  of  the  chest,  to  the  axilla  of  the  sound  side,  and  thence  across  tht 
back  to  the  affected  shoulder.  In  this  manner  one  turn  after  another  is  made, 
each  succeeding  one  partially  overlapping  the  preceding  one,  until  the  roller  is 
consumed,  when  the  initial  extremity  at  the  back  part  of  the  limb  is  brought 
round  under  the  axilla,  and  thence  over  the  front  of  the  shoulder  and  round  the 
back  of  the  neck  to  the  sound  side,  where  it  is  secured  by  a  pin. 

SECT.  II. — INFERIOR  EXTREMITY. 
1.    AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  FOOT  AND  T0E& 

The  foot  and  toes,  like  the  hand  and  fingers,  are  liable  to  Tarious  affections, 
either  congenital  or  acquired.  Among  the  former  are  supernumerary,  webbed, 
and  hypertropbied  toes,  flat-foot,  and  club-foot ;  among  the  latter,  ooms,  btmionst 
podelkoma,  pododjnia,  and  certain  diseases  of  the  toes. 

CONGENITAL  AND  OTHER  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  TOES. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  we  meet  with  congenital  absence  of  the  toes ; 
numerary  toes,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  very  uncommon,  the  additional 
being  usually  connected  with  the  large  toe,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  shape, 
but  does  not  equal  in  bulk.  The  anomaly  sometimes  occurs  on  both  feet^aad 
cases  are  met  with  where  it  coexists  with  an  additional  thumb.  The  supers 
numerary  member  is  not  only  unseemly,  but,  by  increasing  the  width  of  the  foot, 
may  seriously  interfere  with  the  patient's  comfort  and  convenience.  Hence,  it 
should  always  be  removed  soon  after  birth.  The  operation  is  very  simple,  the 
only  care  required  being  to  take  away  the  whole  of  the  anomalons  toe,  and  to 
leave  a  sufficient  amount  of  integument  to  afford  a  good  covering  for  the  exposed 
surface. 

A  webbed  condition  of  the  toes  is  uncommon,  and  rarely  affects  more  than  two 
or  three  of  these  pieces.  I  have  seen  only  two  cases  in  which  all  the  toes  were 
thus  united.     The  remedy  is  the  same  as  for  webbed  fingers. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  toes  is  still  more  uncommon  than  hypertrophy  of  the  finfrrrL 
It  is  usually  congenital,  and  the  affected  parts  may  acquire  a  very  large  bulk, 
thus  greatly  interfering  with  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  fboC    The 

.   Fig.  715.  Pig.  71S. 


Deformtty  of  the  Moond  toe.  Derormltj  of  the  grvM  toe  from  \m$mmMmi3^m  of  ito 

BietMareo-phAlmB^eal  Joint 

proper  remedy  is  removal  of  the  offending  structures,  as  it  would  be  worve  thtti 
useless  to  waste  time  upon  compression  and  other  sorbetacieiit  means. 
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Deformity  of  the  toes  occasionally  arises  ffom  the  effects  of  rheamatism,  fVom 
paralysis,  or  from  the  wearing  of  a  tight  shoe,  causing  them  to  project  in  an  un- 
seemly and  inconvenient  manner,  either  above  or  below  the  natural  level,  as  in 
fig.  7 15,  or  producing  an  incurvated,  claw-like  appearance.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  distortion  is  a  contraction  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles,  which  should 
accordingly  be  divided,  as  they  pftss  beneath  the  first  phalanx,  by  subcutaneous 
section,  the  faulty  toes  being  afterwiurds  treated  in  the  extended  posture  by  splint 
and  bandage,  until  they  are  completely  straight  When  the  great  toe  is  mainly 
involved,  as  generally  happens  when  the  affection  is  induced  by  paralysis,  or  by 
inflammation  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint,  as  in  fig.  716,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  divide  the  long  flexor  in  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  but,  in  doing  this,  proper  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  knife  close  to  the  affected  tendon,  made  previously  as 
tense  as  possible,  otherwise  the  internal  plantar  artery  might  suffer. 

CORNS. 

Corns  consist  in  an  indurated  and  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  cuticle, 
caused  by  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  superficial  portion  of  the  dermis,  and 
a  consequent  effusion  of  lymph.  They  affect  different  part«  of  the  toes  and  feet, 
and  are  generally  produced  by  wearing  tight  shoes  and  boots,  whereby  these 
organs  are  habitually  compressed  and  even  forced  out  of  their  normal  position. 
A  short,  tight  stocking  occasionally  produces  a  similar  result.  Corns  are  very 
variable  in  regard  to  their  size,  form,  and  cousistence.  They  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished into  hard  and  soft. 

Hard  corns  are  dry,  scaly,  insensible  callosities,  occurring  mostly  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  toes,  opposite  the  middle  joints.  All  these  structures  are  occa- 
sionally affected,  but  the  great  and  little  toes  suffer  much  more  frequently  than 
any  of  the  rest.  These  bodies  are  met  with  also  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  in  the 
hollow  or  arch,  and  on  the  under  part  of  the  heel.  Occasionally  a  very  hard 
com  is  found  under  the  nail  of  the  big  toe,  or  between  the  nail  and  the  fleshy 
flap  of  the  toe. 

A  hard  com,  when  fully  developed,  is  lamellated,  firmer  at  the  centre  than  at 
the  periphery,  and  furnished  with  a  kind  of  nucleus,  of  a  whitish,  homy  appear- 
ance, not  unlike  the  eye  of  a  fowl.  A  small,  but  distinct  burse,  containing  a 
minute  quantity  of  serous  fluid,  and  sometimes  a  drop  of  blood,  is  almost  always 
interposed  between  it  and  the  dermis.  The  hard  com  frequently  consists  of  three 
or  four  layers;  it  is  commonly  of  a  circular  shape,  is  either  fixed  or  movable, 
and  varies  in  size  from  the  head  of  a  pin  to  that  of  a  dime.  In  many  cases  it 
has  a  kind  of  radiated  root 

The  hard  corn,  from  a  continuance  of  the  pressure  by  which  it  is  produced, 
becomes  gradually  a  source  of  pain  and  tenderness,  which  are  much  increased  by 
exercise,  and  are  often  accompanied  by  heat  and  swelling  of  the  whole  foot  In 
time  the  burse  under  the  homy  cuticle  .inflames,  and  pours  out  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  fluid,  which  distends  the  sac,  and  thus  greatly  aggravates  the  suffering. 
When  matter  forms,  the  pain  becomes  excruciating,  the  slightest  touch  is  intol- 
erable, and  the  patient  is  unable  to  use  the  limb.  In  such  cases  the  lymphatic 
vessels  are  sometimes  inflamed  as  high  up  as  the  groin. 

Soji  corns  are  always  situated  between  the  toes,  usually  opposite  a  joint  or  at 
their  angle  of  union,  and  derive  their  characteristic  feature  f^om  being  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  moisture,  from  the  perspiration  which  collects  between  these  parts ; 
they  are  usually  superficial,  and  are  produced  by  wearing  very  narrow-soled 
shoes,  by  which  the  toes  are  habitually  squeezed  together,  bent  at  their  articu- 
lations, or  forced  over  or  under  each  other.  For  this  reason  ladies  are  more 
subject  to  this  variety  of  com  than  men  or  the  poorer  classes  of  females.  The 
soft  com  is  of  a  circular  or  oval  figure,  of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  grayish  color, 
with  a  radiated  or  horny-looking  nucleus,  and  seldom  larger  than  a  split-pea  or 
half  a  dime.  Occasionally  it  is  broad,  oblong,  flat,  and  of  a  dark  color,  fi*om 
the  presence  of  extravasated  blood.  In  some  instances,  especially  in  old  people 
and  in  cases  of  long  standing,  the  com  is  very  hard  at  the  centre,  has  a  small 
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synovia)  bnree,  and  consista  of  several  diBtinct  layers.  From  being  ootutuitly 
compressed,  it  is  very  painful,  and  remarkably  prone  to  inflammation,  suppura- 
tion, and  even  ulceration. 

'  The  Ireaimenl  of  corns  consists  in  scraping  away  the  thickened  cnticle.  and 
lightly  touching  tliem  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  tincture  of  iodine,  which  may  be 
repeated  occasionally  until  the  cnre  is  completed.  This  may  be  greatly  expe- 
dited by  washing  the  feet  night  and  morning  witb  cold  water  and  aoap,  end 
afterwards  rubbing  them  well  with  a  soft,  dry  towel  The  shoe,  which  shoakl 
have  a  low,  broad  heel,  should  be  accurately  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  limb, 
and  all  undue  pressure  carefully  avoided,  even  from  the  seam  of  the  stocking. 
When  the  toes  are  mnch  deformed,  or  iucnrvated,  they  are  to  be  kept  apart  by 
pledgets  of  lint,  a  piece  of  soft  sponge,  or  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  pMsed  from 
one  to  the  other.  When  this  cannot  be  done  from  their  fixed  position,  ampat«tJoB 
may  become  necessary.  In  some  instances  it  is  useful  to  make  the  patient  wear 
a  stocking  constructed  on  the  principle  of  a  glove,  each  of  these  oi^ns  having  a 
separate  stall.     A  shoe  made  of  buckskin  or  cloth  sometimes  affords  great  relief. 

When  corns  are  very  tender,  they  should  be  ^quently  scraped  witb  a  Uunt 
knife,  and  kept  constantly  covered  with  a  piece  of  soap  plaster,  or  a  bit  of  linei 
spread  witb  simple  cerate  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  bard  and  dry.  la 
some  instances  the  pressure  may  be  warded  off  by  letting  the  com  pngect 
tbroogh  a  hole  in  tho  plaster,  which  ought  then  to  be  very  thick,  or  codsuu  uf 
several  layers.  When  the  com  is  seated  in  tbe  sole  of  the  foot,  and  this  treat- 
ment is  employed,  it  must  be  first  covered  with  a  piece  of  adhesive  plasier, 
otherwise  the  weight  of  the  body  will  cause  the  flesh  to  bulge  into  the  opening, 
and  thus  produce  severe  pain  in  walking.  Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  cut  a 
hole  tn  the  boot  or  shoe,  or  to  wear  a  felt  sole  with  a  hole  in  it,  to  protect  itw 
com  from  pressure  and  friction.  All  these  means,  however,  an  merely  paJUative. 
and,  when  they  fail,  nothing  short  of  complete  eradication  will  answer.  Tbe 
operation,  which  is  seldom  painful,  is  performed  with  a  small  aarrow-pointed 
scalpel  and  pair  of  forceps,  care  being'  taken  not  to  injnre  the  sensitive  •kin 
beneath,  aud  to  sotlen  the  corn  by  previous  immersion  in  warm  vrater.  Wben 
an  abscess  forms,  it  should  be  opened  as  speedily  as  possible,  after  which  the 
offending  part  may  be  removed,  or  this  may  be  postponed  to  another  day.  Some- 
times the  matter  escapes  by  ulceration,  leaving  a  fistulous  sore  with  thick,  invgo- 
lar  edges,  and  constantly  bathed  with  a  thin,  ichorons  fluid.  In  such  »  can 
nitrate  of  silver  constitutes  the  best  remedy. 

When  corns  are  inflamed,  they  cannot  bo  treated  with  too  tnucb  care,  aince, 
if  neglected,  they  may  give  rise  to  serious  mischieC  The  foot  should  be  kept 
perfectly  at  rest,  and  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  resort  to  teecbee  and  medicated 
fomentations.  The  knife  should  be  used  most  cautiously.  Several  instance* 
have  fallen  under  my  observation  in  which  the  cutting  of  an  inflamed  corn  was 
followed  by  violent  erysipelas  and  mortification ;  and  numerous  caaes  are  re> 
corded  in  which  these  diseases,  thus  occasioned,  have  caused  death. 


A  bunion  is  a  com  on  a  large  scale,  cansH  In 
a  similar  manner,  having  a  similar  Btmrtnre,  and 
requiring  a  similar  treatment.  It  coaaisls  in  a 
thickening  and  indnration  of  the  common  laiegn- 
ment  over  the  first  metatarso-phalaofn-a)  joint, 
accompanied  by  a  malposition  of  the  grcAl  toe, 
which  is  usually  forced  inwards,  Htber  a^ott. 
over,  or  under  the  adjoining  one.  thos  ucvamoBing 
a  sharp,  angular  projection  or  the  nnttide  oT  tbn 
articulation.  These  appearances  are  vtU  shown 
in  fig.  711,  from  a  female  patient.  The  wboff 
difficulty  is  originally  dependent  upon  thv  wMiiag 
of  a  abort,  narrow-soled,  higfa-faeeled  boot,  tqr 
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which  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  ia  throwD  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot 
in  progresBion.  A  eimilar  tamar  sometimes  forms  over  the  lirst  joint  of  the  little 
toe.  Uercditary  malformation,  preternatural  laxity  of  the  ligaments,  and  a 
gouty  or  rheamatic  Btat«  of  the  ayetcm,  may  be  mentioned  as  so  many  predis- 
posing causes  of  the  complaint. 

The  caticle,  when  the  disease  is  somewhat  advanced,  is  thick,  scaly,  or  lamcl- 
Iftted,  bard,  brawny,  and,  at  times,  studded  with  superficial  corns ;  the  subjacent 
burse,  which  ia  often  of  large  size,  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  synovia  ; 
and  the  corresponding  joint  of  the  toe  is  always  chronically  inflamed  and  byper- 
trophied,  if  not  partially  anchyloaed.  Exercise  ia  painful,  and  never  fails  to 
aggravate  the  disorder,  not  no&eqneDtly  occasioning  erysipelas  of  the  foot,  and 
abscesa  in  the  sac  of  the  bunion. 

The  treatmeni  is  palliative  and  radical.  The  first  thing  is  to  procure  a  proper 
shoe,  in  order  to  diffuse  the  pressnre  over  the  foot,  instead  of  concentrating  it 
npoB  the  toes.  Fain,  tenderness,  and  inflammation  are  best  relieved  by  rest 
and  elevation,  along  with  leeching,  blistering,  and  cold  water,  medicated  with 
laudanum  and  acetate  of  lead.  If  matter  forms,  an  early  and  free  incision  is 
made  down  to  the  bones. 

The  malposition  of  the  toe  may  generally  be  easily  rectified,  in  the  slighter 
cases,  by  strapping  it,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  a  trough 
of  sole  leather,  carefully  monlded  to  tbe  inner  margin  of  the  foot,  and  laced  to 
the  instep  and  heel  by  appropriate  bands.  By  this  arrangement  the  metatarsus 
is  mado  to  serve  as  a  fulcrunt  keeping  in  check  the  action  of  tbe  adhesive  plaster 
by  which  the  toe  is  gradually  reduced  to  its  natural  situation.  When  the  de- 
formity ia  more  considerable,  reconrse  may  be  had  to 
the  apparatus  of  Mr.  Bigg,  represented  in  Gg.  718.     It  Fig.  71S. 

consists  simply  of  a  delicate  lever  of  steel,  with  an  oval 
ring  in  the  centre,  and  attached  by  a  laced  band  to  the 
instep.  At  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the 
ring  is  on  ordinary  hinge-joint,  allowing  the  articulation 
to  move  freely  in  the  natural  plane,  bat  calculated  to 
oppose  any  lateral  tendency.  The  toe  is  aecnred  to  the 
extremity  of  the  apparatus  by  a  piece  of  webbing.  The 
patient  will  generally  be  able  to  wear  a  shoe  without 
any  difficulty. 

A  radical  cure  may  be  effected  by  excision  of  the  sac, 
but,  unless  the  part  and  system  have  been  well  prepared, 
the  operation  may  prove  dangerous  from  its  liability  to 
be  followed  by  erysipelas.  A  much  safer  plan  is  to 
divide  the  sac  snbcutaneoosly  with  a  delicate  tenotome, 
cutting  it  up  into  numerous  fragments,  and  then  pencil- 
ling  the  surface  of  the  swelling  several  times  a  day  with 

tincture  of  iodine.  I  have  practised  this  method  in  ipp,,„u,  h,  ,1,,  ,„.impni 
nomerous  cases  with  highly  gratifying  results.     Ampu-  or  bnuiuD. 

tatiou  through  the  metatarsal  bone  may  become  neces- 
sary when  the  parts  are  hopelessly  crippled,  and  the  scat  of  constant  suffering. 

INVEBSION  OF  TIIK  NATL  OF  THE  OKEAT  TOE. 

The  big  toe  is  subject  to  the  inversion  of  its  nail,  consisting,  ns  the  name 
implies,  in  an  ingrowing  of  its  edges  into  the  common  integuments.  The  affoctiim 
is  productive  of  severe  suffering,  and  is,  therefore,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
frequency  of  its  occurrence,  deserving  of  particular  attention.  It  is  not  peculiar 
to  tbe  big  toe  nail,  although  it  is  most  common  here,  and  it  is  here,  also,  that  It 
has  been  best  studied.  It  is  most  freqnent  in  young  adnlts,  and  occasionally 
exists  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  Several  eases  have  come  under 
iny  obaervfttion  where  it  began  very  early  in  life,  under  circorastancea  which 
induced  me  to  believe  that  it  might  have  been  hereditary.  Thus,  I  know  two 
instances  where  a  mother  and  two  of  her  children  are  all  afflicted  with  the  disease. 
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The  affection  coDsiets  eesentiBll;  in  a  viciouB  forluKtioD  of  the  nail,  in  conm- 
qnence  of  which  its  edges  become  incorrated,  and  pushed  down  into  tbe  ekin  at 
the  margin  of  the  toe,  which  thus  overlaps  them.  This  oflea  happens  with  the 
hardest  as  well  as  with  the  softest  nail.  Tbe  iacurvatioD  generally  exists  on 
both  sides,  though  rarelj  Id  an  equal  degree,  and  we  sometimes  meet  with  cases 
where  both  tbe  big  toes  are  involved.  When  the  affection  is  fullj  developed,  tbe 
edge  of  tlio  nail  dips  into  the  fiesb  almost  verticall/,  leaving  a  well-marked  gutter 
upon  the  removal  of  the  offending  part  Long,  however,  before  it  has  attained 
this  height,  it  becomes  a  source  of  severe  suffering,  on  account  of  the  precsnre 
which  it  exerts  upon  the  soft  structures  at  tbe  side  of  tbe  toe,  which  at  first  inflame 
and  swell,  and  afterwards  ulcerate,  tbe  sore  dischai^ing  a  foni,  fetid  flaid,  and 
being  usually  covered  with  tender,  fnngons  grannlatlona.  In  some  cases,  the 
inflammation  involves  nearly  tbe  whole  toe,  which  is  then  proportionately  painful, 
and  thas  greatly  augments  the  distress ;  so  that,  at  length,  tie  patient  is  in  con- 
stant misery,  and  hardly  able  to  wear  a  shoe  or  take  any  exercise.  The  habitual 
use  of  a  tight,  narrow  shoe,  causing  severe  lateral  pressure,  no  doubt  often  coB- 
tribates  to  the  prodaction  of  this  affection,  but  most  commonly  it  arises  fW>m  the 
vicious  manner  in  which  the  nail  is  cut  down  at  the  edges,  thereby  allowing  the 
thickened  and  indurated  integument  to  rise  above  the  level  of  tbe  nail,  which 
always  grows  more  slowly  than  the  other  structures,  in  which,  consequently,  it  is 
ultimately  buried.  Once  formed,  it  is  extremely  difflcult  to  get  rid  of  it  Great 
convexity  of  the  nail  no  doubt  acts  as  a  powerful  predisponent. 

TariouB  methods  of  treatment  have  been  suggested  for  the  core  of  thia  affection, 
most  of  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  even  as  palliatives.  Paring  the  inrerted 
portion  of  the  nail  oceaaionaily  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  removing  the  callous 
skin  by  its  side,  will  always  afford  marked  relief,  and  may,  if  steadily  perfisted 
in,  sometimes  eradicate  the  evil,  but,  in  general,  it  will  soon  return,  and  ntti' 
mately  call  for  more  decisive  procednre.  Scrapiug  the  back  of  the  nail,  so  much 
lauded  by  some  surgeons,  is  commonly  useless,  as  it  is  hardly  productiTe  even 
of  transient  comfort.  Dr.  Robert  Campbell,  of 
Fig.  719.  Oeoi^ia,  recommends  systematic  compression  with  a 

small  compress  and  roller,  but  the  operation,  witbont 
being  by  any  means  fi^e  from  pain,  is  tronUeaotiw 
and  tedious,  from  six  to  eight  weeks  being  reqnirecl  to 
effect  a  cnre,  and  even  then  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  per- 
manent When  the  affection  is  fiilly  formed,  and  the 
patient's  time  is  valuable,  tbe  best  plan  is  at  onee  to 
excise  tbe  offending  portion  of  tbe  nail,  cblorofatTS 
being  given  to  prevent  suffering,  which  will  otherwise 
be  excessive.  With  a  stoat,  narrow,  and  very  sharp 
scalpel,  the  nail  is  divided  through  its  whole  length,  as 
seen  in  fig.  T19,  down  almost  to  the  bone,  on  a  tia* 
with  the  incurvated  edge,  whidi  is  then  rapidly  de> 
tacbed,  root  and  all  being  embraced  in  the  disse^tioiL 
Very  little  bleeding  ordinarily  attends  the  opersttea, 
which  is  over  in  a  few  seconds.  Warm  wster-dmaiBg 
is  applied,  and  tbe  foot  is  kept  at  rest  nntU  tbe  woond 
is  measurably  bealed.  i  generally  excise  both 
margins  at  tbe  same  time.  By  this  procedure,  a  larfce 
portion  of  the  nail  is  left  for  the  protection  of  tbe  loe, 
and  a  radical  cnre  is  effrcted.  Everything  el«e  ti 
BidriaDofiiitECMduM-Mii.  merely  palliative,  tbe  patient  being  at  last  oUlged. 
perhaps  after  long  suffering,  to  submit  to  the  knlfr. 
The  barbarous  practice,  formerly  so  fashionable,  of  removing  tbe  entire  uul  ftM* 
the  relief  of  this  affection  cannot  be  too  much  Dondemned. 
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SX0BT0SI8  OF  THE  GREAT  TOE. 

The  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  as  seen  in  fig.  720,  ia  sometimes  the  seat  of 
an  exostosis,  so  large  as  to  cause  serioos  inconvenience  and  pain  in  walking.     It 
may  appear  at  varions  points  of  the  bone,  but  generally  it  is 
seated  on  its  upper  surface,  partly  under  the  nail,  which,  in  Fig.  720. 

time,  it  lifts  np  and  partially  destroys  by  ulceration.     Its  form 
is  spherical  or  pyramidal,  and  in  size  it  varies  from  that  of  a 
millet  seed  to  that  of  a  hazelnut,  its  structure  and  consistence 
resembling    those  of   the   natural   osseous    tissue.     Arising 
generally  without  any  assignable  cause,  its  origin  is  usually 
ascribed  to  a  blow,  or  to  the  pressure  of  a  tight  shoe ;  it  is     Bxo«to«uofthedittai 
most  common  in  young  adults,  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and  is     piuti»iizorgrofttto«. 
amenable  to  excision  with  a  stout  knife,  aided,  if  necessary, 
by  the  saw.     Amputation  of  the  phalanx  is  not  to  be  thought  of  unless  the 
wnole  bone,  nail,  and  soft  parts  are  involved  in  destructive  ulceration. 

OLUB-FOOT. 

Club-foot  consists  in  a  peculiar  distortion  of  the  foot,  attended  with  a  devia- 
tion from  its  natural  direction,  and  also,  generally,  with  a  diminution  of  its  proper 
length.  Presenting  itself  in  various  degrees,  the  deformity  to  which  it  gives  rise 
is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  occasion  the  most  disagreeable  disfigurement  and  the 
most  painful  inconvenience,  rendering  the  individual  an  object  of  constant 
attention  and  remark,  as  well  as  sadly  interfering  with  the  function  of  progres- 
sion. Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  always  have  attracted  the  notice 
and  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  medical  men,  inducing  them  to  investigate  its 
nature  and  causes,  and  to  devise  means  for  its  successful  relief. 

Club-foot  is  for  the  most  part  a  congenital  affection.  It  may,  however,  be 
developed  after  birth,  and  even  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  fh)m  the  foot  being 
accidentally  placed  in  a  constrained  position,  and  so  retained  until  the  soft  struc- 
tures, particularly  the  muscles  and  ligaments,  are  moulded  into  a  new  shape,  or 
thoroughly  fixed  in  their  new  relations.  Various  mechanical  causes  may  give 
rise  to  it,  as  splints  and  bandages,  by  which  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied 
are  injuriously  compressed,  or  forced  out  of  their  normal  position.  Similar  effects 
are  produced  by  convulsions,  dentition,  nervous  irritation,  contusions,  sprains, 
fractures,  partial  luxations,  and  preternatural  laxity  of  the  ligaments.  Some- 
times the  defect  is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  com,  an  ulcer,  or  some  other 
disease  which  induces  the  person  to  walk  on  one  side  of  the  foot,  the  tip,  or  the 
heel,  to  ward  off  pressure  from  the  tender  parts.  A  vicious  habit  is  thus  estab- 
lished, which,  if  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  as  it  frequently  is,  inevitably 
leads  to  irregular  action  of  the  muscles,  uid  to  distortion  of  the  bones  into  which 
they  are  inserted. 

Etiology, — The  etiology  of  congenital  club-foot  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  The  hypothesis  of  arrested  development,  so  warmly  advocated  by 
some  modem  pathologists,  is  altogether  untenable,  being  essentially  contrary  to 
the  fiekcts  of  the  case  in  every  particular.  The  imperfect  growth,  if  any  such  really 
exist,  is  not  congenital,  as  this  doctrine  teaches,  but  acquired,  being  the  result 
of  causes  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  child  during  its  intra-nterine  life, 
leading  to  shortening  and  contraction  of  certain  muscles,  and  not  to  a  want  of 
development  properly  so  called.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
instances  occasionally  do  occur,  although  rarely,  which  strongly  favor  the  doc- 
trine under  consideration.  Thus,  I  have,  in  my  own  practice,  seen  two  infants 
born  at  the  taW  term,  but  who  died  immediately  after  birth,  who  had  each  well- 
marked  hare-lip,  cleft-palate,  and  club-foot,  the  result  evidently,  so  far  at  least  as 
we  can  Judge  of  such  an  occurrence,  of  an  arrest  of  development. 

Another  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  club-foot  that  has  met  with  consider- 
able notorietv,  is  that  the  distortion  is  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  utems  upon 
the  fbet  of  tne  infant  during  gestation,  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  the 
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amniotic  fluid.  But,  the  question  may  be  asked,  if  such  an  effect  may  be  ex- 
erted by  this  organ  upon  the  feet,  why  should  it  not  be  exerted  also  upon  the 
hands,  head,  nose,  chin,  legs,  and  knees  ?  Soch  a  coincidence,  supposing  the 
doctrine  to  be  true,  ought  to  be  of  constant  occurrence,  and  yet  it  is  so  rare  that 
it  is  probably  not  noticed  once  in  a  hundred  cases  of  the  anection.  BesideRy  it 
remains  to  be  proved  that  women  who  bear  club-footed  children  have  always  a 
deficiency  of  amniotic  liquor. 

The  most  plausible  view,  perhaps,  that  can  be  framed,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  science,  of  the  formation  of  club-foot,  is  that  it  is  produced  by  a  defect  of 
nervous  influence,  leading  to  a  permanent  contraction  of  certain  muscles,  with  a 
corresponding  retraction  and  incurvation  of  the  bones  into  which  these  muscles 
are  inserted.  This  hypothesis,  for  it  is  nothing  else,  derives  corroboration  from 
what  occurs  in  strabismus,  in  which  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye  fr^uently 
almost  in  an  instant,  simply  from  irritation,  or  an  attack  of  convalsions,  lose  their 
parallelism,  without  the  ability  afterwards  to  regain  it  except  by  an  operation. 
Here  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  must  be  the  direct  result  of  a  lesion  of  inner- 
vation, or  perverted  nervous  action  ;  for  the  effect  is  generally  too  rapid  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  it  can  possibly  be  due  to  inflammation,  which  has  sometimes 
been  invoked  as  its  exciting  cause.  How  a  lesion  of  the  nerves  can  be  produced 
in  the  foetus  in  the  womb  is  of  course  inexplicable ;  but  that  it  does  occur,  in 
various  forms  and  degrees,  is  a  fact  clearly  established  in  pathology.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  in  connection  with  this  hypothesis,  and  as  strikingly  confirma- 
tory of  it,  that  congenital  club-foot  has  been  repeatedly  met  with  in  the  emlMryo 
as  early  as  the  third  and  fourth  months.  Moreover,  it  is  not  unfreqnently  asso- 
ciated with  imperfect  development  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  or  of  certain  cla««es 
of  nerves,  and  with  an  atrophied  and  contracted  state  of  the  muscles  in  different 
portions  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  back,  shoulder,  and  hand. 

The  congenital  variety  of  club-foot  often  affects  both  feet,  though  rarely  in  $m 
equal  degree.  The  relative  proportion,  however,  of  double  to  single  cinb-foot 
has  not  been  determined ;  and  the  probability  is,  judging  from  recorded  facts, 
that  it  varies  materially  in  the  practice  of  different  surgeons.  In  my  own  hands 
the  number  of  cases  of  single  club-foot  has  considerably  exceeded — perhaps  ia 
the  proportion  of  three  to  two— the  number  of  double  cases.  In  16t  cases. 
reported  by  Dr.  Detmold,  of  New  York,  the  distortion  occupied  both  f«et  in  SiS. 
At  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  London,  the  two  affections  are  said  to  oocnr  almost 
with  equal  frequency.  When  the  distortion  is  siugle,  it  involves  the  right  foot 
a  little  oftener  than  the  left.  Both  sexes  are  liable  to  club-foot^  but  males  saAer 
more  frequently  than  females,  probably,  if  I  may  judge  from  my  examiaalian  of 
the  subject,  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  two  to  one.  Some  very  remarkable  casta 
have  been  recorded  of  the  occurrence  of  this  distortion  in  different  members  «# 
the  same  family.  In  one  instance,  observed  by  Held,  all  the  children,  six  in 
number,  were  the  subjects  of  congenital  club-foot ;  and  its  history  readers  it 
probable  that  the  affection  was  hereditary,  since  one  of  the  parents  was  laboring 
under  a  similar  infirmity.  The  transmissibility  of  this  variety  of  defonaity  has 
been  insisted  upon  by  most  writers  on  club-foot,  and  there  are  certainly  jnat 
grounds  for  such  an  opinion ;  still,  the  occurrence  is  extremely  uncommon. 

Varieties  of  Form, — Club-foot  presents  itself  under  several  varieties  of  forai, 
of  which  there  are  four  principal  ones,  differing  from  each  other  not  only  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  distortion  and  the  accompanying  phenomena,  but  likewias 
in  relation  to  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  and  Uie  nature  of  their  treat- 
ment. These  may  be  respectively  denominated  the  inverted,  everted,  phalaa» 
geal,  and  calcaneal  varieties,  each  name  having  reference  to  the  manner  ia 
which  the  limb  touches  the  ground  in  standing  or  progression.  Thoa,  ia  the 
inverted  club-foot  the  inner  margin  of  the  foot  is  inclined  upwards,  while  in  iha 
everted  it  is  turned  downwards ;  in  the  phalangeal  variety  the  he»l  19  elevated* 
and  in  the  calcaneal  it  is  depressed,  the  toes  in  the  former  eas«  being,  of  coqtmii 
turned  down,  and  up  in  the  latter.  Besides  these  varieties  there  are  sowral  aol^ 
divisions,  depending  upon  a  combination  of  two  of  the  principal  fortod,  as.  far 
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instance,  the  inverted  and  ptialangenl,  which  is  extremely  common,  and  the  in- 
verted and  calcaneal,  which  is  more  rare. 

The  most  common  form  of  club-foot  by  for  is  the  inverted,  usnally  denominated 
varus,  flga.  T21  and  122,  in  which  the  patient  walks  upon  the  outer  ankle,  the 

Fig.  T21.  Fig.  722. 


great  too  beiai^  directed  inwards  and  upwards.  The  musdes  of  the  calf  and  the 
addactora  of  the  foot  are  contracted,  and  hence  there  is  not  only  eleration  of  the 
heel,  but  a  peculiar  inward  twist  of  the  foot,  analogous  to  supinatJou  of  the  hand. 
This  alteration  occasions  the  most  Berious  impediment  to  progression,  and  when 
it  reaches  its  highest  point  imparts  a  most  disagreeable  aspect  to  the  affected 
limb.  In  the  more  Kerere  grades  of  the  disorder,  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  literally 
scooped  out,  as  it  were,  aa  well  as  deeply  furrowed ;  the  instep,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  unusually  convex  and  prominent ;  the  small  toes  generally  present  in  a 
vertical  pogition,  while  the  big  one,  separated  from  the  rest,  looks  upwards  and 
inwards ;  the  outer  mai^in  of  the  foot,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  correspond- 
ing malleolus,  chiefly  sustains  the  weight  of  the  Iwdy,  is  almost  semicircular  in 
its  shape,  rongh,  and  callons ;  and  the  tendo-Achillis,  forced  obliquely  towards 
the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  forms  a  tense,  rigid  cord  beneath  the  skin. 

When,  as  not  nnfrequcntly  happens,  both  feet  are  affected  with  varus,  their 
points  may  form  an  acute  augle  with 

the   leg;    or  they   may    approach    so  Fig.  723. 

nearly  as  to  touch,  and  even  overlap 
each  other.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  thigh  and  leg  retain  their  natural 
conformation,  being  merely  somewhat 
atrophied;  occasionally,  however,  the 
knees  project  slightly  inwards  or  out- 
wards, in  consequence  of  tha  contrac- 
tion of  the  hamstring  muscles. 

The  second  variety  of  this  deformity, 
anciently  called  valgus,  fig.  723,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  opposite  of  varus,  the 
patient  treading  on  tho  internal  margin 
of  the  foot,  while  the  external  is  entirely 
removed  from  the  ground.  The  sole  is 
directed  outwards  and  slightly  back- 
wards, the  toes  are  more  or  less  ele- 
vated, and  the  outer  ankle  is  in  a  state 
of   semi-flexion.     Tho  heel  is  drawn  Taiaoi. 
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upwards  and  eomewhat  outwards,  the  internal  malleolus  ia  nDcommoslr  proraiDciit, 
the  ioetep  is  Batter  than  natnral,  and  the  moBcles  of  the  calf,  togeuier  with  the 
abdnctors  of  the  foot,  are  permanently  contracted.  When  the  disease  baa  attuned 
its  highest  point,  the  patient  has  an  unsteady,  TBcillatinK  gait,  from  the  dilEcnlij 
which  he  experiences  in  preserving  his  centre  of  gravity.  Yatgus  is  compara- 
tively rare ;  like  the  first  variety  of  the  distortion,  it  may  affect  one  or  both  limbt 
It  is  seldom  congenital,  but  is  almost  always  produced  by  some  Ioc«l  iQJnry,  m 
a  sprain,  blow,  or  contusion.  The  most  simple  form  of  Uie  affection  comttitatd 
what  is  called  flat-foot 

The  phalangeal  variety  of  club-foot,  figs.  ^U  and  T25,  the  pea  egninua  of  the 
older  writers,  is  cansed  by  a  shortening  of  the  gBstrocnemial  and  soleal  mnaclM, 
aided,  in  some  cases,  by  the  flexor  of  the  toes.  It  ia  nearly  always  a  noa-C0Dg«- 
Dital  affection. 

Fig.  724.  Fig.  72&. 


In  this  species  of  the  deformity  the  individaal  walks  apon  the  ball  of  the  foot, 
the  toes,  or  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations,  without  the  heel  or  any  other 
part  of  the  sole  touching  the  ground.  The  distance  to  which  the  heel  is  railed 
varies  in  different  cases,  from  six  lines  to  four  or  five  inches,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  contraction  upon  which  the  distortion  depends.  ConsidervUc 
diversity  is  observed  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  person  treads  on  the 
ground ;  most  commonly  the  ball  of  the  little  toe  bears  the  bmnt  of  the  pressue, 
but  in  some  instances  the  weight  is  thrown  upon  the  great  toe,  or  it  ia  dilSuvi 
over  the  whole  of  the  forepart  of  the  plantar  surface.  In  the  worst  grades,  the 
heel  is  bo  much  elevated  that  the  foot  forms  nearly  a  straight  line  with  the  leg,  the 
toes  are  much  deformed,  and  perhaps  retracted,  if  not  doubled  noder,  the  iostep 
is  unnaturally  convex,  from  the  projection  of  the  astragslnai,  the  plantar  aponeo- 
rosis  is  greatly  contracted,  and  the  skin  above  the  heel  is  thrown  into  large,  denM 
wrinkles.  Phalangeal  club-foot,  without  any  complication  with  the  other  fonM 
of  the  affection,  is  exceedingly  rare. 

In  the  fourth  variety,  the  cakaneal,  fig.  126,  the  limb  rests  upon  the  Im*1.  the 
toes  being  drawn  upwards  towards  the  anterior  surface  of  the  leg,  with  wbitb 
they  sometimes  form  an  acute,  angle.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  defonnily  a 
a  coutraction  of  the  anterior  tibial  muscle  and  of  the  extensor  of  the  great  loe. 
assisted  occasionally  by  that  of  the  common  extensor  of  the  fooL  The  tendons 
of  these  muscles  form  an  evident  protobenuce  under  the  ikfo,  where  they  pi^ 
sent  the  appearance  of  tense,  rigid  cords,  which  powerfully  resist  the  flcxioii  of  (be 
limb.     The  inner  margin  of  the  foot,  as  seen  in  the  cut,  is  sensibly  elevated  abort 
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the  outer,  and  there  is  always  considerable  atrophy  of  the  leg.  The  distortion, 
which  is  almost  constantly  congenitat,  ia  exceedingly  rare.  I  have  seen  only  a 
few  cases  of  the  non-congenital  variety. 

The  most  remarkable  one  was  that  of  a  ^E-  ^^B- 

young  female,  who,  in  consequence  of 
as  nicer  on  one  of  the  toes,  bad  got  in 
the  babit  of  walking  on  the  heel,  antil 
at  length  the  parts  became  rigidly  fixed 
in  their  abnormal  position.  Occasionally 
the  foot  iociinea  slightly  oatwarde,  owing 
to  the  inordinate  contraction  of  the  com- 
mon extensor  muscle. 

The  changes  which  the  bones,  liga- 
ments, and  muscles  undergo,  vary,  not 
only  in  the  different  species  of  club-foot, 
but  in  the  different  stages  of  the  same 
case.  The  greatest  alteration  appears 
to  exist  on  the  part  of  the  tarsal  bones, 
which,  although  they  are  rarely  com- 
pletely dislocated,  are  generally  some- 
what separated  from  each  other,  twisted 
round  their  axes,  variously  distorted,  atro- 
phied, or  marked  by  irregular  spicules  or 
exostoses.  The  calcaneuni,  cuboid,  sca- 
phoid, and  astragalus  always  suffer  more  Ciiauai. 
than  the  other  bones  ;  which,  however,  as 

well  as  those  of  the  metatarsus  and  of  the  toes,  nsnally  participate,  more  or  less, 
iu  the  deformity.  The  ligaments,  in  recent  cases  of  dub-fooC,  do  not  present  any 
material  changes,  but  in  those  of  long  standing,  or  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
affection,  they  are  invariably  stretched  in  the  direction  of  extension,  and  relaxed 
iu  that  of  flexion.  Id  some  instances  the  original  structures  are  partially  replaced 
by  bands  of  new  formation,  of  a  dense  fibrous  character,  the  volume  and  resisl- 
ance  of  which  vary  according  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  parts  which  they  serve  to  connect  The  muscles  also  are  not  much  altered 
in  the  first  instance,  except  that  they  deviate  from  their  natural  direction,  and 
that,  like  the  ligaments,  they  are  elongated,  on  the  one  hand,  and  shortened,  OQ 
the  other.  In  ancient  cases  the  whole  limb  is  always  considerably  wasted,  and 
many  of  the  moscleB  are  remarkably  thin  and  pale,  or  even  transformed  into  soft 
fatty  bundles.  The  cellular  substance  is  condensed  and  diminished  in  quantity ; 
the  fat  is  absorbed ;  and  even  the  vessels  and  nerves  supplying  the  affected  parte 
are  reduced  in  volume.  The  skin  of  the  foot  which  receives  the  principal  brunt 
of  the  pressure  in  standing  and  walking,  ia  generally  very  much  thickened  and 
indnratfld,  and  large  synovial  burses  are  often  formed  beneath  it,  which  are  apt 
to  inflame,  and  thus  add  to  the  suffering  of  the  patient. 

TreatmerU. — The  treatment  of  club-foot  should  always  receive  early  and  effi- 
cient attention,  for  the  longer  it  is  deferred  the  more  difficult  it  will  be,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  effect  a  cure.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  congenital  as  of 
the  accidental  form  of  the  affection.  The  bones  in  early  life,  and  in  recent  cases 
of  deformity,  are  much  more  easily  restored  to  their  normal  position  than  in  youth 
and  adolescence ;  and  the  muscles  also  regain  much  sooner,  as  well  as  more 
completely,  their  native  power.  In  the  worst  grades  of  the  lesion,  it  is  generally 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  when  treatment  has  been  neglected  until  after 
the  age  of  puberty,  to  make  a  satis&ctory  cure  without  the  division  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  tendons,  and  the  necessity  of  compelling  the  patient  to 
wear,  for  a  long  time,  various  kind  of  apparatus. 

The  precise  period  at  which  the  treatment  should  be  commeDced  has  been  vari- 
ously defined  by  different  authorities.  Provided  the  infant  is  healthy,  my  custom 
has  long  been  to  begin  it  aa  early  as  the  end  of  the  second  month,  and,  unless  the 
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case  is  very  bad,  I  have  rarely  found  it  necessary,  at  this  early  period,  to  do  more 
than  confine  the  limb  in  a  well-adjasted  apparatus,  worn  steadily  day  and  night. 
If  the  distortion  is  considerable,  I  invariably  employ  the  knife  as  a  preliminary 
measure,  and  this  may  always  be  done  with  the  most  perfect  safety,  even  within 
the  first  four  or  five  weeks. 

Different  kinds  of  apparatus  are  in  vogue  for  the  core  of  clob-foot,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  not  always  easy  for  the  practitioner  to  determine  which  is  the  best,  or 
which  should  be  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Every  orthopedic  aurgeoD, 
almost,  has  some  peculiar  notions  upon  the  subject,  which  induce  him  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  whim,  fancy,  or  experience  may  dictate.  This  very  circam* 
stance,  however,  goes  to  show  that  the  same  end  may  be  attained  by  different 
means.  Whatever  plan  be  adopted,  the  great  caution  to  be  observed,  on  the 
part  of  the  surgeon,  is  that  the  extension  be  made  in  a  slow  and  gradual  manner, 
that  the  skin  be  protected  from  friction  and  unequal  pressure,  that  the  dressing 
be  worn  day  and  night,  and,  finally,  that  the  limb  be  frequently  washed,  and  im* 
mediately  afterwards  rubbed  with  some  mild  sorbefacient  lotion.  The  object  of 
these  instructions  is  self-evident,  and  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  in  oor 
curative  procedures.  During  the  first  few  days,  the  apparatus  should  be  applied 
rather  loosely,  until  the  limb  has  become  accustomed  to  its  presence,  when  it 
must  be  gradually  tightened.  If  the  skin  becomes  chafed,  hot,  and  tender,  mea> 
sures  must  immediately  be  adopted  to  moderate  or  shift  the  pressure,  or  the  appa> 
ratus  must  be  left  off  altogether  for  a  few  days.  In  young  children,  the  int€gii- 
ment  is  so  delicate  that,  unless  the  greatest  caution  is  used,  the  foot  may  be 
seriously  injured  before  any  one  is  aware  of  what  is  going  on.  By  inatteotioa 
to  this  rule,  I  have  sometimes  seen  deep  ulcers  produced,  which  greatly  iuUft- 
fered  with  the  subsequent  management  of  the  case. 

The  time  required  for  restoring  the  limb  to  its  normal  position  must  nece«u 
sarily  vary  in  different  cases,  and  must  depend  upon  so  many  circumstances  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  lay  down  any  specific  rule.  From  two  and  a  half  to 
six  months,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  average,  though  occasioDallr  a 
much  longer  period  will  elapse,  even  under  the  most  unremitting  attentioa. 
The  division  of  the  faulty  tendons  generally  materially  expedites  the  cure,  and 
should  always  be  promptly  resorted  to  the  moment  it  is  found  that  the  case  is 
likely  to  prove  obstinate.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  would  not  be  well, 
in  almost  every  case,  however  simple,  to  resort  to  tenotomy  as  a  pretiminaiy 
step. 

In  the  milder  forms  of  varus,  or  the  inverted  variety  of  club^foot^  I  have  oftca 
succeeded  in  effecting  complete  cures,  in  a  very  short  time,  by  the  ose  of  adbe* 
sive  strips,  aided  by  a  long  splint  for  the  outer  part  of  the  leg,  arranged  on  tbo 
plan  of  that  of  Dupuytren  for  fracture  of  the  fibula.  The  strips  should  be  fWim 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  width,  and  long  enough  to  reach  as  hJgli  mp 
as  the  knee,  or  even  to  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh.  Cut  in  the  direction  d  the 
length  of  the  cloth,  they  should  be  well  stretched,  to  prevent  their  reUucatkm, 
when  they  should  be  applied  so  as  to  extend  from  the  Inner  margin  of  the  lustrp 
spirally  or  vertically  up  the  limb,  the  foot  being  the  while  forcibly  bent  upon  the 
leg  by  an  assistant.  Five  or  six  strips  will  generally  suffice,  but  occasionally  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  employ  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve.  They  sboold  be 
laid  down  as  smoothly  as  possible,  and  be  confined  at  suitable  distances  by  croea 
slips,  extending  only  partially  round  the  limb,  otherwise  they  may  embarniaa  the 
circulation.  A  narrow  roller  is  next  applied  from  the  toes  upwards.  A  broad 
cushion,  filled  with  cotton,  bran,  or  horse  hair,  and  coaslderably  thicker  inferkyrly 
than  above,  is  now  stretched  along  the  outside  of  the  limb,  from  the  middle  of 
the  thigh  to  the  ankle,  and  over  this  a  tight  splint,  projecting  fh>m  an  inch  and 
a  half  to  two  inches  below  the  level  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  The  dressing  b  oom* 
pleted  by  securing  the  apparatus  with  a  bandage,  passed  round  the  instep  and 
ankle  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8,  and  thence  by  circular  and  reversed  toms  up 
the  limb. 

This  apparatus,  which  is  exceedingly  simple  and  easy  of  construction,  oausee^ 
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vh«D  carefully  nsed,  neither  pain  nor  InconYenienpe.  The  strips  ehonld  be 
renevcd  as  often  as  they  become  slack,  which  will  he  about  the  eizth  or  seventh 
day,  when  the  limb  Bhould  be  well  washed,  and  robbed  with  aome  gently  Btirau- 
lating  lotion.  When  the  child  is  not  more  than  a  few  months  old,  or  the  distor- 
tion is  incoDsiderable,  a  care  may  generally  be  effected  in  this  way  in  f^om  tea 
to  twelve  weeks.  As  a  preliminary  step,  I  commonly  divide  the  tendo  Achillis, 
and  also,  if  necessary,  the  plantar  aponeurosis.  When  the  apparatus  is  laid 
aside,  the  foot  sbonld  be  placed  in  a  strong  boot,  made  of  nndrcssed  sole-leather, 
carefully  moulded  to  the  limb,  and  constructed  so  as  to  lace  in  front  in  its  whole 
length. 

Altbongh  this  contrivance  will  often  answer  extremely  well,  its  nae  is  hardly 
advisable  when  it  is  practicable  to  obtain  a  properly  constrocted  club-foot  appa- 
ratus. This  can,  of  course,  always  be  readily  done  in  large  towns  and  cities ; 
but  in  remote  situations  cutlers  are  seldom  to  be  found,  and  it  is  then  that  the 
surgeon  is  obliged  to  tax  his  ingenuity  to  provide  means  necessa^  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 

Mr.  Richard  Barwell,  of  London,  has  lately  expressed  himself  as  strongly 
opposed  to  tenotomy  as  a  remedy  for  club-foot ;  and  in  a  monograph  published 
during  the  present  year  he  has  described  and  delineated  an  apparatus  which,  if 
properly  applied,  will,  he  thinks,  be  generally  sufficient  for  effecting  a  speedy 
and  permanent  core  in  almost  every  instance  of  this  affection.  His  opinion  is 
that  the  tendo  Achillis  ia  almost  the  only  muscle  that  should  ever  be  divided. 
The  means  npoo  which  he  mainly  relies  for  rectifying  the  faulty  position  of  the 
foot  are,  adhesive  strips,  longitudinal  and  circular ;  a  piece  of  turned  iron  abont 
an  inch  in  width,  as  long  as  the  child's  leg,  and  provided  at  its  upper  extremity 
with  a  wire  loop ;  a  few  India-rubber  cords  of  various  lengths  by  three  lines  ia 
diameter ;  and  some  eyelets,  with  pincers  for  fixing  them.  The  object  of  the 
whole  proceeding  is  to  aid  the  affected  muscles  in  regaining  their  action  upoa 
the  foot,  compelling  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  normal  posture. . 

A  great  variety  of  club-foot  apparatus  has  been  constructed  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  all  baaed  upon  the  original  well-known  shoe  of  Scarpa.     Thn 
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adjoining  sketches,  figs.  737  and  128,  afford  a  good  idea  of  what  such  a  contrivance 
ought  to  be,  and,  under  the  superintendence  of  such  a  cutler  as  Mr.  Kolbc,  of  this 
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city,  it  may  readily  be  made  with  the  aid  simply  of  a  plaBter  cast,  which  may  nov 
be  sent  by  expreea  from  any  part  of  the  conntry.  The  essential  olements  of  tbe 
apparatus  are  a  shoe  and  two  side-pieces,  extendiog  as  high  up  as  tbe  town 
third  of  the  thigh,  the  whole  being  so  arranged  by  means  of  screws  as  to  permit 
the  angle  of  flexion  to  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  The  shoe,  composed  of  soft 
leather,  well  padded,  and  laced  in  fh)nt,  has  a  steel  sole,  coasisting  of  two  piece*, 
moved  by  a  concealed  Bcrcw,  the  spring  of  which  projects  at  tbe  aide.  lo  this 
way  the  foot  may  readily  bo  taraed  to  one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  while  it  ie  depressed  or  elevated  by  an  oblique  screw  at 
the  ankle,  connecting  tbe  shoe  with  the  leg-piece  of  tbe  apparatus,  and  worked 
by  a  key,  as  seen  in  the  accompanying  drawing.  Tbe  lateral  steel  rods  are  m 
constructed  that  they  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened  at  will,  and  are  faateaed 
by  means  of  well-padded  straps,  each  inclosing  a  semicircular  piece  of  steel 
behind,  in  order  to  afford  proper  support  to  the  limb  in  that  situatioD.  Tbey 
are  united,  opposite  the  knee,  by  a  hinge-joint,  to  permit  the  taO  pUy  of  that 
articnlation. 

There  is  an  apparatus,  differing  fh)m  the  preceding  chiefly  in  having  only  one 
side-piece,  and  in  being  worked  by  an  endless  screw,  sitnated  opposite  the 
ankle.  Its  great  value  consists  in  tiie  facility  which  it  affords  for  depressing  the 
displaced  margin  of  the  foot. 

In  the  calcaneal  form  of  the  affection,  attended  with  great  depression  of  the  heel 
and  inordinate  contraction  of  the  plantar  arch,  the  most  suitable  apparatus  after 
division  of  the  faulty  tendons,  is  the  one  depicted  in  fig. 
Ftg.  729.  ^^^-     I^^  construction  and  mode  of  action  will  be  nndn- 

Btood  at  a  glance,  withont  the  aid  of  any  description.  By 
means  of  the  spring  attached  to  the  back  part  of  the  ap- 
paratos  the  heel  is  gradually  forced  up,  ogd  the  foot  pro- 
portionately lowered,  until  the  defect  is  pennsnently 
remedied. 

The  division  of  the  faulty  tendons  requires  more  care 
and  attention  than  la  usually  imagined.  Every  tyro  is 
snrgery  thinks  he  can  perform  it ;  bnt  this  is  a  great 
mistake.  To  do  it  well  requires  skill,  judgment,  and  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  foot  and  leg. 
It  is  this  presumptuous  interference  that  has  bron^t  so 
much  obloquy  upon  the  operation.  In  general,  very  little, 
if  any,  preliminary  treatment  is  necessary.  If  the  child, 
however,  is  several  years  old,  and  has  been  acciutomed 
to  much  exorcise,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  him  at  rest  for  a 
few  days  before  the  operation,  to  wash  the  foot  repeatedly 
with  cold  water,  and  to  enjoin  a  light  diet  The  operatioa 
may  then  be  commenced,  chlorororm  being  given  or  not, 
ippuitDirarttittBHioinb-  according  to  circumstances,  and  every  faulty  moscle  being 
loot  divided  at  one  sitting.     The  position  of  the  patient  mnst 

necessarily  vary  according  to  tbe  exigencies  of  tbe  casf. 
The  number  and  nature  of  the  tendons  requiring  division  vary  with  the  extort 
and  character  of  tbe  distortion.  Thus,  in  simple  eqninus  or  phalangeal  club- 
foot, the  tendo  Achillis  alone  being  concerned  in  producing  the  alTectioa.  the 
operation  must  accordingly  bo  restricted  to  that  cord,  and  the  effect  is  i^e&erally 
suoh  that,  if  the  patient  is  able  to  walk,  no  apparatus  will  aflenrarda  he  needed 
to  bring  down  the  heel.  Pure,  uncomplicated  varus  requires  the  division  of  the 
tendon  of  the  anterior  tibial  muscle,  or  of  this  muscle  and  of  the  long  Bexor  of 
the  toes.  In  the  more  simple  forms  of  valgns,  the  tendons  of  the  peroneal 
muscles  are  mainly  concerned ;  while  in  calcaneal  club-foot  the  distortioD  depends 
upon  the  contraction  of  the  anterior  tibial  and  common  extensor  mu«cles  of  the 
toes.  In  equino-vsms,  and  in  the  worse  forms  of  club-foot  generally,  more  or 
less  extensive  division  of  tbe  plantar  aponeurosis  is  required. 

Age  is  no  bar  to  tenotomy.     I  have  repeatedly  performed  the  operation  wiihia 
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the  first  two  months  after  birth,  and  I  should  not  object  to  it,  if  the  child  were 
perfectly  well,  and  the  distortion  very  great,  within  the  first  fortnight,  though,  as 
a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  wait  a  much  longer  time.  Young  adults  are  often 
immensely  benefited,  and  sometimes  entirely  relieved,  by  the  operation ;  and  cases 
have  been  reported  of  excellent  results  in  persons  of  forty  and  even  fifty  years 
of  age. 

The  tenotome  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  is  represented  in  fig.  730 ;  it  is 
nearly  six  inches  in  length,  of  which  one  inch  and  three-quarters  are  occupied  by 
the  blade.    The  cutting  portion  of  the 

blade  is  spear-shaped,  very  sharp,  thin,  FJg«  730. 

and  a  little  more  than  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  length  by  two-thirds  of  a 
line  in  width  at  its  widest  part.  The 
instrument,  of  course,  makes  a  mere  Tenotome, 

puncture  in  the  skin. 

In  dividing  the  tendo  Achillia,  the  patient  is  placed  upon  his  abdomen,  and  the 
limb,  extended  upon  the  table,  is  firmly  held  by  an  assistant.  The  operator, 
sitting  in  a  chair,  grasps  the  foot  with  his  left  hand,  and,  bending  it  over  the 
edge  of  the  table,  brings  down  the  heel  as  far  as  possible.  The  necessary  tension 
being  thus  given  to  the  tendon,  the  knife  is  entered  flatwise  between  it  and  the 
deep-seated  structures,  a  full  inch  above  the  calcaneum,  and  pushed  on  until  it 
reaches  the  opposite  side,  care  being  taken  that  the  point  does  not  pierce  the 
integument.  The  instrument  is  now  turned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the 
edge  of  the  blade  against  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cord,  which  is  then  com- 
pletely severed  by  pressing  the  handle  steadily  and  firmly  backwards,  with  a  kind 
of  sawing  motion.  The  division  of  the  parts  is  generally  indicated  by  a  distinct 
snap,  and  by  the  immediate  cessation  of  their  resistance.  The  operation,  which 
\s  soon  over,  is  attended  with  hardly  any  pain,  and  with  the  loss  only  of  a  few 
drops  of  blood.  The  only  danger  is  the  wounding  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery, 
but  this  may  easily  be  avoided  simply  by  keeping  the  knife  in  close  contact  with 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  tendon,  and  cutting  from  before  backwards.  The 
puncture  may  be  made  on  the  inner  or  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  as  may  be 
most  convenient 

Professor  Pancoast,  instead  of  severing  the  tendo  Achillis,  prefers,  in  most 
cases  attended  with  retraction  of  the  heel,  the  division  of  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  soleal  muscle,  on  the  ground,  not  only  that  the  procedure  is  free  from  danger, 
but  that  it  admits  of  the  more  rapid  rectification  of  the  deformity.  The  opera- 
tion, which  he  has  performed  a  number  of  times,  is,  however,  applicable  only 
where  there  is  marked  tension  of  the  soleal  with  relaxation  of  the  gastrocnemial 
muscle. 

The  tendon  of  the  posterior  tibial  muscle  is  cut  most  conveniently  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  above  the  inner  ankle,  the  patient  lying  on  his  side,  with  the 
inner  surface  of  the  leg  looking  upwards.  The  operation  is  conducted  upon  the 
same  principles  as  in  dividing  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  the  only  precaution  neces- 
sary is  to  avoid  the  posterior  tibial  artery  and  nerve,  which  might  be  endangered 
by  carrying  the  knife  too  deeply.  The  tendon  of  the  long  flexor  muscle  may  be 
severed  at  the  same  point.  In  the  slighter  cases  of  distortion,  the  tendon  of  the 
posterior  tibial  muscle  may  be  cut  below  the  ankle,  in  its  passage  to  the  scaphoid 
bone,  but  in  the  more  aggravated  forms  such  a  procedure  is  impracticable  on 
account  of  the  concealed  situation  of  the  cord.  The  tendon  of  the  flexor  muscle 
of  the  great  toe  may  be  divided  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where,  when  it  interferes 
with  the  rectification  of  the  limb,  it  will  be  found  to  form  a  tense,  prominent 
cord. 

The  most  favorable  situation  for  dividing  the  tendon  of  the  anterior  tibial 
muscle  is  in  front  of  the  ankle-joint,  where  it  may  usually  be  readily  felt,  forming 
a  tense  cord,  lying  somewhat  nearer  to  the  internal  malleolus  than  in  the  natural 
state.  The  patient  rests  on  his  back  during  the  operation,  and  care  is  taken  not 
to  woood  the  anterior  tibial  artery. 
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The  tendoDS  of  the  peroneal  muscles  are  most  easily  divided  a  ahort  distance 
above  the  outer  ankle,  as  they  run  over  the  fibula.  The  operation  will  be  CmUI- 
tated  if,  as  the  knife  is  carried  outwards  towards  the  surfSlce,  the  foot  is  rotated 
downwards  and  inwards,  the  cords  being  thus  rendered  more  tense. 

Section  of  the  plantar  aponeurosis  is  efifecied  upon  the  same  princif^es  as 
that  of  the  tendons,  the  knife  being  inserted  flatwise  beneath  the  skin,  and 
made  to  cut  from  before  backwards,  the  patient  lying  upon  bis  back,  and  the  foot 
being  put  on  the  stretch.  As  the  aponeurosis  is  extremely  dense  and  firm,  its 
division  generally  requires  a  very  sharp,  well-tempered  knife,  worked  with  a  kind 
of  sawing  motion,  the  finger  resting  the  while  on  the  skin  immediately  over  it, 
to  prevent  it  from  cutting  through.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  divide  more  than 
two  bands,  one  in  the  pos^rior  part  of  the  sole,  and  the  other  at  the  inner  margin 
of  the  foot,  corresponding  with  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe. 

As  soon  as  all  the  faulty  structures  have  been  thoroughly  divided,  the  foot  is 
well  flexed  and  extended,  in  order  to  break  up  any  morbid  adhesions  that  may 
exist,  and  separate  as  widely  as  possible  the  ends  of  the  tendons,  as  much  force 
being  used  for  this  purpose  as  may  seem  to  be  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the 
limb.  The  advantage  gained  in  this  way  is  generally  very  great,  and  it  is  re- 
markable how  tolerant  the  parts  are  of  manipulation.  The  little  panctnre 
made  in  the  operation  is  covered  with  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  nsoallj 
closes  by  the  next  morning.  The  limb,  bandaged  from  the  toes  up,  is  imme- 
diately placed  in  an  appropriate  apparatus.  This  plan  has  been  constantly 
pursued  by  me  for  many  years,  and  I  have  never  had  any  cause  to  regret  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  to  be  decidedly  preferable  to  waiting  three  or  four 
days,  as  usually  recommended  by  authors ;  for  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  parts 
are  often  so  tender  as  to  be  quite  intolerant  of  pressure  and  extension.  It  is 
only  in  cases  of  an  extraordinary  character  that  this  rule  should  be  deviated  from. 
There  need  be  no  apprehension  of  a  want  of  reunion  of  the  ends  of  the  divided 
tendon  when  this  course  is  adopted.  I  have  myself  never  seen  such  an  example, 
nor  heard  of  one  that  was  entitled  to  credence.  The  apparatus  mnst,  of  coarse, 
be  applied  rather  loosely  at  first,  and  be  gradually  tightened  as  the  limb  becomes 
more  tolerant  of  its  presence.  It  should  be  taken  off  regularly  every  other  day, 
in  order  that  the  limb  may  be  freely  washed  and  rubbed  with  some  mUd  sorbe- 
facient  lotion,  as  well  as  subjected  to  passive  motion ;  a  circumstance  of  great 
importance  in  respect  to  the  welfare  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
muscles  of  the  limb.  For  the  first  five  or  six  days  after  the  operation,  the  hmb 
is  kept  at  rest  in  an  elevated  position ;  after  that  time  the  patient  may  be  carried 
about  or  walk  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch  or  stick,  as  may  be  found  most  convenient 
The  apparatus  must  be  worn  day  and  night,  for  a  period  varying  from  ihtt*  to 
twelve  months,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  If  the  treatment  is  pro- 
perly conducted,  the  patient  and  surgeon  carefully  co-operating,  there  will  seldom 
be  any  necessity  for  a  redi vision  of  the  tendons. 

In  simple  equinus,  occurring  in  childhood  and  young  persons^  I  have  iicvfr 
found  it  necessary  to  apply  any  apparatus,  the  heel  rapidly  coming  down  andier 
exercise,  which  the  patient  may  safely  begin  within  a  few  days  ajfter  the  ap«* 
ration. 

The  interval  between  the  ends  of  the  divided  tendons  is  gradually  filled  up 
with  plastic  matter,  while  the  blood  poured  out  in  the  operation  is  rapidly  iv- 
moved  by  the  absorbents.  As  in  other  subcutaneous  procedures,  the  plasota  soon 
becomes  organized,  and  is  finally  converted  into  a  firm,  dense  substance,  analo- 
gous  to  the  original  structure,  which  it  is  destined  to  replace.  ObMrvatioa 
shows  that  it  is  already  quite  firm  and  unyielding  by  the  end  of  the  ftrit  fort- 
night ;  a  circumstance  which  proves  how  important  it  is  to  give  due  heed  to  the 
management  of  the  extending  apparatus. 

The  operation  for  club-foot  is  occasionally  attended  with  the  punctore  of  some 
of  the  arteries,  especially  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial     Should  such  an 
dent  unfortunately  occur,  the  proper  plan  is  to  cut  the  vessel  complete^ 
and  to  apply  graduated  compression  over  the  wound. 
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Finally,  whatever  mode  of  treatment  may  be  adopted,  it  is  of  parunouiit 
importauce  that  it  should  be  carried  out  under  the  pcrBoaal  anperiDtendeDce  of 
the  surgeon ;  to  delegate  this  office  to  the  parent  or  nurse  or  to  the  patient  him- 
self, is  only  a  waste  of  time,  and  what  no  sensible  practitioner  shonld  ever  do. 
I  never,  in  fact,  like  to  intrust  the  management  of  a  case  of  clnb-foot  even  to  an 
intelligent  physician,  for  there  are  so  many  points  to  demand  attention  that, 
unlcSFi  the  greatest  possible  care  is  exercised,  something  will  be  sure  to  go  wrong, 
and  mar  the  beanty  of  the  cure. 

The  adjoining  sketch,  fig.  731,  illustrates  the  effects  of  the  division  of  the 
tendo  Achillis  and  plantar  aponeurosis,  in  a  cose  of  equino-varus,  attended  with 
bad  defwmity.    The  cure  was  perfect. 

The    operation   for   clubJ'oot,  as  Fig-  731. 

etat«d  in  a  previous  chapter,  was 
first  satisfactorily  perfonnea  in  1831, 
by  Dr.  Stromeyer.  The  tendo  Achil- 
lis, however,  was  divided  as  early  as 
1784,  by  Lorenz,  a  surgeon  at  Frank- 
fort, at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Thile- 
nius.  The  case  was  one  of  equino- 
varus,  in  a  young  lady  who  had 
suffered  from  birth.  The  operation 
was  not  performed  subcutaneonsly, 
but  by  direct  incision.  The  heel 
descended  two  inches ;  and,  although 
the  cure  was  tedious,  the  patient 
finally  obtained  a  good  use  of  the 

limb.     A  similar  operation  was  per- 

formed  not  long  afterwards  by  Sar-  EffaetDrihgajHniioiirgreinb-Ciwt. 

torias;  he  made  his  incisions  still 

larger  than  Lorenz,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  signally 
failed.  Michaelis,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  modified  the  procedure  by  divid- 
ing the  shortened  tendon  partially,  and  immediately  bringing  down  the  foot  by 
mechanical  appliances.  His  first  operation  wa.1  performed  in  1800.  In  1816, 
Delpech,  of  Moutpellier,  whose  name  is  indelibly  associated  with  this  depart- 
ment of  surgery,  conceived  the  idea  of  performing  the  operation  subcutaneously, 
and  ho  accordingly  carried  it  into  effect  in  a  case  of  varus  conjoined  with 
retraction  of  the  heel.  What  is  remarkable,  however,  and  what  greatly  marred 
the  success  of  the  result,  was  that  he  should  have  made,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
an  incision  an  inch  in  length  through  the  skin  and  deep-seated  structures  on 
each  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  evidently  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  division 
of  the  cord  from  behind  forward.  After  much  trouble  and  not  a  little  suffering 
the  patient  ultimately  made  a  tolerably  good  recovery,  but  Delpech  was  so  much 
discouraged  that  he  never  ventured  to  repeat  the  operation.  Such  was  the  state 
of  tenotomy  when  Stromeyer,  fifteen  years  later,  entered  the  field,  aud,  perceiving 
the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  laid  down  the  proper  principles  which  should 
guide  the  surgeon  in  the  execution  of  his  task. 


This  deformity  which  is  most  common  in  young  adolescents,  occurs  in  both 
sexes  and  in  all  classes,  usually  from  some  inherent  congenital  defect  in  the 
structures  of  the  foot,  aggravated  by  overwork,  by  the  use  of  imperfectly  con- 
structed shoes,  or  by  vicious  cversion  of  the  foot,  in  attempts  at  polite  walking. 
It  is  often  associated  with  disorder  of  the  general  health,  aud  is  most  fVequently 
met  with  in  persons  of  a  strumous  predisposition,  with  a  tendency  to  rachitis. 
Although  it  sometimes  begins  very  early  in  life,  it  seldom  becomes  a  source  of 
deformity  nntil  after  the  age  of  fourteen.  Both  feet  commonly  suffer  simulta- 
noously,  but  not  in  the  same  degree. 

The  affection,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  sketch,  fig.  732,  essentially  consists  in  a 
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loss  of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  so  tfa&t,  when  the  individaal  etaads  np,  the  sole  rests 
flat  opoD  the  ground,  instead  of  upon  the 
Pig.  732.  heel  and  the  ball  of  the  toea.     The  ex- 

ternal malleoloB  is  n  a  cominoDly  prominent, 
the  foot  iaclmes  oatwarda,  as  in  tbe  milder 
forms  of  ralgcB,  and  tbe  ankle  is  remark- 
ably large  and  full.  Id  the  worst  fonas 
of  the  aJSiection,  there  is  partial  diflptaee- 
meut  of  the  scaphoid,  astragalas,  aitd 
internal  cuneiform  bones,  the  conveiity 
of  the  dorsum  is  lost,  the  toea  are  everted, 
and  the  foot  is  considerably  elongated. 
Tbe  snkle^oint,  at  all  times  weak,  eren- 
riu-bat.  tually  loses  its  mobility,  and  the  patient 

is  permanently  crippled  and  deronned, 
progression  being  difBcnlt,  awkward,  and  painfal.  The  internal  lateral  ligament 
ia  attenuated  and  relaxed,  while  the  peroneal,  tibial,  and  extensor  mnscies  are 
shortened,  and  not  unfreqnently  affect«i  with  the  fatty  degeneration. 

The  trealment,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  tbe  complaint,  consists  in  the  ii8«  of  the 
cold  douche,  fallowed  by  friction  with  aome  stimulating  liniment,  and  aided  by 
mechanical  support  of  tbe  ankle,  as  a  shoe  or  boot  with  side  pieces  and  a  acrew 
for  inverting  the  foot  The  sole  should  be  considerably  thicker  on  the  inner  than 
on  tbe  OQter  side.  Tbe  general  health  is  amended,  if  necessary,  by  tonics  and 
change  of  air.  Absolute  rest  of  the  limb  is  sometimes  of  peramoont  impoTtaoce, 
in  order  to  afford  the  weakened  structures  an  opportnnity  of  becoming  tnrigo- 
rated,  exercise  being  taken,  in  the  mean  time,  in  a  carriage  or  swing. 

In  the  more  serious  forms  of  flattening,  attended  with  great  eversion  and  men 
or  less  elevation  of  the  toes,  recourse  must  be  bad  to  tenotomy,  with  the  aaba*- 
quent  employment  of  a  rectifying  apparatus.  The  treatment,  in  fact,  most  be 
very  similar  to  that  of  valgus.  The  muscles  whose  tendons  require  diviaioo  are 
the  peroneal,  the  anterior  tibial,  and  the  long  extensors  of  the  toes. 

PODELKOMA. 

A  peculiar  ulcerous  affection  of  tbe  foot,  known  under  the  name  of  podelkoma. 
first  bestowed  upon  it,  I  believe,  by  Professor  Miller,  of  Edinbni^h,  is  ocrvsioiH' 
ally  met  with.  Its  precise  nature  is  not  well  understood,  some  regarding  Et  as 
of  a  scrofulous,  others  as  of  a  syphilitic,  character.  It  occnrs  in  both  sexes  and  in 
different  classes,  and  is  most  frcqnent  in  persons  of  middle  life,  of  a  broken-down 
constitution. 

Commencing  usually  about  the  toes,  the  disease  is  characteriEed  by  tbe  occur- 
rence of  numerous  small  sores,  separated  by  thickened  and  indurated  skin,  their 
edges  being  steep  and  abrupt,  and  their  surf^e  incmated  with  aplastic  lynpli. 
Their  shape  ia  generally  oval  or  circular ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  nrersl 
run  together,  or  are  connected  merely  by  narrow,  undermined  bridges  of  intego* 
ment.  The  discharge  is  fonl,  fetid,  sooioas. 
Fig.  733.  and    irritating.     Th«   pain   ia  Bsnally   vciy 

severe,  and  there  is  always  serious  coutita- 
tional  involvement,  the  patient  bciog  thm, 
wan,  weak,  and  fVetfiiL  Id  cases  of  loag 
standing,  tbe  disease  is  not  limited  to  tbe  soft 
parts,  but  affects  the  other  stmctores  alsa 
The  nailsnlcerate  and  drop  off;  tbephaUnges 
of  the  toes  are  rendered  carious;  and  tbe 
e  b  a  calcanenm  and  metatareal  bones  nltinat^ 

Podaikonft:  n,  th>  loH  nnah  iiMnd;  »,  experience  a  simElar  fitc.  The  frightfU 
ti..aiii.r  .Id.  of  til.  fool.  Ill  HIM  ■««*■«»*•  changes  which  this  disease  is  capsbfe  of  pit^ 
lU^^urX'  .t.'^™^i.^'T.«";i."i    ducing  in  the  foot  an  well  fllnsBwed  in  tbe 

U  oftai  BHli  (iwur  lh»  hn  repiwiM.        SARexed  CUt,  fig.  785. 
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In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  great  advantage  may  be  derived  from  a  regular 
and  persistent  coarse  of  iodide  of  potassium  along  with  iodide  of  iron  and  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury.  Quinine  and  brandy  will  be  required  if  much  debility  exist.  The 
best  topical  remedies  are  emollient  cataplasms  or  warm  water-dressing,  with  the 
free  use  of  the  chlorides  to  allay  fetor  and  promote  cicatrization.  The  nitric  acid 
lotion  will  also  prove  useful ;  and  many  cases  will  do  well  under  the  application 
of  calomel,  or  calomel  and  tannin,  with  dry  lint.  In  the  worst  forms  nothing 
short  of  amputation  will  answer. 

PODODYNIA. 

This  disease,  hitherto  undescribed,  although  not  peculiar  to  tailors,  is  so  common 
among  them  that  it  might  very  properly  be  called  after  their  name.  It  is  most 
firequent  among  cutters,  in  consequence,  apparently,  of  their  being  compelled  to 
maintain  for  many  successive  hours  every  day  the  erect  posture,  after  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  sit  for  years  upon  the  board.  The  feet,  being  thus  suddenly 
exposed  to  great  hardship,  are  unable  to  bear  the  continual  pressure  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  become  exceed- 
ingly tender  and  painful,  if  not,  in  time,  entirely  disabled.  The  soreness  is 
generally  most  severe  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  over  the  calcaneum  and  the  ball  of 
the  great  toe,  or  in  the  line  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joints,  parts  which  are 
particularly  subject  to  pressure  during  the  erect  posture.  The  hollow  of  the  foot, 
however,  occasionally  participates  in  the  suffering.  The  pain  and  tenderness  are 
deep-seated,  and  are  always  aggravated  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  by 
walking  and  standing,  which  the  patient  is  often  obliged  to  forego  in  consequence. 
Little  swelling  attends  the  disease,  and  there  is  seldom  any  marked  discoloration 
of  the  skin.  Both  feet  often  suffer  simultaneously.  The  general  health  is  seldom 
materially,  if,  indeed,  at  all,  affected. 

What  the  pathology  of  pododynia  is,  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine,  as  no 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  me  of  dissecting  the  parts.  The  probability  is  that 
it  is  a  form  of  inflammation,  situated  chiefly  in  the  periosteum,  or  the  periosteum 
and  plantar  aponeurosis,  attended  with  an  inordinate  determination  of  blood  and 
a  slight  tendency  to  effusion.  In  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  observa- 
tion, it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  trace  any  connection  between  this  disease 
and  gout  or  rheumatism.     The  subjects  are,  for  the  most  part,  young  men. 

The  treatment  which  I  have  found  most  reliable  in  pododynia  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  blisters,  with  rest  and  elevation  of  the  foot,  and  some  attention  to  the 
diet  and  bowels.  Medicated  lotions,  tincture  of  iodine,  and  leeching,  have  exerted 
no  special  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  disease.  In  a  few  cases  I  have 
tried,  but  without  any  material  benefit,  subcutaneous  scarification  of  the  affected 
parts. 

TUMORS. 

Various  kinds  of  morbid  growths,  benign  and  malignant,  are  liable  to  occur  in 
the  foot,  both  upon  its  dorsal  and  plantar  surfaces.  Of  the  former,  the  most 
common  are  the  fibrous  and  fatty ;  of  the  latter,  the  encephaloid  and  scirrhus. 

The  fibrous  tumor  is  most  frequent  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
where  it  often  sadly  interferes  with  progression ;  it  is  generally  situated  just  be- 
neath the  skin,  imparts  a  firm,  slightly  elastic  sensation  to  the  finger,  is  of  a 
rounded,  elongated  shape,  tardy  in  its  growth,  more  or  less  vascular,  and  ^ronc 
to  return  after  extirpation.  The  history  of  the  case,  and  a  careful  examination 
of  the  tumor,  will  usually  reveal  its  true  character. 

The  fiUty  tumor  of  the  foot  is  uncommon ;  it  is  free  from  pain,  of  slow  pro- 
gress, lobulated,  and  of  a  doughy,  inelastic  consistence.  The  skin  is  usually 
sound.  I  have  heard  of  a  tumor  of  this  kind  in  the  foot,  of  the  size  of  a  large  fist, 
for  which  the  leg  was  amputated. 

Malignant  tumors  of  the  foot  pursue  the  same  course  as  similar  growths  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.     Their  diagnosis  is  generally  easily  determined  by  their 
history.     The  only  remedy  is  early  and  thorough  excision. 
YOL.  II. — 62 
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BOWZD  LEO. 

This  affection,  ramili&rl;  liaown  u  the  " bowed"  or  "bandied"  leg,  conaista  in  an 
escnrvation  of  the  tibia  and  Gbala,  attended  with  a  pecalisrl;  arched  appearance 
of  the  limb,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  134,  and  a  singalarlj'  awk- 
Fig.  734.  ward  gait  of  the  individual.     It  occora  in  varioua  degrees, 

from  the  elightcBt  deviation  from  the  normal  Btandard  to 
the  most  unseemly  deformity.  The  tibia  gtneraliy  suffen 
more  than  the  Sbnla,  thongh  the  latter  is  seldom  entirely 
free  from  the  defect  The  carve  is  uaaally  lateral,  the  bone 
being  concave  internally,  and  more  or  less  convex  externally. 
In  the  worst  forms  of  the  affection,  there  is  also  an  anterior 
curvature,  or  the  curvature  may  exist  exclusively  in  fronL 
Both  limbs  are  commonly  aJTected,  though  not  alwaya 
in  an  equal  degree.  The  deformity  is  sometimes  associated 
with  malformation  of  tiic  thigh-bones,  spinal  curvature,  and 
a  fitnnted  condition  of  the  whole  body,  especially  when  It  is 
the  result  of  rachitis.  It  is  also  not  nncommon  to  meet 
with  serious  malformation  of  the  Lnees,  ankles,  and  feet, 
the  latter  of  which  are  often  greatly  turned  oot 

The  immediate  cause  of  bowed  leg  is  softening  of  tbe 
osseous  tissue,  from  defect  of  earthy  matter.  Thia  may 
depend  either  upon  rachitis  or  npou  some  other  vice  of  the 
constitution,  tbe  precise  nature  of  which  cannot  always  be 
determined.  The  exciting  circumetoncea  are  two,  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  pulling  the  affected  bones  ont  of 
shape,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  compelling  them  to  bend 
Sawed  if«,  In  ■  high  Under  the  superimposed  pressure.  In  rachitis  the  com- 
i^'t^.  ture  is  frequently  attended  with  actual  shortening;   the 

latter  defect,  however,  often  exists  without  tbe  former,  tbe 
pieces  in  which  it  is  most  marked  being  perfectly  straight. 

The  treaiment  must  be  early  and  decided.  If  it  be  postponed  QStit  tbe  com- 
pletion of  the  ossiSc  process,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  hope  for  rotieC  The  general 
health,  if  at  fault,  must  be  amended  by  appropriate  remedies;  walking  and 
standing  muEt  be  interdicted ;  and  the  limbs  must  be  supported  by  suitable  appa- 
ratus, applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  efficient  counter-pressure  t^posite 
the  seat  of  the  excurvation.  The  more  simple  forms  of  the  lateral  variety  will 
generally  yield  to  a  light  well-padded  wooden  splint,  fig.  735,  stretched  along 
the  inside  of  tbe  leg  and  inserted  by  a  tubular  socket  into  the  heel  of  a  laced 
boot  It  should  extend  from  the  malleolus  to  the  upper  part  of  the  condyle  of 
the  femur,  and  be  fastened  by  means  of  strong  webbing,  long  enough  to  pa» 
twice  round  the  limb  and  splint,  and  secured  with  straps  *ud  buckles.  Tbe 
object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  exert  the  greatest  amount  of  pressure  npon  tbe 
line  of  curvature.  In  the  more  severe  glades  of  the  affection,  nothing  will  be 
found  to  be  more  efficient  than  the  apparatus  delineated  in  tbe  annexed  cat, 
fig.  13G. 

For  the  relief  of  the  anterior  curvature,  tbe  best  ^iparatua  with  whicfi  I  am 
acquainted  ia  that  of  Mr.  K.  H.  Bigg,  of  London,  represented  in  fig.  131.  It 
simply  consists  of  two  stout  uprights  inserted  into  the  side  of  a  boot  and  atUkcbed 
above  to  a  metal  band  fitted  to  the  posterior  surface  of  tbe  leg  and  faitencd  by 
means  of  straps  ronnd  the  bead  of  the  tibia.  The  requiuita  dt'grc«  of  preasare  i> 
made  with  two  leather  bands  secured  to  the  vertical  pieces,  and  laced  in  franL 

In  the  antero-lateral  or  double  curvature  the  apparatus  must  be  so  cunstneUd 
as  to  bear  simultaneously  against  the  front  and  side  of  the  limb. 

Whatever  contrivance  be  need,  care  must  be  taken  to  watch  its  effects,  otber- 
wise  it  may,  by  its  pressure,  cause  severe  pain  and  even  ulccratiou,     Ji  ■bunk). 
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if  possible,  be  woro  duj  and  night     The  limbe  should  be  well  washed  once  i 
the  twenty-fonr  haare,  and  then  bathed  with  a  strong  soIaUon  of  alum. 


irvft-     Kolba'a  appuuu  far  bow*d  leg.       AppsntDi  Far  tniarlor  carTiiIiire  of 
IholX. 

Tenotomy  is  of  no  uae  in  these  malformations.  la  the  few  cases  in  which  it 
bag  beca  practised,  it  did  not  seem  to  have  been  even  of  an;  material  temporary 
benefit 


Tariz  of  the  lower  extremity  is  a  very  common  disease  in  both  seses,  and 
often  entails  mach  suffering.     Id  general  it  involves  both  the  leg  and  foot,  while 
not  unfreqnently  it  extends  even  into  the  thigh,  being  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  along  the  course  of  the  saphenous  vein  ^'fi-  ''^^- 
and  its  braucbea.     An  excellent  illustration  of  this  affection 
will  be  found  in  fig.  288,  in  the  chapter  on  the  diseases  and 
injuries  of  the  veins,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  foil 
account  of  it 

The  treatment  is  palliative  and  radical.  In  the  milder  cases, 
very  little  is  generally  required  beyond  attention  to  cleanliness 
of  the  parts,  the  avoidance  of  all  constriction  of  the  limb,  and 
the  exhibition,  now  and  then,  of  a  purgative,  especially  in  preg- 
nant females.  If  the  patient  is  very  plethoric,  much  benefit 
will  be  experienced  from  tin  occasional  bleeding.  The  limb 
should  be  frequently  washed  with  cold  water,  or  sponged  with 
some  alcoholic  lotion,  and  kept  as  much  as  possible  at  rest  ,_,,^  uockiu 
in  an  elevated  posture.  With  the  aid  of  these  measures,  and 
the  use  of  a  laced  stocking,  fig.  738,  or  a  well-applied  bandage,  the  milder  cases 
will  generally  be  sufficiently  manageable. 

For  the  radical  cure,  various  remedies  have  been  suggested,  the  safest,  as  well 
as  the  most  effectual,  of  which  are  the  caustic  issue,  subcutaneous  ligation,  and 
injections  of  the  persulphate  of  iron.  Excision  and  direct  exposure  of  the  dis- 
eased vessels  are  dangerous,  and  should  never  be  practised. 

The  treatment  by  the  caustic  issue  has  been  eminently  successfiil  in  my  hands, 
and  I,  therefore,  give  it  a  decided  preference.  It  coneists  in  making  a  number 
of  eschars  with  equal  parts  of  caustic  potassa  and  quicklime,  converted  into  a 
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consistent  past«  with  alcobol.  Of  this,  a  portion  of  the  Kize  ud  •-  ' 
three-cent  piece,  only  ma ch  thicker,  is  placed  directly  upon  ihi  ti.- 
tortuoas  vessel,  at  iatervala  of  three,  four,  Or  live  inches,  and  alluv'-i  '  - 
on  for  fifteen  minutes,  by  which  time  the  skin  and  cellular  ti^^ur  v  li  ^i< 
thoroughly  destroyed.  The  paste  is  now  removed,  and  the  part,  nr ''  ■ 
with  vinegar,  to  neutralize  auy  of  the  alkali  that  may  still  adberr  i.  .  ■ . 
is  covered  with  an  emollient  poultice,  for  the  purpose  of  proni-i— ;  t- 
separation  of  the  eschar,  and,  secondly,  the  development  of  granuiiti  ■.• 
cure  is  usually  somewhat  tedious  on  account  of  the  length  of  LiiiK  r>-. . 
heal  the  issues,  but  it  poeaeases  the  great  advantage  of  being  entire  ,j  *-" 
danger  and  always  perfectly  successful. 

Ligation  of  the  diseased  vessels  maybe  perfonned  by  passiu™  z- ■ 
them,  at  different  points,  long,  ordinary  suture  pins,  and  druvring  wt:.:.}  i 
each  of  them  a  stont,  well-waxed  thread,  so  as  to  arrest  at  ttais:  ib-  i-- 
both  within  the  reins  and  also  in  their  tunica,  as  deliDeated  in  Gg.  '  '.> 

Fig.  739,  Fi;.  ;*A. 
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surgeons  interpose  a  piece  of  wax  bougie  betwcon  the  skin  and  ti^.i:i.-*  i- 
fig.  740,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  this  adds  anything  either  to  the  cn.f  r 
patient  or  to  the  success  of  the  operation.     Great  care  must  be  taken  iLj:  -i 
are  carried  fairly  behind  the  vein,  for,  if  they  transfix  it,  very  strrioni  (■ 
may  arise,  whereas,  if  the  procedure  be  proptrly  ri'- 
Pig.  741.  it  will  Renerally  prove  harmless,  although,   as  air  =-') 

served,  less  so  than  the  operation   by    caoistic.     T.'^ 
should  not  be   removed  until    considerable    nlitn:    :    - 
taken  place,  which  will  rarely  be  before  the  end  uf  li?  -  - 
or  eighth  day. 

Instead  of  using  pins,  a  much  better  and  safer  piu  y  ' 
ligate  the  enlarged  vessels  subcu/aneousiy  by  mr-*:-    ■  ■ 
metallic  wire,  fig.   741,  as  practised  by    Dr.    R.  J    U'  ■ 
The  operation  is  performed  with  a  straight  nwitle.  (ri«  '-^ 
and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length,  with  a  sharp,  t-in-' 
,..,..„_  ....  ...»     poi'i'  which  perforates  without  cutting.      The  instrra*-** 

iiiTarwirg.  Carried  across  the  tissues  with  the  same  precsuti-ni  ■*  - 

the  ordinary  method,  and  in  such  a  muiner  as  to  hrjc  : 
at  the  same  orifices  both  ends  of  the  thread,  which  are  then  Gnnly  :*--  ■ 
together,  and  cut  off  about  half  an  inch  from  the  surface.  SpoDtsneoa^  no  '■ 
of  the  sutures  will  generally  occur  in  from  two  to  three  weeks,  espe«iaIFj  H'-i! 
arc  occasionally  tightened. 

Dr.  Levis  informs  mo  that  be  has  perfonned  this  operation  Encftw^aTv  ' 
thirty-eight  instances,  without  any  accident  or  unhvoraUe  re«ult.  hi?  Srs  "- 
having  occurred  in  1859.     Dr.  Bozeman  effects  snbcutaoeoas   Ugmiiaa  «' 
enlarged  vessels  with  his  bntton  suture. 

A  cure  of  this  disease  has  occasionally  been  effected  by  the  ««/-(*»■  rf  > 
enlarged  vein  with  a  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  aa  ntvaaanAri  V 
Pravaz.     The  most  suitable  instrument  for  the  purpose  is  the  one  deptctiri  > 
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fig.  262,  in  the  chapter  on  anenrism ;  the  vessel  is  firmly  compressed,  as  a  pre- 
liminary step,  by  means  of  the  finger,  or  a  pad  and  roller,  and  a  few  drops, 
generally  not  more  than  three  or  four,  of  the  solution  are  slowly  thrown  into  its 
cavity,  the  contents  of  which  are  immediately  coagulated.  The  great  objection 
to  this  mode  of  treatment  is  that,  while  it  is  not  always  successful,  in  consequence 
of  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  clots,  it  is  occasionally  followed  by  serious  acci- 
dents, as  violent  erysipelas  and  even  pyemia. 

In  an  article  on  the  treatment  of  varices  by  perchloride  of  iron,  published  in 
1862,  by  Dr.  Louis  Sentex,  of  Bordeaux,  103  cases,  collected  from  various  sources, 
are  given.  Of  these  cases  79  were  cured,  19  were  ameliorated,  6  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  1  perished. 

A  solution  of  the  persulphate  of  iron  has  lately  been  employed  in  this  affec- 
tion with  a  similar  view  as  the  perchloride,  but  whether  it  possesses  any  advan- 
tages over  it  is  questionable.  Dr.  James  M.  Minor,  of  Brooklyn,  in  1860 
published  the  results  of  five  cases  of  varix  successfully  treated  by  this  means, 
without  any  ill  consequences.  The  solution  was  prepared  with  one  part  of  the 
salt  to  four  of  water,  and  the  blood  was  usually  firmly  coagulated  in  less  than  a 
minute. 

Whatever  mode  of  treatment  may  be  adopted,  the  case  should  receive  every 
possible  attention  until  all  danger  of  erysipelas,  phlebitis,  and  pyemia  is  passed. 
The  limb,  invested  with  a  roller,  is  placed  in  an  easy,  elevated  position,  and  is 
kept  constantly  wet  with  water-dressing,  simple  or  medicated,  the  diet  and  bowels 
being  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  regulated.  Premature  exercise  must  be 
avoided,  and  the  leg  must  for  a  long  time  be  supported  with  a  bandage  or  laced 
stocking. 

When  a  varicose  vein  of  the  leg  gives  way  by  ulceration,  serious,  if  not  fatal, 
hemorrhage  may  be  the  result,  the  blood,  perhaps,  gushing  out  in  a  frightful 
torrent.  The  proper  treatment  is  to  clap  the  finger  on  the  sore,  remove  the 
garter,  elevate  the  heel,  and  place  the  patient  on  his  back.  Equable  pressure 
with  a  compress  and  roller  will  also  promptly  arrest  the  bleeding. 

ANEUBISMAL  VARIX. 

This  rare  form  of  disease  is  occasionally  observed  in  the  leg  or  leg  and  foot 
The  most  remarkable  example  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen,  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  came  under  my  observation  in  1858,  in  a  woman,  aged  forty-three  years, 
an  in-patient  of  the  clinic  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  The  varicose  en- 
largement extended  from  the  base  of  the  toes  as  high  up  as  the  knee,  aff'ecting 
both  the  superficial  and  deep  vessels.  Pulsation  was  perceptible  both  to  sight 
and  touch,  and  a  well-marked  aneurismal  thrill,  most  distinct  over  the  posterior 
tibial  region,  was  readily  detected  by  auscultation.  The  internal  saphenous  vein 
was  enormously  distended  in  various  parts  of  its  course,  being  in  some  places 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  circumference  of  the  limb  was  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  sound  one.  The  foot  had  a  soft,  spongy  feel,  and  a  deep,  exca- 
vated ulcer,  of  the  size  of  a  ten  cent  piece,  with  a  foul  bottom  and  everted  edges, 
existed  upon  its  dorsal  surface.  The  toes  were  distorted  and  enlarged,  and  near 
the  instep  a  congenital  nevus  was  found. 

As  the  limb  had  been  for  years  the  constant  seat  of  severe  pain,  and  as  the 
poor  woman  had  long  ceased  to  be  able  to  walk  without  crutches,  I  amputated 
the  leg  a  short  distance  below  the  knee.  A  large  number  of  arteries  and  also  the 
internal  saphenous  vein  required  ligation,  the  latter  vessel  being  greatly  enlarged, 
patulous,  and  unable  to  retract.  The  case  went  on  tolerably  well  for  eighteen 
days,  when  erysipelas  and  pyemia  ensued,  followed  by  an  enormous  abscess, 
extending  from  the  stump  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  woman  expired,  com- 
pletely exhausted,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week. 

A  full  report  of  this  interesting  case,  with  an  account  of  the  dissection  of  the 
body  and  limb,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross,  may  be  found  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  1861. 
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worse,  produces  a  limping,  awkward  gait,  which  greatly  interferes  with  progres- 
sion. 

Enock-knee  is  always  a  non-congenital  affection,  though  it  is  occasioDalljr 
noticed  at  so  early  a  period  of  life  as  to  have  led  to  the  opinion,  at  one  tiaie 
sufficiently  common,  but  now  obsolete,  that  it  is  now  and  then  an  intra-uterine 
lesion.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  weakly,  delicate  subjects  from  the  age  of  two  years 
to  that  of  eighteen  or  twenty.  Children  of  a  scrofulous  habit  and  a  rachitic  pre- 
disposition are  particularly  obnoxious  to  it.  So  far  as  my  experience  enables  me 
to  judge,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  affection  is  considerably  more  frequent 
in  males  than  in  females,  although  some  allowance  must  certainly  be  made  for 
the  fact  that  the  difference  in  the  clothing  of  the  two  sexes  renders  the  former, 
when  laboring  under  knock-knee,  a  subject  of  much  greater  attraction  than  the 
latter,  many  of  whom,  simply  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  dresa,  entirely 
escape  detection  both  in  the  house  and  in  the  street.  The  worst  cases  of  this 
affection  that  have  ever  come  under  my  observation  occurred  in  negroes. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  deformity  is  a  relaxed  and  enfeebled  state  of  the 
internal  lateral  ligament,  which  allows  the  external  hamstring  mnscle,  one  of  the 
flexors  of  the  thigh,  to  drag  the  head  of  the  tibia  gradually  outwards,  away  from 
the  inner  condyle.  Whether  the  internal  hamstring  muscles,  the  semi-membra^ 
nous  and  the  semi-tendinous,  as  they  are  termed,  are  originally  involved  in  this 
partial  displacement  is  not  easily  determined ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  they  too  become  very  soon  relaxed  and  elongated,  thus  losing  their 
antagonistic  influence,  and  permitting  their  fellow  on  the  opposite  side  to  fall 
into  a  shortened  and  contracted  condition,  which,  if  not  timeously  remedied, 
only  tends  to  a  still  further  increase  of  deformity.  The  existence  of  this  stale 
of  the  parts  has  been  verified  by  didsection,  and  may  be  readily  ascertained  bj 
carefully  examining  a  person  laboring  under  knock-knee,  in  the  recumbent  posture. 
The  limb  being  turned  in  various  directions,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  c^  deter* 
mining  where  the  structures  at  and  around  the  knee  are  most  relaxed  and  moat 
resistant.  In  the  more  aggravated  forms  of  the  affection,  the  croeial  ligamenta 
always  participate  in  these  changes  in  the  natural  relations  of  the  parta;  the 
bones  of  the  leg  are  liable  to  be  curved  and  otherwise  altered,  and  the  feet  are 
either  very  much  flattened,  or  more  or  less  inverted,  as  in  valgus.  In  such  cafses, 
the  ankle-joint  also  usually  becomes  involved,  the  internal  ligaments  being  atten* 

uated  and  stretched,  and  the  peroneal  muscles  more  or  hs6 
contracted. 

The  treatment  of  knock-knee,  in  its  more  simple  forma, 
admits  of  relief  b^  mechanical  means,  such  as  a  long;  hollow, 
and  well-padded  splint,  applied  along  the  inner  snrfioe  of  the 
thigh  and  leg,  so  as  to  counteract  effectually  the  contraction 
of  the  outer  hamstring  muscle,  which  Is  the  active  agent  in  tW 
displacement.  Or,  instead  of  such  a  contrivance,  the  aorgeott 
may  employ  the  more  elegant  and  efficient  apparatiu^  sketHied 
in  fig.  745.  The  mechanical  support  should  be  assisted  by  a 
course  of  tonics,  the  shower-bath,  and  the  cold  dooche,  followed 
by  stimulating  lotions  to  the  affected  limb.  In  shorty  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  invigorate  the  general  health,  and  to  impart 
tone  to  the  nervous  system,  which  are  so  frequently  at  frmlt 
under  such  circumstances.  The  apparatus  mast  be  worn  for 
a  long  time,  inasmuch  as  the  tendency  to  relapse  is,  in  almocft 
every  case  of  the  kind,  remarkably  great 

When  the  affection  is  obstinate,  or  exists  in  a  high  degree. 
the  best  plan  is  itt  once  to  divide  the  tendon  of  the  two-headed 
flexor  muscle ;  a  procedure  which  is  not  only  very  aimple*  bvt 
extremely  valuable  in  furthering  the  cure.  In  performing  tb« 
operation,  the  patient  is  placed  upon  his  abdomen^  wben»  tlie 
limb  being  slightly  flexed,  a  delicate  tenotome  is  entered  flnw 
Appamtuii  for  knock-  ^^^®  *^  ^^^  outer  margin  of  the  tendon,  from  an  Inch  to  an 
knee.  iuch  aud  a  half  above  the  knee,  and  passed  on  nnlil  it  reachei 


Fig.  745. 
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the  opposite  side,  when,  the  cntting  edge  being  directed  forwards,  the  division 
is  easily  efifected  in  the  usual  manner.  No  vessel  is  in  danger  of  being  injured, 
but  the  peroneal  nerve  is  occasionally  cut,  followed  by  slight  paralysis,  which, 
however,  seldom  lasts  longer  than  a  few  months.  Should  the  femoral  aponeu- 
rosis be  involved  in  the  contraction,  any  hard  and  resisting  bands  that  may 
present  themselves  may  now  be  severed  by  a  cautious  use  of  the  knife.  The 
little  punctures  made  in  the  operation  being  covered  with  bits  of  adhesive 
plaster,  the  limb  is  wrapped  in  a  bandage,  from  the  toes  up,  and  placed  in  an 
easy  posture  over  a  pillow  ;  or,  what  I  prefer,  the  extending  apparatus  may  be 
applied  at  once,  as  the  resulting  inflammation  is  generally  so  slight  as  not  to 
require  any  special  attention. 

An  affection  the  reverse  of  the  preceding  sometimes  occurs,  either  in  associa- 
tion with  it  or  by  itself.  In  the  latter  case,  one  knee  is  inverted,  the  other 
everted.     The  causes  and  treatment  are  the  same  in  both  disorders. 


HOUSEMAID'S  KNEE. 

An  enlargement  of  the  burse  over  the  patella  occasionally  takes  place,  consti- 
tuting an  inconvenient  and  unsightly  tumor,  interfering  with  comfort  and  pro- 
gression.    It  is  most  common  in  servant  girls 
and  persons  who  habitually  exert  much  pres-  pj     *j^^ 

sure  upon  this  part,  and  is  popularly  known 
as  the  housemaid's  knee.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  affection  is  inflammation,  usually 
chronic,  but  now  and  then  acute.  The  swell- 
ing is  soft  and  fluctuating,  semi-globular  in 
shape,  and  unaccompanied  by  discoloration  of 
the  skin  and  enlargement  of  the  subcutaneous 
veins.  Some  degree  of  soreness  is  usually 
present,  but  seldom  any  decided  pain.  The 
appearances  of  the  parts  are  well  shown  in 
fig.  746,  from  one  of  my  clinical  cases. 

The  trealment  of  this  disease  consists  in 
evacuating  the  contents  of  the  sac,  and  inject- 
ing it  immediately  after  with  a  small  quantity 
of  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  alco- 
hol, the  fluid  being  well  pushed  about,  and 
permitted  to  remain  until  it  is  productive  of 
some  pain.  Or,  instead  of  this,  a  small  seton 
may  be  inserted.  Excision  must  be  avoided, 
as  it  would  be  likely  to  cause  serious  trouble. 
The  after-treatment  consists  of  perfect  repose 
of  the  parts  and  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic 

measures.  Hoasemald**  koM. 


VENOUS  TUMOR. 

A  venous  tumor  sometimes  occurs  in  front  of  the  femoro-tibial  articulation, 
closely  resembling,  at  first  sight,  the  housemaid's  knee.  In  a  case  under  my 
charge  not  long  ago,  in  a  man  twenty-five  years  old,  the  tumor,  situated  directly 
over  the  patella,  and  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  orange,  was  of  a  soft,  spongy 
consistence,  of  a  bluish  color,  free  from  pain,  and  partially  effaceable  under 
pressure.  It  was  evidently  congenital,  as  it  was  noticed  soon  after  birth,  and 
was  composed  of  a  mass  of  hypertrophied  and  varicose  veins,  a  number  of  which 
were  visible  in  the  skin.  There  was  some  enlargement  of  the  neighboring  veins, 
but  in  other  respects  the  limb  was  perfectly  sound.  The  proper  remedy  for  such 
an  affection  would  be  subcutaneous  ligation. 
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4.   AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  HAM. 

A  large  synovial  burse  sometiiDes  forms  in  the  popliteal  region,  in  oonnectloD 
with  one  of  the  tendons  of  the  hamstring  mvBcles,  giving  rise  to  a  swelling 
which  eventaallj  serionslj  impedes  the  movements  of  the  knee-joint  The 
tamor  is  characterized  by  the  tardiness  of  its  progress,  by  a  sense  of  flactnatioo, 
or  peculiar  puffiness,  by  an  absence  of  pain,  and  by  a  freedom  from  discoloration 
of  the  skin.  If  any  doubt  exists  as  to  its  real  nature,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
exploring  needle.  The  treatment  is  by  seton  or  injection  with  iodine.  No  judi- 
cious surgeon  excises  such  a  tumor.  In  several  instances  in  which  the  operation 
was  practised,  violent  erysipelas  ensued,  necessitating  amputation  of  the  thigh. 

A  bloody  tumor  occasionally  arises  in  the  ham,  generally  as  a  result  of  exter> 
nal  violence,  as  a  blow  or  fall,  eventuating  in  a  rupture  of  some  of  the  smaller 
vessels  in  the  connective  tissue.  It  is  tardy  in  its  growth,  semi-elastic,  and  pro- 
ductive, when  of  large  bulk,  of  pain  and  stiffness  of  the  joint  It  is  di^tin* 
guishable  from  aneurism  by  the  absence  of  pulsation  and  thrill,  and  by  the  history 
of  the  case.  A  section  of  the  tumor  reveal^  the  existence  of  organized  coagula, 
differing  in  consistence  and  color,  some  being  hard  and  pale,  others  soft,  almost 
semifluid  and  dark.  The  inclosing  cyst  is  composed  of  condensed  cellolar  tissue. 
The  proper  remedy  is  excision. 

Solid  tumors  of  various  kinds,  as  the  fibrous,  fatty,  and  encephaloid,  are  also 
liable  to  occur  here,  but  they  do  not  exhibit  any  peculiarities  requiring  special 
notice.  Their  progress  and  consistence  generally  afford  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  true  character.  The  encephaloid  growth,  especially  when  of  rapid  forma- 
tion, is  very  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  aneurism,  particularly  when  it  receives  the 
pulsation  of  the  popliteal  artery.  A  number  of  cases  have  been  r^>orted,  in 
which,  in  consequence  of  such  error,  the  femoral  artery  was  ligated. 

Abscess  of  the  ham  is  occasionally  met  with ;  generally  as  a  result  of  lojorr, 
or  of  the  extension  of  disease  from  the  knee.  The  matter  is  commonlT  verr 
deep-seated,  and,  therefore,  slow  in  reaching  the  surface ;  the  symptoms,  botk 
local  and  general,  are  unusually  severe,  and  the  fluctuation,  especially  in  tbe 
earlier  stages  of  the  affection,  is  always  very  indistinct  The  limb  soon  becomes 
stiff,  the  swelling  is  extensive,  and  the  existence  of  pus  is  eventually  indicated 
by  an  oedematous  and  erysipelatous  state  of  the  skin.  The  absence  of  pulsation 
will  usually  distinguish  it  from  popliteal  aneurism.  Still,  the  surgeon  most  be 
upon  his  guard,  not  neglecting,  in  case  of  doubt,  the  use  of  the  exploring  needlcL 
The  proper  treatment  is  a  free  and  early  puncture. 

General  Diagnosis, — Too  much  caution  cannot  be  exercised  in  regard  to  iht 
diagnosis  of  tumors  of  the  popliteal  region.  Aneurism  is  of  frequent  oecor- 
rence  here,  and  it  should  be  recollected  that  many  of  its  morbid  growths,  c«p^- 
cially  if  they  contain  fluid,  are  extremely  liable  to  pulsate,  simply  from  ihar 
proximity  to  the  popliteal  artery.  On  the  other  hand,  an  aneurism,  even  wkc» 
of  large  size,  may  exist,  and  yet,  owing  to  the  solidification  of  its  contenie^ 
possess  none  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  that  disease.  Numerous  cases  have  bren 
recorded  in  which  an  aneurism  of  the  ham  was  opened  under  the  belief  that  it 
was  an  abscess ;  where  the  popliteal  artery  was  tied  on  the  supposition  that  the 
affection  was  an  aneurism,  when  it  was  merely  an  ordinary  tumor ;  or,  finally, 
where  the  thigh  was  amputated,  the  operator  imagining  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
an  encephaloid  growth,  when  the  dissection  showed  that  it  was  nothing  but  a 
consolidated  and  partially  cured  aneurism.  Desaolt,  Pelletan,  and  Dopoytm 
were  all  so  unfortunate  as  to  open  a  popliteal  aneurism,  believing  it  was  an 
abscess,  and  two  instances  of  a  similar  kind  have  occurred  in  this  dtf. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  such  errors  is  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  possible 
caution ;  examining  the  parts  again  and  again,  until  we  are  perfecilj  satisIM 
concerning  the  true  nature  of  the  disease.  As  a  general  rule,  the  leg  should  be 
rigidly  extended,  when,  if  the  case  be  one  of  abscess  or  cystic  tumor,  the  pwdiin^ 
will  usually  be  rendered  more  prominent,  at  the  same  ^mt  that  it  will  be  ctMn* 
pletely  divested  of  pulsation,  whereas,  if  it  be  aneurismal,  the  pnlsatlim  wiD  \m 
little,  if  at  all,  affected.     In  ordinary  growths,  there  is  always  an  abatAcc  gf 
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thrill  and  bellows  sound;  in  aneurism,  on  the  contrary,  these  symptoms  are 
prenerally  more  or  less  conspicuous.  In  all  cases  of  doubt,  recourse  should  be 
had  to  the  exploring  needle. 

5.    AFFECTIONS  OF  THB  THIGH. 

The  thigh  is  sometimes  drawn  remarkably  inwards,  in  a  very  awkward  and 
constrained  position,  by  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  short  adductor  and 
pectineal  muscles,  A  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  have  fallen  under  my  observa- 
tion, chiefly  in  young  boys  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age,  without  my  having  been 
able  to  trace  the  affection  to  any  assignable  cause,  none  of  the  subjects  having 
suffered  from  rheumatism.  The  contraction  sometimes  exists  simultaneously  on 
both  sides,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  the  person  usually  walks  with  great 
difficulty,  the  gait  being  very  unseemly  and  crippled,  the  limbs  during  progres- 
sion tending  to  cross  each  other.  The  remedy  consists  in  dividing  the  faulty 
moBcles  fireely  by  subcutaneous  section,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  tenotome 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  affected  structures.  The  thighs  should  be  forcibly 
abducted  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  in  three  or  four  days  the  patient 
may  be  permitted  to  run  about.  The  cure  will  be  expedited  by  exercise  on  the 
hobby-horse,  and  by  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  limbs  apart. 

The  thigh  is  occasionally  rigidly  flexed  upon  the  pelvis  by  the  contraction  of 
the  straight  muscle^  or  of  this  muscle  and  the  femoral.  Such  an  occurrence  may 
be  the  result  of  rheumatism,  of  accident,  or  of  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  and  is 
often  readily  relieved  by  very  simple  measures,  as  sorbefacient  and  anodyne  lini- 
ments, the  hot  and  cold  douches,  shampooing,  and  gradual  extension  of  the  limb. 
When  the  contraction,  however,  is  of  long  standing,  the  only  reliable  remedy  is 
the  Subcutaneous  division  of  the  affected  muscles,  an  operation  which  is  gene- 
rally sufficiently  simple,  as  it  does  not  involve  any  large  vessels. 

The  thigh,  in  consequence  of  injury  or  disease,  occasionally  stands  off  in  a 
very  constrained  and  unseemly  manner  from  its  fellow,  owing  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  to  the  inordinate  contraction  of  the  tensor  muscle,  which  forms  a  hard, 
firm  cord  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  limb.  The  femoral  aponeurosis 
often  participates  in  the  lesion,  and,  in  that  event,  requires  to  be  divided  along 
with  the  tensor  muscle. 

In  hip-joint  disease,  whether  the  result  of  rheumatism,  accident,  or  tubercu- 
losis, the  attempts  at  rectifying  the  deformity  of  the  thigh  are  frequently  very 
eeriously  counteracted  by  the  contraction  of  the  adductor  and  flexor  muscles, 
the  division  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  to 
success. 

Among  the  more  serious  effects  growing  out  of  this  faulty  condition  of  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh  is  permanent  anchylosis  of  the  hip-joint,  the  danger  of 
which  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  contraction,  and  the  con- 
sequent inactivity  of  the  limb.  It  is,  therefore,  an  object  of  great  importance 
that  early  and  efficient  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  parts, 
before  the  articulation  has  been  deprived  of  its  normal  structure. 

Abscesses  of  the  thigh,  often  of  enormous  bulk,  are  liable  to  occur ;  they  may 
be  phlegmonous  or  strumous,  superficial  or  deep,  and  are  generally  attended 
with  great  pain,  swelling,  and  constitutional  disturbance.  The  strumous  form  of 
the  disease  is  most  common  in  young  subjects,  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  year. 
When  the  matter  is  deep-seated,  it  is  always  slow  in  reaching  the  surface,  and 
Its  approach  is  generally  denoted  by  an  oedematous  condition  of  the  skin  with  a 
slight  erysipelatous  blush.  A  chronic  abscess  of  the  thigh,  firmly  bound  down 
by  aponeuroses  and  muscles,  and  attended  with  imperfect  fluctuation,  might  be 
mistaken  for  an  enoephaloid  tumor. 

The  treatment  should  be  by  free  and  early  evacuation  of  the  pent-up  fluid, 
with  thorough  approximation  of  the  sides  of  the  abscess  by  compress  and  band- 
age, to  favor  obliteration  of  its  cavity. 

Caries  of  the  great  trochanter  sometimes  takes  place ;  it  is  most  common  in 
young  strumous  children,  and  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  coxalgia.     The  promi- 
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nent  BTinptoma  are,  pain  and  EweDing  at  the  outer  and  upper  ]tr. 
more  or  less  lameness,  elevation  of  the  butiofk,  «ad  r<ta?iltc\  -._  . 
An  abscess  gradually  forms,  and,  if  the  matter  is  not  ipp«iilr  »r»,-i.-  , 
burrow  extensively  among  the  Kurrounding  stractores.  c»a<n«  -^■ 
trochanter,  and  partial  destruction  of  the  capsular  ligament  ■/  "r 
diagnosis  is  readily  determined  by  a  thorough  examinatiua.    TLc  -..y^ 
ia  removed  with  the  pliers,  gouge,  and  chisel. 

6.    APFECTIONS  OF  THE  NATK8. 

The  gluteal  region  is  liable  to  various  afiectioos,  ms  voondii,  lir-- — 
rism,  and  tumors. 

WouTtds  of  the  nates  require  no  special  notice,  ma  their  tre»i;r-n-.  .•  - 
quite  simple.  Unless  they  are  very  deep,  or  cootplicated  wi:b  .-  ■ 
gluteal  or  ischiatic  artery,  fracture  of  the  innomiDate  bones,  f-r  :.  - 
pelvic  viscera,  they  usually  heal  very  kindly  under  »:lBip1e  diVM-iir,  »..■ 
and  recumbency.  In  the  event  of  serious  hemorrhape,  the  hk-":jir  '— 
at  once  be  searched  for,  and  ufTectually  ligated  at  both  extreinLtin,  »  - 
if  necessary,  facilitated  by  freely  enlarging  the  origioal  openirtr 

AbiceuMS,  phlegmonous  and  chronic,  occasionally  form  herr.  u>L  r.- 
Beated,  may  not  only  cause  excessive  suCTering,  but  threat  eiubarra»i:r' 
to  their  diagnosis.  In  general,  however,  the  history  of  the  ca^.  *  '•%'•' 
nation  of  the  parts,  and  the  use  of  the  esploriag  needle,  will  d  -pc  - 
upon  the  subject,  and  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  proper  trt«^.-:- 
abscesa  be  not  foon  opened,  its  contents  may  burrov  exteDriTdj  ■. 
neighboring  structures.  La  Motte  relates  au  instance  in  vLiott  li- . 
abscess  of  the  buttock  travelled  down  the  limb  as  far  as  the  ai.L  -  - 
have  also  occurred  where  it  found  an  oatlet  through  the  rectum 

Aneurism  of  the  gluteal  and  ischiatic  arteries  is  extrwnif.'y  k'  *' 
is  always,  or  nearly  always,  the  consequence  of  external  injury,  u  »  ;  ■ 
gunshot,  or  incised  wound.  The  prominent  symptoms  are  abuomt 
and  a  peculiar  whizzing,  blowing,  or  bellows'  soDod,  easily  dcliri'd  I' 
The  remedy  consists  in  exposing  the  sac,  aud  ligating  the  Mtrrr  ■'■•ct . 
The  operation,  the  method  of  performing  which  is  dei^ribcd' in  tL<  • 
aneurism,  is  generally  a  very  bloody  one,  and  demands  ^re«t  likill  f"{  -- 
ful  execution. 

Of  the  various  tumorx  that  are  liable  to  occur  in  this  r<-gion  thr  bj* 
are  the  encephaloid,  etichondromatous,  fibrous,  fatty,  and  earT-'i<^]  :^. 
which  is  sometimes  congenital.  In  their  progrcs:;,  thrse  m->rbiil  et 
all  extend  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  or,  originating  there,  they  mav  pri^- 
out  at  the  sacro-scialic  notch,  and  thus  place  themselves  under  corprvfv  ■ 
muscles.  Their  diagnosis  is  generally  attended  with  jrreat  embam."- 
hence,  if  the  surgeon  is  not  fully  upon  his  gnard,  very  feriinu  imf 
committed. 

The  congenital  encysted  tuvtor  often  acquires  such  a  size  as  to  iat'r^' 
rially  with  the  delivery  of  the  child.  Its  shape  is  usually  ^imrwbai  r 
ovoidal,  its  attachment  being  effected  by  a  pretty  broad  ba5e.  extrad.- 
among  the  muscles  but  not  into  the  pelvic  cavity.  It  is  soft  tai  ti^' 
fluctuates  distinctly  ander  pressure.  Its  contents  are  serous,  iDrhil  ^-■ 
or  sauguinolent,  and  readily  coagulahle  by  heat,  alcohol,  and  acidt.  T: 
not  materially  <ii><colored.  though,  in  general,  it  is  a  few  shade  darkR" 
in  its  neighborhood.  The  inner  surface  of  the  tumor  is  n>BalIy  bi 
polished,  and  pervaded  by  minute,  tortuous  vessels  wiib  lender,  trui' 
In  some  cases  the  tumor  is  unilocular,  in  others,  mululocular :  anl  * 
occasionally  occur  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of  solid  matter  aue- 
composition. 

A  good  idea  of  the  situation  and  s 
region  may  be  formed  by  a  reference 
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formerly  in  the  posspsaion  of  Dr.  Keller,  who  has  given  pig.  747. 

an  account  of  it  in  th?  TrauaactioDS  of  the  Pathological 
Society  of  Philadelphia.  The  tumor,  attached  to  the 
nates,  immediately  behind  the  anus,  was  nearly  of  the 
eize  of  a  man's  head,  and,  on  being  punctured,  on  the 
eighth  day  after  the  child's  birth,  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain upwards  of  a  quart  of  brownish  fluid.  Death 
occurred  a  few  hours  aflcr  the  operation  from  hemor- 
rhage into  the  sac,  the  pivrietes  of  which  were  very 
dense,  vaecular,  and  litatidcd  internally  with  email, 
transparent  cysts,  filled  with  serum.  There  was  no 
communication  between  the  sac  and  the  spinal  canal, 
or  the  sac  and  pelvic  vicera. 

In  another  case,  of  a  similar  character.  Dr.  Keller 
was  obliged  to  puncture  the  tnmor  before  delivery 
could  be  effected,  the  quantity  of  fluid  drawn  off  being 
about  a  gallon.  It  was  also  of  a  brownish  color.  The 
child  died  nix  hours  afler  its  birth  from  capillary  he- 
morrhage into  the  sac,  the  inner  surface  of  which  was 
covered,  in  parts  of  its  extent,  by  a  soft  tiitsuo,  exhibit- 
ing, under  the  microscope,  a  rich  network  of  vessels,  CobkobIui  cyni »( ib<  uih. 
very  similar  to  the  villi  of  the  intestine.     The  sac  had 

its  root  between  the  anua  and  the  extremity  of  the  coccyx,  somewhat  to  the  right 
of  the  middle  line,  without  any  commnnication  with  the  vertebral  canal. 

A  tumor,  evidently  the  result  of  monstrosity  by  inclusion,  or  of  the  presence 
of  a  blighted  ovum,  is  occasionally  found  in  this  region,  closely  adherent  to  the 
sacrum  or  to  this  bone  and  the  coccyx.  It  consint^R,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  mass 
of  fat,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  rudimentary  bonus,  teeth,  and  even  hair.  Some- 
times it  contains  a  portion  of  intestine;  and,  in  an  instance  observed  by  Dr. 
Richardson,  a  growth  of  this  kind  had  an  appendix 
attached  to  it,  bearing  a  very  perfect  resemblance  Fig.  748. 

to  a  finger,  surmounted  by  a  well-developed  nail. 
Dr.  Spencer,  of  Watertown,  New  York,  has  com- 
municated to  mo  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which 
the  tumor  was  connected  with  the  spinal  cord. 
When  the  growth  is  merely  a  blighted  ovum,  life 
nay  be  prolonged  for  many  years. 

Should  the  child  be  born  alive  with  a  cystic 
tomor,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  wait  a  few  weeks, 
and  then  draw  off  a  part  of  its  contents,  the  opera* 
tion  being  repeated  every  six  or  eight  days  in  the 
hope  of  gradual  shrinkage  and  nltimate  oblitera- 
tion of  its  cavity.  In  the  event  of  failure,  the  in- 
jection of  iodine  might  bo  tried,  or,  instead  of 
this,  the  sac  might  be  detached  with  the  knife, 
particularly  if  it  had  a  narrow  pedicle.  When 
the  tumor  is  solid,  and  there  is  room  to  believe 
that  it  does  not  include  a  portion  of  bowel,  the 
proper  method,  of  course,  wonld  be  excision  or  re< 
moval  with  the  ecraseur. 

A  species  of  elephariiiasia,  consisting  in  hyper- 
trophy and  fibro-plastic  degeneration  of  the  areolar 
tissue,  is  sometimes  met  with  upon  the  buttocks. 
In  a  remarkable  case  of  this  kind,  under  my 
charge  at  the  clinic  of  the  Jefferson  College,  in 
1861,  in  a  lad  twelve  years  and  a  half  old,  the 
tnmor,  aa  seen  in  fig.  748,  formed  an  enormous 
mass  hanging  off  both  buttocks  down  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  thighs,  greatly  impeding  pro-        ribtv-c/Mic  iduoc  ir  iti*  utw. 
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gressioQ,  and  causing  much  annoyance  both  hj  its  weight,  its  peculiar  paeition, 
and  its  unseemliness.  It  was  nearly  thinj  inches  in  circumference,  rounded  at 
the  extremity,  and  of  a  bard,  firm  consistence.  TJpou  the  surface  of  the  tuiiKV 
were  two  large  ulcers,  the  seat  of  &  copious  discharge  of  thin,  yelluwlsh,  fetid 
pus.  The  anus  was  dragged  at  least  three  inches  beyond  its  natural  eitnation, 
and  exhibited  a  very  irregular  nodulat«d  appearance;  the  perinenm  was  bard 
and  tumid,  the  scrotum  was  enlarged,  and  the  penis  was  of  extraordinary 
dimensions.  The  tumor,  at  it«  upper  part,  had  a  soft,  fluctuating  feel,  aa  j/ 
the  tissues  around  had  been  infiltrated  with  serum,  as  was,  in  fa^^t,  the  c«se ;  tor 
a  very  large  qnantity  of  thia  fluid  was  suddenly  discl^iged  at  one  of  the  ulcers 
soon  after  the  lad  felt  into  my  hands,  followed  by  great  subsidence  of  the  swelling. 
Aa  the  general  health  was  progre«»- 
Kg  749.  ively  decliniug,  the  removal  of  the  tu- 

mor was  promptly  decided  upon.  An 
elliptical  incision  being  made,  ao  oa  to 
inclode  the  ulcerated  surface,  the  flaps 
were  gradually  raised,  but  such  wai 
the  intimate  adhesion  between  the  i^in 
and  the  substance  of  the  morbid  growlli 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  cLcaa 
dissection.  The  only  place  where  aatia- 
factory  separatiou  could  be  effected  wu 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  tumor  previ- 
ously  alluded  to  as  having  been  the  seat 
of  serous  iuGItration.  Here  the  booa- 
dary  liae  was  well  marked.  The  attach- 
ments were  ako  very  firm  to  the  gluteal 
muscles,  the  fibres  of  which  were  very 
pale,  and  intimately  intermingled  with 
the  abnormal  stroctures.  Several  sm«U 
Mierofwpie  ibirMisH  of .  Bbro-ex"""  w"i«  •' "!•  Bcrous  cysts  wero  opened  during  the 
mut.  operation,  which  was,  in  other  respects, 

unattended  with  anything  remarkable. 
Some  large  veins  were  noticed,  but  they  did  not  bleed  much,  and  only  a  few  small 
arteries  required  ligation.  The  lad,  under  chloroform,  bore  the  operation  weO, 
and  mode  a  good  recovery. 

The  tumor,  after  removal,  was  fonud  to  weigh  eight  pounds,  exclusive  of  the 
fluid  lost  during  the  operation.  It  was  of  a  whitish  color,  and  of  denne,  firm 
consistence,  grating  under  the  knife.  Its  microscopic  characters,  fig.  749,  aa 
ascertained  by  Dr.  Packard,  afforded  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  fibrous  stroctiire, 
all  the  cells  being  nucleated,  and  most  of  them  having  more  than  one  nacleultu. 
The  synovial  burse,  uatnrally  existing  upon  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  i» 
liable,  from  constant  pressure  and  other  causes,  to  chronic  enlai^ment,  attended 
with  more  or  less  pain  and  inconvenience,  especially  in  sitting  and  riding.  Tba 
tamor  varies  in  size  from  a  hickory  nut  to  that  of  a  small  orange,  is  deep-aeat«d, 
immovable,  and  of  a  globular  or  ovoidal  shape.  In  its  earlier  stages,  it  imparts 
a  peculiar  vermicular  sensation  to  the  thumb  and  fingers,  but  as  it  iacrr-asea  ia 
size  it  becomes  soft,  and  distinctly  fluctuates.  The  structures  aruand  are  gene- 
rally a  good  deal  tender  and  indurated.  When  doubt  cziatfi  respectiiig  th« 
diagnosis,  the  exploring  needle  must  be  used. 

The  treatment  consists  in  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  cyst,  and  then  paiat- 
ing  the  skin  twice  a  day  with  tincture  of  iodine.  If  the  case  ha  obatlnatv  a 
small  eschar  may  be  formed  upon  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  lumur  with 
Vienna  paste  ;  or,  what  is  preferable,  the  cyst  may  be  tuoroughly  dlrid^fl  «ith 
a  delicate  tenotome  inserted  subcutAueousIy.  Temporary  relief  may  be  afl'oidiil 
with  a  hollow  pad.  Excision  ia  not  to  be  thought  of,  as  it  might  pruva  daa- 
geroui. 
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T.    AFFECTIONS  OP  THE  GROIN. 

The  principal  affections  of  the  groin,  requiring  notice  here,  are  wounds,  in- 
flammation, aoscesses,  and  tumors. 

Wounds  of  the  inguinal  region,  whether  incised,  punctured,  lacerated,  or  gun- 
shot, may  be  limited  to  the  superficial  structures,  or  thej  may  extend  deeply 
among  the  glands  and  muscles,  in  the  latter  eyent,  perhaps,  dividing  important 
vessels  and  nerves,  and  thus  leading  to  frightful,  if  not  fatal,  hemorrhage,  and 
other  bad  consequences.  In  general,  the  treatment  is  sufficiently  simple,  but, 
in  order  to  effect  a  rapid  fure,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  patient  should 
observe  strict  recumbency  with  the  thigh  slightly  flexed  upon  the  pelvis,  as  this 
affords  the  best  opportunity  for  the  maintenance  of  accurate  apposition  of  the 
edges  of  the  wound.     All  motion  of  the  limb  must  be  avoided. 

Any  bleeding  vessels  are,  of  course,  at  once  secured,  and,  if  the  iliac  or  femoral 
artery  is  divid^,  it  must  be  tied  both  above  and  below  the  wound,  which  should, 
if  necessary,  be  freely  enlarged  to  afford  ready  access  to  the  parts.  In  most 
cases,  such  an  injury  will  prove  fatal  before^  the  surgeon  can  reach  his  patient. 
Mortification  of  the  toes  and  feet  is  apt  to'  follow  the  division  of  the  principal 
artery  and  vein  of  the  limb,  especially  if  some  of  the  anastomotic  branches  are 
involved  in  the  mischief 

Inflammation  of  the  groin  may  be  common  or  specific ;  more  generally  the 
latter,  the  exciting  cause  being  the  syphilitic  poison.  The  disease,  in  either 
event,  may  be  limited  to  the  skin  and  areolar  tissue,  or  it  may  be  located  princi- 
pally in  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  either  above  or  below  Poupart's  ligament. 
Syphilitic  bubo  nearly  always  occupies  the  former  situation,  whereas  the  swelling 
of  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  consequent  upon  the  irritation  of  gonorrhoea  and 
injury  of  the  lower  extremity,  generally  occupies  the  latter,  and  seldom  proceeds 
to  suppuration. 

In  whatever  manner  the  inflammation  may  have  been  induced,  the  object 
should  be  to  prevent  suppuration,  by  perfect  quietude  of  the  part,  and  by  the 
application  of  leeches,  saturnine  lotions,  and  tincture  of  iodine,  aided  by  the 
usual  constitutional  remedies.  If  matter  forms,  an  early  and  free  incision,  made 
in  the  direction  of  Poupart's  ligament,  is  indicated.  The  resulting  sore  should 
be  managed  upon  general  principles,  the  cure  being  greatly  expedited  by  laying 
open  sinuses  and  enjoining  recumbency. 

Abscesses  of  the  groin  sometimes  form  in  consequence  of  irritation  in  the 
cscum  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  the  matter  passing  down  towards  Pou- 
part^s  ligament,  or,  perhaps,  even  beyond  it.  Such  collections,  to  which  the 
term  stercoraceous  may  very  properly  be  applied,  not  only  contain  fecal  matter, 
but  also,  at  times,  ingesta,  bits  of  bones,  cherry-stones,  and  even  gall-stones,  the 
impaction  of  which  in  the  bowel  is  often  the  starting-point  of  the  disease.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  damage  inflicted  upon  the  parts  is  generally  so  great  as  to 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  irremediable  sinuses  and  fistules. 

Chronic  abscesses  occasionally  occur  here,  and  are  always  readily  distinguish- 
able by  their  history  and  progress.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound 
such  collections  with  those  attendant  upon  psoas  abscess,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  often  points  in  the  groin,  generally  above,  but  sometimes  below,  Pou- 
part's ligament,  forming,  in  the  latter  event,  a  tumor  of  variable  size  and  shape, 
at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh. 

A  troublesome  form  of  eczema  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  groin,  chiefly  in 
young  fat  children  and  elderly  women,  ^th  a  pendulous  abdomen.  The  skin  is 
chafed,  red,  inflamed,  and  the  seat  of  a  thin,  watery  discharge,  attended  with 
distressing  itching.  An  occasional  purge,  the  avoidance  of  stimulating  food  and 
drink,  strict  attention  to  Aeanliness,  and  the  use  of  Turner's  cerate,  or  of  very 
dilute  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  are  generally  the  most  effectual 
remedies. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  lymphaJtic  ganglions  of  the  groin,  the  result  of  tubercu- 
losis or  ordinary  inflammation,  is  liable  to  occur,  the  enlarged  structures  forming 
a  hard,  irregular  tumor,  situated  partly  above  and  partly  below  Poupart's  liga- 
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ment,  witbont  any  disposition,  in  many  cases,  either  to  advance  or  recede, 
owing,  apparently,  to  some  disorder  of  the  general  health  or  some  local  irrita- 
tion. An  occasional  purgative  and  a  mild  course  of  alteratives,  with  the  repeated 
application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  blisters,  and  compression,  will,  in  general,  p«x>- 
cure  the  gradual  removal  of  the  disease. 

Of  tumors  of  the  groin  the  most  common  are  the  fatty,  encysted,  and  fibroa^ 
to  which  may  be  added  the  enlargements  produced  by  hydrocele  of  the  spermatie 
cord,  varicosity  of  the  saphenous  vein,  and  the  undescended  testicle.  ScirrhoB, 
encephaloid,  and  melanosis  are  also  occasionally  observed,  sometimes  as  primary, 
but  more  frequently  as  secondary,  affections. 

The  fatty  tumor  is  not  always  developed  in  the  groin,  but  occasionally  ezteods 
into  it  from  the  abdomen,  by  a  sort  of  migratory  process.  It  may  acqaire  a 
very  considerable  volume,  and  is  generally  easily  distinguished  by  its  pendulous 
character,  and  by  its  doughy,  inelastic  feel.  When  small  and  deep-seated,  bow- 
ever,  it  might  be  mistaken  for  femoral  hernia,  especially  if  the  patient  should  be 
seized  with  symptoms  of  intestinal  strangulation.  The  two  affections,  in  fiact, 
might  coexist.  The  removal  of  spch  a  tumor  by  the  knife  is  usually  easily 
effected,  as  it  seldom  adheres  very  closely,  if,  indeed,  at  all,  to  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vessels. 

An  encysted  tumor  is  sometimes  found  in  the  groin,  but  the  occurrence  ii 
unusual.  It  varies  in  size  from  the  volume  of  a  hen's  egg  to  that  of  the  fist,  is 
of  a  globular  or  ovoidal  shape,  and  distinctly  fluctuates  under  the  finger.  Its 
contents  are  generally  serous.  Desault  removed  from  the  groin  of  a  girl  a 
hydatid  tumor,  for  which  she  had  previously  been  advised  to  wear  a  truss,  and 
a  similar  case  occurred  to  Dr.  Monro,  the  cyst  in  this  instance  being  situated  at 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  where  it  might  readily  have  been  mistaken 
for  a  hernia. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  mistake  for  a  tumor  of  this  kind  the  gyncvial 
burse  which  exists  between  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint,  the  body  of  the  pubic 
bone,  and  the  tendon  of  the  iliac  and  psoas  muscles,  and  which  is  liable,  in  con* 
sequence  of  inflammation,  to  considerable  increase  of  bulk.  The  prindpal  sign 
of  distinction  is  that  the  enlarged  pouch  generally  follows  the  movements  of  the 
thigh,  whereas  the  encysted  tumor,  properly  so  called,  usually  remains 
tionary. 

The  fibrous  tumor,  which  is  also  very  uncommon,  is,  in  general,  easily 
nized  by  its  tardy  progress,  its  firm  consistence,  and  its  close  connecUon  witk 
the  surrounding  structures,  processes  often  extending  deeply  among  the  vessels, 
nerves  and  muscles.  Hence,  the  extirpation  of  such  a  tumor  is  commonlj 
attended  with  much  difficulty. 

A  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord  occasionally  projects  into  the  groin,  form- 
ing a  tumor  of  variable  size  and  shape,  but  usually  easily  recognized  bv  its  aoA- 
ness,  elasticity,  and  fluctuation,  by  its  tardy  progress,  by  the  absence  of  dmant 
of  the  skin,  and  by  the  unimpaired  state  of  the  general  health.  If  any  do«lA 
exist  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  case,  recourse  is  tiad  to  the  ezploffin^ 
needle. 

A  considerable  tumor  is  sometimes  formed  by  the  saphencus  vein  at  it»  yasoe^ 
tion  with  the  great  femoral,  in  consequence  of  a  varicose  condition  of  Its  tonie«w 
The  tumor,  which  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  old,  fat  subjects,  in  ronnectioa 
with  similar  disease  of  the  leg,  is  commonly  of  an  oblong  shape,  soA,  and  nbovt 
the  size  of  a  large  almond.  It  receives  a  distinct  impulse  on  coughing^  and  is 
readily  effaced  by  pressure  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  saphenous  vein,  but 
promptly  reappears  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 

An  undescended  testicle  is  sometimes  retained  in  the  groin,  forming  a  taints 
which,  especially  if  inflamed,  might  lead  to  the  susf)icion  of  the  oxiit(^<r  «if 
hernia.  The  absence,  however,  of  the  organ  from  the  scrotum,  and  the  peculiar 
hardness  of  the  inguinal  tumor,  together  with  the  sickening  sensation  canfled  Vr 
compressing  it,  will  always  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  alRHHions. 

Scirrhus  of  the  groin  generally  takes  its  rise  in  the  Ijmphatie  ganglioiia.  fbr 
the  most  part  as  a  secondary  affection  consequent  upon  malignant  di«eafi«  of  th« 
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tbigb,  penis,  testicle,  or  vulva.  As  an  original  malady,  its  character  is  seldom 
detected  in  time  to  admit  of  operative  interference,  as  the  lymphatic  ganglions 
in  the  iliac  region  usnaliy  soon  participate  in  the  morbid  action,  and  thus  oppose 
an  effectual  barrier  to  the  use  of  the  knife. 

Encephaloid  of  the  groin  is  occasionally  witnessed.  A  very  remarkable  case 
of  the  kind  fell  under  my  notice  in  1859,  in  a  young  lady,  twenty  years  of  age. 
It  had,  apparently,  commenced  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  when  she  was  sixteen, 
and  gradually  progressed  until,  several  months  before  she  expired,  it  occupied 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  corresponding  nates,  forming  an  enormous  mass,  attended  with  excessive 
emaciation  and  great  enlargement  of  the  subcutaneous  veins,  some  of  which  were 
almost  the  size  of  the  little  finger.  A  few  weeks  before  dissolution,  the  tumor 
gave  way  at  its  summit,  throwing  out  a  large,  bleeding  fungus. 

In  a  case  of  this  aff'ection,  in  a  young  man,  aged  eighteen,  communicated  to 
me  by  Dr.  D.  Holmes,  of  East  Smithfield,  Pennsylvania,  the  tumor  measured 
nearly  thirty-seven  inches  in  circumference  at  its  widest  part.  It  was  of  a  soft, 
brain-like  consistence,  intermixed  with  large  decomposed  clots  of  blood,  and 
involved  the  upper  third  of  the  femur,  the  acetabulum,  ischium,  ilium,  and  pubes. 
Death  ensued  within  six  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

Melanosis  of  the  groin  generally  begins  in  the  superficial  lymphatic  ganglions, 
and  is  commonly,  if  not  invariably,  associated  with  similar  disease  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  It  is  easily  distinguished,  even  in  its  earlier  stages,  by  its  black 
color,  its  firm  consistence,  and  its  tuberiform  shape.  Death  usually  occurs  at  a 
period  varying  from  six  to  twelve  months,  secondary  tumors,  in  the  meantime, 
showing  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

General  Diagnosis, — The  surgeon,  in  contemplating  the  diseases  of  the  groin, 
will  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  has  to  deal  with  a  region  which  is  often 
the  seat  of  hernia,  both  inguinal  and  femoral,  of  psoas  abscess,  and  of  aneurism, 
the  latter  formed  either  'in  the  course  of  the  femoral  artery  or  in  that  of  the 
external  iliac.  He  will,  therefore,  be  slow  in  making  out  his  diagnosis,  and  be 
particularly  wary  in  the  use  of  the  knife.  He  will  not  forget,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  a  tumor  not  aneurismal  may,  if  situated  over  the  track  of  the  femoral  or 
iliac  artery,  readily  receive  an  impulse  from  the  vessel,  so  as  to  lead  to  a  false 
suspicion  regarding  its  true  character,  nor,  on  the  other,  that  an  aneurism  may 
really  exist,  and  yet  be  free  from  pulsation,  or,  perhaps,  be  even  so  soft  as  to 
simulate  an  abscess,  especially  if  it  be  accompanied  with  considerable  oedema  and 
discoloration  of  the  integuments.  The  great  danger  of  mistake,  however,  gene- 
rally arises,  not  from  tumors,  but  from  hernia,  which  often  coexists  with  various 
kinds  of  swellings  of  the  groin,  inflammatory  and  other,  and  which,  in  the  event 
of  the  supervention  of  symptoms  of  intestinal  strangulation,  might,  therefore, 
occasion  great  embarrassment,  both  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  case,  and 
the  proper  course  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  for  its  relief.  The  opening  of  an 
abscess  of  the  groin  overlying  a  knuckle  of  small  intestine,  has  been  followed 
more  than  once  by  an  incurable  fistule.  How  cautious,  then,  should  the  surgeon 
be  in  the  use  of  his  knife  in  a  region  of  such  vast  importance  to  health  and  life  I 

8.    BAKDAOES  FOB  THE  INFEBIOR  EXTREMITT. 

The  ordinary  roller  for  the  foot  and  leg  is  represented  in  fig.  750.  It  will  be 
seen  that  its  application  begins  at  the  toes,  and  that  it  is  continued,  by  circular 
and  reversed  turns,  as  high  up  as  the  knee.  Its  usual  length  is  from  five  to  six 
yards ;  its  width  from  two  inches  and  a  quarter  to  two  inches  and  a  half.  A 
roller,  of  similar  length  and  width,  will  answer  for  the  thigh,  the  connection 
being  uninterrupted.  Care  is  taken  not  to  make  the  reverses  over  the  shin,  lest 
they  should  provoke  ulceration.  Particular  care  is  also  necessary  in  conducting 
the  bandage  across  the  ankle  and  knee.  In  general,  compresses  will  be  required 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  between  the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  malleolar  processes. 

For  retaining  dressings  on  the  kneef  as  in  inflammation  and  wounds  of  the 
joint,  an  ordinary  roller  may  be  used ;  or,  what  is  more  neat  and  convenient,  a 
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Fig.  750.  piece  of  rousliD,  from  ei^t  to  t«D  inches  id 

vidth,  and  about  a  yard  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  the  extremities  of  irhich  are  split  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  its  centre.  The 
centre  is  then  applied  to  the  patella,  and  the 
ends,  crossed  behind  the  ham,  are  tied,  re- 
spectively above  and  belov  the  knee,  as 
exhibited  in  fig.  151.  In  dropsy  and  loose 
bodies  of  this  joint,  a  special  contriTsnce, 
called  a  laced  knee-cap,  described  in  the  first 
volume,  ie  sometimes  employed. 

Bandages  for  the  groin  are  rendered  ne- 
cessary in  the  treatment  of  various  affec- 
tions, as  bnboes,  abscesses,  and  wonnds,  and 
also  after  the  operation  for  strangnlated 
hernia  and  the  ligation  of  the  external  iliac 
artery.  A  very  effective  contrivance  of  the 
kind  is  a  triangular  piece  of  muslin,  passed 
round  the  thigh,  the  base  being  fastened  in 
^nt,  and  the  apex  behind,  to  a  band  en- 
circling the  abdomen,  additional  secnrity 
Kujitr  ippiicd  (u  iba  foot  mnd  leg.  being  glven  by  a  side  strip,  as  seen  in  fig. 

752. 
Occasionally  the  bandage,  depicted  at  fig.  T53,  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed.    It  consists  of  an  ordinary  roller,  from  six  to  eight  yards  in  length  by 
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two  inches  and  a  half  in  width,  which  is  carried  round  the  abdomen  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  by  circular  and  reversed  turns,  until  the  object  for  which 
it  is  applied  has  been,  attained.  In  most  cases,  it  will  be  best  to  extend  it  round 
both  limbs,  as  it  will  thus  be  less  likely  to  slip  and  become  useless.  The  spica 
bandage  for  the  groin  and  thigh  is  now  seldom  employed. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

SPECIAL  EXCISIONS  OF  THE   BONES  AND   JOINTS. 

1.   TRUNK. 
EXCISION  OP  THE  CLAVICLE. 

Extirpation  of  this  bone  may  be  required  on  account  of  caries,  necrosis, 
morbid  growths,  and  displacement  in  consequence  of  disease.  Mr.  Davie,  of 
Bungay,  many  years  ago,  excised  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle  in  a  case  of 
dislocation  backwards  from  deformity  of  the  spine,  the  luxated  head  causing 
such  a  degree  of  pressure  upon  the  oesophagus  as  to  endanger  life  by  inanition. 
Having  made  an  incision  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length  over  the  bone,  in  a 
line  with  its  axis,  and  severed  its  ligamentous  connections  with  the  sternum,  he 
divided  the  bone  about  one  inch  ^om  its  articular  end,  by  means  of  a  Hey's  saw, 
the  soft  parts  being  protected  by  a  piece  of  sole-leather.  The  patient  speedily 
recovered,  and  survived  the  operation  six  years.  In  my  private  collection  is 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  left  clavicle,  which  I  removed,  in  1849,  on  account  of 
necrosis,  from  a  lad  thirteen  years  old.  In  1813,  Dr.  Charles  McCreary,  of 
Kentucky,  amputated  the  right  collar-bone  at  its  articulations  for  scrofulous 
caries ;  the  patient,  a  boy  aged  fourteen,  survived  the  operation  many  years,  en- 
joying, it  is  affirmed,  excellent  use  of  the  corresponding  limb.  A  similar  operation 
was  successfully  performed  in  1852  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Wedderburn,  of  New  Orleans, 
in  1856  by  Professor  Blackman,  of  Cincinnati,  and  in  1860  by  Dr.  Fuqua,  of 
Richmond.     In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  sternal  end  of  the  bone  was  saved. 

In  1828,  Dr.  Mott  removed  the  entire  clavicle,  on  the  left  side,  on  account  of 
an  osteo-sarcomatous  tumor,  of  great  hardness,  conical  in  its  shape,  and  four 
inches  in  diameter  at  its  base.  The  operation  was  one  of  immense  delicacy  and 
difficulty,  requiring  nearly  four  hours  for  its  execution,  and  more  than  forty  liga- 
tures for  the  suppression  of  the  hemorrhage.  The  patient,  notwithstanding, 
made  an  excellent  recovery,  and,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  contrived  for  the 
purpose,  had  a  perfect  use  of  the  arm,  being  able  to  move  it  in  all  directions. 
The  history  of  the  case,  with  a  detail  of  the  different  steps  of  the  operation, 
may  be  found  at  length  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for 
1828,  and  also  in  Dr.  Mott's  edition  of  Velpeau's  Surgery. 

The  entire  clavicle  has  also  been  removed,  on  account  of  osteosarcoma,  by 
Dr.  Charles  R.  S.  Curtis,  of  Chicago.  The  operation  was  performed  in  1856, 
but  the  patient,  a  woman,  aged  twenty  years,  bad  a  return  of  the  disease  at  the 
cicatrice  at  the  expiration  of  two  months.  A  similar,  but  more  formidable,  opera- 
tion was  performed  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  S.  Cooper,  of  California.  • 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite  general  rules  for  the  resec- 
tion of  this  bone.  When  its  removal  is  required  on  account  of  caries,  necrosis, 
or  displacement  from  disease,  the  operation  is  sufficiently  simple,  a  single  longi- 
tudinal incision,  in  the  axis  of  the  bone,  affording  ample  space  for  its  isolation 
and  detachment.     But  the  case  is  widely  different  when  the  clavicle  is  buried  in 
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T-  ^  T  ."^  :':^^  't^r-*  Las  n*~Tr  been  so  frequentlj  pfrf<  ni^<  i-  • 

.-/  ^^  ^-'-i^  ~     -T-.  '-IT   to  pr**Te  that,  when  the  ca>^  ar*;  rr  *—  - 

-  ^   .  ^^--^.>  /,T  :i  .:f  rl-k-      The  cases  of  Mu-h^.  K  r- i.  t  -. 
'^  "ii  r--  ^i     -i-rs,  in   s-nie  of  which  the  entire  ^^-u  »--  ' 
^  VV"t^-j^  \  y  z^i-r^l"  r.  rr>  n  of  the  clavicle,  clearly  evln^  *'-*  "-• 
\r^-^  ..1-i    -  ::  ril^l^r  -i-  i^r  disf<H.-tions  of  a  character  ai  u'  r 
.-^^^— ^. '    7-  Vi^^v*^  \.r-rrativ*n   was   performed  in  1>3T ;  t:r  ;* 
r^^l,  J^.-  -^^  tr=.  ri  1  :—  n*  an_putated  at  tht-  glenoid  cavitv.  h*:    '"■* 

'•^^  i.-::ii  i*i  '.-'i'^T-.  l»:ih  of  which  were  removed  in  tL-::T     • 
—^S'^T^i^wz-i  L-3>--i  aln^r-st  o>mplete]y  by  the  fir<t  ii:-^* 
,'^  ^^^:^  \sz  >irl   fr  HI-  fnven   years   after  the  of^eriti-c.  ¥*.-  - 
-,   '^^  F.  ri:i    :'  >-r^-' •- ^sr^r   t*-.k   away,  with  complete  ?ti.''^— .'* 
*l/^j^  w-i  '^-t  -J-'-.- -I   tjr:rt:.-::v  of  the  clavicle,  on  aeons' ■<  u 
— ^^J^   -r.  n  a  '  -••    a^Tr-i   51    v^-ars,  whose  arm  had  been  ti  :»*-*"  • 
7-   ^  ; -r-    -i: -r -:-:  =  I'is  prv-i-i-.u^ry.      ^Ir.  Fergu^^on.  of  L- l<  *   ■'' 
^\  1    ij-    -•^-1^  1  —  - ^^''      "^^^  ^r:apa!a  Lad  lung  been  affe.toi  » 

, ^^-  ^;  -1^  ri--!--  &"i.-  urh  much  exhausted.  rt^<t>wrrd  '  *    ■ 

l'-~_'.-  Ti^     Pt  *r^?.:r  S«ci-i-  of  Tieaca,   re-moved  nearly  the  fiir.  •- 
;^.,       .::  ir-c-:  -: :  ?s:<^-sarv.- .n^a.  ia  a  child  eight  years  «jf  ace. 

I.  ,:  ;«e  ^>-?>r -V  to  liv  d:wn  arj  sj»ei-ilic  rules  for  the  per  m:' 
i  ,1  .:*  zzt  :-tT-„.*  ft  would  he  silA  lu-re  futile  to  attemp't  ^u-h  ai  v-.^ 
ir  -^^  ^'5'-:^x     Ti-e  rr-:h  is.  every  case  mast  provide  itjs  own  ni'- 
;  v-:ir  ^>-ii.*^,  i-  wLi.h,  in   ISoO.   I   rem^-'i-ed   nearly  the  wb  >   ^  - 
^^- _j.  :  r  la  cstej-rarc  niarous  affection,  \riU  serve  to  couTfjiz- 
r'-i-  T*>:^:i:r^  ne>.ssiry  uiier  such  circumstan*>^-s.      It  may  U  yr  - 
zir  :.*■    ■:  '»"±5  a  nin.  artd  fi.-r:r  years,  and  that  the  tumor,  Sr-^t  :  *  " 
r-i>  -r»rr-.  1-  V,  WAS  frictQ  inches  in  length  by  fifteen  and  a  Lilf  it  "- 


7i^  7ar*Ti:  :*r'zr  pli.^i  recunibent,  with  the  body  inclininir  lews"--' 
I  z^,ic^\z  ^xs-.i.  sfxTcen  inches  in  length,  was  njade  fixttn  the  .-t:*'  ' 
J 'i*-  T^-^'z^^  :-■  Ti-  iLrVrior  extremity  of  the  tomor.  its  directi"D  U.  - 
;.  x-iTi'>  ±ri  inwarvis.     Another,  beg-inning"  alK»at  6ve  incht-s  1»    *  - 
iz»L  -'  "•?  -"^  *^^   terminating  about   the  same  distance  fr»'tii  ::>»*** 
^j^  -'^-.^  rirrr-i.  in  a  ourviiinear  direction,  so  as  to  include  a  *n;aa  *^i 
^^  j;   -5  .>:-:rv-     The  integuments,  which  were  exot^edingly  dt  l-*  i^- 
^^',r^x.T  %\  iLe  s^'^rror  part  of  the  tumor,  were  then   di^rstcted   'f  "  • 
^-=1,^  '^  ;\-e  n:- roid  erowth,  first  towards   the  spine,  and   tht-n  t.«^' 
^^    j^^     Ei'li£  dt:ach*d  the  elevator  and  trapi^ziui?  mus<h»s,  I  •^»'-. - 
*:e  ^rr  :  i  ^''•o^ss  of  the  scapula  just  behind  the  clavicle,  and  \i  t  ' 
;.^  '"- jf  0  r^Al  and  anterior   serrated   mnscJes.      Carrying'   my  frr** 
^.^--.-ifi  ;^-  tcnior,  and  raising  it  up,  I  severed  its  c«»nnectiims  wii  t. 
cj:  "-T  irl'v:d  and  other  muscles  of  the  arm,  sawed  the  neck  of  \U  ^^ 
AZ-i    .:  LS  ^L-'  v-^i  the  entire  mass  with  comparatively  little  difficulty. 
5^r-ra:  Trsstls  were  dirided  in  the  early  stage  of  the  operat iuii,  at  ik f- 
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d  middle  part  of  the  tumor;  bnt  these  were  easily  controlled  by  the  fingers 
assistaats.     Several  arteries  near  the  neck  of  the  bone  bled  so  freely  as  to 
d   the  iigatare  after  the  removal  of  the 
i    growth.     About  twenty-four  ounces  Fig.  754. 

od  were  lost.  The  patient  became  very 
towards  the  close  of  the  operation,  and 
lis  were  necessary  to  revive  him.  The 
nse  wound  thus  produced  was  dressed 
three  interrupted  sutures  and  adhesive 
t,  and  supported  by  a  compress  and  a 
I  body  bandage. 

I    untoward  symptoms  occurred  after  the 

ition  ;  nearly  the  whole  wound  healed  by  . 

SrBt  intention  ;   and,  at  the  end  of  three  ' 

ta,  the  patient  went  home,  gradually  ira- 

'ing  in  health  and  strength.     From  espo- 

to   cold,  however,  he  contracted  plenro- 

umonia,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died 

c  months  after  the  operation.     The  neck 

glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula  were  unai- 

1(1,  but  the  remainder  of  the  bone  was  com- 

tely  disorganized.     The  tumor  weighed  up- 

rda  of  seven  pounds,  and  belonged  to  that 

SR    of  Htructures  usually,  thongh   vaguely, 

nominated  ostco- sarcomatous.     The  external 

pearauces  of  the  tumor  are  exhibit«d  in  iig.  Eucpu-iuij  ur  ils .enpuu 

4. 

The  entire  scapula  has  occasionally  been  removed  on  account  of  necrosis  or 
iig-staiiding  caries.  Such  an  operation  was  first  performed  by  Mr.  Syme,  in 
ih6,  and  in  1858  it  was  repented  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Jones,  the  disarticulation  in 
Jth  instances  being  effected  at  ibe  shoulder-joint,  with  removal  of  the  acromial 
'streniity  of  the  clavicle.  The  patient  of  ihe  latter  recovered  with  a  good  use  of 
le  corresponding  limb,  bnt  with  a  decided  falling  of  the  shoulder. 
I  have  on  two  occasions  removed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
i^r  necrosis ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  cases  have  been  recorded  of  excision 
if  the  acromion  process.  The  coracoid  process  has  also  been  extirpated  both  on 
tccount  of  injury  and  disease. 

EXCISION  OF  THE  RTBS. 

Caries  and  necrosis  of  the  ribs,  both  from  disease  and  accident,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  often  lead  lo  the  necessity  of  excision.  These  pieces 
are  also  liable  to  carcinomatous  degeneration,  and  to  different  morbid  growths, 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  the  interposition  of  the  knife  and  pliers.  The 
annals  of  surgery  afford  numerous  examples  of  excision  of  the  ribs,  from  a  por- 
tion hardly  an  inch  in  length  to  nearly  the  entire  bone.  Operations  of  this  kind 
were  probably  performed  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  profession,  and  some  very 
cxiraonlinary  cases  have  occasionally  been  published  of  their  success.  Thus,  it 
is  reported  of  Suif  that  bo  cat  away  from  a  man  two  of  his  ribs,  making  an  open- 
ing into  his  chest  capable  of  admitting  the  fist,  and  through  which  ho  removed, 
n'ith  complete  succcks,  a  portion  of  diseased  lung.  Incredible  aa  thit)  case  may 
at  first  appear,  it  has  its  analogue  in  one  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Milton  Antony,  of  Georgia.  In  this  instance,  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  which 
wi're  extensively  carious,  were  removed  along  with  two-thirds  of  the  right  loba 
"f  the  Ijng,  the  patient  surviving  the  exploit  nearly  four  months.  The  particu- 
l;iw  of  this  remarkable  case  are  recorded  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Philadelphia 
Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences.  I  have  repeatedly  excined  con- 
hiilprablc  portions  both  of  the  ribs  and  of  their  cartilages;  and  at  the  clinic  of 
the  Jefferson  Uedical  College,  in  I86T,  I  removed  from  a  negro  lad,  aged  seven- 
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a  large  mass  of  disease ;  when  the  eiFcumjacent  structares  are  all  intimately 
matted  together  by  morbid  deposits ;  and  when  not  only  the  great  vessels  of  the 
neck,  but  likewise  the  phrenic  nerve  and  the  thoracic  duct,  are  in  close  proximity 
to  the  affected  bone,  as  in  the  instance  of  Dr.  Mott.  Under  such  circumstancea,  the 
operation  must  be  one  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  demanding  the  greatest  patience, 
skill,  and  anatomical  knowledge  for  its  successful  execution.  The  surgeon  most 
proceed  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  making  constant  use  of  the  handle  of 
the  knife,  keeping  in  close  contact  with  the  tumor,  tying  the  arteries  as  they  are 
divided,  and  guarding  against  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins,  the  danger  of 
which  is  always  considerable  in  the  excision  of  morbid  growths  lh)m  the  iMise  of 
the  lower  cervical  region.  Trustworthy  assistants  must  be  at  hand,  and  every 
emergency  must  be  anticipated. 

EXCISION  OF  THE  SCAPULA. 

Excision  of  this  bone  has  now  been  so  frequently  performed  as  not  only  to 
establish  its  feasibility,  but  to  prove  that,  when  the  cases  are  properly  selected, 
it  is  comparatively  devoid  of  risk.  The  cases  of  Mussey,  Rigaad,  FergiiSMiD, 
Schuh,  myself,  and  others,  in  some  of  which  the  entire  scapula  was  removed 
along  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  clavicle,  clearly  evince  what  the  human 
body  is  capable  of  enduring  under  dissections  of  a  character  apparently  the  most 
desperate.  Dr.  Mussey 's  operation  was  performed  in  1837  ;  the  patient,  six 
years  after  the  arm  had  been  amputated  at  the  glenoid  cavity,  had  osteo-sarcoma 
of  the  scapula  and  clavicle,  both  of  which  were  removed  in  their  whole  extent. 
The  enormous  wound  healed  almost  completely  by  the  first  intention,  and  the 
man,  when  last  heard  from,  fifteen  years  after  the  operation,  was  still  WflL 
In  1844,  Rigaud,  of  Strasbourg,  took  away,  with  complete  success,  the  entire 
scapula,  with  the  external  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  on  account  of  an  osseous 
growth,  from  a  man,  aged  51  years,  whose  arm  had  been  amputated  at  the 
shoulder-joint  eight  months  previously.  Mr.  Fergusson,  of  London,  performed 
a  similar  operation  in  1847.  The  scapula  had  long  been  affected  with  caries  and 
necrosis ;  and  the  patient,  although  much  exhausted,  recovered  without  a  bad 
symptom.  Professor  Schuh,  of  Vienna,  removed  nearly  the  entire  scapuU  in 
1860,  on  account  of  osteo-sarcoma,  in  a  child  eight  years  of  age. 

If  it  be  impossible  to  lay  down  any  specific  rules  for  the  performance  of  excl* 
sion  of  the  clavicle,  it  would  be  still  more  futile  to  attempt  such  an  underultsi^ 
for  the  scapula.  The  truth  is,  every  case  must  provide  its  own  rules.  The  fol* 
lowing  instance,  in  which,  in  1850,  I  removed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ripbt 
scapula  for  an  osteo-sarcomatous  affection,  will  serve  to  convey  a  general  idea 
of  the  procedure  necessary  under  such  circumstances.  It  may  be  premised  that 
the  patient  was  a  man,  aged  forty  years,  and  that  the  tumor,  first  noticed  nina 
years  previously,  was  fifteen  inches  in  length  by  fifteen  and  a  half  in  breadth  ai 
its  widest  part. 

The  patient  being  placed  recumbent,  with  the  body  inclining  towards  the  ab- 
domen, an  incision,  sixteen  inches  in  length,  was  made  from  the  superior  angle 
of  the  scapula  to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  tumor,  its  direction  being  obiiquicfy 
downwards  and  inwards.  Another,  beginning  about  five  inches  below  the  upper 
end  of  the  first,  and  terminating  about  the  same  distance  from  its  lower  ead, 
was  then  carried,  in  a  curvilinear  direction,  so  as  to  include  a  small  oral  flap  of 
skin  in  its  centre.  The  integuments,  which  were  exceedingly  dense  and  ihkk, 
especially  at  the  superior  part  of  the  tumor,  were  then  dissected  off  from  tbe 
surface  of  the  morbid  growth,  first  towards  the  spine,  and  then  towards  tlw 
axilla.  Having  detached  the  elevator  and  trapezius  muscles,  I  sawed  throng 
the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula  just  behind  the  clavicle,  and  then  divided 
the  broad  dorsal  and  anterior  serrated  muscles.  Carrying  my  fingers  next 
underneath  the  tumor,  and  raising  it  up,  I  severed  its  connections  with  tbe  ribi^ 
cut  the  deltoid  and  other  muscles  of  the  arm,  sawed  the  neck  of  the  «cmpnk, 
and  thus  removed  the  entire  mass  with  comparatively  little  difficulty. 

Several  vessels  were  divided  in  the  early  stage  of  the  operation^  at  the  pocte* 
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rior  and  middle  part  of  the  tumor ;  bnt  these  were  easily  controlled  by  the  fingera 

of  the  assistants.     Several  arteries  near  the  neck  of  the  boao  bled  so  freely  as  to 

demand  the  ligature  after  the  removal  of  the 

morbid  growth.      Abont  twenty-four   oaDces  Fig.  754. 

of  blood  were  lost.     The  patient  became  very 

bint  tovards  the  close  of  the  operation,  and 

cordials  were  necessary  to  revive  him.     The 

immense  wound   thus    produced  was   dressed 

with  three  interrupted  Rutures  and   adhesive 

strips,  and  supported  by  a  compress  and  a 

broad  body  bandage. 

No  untoward  symptoms  occurred  after  the 
operation  ;  nearly  the  whole  wound  healed  by 
the  first  intention ;  and,  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  the  patient  wont  home,  gradually  im- 
proving in  health  and  strength.  From  expo- 
sure to  cold,  however,  he  contracted  pleuro- 
pneumonia, froni  the  effects  of  which  he  died 
three  months  after  the  operation.  The  neck 
and  glcDoid  cavity  of  the  scapula  were  unal- 
tered, but  the  remainder  of  the  bone  was  com- 
pletely disorganized.  The  tumor  weighed  up- 
wards of  seven  pounds,  and  belonged  to  that 
class  of  structures  usually,  though  vaguely, 
denominated  osteo- sarcomatous.     The  exierTial 

appearances  of  the  tumor  are  exhibited  in  fig.  Eucuir^iuid  uf  lUt •unnti. 

754. 

The  entire  scapula  has  occasionally  been  removed  on  account  of  necrosis  or 
long-standing  caries.  Such  an  operation  was  first  performed  by  Mr.  S;me,  in 
1866,  and  in  1858  it  was  repeated  by  Mr.  O.  M.  Jones,  the  disarticulation  in 
both  instances  being  effected  at  the  shoulder-Joint,  with  removal  of  the  acromial 
extremity  of  the  clavicle.  The  patient  of  the  latter  recovered  with  a  good  use  of 
the  corresponding  limb,  bnt  with  a  decided  falling  of  the  shoulder. 

I  have  on  two  occasions  removed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  spine  of  the  acapnia 
for  necrosis ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  cases  have  been  recorded  of  excision 
of  the  acromion  process.  The  coracoid  process  has  also  been  extirpated  both  on 
account  of  injury  and  disease. 

EXCISION  OP  THE  RIBS. 

Caries  and  necrosis  of  the  ribs,  both  from  disease  and  accident,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  often  lead  to  the  necessity  of  excision.  These  pieces 
sro  also  liable  to  carcinomatous  degeneration,  and  to  different  morbid  growths, 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  the  interposition  of  the  knife  and  pliers.  The 
annals  of  surgery  afford  numerous  examples  of  excision  of  the  ribs,  from  a  por- 
tion hanll)'  an  inch  in  length  to  nearly  the  entire  bone.  Operations  of  this  kind 
were  probably  performed  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  profession,  and  some  very 
extraordinary  cases  have  occasionally  been  published  of  their  success.  Tbas,  it 
is  reported  of  Suif  that  he  cut  away  from  a  man  two  of  his  ribs,  making  an  open- 
ing into  his  chest  capable  of  admitting  the  fist,  and  through  which  he  removed, 
with  complete  success,  a  portion  of  diseased  lung.  Incredible  as  this  case  may 
at  first  appear,  it  has  its  analogue  in  one  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Milton  Antony,  of  Georgia.  In  this  instance,  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  which 
were  extensively  carious,  were  removed  along  with  two-thirds  of  the  right  lobe 
of  the  lung,  the  patient  surviving  the  exploit  nearly  four  mouths.  The  particu- 
lars of  this  remarkable  case  are  recorded  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Philadelphia 
Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences.  I  have  repeatedly  excised  con- 
siderable portions  both  of  the  riha  and  of  their  cartilages ;  and  at  the  clinic  of 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  in  1857,  I  removed  from  a  negro  lud,  aged  seven- 
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teen,  the  central  pieces  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  one  of  whi/ch  was  upwards 
of  six  inches  in  length,  on  account  of  scrofulous  disease.  During  the  operation, 
the  apex  of  the  heart  could  be  plainly  seen  pulsating  beneath  the  deonded  stmc- 
tures.  The  boy  rapidly  recovered,  and  has  ever  since  been  in  good  health. 
Formidable  operations  upon  the  ribs,  affected  with  various  kinds  of  tumors,  for 
the  most  part  of  a  carcinomatous  character,  have  been  performed  by  different 
American  surgeons,  among  whom  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of 
John  C.  Warren,  George  McClellan,  and  William  Gibson. 

In  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  ribs,  excision  may  be  performed  with  the  greatest 
facility,  as  the  diseased  pieces  are  always  more  or  less  isolated  by  the  morbid 
action,  especially  from  the  pleura,  which  is  usually  very  much  thickened  and 
indurated,  and,  therefore,  not  at  all  in  danger  of  being  injured,  nnless  great  negli- 
gence is  displayed.  Th^  intercostal  arteries,  too,  are  generally  out  of  barm^a 
way.  In  necrosis,  a  slight  incision  will  commonly  suffice  to  enable  the  surgeon 
to  effect  extraction,  but  in  caries  a  more  extensive  incision,  made  in  the  axis  of 
the  affected  bone,  will  be  needed.  If  the  attachments  are  firm,  the  knife  must 
be  kept  close  to  the  bone,  and  it  is  safer  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  similar  cases,  to 
use  the  handle  of  the  instrument  than  its  point.  When  the  ribs  are  involved  in 
morbid  growths,  excision  will  be  environed  with  many  difficulties,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  pleura  generally  retains  its  normal  characters,  and  that  it  is  then 
almost  impossible  to  separate  it  from  the  affected  structures  without  penetrating 
its  cavity ;  moreover,  such  tumors  are  usually  extremely  vascular;  and  are  apt  to 
project  to  a  considerable  distance  beneath  the  surrounding  parts.  As  it  respects 
the  incisions  necessary  in  such  cases,  the  most  eligible  and  convenient  will  be  the 
T-shaped,  semilunar,  or  elliptical 

EXCISION  OF  THE  STERNUM. 

The  stemnm  has  occasionally  been  excised,  not  wholly,  of  course,  but  in  part^ 
on  account  of  caries,  to  which  its  substance  is  very  subject  in  scrofnlons  and 
syphilitic  persons,  and  also  on  account  of  necrosis,  gunshot  i^juiy,  and  com- 
pound  fractures.  Its  affections  are  liable  to  be  complicated  with  abscess  in  the 
anterior  mediastinum,  thickening  of  the  pleura,  and  lesion  of  the  costal  cartHagen 
The  diseased  portions  may  usnally  be  gouged  away  or  extracted  without  difi- 
culty,  exposure  having  been  effected  by  a  T-shaped,  or  crucial  incision.  When 
the  bone  is  largely  implicated,  without  any  tendency  to  spontaneous  separation, 
the  removal  will  be  expedited  by  perforating  it  with  the  trephine^  to  admit  the 
introduction  of  the  elevator.  In  general,  however,  its  substance  is  so  soft  that 
it  may  easily  be  cut  away  with  the  pliers,  or  even  a  stout,  probe-pointed  knUe* 

EXCISION  OF  THE  PELYIO  BONES. 

The  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  liable  to  caries  and  necrosis,  often  attended  vith 
troublesome  sinuses,  and  sometimes  requiring  extensive  operative  interfbrence. 
I  have,  in  one  instance,  been  compelled  to  remove  the  tuberosity  of  the  ifichiojn  ; 
in  another,  a  large  fragment  of  the  iliac  crest ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  a  consider- 
able  piece  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  sacrum.  Exostoses  sometimes 
form  upon  these  bones,  and  may,  unless  deeply  seated  under  the  gluteal  mnaGles, 
be  easily  removed  with  the  knife  and  chisel. 

The  coccyx  may  be  invaded  by  caries,  from  the  contact  of  fecal  matter  in  anal 
fistule ;  and  a  similar  effect  is  occasionally  produced  by  a  blow  or  kick,  or  bjr 
injury  inflicted  by  the  pressure  of  the  child's  head  in  protracted  parturition.  Dr. 
Nott,  of  Mobile,  as  early  as  1832,  excised  this  bone  on  account  of  severe  and 
intractable  neuralgia  seated  in  its  substance,  its  lower  extremity  being  hollowed 
out  into  a  mere  shell.  A  vertical  incision  was  made  behind,  along  the  middle 
line,  when  the  bone  was  disarticulated  at  the  second  joint,  and  f^porated  from 
its  muscular  and  ligamentous  attachments.  The  patient  was  a  female,  twenty* 
five  years  of  age ;  the  wound  was  long  in  healing,  and  a  month  elapsed  hrl^ine 
the  pains  disappeared  from  their  original  site.     Dr.  Nott  has  since  repeated  this 
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operation  seyeral  times,  and  it  has  also  been  performed,  with  variable  success,  by 
Simpson,  Godfrey,  and  others,  on  account  of  a  similar  disease. 

2.    BUPIBIOR  XXTBEMITT. 
EXCISION  or  THE  BONES  OF  THE  HAND. 

Excision  of  the  head  of  the  phalanx  of  the  thumb  has  sometimes  been  practised 
in  compound  dislocations  and  fractures,  and  the  success  attending  the  operation 
has  afforded  a  warrant  for  performing  it  in  case  of  caries  of  its  substance.  The 
joint  is  exposed  by  a  free  lateral  incision,  and  the  offending  portion  removed 
with  the  pliers.  The  cure  will  be  more  likely  to  be  satisfactory  if  a  small  piece 
be  clipped  off  from  the  contiguous  bone,  as  the  two  raw  surfaces,  when  brought 
together,  will  then  unite  more  readily. 

It  is  never  desirable  to  exsect  any  of  the  digital  phalanges^  except  the  distal 
one ;  such  a  procedure  would  only  leave  a  useless  finger,  and  could,  therefore, 
never  become  general.  When  the  last  phalanx  is  rendered  carious,  or  deprived 
of  its  vitality,  as  so  often  happens  in  whitlow,  the  proper  plan  is  to  remove  it 
through  an  incision  extended  along  its  palmar  aspect ;  and  it  is  well  known  that, 
when  the  periosteum  is  not  destroyed,  the  bone,  under  these  circumstances,  is 
sometimes  partially  regenerated. 

Excision  of  all  the  carpal  hones  has  occasionally  been  attempted,  generally  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  articulating  extremities  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever,  in  a  single  case,  been  followed  by  any  satisfactory 
results.  On  the  contrary,  the  disease  for  which  the  operation  was  performed  has 
nearly  always  returned,  and  eventually  led  to  the  necessity  of  amputation  of 
the  foreann.  It  is  questionable,  therefore,  whether  the  operation  is  worthy  of 
repetition.  It  is  different,  however,  when  only  a  few  of  the  carpal  bones  are  in 
a  carious  state ;  then  exsection  of  the  affected  pieces  should  be  practised  by  all 
means,  for  if  pains  be  taken  to  remove  all  the  morbid  structure,  and  no  serious 
injury  is  inflicted  upon  the  soft  parts,  particularly  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons, 
there  will  be  a  very  reasonable  prospect  of  a  good  result,  the  hand  not  only  pre- 
serving its  usefulness,  but  also  its  symmetry.  In  several  cases  in  which  I 
adopted  this  method  the  effect  was  most  satisfactory.  The  site  of  the  piece  to 
be  removed  will  usually  be  indicated  by  a  fistulous  opening ;  if  any  formal  inci- 
sion is  necessary,  it  should  be  made  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand.  A 
gouge  and  mallet  will  be  indispensable  instruments  in  the  operation. 

The  metacarpal  bones  have  frequently  been  removed  in  part,  or  in  whole,  for 
caries,  necrosis,  or  external  injury.  The  operation,  which  is  sufficiently  simple, 
consists  in  making  a  longitudinal  incision  along  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  bone,  in 
separating  it  from  the  soft  parts  by  keeping  the  knife  close  against  its  surface, 
and  in  disarticulating  it  in  the  usual  way.  The  carpal  end  of  the  bone,  if  sound, 
should  be  left,  and  in  that  case  the  division  should  be  effected  with  the  pliers. 
As  the  object  is  to  preserve  the  finger,  the  extensor  tendon  is  carefully  drawn 
aside  during  the  operation.  The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  may  be  treated 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  phalanges  being  retained ;  and,  although  the  member 
may  not,  for  a  time,  be  of  any  material  use,  yet  as  the  soft  parts  become  consoli- 
dated it  will  be  found  to  be  quite  serviceable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  important 
part  which  it  plays  in  preserving  the  symmetry  of  the  hand. 

EXOISION  or  THE  WBI8T-J0INT. 

Excision  of  the  wrist-joint,  originally  performed  by  Mr.  Cooper,  of  England, 
soon  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  has  been  practised  much  less  frequently 
than  that  of  the  other  articulations,  and  in  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  dpne 
the  result  has  not  been  at  all  encouraging.  The  operation,  besides  being  awk- 
ward and  difficult  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  structures  concerned  in 
ft,  and  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  joint,  is  extremely  liable  to  be  followed 
by  permanent  anchylosis  of  the  wrist,  and  stiffness  of  the  fingers.    Another  ob- 
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jection  is  that,  when  the  carpal  bones  are  involved  in  the  disease,  there  is  apt  to 
be  a  return  of  the  morbid  action,  eventually  necessitating  ataputation  of  the 
forearm.  Hence  some  surgeons  prefer  amputation  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
risk,  pain,  and  inconvenience  of  excision  without  the  certainty  of  a  final  care. 
In  opposition,  however,  to  this  decision,  it  may  be  urged  that  a  stiff  hand  with 
the  preservation  of  the  mobility  of  even  some  of  the  fingers  is  very  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  no  hand  at  all,  both  on  the  score  of  utility  and  seemliness,  and  that 
there  are  few  persons  who,  if  the  matter  were  left  to  their  own  choice,  would  not 
rather  submit  to  excision,  if  it  afforded  any  reasonable  prospect  of  saccesa,  than 
to  the  unconditional  loss  of  so  important  and  valuable  a  member. 

There  are  two  methods  according  to  which  this  operation  maj  be  practised  ; 
in  one  the  incisions  are  made  along  the  inner  and  outer  margins  of  the  limb,  in 
the  other  over  its  dorsal  aspect,  in  the  form  of  a  semilunar  flap,  with  the  con- 
vexity downwards.  When  the  disease  necessitating  the  operation  is  limited  to 
the  ulna  and  radius,  the  former  plan  is  to  be  preferred,  but  the  latter,  as  afford- 
ing more  room,  when  the  carpal  bones  participate  in  the  disorganization.  Which- 
ever procedure  be  adopted,  care  is  taken  not  to  divide  the  extensor  tendons  of 
the  thumb  and  fiugers,  as  this  would  compromise  their  future  usefulness,  and 
thus  frustrate  the  main  object  of  the  excision.  The  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna 
are  removed  on  the  same  level,  either  with  the  pliers  or  with  a  narrow  saw ;  in 
the  flap  operation  it  may  be  necessary,  during  the  division  of  the  bones,  to  pro- 
tect the  soft  parts  with  a  spatula  or  strip  of  leather. 

During  the  after-treatment,  the  forearm,  bent  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  tb« 
arm,  is  well  supported  with  two  light  splints,  and  the  thumb  and  fingers  are  kept 
semi-flexed,  in  order  that,  when  the  cure  is  completed,  they  may  be  more  easilj 
approximated.     Passive  motion  may  be  instituted  at  the  end  of  a  month. 

The  statistics  of  this  operation  are  very  limited.  Dr.  Hodges  has  furnished  a 
table  of  39  cases  of  excision  for  disease,  of  which  It  recovered,  the  majority  of 
them  having  a  more  or  less  serviceable  hand  ;  6  died,  and  8  underwent  subse- 
quent amputation.  In  8  cases  no  definite  result  had  been  reached.  The  mortality 
after  amputation  of  the  forearm  is  only  a  little  over  12  per  cent 

EXCISION  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  FOREARM. 

The  bones  of  the  forearm  may  require  extirpation  in  part,  or  in  whole,  for  caries^ 
gunshot  injury,  or  chronic  enlargement.  A  case  of  excision  of  both  the  radio* 
and  ulna  occurred,  in  1853,  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Compton,  of  New  Oriemn^ 
The  operation  was  performed  on  account  of  a  compound,  comminuted  fractorv, 
two  months  after  the  accident ;  both  pieces  being  removed  with  the  exception 
of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  radius.  The  greater  portion  of  the  pertoeCeiua, 
which  had  been  detached  during  the  progress  of  the  resulting  inflammation^  was 
left  in  the  wound.  The  patient,  a  boy,  aged  fifteen  years,  made  an  excelknt 
recovery,  having  a  very  good  use  of  the  hand.  The  forearm  was  three  indkM 
shorter  than  natural,  and  flexed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  huniernsL 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Butt,  of  Virginia,  exsected,  in  1825,  the  lower  two^tbtrds  of 
the  ulna  of  the  left  side,  in  a  man  twenty-five  years  old,  who,  several  T^ar» 
previously,  had  received  a  punctured  wound  in  the  wrist-joint,  causing  rioleot 
inflammation  of  the  whole  limb  as  far  as  the  elbow,  and  ahimateJy  termioalioic 
in  hypertrophy  and  caries  of  the  ulna,  with  immense  thickening  of  the  perio»t<nua. 
Three  months  after  the  operation,  the  man  had  so  far  rerorered  a^  to  be  able  lo 
pursue  his  occupation  of  a  house-joiner,  flexion,  extension,  and  rotation  of  tW 
joints  being  as  free  and  uninterrupted  as  they  had  ever  been.  In  1S53,  I>r, 
Oarnochan  performed  a  similar  operation,  taking  out  the  entire  ulna,  wfaicb,  aA 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Butt,  was  excessively  enlarged  from  one  extremity  to  the  olher, 
measuring,  at  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process,  five  inches  and  a  half  in  rirtasH 
ference,  and  weighing  nearly  eight  ounces.  His  patient,  a  man,  thirty  jeam  of 
age,  was  of  a  strumous  habit,  and  the  disease  was  supposed  to  have  h^in  oct«> 
sioned  by  a  sprain  of  the  arm  in  splitting  wood  with  a  heavy  axo.  No  ontuwani 
symptoms  occurred  during  the  after-treatment ;  very  litUo  deformity  waa  pvt- 
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ceptible  when  the  wound  was  healed  ;  and  the  functions  of  the  hand  and  forearm 
were  preserved  in  a  remarkable  deprree.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jersey,  has  also  removed 
the  whole  ulna ;  and  Dr.  George  Williamson,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Wounded  from 
the  Mutiny  in  India,  refers  to  a  similar  case  in  which,  on  account  of  disease, 
he  exsected  this  bone  along  with  the  head  and  neck  of  the  radius  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  humerus,  the  patient  regaining  an  excellent  use  of  his  limb. 

The  entire  radius  was  exsected  by  Dr.  Camochan,  in  1854,  on  account  of  caries, 
hypertrophy,  and  eburnation,  caused  by  a  severe  blow  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  forearm,  the  patient,  a  man  aged  twenty,  recovering  with  such  an  excellent 
use  of  the  limb  as  to  be  able  to  write  with  ease  and  rapidity.  When  last  seen, 
six  years  after  the  operation,  the  parts  remained  perfectly  sound,  but  the  hand 
was  not  quite  in  its  natural  axis,  as  it  inclined  a  little  outwards,  while  the  sty- 
loid process  of  the  ulna  formed  an  abnormal  prominence  on  the  inside  of  the 
wrist  The  bone  was  exsected  from  joint  to  joint.  An  operation  of  a  similar 
kind,  with  an  equally  fortunate  result,  was  performed  in  1859  by  Professor 
Choppin,  of  New  Orleans,  upon  a  boy,  aged  fourteen  years.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  inferior  articular  extremity  of  the  bone  was  retained,  as  it  was  found  to 
be  free  from  disease. 

During  the  session  of  1857,  I  excised,  at  the  clinic  of  the  JeflFerson  Medical 
College,  somewhat  more  than  the  upper  half  of  the  bone,  along  with  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus,  for  scrofulous  disease  of  several  years'  standing,  the  patient 
being  a  young  Irishman  in  dilapidated  health.  He  recovered  well  from  the  opera- 
tion, but  of  the  ultimate  result  I  am  unable  to  give  any  account,  as  the  case  was 
soon  after  lost  sight  of.  The  appearance  of  the  limb,  prior  to  the  operation,  is 
exhibited  in  fig.  755. 

Fig.  755. 


« 

Carles  of  the  elbow-Joint,  as  seea  before  excision. 


Mr.  Erichsen  states  that  he  has  resected  the  whole  radius,  with  the  exception 
of  its  articnlar  head,  which  was  sound,  and  that  a  useful  arm  was  left.  Excision 
of  the  lower  four-fifths  of  this  bone  was  performed  by  Professor  Carnochan,  in 
1857.  His  patient,  a  woman,  aged  thirty-one  years,  made  an  excellent  recovery, 
the  functions  of  the  hand  being  so  little  impaired  that  she  was  able  to  perform 
her  household  duties  nearly  as  well  as  before  the  operation.  The  bone  was 
greatly  diseased  and  enlarged. 

Excision  of  the  entire  radius  is  performed  by  making  a  longitudinal  incision 
along  the  posterior  and  outer  aspect  of  the  forearm,  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow, 
and  in  detaching  the  bone  carefully  from  its  connections,  with  the  precaution  of 
inflicting  as  little  injury  as  possible  upon  the  surrounding  structures.  In  caries, 
the  bone  is  occasionally  so  slightly  adherent  that  the  periosteum  may  readily  be 
peeled  off  from  it  by  means  of  the  handle  of  the  knife,  as  happened  in  my  case  of 
partial  excision.  When  the  attachment  is  very  firm,  the  rule  is  to  keep  the  knife 
as  closely  against  the  bone  as  possible.  Removal  of  the  ulna  is  effected  upon 
the  same  principle,  but  in  this  case  the  incision  is  carried  along  the  posterior 
and  inner  aspect  of  the  limb.  In  neither  operation  is  it  necessary  to  divide  any 
of  the  principal  arteries  of  the  forearm,  and  hemorrhage  from  the  smaller  branches 
may  be  moderated  by  compression  of  the  brachial  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant. 
When  the  entire  ulna  or  radius  is  removed,  the  proceeding  will  be  facilitated  by 
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giving  the  wound,  at  each  extremity,  a  curvilinear  direction,  or  a  short  tranA* 
verse  cut  may  be  extended  from  it  at  these  points,  either  o.utwards  or  inwards^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  bone  concerned. 

Excision  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  has  occasionally  been  practised  on  accoant 
of  gunshot  injuries  ;  but,  hitherto,  with  no  very  encouraging  results.  The  opera- 
tion was  performed  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  wars  in  seven  cases,  and,  although 
they  all  ultimately  got  well,  their  recovery  is  said  to  have  been  much  slower  and 
less  satisfactory  than  those  cases  which  were  left  entirely  to  nature,  the  splinterd 
being,  for  the  most  part,  removed  as  they  became  detached. 

EXCISION  OF  THE  OLECRANON. 

Excision  of  the  olecranon  has  been  practised,  in  a  few  instances,  for  caries,  or 
caries  and  necrosis.  The  operation  is  also  occasionally  demanded  on  account  of 
gunshot  and  other  injuries.  A  T-shaped  incision  being  made  over  the  posterior 
part  of  the  elbow,  the  process  is  detached  from  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscle, 
and  divided  with  the  pliers  or  a  narrow  saw.  The  wound  is  accurately  approximated 
by  suture,  plaster,  and  collodion,  the  limb  is  maintained  at  rest  in  the  straight  posi* 
tion,  and,  in  due  time,  passive  motion  is  instituted,  to  preserve  the  use  of  the  joint. 

Dr.  Buck,  of  New  York,  exsected  the  olecranon,  in  1842,  on  account  of  hyper- 
trophy of  its  substance  from  external  injury,  followed  by  total  loss  of  flexion  and 
extension,  although  pronation  and  supination  partially  remained.  The  patient 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  operation,  but  the  limb,  instead  of  being  ben€* 
fited,  became  permanently  stiff. 

EXCISION  OF  THE  ELBOW-JOINT. 

Excision  of  the  elbow-joint  has  been  practised  more  frequently  than  that  of 
any  other  articulation  in  the  body,  and  such  has  been  the  success  attending  ft, 
that  no  doubt  can  any  longer  be  entertained  respecting  its  propriety.  The  opera- 
tion was  first  performed  by  the  elder  Moreau,  in  1797.  In  1828,  it  was  introduced 
into  Oreat  Britain  by  Mr.  Syme,  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  usually  required  on  account 
of  caries,  or  caries  and  necrosis,  of  the  heads  of  the  contiguous  bones,  and  should 
always  be  preferred  to  amputation  of  the  arm,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  preserve 
a  sufficieny  of  osseous  matter  to  leave  a  good  limb.  Experience  has  proved  thai 
the  danger  of  excision  of  the  elbow-joint  is,  in  general,  very  slight,  when  the 
operation  is  limited  to  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones ;  when  the  medoilarj 

Fig.  756. 


Kxeisioii  of  the  •Ibow-Jofat. 


canal  of  the  humerus  is  exposed,  there  is  always  riskof  diflhaed  suppoiBtioa  uid 
pyemia,  and  the  same  is  true,  although  not  in  so  great  a  d^;ree,  of  the  medullary 
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canal  of  the  radios  and  ulna.  Besides,  the  shorter  the  excised  pieces  are,  the 
greater,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  the  probability  of  a  serviceable  limb. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  operating,  surgeons  have  hitherto  failed  to  agree  upon 
any  particular  standard,  for  the  reason,  doubtless,  that  no  one  method  is  appli- 
cable to  all  cases.  Mr.  Park,  by  whom  the  procedure  was  originally  suggested, 
althoagh  never  practised,  thought  the  object  might  be  attained  by  a  single  longi- 
tudinal incision,  along  the  posterior  part  of  the  elbow,  and  the  excision  has  often 
been  effected  in  this  way.  Moreau  used  an  H-like  cut,  by  means  of  which  he 
obtained  two  largo  flaps,  which,  being  reflected  in  opposite  directions,  exposed 
the  parts  very  freely.  Some,  again,  as  Erichsen,  avail  themselves  of  a  H  -shaped 
incision,  as  seen  in  flg.  T56 ;  and  I  am  myself  an  advocate  for  a  semilunar  one, 
the  convexity  looking  downwards,  on  the  ground  that  the  wound  made  by  it  is 
more  favorably  situated  for  the  escape  of  the  discharges.  In  partial  excision,  a 
simple  vertical  incision  will  usually  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

In  performing  the  operation,  the  patient  should  incline  somewhat  towards  his 
abdomen ;  and  the  incisions  should  be  sufficiently  ample  to  give  the  surgeon  free 
room  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  design.  An  assistant  is  ready  to  compress 
the  brachial  artery,  in  the  event  of  there  being  any  likelihood  of  much  hemor- 
rhage, which,  however,  will  rarely  be  the  case,  unless  the  articular  vessels,  which 
will  necessarily  be  divided,  have  become  much  enlarged  from  protracted  irritation. 
Care  is  also  taken  not  to  injure  the  ulnar  nerve,  as  it  courses  along  the  inner 
margin  of  the  olecranon.  If  the  semilunar  incision  be  adopted,  the  knife  should 
be  drawn  across  the  back  part  of  the  limb,  from  the  superior  extremity  of  one 
condyle  to  that  of  the  other,  for  a  distance  of  about  two  inches  and  a  half;  the 
flap  being  then  raised,  the  ligaments,  if  still  remaining,  are  cautiously  severed, 
and  the  tendon  of  the  three-headed  extensor  muscle  detached  at  its  insertion. 
The  instrument  is  next  passed  closely  round  the  olecranon,  and  this  process 
removed  with  the  pliers.  The  joint  being  thus  fairly  exposed,  the  heads  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  are  liberated  from  their  connections,  and  thrust  through  the 
wound  by  forcibly  bending  the  joint  and  pushing  the  forearm  upwards.  The 
saw  is  now  applied,  and  the  diseased  structure  excised,  care  being  taken  not  to 
interfere,  if  possible,  with  the  attachment  of  the  two-headed  flexor  and  anterior 
brachial  muscles,  as  this  would  seriously  compromise  the  future  usefulness  of 
the  extremity.  The  articular  end  of  the  humerus  is  removed  in  a  similar  manner. 
In  cutting  off  the  bones  the  ulnar  nerve  is  drawn  to  one  side  with  a  blunt  hook ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  protect  the  parts  in  front  of  them,  as  the  brachial 
artenr  lies  securely  under  cover  of  the  anterior  brachial  muscle. 

When  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  elbow  are  only  partially  affected, 
the  operation  should  be  performed  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  when  they 
are  more  extensively  involved ;  but  such  a  procedure  would  not  be  proper  when 
the  disease  is  confined  to  one  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  as  the  radius,  and  the 
outer  condyle  of  the  humerus.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  excision  should 
be  limited  to  the  disorganized  parts,  the  sound  being  left  undisturbed,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may,  at  least  partially,  preserve  the  functions  of  the  joint.  In 
several  cases  in  which  I  have  adopted  this  procedure,  the  result  was  highly 
gratifying. 

Daring  the  afler4reaiment  the  limb  is  placed  in  an  easy,  flexed  position,  in  a 
tin  case,  with  an  opening  opposite  the  elbow,  to  facilitate  drainage,  upon  an 
angular  splint,  or,  what  is  better  than  either,  upon  Heath's  apparatus,  delineated 
in  fig.  757.  By  means  of  this  contrivance,  which  is  furnished  with  screws  and  a 
central  hinge,  the  forearm  can  readily  be  maintained  at  any  desired  length  and 
angle.  The  ends  of  the  bones  should,  therefore,  be  kept  in  tolerably  close  prox- 
imity with  each  other ;  for,  as  they  are  destined  to  unite  by  fibro-ligamcntous 
tissue,  it  is  important  that  this  substance  should  be  as  short  as  possible.  As  the 
cure  progresses,  the  forearm  is  gradually  flexed,  until,  at  length,  it  is  brought  to 
a  right  angle  with  the  arm,  passive  motion  being  frequently  practised  to  prevent 
permanent  anchylosis. 

When  the  after-treatment  is  judiciously  conducted,  there  is  not  only  usually 
no  danger  fh>m  the  operation  to  the  patient's  life,  but  every  reason  to  hope  for 
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a  good  result  as  it  respects  the  use  of  the  limb.     Many  of  the  persons  subjected 
to  this  operation  were  afterwards  able  to  pursue,  with  great  satisfaction,  their 

Fig.  757. 


Heath**  splint,  in  the  excision  of  the  elbow. 

former  occupation.  Mr.  Cock,  of  London,  in  1857,  operated  upon  a  man  whose 
elbow  had  been  excised,  eighteen  years  previously,  by  the  late  Mr.  Key.  on 
account  of  scrofulous  caries.  He  had  enjoyed,  throughout  the  whole  interral, 
very  excellent  use  of  the  limb  until  a  short  time  before  his  admission,  when,  io 
consequence  of  an  attempt  to  work  with  it  in  a  new  position,  disease  again 
appeared,  requiring  a  slight  operation,  which  promised  to  be  followed  by  forther 
relief  The  case  affords  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  triumphs  of  conservative 
surgery. 

Statistics, — Excision  of  the  elbow-joint  on  account  of  gunshot  injnrfes  has 
lately  engaged  much  attention  among  military  surgeons.  Dr.  Esmarch,  whose 
work  comprises  the  details  of  all  the  cases  of  this  operation  that  occurred  during 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  campaigns,  states  that  of  40  upon  which  it  was  per- 
formed, only  6  died ;  in  one  the  forearm  became  gangrenous,  and  had  to  be 
amputated,  and  in  another  the  treatment  was  still  progressing  when  last  beard 
from.  The  remaining  32  cases  all  recovered  perfectly,  with  a  more  or  less  useful 
limb.  In  the  Crimean  war,  there  were  22  resections  of  the  elbow-joint  among 
the  British  surgeons^  with  5  deaths,  of  which  2  occurred  after  secondary  ampu- 
tation. In  the  Russian  army, •during  the  same  period,  the  operation  was  per- 
formed 20  times  with  15  recoveries.  Thus,  of  the  whole  number,  82,  16  died, 
or  1  in  about  5. 

The  time  at  which  resection  is  performed  in  gunshot  injuries  of  the  elbow- 
joint  exercises  an  important  influence  upon  recovery.  Thus,  of  11  cases  in  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  campaigns,  in  which  the  bones  were  removed  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  only  1  proved  fatal ;  whereas  of  20  cases  operated  upon  when 
the  parts  were  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation,  that  is,  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  day,  4  died.  Of  9  resections  performed  from  the  eighth  to  the  thirty- 
seventh  day,  only  1  ended  fatally.  These  facts  are,  practically,  of  the  deepest 
interest,  as  showing  the  bad  effects  which  may  be  expected  firom  interference 
after  the  occurrence  of  severe  inflammation  with  incipient  suppuration. 

Of  119  cases  of  excision  of  the  elbow-joint  for  disease,  tabulated  by  I>r. 
Hodges,  104  recovered,  and  15  died.  In  15  cases,  subsequent  amputation  wa? 
rendered  necessary.  Of  the  89  cases  recovering  without  amputation,  77  renined 
useful  arms.  In  470  amputations  of  the  humerus,  157  proved  fatal,  or  tn  the 
ratio  of  about  33  per  cent.  It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  results  of  tlie» 
statistics  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  excision  of  the  elbow. 

EXCISION  or  THE  HUMERUS. 

Excision  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  is  sometimes  required  on.  account  of 
gunshot  injuries,  or  fractures  caused  by  severe  falls,  railway  accidents^  or  ma- 
chinery in  rapid  motion.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  are  not  in  possession  of 
sufficient  statistical  information  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  opinion  rei^ectinit 
the  real  value  of  the  procedure.  In  the  first  two  Schlcswig-Holftein  eainpai|rn», 
resection  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments  was  practised  for  the  cure  of  guiu^it 
lesions  in  9  cases,  of  which  4  died,  while  of  the  remaining  5  several  h»d  vtrj 
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defective  limbs.  Subsequently  resection  was  abandoned,  the  surgeons  limiting 
themselfes  for  the  most  part  to  the  immediate  removal  of  the  splinters,  and  of 
32  cases  thus  treated  only  5  died,  the  others  making  excellent  recoveries,  with 
useful  limbs,  although  in  many  the  humerus  had  been  terribly  shattered  by  car- 
tridge shot. 


EXCISION  OF  THE  SHOULDER-JOINT. 

Excision  of  this  articulation  is  frequently  rendered  necessary  on  account  of 
caries  and  necrosis  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  or  of  this  bone  and  of  the  con- 
tiguous surface  of  the  scapula.  It  has  also  been  done,  in  numerous  instances, 
on  account  of  gunshot  injury  of  the  shoulder,  attended  with  laceration  of  the 
soft  parts  and  comminution  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  humerus.  The  opera- 
tion was  first  formally  performed  for  caries  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  1771, 
by  Mr.  James  Bent,  of  New  Castle,  England,  although  a  nearly  similar  procedure 
had  been  executed  as  early  as  1740,  by  Thomas,  of  Pezenas,  in  Languedoc. 
When  proper  care  is  exercised,  as  it  respects  the  selection  of  the  cases,  and  the 
mode  of  the  procedure,  I  believe  that  it  will  seldom  be  followed  by  any  bad 
effects,  especially  in  pathological  cases,  while  the  patient  will  usually  have  a 
very  good  use  of  his  limb.  Less  impairment  of  function,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  necessarily  ensue  when  a  small  than  when  a  large  portion  of  bone  is 
removed.  In  an  instance  in  which  Lentin  excised  the  entire  humerus,  except  two 
inches  of  its  lower  extremity,  the  arm  remained  permanently  stiff. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  and  executed  for  the  removal  of  the 
shoulder-joint ;  thus,  some  content  themselves  with  a  vertical  incision,  extending 
from  the  acromion  process  down  through  the  belly  of  the  deltoid,  nearly  as  far  as 
the  insertion  of  this  muscle ;  some,  again,  prefer  a  Y-shaped  cut,  the  base  look- 
ing upwards ;  Moreau,  who  performed  the  operation  a  number  of  times,  made  a 
quadrilateral  flap  with  the  base  below ;  Morel  fancied  that  the  easiest  way  of 
accomplishing  the  object  was  to  make  a  semilunar  flap  over  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  shoulder,  not  unlike  that  made  in  amputation ;  finally,  Mr.  Syme 
employs  two  incisions,  a  perpendicular  one  through  the  middle  of  the  deltoid, 
and  an  oblique  one  extending  upwards  and  backwards  from  the  inferior  angle  of 
the  first.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  these 
methods  afford  the  surgeon  most  ready  access  to  Fig.  758. 

the  joint,  and  enable  him  to  effect  excision  of  the 
humerus  with  the  greatest  facility;  but  then  they 
have  the  disadvantage,  and  a  very  serious  one 
it  is,  of  inflicting  most  severe  injury  upon  the  del- 
toid muscle,  in  consequence  of  the  oblique  and 
more  extensive  division  of  its  fibres,  and  of  thus 
greatly  protracting  the  cure,  as  well  as  materially 
enhancing  the  danger.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
I  have  limited  myself,  in  the  operations  which  I 
have  performed  upon  the  scapulo-humeral  articula- 
tion, to  the  simple  perpendicular  incision,  as  depicted 
in  fig.  758 ;  and  I  believe  this  will  generally  be 
found  to  answer  every  purpose,  while  it  is  entirely 
free  from  the  objections  here  adverted  to.  In  one 
of  my  cases,  treated  in  this  manner,  I  was  enabled 
to  remove,  without  difficulty,  upwards  of  four 
inches  of  the  humerus,  and  the  recovery  was  most 
satisfactory.  The  operation  is  generally  the  more 
easy  because,  in  caries  of  the  joint,  there  is  nearly 
always  very  considerable  atrophy  of  the  deltoid 
muscle  and  absorption  of  the  subcutaneous  adeps. 
The  incision  should  begin  just  beneath  the  acromion 
proct^ss,  and,  descending  nearly  in  a  straight  line  Appeamnce  of  th«  wonnd  tfur  ex- 
through  the  cushion  of  the  shoulder,  should  termi-      ciiionortheheadorthehamerut. 
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nate  witUin  a  short  diGtaoce  of  the  inferior  attachment  of  the  deltoid.  The 
knife  is  carried  down,  at  the  first  stroke,  to  the  bone,  which  is  then  tboroai^j 
liberated  from  ita  connectioQH  with  the  soft  parts  by  meana  of  a  stout,  blnnt- 
pointed  bistoury,  passed  closely  round  its  neck,  so  as  to  sever  the  tendons  uf 
the  subscapular  and  spinate  muscles,  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  being  left  do- 
distnrbed.  The  capsular  ligament  is  generallj  destroyed  by  the  disease,  but  if 
any  portion  remain,  it  must  be  divided  in  the  nenal  way.  If  more  than  the  heftd 
of*  the  bone  requires  removal,  it  will  be  necessary  to  separate  any  fleshy  6brea 
that  may  be  attached  t«  its  shaft  This  step  of  the  procedure  may  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  aso  of  the  instrument  exhibited  at  p.  439,  fig.  312.     The 

Fig.  759.  Rg.  7G0. 


Flt-p  tptntloBi  In  HtaUIOB  of  111*  l»d  oT  tbt  ksatnu. 

bone  is  now  pushed  through  the  wound  by  depressing  the  elbow  backwards,  sad 
the  whole  of  the  diseased  portion  sawn  oiT,  the  soft  stnictures  being  careliilly 
protected  from  the  teeth  of  the  instrument  If  the  {j^enoid  cavity  is  involved  ia 
the  morbid  action,  the  affected  substance  is  scraped  or  cut  away ;  the  acromioa 
process  is  dealt  with,  if  need  be,  in  a  similar  manner.  Sometimes  it  is  nece»- 
eary  to  remove  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  a  large  portion  of  the  sc^ula,  as 
in  ^o  case  which  occarred  to  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jersey.  The  bleeding  vessels  being 
secured,  the  cavity  is  next  washed  out  with  cold  water,  the  sinuses,  if  any  e-xiit, 
are  properly  pared,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  approximated  bysutore  asd 
bandage,  the  arm  being  secured  to  the  side  of  the  body,  and  the  foreanu  sap- 
ported  in  a  sling.  To  favor  discharge,  a  small  tent  should  be  inserted  inla  tbe 
lower  angle  of  the  wound. 
The  posterior  circumflex  artery  is  necessarily  divided  in  this  operation,  and  is 
frequently  the  only  vessel  that  requires  ligatiun. 
Pig.  761.  The  axillary  artery,  vein,  and  plexus  of  nervoa  an 

entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  knife. 

In  the  flap  operation,  the  incisions  may  be  made  to 
as  to  represent  the  shape  of  a  U,  as  in  &g.  Td9,  trvn 
Erichsen,  or  the  outline  of  a  V,  as  in  fig.  760-  la 
either  case,  the  deltoid  muscle  is  oxteoaivelj  dividiMl, 
and  easy  access  afforded  to  the  articulation.  Tfa« 
procedure,  however,  is  ene  of  great  severity,  aod 
must  sometimes  be  followed  by  grave  cooacqueoM^ 
The  diseased  appearances  of  the  head  of  tlM 
humcrns,  in  one  of  my  casus,  are  well  illuAtnlMl  id 
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fig.  761.  The  bone  was  sawn  off  upwards  of  an  inch  and  a  half  below  its  tube- 
roBity.  The  specimen  affords  coDcIusive  evidence  of  the  impossibility  of  a  care, 
under  snch  circumstances,  by  ordinary  measures.  The  patient  was  a  seafaring 
man  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Pierce,  of  Bristol,  Penn- 
sylrania. 

StoHsiics, — Dr.  Hodges  has  tabulated  96  cases  of  excision  of  this  joint  for 
gunshot  injuries,  of  which  25  or  26  per  cent,  proved  fatal.  Of  these  operations 
53  were  primary,  with  16  deaths,  and  34  secondary,  with  6  deaths,  affording 
thus  a  result  in  favor  of  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  17  to  10.  In  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  campaigns,  the  operation  was  performed  19  times  with  a  loss  of 
7,  most  of  the  deaths  having  been  caused  by  pyemia.  Of  27  cases  operated 
upon  by  the  British  surgeons  in  the  Crimea,  only  2  died ;  and  of  14  cases  re- 
sected by  Baudens  all,  except  1,  got  well.  In  this  country,  removal  of  the 
shoulder-joint  was  first  practised  for  a  gunshot  wound  by  Dr.  William  Ingalls, 
of  Boston,  in  1813,  the  patient,  a  soldier,  making  a  good  recovery  with  a  toler- 
ably useful  limb. 

Of  50  cases,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Hodges,  in  which  the  shoulder-joint  was  excised 
for  disease,  42  recovered,  and  8  were  fatal ;  2  of  the  former,  however,  died  at  the 
end  of  a  year  of  phthisis,  and  2  others  were  not  materially  benefited.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  16  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  were  fatal,  and  24  per  cent,  un- 
satis&ctory.  The  patient  usually  obtains  a  very  good  use  of  his  limb,  anchylosis 
being  an  exceptional  occurrence. 

3.   INFERIOR  EXTREMITY. 
EXCISION  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  FOOT. 

The  principal  articulations  of  the  lower  extremity  which  require  to  be  dealt 
with  in  this  way  are  those  of  the  hip,  knee,  and  ankle ;  excision  is  occasionally 
practised  upon  some  of  the  tarsal  and  tarso-metatarsal  joints,  and  the  procedure 
not  unfrequently  results  in  a  good  use  of  the  foot  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  such 
an  operation  should  never  be  performed  upon  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articula- 
tions and  upon  the  joints  of  the  toes,  for  the  reason  that  the  anchylosed  and 
abbreviated  member  could  not  fail  to  be  sadly  in  the  way  of  the  patient's  con- 
venience and  comfort  when  he  comes  to  wear  his  boot  The  rules  which  apply 
to  excision  of  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus  and  fingers  are  altogether  irrelevant 
here  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  uses  to  which  these  parts  are  subjected. 
The  hand  is  essentially  a  prehensile  organ  ;  hence,  even  if  only  one  finger,  although 
that  should  be  the  little  one,  or  the  metacarpal  portion  of  the  thumb,  can  be  pre- 
served, we  shall  render  the  possessor  a  most  valuable  service.  The  foot,  on  the 
contrary,  is  an  organ  of  support,  serving  to  receive  and  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
body  during  progression  and  in  the  erect  posture.  The  longer  and  broader, 
therefore,  it  is,  the  better  it  will  be  able  to  perform  its  important  offices.  But 
there  is  another  view  of  the  subject  which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  a  parallel 
of  this  kind ;  it  is  this,  that,  while  the  hand  is  perfectly  free,  the  foot  is  constantly 
incased  in  a  tight  boot  or  shoe,  a  circumstance  which  renders  it  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  comfort  of  the  patient  that  the  whole  limb,  but  more  particularly  the 
toes,  should  be  as  free  from  prominences  and  cicatrices  as  possible.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  the  toes,  when  fatally  injured  or  diseased,  are  never  removed 
at  their  articulations  or  in  their  continuity,  but  always  at  their  metatarsal  junc- 
tions ;  when  the  operation  is  practised  at  these  sites,  as  it  occasionally  is  hj 
young  and  thoughtless  surgeons,  the  stump  is  always  in  the  patient^s  way,  and 
usually  requires  secondary  amputation.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  important  that 
the  foot  should  be  free  from  painful  and  inconvenient  scars  and  prominences,  but 
that  it  should  be  firm  and  solid,  otherwise  it  cannot  possibly  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  basis  of  support.  We  may  excise  a  metacarpal  bone,  and  yet,  if  proper 
care  be  taken  during  the  after-treatment,  the  corresponding  finger  will  retain,  not 
only  its  symmetry,  but  also,  in  a  considerable  degree,  its  usefulness.  But  the 
result  is  very  different  when  we  remove  a  metatarsal  bone  without  the  toe  with 
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which  it  is  articulated ;  as  soon  as  the  support  afforded  by  that  bone  is  gone,  the 
member  is  unable  to  sustain  itself,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  constanUj  drops 
away  from  its  fellows,  to  the  great  discomfort  and  annoyance  of  the  indiTiduaL 
I  believe,  then,  that  excision  of  the  bones  and  joints  of  the  toes  and  metAtarsn^ 
ought,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  superseded  by  amputation,  as  altogether  more 
likely  to  leave  a  serviceable  and  symmetrical  limb. 

Kramer  excised  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  great  toe  on 
account  of  caries  as  early  as  1824,  and  a  similar  operation  was  peHbrmed  three 
years  subsequently  by  Roux.  The  tendency  which  occasionally  arises  daring 
the  after-treatment  in  the  extensor  tendons  to  pull  the  end  of  the  toe  upwards, 
may  be  promptly  counteracted  by  their  subcutaneous  division,  though  in  general 
this  will  not  be  necessary.  Cases  of  this  operation,  followed  by  an  excellent  use 
of  the  great  toe,  have  been  reported  by  Pancoast,  Regnoli,  Fricke,  Butcher,  and 
others. 

Examples  of  the  successful  excision  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  first  meta- 
tarsal bone,  in  complicated  dislocation,  are  mentioned  by  Textor,  Josse,  and 
others,  the  first  of  these  surgeons  having  performed  the  operation  as  early  aa  182^ 
Blandin,  Roux,  and  Jobert  have  removed  the  anterior  half  of  this  bone  for  carie& 
and  cystic  degeneration ;  and  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
great  toe  has  been  excised  in  two  instances,  with  excellent  results,  by  Champioo. 

The  objections  that  have  been  urged  here  against  excision  of  the  toes  and 
metatarsus  cannot  apply  to  exsection  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus ;  the  utility  of 
the  operation  has,  in  fact,  been  tested  in  numerous  instances,  and,  although  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  specific  rules  for  its  performance,  yet  any  surgeon  of 
ordinary  skill  or  anatomical  knowledge  may  undertake  it  with  a  reasonable  hope 
of  success.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  procedure  depends  upon  the  close  and 
intimate  manner  in  which  the  different  pieces  of  the  tarsus  are  connected  together, 
the  thickness  of  the  plantar  tissues,  and  the  course  and  depth  of  the  plantar 
arteries.  This,  however,  may  generally  bo  overcome  by  attacking  the  bone  to 
be  removed  either  from  the  margin  of  the  foot,  or  from  ite  dorsal  surface,  where 
the  soft  parts  are  comparatively  sparse  and  unimportant.  A  useful  guide  to  the 
diseased  bone  is  commonly  afforded  by  one  or  more  sinuses,  the  situation  of 
which  is  nearly  always  indicated  by  a  red  papula  of  granulations,  and  more  or 
less  discharge  of  sanious  fluid. 

Caries  of  the  foot  is  the  disease  for  which  excision  is  most  commonly  required. 
and  experience  long  ago  demonstrated  that  the  tarsal  bones  are  those  which  are 
most  liable  to  suffer  in  this  way.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  heads  of  iht 
metatarsal  bones  participate  in  the  lesion,  and  occasionally,  again,  they  are  fts 
exclusive  seat.  It  rarely  happens,  according  to  my  observation,  that  only  ob« 
bone,  either  of  the  tarsus  or  metatarsus,  is  affected  ;  in  general,  at  least  two  or 
three  pieces  are  in  a  carious  condition,  and  cases  arise  where  every  one  suflm, 
the  foot  presenting  a  horribly  swollen  and  deformed  mass,  full  of  sinujies.  amd 
the  seat  of  excessive  pain.  Under  such  circumstances,  of  course,  nothing  short 
of  amputation  will  afford  any  chance  of  relief,  and  the  sooner  it  is  performed  t^ 
better. 

When  the  caries  is  limited  to  the  cuneiform  bones,  to  these  bones  and  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  or,  lastly,  to  the  cuneiform  bones  and  tbe 
adjoining  portions  of  the  cuboid  and  navicular  bones,  excision  deserves  a  decided 
preference  over  amputation,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  operation,  if  properly 
executed — that  is,  in  a  bold  and  uncompromising  manner,  the  snrgeon  remorins 
all  the  diseased  structure — will  generally  be  followed  by  highly  luttisfactory 
results.  I  have  repeatedly  extirpated  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cuneiform  tM>&^«, 
together  with  the  heads  of  several  of  the  metatarsal,  and  also  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  cuboid  and  navicular,  and  yet  the  patient  had  a  most  excellent  mad 
useful  foot,  answering  all  the  purposes  of  the  natnral  limb.  Accesi  i^  eadlj 
obtained  by  a  large  horseshoe  fiap,  with  the  convexity  down  wards,  upon  the  dor- 
sum of  the  foot,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  sheaths  and  tendons  of  Cb< 
extensor  muscles.  The  removal  of  the  affected  bones,  whether  in  pari  or  in 
whole,  must  be  effected  by  the  cautious  use  of  the  gouge  and  maOet^  aided  by 
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BtroDg,  narrow,  probe-pointed  kDivea,  and  loDg-bladed,  slender  plierB.  Several 
uiops  must  be  at  hand  for  sponging  out  the  deep  cavities  made  in  the  operation ; 
and  the  bleeding,  which,  however,  ia  Bcldom  profuse,  muBt  be  controlled,  after 
the  excision  is  completed,  hy  conipressios,  with  or  without  styptics,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

The  calcaneum  has  been  exsected  in  numeroua  instances,  but  for  the  most 
part  only  partially,  on  account  of  caries,  necrosis,  and  fracture.  Carnoehan, 
Aliirrogh,  and  C.  B.  Greenleaf,  have  each  reported  a  case  of  successful  excision 
of  tlie  entire  bone.  I  have  myself  on  two  occasions  removed  the  whole  of  the 
heel  portion  of  the  calcaneom  for  necrosis.  When  the  entire  bone  requires 
rscision,  the  best  mode  of  procedure  is  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Erichsen, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  sole,  &  cir- 
cumstance of  great  consequence  to  the  patient  after  his  recovery  from  the  opera- 
tion. In  most  of  the  methods  heretofore  practised  the  incisions  are  directed  to 
be  carried  into  the  piantar  region,  so  that  the  cicatrices  are  afterwards  subjected 
to  the  pressure  and  friction  of  the  shoe  during  progressiou,  and  therefore  rendered 
liable  to  pain,  induration,  and  ulceration.  In  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Carno- 
ehan, the  sole  was  not  entered,  but  as  the  proceeding  was  somewhat  more  com- 
plicated than  that  suggested  by  the  English  surgeon,  I  feel  inclined  to  accord 
the  latter  the  preference. 

"The  patient,"  says  Mr.  Erichsen,  "lying  on  bis  face,  a  horseshoe  incision  is 
carried  from  a  little  in  front  of  the  calcaneo- cuboid  articulation  round  the  heel, 
along  the  sides  of  the  foot,  to  a  corresponding  point  on  the  opposite  side.     The 
elliptic  flap  thus  formed  is  dissected  up,  the  knife  being  carried  close  to  the  bone, 
and  tlie  whole  under-snrfacc  of  the  os  calcia  thus  ex- 
posed.    A  perpendicular  incision,  about  two  inches  Fig.  162. 
iu  length,  is  then  made  behind  the  heel,  through  the 
tendo  Achillis  in  the  mid  line  and  into  the  horizontal 
one.     The  tendon  is  then  detached  from  its  insertion, 
and  the  two  lateral  flaps  dissected  up,  the  knife  being 
kept  close  to  the  bones  from  which  the  soft  parts  are 
well  cleared,  as  in  fig.  162.     The  blade  is  then  car- 
ried over  the  apper  and  posterior  part  of  the  oa  calcis, 
the  articulation  opened,  the  inter-osseous  liganieuta 
divided,  and  then  by  a  few  touches  with  tlie  point, 
the  bone  is  detached  from  its  connections  with  the 
coboid,  which,  together  with  the    astragalus,  must 
then  be  examined,  and  if  any  disease  is  met  with,  the 
gouge  should  be  applied.     By  this  operation  all  in- 
jury to  the  sole  is  avoided,  and  the  open  angle  of  the 
wound  being  the  most  dependent,  a  ready  outlet  is 
nCforded  for  the  discharges." 

When  the  parts  are  thoroughly  cicatrized  the  pa- 
tient may  walk  about  with  the  aid  of  a  shoe  with  a 
high  heel  stuffed  with  horse-hair,  but  great  care  must 
bo  taken  for  a  long  time  not  to  bear  too  much  weight 
upon  it. 

Excision  of  the  astragalue  was  first  performed  by 
Fabricius  Hildauus  in  I6T0.  Of  78  cases,  analyzed  a 
few  years  ago,  by  Dr.  O^kar  Ueyfelder,  5  were  partial, 
and  73  were  total,  with  a  mortality  of  II.  Of  the 
67  cases  that  survived,  two  were  afterwarda  subjected 
to  amputation.  The  remainder  arc  said  to  have  been 
fully  restored,  with  the  retention  of  the  mobility  of 

the  foot,  or  even  the  formation  of  a  new  joint,  in  10.         BicnionotHnc^e.n™!!!. 
In  most  of  the  coses,  the  operation  was  performed  on 

account  of  severe  injuries,  as  gunshot  wounds,  comminuted  fractures,  and  com- 
plicated dislocations,  especially  the  tatter. 

Flattering  as  these  statistics  apparently  are,  they  should  be  receive!  with  a 
VOL.  II. — 64 
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great  deal  of  reserve.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  very  limited ,  and,  seeondly, 
their  results  are  altogether  too  favorable.  Many  fatal  cases  have  doabtless 
occurred  that  have  never  been  reported  at  all,  and  of  the  patients  that  survived 
the  immediate  effects  of  th6  operation  not  a  few  probably  saffered  afterwards 
either  from  a  return  of  disease,  as  in  the  case  of  caries  and  necrosis,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  accident,  from  destructive  inflammation  of  the  neighboring  bones,  with 
which  the  astragalus  is  so  intimately  united,  and  which  mast  necessarily  sustain 
more  or  less  injury  during  the  exsection,  however  careftilly  executed.  The  ope- 
ration, moreover,  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Considering  all  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  questionable  whether^  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  would  not 
be  better  to  sacrifice  the  limb  than  to  attempt  to  save  it  At  all  events,  it 
would  certainly  be  well,  in  every  instance  of  this  kind,  for  the  surgeon  to  place 
himself  mentally  in  the  situation  of  his  patient,  and  to  ask  whether,  if  he  were 
the  subject  of  grave  injury  or  disease  of  the  astragalus,  he  would  prefer  excision 
to  amputation  ?  If  he  had  all  the  facts  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  great  danger  of  excision,  the  violent  inflammation  which  would  be 
sure  to  follow  it,  and  the  probability  of  a  relapse  of  the  disease ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  comparative  safety  of  amputation,  the  freedom  from  subseouent  suffer- 
ing, and  the  certainty  of  an  excellent  stump,  one  which  might  be  readily  adapti'd 
to  an  artificial  limb,  he  would  hardly  hesitate  as  to  the  course  he  would  porsoe. 
He  would  unquestionably  decide  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  leg  above  the 
ankle,  or  at  the  joint  by  Ph'ogoff's  or  Syme's  method. 

When  excision  of  the  entire  astragalus  is  performed  for  caries,  limited  to  its 
own  substance,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  expose  the  ankle-joint  at  its  anterior  and 
outer  aspect,  by  a  semilunar  flap,  with  the  convexity  downwards,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  any  of  the  more  important  soft  parts.  The  bone  is  separated,  flrst, 
from  its  connections  with  the  tibia  and  fibula,  then  from  those  with  the  calca- 
neum,  and  finally  from  those  with  the  navicular  bone.  After  its  lateral  attach- 
ments have  been  severed,  the  disarticulation  will  be  materially  facilitated  by 
inclining  the  foot  forcibly  backwards,  at  the  same  time  that  an  attempt  is  made 
with  a  stout  pair  of  forceps  to  draw  the  astragalus  out  of  its  bed  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  cutting  must  be  done  with  a  thick,  narrow,  probe-pointed  knif^, 
kept  close  against  the  bone  in  order  to  avoid  the  plantar  arteries,  especially  the 
internal,  which  would  otherwise  be  in  danger.  The  operation  being  completed, 
the  calcaneum  is  brought  up  into  the  gap  between  the  two  malleolar  prominencf*, 
where  it  is  carefully  maintained  by  appropriate  apparatus,  the  foot  resting  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  leg.  Great  attention  will  be  required  during  the  aA«T- 
treatment  to  prevent  retraction  of  the  heel  by  the  action  of  the  gastrocnemial 
muscles.  Slight  motion  is  occasionally  procured  between  the  contiguous  sur- 
faces, but,  in  general,  there  will  be  permanent  anchylosis.  The  limb  will  neces- 
sarily be  somewhat  shortened. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  cast,  kindly  presented  to  me  by  Dr.  Jame«  H. 
Hutchinson,  of  this  city,  which  admirably  exhibits  the  appearances  of  the  foot 
and  ankle  after  the  removal  of  the  entire  astragalus.  The  patient  was  a  boy, 
eleven  years  of  age,  on  whom  Dr.  Peace  performed  the  operation,  at  tho  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  in  1B58.  He  had  been  hurt  about  seven  months  preTtousir, 
by  a  fall  from  a  haymow,  which  was  followed  by  severe  inflammation,  and  aooa 
-after  by  ulceration  of  the  integuments,  leaving  an  opening  large  enough  to  adnii 
the  little  finger.  Several  small  pieces  of  bone  came  away  before  bis  admi^Kion, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  mass  was  afterwards  extracted  without  diffimliy. 
When  the  lad  went  home,  in  September,  the  sore  had  closed,  and  he  was  in  rx- 
cellent  health,  as  I  ascertained  by  a  personal  examination.  The  foot,  which  had 
a  tendency  for  a  time  to  turn  inwards,  was  nearly  at  a  proper  angle,  but  nas 
found,  on  accurate  admeasurement,  to  be  threiMiuarters  of  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  sound  one,  while  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  leg^  was  only  aUiut 
three  lines.  •  Some  motion  existed  at  the  ankle-joint,  which  has  no  doubt  sine* 
increased. 

Partial  removal  of  the  astragalus  may  be  effected  by  the  gouge,  and  it  w  III 
frequently  be  well,  here  as  elsewhere,  for  the  surgeon,  when  he  begins  th«  optra- 
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tioD,  to  take  some  sioua  in  the  neigbhorhood  of  the  ankle-joint  as  his  guide,  « 
slight  enlargement  of  the  opening  being  on.en  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  obtain 
ready  access  to  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

In  a  cose  of  caries  of  the  astragalaa  and  calcaneum,  Mr.  T.  Wakley,  of  Lon- 
don, removed  both  these  bones,  together  with  the  maileolar  extremities  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  and  bad  the  satisfaction  of  saving  his  patient,  recovery  taking 
place  with  a  strong  and  useful  foot.  Dr.  James  C.  Whitehill  reeentiy  reported 
a  case  of  successful  excision  of  the  entire  astragalus  and  calcaneom  on  accouut 
of  a  gnnshot  wound  of  the  heel  and  foot. 

Escision  of  the  cuboid  and  navicular  bones  does  not  require  any  particular 
notice.  When  both  these  bones  are  involved  in  disease,  the  other  pieces  of  the 
tarsus,  and  even  those  of  the  metatarsus,  are  also  very  apt  to  suffer,  and  then 
the  question  wilt  arise  whether  Chopart's  amputation  should  not  supersede 
resection.  When  the  cuboid  alone  is  carious,  it  may  easily  be  dug  out  with  the 
gouge,  but  the  operation  will  probably  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  fifth  meta- 
tarsal i>one  with  the  little  toe.  Partial  excision  of  the  navicular  bone  may  be 
effected  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  1857,  Dr.  J.  T.  Bradford,  of  Kentucky,  successfully  ozsected  the  entire 
calcaneal  and  cuboid  bones,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  the  astragalus,  on 
account  of  caries,  in  a  lad,  fifteen  years  of  age.  An  excellent  recovery  ensued, 
with  a  good  use  of  the  foot,  the  patient  being  able,  by  means  of  a  padded  shoe, 
to  walk  with  great  facility,  and  to  work  regularly  on  his  farm. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Bigclow,  of  Boston,  in  1855,  removed  the  whole  tarsus,  excepting 
the  calcaneum  and  astragalus,  along  with  the  heads  of  the  second  and  third 
metatarsal  bones.  The  operation  was  soon  afterwards  successfully  imitated  by 
Mr.  Skey.  In  a  ca.se  citfd  by  Mr,  Statham,  in  the  thirty -seventh  volume  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Trau. 'tactions  of  London,  the  cuboid  and  external  cuneiform 
bones  were  oxsccted  at  a  first  operation,  the  scaphoid  and  remaining  cuneiform 
at  a  second,  and  at  a  third  the  heads  of  the  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones, 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  astragalus,  and  yet  the  patient  recovered  with  an  ex- 
cellent use  of  the  foot,  with  very  little  alteration  in  its  natural  appearance, 

EXCISION  OF  THE  ANKLE-JOIMT. 

The  ankle-joint  not  unfrcqncntly  suffers  from  scrofulous  caries,  as  seen  in  fig. 
763,  from  a  clinical  case ;  it  is  also  liable  to  necrosis,  especially  iu  cases  of 


compound  fractures  and  dislocations,  followed  by  excessive  inflammation.     For 
the  relief  of  these  lesions  the  surgeon  usually  resorts  to  amputation  of  the  lower 
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part  of  the  lep,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  by  ttx 
the  most  expedient  procedure,  involTing  hardly  any  risk  to  life,  and  affording  an 
excellent  stump.  In  carieB,  however,  of  long  standing,  where  the  disease  la 
limited  to  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  joint,  without  any  serious  implication  of 
the  surrounding  tissues,  cscision  may  be  practised  with  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  success,  a  strong  and  useful,  although  somewhat 
Fig.  764.  shortened,  limb  being  left.     The  operation  was  first 

performed  on  account  of  disease  in  1793,  by  the 
elder  Moreau,  but,  till  lately,  baa  not  had  a  place 
in  surgery,  and  even  now  professional  sentimeiit  is 
much  divided  in  regard  to  it  It  is  done  most  con- 
veniently by  making  two  vertical  incistona,  extend* 
ing  along  the  inner  and  outer  margins  of  the  leg, 
from  the  level  of  the  anklo  to  a  height  of  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  inches ;  the  lower  angle  of  each 
cut  is  then  connected  by  a  semilunar  one  carried 
across  tbe  upper  part  of  the  instep,  and  the  fiap 
thus  marked  off  being  dissected  up,  the  joint  is 
exposed,  the  soft  stmctures  carefully  detached  from 
the  two  bones,  and  the  articular  ends  turned  oat, 
urtM  of  tin  iBtniar  (xtnmuin  ^""^  sswu  off,  if  possjble,  ou  the  Same  level,  as  in 
orthetibUnDdflbDiii.  fig.  "J^i-     If  the  astragalns  is  diseased,  the  affected 

part  is  now  removed  with  the  googe  or  pliera,  when 
the  raw  osseous  surfaces  are  placed  in  accurate  apposition,  and  so  maintained 
until  consolidation  has  occurred,  passive  motiou  being  duly  attended  to  in  order 
to  obtain  a  short  fibro-ligameutous  rather  than  a  bony  union.  In  detaching  tbe 
soft  parts  from  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  severing  their  extremities,  the  nimost 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  tibial  arteries  or  the  tendons  of  any  of  the 
long  muscles  of  the  foot. 

The  slaCislics  of  this  operation  are  by  no  meana  gratifying.  Of  49  caiee, 
analyzed  by  Dr.  Hodges,  only  2T  recovered.  In  10,  subsequent  ampotation  wad 
rendered  necessary  on  account  of  exhaustion  from  a  return  of  tbe  original  dis- 
ease. Of  the  48  cases,  there  was  a  failure,  as  far  as  the  object  of  the  operation 
was  concerned,  in  43.T5  per  cent.,  thus  contrasting  most  unfavorably  with  the 
very  alight  mortality  after  amputation  of  the  leg.  It  is  proper  to  add  tbat  the 
table  of  Dr.  Hodges  comprises  a  number  of  cases  of  partial  excielou. 

EXCISION  or  THE  KNEE^OINT. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkahte,  when  we  consider  tbe  great  size  of  the  kDM^oot. 
the  importance  of  the  structures  which  surround  it,  and  the  intimate  synifiaibftic 
relations  which  exist  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  system,  tbat  it  sbonid  have 
been  tbe  first  articulation  which  was  subjected  to  excision  fur  tbe  relief  of  dis- 
ease. The  only  plausible  explanation  which  can  be  given  of  it  is  the  b>c4  t&aS 
it  is  so  frequent  a  scat  of  white  swelling,  or  scrofulous  ulceration,  which,  natfl 
after  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was  never  thought  of  being  treated  is  any 
other  manner  than  by  the  removal  of  the  affected  parte  by  ampntation  of  tb« 
thigh.  Excision  of  this  joint  was  first  performed  by  Mr.  Filkin,  of  Xurtbwit^ 
in  Cheshire,  in  1762  ;  as,  however,  no  account  of  it  appeared  in  print,  no  aitat- 
tion  was  attracted  to  it  until  the  publication  of  the  famous  ea«e  of  Mr.  Park,  nf 
Liverpool,  in  1781.  Moreau,  of  France,  executed  it  in  1792,  upon  a  young  maa, 
laboring  under  white  swelling.  In  1809  the  operation  was  performed  by  Uuldrv, 
of  Groningen,  in  1823  by  Crampton,  of  Dublin,  and  in  18S9  by  Syme,  of  Edia. 
burgh,  the  latter  repeating  it  soon  after  in  another  case.  From  this  prrtod 
nothing  of  special  interest  occurred  in  regard  to  excision  of  the  knee-joint  until 
1850,  when  it  was  revived  by  Mr,  Fergasson,  of  London.  Since  then  the  omra- 
tion  has  been  practised  in  numerous  instances ;  and,  although  the  revolt*  bar* 
been  far  fi^>m  being  uniformly  successful,  yet  enough  has  been  doH  to  show  Ibat 
the  procedure,  if  properly  executed,  holds  out  great  promise  of  a  stfong  and 
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DBerul  limb,  in  a  class  of  casea  which  were  formerly  regarded  either  as  entirely 
hopeless,  or  as  remediable  ooly  by  amputation.  One  of  the  most  able  aud  zealous 
champions  of  the  operation,  at  present,  is  Mr.  Butcher,  of  Dublin,  who  has  per- 
haps done  more  than  any  one  else  to  reduce  it  to  rule. 

It  IB  not,  of  course,  every  case  of  diseased  knee-joint  that  is  proper  for  exci- 
sion. The  operation  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  refrained  from  when  there  is 
very  extensive  structural  change  of  the  bones,  rendering  it  necessary  to  go  much 
beyond  their  articulating  extremities ;  when  the  morbid  action  is  of  a  strumona 
natnre  without  well  defined  limits ;  and  when  the  patient  is  so  young  that  inter- 
ference with  the  shafla  of  the  feronr  and  tibia  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  a 
serious  arrest  of  development  of  the  limb.  In  all  such  cases  amputation  should 
take  the  place  of  resection. 

In  rcffard  to  the  manipulations,  various  plans  have  been  suggested,  any  one  of 
which  will  afford  ready  access  to  the  diseaBcd  bones,  but  tht-y  are  all  objection- 
able, on  the  ground  that,  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  wound  being  closed, 
there  is  no  outlet  for  the  discharges.  To  remedy  this  difficulty  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  pierce  the  posterior  wall  of  the  wound,  and  to  insert  a  gum-elastic  tube 
to  carry  off  the  flnids  aa  fast  as  they  are  secreted;  a  circumstance  of  paramount 
importance  both  as  it  respects  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  parts  and  the  pre- 
vention of  pyemia.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  accidents  that  have  followed  this  operation  have  been  due,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  accumulation  of  pus  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  its  consequent 
injurious  action  upon  the  bones,  irritating  and  eroding  their  substance,  and  bur- 
rowing more  or  less  extensively  among  the  soft  parts.  Such,  however,  is  the 
character  of  the  tissues  behind  the  articulation,  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to 
approach  the  femur  and  tihta  in  that  direction,  or  to  leave  the  operator  any  choice 
in  regard  to  the  place  of  election. 

Mr.  Park  readily  accomplished  his  purpose  by  means  of  a  crucial  incision,  the 
centre  of  which  corresponded  with  the  superior  extremity  of  the  patella,  the 
perpendicular  cut  being  nearly  six 

incboB  in  length,  while  the  horizontal  Fig-  ~1S. 

one  reached  almost  half  round  the 
limb,  which  was  in  an  extended 
position.  Moreau,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  an  H-shaped  incision, 
that  is,  a  longitudinal  incision  along 
each  side  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  be- 
tween the  vast!  and  flexor  muscles, 
and  a  transverse  one  just  below  the 
patella.  I  prefer  myself  a  large 
semi-lunar,  U-shaped  or  horseshoe 
flap,  as  seen  in  fig.  1G5,  made  by 
carrying  the  knife  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg,  from  one  condyle  to 
the  other;  this  being  carefully 
raised,  affords  a  sufficient  opening 
for  dividing  the  ligaments,  sepa- 
rating the  soft  parts,  and  turn- 
ing out  and  sawing  off  the  ends 
of  the  bones.     In  general,  not  more 

than  an   iivch   of   the   femur,    fig.  Eicwon  ot  ih.  kB«-joini. 

7GG,  should  be  removed,  and  a  still 

smaller  slice  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  from  the  tibia,  fig.  767;  sometimes, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  much  more,  the  tibia,  for  example,  below  its 
articulation  with  the  fibula,  and  the  femur  above  its  condyles,  and  yet  a  useful 
limb  be  lefl.  If  any  sinuses  are  found  to  extend  into  the  substance  of  these 
bones,  after  they  have  been  sawn  off,  they  should  bo  followed  up  with  the  gouge, 
and  every  panicle  of  disease  scooped  ont,  with  the  same  care  and  patience 
that  the  dentist  drills  ont  the  cavity  of  a  tooth  preparatory  to  tho  introduction 
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of  the  plug.     Any  barses  that  may  have  been  exposed  ia  the  operatioii  Bhoald 
also  be  removed,  lest  they  occasion  Euppuratioo,  and  so  retard  the  care. 


Lmrar  and  of  Ihs  fi-mai  (lelHd.  CppK  «d  of  U*  UN*  neUM. 

In  most  cases  of  disease  of  the  knee-joint,  requiring  excision,  the  patella  ti 
implicated  in  the  morbid  process,  and  should,  therefore,  be  removed  along  with 
the  other  bones;  this  course,  however,  necessarily  involves  the  division  of  the 
tendon  of  the  four-headed  extensor  muscle,  and  consequently  the  loss  of  any 
action  which  that  muscle  might  exert  upon  the  movements  of  the  leg,  in  itie 
event  of  the  formation  of  an  artificial  joint  during  the  progress  of  the  case. 
Hence  the  preservation  of  the  tendon  becomes  a  matter  of  great  intereat,  ae 
tending  to  angment  the  strength  and  usefnlnesa  of  the  limb.  This  cut  only  be 
accomplished,  however,  when  there  is  but  little  disease  of  the  tibia  and  the  patella ; 
for,  when  the  tnbercle  of  the  former  bone  is  obliged  to  be  exsected,  the  teodoa 
or  ligament  necessarily  loses  its  attachment,  and  had,  therefore,  better  be  removed 
with  the  latter.  All  the  ordinary  proceedings  contemplate  the  ablation  of  tbe 
patella,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  the  moat  jadicioaa 
practice,  even  when  this  bone  is  perfectly  healthy.  When  the  patella  is  retained, 
its  articular  surface  should  be  divested  of  its  cartilage,  to  promote  its  ooioo 
with  the  surface  of  tbe  femur,  also  previously  rendered  raw.  If,  notwithstanding 
this  precaution,  consolidation  fails  to  occur,  and  the  patella  ia  found  to  interfere 
with  the  cure,  lying  loose  under  the  integuments,  and  thus  keeping  up  irritAtion, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  removing  it  altogether. 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  daring  tbe  sawing  of  the  bones,  the  popliteal  artery 
would  necessarily  be  endangered,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  the  vessel  lying  alto- 
gether beyond  the  line  of  the  instrument.  The  hemorrhage,  indeed,  is  usaallj 
very  slight,  ligation  of  the  articular  branches  being  all  that  is  generally  required. 

During  the  ajler-lreatmeni  the  limb  should  be  retuned  in  the  extended  posi- 
tion, if  much  Enl)stance  has  been  removed,  but  slightly  flexed  under  o^Ktsite 
circumstances,  in  order  to  place  it  in  the  most  favorable  condition  for  nstialn^ 
in  the  event  of  anchylosis,  which  is  so  liable  to  happen  after  excision  of  tbe 
joints,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  that  may  be  taken  to  prevent  it 

Among  the  more  suitable  contrivances  for  accomplishing  this  object  is  Ur. 
Butcher's  box,  Gg.  768,  the  sides  of  which  can  be  let  down  by  bioges ;  it  U  wcO 


Vis.  '38. 


BDlottar'a  box  far  tttaMi 
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Mr.  Price's  appAratue,  delineated  in  fig.  769,  also  anflwere  admirably  well.    It 
conoiBts  of  a  Mclntyrc'a  splint,  of  thin  tinned  iron,  with  a  fooHward,  between 


which  and  the  leg  there  is  an  open  space,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  pressure 
upon  the  heel  and  the  tendo  Achillia.  The  portion  of  the  apparatus  corresponding 
to  the  popliteal  space  is  slightly  convex  upwards,  with  a  view  of  iDsuring  more 
accurate  apposition  of  tho  ends  of  the  bones.  A  short  splint,  well  padded, 
should  be  applied  in  front  of  the  thigh,  while  a  long  one,  provided  with  a  central 
iron  hoop  aud  a  perineal  strap,  should  be  stretched  along  the  ontside  of  the  limb. 
Occasionally  the  limb  may  he  swuug,  with  great  advantage  and  comfort,  in 
Salter's  fracture  apparatus,  shown  in  fig.  170. 

Fig.  770. 


One  of  the  most  annoying  occurrences  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  tendency 
whiL'h  the  tibia  has  to  be  drawn  outwards  and  backwards,  by  the  action  of  tho 
flexor  muscles  of  the  thigh.  The  best  means  of  counteracting  this  disposition 
is  the  bandage,  applied  ftom  the  hip  downwards,  the  leg  being  invested  in 
the  nsnal  way ;  or,  this  failing,  the  snbcutaneaua  section  of  the  tendons  of  the 
otfending  musclea.  When  osaeons  union  is  expected,  the  bones  should  be  sawn 
off  a  little  slopingly  behind,  so  as  to  enable  the  parts  to  afford  the  degree  of 
flexion  essential  to  the  production  of  a  serviceable  limb.  In  this  case  the  ex- 
tremity should  be  placed  over  a  double-inclined  plane,  and  bo  well  supported  with 
lateral  splints,  to  prevent  bowing  of  the  leg. 

Staliilics. — The  statistics  of  this  operation  are  of  deep  interest.  In  regard  to 
the  earlier  cases,  those  of  Filkin  and  Park  completely  recovered,  the  patient  of 
the  latter  having  obtained  so  sonnd  a  limb  as  to  be  able  to  go  to  sea  and  perform 
all  the  duties  of  a  sailor.  Horcau's  patient  died,  several  months  after  the  opera- 
tion, of  dysentery ;  of  Crampton's  two  cases,  one  recovered  with  a  good  limb, 
and  the  other  perished  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  a  half,  exhausted  by  hectic 
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irritation  and  repeated  attacks  of  erysipelaB.     Of  Mr,  Sjme's  patieDts  one  prt 
well  and  the  other  died. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Price  baa  collected  the  particularB  of  160  cases  of  eiciaion 
of  this  joint,  performed  In  Qreat  Britain  since  1850,  on  account  of  disease, 
deformity,  and  accident,  and  of  these  32  proved  fatal,  or  in  the  ratio  of  1 
to  5.  In  8  death  was  cansed  hj  pyemia,  in  6  by  exhaustion,  in  5  by  irritation, 
in  4  by  shock,  and  in  the  remainder  by  rarious  affections.  It  is  proper  to  add 
that,  in  many  of  the  cases,  the  operation  was  performed  as  a  dernier  resort,  on 
account  of  extensive  and  protracted  disease  of  the  articnlation,  attended  with  a 
wora-ont  state  of  the  system.  In  18  of  the  160  cases,  the  resolta  of  the  ex* 
cision  were  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  rpquire  amputation  of  the  thigh.  Of  these 
18  operations  only  one  terminated  fatally. 

Of  208  cases  of  escision  for  disease,  tubulated  by  Dr.  Hodges,  lOG  recovered, 
and  60  were  &tal.     In  42  cases,  subsequent  amputation  was  performed,  with  9 
deaths,  and  1  unknown  results.    Of 
Fig.  771.  the  patienta  that  recovered,  65  are 

stated  to  have  bad  useful  limbs.  The 
causes  of  death  in  the  fatal  cases 
were  principally  pyemia,  exhanstion, 
and  phthisis :  3  perished  of  shock. 

Mr.  Humphry,  of  Cambridge, 
England,  has  reported  the  parties- 
lars  of  13  cases,  in  which  he  excised 
the  knee-joint,  on  account  of  chronic 
disease,  of  which  only  one  proved 
fatal,  although  four  were  snbse- 
quently  obliged  to  submit  to  ampo- 
tation.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jersey,  has 
performed  the  same  operation  fifteen 
times  with  only  one  death. 

In  operating  upon  yonng  pcrsoDs, 
Mr.  Humphry  suf^este  the  propriety 
of  making  tbe  section  throngn  the 
epiphysis,  and  not  through  the  abaft 
of  the  bones,  lest,  their  growth  being 
thus  arrested,  great  deformity  from 
shortening  should  occur. 

These  elTecls  are  strikingly  ITIds- 
trated  in  the  adjoining  mt,  fig.  7T1, 
taken  ^m  a  case  of  Mr.  Pemberton, 
of  Birmingham.  The  patient,  at  the 
time  of  the  operation,  was  twelre 
years  of  age,  and  the  amount  of  bone 
removed  was  rather  more  than  three 
inches  and  a  half,  of  which  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  belonged  to  the 
femnr.  Six  years  after  tbe  operation 
the  limb  was  foand  to  be  nine  inches 
shorter  than  the  other.  A  sinutar 
case  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Keith, 
in  a  boy  whose  knee  was  excised  al 
the  age  of  nine.  Five  years  after* 
wards  the  limb  was  seven  inches 
shorter  than  the  oUier,  and  looked. 
sti  "a  t     >fl>rHiiai  nafihakDH  when  compared  with  it,  like  a  mere 

appendage  to  the  body.  It  wunM 
thus  appear  that  a  nsefiil  limb  cannot  be  obtained  when  this  op<'rattoi)  fa  per- 
Jbrmcd  through  the  shaft  of  the  bone  before  the  completion  of  the  osnfic  process. 
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the  epipbjaia  being  indiRpcDsable  to  its  fall 
development.  The  annexed  cnt,  fig.  772, 
affords  a  good  idea  of  the  resalt  of  the  opera- 
tion in  the  adult.  The  draving  waa  taken 
two  years  afler  the  operation,  which  waa 
performed  by  Mr.  Hancock,  of  London. 

Aiuumiag  that  these  data  aCford  a  fair 
average  result,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
mortality  from  escislon  of  the  knee-joint  is 
considerably  leas  than  that  from  amputation 
of  the  thigh,  for  which  it  may,  therefore, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  be  employed 
as  a  suitable  substituta 


The  patella,  though  not  often  diseased,  is 
occasionally  affecteil  withoat  the  femur  and 
tibia  participating  in  the  morbid  action. 
In  a  man  under  my  care,  some  years 
ago,  the  bone  was  completely  exposed,  and 
almost  entirely  necrosed,  from  frost-bite,  its 
Burface  being  as  black  as  charcoal,  and  its 
substance  greatly  softened.  By  means  of 
the  gouge  I  cut  away  nearly  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  bone,  leaving  merely  its  inner 
table,  pared  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  in  the 
soft  parts,  and,  using  warm  water-dressings, 
succeeded  in  effecting  an  excellent  cure,  the 

joint  gradually  recovering  from  the  stiffness        E«nionotiii«kBMiwiiT«n»fniib« 
into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by  its  pro-  opemiDn. 

tracted  disuse. 

A  case  in  which  the  entire  patella  was  removed  on  account  of  necrosis,  the 
result  of  a  fall,  was  reported  in  the  North  American  Medico-Chirargical  Review 
for  1860,  by  Dr.  0.  B.  Knode,  Missouri.  Although  the  cavity  of  the  articula- 
tion was  exposed  during  the  operation,  the  patient,  a  man,  aged  twenty-one 
years,  made  an  excellent  recovery,  followed  by  a  good  use  of  the  limb. 

Of  11  cases  of  excision  of  the  patella,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Oskar  Heyfelder,  9 
recovered,  and  3  died,  one  from  gangrene,  the  other  from  suppuration.  In  8 
cases  the  resection  was  complete,  in  3  partial.  The  caases  necessitattng  the 
operation  were,  in  5  cases,  caries,  in  3  fracture,  and  in  3  gunshot  injury.  In  3 
of  the  cases  which  survived  the  excision  subsequent  amputation  was  required. 

KXCIBION  OF  TEIE  BONES  OF  THE  LEO. 

Excision  of  the  long  bones  of  the  lower  extremity  can  be  practised  only  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  the  removal  of  any  considerable  portion  would  deprive  the 
limb  of  its  solidity,  and  so  render  it  useless  as  an  instrument  of  progression  and 
support.  Several  inches  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  might  be  exsected,  and  yet, 
if  osseous  union  occurred,  the  thigh  wonid  answer  an  excellent  purpose.  In 
badly-treated  fractures  the  limb  is  often  shortened  to  this  extent,  the  patient 
walking  well  afterwards  with  the  aid  of  a  high-heeled  shoe.  A  loss  of  several 
inches  of  the  Ixidy  of  the  tibia  would  be  a  serious  accident  unless  it  were  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  loss  of  the  fibula,  in  which  case,  solid  union  taking 
place,  a  good  leg  might  result,  while,  if  the  fibula  retained  its  Integrity,  the  limb 
would  not  be  sufficiently  firm  for  locomotion. 

To  the  above  statements  tbe,;^2a  forms  a  striking  exception.  The  loss  of  a 
portion  of  this  bone,  or  even  the  whole  of  it,  except  its  malleolar  extremity,  does 
not,  as  is  well  known,  materially  affect  the  functions  of  the  leg  and  foot.     Exci- 
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sion  of  the  entire  fibula,  originally  proposed  by  Desaolt,  was  first  executed  bj 
Percy  and  Laurent ;  Seutin  has  also  performed  the  operation,  and  other  sur- 
geons, as  B^clard  and  Elliot,  have  removed  considerable  pieces  of  it ;  genermlij 
on  account  of  caries,  caries  and  necrosis,  or  hypertrophy  from  syphilitic  disease. 
A  case  of  excision  of  the  entire  fibula  for  fibro-cartilaginous  degeneration  of  that 
bone  was  reported,  in  1858,  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Jackson,  of  Strondsbnrg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  patient,  a  female,  aged  thirty-seven  years,  made  a  good  recoverj 
with  a  useful  limb. 

In  performing  the  operation,  the  bone,  exposed  by  a  longitudinal  incision,  b 
carefully  isolated  at  its  superior  extremity,  and  either  disarticulated  from  the 
tibia  or  divided  with  the  pliers.  Taking  now  hold  of  this  part,  and  using  it  as  a 
handle,  the  operator  cautiously  detaches  the  remainder  of  the  bone  from  its 
muscular  connections,  and,  lastly,  from  the  tibia  and  astragalus  below,  keeping 
all  the  while  the  point  of  his  knife  as  closely  against  the  osseous  surfaces  as  pos- 
sible. The  exsection  is  usually  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  hemorrhage,  and, 
unless  proper  circumspection  is  exercised,  the  peroneal  artery  may  be  wounded. 
During  the  after-treatment  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  inversion  of  the  foot,  to 
which  there  is  generally  a  decided  tendency  whenever  the  external  malleolus  is 
removed. 

EXCISION  OP  THE  HIP-JOINT.  ' 

Excision  of  the  head  of  the  femur  was  originally  performed  in  1822,  by  Mr. 
Anthony  White,  of  London.  In  1856,  the  whole  of  the  hip-joint  was  removed 
for  the  nrst  time  by  Mr.  Hancock.  Although  the  operation  has  been  repeatedly 
executed  during  the  last  twenty  years,  chiefly  through  the  influence  and  example 
of  Mr.  Fergusson,  yet  such,  until  recently,  was  the  ^aai  of  statistical  informatiua 
upon  the  subject  that  it  was  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrive  at  any 
well-founded  conclnsions  respecting  its  value,  or  even  its  propriety.  The  grc«t 
objection  that  has  been  urged  against  it  is  that,  in  coxalgia,  the  morbid  action 
often  extends  to  the  acetabulum,  if  not  also  to  the  pelvic  cavity ;  and  some, 
indeed,  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  this  is  always  the  case  in  the  more 
confirmed  stages  of  the  disease,  which,  however,  is  not  true,  as  my  dissections 
fully  satisfy  me.  But  granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is,  the  fact 
would  not,  in  my  opinion,  constitute  a  valid  objection  against  the  procedure, 
seeing  how  easy  it  would  be,  in  most  instances,  to  gouge  out  all  the  carioos 
structure,  and  thus  leave  the  parts  in  a  condition  for  gradual  reparation.  When 
the  acetabulum  is  deeply  involved,  a  circumstance,  however,  which  cannot  always 
be  determined  beforehand,  either  from  the  symptoms  or  an  examination  with  the 
probe,  the  case  will,  of  course,  be  proportionately  more  unfavorable,  bnt  ercn 
then  we  need  not  despair  of  an  ultimate  cure,  provided  the  operation  im  conducted 
with  the  requisite  care  and  skill.  Left  to  itself  the  disease  nearly  always  proves 
fatal,  life  being  gradually  worn  out  by  hectic  irritation  and  profuse  diftcbargeL 
Assuredly,  then,  unless  the  patient  is  in  an  utterly  forlorn  condition,  both  edeuce 
and  humanity  would  dictate  the  propriety  of  interference  in  the  hope  of  rosctiiug 
the  individual  from  his  impending  fate.  I  am  satisfied  that  conservative  mir^ry 
has  not  yet  had  fair  play  in  this  class  of  cases  of  hip-joint  disea^^e ;  the  t>bjection, 
I  conceive,  ought  not  to  lie  against  the  operation,  bat  against  the  time  at  which 
it  is  performed,  which  is  often  too  late  to  afi'ord  the  benefits  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  capable  of  conferring.  When  the  head  and  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone alone  are  diseased,  excision,  early  and  judiciously  practised,  will  not  only 
prevent  much  sufi^ering,  but  be  instrumental  in  saving  many  lives.  When  the 
disease  has  committed  such  ravages  as  are  displayed  in  fig.  773,  from  a  draw* 
ing  of  one  of  my  clinical  cases,  it  is  impossible  for  any  surgeon  to  produce  a 
good  result. 

In  contemplating  the  manual  part  of  the  operation,  several  plana  mg;pec4 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  surgeon.  In  the  first  place,  he  mar 
adopt  the  method  followed  by  White,  of  niaking  simply  ono  longitodiBai  inti- 
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Bion,  in  the  axis  of  the  head  and  Deck  of  the  bone,  of  vhich  he  was  thna 
readily  enabled  to  remove   foor  inches;    or,  ho  may  give    hie  incision   a  T, 
L,  or  V-fihapod  appearance  ;  or,  finally,  what  ia  prefer- 
Fig.  773,  able  to  any  of  these  procedurea,  he  may  form  a  semi- 

Innar  flap  of  the  gluteal  muscles,  with  the  convexity 
downwards.  Thia  plan  of  incisioD  has  the  advantage 
not  only  of  allowing  free  access  to  the  joint,  bnt  also 
of  affording  a  ready  oatlet  for  the  discharges  at  the 
lower  and  ontcr  angle  of  the  wound.  The  superior 
eztreinfty  of  the  femur,  being  thus  exposed,  is  thrust 

Fig.  774. 


RsTlgH  of  btp-Joli 


throngfa  the  opening,  as  Been  in  fig.  174,  from  Ericbsen,  by  canying  the  limb 
across  the  sound  one,  rotating  it  inwards,  and  then  pushing  it  up,  when  it  is  to 
be  divided  immediately  below  the  limits  of  the  morbid  action,  fig.  775,  by  means 
of  a  narrow  saw,  tbe  soft  parts 
Fig.  77S.  being  carefully  protected   from 

injury  during  tbe  movements  of 
the  instrnment  Tbe  great  tro- 
chanter, however  sound,  should 
always  be  iuclnded  in  the  opero- 
ttoD.olbeEwise  it  will  be  sure  to 
iiiterfere  more  or  less  seriously 
with  the  healing  process  by  pro- 
jecting into  the  wound,  and  ob- 
stmcting  discharge.  Any  dis- 
ease that  may  exist  in  the 
acetabnlum,  whether  at  its  mar- 
gin or  in  its  bottom,  is  to  be 
freely  removed  with  the  gouge. 
Poniia  arraunr  mnDitd  tor  iiip-joiat  diMiH.  ThcFC  is  Seldom  mucfa  blcediug, 

but  a  few  small  arteries  may 
reqniro  ligation.  The  wound  is  approximated  in  the  usual  way,  a  small  tent  being 
inserted  at  the  external  and  inferior  angle  ;  and  the  limb,  placed  in  the  straight 
position,  ia  supported  with  a  carved  splint,  with  a  window  opposite  the  joint,  to 
admit  of  the  necessary  examination  and  dressing.  Until  tbe  primary  effects  of  the 
operation  are  over,  all  attempts  at  extension  and  counter- ex  tens  ion  will  be  likely  to 

Srove  extremely  painful,  if  not  positively  mischievous ;  but  by  degrees  this  must 
a  rigidly  attended  to,  lest  the  limb,  when  well,  be  too  short  to  be  either  seemly  or 
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useful.     The  object  may,  in  general,  readily  be  attained  either  with  a  bracketed 
Desault  splint,  or  with  the  apparatus  of  Mr.  FerguBson,  depicted  in  fig.  176,  thtt 

Fig.  776. 


Fergnason'a  appiiratus  for  the  after-tre»tmeDt  in  oxcision  of  th«  hlp-Jolnt. 

extension  in  the  latter  case  being  made  from  the  opposite  thigh  bj  means  of  a 
laced  socket  having  a  band  attached  to  the  upper  extromitj.  One  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  after  the  operation  is  to  keep  the  end  of  the  femur  in  contact  with 
the  acetabulum. 

The  length  of  femur  requiring  to  be  excised  must,  of  course,  be  very  Tariable. 
Sometimes  mere  removal  of  the  head  with  a  portion  of  the  neck  will  suffice, 
though,  in  generai,  it  will  be  necessary  to  include  more  or  less  of  the  shaft.  Id  a 
case  lately  operated  upon  by  Dr.  William  H.  White,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  be 
excised  the  head  of  the  bone  and  about  four  inches  of  the  body,  and  succeeded 
in  effecting  an  excellent  cure,  notwithstanding  that  the  patient,  a  man,  neariy 
thirty  years  of  age,  had  been  greatly  exhausted  by  long-continued  soflfering  from 
the  effects  of  coxalgia. 

Statistics. — The  statistics  of  this  operation  are  of  great  interest  The  most 
elaborate  yet  furnished  are  those  by  Dr.  Lewis  S.  Sayre,  in  a  paper  on  "  Mor- 
bus Coxarius,"  published  in  1860.  They  refer  exclusively  to  operations  per- 
formed for  the  relief  of  hip-joint  disease,  and  embrace  altogether  110  cases,  of 
which,  however,  18  are  doubtful,  leaving  thus  92  relfable  ones.  Of  these  9i 
cases,  42  recovered,  37  died,  and  13  were  still  under  treatment  at  the  time  they 
were  reported. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  July,  1861,  is  a  paper  on 
the  same  subject,  by  Dr.  Charles  K.  Winne,  in  which  49  cases  of  excision  of  the 
hip-joint  on  account  of  coxalgia  are  tabulated.  Of  these,  20  recovered,  15  died, 
11  were  doing  well  when  reported,  and  of  3  the  result  had  not  transpired.  Dr. 
Hodges  has  tabulated  133  cases  of  excision  of  the  hip-joint  for  disease,  with  one 
death  in  every  2/^  cases. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  mortality  from  this  operation  is  immense,  a 
circumstance  which  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  often  per- 
formed, as  a  dernier  resort,  when  all  other  means  of  relief  have  failed,  and  When 
life  is  rapidly  ebbing  away  under  the  wasting  effects  of  the  disease.  Doubttesa, 
too,  the  results  of  the  operation  are  much  more  favorable  In  the  bands  of  some 
surgeons  than  in  those  of  others.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  stated  thai,  of  7 
cases  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Erichsen,  not  one  proved  fatal ;  3  completely  re- 
covered, 2  were  lost  sight  of  after  they  had  left  the  hospital,  and  3  died  from 
constitutional  disease,  one  eleven  months  and  the  other  two  years  after  the  opera- 
tion. 

In  some  of  the  fatal  cases  in  Dr.  Sayre's  table,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Dr.  Wlnne, 
death  occurred  within  the  first  week,  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight  after  the  excision, 
either  from  the  violence  of  the  resulting  inflammation,  excessive  suppuration, 
secondary  hemorrhage,  erysipelas,  pyemia,  or  phlebitis.  In  others  the  patient 
recovered  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation,  but  fell  a  victim,  at  a 
variable  period,  to  intra-pelvic  abscesses,  caries  or  necrosis,  phthisis,  Bnghl*s 
disease,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  tubercular  meningitis,  or  some  other  incidf  nt^ 
malady.     In  not  a  few  of  the  cases  the  operation  seems  to  have  beeo  performed 
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.  imperfectlj,  or  when  the  dieease  hod  made  such  progress  aa  to  render  rceoverv 
absolutety  impoaaibte. 

Tbe  appearances  of  the  limb  after  exctaioD  of  the  bip-joiut  for  coxal^in  are 
well  illustrated  io  fig.  TTT,  l^om  a  case 

of  Mr.  French,  of  London.   The  draw-  Fig.  777. 

ing  was  taken  twelve  years  after  tbe 
operation. 

Dr.  OeoTgeWilUameon  has  collected 
the  histuries  of  11  cases  of  esciaion  of 
this  joint  for  giinahot  iiyury,  of  wliieh 
only  one  recovered,  tbe  patient  being 
a  man,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
the  femur  being  sawed  off  below  the 
trochanter.  Of  these  cases  six  occurred 
in  the  Crimean  war. 

Dr.  Hodges  has  constructed  from  a 
variety  of  eources  a  table  of  21  cases 
of  removal  of  tbe  head  of  tbe  femur, 
npoDtaneausly  separated  from  tlie  rest 
of  the  bone,  of  which  only  6  proved 
fatal 

BXCIBION  or  TBK  ORBAT  TROCHANTER. 

Excision  of  the  great  trochanter  is 
occasionally  required  on  account  of 
caries  of  its  substance.  It  was  first 
performed  by  Tenon,  in  1798,  and  has 
since  been  repeated  in  a  considerable 
number  of  instances,  for  the  most  part 
with  a  very  gratifying  result.  The 
principal  operators  have  been  Velpeau, 
Textor,  J.  F.  Heyfelder,  TeaJe,  Wiilard 
Parker,  and  Fergnsson.  The  latter  has 
had  two  cases,  one  of  which  proved  fatal 
at  the  end  of  tbe  first  week,  in  conse* 
quence  of  an  attack  of  erysipelas. 

The  operation  itself  is  not  difficult 
of  performance,  the  carious  prominence 
being  easily  exposed  by  a  longitudinal 
or  slightly  curvilinear  incision,  and  re. 
moved  with  a  small  saw,  the  gouge,  or  ' 
the  pliers.  The  hemorrhage  is  usually 
incoDsiderabla      The  two  eircumficx 

arteries  are  endangered  only  when  the        App«rmiMo(ih«i]inbiwtii»  j«ir<»fi«eitiiio 
kaife  Is  obliged  to  bo  carried  deeply  and  ^  ,^,  ^,^ 

extensively  round  the  base  of  the  tro- 
chanter. Tbe  excision  of  the  bone  will  be  much  facilitated  if  tbe  limb  is  thoroughly 
inverted  during  the  operation.  When  more  room  is  required  than  usual,  the  sur- 
geon may  make  a  T-shaped  incision,  with  the  base  downwards,  to  afford  a  better 
outlet  fur  the  discbarges.  Great  care  is  taken  not  to  open  the  capsular  ligament 
uf  the  hip-joint. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

SPECIAL   AMPUTATIONS, 

1.    SUFEBIOa  EXTKSUirr. 
AMPUTATION  OF  THK  BAND. 

The  fin^ra  may  require  remoral  either  in  their  continnity  or  at  their  srticD' 
lations.  When  the  distal  phalanx  alone  is  involved,  as  when  it  ib  in  a  esrious 
or  necrosed  condition,  the  operation  should,  if  posBible,  be  limited  to  the  bone, 
the  nail  and  soft  parta  being  preserved.  In  disease  of  the  bono  fiom  whitlow, 
snch  a  procedure  is  nearly  aJways  feasible,  and,  when  the  periosteam  has  not 
been  destroyed,  is  not  UDfrequently  followed  by  a  reproduction  of  the  phalanx, 
although  rarely  in  a  perfect  manner.  It  is  only,  therefore,  when  the  parts  have 
been  crushed  by  machinery  or  some  other  cause,  that,  as  a  general  mie,  the  finger 
should  be  cut  off  at  the  last  joint.  The  operation  is  performed  by  making  a 
short,  semilunar  incision  from  one  side  of  the  finger  to  the  other,  on  its  dorsal 
surface,  the  convexity  presenting  towards  the  nail,  as  eeen  in  fig.  T78.     Tarning 

Fig.  778. 


back  the  integument,  the  knife  is  inserted  into  the  articalation,  and,  the  liga- 
ments being  divided,  it  is  drawn  forwards,  in  close  contact  with  the  palmar 
aspect  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  form  a  large  convex  flap,  which  is  then  retained  Ht 
Eeveral  points  of  sutnre. 

In  amputation  of  the  finger  in  the  continuity  of  the  second  phalanx,  the  opera- 
tion may  be  performed  either  by  the  circular  method,  or  by  two  flaps  taken 
laterally  or  from  the  dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces,  the  bone  being  divided  wKb  a 
sharp  pair  of  pliers.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  it  is  always  desirable 
to  save  as  much  of  the  member  as  possible,  both  on  acconnt  of  utility  and  scem- 
linoss. 

Excepting  the  index  finger,  ampntation  should  never  be  performed  at  the  flrst 
phalangeal  articalation,  as  the  stamp  thus  left  would  not  only  be  disfignnag.  bat 
inconvenient.  Hence,  when  the  operation  is  required,  it  is  much  better  to  rwnoTe 
the  bone  at  its  junction  with  the  metacarpal  bone.  This  may  rewtilr  be  done 
by  making  two  lateral  flaps  by  circumscribing  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
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first  phalanx  by  tvo  long,  scmilanar  iacisioDB,  fig.  779,  commencing  at  the  centre 
of  the  knuckle  of  the  metacarpal  bone  behind,  and  terminating  at  the  middle  of 
the  palmar  aspect  of  the  member  on  a  lerel  with  the  web  of  the  contiguone  fingers. 
During  the  disarticnlation,  the  finger  is  forcibly  flexed,  bo  aB  to  afi'ord  an  oppor- 

Fig.  77S.  Fig.  7B0. 


BnmciTal  er  Iha  bona  wllb  tbt  pUrn. 
VflUAarpo-pfahli 

tunity  of  severing  the  estennor  tendon  abore  the  joint,  as  it  would  otherwise  be 
in  the  way  of  the  titump.  Before  approximating  the  flaps,  the  projecting  portion 
of  the  knuckle  of  the  metacarpal  bone  should  be  cut  off  with  the  pliers,  as  in 
fig.  780,  in  order  to  give  the  part  a  more  seemly  appearance.  Generally,  two 
small  arteries  require  the  ligature.  During  the  cure,  the  fingers  mniit  be  con- 
f  ncd  npon  a  carved  splint,  otherwise  they  may  overlap  each  other,  and  thus 
become,  in  great  measure,  useless. 

In  amputating  the  index  finger,  a  very  useful  stump  may  be  formed  by  disar- 
ticulating the  middle  joint,  especially  in  laboring  subjects,  or  in  those  engaged 
in  mechanical  pursuits.  In  the  rich,  on  the  contrary,  the  hand  will  present  a 
better  appearance  if  the  finger  be  removed  at  its  connection  with  the  metacarpal 
bone. 

It  is  seldom  that  all  the  fingers  are  simultaneously  affected  by  disease,  so  as 
to  require  removal  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  but  such  a  procedure 
may  become  necessary  on  account  of  accidents  crushing  the  bones  and  exten- 
sivcly  bruising  and  lacerating  the  soft  parts.  The  operation,  which  is  sufficiently 
easy  of  execution,  is  performed  by  making  two  flaps,  one  on  the  dorsal  and  the 
other  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  hand,  by  two  inciaiouB,  slightly  convex  in  front, 
the  posterior  extending  over  the  roots  of  the  fingers,  about  half  an  inch  in  front 
of  tbeir  junction  with  the  metacarpal  bones,  while  the  anterior  one  is  carried 
acroH.s  the  band  on  a  line  with  the  web  of  the  fingers.  The  best  plan  is  to  form 
the  dorsal  flap  first,  and  then,  after  having  reflected  it  back,  and  divided  the  ten- 
dons and  ligaments,  to  fashion  the  other  by  cutting  from  above  downwards,  and 
from  behind  forwards.  The  appearance  of  the  stump  will  be  greatly  improved 
if  the  projecting  portion  of  each  knuckle  of  the  metatarsal  bones  be  sloped  off  a 
little  with  the  pliers. 

A  useful,  and  not  unseemly,  stump  may  be  formed  by  amputating  the  meta- 
carpal bones  in  their  continuity,  leaving,  perhaps,  the  thumb  or  one  of  the 
fingers,  the  principal  flap  being  taken  from  the  substance  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  In  case  of  accident,  crushing  the  bodies  of  these  pieces,  the  operation 
might  be  performed  through  their  posterior  extremities,  from  a  third  of  an  inch 
to  three -quarters  of  an  inch  in  front  of  their  junction  with  the  second  row  of 
carpal  bones,  or  even  at  the  carpo- metacarpal  articulations,  although,  from  the 
irregularity  of  the  contiguous  surfaces,  the  task  would  by  no  means  be  an  easy 
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one,  nor  would  the  resaltiog  stump  be  as  smooth  ita  it  oi^ht  to  be,  either  for 
usefalnoss  or  seemlintisB. 

Caeca  occur,  both  of  accident  and  disease,  demanding  the  remoral  of  one  of 
the  metacarpal  bones  along  with  the  corresponding  finger.  The  operation  is 
executed  by  making  a  triangular  incision  over  the  back  of  the  band,  the  apex 
of  which  is  directed  towards  the  wrist,  while  the  base  extends  round  the  root  of 
the  finger  in  front,  hardly  any  integument  being  sacrificed.  The  extensor  tendoD 
being  cut  far  back,  the  bone,  isolated  from  its  muscular  connections,  is  either 
separated  at  its  carpo-metacarpal  articulation,  or  divided  in  its  continoitj,  in  & 
sloping  manner,  by  means  of  the  pliers. 

Amputation  of  the  tkuv\b  at  tbo  distal  joint,  or  in  the  contionity  of  its  Gist 
phalanx,  may  be  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  amputation  of  the  fingen, 
and,  therefore,  does  not  require  any  particular  notice.  When  both  it9  bones  are 
fatally  implicated,  whether  by  disease  or  accident,  the  hand  will  exhibit  a  ranch 

Fig.  781.  Fig.  78Z. 


IjnpnUlloD  at  the  thamb  ud  metacinwl  bona.  &(i|K»I»a»  o(  Ibr  baa><  alUt  uapm- 
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more  seemly  appearance  if  the  member  be  removed  at  the  carpo-mctacarpftl  joiot 
For  this  purpose,  a  triangular  incision  is  made  along  the  radial  aspect  of  the 
hand,  beginning  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radins,  onft 
line  extending  to  the  centre  of  the  web  between  the  tbamb 
Fig.  783.  and  index  finger,  while  the  other  passes  round  the  ooiside 

of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  a  little  behind  the  joint, 
both  meeting  in  front  of  the  palm,  as  represented  in  fig.  T81. 
The  muscles  being  now  detached,  and  the  extensor  tendons 
severed  behind,  the  disarticulation  is  readily  eflfected  by  bend- 
ing the  thumb  forcibly  inwards  towards  the  ulnar  margin  of 
the  hand.  In  performing  the  operation,  the  hand  is  placed 
in  a  state  midway  between  pronation  and  snpination,  the 
fingers  being  fully  extended  and  the  thumb  abducted.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  include  too  much  integument  in  the  is- 
cisiona.  When  the  flaps  are  properly  shaped,  they  osnallf 
unite  by  the  first  intention,  and  leave  a  very  insigni&cut 
cicatrice.  The  annexed  cut,  fig.  T82,  shows  the  appetrance 
of  the  hand  after  the  parts  are  healed. 

The  lUlle  finger  is  sometimes  removed  along  with  th« 
metacarpal  bone,  at  its  junction  with  the  anciform  bone. 
Two  incisions  are  made  over  the  back  of  the  band,  eiteod- 
ing  from  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation  forwards,  along 
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each  side  of  the  root  of  the  Gnger,  and  tenniDating  at  the  centre  of  its  palmar 
aspect,  oD  a  line  with  the  web  which  connects  it  with  the  riug  finger.  The 
Boft  parts  are  now  carefall;  detached  from  the  bone,  which  is  then  forcibly 
flexed  and  disarticulated  by  inserting  the  knife  into  the  back  of  the  joint.  TJnleBB 
this  rale  be  closely  followed,  the  operation  will  prove  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  conformation  of  the  articnlating  surfaces  of  the  two  bones. 

A  useful  stiunp  may  sometimes  be  made,  in  disease  or  accident  of  the  hand  and 
fingers,  by  preserving  the  carpus  or  the  carpus  and  a  portion  of  the  metacarpus. 
The  adjoining  sketch,  fig.  783,  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Lente,  represents  a 
case  of  this  deacription.  ^Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
integument,  the  parts  cicatrized  very  firmly,  and  the  patient  derived  great 
comfort  from  the  use  of  an  artificial  hand,  the  moUons  of  the  wrist-joint  remaining 
ouimpaired. 

AHPCTATION  AT  THE  WRIST. 

Disarticnlation  at  the  wriet  shonld  always  bo  preferred  to  amputation  of  the 
forearm  whenever  it  is  practicable,  inasmuch  as  the  mutilated  extremity  affords  a 
much  longer  iever,  which  may  afterwards  be  used  with  great  advantage  for  various 

fnrposes,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  more  easily  adapted  to  an  artificial  hand, 
have  repeatedly  seen  persons  who,  after  this  operation,  enjoyed  an  amount  of 
action  in  the  limb  that  was  trnly  astonishing,  and  who  expressed  very  great  satis- 
(Action  at  having  so  good  a  weapon  of  defeoce  in  accidental  pugilistic  rencounters, 
the  loog  stump  enabling  them  to  deal  a  most  powerful  blow.  The  operation  is 
performed  by  making  two  Saps,  an  anterior  and  posterior,  about  two  inches  long, 
the  convexity  looking  forwards  towards  the  hand,  as  shown  in  fig.  184.  They 
should  be  formed  by  cutting  from  without  inwards,  as  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
give  them  a  much  better  shape.  The  incision  should  extend  from  the  styloid 
process  of  the  nlna  to  that  of  the  radius,  which  should  previously  be  felt  for,  and 
then  taken  as  gnides  to  the  knife.  The  disarticnlation  is  effected  by  inserting 
the  instrument  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  joint,  the  hand  being  forcibly  flexed. 

Fig.  784.  Fig.  785. 
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and  held  perfectly  prone  at  the  time.  This  step  of  the  operation  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  if  the  surgeou  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  conformation  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  joint,  as  seen  in  fig.  785.  The  hand  being  re- 
moved, the  styloid  processes  are  cut  off  on  a  level  with  the  cartilaginous  incrus- 
tation of  the  nlna  and  radius,  when,  the  arteries  of  the  wrist  being  tied,  and  the 
extensor  and  flexor  tendons,  if  necessary,  properly  retrenched,  the  flaps  are 
approximated  and  retained  in  the  usual  ooanner. 
VOL.  II. — 65 
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AMPUTATION  OF  THE  FOREARM. 

The  forearm  may  be  removed  Id  its  continnitj  in  any  portion  of  its  extent^ 
but  when  the  surgeon  has  his  choice,  the  operation  should  be  performed  as  low 
down  as  possible,  for  the  reason  that,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
longer  the  stump  is  the  more  useful  it  will  be.  The  flap  method  is  the  one  which 
I  usually  prefer,  but  the  circular  also  answers  exceedingly  well,  and  is  regarded 
by  many  as  altogether  superior  to  the  other.  When  the  patient  is  very  fleshy,  it 
is  best  to  form  both  flaps  by  transfixion,  one  on  the  anterior  and  the  other  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  limb,  as  in  fig.  t86  ;  under  opposite  circum8tanee6> 

Fig.  786. 


Ampntation  of  the  forearm. 

one  should  be  fashioned  by  cutting  from  without  inwards,  and  the  other  by  cutting 
from  within  outwards,  as  we  are  thus  enabled  to  give  them  a  more  suitable  shape 
and  size.  The  extremity  is  held  in  a  state  midway  between  pronation  and  snpi- 
nation,  the  brachial  artery  is  compressed  by  a  tourniquet  or  the  fingers  of  an 
assistant,  the  interosseous  structures  are  divided  on  a  level  with  the  retracted 
flaps,  and  the  saw  is  worked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sever  both  bones  simultane- 
ously, or,  if  practicable,  the  ulna  a  little  before  the  radios,  as  the  latter,  from  its 
more  direct  connection  with  the  hand,  affords  a  better  support  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  thereby  prevents  splintering  of  the  osseous  tissue.  This  occurrence. 
however,  may,  in  general,  be  effectually  obviated  if  the  surgeon,  daring  the 
sawing  of  the  two  bones,  takes  care  to  apply  his  thumb  and  fingers  strongly  to 
the  interosseous  space. 

In  performing  the  circular  operation,  it  is  advisable,  on  account  of  the  smalls 
quantity  of  tissue,  to  draw  the  soft  parts  forcibly  back  by  means  of  a  three- 
tailed  retraator,  but  such  a  procedure  is  never 
Fig-  787.  necessary  when  the  amputation  is  done  as 

here  described.  The  radial,  ulnar,  and  in- 
terosseous arteries  alone  generally  require 
ligation. 

I  have  seen  some  cases  of  amputation  of 
the  forearm  only  about  two  inches  or  two 
inches  and  a  bidf  below  the  elbow,  with  a 
most  excellent  result,  the  stump  being  rooadcd 
off  and  well  shaped,  perfectly  movable,  and 
quite  serviceable.  The  annexinl  drawing, 
fig.  787,  taken  several  years  after  such  an  operation,  exhibit!  the  appearanc*  of 
the  limb. 
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AMPUTATION  AT  THE  ELBOW. 

Ampatation  at  the  elbow  is  seldom  performed,  a  circamstance  which  is  the 
more  surprising  when  we  consider  what  an  admirable  stump  it  leaves,  what 
little  risk  it  involves,  and  how  promptly  the  parts  usnally  heal.  Besides  these 
advantages,  which  experience  has  fially  established,  the  operation  is  one  of  the 
most  easy  in  surgery,  and  may,  therefore,  be  performed  by  any  one  who  has  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  joint.  Two  flaps  are  formed,  the 
principal  one  in  front  of  the  elbow,  at  the  expense  of  the  mascles  in  that  situa- 
tion, and  the  other,  which  is  entirely  cataneons,  behind,  the  length  of  the  former 
retrying  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches,  according  to  the  diameter  of  the 
limb.  The  forearm  being  slightly  flexed,  so  as  to  bring  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
coronoid  process  on  a  line  with  the  articular  surface  of  the  humerus,  the  surgeon 
transfixes  the  structures  in  front  of  the  joint,  on  a  level  with  the  two  condyles, 
and,  carrying  the  knife  downwards  in  close  contact  with  the  bones,  thus  forms 
the  anterior  flap,  taking  care  not  to  give  it  too  great  a  degree  of  convexity. 
The  posterior  flap  is  then  made  by  drawing  the  knife  across  the  back  part  of 
the  limb,  in  a  somewhat  semilunar  direction,  the  ends  of  the  incision  connecting 
themselves  with  those  of  the  preceding  one.  The  next  step  of  the  operation 
consists  in  dividing  the  ligaments  which  unite  the  radius  and  ulna  to  the  hume- 
rus, and  in  sawing  the  olecranon  process  from  before  backwards,  leaving  all  that 
portion  which  lies  above  the  level  of  the  jojat,  and  which  receives  the  insertion 
of  the  three-headed  extensor  muscle.  It  is  not  necessary  to  interfere  with  the 
articular  cartilage  of  the  humerus,  but  it  will  improve  the  shape  of  the  stump  if 
the  inner  trochlea  of  that  bone  is  cut  off  on  a  line  with  the  other  surface,  as  may 
usually  be  readily  done  in  severing  the  olecranon. 


AMPUTATION  OP  THE  ARBL 

In  amputating  the  arm,  the  same  general  rules  are  applicable,  as  it  respects 
the  point  of  election,  as  in  the  removal  of  the  forearm,  already  described.  The 
stump  should  be  as  long  as  possible ;  and  the  best  covering  for  it  is  obtained 
by  taking  two  flaps,  one  from 

the  anterior,  and  the  other  from  Fig.  788. 

the  posterior  aspect  of  the  limb, 
the  former  being  usually  formed 
last,  as  it  contains  the  brachial 
artery.  The  soft  parts  being 
firmly  grasped,  and  held  away 
from  the  bone,  the  transfixion 
is  effected  in  the  usual  manner, 
the  knife  being  carried  down- 
wards for  a  distance  of  two 
and  a  half  to  three  inches,  ac- 
cording to  the  dimensions  of 
the  limb,  as  shown  in  fig.  788. 
When  the  muscles  are  very 
large  and  firm,  the  surface  of 
the  flaps  should  be  rather  con- 
cave, to  prevent  redundance  of 
substance.  The  bone  being 
sawed,  the  brachial  artery  and 
its  branches  are  secured,  and 
the  flaps  approximated  by  suture  and  plaster.  The  circulation  in  the  limb,  dur- 
ing the  operation,  is  controlled  by  compression  of  the  axillary  artery,  or  of  the 
sobclavian  above  the  clavicle. 

The  statistics  of  this  operation,  for  the  relief  of  disease  and  ordinary  accidents, 
are  safBciently  flattering.  Amputation  of  the  upper  arm  in  gunshot  wounds  is 
much  more  disastrous  than  resection  of  the  elbow-joint  for  similar  lesions.     Of 


AmpaUtion  of  the  arm. 
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51  cases  of  the  former,  mentioDed  bySam&rch,  19  proved  fatal,  while  of  the 
latter  only  6  out  of  40  died.  The  British  surgeons  in  the  Crimea  removed  the 
npper  arm  in  162  cases,  with  a  loai!  of  25,  or  a  mortality  of  15.4;  96  of  the 
cases  being  primary.     Of  the  6  secondary  cases,  3  perish^ 

AMPUTATION  AT  THX  BH0UIJ>XB. 

Of  the  Dumeroas  plana  that  have  been  derised  for  amputating  the  shonlder- 
joint,  I  shall  content  myself  with  aa  accouot  of  the  following,  aa  acqaainta&ce 
with  which  will  enable  tii6  bqi^od  readily  to  meet  aoy  emergency  that  nuj 
ariee  in  practice,  whether  civil  or  military.  In  performing  these  operations,  the 
circulation  iu  the  limb  must  be  controlled  by  compreBsing  the  subclavian  artery 
above  the  clavicle,  either  by  means  of  the  handle  of  a  large  key,  or,  what  is  modi 
better,  the  compressor,  described  and  delineated  in  the  chapter  on  amputations, 
vol.  i.  p.  518.  The  head  and  chest  should  be  well  elevated  by  pillows,  and  the 
sbouldeV  brongbt  over  the  edge  of  the  table,  bo  as  to  allow  the  knife  the  most 
perfect  freedom. 

Amputation  at  tbe  shoulder-joint  is  one  of  the  most  easy  operations  in  snrgeiy. 
Richerand  long  ago  remarked  that  it  might  be  performed  with  the  same  celerity 
with  which  an  adroit  carver  separates  the  wing  of  a  partridge,  and  nothing  is 
more  true,  although  I  hare  occasionally  seen  a  case  in  which  the  snrgeon  con- 
sumed time  enough  not  only  to  cut  ijp  the  whole  bird,  but  also  to  devour  it. 

1.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  performing  this  operation  is  that  of  Baron 
Larrey,  which  consists  in  making  two  oval  flaps,  one  in  ^nt  and  the  other  behind, 

as  in  Gg.  789,  each  being  from 
Fig.  769.  three  to  three  inches  and  a  half 

in  length.  The  limb  being  held 
horizontally,  away  from  the 
body  with  the  hand  in  the 
prone  position,  the  knife  is  in- 
troduced immediately  beneath 
the  acromion  proceaa  of  the 
scapula,  and  curled  down 
through  the  centre  of  Ote  belly 
of  the  deltoid  muscle,  for  about 
two  inches  and  a  half,  when, 
changing  the  line  of  directioo. 
it  is  drawn  round  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  humerus,  as 
far  down  as  the  centre  of  the 
axilla,  the  Qap  thus  formed  ex- 
hibiting a  well-marked  con- 
vexity in  ttoaL  A  similar  flap 
AmpnutioB  »t  tb<  iIiodMh.  IB  then  made  on  the  opposite 

side,  when  the  elbow  is  carried 

forcibly  backwards,  behind  the  level  of  the  trunk,  to  facilitate  the  disarticolatioo. 

which  is  effected  by  cutting  closely  firom  above  downwards,  round  the  margin  <^ 

the  glenoid  cavity,  as  in  fig.  790. 

Instead  of  forming  the  flaps  as  here  directed,  they  may  be  made  by  tnn^xion, 

or  cutting  from  within  outwards,  although  the  former  is,  on  the  whole,  the  better 

method. 

2.  Supposing  the  left  shoulder  to  be  the  subject  of  ampntatloa,  the  knife  is 
introduced  at  the  inferior  margin  of  the  axilla,  and  brought  out  about  half  an 
inch  beneath  the  clavicle,  just  beyond  the  acromion  process.  By  now  drawing 
the  instrument  downwards,  in  close  contact  with  the  humerus,  a  large  Sad  is 
formed,  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  deltoid  and  broad  dorsal  muaclcfi.  The 
capsular  ligament  being  put  upon  the  stretch  by  carrying  the  elbow  across  the 
front  of  the  chest,  disarticulation  is  readily  effected,  uid  the  other  flap  fonncd  by 
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cottiDg  the  Bofl  parts  od  the  antcro -internal  portion  of  the  limb.     If  the  right 
shoulder  be  the  ecat  of  operation,  the  transfixion  must  be  commenced  above. 
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3.  Lastly,  an  excellent  stamp  may  be  formed  by  making  the  flaps  at  the  outer 
aod  inner  aspects  of  the  Joint.  The  etbow  being  elevat^  bo  as  to  depress  the 
head  of  the  bumema,  and  the  coshlon  of  the  eboulder  raised,  the  knife,  supposing 
the  left  side  to  be  the  subject  of  operation,  is  thrust  in  at  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  deltoid  and  brought  oat  at  the  anterior,  the  flap  being  formed  almost  ex- 
clnsively  of  the  substance  of  that  mbscle.  The  soft  parts  being  held  up,  the 
exposed  joint  is  entered  in  the  nsual  manner,  and  the  other  flap  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  structures  in  the  axilla,  by  cutting  from  above  downwards. 

It  is  proper  to  atate  that  ampntation  at  the  shoulder-joint  may  be  attended 
with  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins  of  the  axilla,  as  in  the  interesting  case 
recorded  by  Roux,  in  which,  almost  before  the  disarttculation  was  completed,  the 
man  fell  back  dead  apon  the  table.  Such  an  event  would  be  most  likely  to 
occur  when  there  is  great  condensation  of  the  snrroandiag  tissues  from  inflam- 
matory deposits  favoring  canalization  of  the  veins. 

the  facilities  of  this  amputatiou  exhibit  a  less  flattering  result  than  one  might 
have  been  led  to  anticipate  from  a  consideration  of  the  size  of  the  articulation 
and  the  nature  of  the  structures  concerned  in  its  execution.  From  the  tables  of 
Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  published  in  1853,  it  appears  that,  of  11  cases  occurring  in 
American  and  European  hospitals,  34  proved  fatal,  thns  showing  a  mortality  of 
nearly  50  per  cent.  The  advantages  of  primary  over  secondary  ampntation  at 
the  shoulder-Joint,  in  military  practice,  are  well-illustrated  by  the  facts  furnished 
by  the  late  Mr.  Gnthrie.  Thns,  of  19  cases  in  which  the  operation  was  performed 
Boon  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  all,  save  one,  recovered  ;  whereas,  out  of  19 
others,  which  underwent  secondary  amputation,  15  died.  In  the  Crimean  war, 
the  British  sui^eons  removed  the  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint  in  39  cases,  with  & 
fatal  issne  in  13,  or  33.3  per  cent,  33  being  primary,  with  9  dcalh^,  and  6 
secondary,  with  a  fatal  it^sue  in  4.  The  tables  of  Dr.  Smith  embrace  39  cases  of 
disarticulation  of  the  shoulder-Joint  in  American  practice.  Of  these  18  were 
fatal,  and  one  doubtful,  being  a  mortality  of  nearly  45  per  cent.  It  is  said  that 
Larrey  and  his  colleagues  in  the  wars  of  Xapoleon  had  amputated  at  the  shoulder- 
joint  in  upwards  of  100  cases,  more  than  90  of  which  recovered. 
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AMPUTATION  ABOVE  THE  SHOULDER-JOINT. 

Several  instances  have  been  recorded  of  recovery  after  the  arm  and  scapula 
had  been  completely  torn  away  by  machinery ;  and  snrgeons,  profiting  by  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact,  have  not  hesitated  to  remove  these  parts  for  the  r^ief  of 
injury  and  disease.  In  1830,  Gaetani  Bey,  of  Cairo,  performed  an  operation  of 
this  kind  upon  a  boy,  fourteen  years  of  age,  on  account  of  extensive  laceratioa 
and  fracture  of  the  shoulder.  After  amputation  at  the  glenoid  cavity,  the 
scapula  was  found  to  be  much  shattered,  and  was  accordingly  taken  away,  along 
with  the  projecting  end  of  the  clavicle.  The  lad  made  an  excellent  recovery. 
Dr.  George  McClellan,  in  1838,  amputated  the  arm  with  the  scapula  in  a  youth 
of  seventeen,  on  account  of  an  enormous  encephaloid  tumor.  Yery  little  blood 
was  lost  during  the  dissection,  and  the  patient  survived  the  operation  upwards 
of  six  months,  when  he  died  from  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

Amputation  above  the  shoulder-joint  was  successAilly  performed  by  Dr.  Hnasey 
in  1845,  on  account  of  osteo-sarcoma.  The  removal  induded  the  entire  scapula, 
the  arm,  and  the  outer  half  of  the  clavicle.  A  similar  operation  was  performed, 
in  1846,  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of  this  city,  upon  an  elderly  gentleman,  the  subject  of  a 
large  encephaloid  growth  of  the  shoulder.  In  this  case,  however,  only  a  portioo 
of  the  scapula  was  taken  away.  The  patient  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  operation,  but  died  some  months  afterwards  from  a  retam  of  the  malady. 

In  amputating  in  this  situation  the  surgeon  should  take  care,  first,  to  save  a  suffi- 
ciency of  integument,  and,  secondly,  to  prevent  undue  hemorrhage.  The  incisions 
should  extend,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  superior  angle  of  the  scapula  along  the 
upper  border  of  that  bone,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
clavicle,  nearly  as  far  inwards  as  its  middle,  round  the  shoulder-joint,  and  thence 
down  to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  scapula,  in  a  line  with  its  axillary  margin. 
The  flaps  thus  marked  out,  should  then  be  rapidly  dissected  up,  with  as  much 
soft  substance  as  possible,  and  the  different  muscular  connections  severed.  The 
collar  bone  should  be  sawn  through  near  its  middle,  but  not  until  after  the 
separation  of  the  scapula,  as  the  weight  of  the  arm,  by  drawing  down  the  shoulder, 
will  greatly  facilitate  this  step  of  the  proceeding.  The  axillary  artery  should  be 
divided  last,  and  should  instantly  be  tied.  If  the  tumor,  necessitating  the  opera- 
tion, is  uncommonly  bulky,  it  might, be  well  to  secure  the  snbdavian  as  a  pre- 
liminary matter,  but  such  a  measure  will  seldom  be  required. 

After  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  wound  is  closed  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  insure  its  rapid  healing.  The  lungs  should  be  watched 
with  special  care. 

2.    INFERIOR  EXTREMITT. 

In  performing  the  more  important  amputations  of  the  inferior  extremity*  the 
circulation  is  usually  most  effectually  controlled  by  compression  of  the  femoral 
artery,  in  the  upper  portion  of  its  course,  by  means  of  the  tourniquet,  or,  if  the 
patient  is  very  thin,  by  the  fingers  of  a  trustworthy  assistant,  just  bdow  Poapart*s 
ligament.  In  removing  the  foot  and  lower  part  of  the  leg,  the  compresston  may 
be  applied  to  the  popliteal  artery.  In  describing  amputation  at  the  hipjolat, 
special  mention  will  be  made  of  the  manner  of  preventing  hemorrhage  la  that 
operation.  When  recourse  is  had  to  the  tourniquet*  the  surgeon  takes  cars^ 
before  applying  the  instrument,  to  elevate  the  limb,  and  to  press  the  blood  oQt  of 
the  superficial  veins  from  the  heel  upwards.  This  precaution  is  particalarly 
important  in  weak,  anemic  subjects,  in  whom  the  loss  even  of  a  few  ounces  of 
blood  is  often  followed  by  the  most  serious  consequences. 

AMPUTATION  OF  THE  FOOT. 

The  toes  are  never  removed  in  their  continuity  or  at  the  phalangeal  artieul*> 
tions,  inasmuch  as  the  stump  thus  left  would  only  be  in  the  way  of  the  patient, 
and  thus  occasion  serious  inconvenience,  if  not  positive  suffering,  from  being 
constantly  impinged  upon  by  the  shoe  or  boot  It  is  for  this  reason  Chat  the 
operation  should  always  be  performed  at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joints ;  and 
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this  may  be  readily  done  when  all  the  toes  are  involved,  as,  for  example,  in  gan- 
grene and  frost-bite,  by  taking  the  principal  flap  from  the  plantar  aspect  of  the 
foot  The  amputation  is  commenced  by  making  an  incision  across  the  back  of 
the  limb,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  immediately  in  front  of  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal articulations,  which,  the  integuments  having  been  dissected  up,  are 
then  entered  with  the  knife,  an  ordinary  narrow-bladed  scalpel,  and  successively 
divided  from  above  downwards,  the  operation  being  finished  by  carrying  the 
instrument  forwards  to  a  level  with  the  web  of  the  toes,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
sufficiently  large  covering  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  There  is  no  necessity  for 
cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  Any  bleeding  vessel  that  may 
exist  being  ligated,  the  plantar  flap  is  stitched  in  place,  and  maintained  by  ad- 
hesive strips,  aided  by  an  appropriate  bandage. 

When  only  one  of  the  smaller  toes  is  to  be  removed,  the  operation  should  be 
performed  with  oval  flaps,  fig.  791,  as  in  amputation  of  the  fingers  at  the  meta- 
carpo-phidangcal   articulation.     The  disjunction  will  be 
facilitated  by  forcibly  flexing  the  toe.     The  extensor  ten-  Fig.  791. 

don  should  be  divided  above  the  joint. 

When  the  small  toe  is  removed,  whether  alone,  or  along 
with  the  adjoining  one,  the  stump  will  be  much  more 
seemly,  as  well  as  more  useful,  if  a  small  portion  of  the 
corresponding  metatarsal  bone  be  cut  off,  so  as  to  give  the 
part  a  sloping  appearance,  as  in  one  of  my  cases  at  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital.  In  the  ordinary  operation  the 
stump  is  very  angular,  and  the  consequence  is  that  it  is 
constantly  irritated  by  the  pressure  of  the  shoe. 

When  the  greai  toe  requires  removal,  the  operation 
should  be  performed  through  the  continuity  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone,  and  not  at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articula- 
tion, as  in  this  case  the  large  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  _ 
would  sadly  interfere  with  the  wearing  of  the  boot  Two  Ampntation  of  the  toe  it  it. 
incisions  are  made  along  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  oom-  tnetftureo-phaungaai  joint. 
mencing  at  an  acute  angle  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the 
internal  cuneiform  bone,  passing  round  each  side  of  the  toe  anteriorly  to  the  joint, 
and  terminating  at  the  centre  of  the  web  which  connects  the  big  toe  with  the 
adjoining  one.  The  soft  structures  being  carefully  detached,  the  metatarsal  bone 
is  sawn  through  in  a  sloping  direction,  including  fully  one-half  of  its  length. 
The  sesamoid  bone  is  removed  along  with  the  extensor  tendon  of  the  toe.  The 
wound  usually  heals  very  promptly,  and  the  cicatrice,  corresponding  with  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot,  is  seldom  productive  of  inconvenience  when  the  patient 
begins  to  walk,  especially  if  proper  attention  has  been  paid  during  the  operation 
to  the  preservation  of  the  integument  The  appearance  of  the  parts  is  well 
shown  in  fig.  792,  representing  the  approximation  of  the  wound  by  suture. 

When  the  whole  of  the  metatarsal  bone  requires  removal,  the  operation  is 
performed  with  a  large  flap,  extending  from  a  little  in  front  of  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal joint  to  a  fbw  lines  beyond  the  internal  cuneiform  bone.  The  whole 
process  will  readily  be  understood  by  reference  to  fig.  793. 

The  foot  is  sometimes  removed  at  the  tarso-metatarsal  junction.  The  opera- 
tion, however,  is  seldom  practised,  as  it  is  rare  that  the  diseases  and  accidents 
requiring  such  a  procedure  are  confined  entirely  to  the  metatarsal  bones ;  besides, 
such  is  the  manner  in  which  these  pieces  are  connected  to  each  other  and  to  the 
tarsal  bones  that  it  is  one  of  unusual  difficulty.  When  deemed  necessary,  it 
should  be  executed  according  to  the  plan  originally  suggested  and  described  by 
Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  in  his  Practical  Observations  on  Surgery.  The  operator, 
taking  the  tubercle  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  and  the  projection  of  the  scaphoid 
as  his  guides,  forms  a  large  convex  flap  on  the  plantar  surface  of  the  foot,  by 
carrying  his  knife  as  far  forwards  as  the  ball  of  the  toes.  In  order  to  give  more 
precision  to  his  incision,  a  line  may  previously  be  traced  in  ink  across  the  foot, 
along  which  the  knife  is  then  passed  in  the  transfixion ;  or,  what  is  preferable, 
the  flap  is  made  by  catting  fh)m  without  inwards,  and  from  before  backwards. 
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The  latter  is  the  method  wbicb  I  genersllj  adopt,  bManse  it  enables  ns  to  give 
the  flap  a  rounder  and  smoother  shape,  Uiereby  aToiding  the  neceaait;  of  trim- 
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miag  it  after  the  operation  is  completed,  as  is  nsuallj  the  rase  when  pverformed 
in  the  ordioary  way.    The  dorsal  flap,  represented  in  tg.  794,  is  comparatively 


email,  and  ie  composed  entirely  of  integument ;  it  is  slightly  coDrez,  and  is 
easily  made  with  a  large  scalpel.  The  soft  parts  being  diaeeeted  ap,  each  joint 
is  entered  separately,  uie  disarticnlation  being  ezpedlt«d  by  bending  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  foot  forcibly  backirarda  In  executing  tbia  step  of  the  op««> 
tion,  it  is  important  to  remember  the  oUiqne  shape  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone, 
at  its  articalation  with  the  cuboid,  and  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  tbe  head 
of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  is  locked  in  between  its  fellows,  as  exhibited  is 
fig.  195,  as  well  as  the  distance  to  which  it  projects  behind  the  level  of  tbe  tarao- 
metatarsat  junction.  Owing  to  these  circumBtancoe,  it  is  generally  extrmdy 
troublesome  to  disengage  it ;  and  hence  it  is  always  best  to  Isare  it,  by  sawinr 
through  its  body  on  a  line  with  tbe  other  Joints.  The  stnmp,  aft«r  renMval  of 
the  parts,  in  Bey's  operation,  is  seen  in  fig.  796.     Tbe  plantar  and  donal  utniM 
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Fig.  T95.  being  secared,  the  flops  are  carefully  ad-  Fig.  T96. 

joBt^,  and  tbe  limb  is  SDpported,  in  ui 
CM/  and  relaxed  position,  upon  its  outer 
snr&ce,  to  coanterect  the  actioQ  of  the 
gutrocDemial  muscles,  which  might 
otherwiBe  draw  the  foot  out  of  place. 

In  caries,  aa  well  as  in  injurj  of  the 
metatarsal,  cnneiform,  cuboid,  and  sca- 
phoid bones,  the  foot  may  occasionally  be 
removed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
merely  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum,  the 
principal  flap  being  obtained  from  the 
sole.  Tbe  operation  Is  usually  known  as 
Chopart'a  amputaiion,  but  the  name  of 
Mr.  Syme  ia  also  generally  associated 
with  it,  as  he  was  tbe  means  of  reviving 
it  by  recalling  to  it  the  attention  of  the 
profession  in  Great  Britain  and  this 
country.  Of  the  utility  of  this  proce- 
dure in  the  class  of  cases  under  considera- 
tion, there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  |        „         tit      tb 

AHioaiui™  el   lb.     I  '>"0  not  Only  employed  it  several  times     ^^'"^f  ,^V  p,„'^  "^ 

jotu  myself,  but  have  seen  it  repeatedly  ex-     Btj'topenuan. 

ecuted  by  others,  and  in  almost  every 

instance  that  has  come  within  my  notice,  the  result  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

The  stump,  altbongh  short,  is  extremely  nseful,  affording  an  admirable  support 

for  the  limb,  the  person  generally  walking  well  without  the  assistance  of  a  cane. 

In  one  of  my  cases,  the  individual,  a  young  countryman,  was  able,  in  less  than 

six  months  after  the  operation,  to  plongh  and  do  all  the  usual  work  of  a  farm 

hand  with  the  greatest  facility  and  comfort. 
In  performing  the  operation  a  short  flap  N  made  in  front  of  the  foot,  by  an 

incision  extending  round  its  dorsal  surface,  from  one  side  of  the  member  to  the 

other,  in  a  curvilinear  direction,  tbe  convexity  looking  forwards,  as  in  fig.  797. 

It  should  begin  precisely  midway  between  the  outer  malleolus  and  tho  head  of 

Fig.  797. 


the  A^h  metatarsal  bone,  which  indicates  the  site  of  the  calcaneo-cnboid  articu- 
lation, and  terminate  on  tho  inner  margin  of  the  foot,  directly  opposite,  at  the 
astragal o-n a vicular  articulation.  The  integument  being  dissected  np,  the  blade 
of  tbe  knife,  which  should  be  sharp-pointed,  and  at  least  six  inches  in  length  by 
balf  an  inch  in  width,  is  thrust  into  the  two  joints  just  mentioned,  and,  being 
brought  out  below,  is  next  carried  forwards,  in  close  contact  with  the  bones,  as 
far  as  tbe  ball  of  the  toes,  la  order  to  form  the  inferior  and  main  flap.     The  only 
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Fig.  798, 


arteries  which  usually  require  to  be  tied  are  the  dorsal  and  two  plantsr.     The 
extremity  of  the  plantar  flap  should  be  well  rounded  off  before  it  is  stitched  to 

the  dorsal,  and  during  the  cure  special  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  gastrocnemial  and  other  flexor 
muscles  completely  relaxed,  by  placing  the  leg  upon 
its  outer  surface  over  a  pillow.  From  ne^dct  of 
this  precaution  the  stump  is  liable  to  be  retracted, 
so  that  the  cicatrice,  by  constantly  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground,  is  apt  to  ulcerate  and  cause 
severe  saffering.  Should  such  a  contingency  arise, 
the  proper  remedy  will  be  the  subcutaneous  diTision 
of  the  tendo  Achillis ;  an  operation  which  need  never 
be  performed  in  anticipation  of  this  occurrence,  since 
it  may  always  be  effectually  avoided  if  the  requisite 
care  be  taken  during  the  after-treatment  The  ad- 
joining drawingf  fig.  t98,  taken  fW)m  life,  exhibits 
the  ordinary  appearances  of  the  stump. 

AfilPUTATION  AT  THE  ANKLE. 

Although  amputation  at  the  ankle-joint  has  long 
been  known  to  the  profession,  yet  the  credit  of  popu- 
larizing it  is  justly  doe  to  the  teachings  and  influence 
of  Professor  Syme,  who  performed  it  for  the  first  time 
in  1842.  Since  then  he  has  repeated  it  upwards  of 
thirty  times,  and  his  example  has  now  been  so  f^ 
quently  followed  by  others,  in  America  as  well 
as  in  Europe,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  established  operations  in  surgery.  Less  dangerous  than  amputation  of 
the  leg  in  its  contiuuity,  it  is  particularly  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  caries  of  the  posterior  ta%il  bones,  especially  the  astragalus  and  caka- 
neum,  without  any  involvement  of  the  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  When  such 
involvement  exists,  except  in  a  very  slight  degree,  the  limb  should  be  taken  off 
higher  up,  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  disease. 

8yme*9  amputation — ^for  so  this  operation  is  now  generally  distinguished — 
is  performed  with  two  flaps,  one  of  which  is  taken  from  the  ftovki  and  the  other 


Stump  after  Chopart*!  ampnUtlon. 


Fig.  799. 


AmpaUtloa  at  tli«  aakku 


from  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  two  meeting  at  the  outer  and  inner  anUe.     The 
best  instrument  is  a  large  scalpel ;  the  foot  is  placed  at  a  right  an^e  with 
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the  leg,  &Dii  the  circulation  is  controlled  by  meaoa  of  the  tourni-         Fig.  BOO. 
quet  applied  to  the  popliteal  artery.     The  operation  is  com-  —  — 

uienced  bj  making  an  incision  perpendicular  or  nearly  perpen- 
dicular from  the  centre  ot  one  malleoloB  to  that  of  the  other 
directly  acroaa  the  sole  of  tbe  foot,  and  then  carrying  another, 
of  a  curviiincBr  ahape,  with  the  convexity  looking  forward,  over 
tbe  fore  part  of  tbe  liqjb,  ao  as  to  join  tbe  two  points  of  tbe 
former  at  an  angle  of  45°,     The  lines  of  IbcBo  cntB  arc  well 
aeen  in  fig.  799.     The  anterior  flap  is  now  carcfiilly  raised,  the 
astragalus  disarticulated,  and  the  poaterior  flap  dissected  off 
from  the  calcaneum,  by  passing  the  knife  closely  over  its  sur- 
faces, as  in  fig.  800,  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  tbe  tibial     [ 
artery.     The  tendo  Achillia  being  severed  from  its  connections, 
tbe  operation  ia  Gniahed  by  sawing  away  the  two  malleoli  and  a 
thin  slice  uf  the  tibia,  juist  enongh  to  include  Its  cartilaginoas 
incrustation.     The  posterior  flap  thns  formed,  consisting  of  tbe 
thick  and  hardened  cushion  of  tbe  heel,  offers  an  admirable 
covering  for  the  exposed  bones,  to  which  it  usually  unites  by  tbe 
first  Intention,  and  wbicb  afterwards  enables  them  to  bear  prcF- 
BUre  with  great  facility.     The  only  objection  to  it  ia  that,  unless 
special  care  is  taken  in  its  adjustment,  it  may  form  a  eac  for  the    ,^,  ni™™™'  i' 
accumulation  of  matt«r,  thus  greatly  retarding  the  cure.     This,     sja*;  uipuutiou. 
however,  is  generally  easily  prevented  by  the  proper  application 
of  tbe  bandage  in  dressing  the  stump  at  and  for  some  time  after  the  operation. 
Should  ibis  contingency,  however,  ariae,  relief  mast  be  afforded  by  a  small  punc- 
ture through  the  plantar  surface  of  the  flap.     The  appearance 
of  the  atump,  after  the  parta  are  healed,  ia  shown  in  fig.  801.  F'b-  B**!- 

In  performing  this  operation  there  are  three  pointa  which  -— ■ 

deserve  special  attention.  The  first  is  not  to  have  a  redun- 
dancy of  flap,  which  will  seldom  happen  if  they  are  both 
ebaped  in  tbe  manner  here  described  ;  the  second  is  not  to  cut 
»ny  holes  inio  the  posterior  flap  while  severing  its  connections 
with  tbe  calcaneum ;  and  tbe  loat  ia  not  to  divide  tbe  posterior 
tibial  artery  prior  to  its  separation  into  its  plantar  branches, 
otherwise  sloughing  of  the  soft  parts  might  ensue  from  defi- 
cient nonrisbmeut.  If  these  precautions  be  obeerved,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  make  a  bad  stump.  When  the  cure  is  com- 
pleted tbe  limb  will  be  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
aborter  than  natural.  I 

When,  in  consequence  of  disease,  the  flaps  cannot  be  formed 
according  to  the  plan  now  laid  down,  they  maybe  taken  from       gionn  ■ritrSTia  •» 
the  sides  of  the  limb,  including  as  much  of  the  integument  of  oiwniiDD. 

the  heel  as  possible.     The  operation  is  easy  enough  of  execu- 
tion, but  the  cicatrice  after  the  healing  of  the  stump  will  be  much  in  the  way  of 
the  patient's  comfort,  and  may  lead  to  tbe  necessity  of  amputating  the  limb 
bigher  up. 

The  operation  of  Mr.  Syme  was  modified  in  1852  by  Mr.  Pirogoff,  of  Rnssia, 
by  retaining  a  portion  of  the  calcaneum,  and  thus  imparting  greater  length  and 
rotundity  to  the  atump.  It  ia  performed  as  in  tbe  ordinary  disarticulation  of  the 
ankle,  by  making  a  curvilinear  incision  round  the  foot  in  front,  and  a  perpendi- 
cular one  under  the  sole,  extending  from  the  fore  part  of  one  malleolus  to  that 
of  the  other.  The  anterior  flap  being  dissected  up,  the  knife,  a  abort,  atout  bis- 
toury or  acalpel,  is  introduced  into  the  joint,  ao  as  to  divide  the  different  liga* 
menta,  and  detach  the  astragalus.  The  saw  is  now  applied  jnst  behind  the 
astragalus,  and  moved  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  in  order  to  separate 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  calcaneum,  as  seen  in  fig.  802.  The  operation  is 
completed  by  removing  the  two  malleolar  projections,  along  with  a  thjn  layer 
of  the  articulating  extremity  of  the  tibia,  tying  the  vessela,  and  stitching  the 
flaps  accurately  together. 
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Mode  of  sawing  the  cftleaneam  tn  Pirogoff*«  openttion. 


Fig.  802.  The  advantages  of  this  procedure 

are  that  it  affords  not  only  a  longer 
stnmp,  bat  one  that  is  better  adapted 
to  bear  pressure,  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  woanding  the  poeterior 
tibial  artery,  and  that  the  posterior 
flap  is  not  so  liable  to  form  a  pooch 
for  the  lodgment  of  pus.  Its  dis- 
advantages are  the  tardiness  of  the 
care,  and  the  fact  that  the  disease 
necessitating  a  resort  to  the  knife 
may  recur  in  the  retained  portion 
of  the  bone.  The  latter  objection 
does  not,  of  coarse,  apply  with 
equal  force  when  the  operation  is 
performed  on  account  of  ii^ary. 
When  the  dressing  is  completed, 
the  upper  snrface  of  the  calcaaeom 
is  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
lower  surface  of  the  tibia  and  fibnla, 
to  which  it  gradually  unites  by  os- 
seous matter. 

In  operating  upon  the  cadaver,  I  have  ascertained  that  an  excellent  stomp 
may  be  made  by  bringing  the  wedge-shaped  portion  of  the  heel-bone  op  between 
the  malleolar  processes  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  their  cartilaginous  surfaces  being 
previously  well  abraded.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  parts,  if 
they  were  thus  treated  upon  the  living  subject,  would  not  afford  a  better  support 
for  useful  progression. 

Several  modifications  of  this  operation  have  been  proposed ;  as  that  of  Bob- 
tecou,  of  making  the  plantar  flap  from  within  outwards  by  carrying  the  indsion 
from  the  posterior  border  of  one  malleolus  to  the  other ;  of  Pime,  of  sawing  the 
calcaneum  from  below  upwards  instead  of  from  above  downwards ;  and  that  of 
cutting  off  the  projecting  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  before  disarticolating.  I 
am  not  aware,  however,  that  any  material  advantage  is  gained  by  any  of  these 
procedures. 

The  statistics  of  Pirogoff's  amputation  are  altogether  favorable,  the  mortality 
having  thus  far  been  very  trivial.  When  the  cure  is  completed,  the  patient  Is 
generally  able  to  walk  without  the  aid  of  a  cane,  the  limb  being  not  more  tl^a 
about  half  an  inch  shorter  than  in  the  natural  state. 

A  very  long,  useful,  and  seemly  stump  may  sometimes  be  formed  by  removing 
the  foot  with  all  the  tarsal  bones,  excepting  the  astragalus,  although  such  a  pro- 
cedure cannot  be  often  required,  inasmuch  as  this  piece  is  usually  diseased  along 
with  its  fellows.  The  operation,  denominated  the  subastragular  amputatwn,  is 
performed  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  of  Syme.  After  the  soft  parts  have 
been  dissected  up,  the  scaphoid  and  calcaneum  are  detached  from  their  connec- 
tions with  the  astragalus,  the  bistoury  being  passed  between  their  contigooos 
surfaces.  Proper  care  is,  of  coarse,  taken  that  the  plantar  arteries  are  cot  long, 
to  prevent  sloughing  of  the  heel  flap. 

My  opinion  of  the  usefulness  of  the  stump  left  by  these  different  operattons  at 
and  near  the  ankle-joint  is  not,  from  wiiat  I  have  seen  of  it,  very  favorable,  ft 
may  answer  very  well  when  the  patient  is  wealthy ;  but  if  he  is  poor,  and  obliged 
to  work  for  his  daily  subsistence,  he  will,  as  a  general  rule,  get  along  much 
better  with  an  artificial  limb  than  with  a  stump  that  affords  him  even  onder  the 
most  propitious  circumstances,  only  a  very  miserable  basis  of  support,  aad  ts^ 
besides,  constantly  liable,  from  the  slightest  caases,  to  pain,  iiTitatkm»  and 
ulceration. 
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The  leg  ahonid  alweye,  if  possible,  be  aropntated  at  its  inferior  third,  that  is, 
about  three  iachcs  or  three  iaches  and  a  half  from  the  ankle ;  for  here,  as  else- 
where, the  rnle  is  to  afford  the  patient  a  long  stump  for  the  more  ready  adapta- 
tion of  an  artificial  limb.  Moreover,  statisticB  Beire  to  show  that  the  mortality 
after  the  operation  when  performed  here  is  remarkably  small,  the  danger  increas- 
ing aa  we  approach  the  knee.  Of  lOfi  amputations  of  the  leg  in  this  situation, 
reported  by  the  Parisian  surgeons,  only  13  proved  fatal.  The  state  of  the  parts, 
however,  concerned  in  the  injury  or  disease  requiring  the  operation  does  not 
often  leave  us  room  for  choice,  and  hence  we  are  generally  obliged  to  cut  off  the 

Fig.  803. 


AnpiUlion  tllht  lee  kI 


■  tDllHor  third. 


Fig.  S04. 


extremity  mnch  higher  up  than  would  otherwise  be  desirable.  The  mode  o 
forming  the  amputation  mnst  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  porUon  0 
leg  which  is  the  sobject  of  it. 

When  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  inferior 
third  of  the  leg,  two  flaps  are  fonned  from  the 
sides  of  the  limb,  by  cutting  from  without  in- 
wards ;  or,  instead  of  this,  one  may  be  made  in 
front,  and  the  other  behind,  aa  depicted  in  fig. 
803.  Composed  entirely  of  integument  in  front, 
they  receive  a  considerable  quantity  of  muscular 
substance  behind,  and  should  each  be  from  two 
inches  to  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  The 
interosseous  tissaea  are  divided  on  a  level  with 
the  retracted  flaps,  and  the  two  bones  are  sawn 
in  such  a  manner  aa  to  sever  the  fibula  before  the 
tibia.  Three  principal  arteries  nsually  require 
the  ligature.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  ap- 
proximated vertically,  to  facilitate  drainage.  Fig. 
804  exhibits  the  shape  of  the  stump  as  obtained 
from  a  sketch  from  life. 

The  circular  operation  makes  an  excellent  stump 
when  the  leg  requires  removal  in  the  lower  third 
of  its  length  ;  I  have  practised  it  in  a  number  of 
instances,  and  in  every  ease,  save  one,  with  the 
most  gratifying  results,  the  persons  being  able  to 
walk  with  great  facility,  with  the  aid  of  an  arti- 
ficial limb.     In  the  exceptional  case,  the  wound 

gaped,  and  the  bones  became  necrosed  some  BtB»p«fni«»i»im8Bofih 
days  after  the  operation,  owing,  apparently,  to  iwi  gr  ib*  i<(. 
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some  defect  of  the  constitatiOD,  whicli  ultimately  caused  llie  deaih   of  tits 
patient. 

Amputation  of  the  leg  at  its  superior  extremity  should  never  be  performed 
above  the  tubercle  of  the  fibula,  or  above  the  »ttacbmeDts  of  the  hamstring 
muscles,  which  are  so  necessary  to  control  the  moTements  of  the  autmp.  Is 
general  the  stump  shoald  be  at  least  three  iDchea  in  length,  otbenriB^  it  will 
hardly  be  able  to  subserve  any  useful  purpose,  and  it  would  be  better,  in  such  » 
case,  to  remove  the  limb  at  the  knee.  Two  flaps  ore  formed  in  this  opentioo ; 
one,  which  is  entirely  cutaneous,  in  front,  by  cutting  from  without  inwards,  wtd 
the  other  behind,  at  the  expense  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  by  cutting  fram 
within  outwards,  as  seen  in  fig.  805.  The  latter  should  not  be  less  tbui  Ibiir 
inches  in  length,  and,  in  very  robust  subjects,  may  even  require  to  be  longo. 
The  anterior  flap  is  fortned  by  making  a  semilunar  incision  across  the  front 
of  the  limb,  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  fibula; 
it  is  detached  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  knife,  and  held  ^  by  an  aesiaUnt 
The  instrument  is  then  inserted  at  the  external  angle  of  the  preceding  cut, 
and  brought  out  at  the  corresponding  point  of  the  opposite  side,  care  being 
taken,  in  performing  this  part  of  the  operation,  not  to  thrust  the  extremity  of 
the  knife  between  the  two  bones;  an  occurrence  which  always  betrays  haste 
and  embarrassment,  if  not  actual  want  of  anatomical  knowledge.  Traosfixioa 
being  effected,  the  knife  is  drawn  rapidly  downwards,  in  close  contact  with  tlie 
posterior  surface  of  the  bones,  for  the  distance  of  several  inches,  when  it  is  made 
to  cut  its  way  out,  in  order  to  give  the  flap  a  proper  degree  of  convexity.     As 

ng.  800. 


soon  as  this  has  becu  accomplished,  the  flap  is  retracted  by  the  ftsaisUat,  tlw 
ititeroBseouS  structures  are  divided  at  the  requisite  height,  and  the  two  bone«  ■!» 
sawn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sever  the  fibula  before  the  tibia.  The  priodpa) 
arteries  will  next  claim  attention,  and  it  wilt  generally  be  found  that  three — the 
anterior  and  posterior  tibial,  and  interosseous — will  require  to  be  tied.  When 
the  amputation  is  performed  uncommonly  high  up,  the  popliteal  may  be  the  only 
vessel  demanding  ligation,  especially  if  it  extends  unnsuatly  low  down  before  il 
separates  into  its  terminal  branches.  The  interosseous  artery  is  sometimes  fonud 
with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  embraced  are  cat 
beyond  the  level  of  the  flaps. 

The  principal  arteries  having  been  secured,  the  next  step  of  the  operation  is 
to  retrench  the  posterior  flap  by  shaving  off  its  redundaut  muscular  substance. 
BO  as  to  adapt  it  more  smoothly  and  accurately  to  the  exposed  bonea.  I  eunaider 
this  procedure  as  one  of  paramount  importance  to  the  ubtainment  of  a  good 
stump,  and  it  is  one  which  I  adopted  many  jears  ago  before  I  was  awarv  that 
it  bad  been  practised  by  any  one  else.     I  rarely  allow  the  flop  to  t»  more  than 
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half  an  inch  in  thickness.     Any  considerable  nerroas  trunk  that  may  exist  in 

the  flap  is  now  divided  on  a  level  with  the  bones,  and  the  operation  is  completed 

by  sawing  off  the  anterior  edge  of  the  tibia,  lest,  if 

permitted  to  remain,  it  should  interfere  with  the  Fig.  806. 

healing  of  the  wound,  or,  in  time,  cause  so  much 

pressure  as  to  induce  ulceration  in  the  cicatrice. 

During  the  after-treatment  the  limb  should  be 
constantly  maintained  in  the  extended  position,  by 
means  of  a  well-padded  posterior  splint,  otherwise 
the  stump  will  be  permanently  retracted  by  the 
action  of  the  hamstring  and  gastrocnemial  muscles, 
80  as  to  interfere  materially  with  the  use  of  an  arti- 
ficial substitute.  Should  such  a  contingency  occur, 
despite  the  best  directed  efforts  of  the  surgeon, 
relief  must  be  sought  in  tenotomy  and  passive 
motion,  aided,  if  need  be,  by  suitable  apparatus  to 
reclaim  the  functions  of  the  knee-joint 

The  appearances  of  the  stump,  made  after  the 
above  fashion,  are  represented  in  fig.  806,  from  one 
of  my  patients. 

Amputation  at  the  middle  of  the  leg  is  performed  g^^^  ,^,  ampnution  of  the  upp« 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  supenor  extremity,  ^n  of  the  iimb. 

and  does  not,  therefore,  require  any  special  notice. 

It  is  proper,  liowever,  to  add  that  a  very  good  stump  may  be  formed  by  taking 
the  flaps  from  the  sides,  as  in  the  lower  operation,  although  I  have  always  pre- 
ferred the  other  method. 

ABIPUTATION  AT  THE  KNEE. 

Amputation  at  the  knee-joint  was  performed  by  Fabricius  Hildanus  in  1581. 
In  modern  times  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  executed  by  Hoin,  and,  although 
his  example  was  soon  after  followed  by  several  of  his  contemporaries,  yet  the 
operation  gradually  fell  into  neglect,  chiefly,  as  it  would  appear,  because  of  the 
timidity  of  surgeons  to  meddle  with  the  large  articulations.  An  attempt  to 
revive  the  procedure,  accompanied  by  a  report  of  a  number  of  successful  cases, 
was  made  by  Yelpeau  in  1830,  but  with  sb  little  effect  that  the  subject  was  again 
forgotten,  and  the  operation  proscribed  from  our  systematic  treatises,  until  a  few 
years  ago.  Since  then  much  has  been  urged  in  commendation  of  it,  and,  judging 
from  the  success  which  has  attended  it,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  it  will  soon  come  into  general  use. 

The  reasons  which  may  be  alleged  in  favor  of  this  operation  are,  first,  that 
the  stump  being  longer  than  in  amputation  of  the  thigh,  in  its  continuity,  is  more 
under  the  control  of  the  patient,  and,  consequently,  better  able  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  body  upon  an  artificial  limb,  thus  permitting  progression  without 
the  aid  of  crutches ;  secondly,  that,  as  there  is  no  retraction  of  the  muscles, 
there  is  less  risk  of  exposure  and  exfoliation  of  the  bone ;  thirdly,  that  the  lia- 
bility to  pyemia  is  generally  diminished  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  injury 
inflicted  upon  the  medullary  canal ;  fourthly,  that  the  wound  is  less  than  in  the 
removal  of  the  limb  in  its  continuity ;  and,  finally,  that  the  statistics  of  the  ope- 
ration, as  furnished  by  Markoe,  Stephen  Smith,  and  others,  display  a  smaller 
degree  of  mortality  than  amputation  of  the  thigh.  It  need  hardly  be  stated 
that  disarticulation  of  the  knee  should  never,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  be  performed 
in  preference  to  amputation  of  the  leg  in  its  continuity  ;.such  a  procedure,  involv- 
ing more  risk  to  life  than  the  other,  would  not  be  justifiable ;  for,  as  remarked 
elsewhere,  the  nearer  the  knife  approaches  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  the  greater 
is  the  mortality  from  its  effects. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  performing  this  amputation,  the  relative 
merits  of  which  have  not  yet  been  fairly  determined  by  statistical  facts.  The 
one  consists  in  making  a  long  flap  in  front,  the  other  in  making  it  behind,  at  the 
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expense  chiefly  of  the  gastrocnemial  muscle.  Both  operations  are  snfBcieotlj  ea«T, 
but  when  the  surgeon  has  his  choice  he  will,  I  think,  be  able  to  effect  a  more 
rapid  cure,  as  well  as  make  a  better  stump,  by  adopting  the  former  prooednnL 

In  the  anterior  operation,  as  it  may  be  called,  the  &ife  is  carried  across  the 
for^art  of  the  leg,  at  least  two  inches  and  a  half  below  the  head  of  the  tibia,  in 
a  semilunar  direction,  from  the  anterior  margin  of  one  hamstring  moade  to  that 
of  the  other ;  the  flap  is  then  carefully  raised,  the  ligament  of  the  patella  dirided, 
the  disarticulation  effected  from  before  backwards,  and  the  posterior  ahort  flap 
formed  from  the  superior  extremity  of  the  gastrocnemial  muscle,  care  being 
taken  to  preserve  as  much  of  the  skin  as  possible.  The  patella  being  retained 
in  this  operation  serves  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  two  condyles,  and  tfaas 
add  to  the  rotundity  of  the  stump.  Another  advantage  is  that  the  line  of  the 
wound,  after  the  approximation  of  the  flaps,  is  brought  into  a  more  dqiendeat 
position,  thus  admitting  of  the  more  ready  exit  of  the  dischargee. 

In  the  posterior  process,  the  principal  cohering  of  the  bone  is  obtained  from 
the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  operation  is  commenced  by  drawing  the 
knife  across  the  centre  of  the  patella,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  artiealation 
being  fully  opened  at  the  first  incision.  The  integument  is  th^i  dissected  off 
from  the  patella,  as  high  up  as  the  superior  extremity  of  this  bone,  which  is  next 
liberated  from  its  tendon,  and  left  adherent  to  the  tibia.  Introducing  now  the 
knife  into  the  joint,  the  connecting  structures  are  rapidly  severed,  and  the  main 
flap  formed  by  carrying  the  instrument  downwards,  to  a  suitable  distance,  behind 
the  bones.  The  operation  is  completed  by  removing  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
the  saw  being  held  in  such  a  manner  as  to  separate  a  larger  portion  of  the  inner 
than  of  the  outer  of  these  prominences,  so  as  to  give  the  stump  a  perfectly  h<iti* 
zontal  direction.  Or,  what  is  preferable,  because  less  likely  to  be  followed  hj 
suppuration  and  other  mischief,  while  the  stump  is  equally  good  after  the  care, 
the  condyles  arc  left  intact,  the  flaps  being  brought  in  direct  contact  with  their 
articulating  surfaces. 

After  each  of  these  operations  the  popliteal  artery  will,  of  course,  require  to 
be  tied,  and,  in  general,  also  several  of  its  branches.  In  that  by  the  posterior 
method,  the  ends  of  the  ligatures,  which  are  usually  placed  close  together,  ought 
to  be  brought  out  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  long  flap ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  will  greatly  expedite  the  adhesiye  process.  The  flaps  shoold 
be  stitched  with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  be  well  supported  by  plaster  and  band« 
age.  The  great  fault  apt  to  be  committed  in  both  these  operations  is  that  there 
is  usually  too  little  integument  left  for  covering  the  bone,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  that  the  wound  is  long  in  healing,  and  that  the  stump  can  never  be  well 
adapted  to  an  artificial  limb. 

The  most  valuable  statistics  of  this  operation  are  those  fbmished  by  Dr. 
Thomas  M.  Markoe,  in  an  article  upon  amputation  of  the  knee-joint  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  for  January,  1856.  Of  46  cases  therein 
g^ven,  29  were  successful  and  17  fatal,  thus  showing  a  mortality  of  37  per  cent 
Of  these  cases,  18  occurred  in  the  practice  of  this  country,  chiefly  in  that  of  the 
New  York  surgeons,  with  only  5  deaths.  The  first  amputation  of  this  kind,  in 
America,  was  performed  in  1824,  by  the  late  Professor  Nathan  Smith,  of  New 
Haven,  the  patient  recovering  without  an  untoward  symptom. 

If  we  compare  the  results  of  these  operations  with  those  of  amputation  of  the 
thigh,  it  will  be  found,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  anticipated,  and  what, 
at  first  sight,  very  few  would  believe,  that  they  are  in  favor  of  the  fbrmer  by  7 
per  cent.  Thas,  in  the  46  cases  of  amputation  at  the  knee  there  were  17  deaths, 
or  a  percentage  of  37,  while  in  1055  cases  of  amputation  of  the  thigh,  performed 
by  European  and  American  surgeons,  there  were  464  deaths,  or  a  percentage 
of  44. 

AMPUTATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 

The  thigh  may  be  removed  in  any  portion  of  its  length ;  at  its  Inferior  third, 
at  its  middle,  at  its  superior  third,  or  at  the  hip-joint,  according  to  the  particmlar 
exigencies  demanding  the  operation.     The  great  general  mlei  meotioned  elei* 
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where,  of  learing  as  loDg  a  lever,  in  nil  cases,  as  possible,  is  atitl  more  applicable 
here  than  in  the  leg  nud  arm;  experience  b&fing  i^liown  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  adapt  a  short  stump  of  the  thigli  to  an  artiGcial  limb,  espeeiallj'  when,  as 
not  uofrequently  happens,  it  ia  at  the  same  time  very  bulky.  The  operation 
which  I  have  always  performed,  and  vrhich,  in  my  judgment,  ia  decidedly  the 
beet,  is  that  by  flaps,  taken  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  thigh, 
1  have  seen  enough  of  the  circular  method  to  satisfy  me  that  it  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  even  when  well  executed,  Beriously  objectionable,  on  the  ground  that  it 
seldom  affords  an  adequate  covering  for  the  stump.  Hence  it  is  ao  often  followed 
by  exfoliation  of  the  bone,  tedious  suppuration,  and  ulceration  of  the  integuments. 
Prom  all  these  mishaps  the  flap  amputation  is  almost  entirely  exempt.  1  will 
not  deny  that  I  have  occasionally  witnessed  admirable  results  from  the  circular 
operation,  but  that  it  is  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  accidents  and  by  future 
inconvenience  and  suffering  is  unqDeationable,  and  it  is  for  these  reasons,  and 
not  because  it  involves  any  particular  difficulty  or  skill  in  its  execution,  that  it 
•bould  give  place  to  the  flap  method. 

Although  the  operation  by  the  antero-posterior  flap  usually  furnishes  the  bent 
result,  from  the  circumstance  that  there  is  less  liability  to  retraction,  yet  a  very 
excellent  stamp  may  be  made  by  taking  the  covering  from  the  sides  of  the  limli, 
or  even  by  dividing  the  parts  obliqnely.  The  fact  is,  the  surgeon  has  often  no 
choice  in  the  matter,  snch  being  the  nature  of  the  disease  or  injury  demanding 
the  operation.  In  a  case  of  horrible  deformity  and  ulceration  of  the  leg,  from 
the  effects  of  a  burn,  followed  by  permanent  anchylosis  of  the  knee-joint,  under 
my  observation,  many  years  ago,  in  a  boy  Gve  years  of  age,  I  was  obliged  to 
depend  entirely  upon  one  flap  taken  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  and  the 
result  could  not  possibly  have  been  more  satisfactory.  Whenever  circumstances 
require  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  procedure,  the  educated  surgeon 
will  have  no  difficulty  tn  adapting  his  skill  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

The  lowest  point  at  which  amputation  of  the  thigh  can  conveniently  be  per- 
formed is  about  four  inches  above  the  centre  of  the  knee.     The  anterior  flap 

Rg.  KI7. 


shonld  always  be  made  first,  as  the  posterior  includes  the  femoral  artery.  The 
soft  parts  bting  forcibly  raiiied  with  the  thumb  and  fingers,  applied  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  limb,  the  knife  is  entered  abont  three  inches  above  the  superior 
extremity  of  the  patella,  and,  transfixion  )H?ing  completed,  is  drawn  downwards 
close  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  femur,  culling  its  way  out  at  the  point 
VOL.  11—66 
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juHt  mentioned.  The  flap  being  now  Cftrefullr  retracted,  the  [nstrument  is  re- 
introduced into  the  wound  at  its  upper  edge,  beoind  the  bone,  ao  as  to  lashioo  the 
poaterior  flap,  which  should  be  somewhat  longer  than  the  anterior,  otberwite 
there  will  be  danger  of  insufficiency  of  cotrering.  This  &Kp  is  now  also  held 
back,  when,  the  knife  being  passed  rapidly  round  the  bone,  on  a  level  with  liie 
retracted  structures,  so  as  to  divide  any  muscular  fibres  that  may  have  escsped 
it  in  the  previous  stages  of  the  operation,  the  bone  is  sawn  off  in  the  usual  man- 
ner.  The  femoral  arteiy  with  several  of  its  branches  will  require  ligation,  asd 
the  principal  nervous  trunks  should  be  retrenched  before  approximating  tba 
flaps. 

The  stump  left  by  the  flap  operation,  as  here  described,  is  a  very  pretty  oite, 
and  could  not  possibly  be  more  serviceable.     The  drawing,  fig.  808,  is  from  liEB. 
The  operation  now  described  may  oee^ 
FiE.  ^os.  sionally  be  advantageously  execnted,  ac- 

cording to  Vermale's  method,  by  lateral 
flaps,  ofwhich  the  outer  one  should  always 
he  formed  flrst.  The  transfixion  iseffected 
at  the  same  height  of  the  limb  as  in  tbe 
preceding  case,  that  ie,  about  four  incbea 
abuve  the  upper  extremity  of  the  patella, 
the  Icnife  being  inserted  at  the  centre  of 
tlie  thigh  in  front,  and  poshed  out  at  a 
corresponding  point  in  tbe  ham,  whence 
it  is  carried  downwards  and  ontwarda 
nearly  as  far  as  the  external  condyle.  Tbe 
inner  flap  is  formed  in  tbe  same  manner, 
except  that  the  instrument  is  kept  in  closer 
contact  with  the  bone,  lest  the  femoral 
artery  be  split  In  other  respects,  tbe 
operation  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  aame 
nianner  as  in  the  antero-posterior  flap 
procedure. 

In  the  middle  and  npper  third  of  the 

thigh,  the  method  by  anterior  and  postericr 

flaps  deserves  a  decided  preference  over 

siiDpmnoriLnipiioiioDurthaihigii.  that  by   lateral    flaps.     The    great    ad- 

vantages  which  it  possesses  over  the  latter 

are  that  the  muscles  are  more  evenly  divided,  and  that,  consequently,  there  ie 

greater  probability  of  obtaining  a  smooth  and  useful  stump  for  sustaining  the 

weight  of  the  body  upon  an  artifical  limb.     The  different  steps  of  tbe  operaliua 

are  similarto  those  which  characterize  amputation  in  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh. 

and  hence  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  any  formal  description  of  it,  as  thc^ 

will  be  readily  comprehended  by  what  precedes. 

Ampotation  of  the  thi{^  by  the  rectangular  method  of  Mr.  Teale  is  described 
at  p.  506  of  tbe  first  volume,  and  does  not,  therefore,  require  any  special  notice 
here. 

No  statisli^s,  on  an  extended  scale,  of  amputation  of  the  thigh  in  its  oontinniiy, 
after  gunshot  injuries,  have  jet  been  published.  Tbe  operation  was  perforaed. 
according  to  Mr.  Macleod,  by  the  English  surgeons  in  the  Crimea,  in  tbe  upper 
third  of  tbe  thigh  39  times,  with  a  fatal  result  in  34.  All  tbe  cases,  exocfMing 
one,  were  primary,  and  that  one  perished.  Amputation  of  tlie  middle  third  of 
tbe  limb  was  performed  in  65  cases,  of  which  38  died.  Of  these  cases,  £6  wcie 
primary,  with  31  deaths,  or  a  mortality  of  55.3  per  ccuL  ;  9  cases  were  operated 
upon  at  a  later  period,  and  of  these  T,  or  11.7  per  cent,  died.  Removal  of  Uw 
limb  in  its  lower  third  was  effected  in  60  cases,  of  which  4€  wen-  primary,  with 
a  mortality  of  50  per  cent.,  and  14  secondary,  with  a  mortality  of  71.4  per  coaL 
Theresultof  the  experience  of  the  sargeons  in  the  Scfaleswig-IInlstein  campaigaa, 
in  these  amputations,  was  equally  unfavorable.  In  tiie  Italian  bm^tnlo,  nwoni- 
ing  to  Dr.  Hermann  Ucmmc,  the  mortality  of  amputations  of  all  kinds  in  the  nppcc 
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third  of  the  thigh,  was  87  per  cent ;  in  the  middle  third,  72  per  cent ;  and  in 
the  lower  third,  61^  per  cent.  The  result  of  conserrative  treatment  in  gunshot 
fractures  of  the  thigh,  in  the  Franco- Sardinian  army,  as  given  by  the  same 
authority,  was  42  per  cent  for  the  superior  third  of  the  thigh,  39  per  cent  for 
the  middle  third,  and  56^  per  cent  for  the  inferior  third. 

Much  of  this  frightful  mortality  is,  doubtless,  justly  attributable  to  the  exces- 
sive shock  sustained  by  the  crushing  effects  of  the  injury  necessitating  the  ampu- 
tation, to  the  violence  inflicted  upon  the  patients  during  their  transportation  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  vitiated  air  of  military  hospitals ; 
all  tending  to  produce  a  state  of  exhaustion  incompatible  with  repair,  and  pro- 
motive of  the  occurrence  of  erysipelas,  osteophlebitis,  pyemia,  and  typhoid  fever. 

AMPUTATION  AT  THK  HIP. 

Amputation  of  the  hip-joint  may  become  necessary  both  on  account  of  disease 
and  accident;  but  the  operation  is  so  formidable  a  one,  and  so  fraught  with  danger, 
that  it  should  never  bo  performed  unless  the  patient  has  no  other  chance  of  escape. 
The  great  risk  which  attends  it  is  due  to  the  loss  of  blood,  suppuration,  erysipelas, 
and  pyemia.  The  hemorrhage,  however,  will  not,  in  any  case,  be  likely  to  be 
profuse,  if  proper  care  be  taken  to  compress  the  arteries  during  the  formation  of 
the  flaps,  and  if  the  operation  be  performed,  as  it  always  should  be,  in  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  seconds,  good  and  trustworthy  assistants  being  at  hand  to  antici- 
pate the  surgeon's  wishes  and  facilitate  his  movements.  Under  highly  favorable 
circumstances,  much  of  the  enormous  wound  may  unite  by  the  first  intention ; 
but,  in  general,  more  or  less  suppuration  takes  place,  and  in  some  Instances  the 
discharge  is  so  copious  as  to  lead  to  fatal  exhaustion.  The  greatest  danger  of  all, 
however,  is  the  occurrence  of  pyemia,  or  secondary  abscess,  especially  in  ampu- 
tation at  the  hip-joint  in  consequence  of  injury,  as  a  compound  fracture,  or  a 
gunshot  wound.  The  shock  of  the  operation  must  formerly  have  been  very 
Tiolent,  and  often  of  itself  sufficient  to  cause  death  within  a  short  time  after  its 
performance  ;  now,  however,  that  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  use  of  anadsthetic 
agents,  no  special  risk  is  to  be  apprehended  from  that  source. 

This  operation,  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  impracticable,  and  until  lately 
alternately  praised  and  censured,  was  first  practised  by  Lacroix,  in  the  case  of  a 
child,  fourteen  years  of  age,  laboring  under  gangrene  from  the  use  of  ergot.  It 
may  be  performed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  with  two  of  which  the  surgeon 
should  be  familiar,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  leave  him  no  opportunity 
for  choice.  These  are  the  lateral  and  the  antero-posterior  flap  methods,  of  which 
the  first,  as  a  general  rule,  deserves  a  decided  preference,  from  the  fact  that  it 
admits  of  more  ready  drainage  during  the  healing  of  the  stump. 

In  the  lateral  amputation,  the  external  incisions  should  always  be  made  first, 
though  this  is  not  so  important  when  there  are  skilful  assistants,  of  whom  there 
should  be  at  least  four ;  one  for  administering  chloroform,  two  for  retracting  the 
flaps  and  compressing  the  arteries,  and  one  for  holding  the  limb.  If  these  matters 
be  properly  attended  to,  the  operation  is  a  comparatively  easy  one,  and  may  often 
be  executed  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  time,  and  with  the  loss  of  hardly  a  few 
ounces  of  blood.  The  buttock  being  brought  well  over  the  edge  of  the  table,  the 
thigh  prettj  widely  separated  and  everted,  and  the  femoral  artery  compressed 
over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  knife,  which  should  be  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length, 
is  entered,  supposing  the  operation  is  performed  on  the  left  limb,  immediately 
below  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  made  to  issue  at  a  point  midway  be- 
tween the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the  great  trochanter. 
The  external  flap  is  now  formed  by  cutting  downwards  and  outwards,  in  close 
contact  with  the  bone,  for  at  least  four  inches,  especially  if  the  subject  be  at  all 
muscular.  An  assistant  is  ready  to  seize  and  retract  the  flap  the  moment  it  is 
fashioned,  as  well  as  to  compress  the  orifices  of  the  bleeding  vessels.  Reinserting 
the  knife  into  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound,  it  is  rapidly  pushed  down,  along 
the  inner  surface  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  form  a  large  flap  in  that  direction,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  small  one  on  the  outside.     The  assistant  having  charge  of  the 
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femoral  artery  in  the  groin  now  graspa  the  divided  veBsel,  at  the  Eame  time  lift- 
ing up  the  flap.  The  tiezt  step  of  the  operation  is  the  diaarticolatiuD,  which  is 
readily  efi'ected  by  opening  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  joint,  and  then  swiftly 
carrying  the  knife  round  the  head  of  the  bone,  previaasly  rendered  prominvnt  by 
depressing  the  kuee.  The  arteries  are  now  secnred,  first  the  femoral,  and  sac- 
cessiTely  any  other  that  may  require  the  ligature,  the  assistants  maintaining  the 
compression  nntii  each  Vessel  is  ready  to  be  tied. 

The  antero-posterior  amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  delineated  in  Gg.  809,  is 
conducted  upon  the  same  geueral  principles  as  the  lateral,  the  only  difference 
being  the  manner  in  which  the 
Fig.  SOS.  flaps  are  made.     Great  care 

must  also  be  taken  to  hold 
the  scrotum  out  of  the  way. 
It  will  be  moKt  conTcnient  to 
make  the  anterior  flap  first ; 
this,  when  the  operatioD  ia 
performed  on  the  left  side,  is 
done  by  entering  the  knife  on 
the  outside  of  the  hip,  mid- 
way between  the  anterior  so- 
perior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium  and  the  great  trochanter, 
carrying  it  across  the  seek  c^ 
the  femur,  and  pushing  it  ont 
at  the  centre  of  the  thigh, 
immediately  below  the  pelris. 
The  flap,  which  should  be 
AmpDiBiionxifaxhip-joLnt.  ahout  four  incfaes  in  length, 

ii  then  formed  in  the  usual 
manner ;  the  joint  is  opened  at  its  npper  and  inner  part,  as  in  the  preceding 
case ;  and,  the  disartictilation  being  effected,  the  posterior  flap  is  fasbioned  by 
cutting  along  the  hack  part  of  the  bone. 

Great  stress  is  very  properly  laid  by  all  surgeona  npon  the  prevention  of 
hemorrhage  in  this  amputation.  With  this  view  not  a  few  recommend,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  the  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery,  while  the  majority  believe 
that  compression  of  that  vessel,  as  it  passes  over  the  pubic  bone,  will,  iu  general, 
be  qnite  sufficient  In  a  case  of  amputation  at  the  bip-joint,  by  Professor  Paa- 
coaet,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  June,  1860,  this  object  was  very  effectu- 
ally attained  by  compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta  by  meaua  of  a  tourniquet, 
encircling  the  body  at  the  nmbilicus.  The  patient,  a  man,  aged  thirty-eight 
years,  bore  the  operation  well  under  ether,  breathing  with  perfect  ease,  and 
losing  hardly  any  blood,  the  application  of  the  instrument  being  rendered  the 
more  satisfactory  in  consequence  of  the  previous  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  He 
survived  the  operation,  performed  on  account  of  a  large  encephaloid  tnmor  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  two  years,  when  he  died  from  a  return  of  (be 
disease. 

In  the  case  of  a  girl,  nine  years  of  age,  whose  thigh  I  removNi  at  the  bip- 
joint  in  January,  1862,  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  on  acconnt  of  injuries 
sustained  by  a  bum  fifteen  months  previously,  the  circulation  of  the  liaab  was 
effectually  controlled  by  the  pressure  of  the  thumbs  upon  the  abdominal  aorta 
and  femoral  artery.  The  operation,  in  which  I  was  kindly  aided  by  my  ruU 
leagues,  Drs.  Agnew,  Levis,  and  Eenderdine,  was  performed  in  Idu  tbaa  twrAij 
seconds,  with  a  loss  hardly  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  blood.  Tho  patient.  allhoojEh 
exceedingly  anemic  and  exhausted  at  the  time,  recovered  without  su  untoward 
symptom. 

The  appearances  of  the  stump  and  the  line  of  the  cicatrice,  in  the  antero* 
posterior  operation,  are  well  displayed  in  the  annexed  sketch,  &g.  HID.  fK>m  a 
daguerreotype  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Professor  J.  F,  May,  of  WaahlngtoD.  Hik 
patient,  a  man  forty  years  of  age,  had  been  laboring  under  cariea  of  the  bead. 
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neck  Bnd  shaft  of  the  thigh-bone,  attended  with  (^reat  enlargement  of  the  limb. 
The  operation  was  performed  within  thirty  seconds,  with  a  loss  of  blood  hardl/ 


amoDDting  to  eight  ounces.     A  rapid  and  complete  recovery  followed.     The 
drawing  here  represented  was  taken  nearly  two  years  and  a  half  after  the  ope- 

The  Btamp  in  the  case  of  Margaret  Thompson,  referred  to  above,  is  exhibited 
at  Gg.  811.  The  drawing  was  taken  upwards  of  a  year  after  the  operation. 
The  flaps,  made  with  a  narrow  catlin,  were  anterior  and  posterior. 

Fig.  All. 


Ampntillos  kt  lh»  hlp.jDiiil. 

After  both  of  these  operations,  the  flaps,  daring  tlie  first  fonr  or  five  honra, 
ahonld  be  supported  simply  by  a  few  adhesive  strips,  and  kept  constantly  wet 
with  cold  water.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  when  all  ooiing  will  probably  hare 
ceased,  they  should  be  approximated  by  nnmerons  points  of  the  interrupted 
suture,  plaster,  and  bandage,  care  being  taken  to  interpose  a  small  tent  at  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  wound,  for  the  purposes  of  drainage,  which  must  always 
necessarily  be  considerable  after  such  an  extensive  mutilation.  When  the  patient 
is  very  robust,  I  should  regard  it  as  good  practice  to  remove  a  large  portion  of 
the  mnscular  mass  composing  the  intemat  Hap,  under  the  conviction  that  the 
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procedare,  by  insafing  the  more  rapid  healing  of  the  huge  wound,  would  greatly 
diminish  the  risk  of  pyemia  and  other  accidents. 

From  the  variooa  atcUisiics  of  amputations  at  the  hip-joint,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  results  are,  as  a  general  rule,  much  more  favorable  when  the  operation 
is  done  for  the  removal  of  disease  than  for  the  relief  of  accident ;  depending, 
probably,  upon  the  fact  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  system  is  more  inured  to 
suffering,  and,  consequently,  more  tolerant  of  the  effects  of  the  operation,  while, 
in  the  other,  the  change  is  too  sudden  an^  severe  to  enable  it  to  bear  up  onder 
its  exhausting  influence. 

Mr.  Erichsen,  availing  himself  of  the. labors  of  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  and  also 
of  those  of  otlier  writers,  has  given  the  results  of  126  cases  of  this  operation,  of 
which  76  proved  fatal.  Of  47  cases  in  which  it  was  performed  for  injuries,  35 
died.  According  to  Mr.  Macleod,  of  the  ten  cases  that  occurred  in  the  Crimea, 
not  one  recovered.  A  successful  instance  of  amputation  of  the  hip-joint  was 
reported,  not  long  ago,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren,  as  the  first  of  the  kind  that  had 
ever  taken  place  at  Boston.  It  was  performed  on  account  of  osteo-^arcoma  of 
the  femur,  in  a  lad  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Mons.  Lagouest,  who  served  with  the  French  army  in  the  Crimea,  has  col- 
lected all  the  cases  in  which  this  operation  has  been  performed  on  account  of 
gunshot  injury.  In  30  of  these  the  operation  was  immediate,  and  all  perished ; 
in  11  it  was  mediate,  8  dying,  and  3  recovering;  and  in  3  it  was  ulterior,  2 
proving  fatal,  and  1  unsuccess^l.  '*  Of  the  first  category,  some  died  during  the 
operation  itself,  others  soon  after  they  had  been  carried  to  their  beds,  and  all 
within  ten  days,  except  two  patients  mentioned  by  Larrey,  one  of  whom  lived 
twenty- one  and  the  other  thirty  days."  Only  one  case,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  of  successful  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  on  account  of  gunshot 
injury  has  occurred  in  the  Federal  army  during  the  present  war.  The  operator 
was  Dr.  Shippen,  of  this  city. 

All  experience  seems  to  show  that  amputation  at  this  joint,  if  performed  imme- 
diat«^ly  after  a  severe  injury,  whether  gunshot,  compound  fracture,  or  compound 
dislocation,  or  wound  of  any  kind,  proves  almost  invariably  fatal.  Hence  the 
practical  conclusion  is  to  postpone  the  operation  always  to  the  latest  possible 
period ;  certainly,  if  practicable,  until  the  establishment  of  suppurative  action, 
and  until  the  system  has  had  time  to  become  inured  to  its  new  condition.  In 
compound  fractures  of  the  thigh,  involving  the  head  or  neck  of  that  bone  and 
the  integrity  of  the  femoral  vessels,  the  case  will,  of  course,  not  admit  of  much 
delay,  and  the  patient  must,  therefore,  run  his  chance.  If  the  vessels  are  intact^ 
resection  of  the  upper  part  of  the  femur  should  take  the  place  of  ablation  of  the 
limb  at  the  joint  If  the  soft  parts  are  extensively  injured  and  tlie  bone  violently 
shattered,  but  its  head  sound,  the  most  judicious  practice  is  to  ampotate  the 
limb  at  or  near  the  trochanters,  leaving  the  extremity  of  the  bone  in  the  ace- 
tabulum.' 

The  happy  results  of  consecutive  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  in  gunshot  lesions 
are  well  exemplified  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Roux,  of  Toulon,  who  performed  the 
operation  six  times  upon  soldiers  wounded  during  the  war  in  Italy,  with  four 
recoveries  and  two  deaths. 

Amputation  at  the  hip-j%int  has  occasionally  been  performed  after  preriona 
amputation  of  the  corresponding  thigh  above  the  knee.  Of  7  eases  of  ih\»  kind, 
in  the  hands  of  Astley  Cooper,  Textor,  Mayo,  Cox,  Syme,  Bradbury,  and  Van 
Buren,  all  were  successful.  In  an  instance  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Gnihrie,  where 
the  operation  was  performed  on  account  of  gangrene  and  hemurrhage  after  aiupo- 
tation  of  the  thigh  for  a  gunshot  wound,  the  result  was  faiaL 
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Abdombn,  ftbaoessei  of,  ii.  631 

buOer  accidents  to,  ii.  628 

contusions  of,  ii.  629 

cystic  tnmor  of,  ii.  636 

diseases  of,  general  diagnosis  of,  ii.  644 

dropsy  of,  ii.  637 

fuity  tumor  of.  ii.  635 

fibro-plnstio  tumur  of,  ii.  636 

flstnle  of,  ii.  63» 

gunshot  injuries  of,  ii.  630 

tapping  of,  ii.  637 

tumors  nf,  ii.  635 

wounds  of,  ii.  629 
Abdominol  aorta,  aneurism  of,  i.  735 

ligation  of,  i.  760 

in  iliac  aneurism,  i.  737 
organs,  injuries  and  diseases  of,  iL  696 

wounds  of,  ii.  696 
suture  in,  ii.  606 
treatment  of,  ii.  606 
Abscess,  i.  125,  130 
ano-rectal,  ii.  667 
biliary,  ii.  633 
chronic,  i.  141 
cold,  i.  141 
congestive,  i.  141 
coun  er-opening  in,  i.  138 
dtifnse.  i.  139 
hepatic,  ii.  632 
ileo-peWio,  ii.  634 
iliac,  ii.  634 
lumbar,  ii.  184 
metastatic,  i.  149 
multiple,  i.  145 
of  abdomen,  ii.  631 
of  antrum  of  High  more,  iL  419 
of  anus,  ii.  667 
of  bladder,  ii.  661 
of  bone,  i.  709 
of  brain,  ii.  134 
of  cornea,  ii.  220 
of  frontal  sinus,  ii.  829 
of  gall  bladder,  ii.  633 
of  groin,  ii.  991 
of  ham,  ii.  986 
of  hip«joint,  i.  1026 
of  jaw,  lower,  il.  429 

upper,  ii.  410 
of  joints,  i.  1012 
of  kidney,  ii.  650 
of  lachrymal  sac,  ii.  279 
of  mammary  gland,  ii.  904,  929 
of  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  iL  813 
of  n  ites,  ii.  988 
of  neck,  ii.  399 
of  orbit,  ii.  294 
of  palate,  ii.  481 
of  parotid  gland,  ii.  474 
of  pharynx,  ii.  496 
of  prostate  gland,  ii.  769 
of  icalp,  iL  118 


Abscess — 

of  spermatic  cord,  ii.  805 

of  strangulated  hernia,  ii.  534 

of  testicle,  ii.  786 

of  thigh,  ii.  987 

of  thyroid  gland,  ii.  390 

of  tonsils,  ii.  489,  493 

of  ragina,  ii.  878 

of  yertebrss,  ii.  184 

of  TuWa,  U.  878 

parietal,  ii.  631 

pelvic,  ii.  634,  901 

phlegmonous,  i.  ISl 


psoas, 


ii.  184 


renal,  ii.  660 

iorofalons,  i.  141 

Talve^like  opening  in,  L  144 

spinal,  iL  184 

splenic,  ii.  634  . 

itercoraeeoos,  ii.  638 

urethral,  ii.  764 

Tesioal,  ii.  661 
Absorption,  uloeratlTe,  i.  176 
Acetabalnm,  fracture  of,  i.  913 
Acid,  chromic,  as  an  escharotic,  i.  466 

nitrate  of  mercury,  as  an  escbnrutic,  L  466 
Acids,  mineral,  as  escharotios,  i.  465 
Aconite,  as  an  antiphlogistic,  i.  94 
Acromion  process,  fracture  of,  i  902 
Acupressure,  i.  646 
Acupunctn ration  as  a  counter  irritant,  i.  468 

for  the  cure  of  hernia,, ii.  613 
Adenitis,  acute,  i.  630 

cerrical,  i.  306 

chronic,  i.  631 

suppurative,  i.  631 

syphilitic  of  the  neck,  i.  305 
Adenoid  tumors  of  the  insmmary  gland,  ii.  912 
Adhesion,  primary,  i.  348 

secondary,  i.  348 
Adhesions,  congenital,  i.  210 

morbid,  from  burns,  ii.  947 
from  inflammation,  i.  124 

of  lids,  ii.  286 

of  tongue,  ii.  470 
Adhesive  inflammation,  i.  350 

plaster,  i.  339 

strips  in  fractures,  L  867 
Adipose  tumors,  i.  216.     Ses  Fatty  Tumors. 
Age,  sympathetic  relations  of.  i.  46 
Air,  collections  of,  in  the  uterus,  ii.  $47 

•scape  of,  into  pleural  cavity,  ii.  4U8 

introduction  of,  into  veins,  i.  778 
eause  of  death  in,  L  779 
treatment  of,  i.  781 
Air-paisages.     See  Larynx,  Trachea,  Ac. 

oauteriiation  of.  ii.  360 

diseases  and  injuries  of,  ii.  349 

examination  of.  ii.  349 

foreign  bodies  in  the,  ii.  362 
Albugo,  ii.  222 
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AllsrtoD*8  operation  of  lithotomy,  ii.  741 
Alopecia,  syphilitic,  i.  304 
Auiaaroeifl,  ii.  256 

Ammoniaco-magnesian  calculus,  iL  706 
Amputations,  i.  495 

above  the  shoulder  joint,  ii.  1030 
afler-treatment  of,  i.  511 
at  the  ankle,  ii.  1034 

Pirogors,  ii.  1036 

Syme's,  ii.  1034 
at  the  elbow,  ii.  1027 
ftt  the  hip.  ii.  1043 
at  the  knee,  ii.  1039 
at  the  shoulder,  ii.  1028 
at  the  tarso-meta tarsal  articulation,  ii.  1031 
at  the  wrist,  ii.  1026 
circular,  i.  602 

circumstances  demanding,  i.  406 
congestion  of  lungs  from,  i.  620 
considerations  in  regard  to,  i.  406 
constitutional  effects  of,  i.  618 
dressings  after,  i.  611 
flap,  i.  504 

hectic  irritation  from,  i.  620 
in  acute  mortification,  i.  164 

affections  of  the  bones,  i.  601 

affections  of  the  joints,  i.  601 

aneurism,  i.  600 

articular  wounds,  i.  987 

caries,  i.  808 

chronic  mortification,  i.  169,  499 

complicated  fractures,  i  876,  877 

dislocations,  i.  497,  ii.  37 

fractures,  i.  496,  877 

gunshot  wounds,  i.  380,  496 

injuries,  i.  380,  496 

malformations,  i.  601 

morbid  growths,  i.  600 

mortification,  i.  499 
.     tetanus,  i  602.  614 

traumatic  mortification,  i.  164 

traumatic  tetanus,  i.  614 

tumors,  i.  600 

ulcers,  i.  601 

wounds,  i.  380,  496 
intermediary,  i.  499 
knives  for,  i.  609 

manner  of  dividing  the  bone  in,  i.  503 
methods  of,  i.  602 
mortality  after,  i.  623 
natural,  in  acute  mortification,  i.  161 
of  the  arm,  ii.  1027 
of  the  fingers,  ii.  1022 
of  the  foot,  ii.  1030 

Chopart's,  ii.  1033 

Hey's,  ii.  1032 
of  the  forearm,  ii.  1026 
of  the  great  toe,  ii.  1031 
of  the  hand,  ii.  1022 
of  the  index-finger,  ii.  1023 
of  the  inferior  extremity,  ii.  1030 
of  the  leg,  ii.  1037 
of  the  little  finger,  ii.  1024 
of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  great  toa,  ti.  1031 
of  the  penis,  ii.  813 
of  the  superior  extremity,  ii.  1022 
of  the  thigh,  ii.  1040 
of  the  thumb,  ii.  1024 
of  the  toes,  ii.  1030 
oval,  i.  606 
primary,  i.  498 

affections  of  the  stump  after,  i.  614 
pyemia  from,  i.  619 
rectangular,  i.  606 
retention  of  urine  from,  !.  619 
secondary,  i.  498 

affections  of  the  itump  after,  I.  616 
shock  from,  i.  618 


Amputations-^ 

statistics  of,  i.  626 
subastragalar,  ii.  1036 
synchronous,  i.  612 
tetanus  from.  i.  620 
time  for,  i.  498 
traumatic  fever  from,  i.  618 
Amussat's  operation  for  artificial  aaus,  VL  €20 
Anesthesia,  local,  i.  641 
Ansssthetios,  i.  634 
•    chloroform,  i.  636 
ether,  i.  640 

inadmissibility  of.  in  certain  casea,  t  &38 
mortality  from,  i.  535 
Anastomotic  aneurism,  i.  783 

of  bone,  i.  888 
Anchylosb,  i.  1041 

extra-articular,  i.  1046 

from  contraction  of  maseles,  i.  1046 

from  formation  of  bone.  i.  1046 

from  inodular  tissue,  i.  1046 

from  morbid  growths,  i.  1U46 

from  paralysis,  i.  1046 

treatment  of.  i.  1047 
intra-articular,  i.  1041 

apparatus  for,  i.  1043 

Barton's  operation  for,  i.  1046 

causes  of,  i.  1041 

pathology  of,  i.  1042 

treatment  of,  i.  1042 
of  elbow,  ii.  963 
of  knee,  ii.  982 
of  lower  jaw,  il.  485 

instruments  for,  ii.  436 
of  shoulder,  ii.  964 
spurious,  i.  1046 
true,  i.  1041 
Anel's  probe,  it.  277 
syringe,  ii.  277 
Aneurism,  i.  667 

after  gunshot  wounds,  i.  STl 
amputation  in,  i.  500 
anastomotic,  i.  788 
arterio-venons,  1.  70S 

of  the  brachial,  i.  734 

of  the  internal  carotid,  i.  723 
Brasdor's  operation  for,  i.  690 
by  anastomosis,  i.  783 
causes  of,  i.  668,  670 
climatic  causes  of,  i.  669 
cylindroid,  i.  676 
death  from,  by  inflammation  of  sac,  I.  684 

by  injurious  eompresKion,  i.  683 

by  sudden  rupture  of  bkc,  i.  684 

from  mortification,  i.  686 

from  snppuration  of  sac,  I.  685 
diagnosis  of,  i.  678 
dissecting,  i.  666 
effects  of,  i.  680 

erosion  of  vertebfC  from,  i.  681 
false,  i.  667.  702 

variatiet  of,  !.  703 
fibrinous  concretions  of,  i.  674 
fusiform,  I  676 
Uunteriao  operation  for,  i.  686 

mfter4reatment  ot,  i.  688 

causes  of  failure  in,  i.  688 

iUtistics  of,  i.  690 
inguinal,  i.  739 
intracranial*  i.  728 

internal,  Valsalva's  treatment  of.  L  TOf 
medical  treaAmtnt  oC  i«  709 
needle,  i.  643 
Bomenelature  of,  I.  667 
of  bone,  1.  837 

of  the  abdotoinal  aort^  L  T8$ 
of  the  arteries  of  the  Itg,  1.  Tift 

of  tha  foot,  i.  T4ft 
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Ananritm  of  the  arieriefl — 

of  the  hand,  i.  734 
of  the  axillary  arUry.  i.  727 

mortality  of,  i.  730 

trvatmant  of,  i.  729 
of  the  braehial  artory,  i.  738 
of  the  common  carotid,  i.  716 

•ffooUof,  i.  718 

mortality  of,  i.  718 

treatment  of,  i   717 
of  the  common  iliac,  i.  736 

ligatoro  of  abdominal  aorta  for,  i.  737 
of  the  external  oarotid,  i.  721 
of  the  exUrnal  iliac,  i.  738  - 

treatment  of,  i.  739 
of  the  femoral  artery,  i.  740 

morUlity  of,  i.  742 

treatment  of,  i.  741 
of  the  gattro-epiploie  artery,  i.  736 
of  the  gluteal  artery,  i.  738 ;  ii.  988 
of  the  hepatio  artery,  i.  736 
of  the  innominate  artery,  i.  708 

diagnotis  of,  i.  711 

effects  of,  on  neighboring  ttraotarei,  1. 
709 

statistics  of  treatment  of,  L  712 

treatment  of,  L  712 
of  the  internal  carotid,  i.  722 

iliac,  i.  738 
of  the  isohiatio,  iL  988 
of  the  mesenteric  artery,  i   736 
of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  i.  722 
of  the  nates,  ii.  988 
of  the  orbit,  ii.  296 
of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  i.  722 
of  the  palate,  ii  482 
of  the  penis,  ii.  813 
of  the  popliteal  artery,  i.  742 

mortality  of;  i.  744 

treatment  o^  i.  744 
of  the  radial  artery,  i.  733 
of  the  sciatic  artery,  i.  738 
of  the  subclavian  artery,  i.  724 

statistics  of  treatment  of,  i.  726 

treatment  oC  i.  726 
of  the  supra-orbital  artery,  i.  721 
of  the  temporal  artery,  i   721 
of  the  thoracic  aorta,  i.  704 
of  the  ulnar  artery,  i.  733 
of  the  Yertebral  artery,  i.  723 
sacciform,  i.  672 
spontaneous,  i.  668 
spontaneous  cure  of,  i.  681 
symptoms  of,  i.  677 
terminations  of,  i  680 
treatment  of,  i.  686 

by  compression,  i.  692 
deligation,  686,  690 
forced  flexion,  i.  696 
galTano- puncture,  i.  697 
Injection,  i.  698 

instrumental  eompressloo,  i.  692 
manipulation,  i.  699 
Valsalva's  method,  i.  700 
tme,  i.  667,  672 

causes  of^  i.  670 

causes  of  greater  froqnenoy  la  certain 
arteries,  i.  668 

diagnosis  of,  i.  678 

effects  of,  i.  680 

influence  of  age  in  formation  of,  i.  671 
of  sex  in  formation  of,  i.  671 

locfltity  of,  i.  669 

symptoms  of,  ii.  677 

terminations  of.  1.  680 

varieties  of,  i.  672 
tubular,  i  676 
Tarioose,  i.  666,  70S 


Aneurism,  rariooso-^ 

treatoMnt  of,  i.  667 

Tarieties  of,  1.  667,  672 

Wardrop's  operation  for,  i.  691 
Anenrismal  concretions,  i.  674 

diathesis,  i  670 

tumors  of  bone,  1.  837 

Tarix,  i.  704 

of  common  carotid  artery,  i.  721 
of  femoral,  i.  742 
of  foot,  ii.  981 
Angeiolencitis,  i  628 

after  venesection,  i.  466 
Ankle,  amputation  at  the,  ii.  1034 

dislocation  of,  ii.  88 
Ankle-ioint,  excision  of  the,  ii.  1011 

tuberculosis  of  the,  i.  1020 
Anodynes  as  antiphlogistics,  i.  96 

in  the  treatment  of  strangulated  hernia,  ii. 
626 
Anterersion  of  the  nterus,  ii.  639 
Anthrax,  i.  669 

Antimonio-saline  mixture,  i.  98 
Antiphlogistic,  aconite  as,  i.  94 

anodynes  as,  i.  96 

blisters  aa  local,  i.  107 

cathartics  as,  i.  87 

oold  and  warm  applications  as  local,  i.  101 

compression  as  local,  i.  106 

oounter-irritants  as  local,  i.  107 

destruetivei  as  local,  i.  106 

diaphoretics  as,  i.  94 

digitalis  as.  i.  94 

diuretics  as,  i.  96 

emetics  as,  i.  92 

general  bleeding  as,  i  84 

Iodine  as  a  local,  i.  106 

ipecacuanha  as,  i.  94 

local  bleeding  as,  1.  100 

mercury  as,  i.  89 

nauseants  as,  i.  93 

nitrate  of  silver  as,  i.  104 

poultices  as  local,  i.  103 

regimen,  i.  98 

rest  and  position  as  local,  i.  99 

suppurants  as  local,  i.  109 

tartar  emetic  ns,  i.  93 

veratrum  viride  v,  i.  94 

vesicants  as,  i.  107 
Antrum  of  Uighmore,  abscess  of,  ii.  419 

affections  of.  ii.  418 

dropsy  of,  ii.  420 

enoephaloid  of,  ii.  428 

fistnle  of,  ii.  421 

inflammation  of,  ii.  418 

perforation  of,  ii.  420 

polyp  of,  ii.  421 

scirrhns  of,  ii.  426 

vascular  tumors  of,  U.  422 

wounds  of,  ii.  418 
Anns,  abnormal,  ii.  640 

absoesi  of,  Ii.  667 

artifleial,  ii.  619,  640 

Amuasat's  operation  for,  ii.  620 
Dupuytren's  enterotome  for.  ii.  641 
formation  of,  ii.  619 
Gross's  enterotome  for,  ii.  642 
Littr4*8  operation  for.  ii.  620 
radical  cure  of,  ii.  641 
results  of  operation  for,  Ii.  621 
treatment  of,  ii.  641 

cancer  of,  ii.  689 

diseases  of;  ii.  661 

ectema  of,  Ii.  693 

examination  of,  U.  662 

Assure  of,  ii.  672 

fistula  of.  ii.  667.     5m#  FIstule. 

hemorrhage  of,  ii.  664 
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Anns — 

imperforate,  ii.  594 
iiyuries  of,  ii.  663 
malformationB  of,  ii.  694 
neuralgia  of,  ii.  692 
prola]jee  of,  ii.  674 
pmritas  of,  ii.  693 
saooiform  disease  of,  ii.  573 
'   sacs  of,  ii.  673 
striotnre  of,  ii.  687 
syphilitie  striotare  of,  ii.  688 
bJoeration  of,  ii.  671 
wounds  of,  ii.  663 
Aorta,  abdominal,  anearism  of,  i.  736 
ligation  of,  i.  760 

in  iliao  anearism,  i.  737 
Taricose  aneurism  of,  i.  736 
wounds  of,  ii.  417 
thoracic,  aneurism  of,  i.  704 
Aphonia,  a  symptom  of  foreign  bodies  in  the 

larynx,  ii.  366 
Aponeurosis,  palmar,  contraction  of,  ii.  946 

plantar,  section  of.  ii.  974 
Aponeuroses,  affections  of,  i.  606 
Aponeurositis,  i.  606 
Apoplexy  of  the  mammary  gland,  it  909 
Arm,  amputation  of,  ii.  1027 
artificial,  i.  623 
gunshot  fractures  of,  ii.  940 
Arm-pit.     See  Axilla. 

Armsby's  operation  for  the  radical  onre  of  redu- 
cible hernia,  ii.  616 
Arrow  wounds,  i  861 
Arterial  compressor,  i.  509 
hemorrhage,  i.  636 

secondary,  i.  662 
tumor,  i.  782 

hemorrhage  of,  i.  786 
origin  of,  i.  784 
structure  of,  i.  783 
treatment  of,  i.  786-789 
▼arix,  i.  666 
Arteries,  acute  inflammation  of,  i.  661 
aneurum  of,  i.  667.     See  Aneurism, 
atheromatous  degeneration  of,  i.  664 
changes  in  after  division,  i.  637 

after  ligation,  i.  638 
chronic  affections  of,  i.  663 
collateral  circulation  of,  i.  638 
compression  of,  i.  647 
deligation  of,  for  aneurism,  i.  686 
diseases  of,  i.  661 
earthy  degeneration  of,  i.  663 
fatty  degeneration  of,  i.  664 
fibrous  transformation  of,  i.  663 
gangrene  of,  i.  662 
gunshot  wounds  of,  i.  635,  il.  936 
hemorrhage  of,  L  636,  654 
inflammation  of,  i.  661 
injuries  of,  i.  636 

intra-parietal  separation  of  coats  of,  i.  666 
ligation  of,  i.  447, 639.     See  Ligation, 
of  stump,  varicose  enlargement  of,  i.  618 
operations  on,  i.  746 
softening  of,  i.  662 
subcutaneous  hemorrhage  of,  i.  664 
suppuration  of,  i.  661 
torsion  of,  L  662 
ulceration  of,  i.  665 
varicose  enlargement  of,  i.  666 

in  stump,  i.  618 
wounds  of,  i.  636 
Arteriotomy,  i.  467 
A rterio- venous  aneurism,  i.  703 
Arteritis,  acute,  i.  661 

symptoms  of,  i.  662 
treatment  of,  i.  663 
nleeration  after,  i.  668 


Arteritis— 

chronic,  i.  661 
Artery,  anterior  tibial,  axillary,  Ae.     Sm  Tibial, 

axillary,  Ac. 
Artery  forceps,  spring.     See  Forceps. 
Arthritis,  rheumatic,  chronic,  i.  1034 

treatment  of.  i.  1036 
Artificial  anus.  IL  619,  640.     See  Anus,  oxtifteiaL 

arm,  i.  623 

eye,  ii.  274 

limbs,  i.  521 

pupil,  ii.  233.     See  Pupil.  arUfloial. 
Asoarides  in  the  rectum,  ii.  666 
Ascites,  ii.  637 

tapping  for,  ii.  637 
Astragalus,  dislocations  ol^  ii.  86 

exobion  of,  ii.  1009 

fracture  of,  i.  936 
Atheromatous  degeneration  of  arteries,  i   664 
Atlas,  displacement  of,  i.  1016 
Atlo-axoid  articulation,  tuberculosis  of,  t.  1014 
Atrophy,  L  202 

from  cessation  of  function,  i.  202 

from  deficiency  of  nutritive  matter,  i.  208 

from  deficient  supply  of  blood,  i.  208 

from  inflammation,  i   203 

from  loss  of  nervous  influenoe,  I.  ftS 

of  the  bones,  i.  827 

of  the  muscles,  i.  596 

of  the  mammary  gland,  ii.  908 

of  the  prostate  gland,  il.  776 

of  the  testicle,  ii.  790 

of  the  upper  jaw.  ii.  425 

of  the  uterus,  ii.  844 

of  young  children,  i   208 

senile,  of  bone,  i.  828 

treatment  of,  i.  204 
Auditory  tube,  affections  of.  Ii.  303 

accumulations  of  wax  in,  ii.  306 

erysipelas  of  the,  ii.  810 

foreign  bodies  in,  il.  303 

fungous  growths  of,  ii.  307 

gunshot  Injuries  ot^  ii.  804 

hemorrhage  oC  ii.  311 

herpetic  affections  of.  ii.  810 

inflammation  of,  ii.  309 

of  eemminous  glands,  ii.  811 

malformations  of,  il.  303 

malignant  tumors  of.  ii.  809 

occlusion  of.  ii.  303 

polypous  growths  of,  ii.  807 

tumors  of.  ii   307 

wounds  of,  ii.  304 
Auricle,  affection**  of,  11.  801 
Auscultation,  i.  430 
Avulsion,  i.  446 
Axilla,  affections  of.  l{.  956 

tumors  of,  11.  967 

wounds  ot  ii.  956 
Axillary  artery,  aneurism  of,  I.  T27 
ligation  of,  i.  727,  T58 

of  subclavian,  for  wwradt  ^  L  TiT 

dislocation  of  the  humenn,  iL  73 

Back,  tumors  of^  ii.  190 
Balanitis,  ii.  821 

treatment  of.  il.  880 
Baldness,  (•yphilitic,  1.  804 
Balls,  windage  of,  i.  869 
Bandages  as  therapeutic  agafeta,  L  4i6 

chalk  and  gum,  t  871 

dextrine,  1.  871 

for  the  af».  ii  9S0 

for  the  axilla,  U  «5f 

for  the  breas*.  ii.  tS8 

for  the  eyee  afUr  ofisttAtoot,  IL  tK 

for  the  ingefs,  U.  IIM 

for  the  forearm,  il.  Nf 
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B>ndsg«g 

for  the  hand,  ii.  959 

for  the  head,  ii.  167 

for  the  inferior  extremity,  it  993 

for  the  knee,  ii.  993 

for  the  laperior  eztreraitj,  ii.  958 

for  the  testicle,  ii.  792 

for  woands,  i.  345 

perineal,  ii.  900 

plaster  of  Paris,  in  treatment  of  fractures, 
i.  871 

starch,  in  treatment  of  firac tores,  i.  871 
Bandaging,  i.  468 

gangrene  from,  i.  470 
Bandied  leg,  ii.  978 
Barium  in  sorofnla,  i.  271 
Barton's  operation  for  anchylosis,  i.  1046 
Bathing  in  inflammation,  i.  95 
Bayonet  woands,  i.  358 
Bed  sores,  i.  563 
Beer's  cornea  knife,  ii.  248 
Bellocq's  oanula,  ii.  333 
Bending  of  the  bones,  i.  877 
Btbron'f  antidote  to  poison  of  rattlesnake,  L  890 
Biceps  tendon,  dislocations  of,  ii.  84 
Bifid  spine,  ii.  186 

Bilateral  operation  of  lithotomy,  ii.  739 
Biliary  abscess,  ii.  633 

flstule,  ii.  639 
Bistonries,  i.  440 
Black  eye,  ii.  193 
Bladder,  abscess  of,  ii.  661 

affections  of,  ii.  654 

catarrh  of,  ii.  664 

morbid  alterations  prodaced  by,  U.  665 
treatment  of,  ii.  666 

chronic  inflammation  of,  ii.  664 

columniform,  it.  665 

encephaloid  of,  ii.  689 

•rtotile  tumor  of,  ii.  687 

extrophy  of,  iL  654 

autoplastic  operations  for,  ii.  656 
Simon's  mode  of  operating  for,  ii.  656 

iktty  tumor  of,  ii.  687 

foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  658,  746 

instruments  for  removal  of,  ii.  746 

fungous  tumor  of.  ii.  687 

gangrene  of,  ii.  662 

gout  of,  ii.  671 

gunshot  wounds  ot,  ii.  657,  746 

nemorrbnge  of,  ii.  685 

hernia  of,  ii.  691 

heterologous  formations  of,  ii.  688 

hypertrophy  of  muscular  walls  o^  ii.  665 

inflammation  of^  ii.  659 
treatment  of,  ii.  660 

inrersion  and  prolapse  of,  through  female 
urethra,  ii.  884 

Irritobility  of,  ii.  668 

laceration  of,  ii.  659 

mallbrmations  of,  ii.  654 

malignant  disease  of,  ii.  688 

morbid  sensibility  of,  ii.  668 

mortiflcation  of,  ii.  662 

neuralgia  of,  ii.  670 

paralysis  of,  ii.  672 
hysterical,  ii.  673 
senile,  ii.  672 
treatment  of,  ii.  678 

polyps  of,  ii.  686 

puncture  of,  ii.  680 

Inter-pubie  method  of,  ii.  681 
supra-pubic  method  of,  il.  681 
thi-on^  perineum,  ii.  681 
tl|rou{{h  rectum,  ii.  680 

rheumatism  of,  ii.  671 

rapture  of,  ii.  659 

steatomatuus  tumors  ol^  ii.  687  i 


Bladder^ 

sacculated,  ii.  665 

scirrhus  of^  ii.  688 

stone  in.     See  Stone  in  the  bladder. 

suppuration  of,  ii.  661 

sympathies  and  irritations  of,  i.  43 

tubercular  disease  of,  it  690 

ulceration  of,  ii.  662 

wounds  of,  ii.  657 
Blear  eye,  ii.  287 

Bleeding.     See  Bloodletting  and  Hemorrhage. 
Blennorrhagia,  ii.  818 
Blisters  as  local  antiphlogistic^,  i.  107 

permanent,  as  counter-irritants,  i.  460 
Blood,  abstraction  of,  i.  448.     See  Bloodletting. 

changes  of,  in  inflammation,  i.  73 

effusion  of,  into  chambers  of  eye,  ii.  236 
in  subconjunctival  areolar  tissue,  ii.  216 

extravasation  of,  a  cause  of  compression  of 
the  brain,  ii.  129 
after  bloodletting,  i.  454 

transfusion  of,  i.  457 
Bloodletting,  i.  448 

from  an  artery,  i.  457 

Arom  the  Jugular  vein,  i.  457 

general,  in  inflammation,  i.  84 

local,  in  inflammation,  i.  100 
Blood-poisoning,  i.  145 
Bloodvessels,  gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  935.     See 

Arteries  and  Veins. 
Bodies,  foreign.     Sre  Foreign  bodies. 

movable,  within  the  joints.     See  Movable 
bodies. 
Boil.  i.  558 
Bone,  abscess  of^  i.  799 

absorption  of,  after  fracture,  i.  882 

affections  of,  after  amputation,  i.  517 
amputation  in,  i.  501 

aneurismal  tumors  of,  i.  837 

atrophy  of,  i.  827 

bending  of,  i.  877 

cancer  of,  i.  844 

caries  of,  i.  800.     See  Caries. 

colloid  tumors  of,  i.  845 

cystic  disease  of,  i.  839 

decapitation  of,  i.  528 

diastasis  of,  i.  880 

diseases  of,  i.  790 

effects  of  aneurism  upon,  i.  681 

encephaloid  of,  i.  844 

endosteitis,  i.  793 

excision  of,  i.  528,  807 

exfoliation  of;  i.  811 

exostoses  of,  i.  831    . 

exsection  of,  i.  528,  807 

fibro-cartilaginous  tumors  of,  i.  836 

fissure  of,  i.  880 

fractures  of.  i.  851 

fVagility  of,  i.  825 

granulation  of,  i.  807 

gunshot  injuries  of,  ii.  938.     See  Gunshot 
wounds  of  bone. 

hematoid  tumors  of,  i.  839 

bydatic  tumors  of,  i.  84 1 

hypertrophy  of,  i.  796,  829 

inflammation  of,  i.  795 
in  children,  i.  798 

injuries  of,  i.  790 

melanosis  of,  i.  846 

mortification  of,  i.  808 

myeloid  tumors  of,  i.  843 

necrosis  of,  i.  808.     See  Necrosis. 

necrosis  of  stump  of,  i.  516 

neuralgia  of,  i.  849 

osteomyelitis  of,  i.  798 

osteophytes,  i.  820 

periostitis  of,  t.  791 

rachitis  of;  L  821 
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Bone- 
reparation  of,  i.  807 

soirrhus  of,  i.  846 

■enile  atrophy  of,  i.  828 

separation  of,  at  epiphysei,  i.  880 

feqaeater  of,  i.  811 

■ero-ejstic  tamors  of,  i.  839 

■oftening  of,  i.  818 

•upparation  of,  i.  798 

lyphilia  of,  i.  816,330,803 

ijphilitic  hypertrophy  of,  i.  318 
carles  of,  i.  318 
necrosis  of,  i.  318 
nodes  of,  1.  317 
osteophytes  of,  1.  319 

tubercular  disease  of,  i.  847. 

(amors,  benign,  of,  i.  831 
malignant,  of,  i.  844 

nlceration  of,  i.  800.     See  Caries. 
Bone  instruments,  i.  806,  817 

nippers,  i.  510 
Bones  and  their  appendages,  diseases,  Ac.  ot, 

i.  790 
Bonnet's  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia, 

ii.  513 
Bougie,  i.  427,  ii.  757 

graduated,  ii.  755 
Bowed  leg,  ii.  978 
Bowel,  lower.     See  Rectum. 
Bowels.     See  Intestines. 
Boseman's  suture,  ii.  890 
Brachial  artery,  aneurism  of,  i.  733 

double,  i.  759 

injury  of,  after  yenesection,  1.  456 

ligation  of,  i.  759 
Braohio-cephalic  artery,  ligation  of,  i.  746 
Brain,  abscess  of,  ii.  134 

compression  of,  ii.  127.    See  Compression  of 
the  brain. 

concussion  of,  ii.  121 

contusions  of,  ii.  153 

fungus  of,  ii.  158 

gunshot  wounds  of,  U.  156,  164 

hernia  of,  ii.  158 

inflammation  of,  ii.  125 

reooyery  after  bad  injuries  of;  ii.  156 

secondary  effects  of  injuries  of,  ii.  147 

sympathies  and  irritations  of^  1.  38 

syphilis  of,  i.  310 

traumatic  inflammation  of,  ii.  125 

wounds  of,  ii,  156 
Brain-bruise,  ii.  153 
Brasdor's  operation  for  aneurism,  i.  690 
Breast.     See  Mammary  gland  and  Chest. 
Bridle  stricture  of  the  urethra,  ii.  753 
Bromine  in  hospital  gangrene,  L  176 
Bronchial  hernia,  ii.  362 

tubes,  foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  870 
syphUis  of,  i.  313 
Bronchooele.    See  Goitre. 
Bronohotomy,  ii.  379 
Bubo,  i.  293,  ii.  822 

diagnosis  of,  i.  296 

from  direct  absorption,  i.  294 

gangrenous,  i.  296 

gonorrhceal,  ii.  822 

indolent,  i.  295 

phagedenic,  i.  296 

scrofulous,  i.  296 

suppurative,  i.  295 

treatment  of,  296 

ulcerated,  i.  295 

varieties  of,  i.  295 
Buion  d'nnble,  L  295 
Buchanan's  operation  of  lithotomy,  ii.  740 
Buck's  koifi»  forosdemaof  the  glottis,  ii.  355 
Buffer  accidents,  ii.  628 
BuSj  coat,  i.  74 


Bullet  forceps,  1.  376 
Bunion:,  ii.  962 
Bums,  i.  564 

and  scalds,  treatment  of,  i.  567. 

carbonate  of  lead  in,  i.  568 

cicatrices  of,  i.  570,  U.  947 

dermoplasty  after,  i.  570 

morbid  adhesions  of,  ii.  947 

of  the  larynx,  ii  356 

subnitrate  of  bismuth  in,  L  669 
Burses,  afiections  ol^  i.  602 

concretions  in,  L  605 

dropsy  of^  i.  604 

fibroid  bodies  in,  L  605 

inflammation  of,  i.  603 

of  the  ham,  ii.  986 

of  stump,  L  51C 

synovial,  of  neck,  ii.  396 
Bursitis,  acute,  i.  603 

chronic,  i.  603 
Button-hole  operation  for  striotare  of  uretlum, 

U.  762 
Button  suture,  ii.  890 
Butyroid  tumors  of  the  mammary  gU&d,  Li.  912 

Cjibabkah  section,  ii.  857 
Calcaneom,  dislocation  of,  ii.  86 

excision  of,  ii.  1009 

fractures  of;  1.  933 
Calcaneus,  ii.  968 

Calcareous  concretions  of  the  mammary  ^aad, 
iL909 

deposit  in  the  urine,  ii.  699 

transformation,  i.  198 

tumor,  i.  226 
Calculous  concretions  in  the  testicle,  iL  787 
in  the  tonsils,  ii.  493 
of  the  prepuce,  ii.  816 

formations  of  sublingual  gland,  iL  489 
Calculi,  nasal,  ii.  836 

of  the  scrotum,  ii.  802 

prostotic,  ii.  780 

renal,  ii.  651 

salivary,  u.  479 

urinary.    iSss  Stone  in  bladder. 
CaUus,  L  862 

brittleness  of,  i.  890 

definitive,  i.  863 

diseases  of;  i.  889 

exuberance  of,  i.  889 

permanent,  1.  863 

provisional,  i.  86S 

softening  of;  i.  890 

temporary,  i.  662 
Canals,   lachrymal,  affections  o^   IL   277.    See 

Lachrymal  canals. 
Cancer,  i.  237.    See  6oirrii«s,  Baoepbaloid,  Ac 

cells,  i.  238.  256 

ehimneymweepen*,  ii  804 

coUoid,  {.  250 

differential  diagnosis  of;  t  S66 

encephaloid,  i  243 

epithelial,  i.  248 

hereditary,  i.  254 

juice,  i.  240 

local  origin  of,  i.  263 

melanotic,  i.  252 

of  bone,  i.  844 

of  the  anus  and  reolUB,  ii.  &&§ 

of  the  breast,  ii.  915 

of  the  eyelids,  ii.  283 

of  the  froBla]  ainus,  Ii  130 

of  the  gnns,  ii.  463 

of  the  lip,  iL  466 

of  the  lymphatio  gaaglloM.  L  €33 

of  the  navel,  U.  644 

of  the  cssopbagus,  11.  690 
I         of  the  praia,  U.  All 
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Cancer — 

of  th«  pharynx,  ii.  500 
of  the  sorotuDi,  ii.  804 
of  tha  spermiitio  cord,  ii.  810 
of  the  sablingual  gland,  il.  480 
of  the  sabmaxillarj  gland,  ii.  478 
of  the  tongue,  ii.  468 
of  the  uterus,  ii.  853 
icirrhou!!,  i.  239 
treatment  of,  i.  267 
Oanula,  Bellooq'a,  ii.  333 
double,  i.  447 
for  polyps  of  nose,  ii.  341 
Caoutchouc  as  a  dressing,  i.  340 
Capillaries,  affections  of,  i.  782 
arterial  tumors  of,  i.  782 
enlargement  of,  i.  782 
state  of,  after  ligation,  i.  657 

in  inflammation,  i.  77 
tumors  of,  i.  789 
Carbuncle,  i.  559 

Carbunoular  inflammation  of  the  lipe,  ii.  454 
Carcinoma.     Se^  Cancer. 
Caries,  i.  800 

amputation  for,  i.  808 
causes  of,  i.  801 
diagnosis  of,  i.  804 
excision  of  bone  for,  i.  807 
from  gunshot  wounds,  i.  801 
morbid  anatomy  of,  i.  802 
of  the  foot.  ii.  1008 
of  the  jaw,  ii.  430 
of  the  orbit,  ii.  294 
of  the  skull,  ii.  148 
of  the  teeth,  ii.  442 

of  the  vertebrsB.     See  Tuberculosis  of  spine, 
operations  for,  i.  800 
prognosis  of,  i.  804 
symptoms  of,  i.  802 
syphilitic,  i.  318,  803 
treatment  of,  i.  804 
Carotid,  common,  aneurism  of,  1.  715.     See 
Aneurism, 
aneurismal  rarix  of,  i.  721 
ligation  of,  i.  747 

statistics  of;  i.  750 
external,  aneurism  of,  i.  721 

ligation  of,  i.  751 
internal,  aneurism  of,  1.  722,  723 
primitiTC,  ligation  of,  for  innominatal 
aneurism,  i.  712 
Carpal  bones,  dislocation  of,  ii.  60 
excision  of,  ii.  999 
fractures  of,  i.  915 
gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  940 
Carpo-metacarpal  joints,  dislocations  of,  ii.  60 
Carte's  compressor,  i.  751 
Cartilages,  interarticnlar,  i.  997 

semilunar,  dislocations  of,  ii.  97 
Cartilaginous  degeneration  of  the  testicle,  ii.  787 

tumors,  i.  224 
Castration,  ii.  790 
CaUract,  ii.  237 

after-treatment  of,  ii.  251 
catoptric  test  in  diagnosis  of,  ii.  241 
.  causes  of,  ii.  237 
couching  of,  ii.  246 
depression  of,  ii.  246 
diagnosis  of;  from  glaucoma  and  amaurosis, 

ii.  241 
displacement  of  the  lens  in,  ii.  246 
division  of  lens  in,  ii.  244 
drilling  of  the  lens  in,  ii.  246 
extraction  of  the  lens  in,  ii.  247 
false,  ii.  242 
lamellar,  ii.  239 

linear  extraction  of  lens  In,  il.  250 
operations  for,  ii.  243 


Cataract- 
pathology  of,  ii.  239 
reclination  of  the  lens  in,  ii.  247 

symptoms  of,  ii.  240 
treatment  of;  ii.  243 

varieties  of,  ii.  237 
Catarrh  of  the  bladder,  ii.  664 
Cathartics  as  antiphlogistics,  i.  87 
Catheter,  female,  ii.  885 

male,  it  678 

mode  of  retaining  in  the  bladder,  ii.  679 

Sims's,  ii.  896 
Catheterism  or  catheterization,  ii.  678 

in  the  female,  ii.  885 

of  the  Eustachian  tube,  iL  323 
Catlin,  i.  510 

Catoptric  test  for  cataract,  ii.  241 
Cauliflower  excrescence  of  the  uterus,  ii.  855 
Cauterisation  of  the  air-passages,  ii.  350 

in  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  iL 
760 

of  the  prostate  gland,  ii.  775 
Cautery,  actual,  as  an  escharotic,  1.  464 

as  a  counter-irritant,  i.  462 

as  a  hemostatic,  i.  651 

gaWanic,  i.  464 

In  coxalgia,  i.  1022 
Cells,  mastoid,  affections  of,  it  327 
Cellular  cysticeroe  in  the  eye,  ii.  217,  284 

tissue,  syphilis  of,  i.  316 

transformation,  i.  198 
CelluUtu,  pelvic,  ii.  901 
Cellulo-adipose  tissue,  diseases  of,  i.  545 
Cerebral  nerves,  injuries  of.  ii.  164 
Ceruminous  glands,  inflammation  of,  ii.  311 
Cervical  adenitis,  i.  305 

muscles,  paralysis  of,  ii.  389 

nerves,  wounds  of,  ii.  385 
Chalk  and  gum  bandage,  i.  891 
Chalk-stones,  i.  1001 
Chambers  of  the  eye,  diseases  of,  il.  236 

dropsy  of,  ii.  236 

effusion  of  blood  into,  ii.  236 

hydatid  of,  ii.  236 
Chancre,  i.  276 

abortive  treatment  of,  l.  284 

complications  of,  i.  290 

constitutional  treatment  of,  i.  236 

diagnosis  of,  i.  282 

diphtheritic,  i.  282 

escharotics  in,  i.  284 

gangrene  as  a  consequence  of,  i.  281 
treatment  of.  i.  287 

Hunterian,  i.  276 

indolent,  i.  288 

indurated,  i.  276,  278 

infecting,  i.  276 

in  the  female,  i.  292 

local  treatment  of,  i.  284 

mercurials  in,  i.  288 

non-indurated,  i.  279 

of  the  anus,  i.  293 

of  the  fingers,  i.  292 

of  the  lips,  i.  202 

of  the  tongue,  i.  293 

of  the  urethra,  i.  290 

|>hagedenic,  i.  281 

treatment  of,  i.  287 

serpiginous,  i.  28] 

sloughing,  i.  281 

soft,  i.  279 

treatment  of,  i.  284 

varieties  of,  i.  277 
Changes,  textural,  i.  195 
Charbon,  i.  404 
Cheek,  fissure  of.  il.  464 

operaitions  on.  ii.  436 
Cheiloplasty,  ii.  464 
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CoQJonotfTitifl — 

of  infancy,  ii.  207 

poralent,  ii.  207 

treatment  of  Tarions  forms  of,  ii.  210 
OontrMotion,  i.  204 

from  effudive  inflammation,  i.  204 

from  meohanioal  comprawion,  i.  205 

of  the  fingers,  ii.  945 

of  the  iiund,  ii.  947 

of  tlie  mouth,  ii.  404 

of  the  mosolee.  i   595 
Contused  wounds,  i.  355 
Contusions,  i.  357 

gunshot.     iSe«  Gunshot  wounds. 

of  the  abdominal  walls,  ii.  629 

of  the  brain,  ii.  153 

of  the  faee,  ii.  193 

of  the  heart,  ii.  410 

of  the  kidney,  ii.  048 

of  the  larynx,  ii.  385 

of  the  nerves,  i.  608 

of  the  peritoneum,  ii.  028 

of  the  scalp,  ii.  117 

of  the  spermatic  cord,  ii.  805 

of  the  trachea,  ii.  385 

secondary  effects  of,  i.  383 
Coraeoid  process,  fracture  of,  i.  904 
Cord,  spermatic,  affections  of,  ii.  805.   See  Sperm 
atio  oord. 

spinal.     See  Spinal  cord. 
Cornea,  abscess  of,  ii.  220 

diseases  and  injuries  of,  ii.  217 

fatty  degeneration  of.  ii.  224 

foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  218 

gangrene  of,  ii.  220 

Sunshot  wound  of,  ii.  218 
ypertrophy  of,  ii.  224 
inflammation  of,  ii.  218 
knife,  ii.  248 

curved,  ii  250 
opacity  of,  ii.  222 

section  of,  for  cataract,  ii.  248,  249 
staphyloma  of,  ii.  223 
suppuration  of,  ii.  220 
syphUis  of,  ii.  219 
ulceration  of,  ii.  221 
wounds  of,  ii.  217 
Comeitis,  ii.  218 

syphilitic,  ii.  219 
Corns,  ii.  901 

Coronoid  process,  fractures  of,  i.  919 
Corrigan's  button  cautery,  i.  460 
Costal  cartilages,  dislocations  of,  ii.  54 

fractures  of,  i.  908. 
Counter-irritation,  i.  459 
by  actual  cautery,  i.  462 
acupuneturation,  i.  463 
blisters,  i.  460 
dry  cupping,  i.  460 
electro- pnnoturation,  i.  464 
^alrano-cauterisation,  i.  464 
issue,  i.  461 
knife,  i.  461 
moxa,  i.  462 
rubefacients,  i.  460 
seton,  i.  460 
Vienna  paste,  {.  462 
Counter-irritants  as  local  antiphlogistios,  i.  107 
Coxalgia,  L  1022 
Cranial  bones,  diseases  of,  ii.  147 
Craniomeningooele.  ii.  120 
Cranium,     m  Skull  and  Head. 
Crepitation  after  fracture,  i.  857 
Croup,  lalse  membrane  of,  ii.  353 

tracheotomy  in,  ii.  353 
Crushing,  i.  447 
forceps,  ii.  710 
of  the  prostate  gland,  U.  775 


Crushing — 

for  stone  in  the  bladder,  it.  71 T 
in  the  female,  ii.  745 
Crypti,  mucous,  of  the  vulva,  inflammation  of,  ii. 

879 
Crystalline  lens,  diseases  and  injuries  of,  ii.  252. 

See  Lens,  crystalline. 
Cuboid  bone,  dislocation  of,  ii.  86 

excision  of,  ii.  1011 
Cuneiform  bone  of  foot,  dislocation  of,  ii.  85 
excision  of,  ii.  1008 
of  wrist,  dislocations  of,  ii.  61 
Cupping,  i.  450 

dry,  as  a  counter-irritant,  i.  460 
Curette,  ii.  306 
Curvature,  lateral,  of  the  spine,  ii.  171 

of  the  septum  of  the  nose,  ii.  336 
posterior,  of  the  spine,  ii.  179 
CaUneous  diseases,  syphilitic,  i.  300 

transformation,  i.  198 
CuUing  pliers,  i.  531 
Cyst,  i.  229.     See  Cystic  tumors, 
multilooolar,  i.  230 
proliferous,  i.  230 
Cystic  disease  of  bone,  I.  839 
of  the  breast,  ii.  909 
of  the  jaw,  ii.  432 
of  the  prosUte  gland,  ii.  780 
of  the  testicle,  ii.  787 
of  the  tongue,  ii.  470 
sarodma,  ii.  787 
tumors,  i.  231 

of  the  abdominal  walls,  ii.  636 
of  the  larynx,  ii.  360 
of  the  mu8cle8.  i.  597 
of  the  navel,  ii.  644 
of  the  scalp,  ii.  120 
of  the  scrotum,  ii.  801 
of  the  submaxillary  gland,  ii.  478 
of  the  tendons,  i.  600 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  ii.  390 
of  the  vagina,  Ii.  877 
Cysiiceroe,  cellular,  in  the  anterior  chambor  of 
eye,  ii.  236 
of  the  subconjunctival  areolar  tissue,  ii.  284 
Cystine  deposit  in  urine,  ii.  700 

calculus,  ii.  706 
Cystitis,  ii.  659 

after  lithotomy,  ii.  732 
gonorrhaeal,  ii.  822 
Cystooele,  ii.  691 

vaginal,  ii.  876 
Cystorrhoea,  ii.  664 
Cyst,  serous.    See  Serous  cysts. 

Dacbtadbhitis,  ii.  275 
Dacryocystitis,  acute,  ii.  278 

chronic,  ii.  279 
Dead  bodies,  poisoned  wounds  from,  f.  400 
Deafness,  artificial  drum  for,  ii.  322 

causes  of,  ii.  320 

from  disease  of  the  tympanum,  ii.  320 

from  occlusion  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  11.  326 

nervous,  ii.  318 
Decapitation  of  bone,  i.  528 
Deficiency  of  parts,  i.  208 

the  fingers,  ii.  944 
Defofmity  of  fingers,  jaw,  Ac.     See  Fingers,  Jaw, 

Ac. 
Degeneration,  atheromatous,  of  arteries,  i.  064 

cartilaginous,  of  the  testicle,  ii.  787 

earthy,  of  arteries,  i.  663 

fatty,  of  arteries,  i.  664 

fibrous,  of  the  testicle,  ii.  786 

of  the  cornea,  ii.  224 
Delirium,  nervous,  i.  412 

traumatic,  i.  412 
Delitescence  in  inflammation,  i.  1 13 
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Denial  affeotlons.     Ses  Teeth. 
Dentition,  ii.  439 

Denuding  process  in  the  teeth,  ii.  442 
Deposits,  urinary.     See  Urinary  deposits. 
Depressants  as  antiphlogietio9,  i.  93 
Depression  of  oranial  bones,  ii.  133,  145 

a  cause  of  compression  of  brain,  ii.  133 
of  cataract,  ii.  246 
Dermoplasty,  i.  570 

Destruotires  as  local  antiphlogistiop,  i.  106 
Dextrine  bandage  in  fractures,  i.  871 
Diagnosis,  general,  i.  415 
Diaphragm,  laceration  of,  ii.  417 

wounds  of,  ii.  417 
Diaphragmatic  hernia,  ii.  560 
Diaphoretics,  as  antiphlogistios,  i.  94 
Diastasis,  i.  880 
Diathesis,  anenrismal,  i.  670 
hemorrhagic,  i.  654,  658 
strumous,  i.  268 
Digital  compression  in  treatment  of  aneurism;  i. 
695 
phalanges,  excision  of,  ii.  999 
Digitalis  as  an  antiphlogistic,  i.  94 
Diphtheria,  tracheotomy  in,  ii.  353 
Diphtheritic  chancre,  i.  282 
condition  of  wounds,  i.  346 
oonjunotiTitis,  ii.  206 
inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  ii.  496 
of  the  tongne,  ii.  467 
Diploe,  injuries  of,  ii.  149 
Discharges,  examination  of,  in  general  diagnosis, 

i.  430 
Discoloration,  inflammatory,  i.  61 
Dislocations,  ii.  19 

after-treatment  of,  ii.  34 
amputation  in,  i.  497,  ii.  37 
onuses  of,  ii.  21 
chronic,  ii.  38 

reduction  of,  ii.  39 
complicated,  ii.  35 
congenital,  ii.  40 
causes  of,  ii.  41 
morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  41 
of  hip,  elbow,  Ac.    See  Dislocations  of 

hip,  elbow,  Ac. 
treatment  of,  ii.  42 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  25 
divisions  of,  ii.  19 
excision  in,  ii.  37 
from  disease,  it.  23 
from  gunshot  wounds,  ii.  86 
morbid  anatomy  of^  ii.  27 
neglected,  ii.  38 
of  the  ankle,  ii.  88 
backwards,  ii.  69 
compound,  ii.  91 
forwards,  ii.  89 
inwards,  ii.  89 
outwards,  ii.  90 
upwards,  ii.  90 
of  the  astragalus,  ii.  86 
of  the  calcanenm,  ii.  86 
of  the  carpal  bones,  ii.  60 
of  the  carpo-metacarpal  joints,  ii.  60 
of  the  claricle,  ii.  46 
congenital,  ii.  50 
double,  ii.  49 
infra-acromial,  ii  49 
infra-ooracoid,  ii.  49 
sternal  extremity,  ii.  46 
backwards,  ii.  47 
forwards,  ii.  46 
upwards,  ii  47 
scapular  extremity,  ii.  48 
downwards,  ii.  49 
forwards  and  downwards,  U.  49 
upwards,  ii.  48 


Dislocations — 

of  the  coccyx,  ii.  56 

of  the  costal  cartilages,  ii.  54 

of  the  crystalline  lens,  iL  253 

of  the  cuboid,  ii.  66 

of  the  cuneiform  bones,  ii.  61,  85 

of  the  elbow,  ii.  66.      S*<€  Dulocations  of 

radius  and  ulna  at  elbow, 
of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  ii.  50 
of  the  fingers,  ii.  59 
of  the  foot,  ii.  84 
of  the  great  toe,  ii.  84 
of  the  hand,  ii.  66 
of  the  hip-joint,  ii.  98 

anoinalous,  ii.  110 

chronic,  ii.  112 

congenital,  ii.  114 

Smeral  diagnosv  of,  iL  107 
iac,  ii.  100 

pubic,  ii.  106 

reduction  of,  ii.  107,  110 

sciatic,  ii.  103 

thyroid,  it  105 
of  the  humerus.     iSm  Dislocations   of  the 
shoulder,  and  Dislueations    of   Um 
elbow, 
of  the  hyoid  bone,  ii.  41 
of  the  jaw,  u.  43 
of  the  knee,  ii.  94 

backwards,  ii.  96 

complicated,  ii.  97 

congenital,  ii.  97 

forwards,  ii.  94 

inwards,  ii.  96 

lateral,  ii.  96 

outwards,  ii.  96 
of  the  lower  jaw,  ii.  4S 

congenital,  iL  44 

reduction  of,  ii.  44 

subluxation  of,  ii.  45 

unilateral  displacement  of.  ii.  45 
of  the  metacarpo-pbalangea)  joint*,  iL  69 
of  the  metatarsal  nones,  it  85 
of  the  metatarso-pbalangeal  joints,  iL  84 
of  the  OS  magnum,  ii.  61 
of  the  patella,  ii.  92 

congenital,  ii.  94 

inwards,  ii.  93 

outwards,  il.  92 

upwards,  ii.  94 

TerUcally.  ii.  93 
of  the  pelris,  ii.  55 

at  symphysis  pubis,  ii.  66 

coccyx,  ii.  56 

sacro-Uiac,  ii.  56 
of  the  phalangeal  joints,  it  84 
of  the  pisiform  bone,  ii.  61 
of  the  radio-nlnar  jointa,  ii.  63 

inforior  radio-alnar  joint,  ii.  63 

superior  radio-nlnar  joint,  ii.  A4 
partial  traumatic  form  of,  ii.  €6 
subluxation  of,  ii.  65 
of  the  radius  and  ulna,  at  the  elbow,  ii.  M 

backwards,  ii.  66 

compound,  it.  72 

congenita),  ii.  72 

forwards,  ii.  69 

in  opposite  directions,  U.  71 

inwards,  ii.  70 

lateral,  ii.  70 

outwards,  ii.  70 
of  the  ribs,  ii  54 
of  the  scai^oid,  ii.  86 
of  the  scapula,  ii.  60 
of  the  semilunar  oartil^es,  Ii  97 
of  the  shoulder,  ii.  73 

accidenu  o^  ii.  81 

after-trealoieDt  oi;  U.  81 
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Difllooations  of  the  shoulder— 

aDomaloUi),  ii.  79 

axillary,  ii.  73 

chronic,  ii.  81 

CI  implicated,  ii.  79 

oongeniUl,  ii.  83 

doable,  ii.  80 

general  diagnosis  of,  ii.  78 

reduction  of,  ii.  77 

scapular,  ii.  77 

subacromial,  ii.  83 

suhcoraooid,  ii.  79 

subscapular,  ii.  80 

thoracic,  ii.  70 
of  the  spine,  ii.  51 

atlo-axoid,  ii.  53 

occipito-atloid,  ii.  53 

reduction  of,  ii.  52 

subluxation  of,  ii.  54 
of  the  sternum,  ii.  60 
of  the  tarsal  bones,  ii.  80 
of  the  tarsal  joints,  ii.  85 
of  the  teeth,  ii.  441 
of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  ii.  84 
of  the  tendons,  i.  600 

of  the  thigh.     Ses  Dislocations  of  the  hip- 
joint, 
of  the  thumb,  ii.  56 

reduction  of,  ii.  57 
of  the  tibia.     Sre  Dislocations  of  the  knee 

and  nnkle. 
of  the  tibio-fibular  joints,  ii.  91 

subluxation  of,  ii.  92 
of  the  trapesio-metacarpal  joint,  ii.  58 
of  the  ulna.  ii.  145 
of  the  wrist,  ii.  61 

backwards,  ii.  62 

congenital,  ii.  63 

forwards,  ii.  62 
prognosis  of,  ii.  28 
reduction  of,  ii.  28 
resection  in,  ii.  37 
simple,  ii.  23 
symptoms  of,  ii.  23 
tenotomy  in,  ii.  34 
treatment  of,  ii   28 
Displacement  of  the  ball  of  the  eye.  ii.  203 

of  the  crystalline  lens  in  cataract,  ii.  246 
Displacements,  congenital,  i.  209 
Dissecting  aneurism,  i.  665 
Dissection  wounds,  i.  400 
Diuretics,  as  antiphlogiftics,  i.  95 
Direrticular  hernia,  ii.  561 
Diverticulum  of  the  bowel,  ii.  561 
Dorsal  urtery,  ligation  of,  i.  770 
Drainage  tubes,  i.  467 
Drei>sings,  i.  466 

appliances  used  in,  i.  466 

drainage  tubes,  i.  467 

dressing -forceps,  i.  406 

lint,  i.  406 

perforated  muslin,  i.  467 

poultices,  i.  467 

scissors,  i.  466 

sponges,  i   466 

spongio-piline,  i.  467 

unguents,  i.  468 
of  ulcers,  i    189 
of  wounds,  i.  339 
Drilling  the  lens  for  catnroct,  ii.  246 
Dropsy,  abdominal,  ii.  637 

of  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  ii.  420 
of  the  eye,  ii.  236 
of  the  joints,  i.  994 

injections  in.  i.  997 

subcutaneous  puncture  in,  i.  997 

treatment  of,  t.  996 
of  the  kidneys,  ii.  652 
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Dropsy — 

of  the  synorial  ban»as,  1.  604 

of  the  upper  jaw,  ii.  420 

of  the  uterus,  ii.  848 
Duct,  nasal  affections  of,  ii.  278-281 

of  Steno,  affections  of,  ii.  470 
earthy  concretions  of,  ii.  476 
flstnle  of,  ii.  477 
Dysmenorrhcea,  ii.  845 
DysmenorrhcBal  membrane,  ii.  846 

Ear,  diseases  of,  ii.  298 
examination  of,  ii.  298 
external,  affections  ot  the,  ii.  301 
chalky  concretions  of  the,  ii.  302 
erysipelatous  induration  of,  ii.  302 
fibrous  tumor  of  the,  ii.  302 
fissure  of,  ii.  302 
malformations  of  the,  ii.  301 
wounds  of  the,  ii.  302 
internal,  diseases  of  the,  ii.  318 
instruments  for  the,  ii.  208 
speculum  for  examining  the,  ii.  298 
syphilis  of,  i.  314 
syringes  for  the,  ii.  300 
Sm  alto  Auditory  tube,  Tympanum,  Ao. 
Earache,  ii.  329 
Earthy  concretions  of  the  duct  of  Steno,  ii.  476 

of  the  scrotum,  ii.  802 
Earthy  degeneration  of  arteries,  i   663 

of  lymphatic  ganglions,  i.  034 
Ear-wax,  ii.  305 
Ecohymosis,  i.  357 
Echinococci,  i.  231 

Kcraseur,  i.  447 

in  ablation  of  the  tongue,  ii.  472 

in  the  treatment  of  internal  piles,  ii.  584 

laryngeal,  ii.  359 
Ectropion,  ii.  285 

operations  for,  ii.  286 
Eosema  of  the  anus,  ii.  593 

of  the  eyelids,  ii.  287 

of  the  Yulva.  ii.  879 
Eiloid  tumor,  i.  587 
Elbow,  affections  of,  ii.  953 

amputations  at  the,  ii.  1078 

anchylosis  of,  ii.  953 

bursitis  of,  ii.  953 

colliers',  i.  603 

complicated  fracture  of  the,  i.  929 

dislocations  of  the,  ii.  66 

excision  of  the,  ii.  1002 

miners',  i.  603 

tuberculosis  of,  i.  1019 
Eleetro-pnnoturation,  as  a  counter-irritant,  i. 
464 

in  hydrocele,  ii.  797 
Elephantiasis,  i.  580 

amputation  in,  i.  583 

ligation  of  the  principal  artery  in,  i.  582 

morbid  anatomy  of,  i.  581 

of  the  prepuce. ii.  817 

of  the  scrotum,  ii  802 

treatment  of,  i.  582 
Blerator  for  extracting  teeth,  ii.  449 
Elkoplasty,  i.  189 

Emboli,  as  a  cause  of  mortification,  i.  158 
Embolism,  i.  158 
Emetics,  as  antiphlogistics,  i.  92 
Emphysema  of  the  trunk,  ii.  409 

after  wounds,  i.  338 

of  the  lids,  ii.  282 
Eroprostbotonos,  i.  609 
Empyema,  ii.  410 
Enoanthis,  ii.  216 
Eucephaloid,  i.  243 

differential  diagnosis  of,  i.  255 

hematoid,  i.  243,  246 
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Bnoephaloid— 

of  the  an  tram  of  Highmore,  ti.  423 

of  the  bladder,  ii.  689 

of  the  bones,  i.  844 

of  the  eye,  ii.  271 

of  the  frontal  sinns,  ii.  330 

of  the  groin,  ii.  993 

of  the  kidney,  ii.  663 

of  the  lower  jaw,  ii.  434 

of  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  i.  633 

of  the  mammary  gland,  ii.  918 

of  the  mosoles,  i.  598 

of  the  nose,  ii.  343 

of  the  nymphas,  ii.  882 

of  the  ovary,  ii.  861 

of  the  prostate  gland,  ii.  779 

of  the  scrotam,  ii.  804 

of  the  testicle,  ii.  789 

of  the  upper  jaw,  ii.  423 

of  the  uterus,  ii.  854 
Enchondroma,  i.  224,  836  / 

Encysted  calculi,  ii.  729 

hydrocele,  ii.  798 

of  the  cord,  ii.  805 
congenital,  ii.  805 
diffused,  ii.  806 

tumors,  i.  229 

of  the  lachrymal  gland,  ii.  276 
of  the  lip,  ii.  455 
of  the  neck,  ii.  396 
of  the  nymphsD,  ii.  882 
of  the  spermatic  cord,  ii.  809 
of  the  upper  jaw,  ii.  426 
Endo^itis,  i.  793 
Enemata,  administration  of,  ii.  563 
Enlargement,  chronic.     See  Hypertrophy. 

inflammatory,  of  the  gums,  ii.  452 

of  the  lachrymal  gland,  ii.  276 

of  the  prepuce,  ii.  816 

varicose,  of  arteries,  i.  666 
Ensifurm  cartilage,  dislocation  of,  ii.  50 
Enterocele,  ii.  507 
Entero-epiplocele,  ii.  507 
Enterotome,  Dupuytren's,  ii.  641 

Qross's,  ii.  642 
Enterotomy,  ii.  611 
Entropion,  ii.  284 

operation  for,  ii.  285 
Enucleation,  i.  446 
Epicanthis,  ii.  289 
Epididymitis,  gonorrhoea!,  ii.  822 
Epigastric  artery,  ligation  of,  i.  766 

hernia,  ii.  559 
Epiglottis,  ulceration  of,  ii.  357 
Epilepsy  trephining  in,  ii.  152 
Epiplocele,  ii.  507 
Episiorraphy,  ii.  840 
Epispadias,  ii.  747 
Epistazis,  ii.  332 
Epithelial  cancer,  i.  248 
Epithelioma,  i.  248 

of  the  face,  ii.  196 

of  the  lip.  ii.  456 
Epulis,  ii.  431 
Equinia,  i.  396 
Equinus,  ii.  968 
Erectile  tumors,  i.  786 

of  the  bladder,  ii.  687 

of  the  tongue,  ii.  469 
Erections,  morbid,  of  the  penis,  ii.  811 
Ergot,  a  cause  of  chronic  gangrene,  i.  167 
Ergotism,  i.  167 
Eruptions.  See  Skin. 
Erysipelas,  i.  545 

after  gunshot  wounds,  i.  556 

causes  of,  l.  547 

constitutional  treatment  of,  i.  551 

oontagioninesa  of^  L  546 


; ". 


Erysipelas — 

diagnosis  of,  i.  550 
epidemfc,  i   546,  550 
erratic,  i.  549 
local  treatment  of,  i.  554 
cedematous,  i.  548 
of  the  auditory  tube.  ii.  310  . 
of  the  external  ear,  ii.  302 
of  the  vulva,  ii.  879 
pathology  of,  i.  550 
phlegmonoua,  i.  548 
prognosis  of,  i.  551 
simple,  i.  548 
symptoms  of,  i.  550 
varieties  of,  1.  548 
Erythema,  syphilitic,  i.  306 
Escharotics,  i.  464 

acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  i.  465 
actual  cautery,  i.  464 
bichloride  of  mercury,  i.  465 
cauftio  potassa,  i.  465 
chloride  of  cine,  i.  465 
chromic  acid,  i.  466 
Manec's  paste,  i.  465 
mineral  acids,  i.  465 
Vienna  paste,  i.  465 
Ether,  inhalation  of.  i.  540 

mixture  of,  with  chloroform,  i.  541 
Eustachian  tube,  catheteri^m  of.  ii.  3S3 
congenital  occlusion  ot,  ii.  322 
diseases  of,  ii.  322 
inflammation  of,  ii.  322 
mechanical  obitrnction  of,  ii.  323 
stricture  of,  ii.  323 
ulceration  of,  ii.  322 
Everoion  of  the  lids,  ii.  285 

of  the  mucous  membrnne  of  the  lip.  iL  459 
Examination  of  the  anus,  eye,  Ac.     S^^  Aoas 
Eye,  Ac. 
of  different  organs,  as  a  means  nf  graetal 

diagnosis,  i.  418 
of  discharges,  as  a  means  of  general  d  ia^ock, 

i.  430 
of  the  patient,  i.  416 
Exanthem,  syphilitic,  i.  301 
Excision,  i.  528 

after  wounds,  i.  383 

in  caries,  i.  807 

in  dislocations,  ii.  37 

in  ununited  fracture,  i.  885 

of  the  ankle-joint,  ii.  lOll 

of  the  astragalus,  ii.  1009 

of  the  bones  and  joinU,  i.  528.  ii.  995 

dressing  in,  i.  532 

incisions  in,  t.  531 

instruments  for,  i.  530 

position  of  the  patient  in.  i.  531 

removal  of  bone  in.  i.  532 

sources  of  danger  after,  i-  533 

statistics  of,  i   533 
of  the  bones  of  the  fV>ot,  ii.  1007 

of  the  forearm,  il.  1000 

of  the  hand.  ii.  999 

of  the  inferior  extremity,  ii.  IMT 

of  the  leg,  il.  1017 

of  the  iuperior  extremity,  ii.  99iS 

of  the  tnink.  ii.  995 
of  the  breast,  ii.  926 
of  the  caleaneum,  ii.  1009 
of  the  carpal  bones,  il.  999 
of  the  clavicle,  ii.  995 
of  the  enboid  bone,  ii.  1011 
of  the  cuneiform  bone  nf  font.  U.  1098 
of  the  digital  phalangee,  ii.  999 
of  the  elbow.joinl,  iu  1002 
of  the  femur.  Ii.  1029 
of  the  fibula,  ii.  1017 
of  the  gangltoo  of  Meekel,  i.  ftlS 
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Exoision — 

ot*  the  great  trochanter,  ii.  1021 

of  the  hip.joint,  ii.  1018 

of  the  humerus,  ii.  1004 

of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerye,  for  neural' 

gia,  i.  622 
of  the  knee-joint,  ii.  1012 
of  the  lower  jaw,  ii.  437    ^ 
of  the  metacarpal  bones,  ii.  999 
of  the  naricular  bone,  ii.  1011 
of  the  olecranon,  ii.  1002 
of  the  parotid  gland,  ii.  775 
of  the  patella,  ii.  1017 
of  the  pelrio  bones,  ii.  998 
of  the  phalanges,  ii.  999 
of  the  prostate  gland,  ii.  775 
of  the  radius,  ii.  1000 
of  the  ribs,  ii.  997 
of  the  scapula,  il.  990 
of  the  shoulder-Joint,  ii.  1005 
of  the  spleen,  ii.  628 
of  the  sternum,  ii.  998 
of  the  superior  roaxillarj  nenre,  i.  022 
of  the  Ursal  bones,  ii.  1008 
of  the  thumb,  ii.  999 
of  the  tongue,  ii.  472 
of  the  tonsils,  ii.  492 
of  the  ulna,  ii.  1000 
of  the  upper  Jaw,  ii.  426 
of  the  uvula,  ii.  494 
of  the  wrist  joint,  ii.  999 
of  tumors,  i.  235 
Excrescences,  vascular,  of  the  female  urethra,  ii. 
884 
warty,  of  the  larjnx,  ii.  359 
of  the  prepuce,  ii.  814 
of  the  tongue,  ii.  469 
within  the  vulva,  ii.  880 
Exfoliation,  i.  811 
Exopbthalmoe,  ii.  203 
Exostosis,  i.  226,  831 

of  the  great  toe,  ii.  965 
of  the  lower  Jaw,  ii.  431 
of  the  skull,  ii.  147 
of  the  teeth,  ii.  445 
of  the  upper  jnw,  ii.  425 
treatment  of,  i.  836 
Exploring  needle,  i.  428 
£.K4ection  of  bone,  i.  528,  807.    See  Excision. 
K.Yternal  characters,  as  means  of  diagnosis,  i.  424 
Extirpation  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  ii.  274 
of  the  lachrymal  gland,  ii.  276 
of  the  parotid  gland,  ii.  474 
of  the  submaxillary  glond,  ii.  477 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  ii.  394 
of  the  tongue,  Ti.  471 
Extra-artioular  anchylosis,  i.  1046 

capsular  fracture  of  neek  of  femur,  i.  974 
Extraction  of  calculi  through  the   urethra,  ii. 
715 
difficulties  in.  ii.  729 
of  cataract,  ii.  247 
of  the  teeth,  ii.  447 
Extravasation  of  blood  after  venesection,  i   454 
of  fecal  matter  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  ii. 
602 
Extramities,  affections  of,  ii.  934 
gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  934 
onyxitis,  ii.  942 
Extrophy  of  the  bladder,  ii.  654.     See  Bladder, 

extrophy  of. 
Exudation,  fibrinous,  i.  117 
Eye,  artificial,  ii.  274 

ball  of.  displacement  of,  ii.  203 
bandage  lur,  ofter  operations,  ii.  200 
chambers  of,  diseases  of,  ii.  236 
diseases  and  injuries  of,  ii.  197 
dropsy  off  ii.  236 


Eye— 

eneephaloid  of,  ii.  271 

extirpation  of  globe  of,  ii.  274 

foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  201 

gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  202 

hyperemia  of,  ii.  198 

immobility  of,  ii.  270 

lachrymal  apparatus,  diseases  and  injuriat 
of,  ii.  275 

malignant  diseases  of,  ii.  270 

melanosis  of,  ii.  272 

mode  of  examining  the,  it.  197 

neuralgia  of,  ii.  267 

ocular  inspection  of,  ii.  199 

ophthalmoscopic  examinations  of,  ii.  197 

oscillation  of.  ii.  269 

strumous  diseases  of,  ii.  261 

sympathies  and  irritations  of,  i.  45 

syphilis  of,  i.  313 
in  infant,  i.  334 
Eyebrows,  wounds  of,  ii.  282 
Eyelashes,  inversion  of,  ii.  286 
Eyelids.     Se>f  Lids. 


Facb,  contusions  of,  il.  193 

f;unshot  wounds  of,  ii.  193 
iguries  and  diseases  of,  ii.  192 
malignant  disease  of,  ii.  196 
tumors  of,  ii.  194 
wounds  of,  ii.  192 
Facial  artery,  ligation  of,  i.  752 

neuralgia,  i.  622 
Fallopian  tube,  diseases  of,  ii.  872 

dropsy  of,  ii.  872 
False  membrane  of  croup,  ii.  353 

passages  of  the  urethra,  ii.  767 
Farcy,  i.  396 
Farsightedness,  ii.  270 
Fatty  degeneration  of  arteries,  i.  664 
of  the  cornea,  ii.  224 
transformation,  i.  199 
of  muscles,  i.  595 
tumors,  i.  216 

of  the  abdominal  walls,  ii.  635 

of  the  back,  ii.  190 

of  the  bladder,  ii.  087 

of  the  lids,  ii.  283 

of  the  mamma,  ii.  914 

of  the  neck.  ii.  397 

of  the  scrotum,  ii.  802 

of  the  spermatic  cord,  ii.  809 

of  the  subconjunctival  areolar  tissue,  ii. 

217 
of  the  testicle,  ii.  788 
of  the  tongue,  ii.  470 
Fauces,  bounds  of,  ii.  885     •  '**-'•     '^ 

Fecal  matter,  extravasation  of,  into  the  peritoneal 

cavity,  ii.  602 
Feces,  hardened,  obstructing  the  rectum,  ii.  565 
Felon,  ii.  948 

Femoral  artery,  aneurism  of,  i.  740 
aneurlsmal  varix  of,  i.  742 
compression  of,  i.  768 
ligation  of,  i.  766 

for  elephantiasis,  i.  582 
varicose  aneurism  of,  i.  742 
deep,  ligation  of,  i.  768 
hernia,  ii.  549.     See  Hernia,  femoral. 
Femoro-cozalgia,  i.  1022 
Femur,  dislocations  of.  at  hip.  ii.  98 

fractures  of,  i.  949.     *Sw  Fractures  of  the 
femur. 
Fever,  hectic,  in  inflammation,  i.  152 
inflammatory,  i.  72 
irritative,  in  inflammation,  i.  73 
surgical,  i.  482 
pyphilitio.  i.  300 
traumatic,  after  operation,  i.  482 
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Fever,  tranmatio — 

from  amputation,  i.  518 
typhoid,  in  inflammation,  i.  72 
Fibrin,  i.  118 

of  inflammatory  blood,  i.  74 
Fibrinous  calculus,  ii.  707 

concretions  in  aneurbm,  i.  674 
exudation,  i.  117 
Fibroid  bodies  of  synovial  burses,  i.  605,  1002 

recurring  tumor,  i.  223 
Fibro-oartilaginous  tumors  of  bone,  i.  836 
of  scrotum,  i.  802 
of  thyroid  gland,  ii.  391 
Fibro-oystic  tumor  of  the  nates,  ii.  988 
plastic  tumor,  i.  223 

of  lymphatic  ganglions,  i.  635 
of  the  abdominal  walls,  ii.  635 
Fibrous  degeneration  of  the  testicle,  ii.  786 
polyp,  i.  233 

of  the  nose,  ii.  338 
transformation,  i.  198 
of  arteries,  i.  663 
of  the  septum  of  the  penis,  ii.  812 
tumors,  i.  222 

of  the  back,  ii.  190 
of  the  external  ear,  ii.  302 
of  the  eyelids,  ii.  283 
of  the  iliac  fossa,  ii.  637 
of  the  joints,  i.  1002 
of  the  neck,  ii.  396 
of  the  ovary,  ii.  859 
of  the  prostate  gland,  ii.  780 
of  the  8ca!p,  ii.  120 
of  the  skin,  i.  586 
of  the  synovial  membranes,  i  1001 
of  the  tongue,  ii.  470 
of  the  uterus,  ii.  852 
of  the  vaginal  tunic,  ii.  799 
Fibula,  excision  of,  ii.  1017 

fractures  of,  i.  936 
Field  tourniquet,  i.  648 
Fifth  pair  of  nerves,  resection  of,  i.  622 
Filaria  medinensis  in  skin,  i.  592 
Fimbriated  synovial  membrane,  i.  1002 
Fingers,  afiections  of,  ii.  943.     See  also  Hand» 
affections  of. 
amputation  of,  ii.  1022 
bandages  for,  ii.  959 
conouraion  of,  ii.  947 
congenital  irregularities  of,  ii.  944 
contraction  of,  ii.  945 
contusion  of.  ii.  947 
deficiency  of,  ii.  944 
dislocations  of,  ii.  59 
fractures  of,  i.  915 
gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  943 
hypertrophy  of.  ii.  945 
malformations  of,  ii.  944 
removal  of  rings  from,  ii.  948 
shortening  of  tendons  of,  ii.  946 
supernumerary,  ii.  944 
tenotomy  of,  ii.  il46 
varicose  aneurism  of,  ii.  950 
webbed,  ii.  944 
whitlow  of.  ii.  948 
wounds  of.  ii.  943 
Fissure,  i.  208 

of  the  anus,  ii.  572 
of  the  bones,  i.  880 
of  the  ear,  ii.  302 
of  the  iris,  ii.  223 
of  the  lids,  congenital,  ii.  282 
of  the  palate,  ii.  482 
of  the  tongue,  syphilitic,  i.  311 
of  the  vagina,  ii.  875 
Fistule,  i.  205 

abdominal,  ii.  639 
biliary,  ii.  639 


Fistule — 

gastric,  ii.  639 

intestinal,  ii.  640 

of  the  anus,  it.  667 

Gross's  operation  for,  ii.  570 
operation  by  the  seton  for,  ii.  571 
ordinary  operation  for,  ii.  579 
question  of  operation  for,  iL  570 

of  the  chest,  ii.  407 

of  the  duct  of  Steno,  ii.  477 

of  the  kidney,  ii.  648 

of  the  lachrymal  sac,  ii.  281 

of  the  mammary  gland,  ii.  909 

of  the  palate,  ii.  482 

of  the  parotid  gland,  ii.  781 

of  the  skull,  u.  149 

of  the  teeth,  ii.  445 

of  the  trachea,  ii.  361 

of  the  vulva,  ii.  879 

perineal,  aiter  lateral  operation  of  lithotoay. 
ii.  734 

renal,  ii.  618 

umbilical,  ii.  644 

urethral,  ii.  765 

vesico-reotal,  ii.  897 

vesico-nrachal,  ii.  644 

vesico- vaginal,  ii.  888.     See  Vesico-vaginaL 

vesico-vagino-rectal,  ii.  898 
Flap  amputation,  i.  504 
Flat-foot,  ii.  975 

Flesh  wounds.     See  Qunshot  wounds. 
Flexion,  forced,  in  treatment  uf  aneurism,  i.  €96 
Foetal  remains  in  the  scrotum.  11.  804 
Fomentations,  as  antiphlojciftic*,  i.  102 
Foot  and  toes,  affections  of,  ii.  960 

amputation  of,  ii.  1030 

aneurism  of  arteries  of,  i.  745 

aneurismal  vnrix  of,  ii.  981 

bunions,  ii.  962 

caries  of,  ii.  1008 

club,  ii.  965 

corns,  ii.  961. 

deformities  of,  ii.  960 

dislocations  of.  ii.  84 

excision  of  bones  of.  ii.  1007 

exostosis  of  great  toe,  ii.  965 

flat,  ii.  975 

fractures  of,  i.  933 

inversion  of  nnil  of  great  toe,  ii.  94S3 

podelkomu.  ii.  976 

pododynia,  ii.  977 

tumors  of.  ii.  977 

ulceration  of.  ii.  976 

wounds  of  arteries  of.  i   745 
Forceps,  arterv.  Gross's,  ii.  7.^1 
PhysickV.  i.  043,  ii   781 
sliding,  i   640 
sprinir,  i.  640 

crushing,  ii.  716 

dressing,  i.  441,  466 

for  conjunctiva,  ii.  24S 

for  extracting  teeth,  ii.  448 

for  foreign  bodies  in  windpipe,  IL  S75 

in  gunshot  woun«ls,  l.  376 

lithotomy,  ii.  726 

oesopha;riis,  ii.  503 

polyp,  ii.  340 

t4)rsion,  i.  652 

urethral,  ii.  749 
Forearm,  amputation  of,  iL  10!^6 

excision  of  bones  of,  iL  1000 

gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  940 
Foreign    bodies,  a  eau««  of  comprewlan  of  the 
brain,  ii.  1.14 

in  the  alr-p(usag«#,  ii.  .161 

contra-indieatii»n4  tn  r«mov«l  «ir,  U.  Tt% 
diagnn^ii  of,  ii.  !t67 

from  anearUa  of  auria.  It.  SX9 
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Foreign  bodies  in  the  oir-pMsagM,  diagnosis  of— 
from  foreign  bodies  in  pharynx   and 

oesophagus,  ii.  370^ 
from  hooping>cougb,  ii.  309 
from  irritation  produced  bjrworms,  ii. 

86« 
from  spa«modic  croup,  ii.  3A9 
from  spasm  of  glottis,  ii.  369 

expansion  of,  ii.  364 

instruments  for  removal  of,  ii.  375 

inversion  of  body  in  treatmeot  oi\  iL  373 

mortality  from,  ii.  378 

operations  for,  ii.  373 
difficulties  of,  ii.  377 

pathological  eflfects  of,  ii.  364 

situation  of,  ii.  363 

spontaneous  expulsion  of,  ii.  371 

symptoms  of,  ii.  366 

treatment  of,  ii.  372 
in  the  auditory  tube,  ii   303 

instruments  for  reiuoviil  of,  ii.  30i 
in  the  bladder,  ii.  658,  746 
in  the  bronchial  tubes,  ii  370 
in  the  cornea,  ii.  218 
in  the  eye,  ii.  201 
in  the  frontal  sinus,  ii.  330 
in  the  lachrymal  canals,  ii.  278 
in  the  larynx,  ii.  362,  370 
in  the  nasal  cavities,  ii.  336 
in  the  nerves,  i.  608. 
in  the  cesophugus,  ii.  602 

extraction  of,  ii.  6U3 

instruments  for  extraction  of,  ii.  503 
in  the  pharynx,  ii.  602 
in  the  rectum,  ii.  665 

extraction  of,  ii.  560 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  ii.  610 

operations  for,  ii.  611 

symptoms  of,  ii.  610 
in  the  trachea.   See  Foreign  bodies  in  the  air- 
passages, 
in  the  urethra,  IL  767 

crushing  of,  ii.  760 

developed  there,  ii.  749 

excision  of,  ii.  750 

introduced  from  without,  ii.  750 

removal  of,  ii.  749 

symptoms  of,  ii.  749 
in  the  vagina,  ii.  874 
Fossa,  spheno-maxillary,  tumors  of^  ii  453 
Fractures,  i.  851 

adhesive  strips  in,  I.  867 
after-treatment  of,  i.  869 
amputation  in,  i.  406,  877 
apparatus  for,  i.  865 
causes  of,  i.  864 

chalk  and  gum  bandage  in,  i.  871 
ooa|ltation  of  fragments  in,  i.  867 
comminuted,  i.  875 
oomplicated,  i.  873 

accidents  after,  i.  870 

hemorrhage  in,  i.  874 

primary  amputation  in,  !.  875,  877 

repair  of,  i.  873 

secondary  amputation  in  i.  877 

symptoms  of,  i.  873 

with  contusion,  i.  875 

with  dislocation,  i.  874 
compound,  i.  874 
dextrine  bandage  in,  i.  871 
diagnosis  of,  i.  859 
displacement  of  fragments  in,  1.  858 
dressing  of,  i.  867 
examination  of,  i.  860 
gunshot,  ii.  938.    See  Gunshot  wounds  of  the 

bones, 
immovable  apparatus  in,  i.  870 
incomplete,  i.  877 


Fractures — 

interperiofteal,  i.  879 

mode  of  repair  of,  i.  861 

moulding  tablet  for,  i.  870 

multiple,  i.  877 

of  the  astragalus,  i.  934 

of  the  caloaneum,  i.  933 

of  the  carpal  bones,  i.  915 

of  the  clavicle,  i.  897 

of  the  coccyx,  i.  915 

of  the  costal  cartilages,  i.  908 

of  the  femur,  i.  949 

at  inferior  fourth  of  shaft,  i.  951 
at  middle  of  shaft,  i.  960 
at  upper  fourth  of  shaft,  i.  949 
in  children,  i.  983 
of  condyles,  i.  961 
of  great  trochanter,  i.  981 
of  neck,  intra>cap8ular,  i.  965 
of  superior  extremity,  i.  963 
extra-capsular,  i.  974 
general  diagnosis  of,  i.  980 
impacted,  i.  977 

of  the  fibula,  i.  936 

of  the  fingers,  i.  915 

of  the  foot,  i.  933 

of  the  frontal  sinus,  ii.  330 

of  the  hand,  i.  915 

of  the  head,  i.  890 

of  the  humerus,  i.  926 

complicated  with  dislocation,  1.  932 
inferior  extremity,  i.  926 
complicated,  i.  929 
condyles,  i.  927 
fhaft,  i.  926 
superior  extremity,  i.  929 

anatomical  neck,  i.  930 

freat  tuberosity,  i.  932 
ead,  i.  929 
surgical  neck,  i.  930 
of  the  hyoid  bone,  i.  896 
of  the  ilium,  i.  914 
of  the  inferior  extremity,  i.  933 
of  the  innominate  bone,  i.  913 
of  the  ischiatio  bone,  i.  914 
of  the  larynx,  i.  897 
of  the  leg,  i.  935 

complicated,  i.  944 
of  the  lower  Jaw,  i.  893 

at  neck,  i.  894 

at  ramus,  i.  893 
of  the  malar  bone,  i.  892 
of  the  metacarpal  bones,  i.  915 
of  the  nasal  bones,  i.  890 

cartilages,  i.  892 
of  the  odontoid  process,  i.  913 
of  the  patella,  i.  940 
of  the  pelvie  bones,  i.  913 
of  the  pubio  bones,  i.  914 
of  the  radins,  i.  920 

inferior  extremity,  i.  921 

shaft,  i.  920 

superior  extremity,  i.  921 
of  the  radius  and  ulna,  shafts  of,  i.  916 
of  the  ribs,  i.  905 
of  the  sacrum,  i.  914 
of  the  scapula,  i.  902 

at  its  neck,  i.  903 

at  the  aeromion,  i.  902 

at  the  coraeoid  process,  I.  904 

of  the  body,  i.  904 

of  the  inferior  angle,  i.  905 
of  the  skull,  ii.  130 

arrow,  ii.  163 

at  its  base,  ii.  140 

compound,  ii.  139 

gonfihot,  ii.  160 

of  external  table  alone,  ii.  143 
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Fractures  of  the  skall — 

of  internal  table  alone,  ii.  143 

panotored,  ii.  142 

simple,  without  depression,  ii   137 

witb  depression   and  symptoms   of 

compression,  ii.  138 
with  depression  of  bone,  ii.  137 
sword,  it.  163 
of  the  sternum,  i.  909 
of  the  teeth,  ii.  441 
of  the  thumb,  i.  915 
of  the  tibia,  i.  935 

and  fibula,  i.  939 
of  the  ulna,  i.  917 

coronoid  process,  i.  919 
olecranon  process,  i.  917 
shaft,  i.  917 
of  the  upper  jaw,  i.  892 
of  the  vertebrae,  i.  910 
cervical,  i.  910 
dorsal,!.  911  ^ 

lumbar,  i.  911 
odontoid  process,  i.  913 
passive  motion  in,  i.  869 
plaster  of  Paris  bandage  for,  i.  871 
simple,  i.  857 
splints  for,  i.  866 
starch  bandage  for,  i.  871 
symptoms  of,  i.  857 
treatment  of,  i.  864 
ununited,  i.  881 

causes  of,  i.  882 
excision  in,  i.  885 
local  remedies  in,  i.  883 
operations  for,  i.  884 

sUtistics  of,  f.  886 
treatment  of,  i.  883 
varieties  of,  i.  851 
vicious  union  of,  i.  887 
Fragility  of  bones,  i.  825 
Fragments  of  bone.     See  Fractures. 
Freesing  mixtures,  i.  541 
Frenum  of  the  prepuce,  diseases  of,  ii.  817 
of  the  tongue,  malformations  of,  ii.  471 
Frog-fuse,  ii.  338 

Frontal  bone,  gunshot  injuries  of,  ii.  163 
sinus,  abscess  of,  ii.  329 
cancer  of,  ii.  330 
diseases  and  injuries  of,  ii.  329 
foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  330 
fracture  of,  ii.  330 
gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  330 
hydatids  of,  ii.  330 
inflammation  of,  ii.  329 
polyps  of,  ii.  330 
Frost-bite,  i.  571 

Functions,  state  of,  in  inflammation,  i.  68 
Fungoid  tumor  of  the  navel,  ii.  643 
Fungous  growths  of  the  auditory  tube,  ii.  307 
tumor  of  bladder,  ii.  687 
of  the  teeth,  ii.  444 
Fungus  bematodes.     See  Encephaloid. 
Fungus  of  the  brain,  ii.  158 

of  the  testicle,  ii.  785 
Furuncle,  i.  558 
Fusiform  aneurism,  i.  675 

Gall-bladder,  abscess  of,  ii.  633 

diseases  and  injuries  of,  ii.  625 

wounds  of,  ii.  625 
Galvano-cauterization,  i.  464 

puncture,  in  treatment  of  aneurism,  i.  697 
Ganglion,  i.  601 

of  Meckel,  excision  of,  i.  622 
Ganglions,  lymphatic,  abscess  of,  i.  631 

affections  of,  i.  630 

carcinomatous  disease  of,  i.  633 

earthy  degeneration  of,  L  634 


Ganglions^ 

encephaloid  ot,  i.  633 

fibro-plastio  tumor  of,  i.  635 

hypertrophy  of,  i.  632,  ii  395 

inflammation  of,  i.  630 

melanosis  of,  i.  634 

Boirrhus  of,  i.  634 

tubercle  of,  i.  634 
Gangrene,  i.  157.     See  Mortification. 

a  consequence  of  chancre,  i.  2b  1 

chronic,  from  ergot,  i.  167 

from  bandaging,  i.  470 

hospital,  i.  170.     See  Uospitsl  gaogrene. 

of  arteries,  i.  662 

of  skin,  i.  562 
white,  i.  562 

of  the  bladder,  ii.  662 

of  the  cornea,  ii.  220 

of  the  larynx,  ii.  354 

of  the  mammary  gland,  iL  905 

of  the  membrane  of  the  tynpaanm,  ii.  313 

of  the  parotid  gland,  ii.  474 

of  the  penis,  ii.  810 

of  the  teeth,  ii.  442 

of  the  tonsil:!,  ii.  489 

senile,  i.  165 

white,  i.  562 
Gangrenous  bubo,  i.  296 

wounds,  i.  346 
Gastric  fistule,  ii.  639 
Gastro-epiploic  artery,  aneurism  of.  i.  736 
Gastrorrapby,  ii.  597 
Gastrotomy,  ii.  611 
Gelatinoid  polyp.     See  Polyp. 
Qely*s  suture,  ii.  606 

Genital  organs,  female,  diseases  aod  injuries  oC 
ii.  834 

male,  diseases  and  injuries  of,  ii.  Th2 
Gerdy's  operation  for  the  radical  cure  oi  r«>daclb:e 

hernia,  ii.  513 
Gland,  lachrymal,  mammary,  parotid,  Ac 

Lachrymal,  Mammary,  Paxoiid,  Ac. 
Glanders,  i.  396 
Glands,  ceruminous,  inflammation  of.  ii.  311 

lymphatic,  affections  of,  i.  630 

salivary,  affections  of,  ii.  473 
Glandular  tumors  of  the  neok»  ii.  395 
Glaucoma,  ii.  259 

acute,  ii.  260 

chronic,  it.  260 
Gleet,  ii.  819 

Globe  of  the  eye,  extirpation  of.  iL  2T4 
Glossitis,  ii.  465 
Glottis,  oedema  of,  ii.  354 
Glover's  suture,  i.  343 
Gluteal  artery,  aneurism  of,  i.  TSa,  iL  9S8 

ligation  of,  i.  738,  764 
Goitre,  L  214,  iL  391 

operations  for,  ii.  394 

structure  of,  ii.  391 

treatment  of,  iL  393 
Gonorrhosa,  ii.  817 

chronic,  ii.  819 

complies tions  of.  {L  821 

eonstitntioaal  effeoU  of,  iL  823 

copaiba  in.  ii.  825 

cubbbs  in, iL  896 

dry,  ii.  81V» 

injections  in,  ii.  8S6,  838 

in  the  female,  ii.  886 

iodine  in,  ii.  829 

pathology  of,  Ii.  820 

symptoms  of,  ii.  818 

trsatment  of,  iL  824 

virus  of,  IL  BIT 
Gonorrhosal  bubo,  iL  8iS 

ophthalmia.  iL  9^8,  814 
Gorget,  in  the  opwralion  of  mbotomy,  U.  7: 
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Goat  of  the  bladder.  \l.  671 
Oooty  oonoretions  of  joinie.  i.  1001 
Granular  condition  of  neek  of  aienasi  ii.  843 
eonjunctivitis.  ii.  20tf 
pbaryngiiifl,  it  490 
poljp,  i.  233 
Granulating  procese,  union  by,  i.  360 
Granulation,  i.  IVO 
Granulations,  diiteases  of,  i.  192 
in  inflammation,  i.  190 
of  bone,  i.  807 
structure  of,  i.  191 
Groin,  affections  of,  ii.  991 

general  diagnosiis  of,  ii.  993 
wounds  of,  ii.  991 
Grooved  director,  i.  441 
Growths,  eondjrlomatous,  i.  322 
fatty,  i.  217 

fungous,  of  the  auditory  tube,  U.  307 
morbid,  i.  241 

amputations  in,  i.  500 
of  the  skin,  i.  57^ 
Guirin^s  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  reduci- 
ble hernitt,  ii.  613 
Gum  lancet,  ii.  448 
Gums,  affections  of,  ii.  460 
cancroid  disease  of,  ii.  463 
inflammation  of,  ii.  450 
inflammatory  enlargement  of,  ii.  462 
hypertrophy  of,  ii.  452 
laceration  of,  ii.  460 
mortification  of,  ii.  461 
ulceration  of,  ii.  461 
wounds  of,  ii.  450 
Gunshot  contusions,  i.  366.    See  Gunshot  wounds, 
treatment  of,  i.  379 
forceps,  i.  376 

fractures.    See  Gunshot  injuries  of  the  bones, 
probe,  i.  376 

Nclaton's,  i.  375 
Gunshot  wounds,  i.  337,  363 

aneurism  after,  i.  371 
amputation  aaer,  i.  380,  496.     See  Am- 
potation  of  arm,  leg,  Ao. 
results  of.  i.  626,  627 
caries  from,  i.  801 
cicatrisation  of,  i.  380 
counter-opening  in,  i.  377 
death  from,  cuuseR  of,  i.  372 
dressings  for,  i.  378 
dislocations  from,  ii.  36 
effects  of,  i.  372 
extraction  of  missile  in,  i.  374 
excision  after,  i.  383,  630.    See  Excision 

of  bones  of  arm,  leg,  Ao. 
erysipelas  after,  i.  666 
forceps  for,  i.  375 
foreign  bodies  in,  i.  377 
fractures.     See  Gunshot  injuries  of  the 

bones, 
hemorrhage  from,  i.  370,  636 
hospital  gangrene  after,  i.  170 
inflammation  after,  i.  378 
moggotfl  in,  i.  347 
missiles  producing,  i.  363 
necrosis  from,  i.  809 
of  the  abdomen,  ii.  630 

biliary  fistule  from,  ii.  639 
gastric  fl^tule  from.  ii.  639 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  ii.  630 

walls,  ii.  629 
of  the  arteries,  i.  635,  ii.  935 
of  the  auditory  tube,  ii.  304 
of  the  axilla,  ii  956 
of  the  bladder,  ii   657,  746 
of  the  bloodTesseKi.  i.  6.35,  772,  ii.  936 
of    the  bones,   including  gunshot   frac- 
tures, i.  308,  790,  873,  ii.  938 


Gunshot  wounds  of  the  bones — 

eompliottted,  i.  873 

comminuted,  i.  876 

of  the  arm,  ii.  940 

of  the  carpus,  ii.  940 

of  the  forearm,  ii.  940 

of  the  frontal  sinus,  ii.  330 

of  the  hand,  ii.  940 

of  the  hyoid  bone,  ii.  400 

of  the  jaw,  i.  896,  ii.  418 

of  the  leg.  i.  944.  ii.  939 

of  the  orbitar  plato  of  the  frontal 
bone,  ii.  163 

of  the  patella,  ii.  939 

of  the  ribs,  i.  9U8,  ii.  402 

of  the  skull,  ii.  160,  162 

of  the  sternum,  ii.  402 

of  the  tarsus,  ii.  940 

•f  the  thigh,  i.  963,  ii.  939 

pyemia  after,  i.  876 

redundancy  of  callus  after,  i.  889 
of  the  bowels,  ii.  699.  602 

reparation  of.  ii.  605 
of  the  bruin  and  its  membranes,  ii.  166 
of  the  cerebral  nerres,  ii.  164 
of  the  chest,  ii.  401 

external,  ii.  401 

hemorrhage  after,  ii.  402,  407 

hermetical  sealing  of^  it  404 

internal,  ii.  402 
of  the  colon,  ii.  604 
of  the  cornea,  ii.  218 
of  the  diaphragm,  iL  417 
of  the  eye,  ii.  202 
of  the  extremities,  ii.  934 

hemorrhage  from,  ii.  940 

secondary  hemorrhage  after,  ii.  935 
of  the  face,  ii.  193 
of  the  fingers,  ii.  943 
of  the  gall- bladder,  ii.  626 
of  the  groin,  ii.  991 
of  the  hand,  ii.  943 
of  the  head,  ii.  159 

compression  of  the  brain  after,  ii. 
1.34 
of  the  heart.  U.  414 
of  the  intestines,  ii.  699,  602 
of  the  joints,  i.  984,  ii.  937 
of  the  kidneys,  ii.  647 

fistule  from.  ii.  649 
of  the  lips,  ii.  454 
of  the  liver,  ii.  622 
of  the  longs,  ii.  402 
of  the  muscles,  ii.  934 
of  the  nates,  ii.  988 

aneurism  from,  ii.  988 
of  the  neck.  ii.  382 

hemorrhage  from,  ii.  383 
of  the  nerves,  ii.  930 

appearance  of  skin  in,  ii.  936 
of  the  oesophagus,  ii.  497 
of  the  palate,  ii.  480 
of  the  penis,  ii.  810 
of  the  peritoneum,  ii.  628 
of  the  pharynx,  ii.  497 
of  the  scalp,  ii.  159 
of  the  scrotum,  il.  800 
of  the  spinal  cord,  ii.  170 
of  the  Usticle,  ii.  783 
of  the  veins,  i.  773.  ii.  936 
of  the  vertebrsB,  ii.  170 
of  the  windpipe,  ii.  384 

suture  in.  ii   384 
openings  of.  i.  866 
osteitis  from,  i.  796 
probijig  of.  i.  374 
prognosis  of.  i.  372 
pyemia  after,  i.  148-160 
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Qunshot  wounds — 

seounUary  effects  of,  i.  385 

heuiorrhiige  from,  i.  370 
shock  after,  i.  371,  408 
symptoms  of,  i.  309,  371 
tetanus  nfler,  i.  37 1,  609 
treatment  of,  i.  373,  379 

Ham,  abscess  of,  ii.  986 
affections  of,  ii.  980 
burse  of,  ii.  986 
tumors  of,  ii.  986 
Hand,  abscess  of,  ii.  951 

affections  of,  ii.  943.     See  Fingers,  affections 

of. 
amputation  of,  ii.  1022 
bandages  for,  ii.  959 
bones  of,  excision  of,  ii.  999 
club,  ii.  947 

congenital  irregularities  of,  ii.  944 
contraction  of,  ii.  945 
dislocations  of,  ii.  56 
fractures  of,  i.  915 
gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  940-943 
hypertrophy  of,  ii.  945 
phlegmonous  inflammation  and  abflcess  of, 

ii.  951 
removal  of  rings  from,  ii.  948 
tenotomy  of,  ii.  946 
tumors  of,  ii.  951 
varicose  aneurism  of,  ii.  950 
whitlow,  ii.  948 
wounds  of,  ii.  943 
wounds  of  arteries  of,  i.  734 
are-lip,  ii.  458 
double,  ii.  459 
operations  for,  ii.  460 
pin,  i.  342 

suture,  i.  341.  ii.  461 
Hays's  knife-needle,  ii.  245 
Head,  bandaging  of,  ii.  IC7 
gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  159 
injuries  and  diseases  of,  ii.  115.     See  Sknll, 

Scalp,  Brain,  Ac. 
sword  cuts  of,  ii.  163 
Healing  of  wounds,  i.  348 
Heart,  contusion  of,  ii.  416 
gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  414 
rupture  of,  ii.  414 
sympathies  and  irritations  of,  i.  40 
wounds  of,  ii.  414 

treatment  of,  ii  416 
Heat  of  inflammation,  i  66 
Hectic  fever,  in  inflammation,  i.  152 
treatment  of,  i.  154 
irritation,  from  amputation,  i.  520 
Hematocele,  ii.  798 

of  the  scrotum,  il.  801 
of  the  spermatic  cord,  ii.  806 
retro-uterine,  ii.  900 
Hematoid  form  of  encephaloid,  i.  243,  246 
of  the  breast,  ii.  920 
tumor  of  bone,  i.  839 
of  jaw,  ii.  434 
Hematuria,  ii.  685 

Hemorrhage  after  extraction  of  teeth,  ii.  450 
arterial,  i.  635 

death  from.  i.  636 
general  means  for  arresting,  i.  652 
means  of  suppressing,  i.  639 
secondary,  i.  652 
spontaneous  arrest  of,  i.  637. 
oa  an  effect  of  inflammation,  i.  155 
in  gunshot  wounds,  i.  370,  635,  ii.  402,  407, 

940 
in  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy,  ii.  730 
intra-thoracic,  ii.  405 
in  wounds  of  the  chest,  ii.  405,  407 


Hemorrhage  in  woundu — 

of  the  inUstine.  ii.  601 
of  leech-bites,  i.  450 
of  stump,  i.  514 
of  the  auditory  tube.  ii.  311 
of  the  bladder,  ii.  685 
of  the  kidney,  ii.  653 
of  the  navel,  ii.  643 
of  the  neck,  ii.  383 
of  the  nose,  ii.  332 

plugging  for,  ii.  333 
of  the  prosUte  gland,  it  780 
of  the  rectum,  ii.  564 
of  the  urethra,  ii.  748 
of  the  uterus,  ii.  848 
subcutaneous,  i.  654 
venous.  L  772 
Hemorrhagic  diathesis,  i.  654,  658 

infiltration  into  the  labia,  it.  877 
Hemorrhoidal  veins,  varicose,  ii.  585 
Hemorrhoids,  ii.  577.     Sm  Pilea. 
Hemostatics,  natural,  i.  637 
surgical,  i.  639 

acupressure  as,  i.  646 
compression  as.  i.  647 
ligature  as,  i.  639 
styptics  as,  i.  650 
torsion  as.  i.  652 
Hemothorax,  ii.  407 
Hemp-seed  calculus,  ii.  705 
Hepatic  abscess,  ii.  632 

artery,  aneurism  of,  i.  736 
Herroetioal  sealing  of  ohest-woandi.  iL  40^ 
Hernia,  ii.  506 

anatomy  of.  ii.  508 
bronchial,  ii.  362 
causes  of,  ii.  507 
congenital,  i.  209,  ii.  548 
crural,  ii.  549 
diaphragmatic,  ii.  560 
diverticular,  ii.  561 
epigastric,  ii.  559 
femoral,  ii.  549 

anatomy  of.  ii.  549 
anomalous  forms  of,  ii.  555 
coverings  of.  il.  550 
diagnosis  of.  ii.  551 
irreducible,  ii.  653 
reducible,  ii.  552 
strangulated,  ii.  553 

operation  for.  ii.  554 
taxis  in,  ii   553 
treatment  of,  ii.  553 
in&ntile.  ii.  549 
inguinal,  ii.  539 

direct,  ii.  544 
coverings  of.  ii.  544 
treatment  of,  ii.  544 
incomplete  oblique,  ii.  543 
coverings  of,  it.  543 
operation  for,  ii.  543 
in  the  female,  il.  645 
oblique,  ii.  589 

coverings  of.  ii  541 
diagnosis  of.  ii.  540 
strangalated.  ii.  642 
treatment  of.  ii    543 

division  of  strietttrt  in,  it.  641 
taxis  in.  ii.  542 
operation  for.  ii.  542 
treatment  of,  ii.  542 
irreducible,  ii.  618 

apparatus  for.  11.  620 
inflnmed.  it.  531 
obstrnet«d.  Ii.  521 
treatment  oC  It  619 
ischiatio.  ii.  659 
labial,  U.  660 
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Hernia— 

lombar,  ii.  559 
mosocolic,  ii.  561 
oomenolaiure  of»  ii.  507 
obturator,  ii.  559 
of  the  bladder,  ii.  691 
of  the  brain,  ii.  158 
of  the  longs,  it.  403 
of  the  trachea,  ii.  362 
pelvic,  ii.  559 
perineal,  ii.  559 
redocible,  ii.  510 

treatment  of,  ii.  510 

by  acuponcturation,  ii.  513 
by  Agnew's  instroment,  ii.  515 
by  Armsby'a  operation,  ii.  516 
by  injection  of  the  tinotare  of  iodine, 

ii.  513 
by  invagination  of  the  Integnments, 

ii.  513 
by  plaatic  operation,  ii.  514 
by  Riggs'fl  operation,  ii.  516 
by  scarifying  the  neck  of  the  sac,  ii. 

513 
by  seton,  ii.  516 
by  trusses,  ii.  511 
by  Wood's  operation,  il.  516 
by  Wutser's  operation,  ii.  514 
radical  cure  of  by  trnsse.o.  ii.  511 
spontaneous  cure  of,  ii.  517 
tao  of,  ii.  508 
scrotal,  ii.  545 

causes  of  irreducibility  of,  ii.  546 
congenital,  ii.  548 
coverings  of,  ii.  546 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  546 
infantile,  ii.  549 
treatment  of,  ii.  548 
strangulated,  ii.  522 

abscesses  complionting,  ii.  534 
accidents  in,  ii.  536 
causes  of  denth  in,  ii.  537 
division  of  the  stricture  in,  ii.  629 

external  to  the  sac,  ii.  535 
intestine  protruded,  examination  of,  ii. 

531 
mortality  in,  ii.  537 
mortification  from,  ii.  532 
old  hernial  sacs  in,  ii.  538 
omentum  protruded,  examination  of,  ii. 

533 
operation  for,  ii.  529 
post-mortem  examination  of,  ii.  524 
subcutaneous  division  of  stpcture  in,  ii. 

535 
tax*8  in,  ii.  525 
treatment  of,  il.  524 
ulceration  in,  ii.  532 
nmbilical,  ii.  556 

in  children,  il.  556 
in  the  adult,  ii.  557 
in  the  foBtus,  ii.  556 
irreducible,  ii.  558 
operation  for,  ii.  558 
strangulated,  ii.  558 
treatment  of,  ii.  557 
raginal,  ii.  560 
Tentral,  ii.  559 
Hernial  hydrocele,  ii.  798 
Herpetic  aiTections  of  the  auditory  tube,  Ii.  810 

ulcer  of  the  prepuce,  il.  813 
Heterologouf  formations.     See  Cancer  and  Ma- 
lignant disease. 
Hey's  amputation  of  the  foot,  ii.  10.32 
Highmore,  antrum  of,  affections  of,  ii.  4T8.     See 

Antrum  of  Highmore. 
Hip-Joint,  abscess  of.  i.  1025 
amputation  at,  ii.  1043 


Hip-join  t^ — 

cbrunio  rheumatic  arthritis  of,  i.  1039 
contusion  of,  i.  1028 
disease,  i.  122 
dislocations  of,  ii.  08 
excision  of,  i.  1034,  ii.  1018 
rheumatism  of,  i.  1028 
sprain  of,  i.  1028 
tuberculosis  of,  i.  1022 
Hoey's  clamp,  i.  695 
Horns,  i.  220 
Horny  tumors,  i.  220 
Hospital  gangrene,  i.  170 

after  gunshot  wounds,  i.  170 
bromine  in,  i.  175 
causes  of,  i.  172  ^ 

permanganate  of  potash  in,  i.  176 
treatment  of,  i.  1 74 
Housemaid's  knee,  i.  604,  ii.  985 
Humerus,  dislociitions  of,  at  shoulder,  ii.  72 
excision  of.  ii.  1004 
fractures  of,  i.  926 
Hunterian  chancre,  i.  276 

operation  for  uneurism,  i.  686.  See  Aneurism. 
Hydatic  tumors,  i.  231 
Hydatids,  i.  231 

in  anterior  chamber  of  eye,  ii.  236 
of  bone,  i.  841 
of  the  burses,  i.  605 
of  the  fronUl  sinux,  ii.  330 
of  the  kidney,  ii.  653 
of  the  liver,  ii.  623 
of  the  mammary  gland,  ii.  911 
of  the  muscles,  i.  697 
of  the  testicle,  ii.  V90 
Hydrarthrosis,  i.  1*04 
Hydrocele,  ii.  793 

congenital,  ii.  797,  805 
diffuse,  of  the  spermatic  cord,  ii.  806 
encysted,  ii.  798,  805 
hernial,  ii.  798 
in  children,  ii.  798 
of  the  spermatic  cord,  ii.  805 
radical  cure  of,  ii.  795 
treatment  of,  ii.  794 
Hydrocepbnius,  chronic,  ii.  165 

puncture  of  cranium  for,  ii.  167 
Hydrometra,  it.  848 
Hydrophobia,  in  dog,  i.  396 
in  man,  i.  391 

treatment  of,  i.  395 
HydrophthalmiA,  anterior,  ii.  236 

posterior,  ii.  236 
Hydrorachitis,  ii.  186 
Hydrosarcocele,  ii.  793 
Hydrotborax,  ii.  409 
Hyoid  bone,  affections  of,  ii.  400 
dislocations  of,  ii.  41 
fractures  of.  i.  896 
wounds  of,  ii.  400 
Hypertrophic  tumors,  i.  214 
Hypertrophy,  i.  200 

from  chronic  irritation,  i.  201 

from  incretise  of  functional  activity,  i.  200 

from  mechanical  obstruction,  i.  201 

of  the  cellular  tissue,  i.  580 

of  the  clitoris,  ii.  883 

of  the  conjunctiva,  ii.  216 

of  the  cornea,  ii.  224 

of  the  cranial  bones,  ii.  148 

of  the  fingers,  ii.  945 

of  the  gums,  ii.  452 

of  the  inguinal  lymphatic  ganglions,  ii.  991 

of  the  lips,  ii.  454 

of  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  L  631,  ii.  395 

of  the  neck,  ii.  395 
of  the  mammary  gland,  ii.  907,  929 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  nose,  ii.  335 
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Hypertrophy — 

of  the  musonlar  fibres  of  the  bladder,  ii.  665 

of  the  Dymphie,  ii.  883 

of  the  prepQce,  ii.  817 

of  the  prostate  gland,  ii.  770 

of  the  scrotum,  ii.  801 

of  the  skin,  i.  680 

of  the  sobmaxillary  gland,  ii.  478 

of  the  tendons,  i.  600 

of  the  toes,  ii.  960 

of  the  tongue,  ii.  467 

of  the  tonsils,  ii.  400 

of  the  upper  jaw,  ii.  425 

of  the  uterus,  ii.  844 

of  the  veins,  i.  776 

syphilitio,  of  bone,  i.  318 

treatment  of,  i.  202 
Hypospadias,  ii.  747 
Hysterical  affections  of  the  joints,  i.  1048 

paralysis  of  the  hlndder,  ii.  673 
Hysterico-neuralgic  affeciions  of  spine^  ii.  189 
Hysterotomy,  ii.  857 

ICHORBEMIA,   i.  146 

Idiosyncrasy,  i.  47 
Ileo-pelric  abscess,  ii.  634 
Iliac  ab9ce.<is,  it.  634 

aneurism,  i.  738 

artery,  common,  aneurism  of,  i.  736 
ligation  of.  i.  761 
external,  aneurism  of,  i.  738 

ligation  of.  i.  764 
internal,  aneurism  of.  i.  738 
ligation  nf,  i.  763 

crest,  fracture  uf,  i.  913 

dislocation  of  femur,  ii.  100 

tumors,  ii.  637 
Hium.  fracture  of,  i.  914 
Immobility  of  the  lower  jaw,  ii.  435 

of  the  eye,  ii.  270 

of  the  tongue,  ii.  471 
Immovable  apparatus  in  fractures,  i.  870 
Imperforate  anus,  ii.  594 

operation  for,  ii.  594 
Impotence  after  lithotomy,  ii.  734 
Incised  wounds,  i.  351 
Incision  of  the  prostate  gland,  ii.  776 
Incisions,  i.  443 

forms  of,  i.  445 

making  of,  i.  444 

positions  of  knife  in  making  of,  i.  443 
Incontinence  of  urine,  ii.  682 

after  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy,  ii.  733 

apparatus  for  irremediable,  ii.  C84 

causes  of,  ii   682 

nocturnal,  ii.  682 

of  retention  of  urine,  ii.  677 

puerile,  ii.  682 

treatment  of,  ii.  683 
Incurvation  of  the  peniA,  ii.  812 

operation  for,  ii.  812 
Index  finger,  amputation  of,  ii.  1022 
Indurated  chancre,  i.  276 

feces  in  the  rectum,  ii.  565 
Induration,  effect  of  on  tissues,  i.  197 

erysipelatous,  of  external  ear,  ii.  302 

in  inflammation,  i.  196 

treatment  of,  i.  197 
Infantile  hernia,  ii.  649 

palsy,  i.  626 

syphilis,  i.  331 
Infecting  chancre,  i.  276 
Inferior  extremity,  affections  of,  ii.  960 
bandages  for,  ii.  993 

maxilla,  affections  of.     See  Jaw,  lower. 

maxillary  nerve,  excision  of,  for  neuralgia, 
i.  622 
Infiltration  of  urine,  ii.  763 


Infiltration  of  urine— 

urethral  form  of,  ii.  763 

yesical  form  of,  ii.  763 
purulent,  i.  139 

urinary,  after  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy, 
ii.  732 
Inflammation,  i.  62 
abscesses  in,  i.  125 
aconite  in,  i.  94 
acute,  i.  69 

constitutional  symptoms  of,  i.  69 
treatment  of,  i.  84 

local  symptoms  of,  i.  61 
adhesive,  healing  by,  i.  350 
after  venesection,  i.  455 
anodynes  in,  i.  96 
antiphlogistic  regimen  in,  i.  98 
atrophy  in,  i.  2U3 
bathing  in,  i.  95 
bleeding  in,  i.  84,  100 
blisters  in,  i.  107 
buffy  coat  of,  i.  74 
cathartics  in,  i.  87 
causes  of,  i.  53 
changes  of  blood  in,  i.  73 
chronic,  i.  109 

hypertrophy  in.  i.  200 

mercurials  in,  i.  Ill 

symptoms  of,  i.  110 

treatment  of,  i.  1 1 1 
eicatrisation  in,  i.  102 
cold  applications  in,  i.  101 
oomprcMion  in,  i.  105 
constitutional  treatment  of,  i.  83 
contraction  in,  i.  204 
counter-irritants  in,  i.  107 
deliteecence  in,  i.  113 
deposition  of  serum  in,  i.  114 
depressants  in,  i.  93 
destructives  in,  i.  106 
diaphoretics  in,  i.  94 
digiUlis  in.  i.  94 
discoloration  in.  i.  61 
diuretics  in,  i.  95 
emetics  in,  i.  92 
extension  of,  i.  57 
fibrinous  exudation  in,  I.  117 
from  metastasin,  i.  57 
firom  sympathy,  i.  66 
functional  disorder  in,  L  68 
granulation  in,  i.  190 
heat  in,  i.  66 
hectic  fever  in,  i.  152 
hemorrhage  as  an  effect  of,  i.  155 
hospital  gangrene  as  a  reealt  of,  i.  170 
induration  in,  I.  196 
intimate  nature  of,  i.  76 
iodine  in.  i.  105,  111 
ipecacuanha  in,  1.  94 
irriUble,  i  60 
irritative  fever  Sa»  i.  73 
lymphixation  in.  i.  117 
mercurials  in.  i.  89,  111 
metofttasis  in,  i.  113 
mortification  in,  i.  156 
muscular,  i.  696 
nauneants  in.  i.  93 
nitrate  of  silver  io,  1.  104 
pnin  in,  i.  63 
plastic  matter  in.  i.  117 
poultices  in,  i.  103 
pul<(e  in,  i.  70 
resolution  in,  I.  IIS 
resniUof,  E.  113 
softening  in,  i.  196 
state  of  blood  teasels  \n,  L  77 

of  nervM  in,  i.  79 
inppuranta  la,  I.  109 
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Inflammation— 

•uppurailion  in,  i.  126 
swelling  in,  i.  ft5 
fjmptoms  of.  i.  59,  69 
tortar  emetic  in,  i.  93 
tension  in,  i.  67 
terminutions  of,  i   60,  113 
treatment  of,  i.  83 
typhoid  fever  in,  i.  73 
aloeration  in,  i.  170 
varieties  of,  I.  59 
reratrum  viride  in,  I.  94 
Tesicants  in.  i.  107 
warm  applicntioiis  in,  i.  101 
Inflammatory  fever,  i.  72 
Inguinal  hernia,  ii.  539.     Sre  Hernia,  ingoinal. 

lithotomy,  ii.  743 
Injections,  administration  of,  ii.  563 
in  abscess,  i.  145 
in  aneurism,  i  698 
in  hydrocele,  ii   796 
Innominatal  aneurism,  ligation  of  carotid  for,  I. 

712 
Innominate  artery,  aneurism  of,  i.  708 
ligation  of.  i.  746 

for  subclavian  aneurism,  i.  725 
bone,  fracture  of,  i.  913 
Inoculation  for  cure  of  syphilis,  i.  330 
Insect  wounds,  i.  385 
Insects  in  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  i.  592 
Instrumental  compression  in  treatment  of  aneu- 
rism, i.  692 
exploration,  a  means  of  general  diagnosis,  i. 
426 
Instruments  in  minor  surgery,  i.  439 
bi:itouries,  i   440 
forceps,  i.  441 
for  excision,  i.  530 
for  removal  of  bone,  i.  806,  817 
grooved  director,  i.  442 
needles,  i.  442 
retractors,  i.  441 
scalpels,  i.  472 
scissors,  i.  441 
suture  needle,  i.  344 
trocar,  i.  442 
Interarticulur  cartilages,  i.  997 
Interperiosteul  fractures,  i.  87'9 
Interpubic  puncture  of  the  bladder,  ii.  681 
Interrupted  suture,  i.  341 

in  wounded  intestine,  ii.  606 
Intestines,  concretions  in,  ii.  565 
foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  610 
gunshot  wounds  of,  ii   599,  602 
internal  strangulation  of.  ii.  612 
intussusception  of,  ii.  612 
obstruction  of,  ii  612 
acute,  ii.  612 
chronic,  ii.  613 
treatment  of,  ii.  617 
protruded  in  strangulated  hernia,  ii.  522 
puncture  of,  in  obstruction,  ii.  618 
sympathies  of,  i.  42 
syphilis  of,  i.  312 
wounds  of,  ii.  598 

oonstitutional  symptoms  nf,  {{.  600 
continued  suture  in.  ii.  606 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  60U 
effecUof,  ii.  601 
fistula  of,  ii.  640 
Uely*8  suture  in.  ii.  606 
Gross's  experiment*  in,  ii.  602 
hemorrhage  in,  ii.  60 1 
interrupted  suture  in,  ii   606 
Lembert's  suture  in,  il.  606 
mode  of  reparntinn  of,  ii.  604 
prognosis  of,  ii.  603 


Intestines,  wounds  of — 

symptoms  of,  ii.  599 
treatment  of,  ii.  6U5 
without  protrusion,  ii.  608 
Intraarticular  anchylosis,  i.  1U41 
Intracranial  aneurism,  i.  723 
Intraparietal  separation  of  arterial  tunics,  i.  rC5 
Intrathoracic  aneurism,  i.  705 

hemorrhage,  ii.  405,  407 
loversion  and  prolapse  of  the  female  bladder,  ii 
884 

of  body,  for  foreign  bodies  in  windpipe,  ii.  373 

of  eyelashes,  ii.  286 

of  lidi,  ii.  284 

of  nail  of  big  toe,  ii.  963 

of  uterus,  ii.  840 
Invaginated  bandages,  i.  H5 
Invagination  of  the  integuments  for  the  cure  of 

hernia,  ii.  513 
Iodine,  as  a  local  antiphlogistic,  i.  105 

injections  of,  in  scrofulou*  abscess,  i.  145 
in  the  cure  of  hernia,  ii.  513 

in  scrofula,  i.  270 

in  serpent  wounds,  i.  390 

in  treatment  of  erysipelas,  i.  555 
Ipecacuanha,  as  an  antiphlogistic,  i.  04 
Iridectomy,  ii.  261 
Irideremia,  ii.  227 
Iris,  di5eAse8  and  injuries  of,  ii.  227 

artificial  pupil,  ii.  233 

coloboma  of,  ii.  228 

congenital  vices  of.  ii.  227 

exseotion  of,  ii.  261 

fissure  of,  ii.  228 

inflammation  of,  ii.  228 

obliteration  of  pupil,  ii.  232 

prolapse  of,  ii   231 

synechia,  ii.  232 

syphilis,  i.  330 

tumors  of,  ii.  232 

wounds  of,  ii.  228 
Iritis,  ii.  228 

differential  dingnosis  of,  ii.  230 

rheumatic,  ii.  230 

syphilitic,  i.  313,  330,  ii.  230 
Iron,  perchloride  of,  as  a  hemotitatio,  i.  651 

persulphate  of.  ns  a  hemostatic,  i.  650 
Irreducible  hernia,  ii.  518 
IrriUbility  of  the  bladder,  ii.  668 
Irritation,  i.  37 

effects  of,  i.  40 

hectic,  from  amputation,  i.  520 

of  the  bladder,  i.  43 

of  the  bowels,  i.  42 

of  the  brain,  i.  38 

of  the  ears.  i.  40 

of  the  eyes,  i.  45 

of  the  heart,  i.  40 

of  the  kidneys,  i.  43 

of  the  liver,  i  43 

of  the  Inngs,  i.  41 

of  the  nerves,  i.  40 

of  the  rectum,  i.  42 

of  the  skin,  i.  44 

of  the  spinal  cord,  i   39 

of  the  stomach,  i.  41 

of  the  teeth,  i.  42 

of  the  testicle,  i   44 

of  the  utern«,  i.  43 

treatment  of,  i.  48 
Irritative  fever  in  inflammation,  i.  73 
Ischium,  fracture  of,  i.  914 
Iscbiatio  artery,  aneurism  of,  ii.  988 

hernia,  ii.  559 
Isinglass  plaster,  i.  3.39 
Issue,  as  a  counter-irritant,  i.  401 
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Jacobsom's  lithotriptor,  ii.  719 
Jumeivon'fl  operation  for  the  radioftl  onre  of  redu- 
cible hernia,  ii.  614 
Jaw,  lower,  affections  of,  ii.  429 

anchylosis  of,  ii.  435 

caries  of,  ii.  430 

chronic  abscess  of,  ii.  420 

chronic  rheamntio  arthritis  of,  i.  1037 

cystic  disease  of,  ii.  432 

deformity  of,  ii.  435 

dblooations  of,  ii.  43 

encephaloid  of,  ii.  434 

epulis  of,  ii.  431 

excision  of,  ii.  437 

exostosis  of,  ii.  431 

fractares  of,  i.  893 

gunshot  wounds  of,  i.  80(( 

hematoid  tumors  of.  ii.  434 

immobility  of,  ii.  435 

luoifer  match  disease  of,  ii.  430 

necrosis  of,  ii.  430 

osteo-sarcoma  of,  ii.  433 
upper,  abscess  of,  ii.  419 

atrophy  of,  ii.  425 

diseases  and  injuries  of,  ii.  418 

dropsy  of,  ii.  420 

encephnloid  of,  ii.  423 

encysted  tumurs  of,  ii.  426 

excision  of,  ii.  42ft 

exostosis  of,  ii  425 

frnotures  of,  i.  892 

gunshot  wound  of,  ii.  418 

hypertrophy  of,  ii.  425 

inflammation  of,  ii.  418 

perforation  of,  ii.  420 

polyps  of,  ii.  421 

scirrhus  of,  ii.  425 

vascular  tumors  of,  ii.  422 

wounds  of,  ii.  418 
Joint,  ankle.     See  Ankle. 

elbow,  Ae.     See  Elbow,  Ae 
Joints,  abscess  of,  i.  1012 

affections  of,  amputations  in,  i.  501 

anchylosis  of,  i.  1041.     See  Anchylosis. 

chronic  rheumatic  inflammation  of,  i.  1034 

diseases  of,  i.  984 

dislocations  of,  ii.  19 

dropsy  of,  i.  994 

excision  of,  i.  528 

gunshot  wounds  of,  i.  984,  ii.  937 

hysterical  affections  of,  i.  1048 

inflammation  of,  i.  990 

injuries  of,  i.  984 

movable  bodies  within,  i.  997.     See  Movable 

bodies, 
neuralgia  of.  i.  1047 
scrofulous  dieiease  of,  i.  1002 
sprains  of,  i.  9S7 
tuberculosis  of,  i.  1002 
wounds  of,  i.  984 
J^'rgV  apparatus  for  torticollis,  ii.  389 
Jugular  vein,  bleeding  from,  i.  457 

Keloid  tumors,  i.  583 

treatment  of,  i.  58ft 
Keratonyxis,  ii.  245 
Key  for  extracting  the  teeth,  ii.  449 
Kidneys,  nbscess  of,  ii.  050 

calculi  of,  ii.  651 

contusions  of,  ii.  048 

dropsy  of,  ii.  652 

encephaloid  of,  ii.  653 

fli<tule  of,  ii.  648 

hemorrhare  of,  ii.  653 

hydatids  of,  ii.  652 

inflnmmntion  of.  ii.  649 

Incer-iti'in  uf.  li    fi48 

symputbie:!  and  irritations  of,  i.  43 


Kidneys — 

Worms  in,  ii.  653 

wounds  o(',  ii.  647 
Knee,  affections  of,  li.  983 

amputation  at  the,  ii.  1039 

anchylosis  of,  ii.  982 

bandage  for  the,  ii.  993 

chronic  rheumatic  arthritia  of,  L  1040 

dislocations  of,  ii.  94 

excision  of,  ii.  1012 

housemaid's,  ii.  985 

knock,  ii.  983 

tuberculosis  of  the,  i.  1021 

venous  tumor  of,  it  985 
Knife-needle,  Hays's,  ii.  245 
Knives,  i.  439 

amputating,  i.  509 
Knock  knee,  ii.  983 
Knot,  clove-hitch,  ii.  67 

reef,  i.  642 

surgeon's,  i.  643 

Labia,  affections  of  the,  iL  877.     ^S^  Yolvm. 
Labial  hernia,  ii.  660 
Lacerated  wounds,  i.  353 
Laceration  of  the  bladder,  ii.  659 
of  the  diaphragm,  ii.  417 
of  the  gums,  ii.  450 
of  the  kidney,  ii.  648 
of  the  Inchrymal  apparatus,  ii.  377,  378 
of  the  muscles,  i.  594 
of  the  penis,  ii.  810 
of  the  perineum,  ii.  898 
of  the  peritoneum,  ii.  628 
of  the  tendo  Acbillis,  u.  983 
of  the  trachea,  ii.  385 
of  the  urethra,  ii.  748 
Lachrymal  apparatus,  affections  of,  ii.  276 
canals,  affections  of,  ii.  277 
foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  278 
inflammation  of,  ii.  277 
laceration  of,  ii.  277 
obstruction  of,  ii.  277 
stricture  of,  ii.  277 
gland,  affections  of,  ii.  276 

chronic  enlargement  of,  iL  376 
encysted  tumor  of,  ii.  376 
extirpation  of,  ii.  276 
inflammation  of.  ii.  276 
sao,  abscess  of,  ii.  279 

acute  inflammation  ot,  iL  378 
affections  of,  ii  378 
chronic  inflammation  of,  IL  ST9 
fistula  of.  ii.  281 
laceration  of,  ii.  378 
Lacteal  tumors,  ii.  911 
Lamellar  cataract,  iL  339 
Lancet,  i.  451 

gum,  ii.  448 
Laryngeal  ^oraseur,  ii.  369 

syringe,  ii.  352 
Laryngitis,  ii.  363 
syphilitic,  ii.  354 
tracheotomy  in,  iL  433 
tubercular,  ii.  854 
Laryngoscope,  i.  430.  ii.  349 
Laryngotomy,  ii.  377.  379 
Laryngo-traeheotomy,  ii.  380 
Larynx,  eauterication  of,  ii.  360 
contusion  of,  iL  386 
cystic  tumors  of,  iL  360 
flstule  of.  ii.  361 
foreign  bodies  in.  H.  303, 3T0 
fracture  of,  L  807 

? gangrene  of,  il  A64 
nflammatinn  of^  iL  36S 
injections  inln.  ii.  95S 
iatroduetioa  of  tubs*  talo«  IL  m 
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Larynx — 

oedema  of,  ii.  S54 

Buck's  knil'e  for,  ii.  355 
tracheotomy  in,  ii.  3oO 
treatment  of,  ii.  355 

paralysis  uf,  ii.  361 

perforation  of,  by  foreign  body,  ii.  379 

plastic  deposits  in,  ii.  353 

polyps  of,  ii.  358 

scalds,  ii.  356 

spasm  of,  ii.  300 

sponge-probang  for,  ii.  351 

syphilis  of,  i.  312.  330,  ii.  354^  356 

tubercular  disease  of,  ii.  354 

nicerution  of,  ii.  356 

warts  of,  ii.  359 

wounds  of,  ii.  383 
Lateral  operation  for  stone,  ii.  722 

enrvature  of  the  septum  of  the  nose,  ii.  3.36 
of  the  spine,  ii.  171 
Lead,  carbonate  of,  in  treatment  of  bums,  i.  568 
Leeching,  i.  449 

hemorrhage  after,  i.  450 

of  the  uterus,  ii.  836 
Leg,  affections  of,  ii.  978 

amputation  of,  ii.  1037 

aneurism  of  arteries  of,  i.  745 

aneurismal  rarix  of,  ii.  981 

artificial,  i.  521 

bandied,  ii.  978 

bowed,  ii.  978 

excii^ion  of  bones  of,  ii.  1017 

fractures  of,  i.  935 

gunshot  wounds  of,  i.  944,  ii.  939 

alceration  of,  i.  Ib5 

Torix  of.  ii.  979 
Lembert's  suture,  ii.  606 
Lens,  capsule  of,  diseases  of.  ii.  2.17 

crystalline,  cataract  of,  ii    2:17 

dise:i.«o.^  and  injuries  of,  ii.  237 

dislocation  of,  ii.  252 

operations  on,  for  cataract,  ii.  244.     See  alto 
C.ntaract. 
Lepoid  tumor,  i.  587 
Lice  on  the  eyelids,  ii.  288 
Lids,  cancer  of,  ii.  283 

cellular  oysticerce  of,  ii.  284 

congenital  fissure  of,  ii.  282 

dise.j^ses  of,  ii.  282 

eczema  of,  ii.  287 

emphysema  of,  ii.  2S2 

eversion  of,  ii.  285 

fatty  degeneration  of,  ii.  283 

fibrous  tumors  of,  ii.  283 

?;ranular,  ii.  209 
nversion  of,  ii.  284 

of  eyela,«he8,  ii.  286 
lioe  in.  ii.  288 
morbid  adhesions  of,  ii.  286 
ptosis,  ii.  283 
stye,  ii.  282 
syphilis  of,  ii.  284 
tumors  of,  ii.  283 
warty  excrescences  of,  ii.  283 
wounds  of  ii.  282 
Ligation,  i.  447,  639.     Sfr  Ligatnre. 
collateral  circulation  after,  i    055 
of  the  abdominal  aortn,  i.  7>'*0 

for  iliao  anenrism,  i.  737 
of  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  i.  770 
of  the  axillary,  i.  758 
of  the  brachial,  i.  759 
of  the  braohio-oephalio,  i.  746 
of  the  circumflex  iliac,  i.  766 
of  the  common  carotid,  i.  747 
of  the  common  iliao,  i.  761 
of  the  deep  femoral,  i.  768 
of  the  dorsal  of  the  foot,  i.  770 


Ligation — 

of  the  epigastric,  i.  766 

of  the  external  carotid,  i.  751 

of  the  external  iliac,  i.  764 

of  the  facial,  i.  752 

of  the  femoral,  i.  766 

of  the  gluteal,  i.  7G4 

of  the  inferior  thyroid,  i.  757 

of  the  innominate,  i.  746 

of  the  internal  iliac,  i.  703 

of  the  internal  mammary,  i.  757 

of  the  internal  maxillary,  i.  753 

of  the  lingual,  i.  751 

of  the  occipital,  i.  752 

of  the  peroneal,  i.  772 

of  the  plantar,  i.  771 

of  the  popliteal,  i.  769 

of  the  posterior  tibial,  i.  770 

of  the  radial,  i.  760 

of  the  sciatic,  i.  764 

of  the  subclavian,  i.  753 

on  its  tracheal  aspect,  i.  732 

of  the  superior  thyroid,  i.  751 

of  the  temporal,  i.  752 

of  the  tongue,  ii.  472 

of  the  ulnar,  i.  760 

of  the  vertebral,  i.  757 

of  varicose  veins,  i.  778,  ii.  980 
Ligature,  i.  639 

animal,  i.  639 

as  a  hemostatic,  i.  639 

changes  in  arteries  from  application  of,  i.  644 

detachment  of,  from  artery,  i.  645 

in  treatment  of  aneurism,  i.  686,  690 

in  treatment  of  internal  piles,  ii.  584 

mode  of  applying  to  wounded  vessel,  i.  641 

process  of  separation  of,  i.  646 

reserve,  i.  644 

varieties  of,  i.  639 
Limbs,  artificial,  i.  521 
Lingual  artery,  ligation  of,  i.  751 
Lint,  i.  466 
Lip,  aflfections  of,  ii.  454 

cancer  of,  ii.  456 

oarbuncular  inflammation  of,  ii.  454 

encysted  tumor  of,  ii.  455 

eversion  of  mucous  membrane  of,  ii.  458 

gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  454 

hare,  ii.  458 

hypertrophy  of.  ii.  454 

malformations  of,  ii.  463 

plastic  operations  on,  ii.  464 

syphilitic  ulcers  of,  ii.  454 

ulcere  of,  ii   454 

vascular  tumors  of,  ii.  456 

wounds  of,  ii.  454 
Lipoma  of  the  nose,  ii.  344 
Litheotasy.  ii.  741 
Lithic  acid  calculus,  ii.  704 
Lithotome,  ii.  738,  739 
Lithotomy,  ii.  722 

After-treatment  of,  ii.  734 

Allarton^s  operntion  of,  ii.  741 

bilateral  operation  of,  ii.  7'1'J 

Buchanan *8  operation  of,  ii.  740 

cystitis  after,  ii.  732 

difficulties  of  extracting  stone  in,  ii.  729 

general  results  of  different  methuds  of,  ii.  744 

hemorrhage  after,  ii.  730 

impotence  aAer.  ii.  734 

incontinence  of  urine  after,  ii.  733 

inguinal,  ii.  743 

in  the  female,  ii.  745 

labial,  ii.  743 

lateral  operation  of,  !i    722 
accidents  in.  ii.  730 
after-treatment  in,  ii.  734 
difficalties  in.  ii.  729 
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Lithotomy,  lateral  operation  of — 

extraction  of  calculus  in,  ii.  726 
for  remorai  of  bullets,  ii.  658 
incision  of  prostate  in,  ii.  728 
incisions  in,  ii.  725 
instruments  for,  ii.  723-727 
position  of  patient  in,  ii.  723 
relapse  after,  ii.  738 
statistics  of,  ii.  735 
varieties  of,  ii.  738 

lesion  of  prostate  gland  in,  ii.  7.32 

median  operation  of,  ii.  740 

medio-lateral  operation  of,  ii.  740 

orchitis  after,  ii.  734 

perineal  fistule  after,  ii.  ft4 

peritonitis  after,  ii.  733 

phlebitis  after,  ii.  732 

pyemia  after,  ii.  733 

rectangular  staff  in,  ii.  740 

recto-vesical  operation  of,  ii.  742 

retention  of  urine  after,  ii.  732 

scrotal,  ii.  743 

sinking  after,  ii.  732 

sloughing  of  the  rectum  after,  it.  733 

sapra-pubic  operation  of,  ii.  742 

tetanus  after,  ii.  733 

nndue  inflammation  of  the  wound  after, 
732 

nrinary  infiltration  after,  ii.  732 

use  of  scoop  in,  ii.  727 

vaginal,  ii.  746 

yesico-vaginal,  ii.  746 

wounds  of  the  rectum  in,  ii.  733 
Lithotripsy,  ii.  717,  745 

comparative  value  of,  ii.  722 

ill  effects  of,  ii.  721 

instruments  for,  ii.  717 

mode  of  performing,  ii.  720 

preparatory  treatment  for,  ii.  719 

relapse  after,  ii.  722 

selection  of  cases  for,  ii.  719 

statistics  of,  ii.  721 
Lithotriptors,  ii.  717,  718 
Lithotrite,  ii.  717,  718 
Little  finger,  amputation  of,  ii.  1024 
Littre's  operation  for  artificial  anus,  ii.  620 
Liver,  diseases  and  injuries  of,  ii.  622 

gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  622 

hydatids  of,  ii.  623 

serous  cysts  of,  ii.  625 

sympathies  and  irritations  of,  i.  43 

wounds  of,  ii.  622 
Lucifer  match  disease  of  jaw,  ii.  430 
Lumbar  abscess,  ii.  184 

hernia,  ii.  559 
Lungs,  collapse  of,  ii.  402 

congestion  of,  from  amputation,  i.  520 

gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  402 

hernia  of,  ii.  403 

sympathies  and  irritations  of,  i.  41 

syphilis  of.  i.  313 

wounds  of,  it.  401 
Lupus,  i.  588 

causes  of,  i.  588 

exedent,  i.  590 

non-exedent,  i.  589 

of  the  face,  ii.  196 
Luxations.     See  Dislocations. 
Lymph,  i.  117 

organization  of,  i.  118 
Lymphatic  ganglions,   diseases   of,  i.  630. 
Oanglions. 

of  the  groin,  hypertrophy  of,  ii.  991 

of  the  neck,  hypertrophy  of.  ii.  895 

tumors  of  innmronry  glnnd,  ii.  913 

vessels,  di?ipn.«e«  of,  i.  628 
inflammaiinn  of,  i.  628 
varicose  enlargement  of,  i.  630 


l.ymphatitis,  i.  628 
Lyuipbisation  in  inflammation,  i. 

treatment  of,  i.  124 
Lymphorrboea,  i.  630 


117 


II. 


See 


Maggots  in  wounds,  i.  347 
Malar  bone,  fractures  of,  i.  693 
Malformations,  amputation  in,  i.  501 
congenital,  i.  208 
of  the  anus  and  rectum,  ii.  594 
of  the  auditory  tube,  ii.  SOS 
of  the  bladder,  ii.  654 
of  the  external  ear,  it.  301 
of  the  fingers,  it.  944 
of  the  frenum  of  the  tongue,  ii.  471 
of  the  nose,  ii.  3.')6 
of  the  superior  extremity,  ii.  948 
of  the  urethra,  ii.  746 
Malignant  disease  of  the  bladder,  ii.  08$ 

of  the  eye,  ii.  270 

of  the  mamma  y  gland,  ii.  915,  9St 

of  the  prostate,  ii.  780 

of  the  thyroid  gland,  ii.  S04 

of  the  tonsils,  ii.  493 

of  the  urethra,  ii.  768 
pimple,  i.  404 
pustule,  i.  404 
tumors,  i.  2.36 

contra-indicaiions  to  removal  of,  L  S61 

excision  of,  i.  258 

of  auditory  tube,  ii.  309 

of  back,  ii.  191 

of  bone,  i.  844 

of  face,  ii.  196 

of  mammary  gland,  ii.  915,  930 

of  muscles,  i   598 

of  neck,  ii  397 

of  ovary,  il.  861 

of  scalp,  ii.  121 

of  skin,  i.  583-592 

of  uterus,  il.  853 

reproductive  tendency  aiWr  mnovml  oC 
i.  262 

treatment  of,  i.  257 

after  excision,  i.  260 
Malpositions  of  the  uterus,  ii.  899 
Mammary  artery,  internal,  ligation  of^  i.  TST 
Mammary  gland,  abscess  of.  ii.  004 

adenoid  tumors  of,  ii.  911 

affections  of,  Ii.  903 

apoplexy  of,  if.  909 

atrophy  of,  ii.  908 

bandages  for,  ii.  928 

benign  tumors  of,  ii.  909 

butyroid  tumors  of,  it  912 

calcareous  concretions  oC  ii.  009 

colloid  of,  ii.  920 

cystic  disease  of.  ii.  909 

diseases  of,  ii.  903 

in  the  infant,  ii.  9.30 
in  the  male,  ii.  929 

encephaloid  of,  ii  918 

exeiston  of.  it.  926 

fatty  tumors  of,  il.  914 

fistula  of.  ii.  909 

gangrene  of,  ii   90S 

hydatio  tumors  of.  il.  Oil 

hypertrophy  of.  ii.  vn7,  920 

inflammation  of,  ii   903 

lacteal  tumors  of  ii.  VII 

lymphatic  tumors  of,  it.  01S 

malignant  tamor«  of.  ii.  915,  OSO 

melanosis  of.  ii.  920 

neuralgia  of.  Ii.  906 

scirrhus  of,  ii.  015 

secondarv  maliffoaBt  rrovtbs  •f^  fi.  itS 

iero-cystt«  In  more  nf.  li.  909 

•ore  nipptet  ol,  ii.  909 
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Mammarj  gland — 

lumurtf  uf.  ii.  009,  930 

regioD,  affect  iuD8  of,  ii.  930 

tumors,  general  diagnoais  of,  ii.  931 
Mammitis,  ii.  903 

in  infantf,  ii.  930 
Maneo'a  paste,  as  an  escharotio,  i.  466 
Manipulation  in  treatment  uf  aneurism,  i.  699 
Mastoid  cells,  affections  of  the,  ii.  327 
Maxilla,  inferior.     &m  Jaw,  lower. 

superior.     Sm  Jaw,  upper. 
Maxillarj  artery,  internal,  ligation  of,  i.  763 

sinus,  affections  of,  ii.  4 IS 
Meckel,  ganglion  of,  excision  of,  i.  623 
Median  operation  of  lithotomy,  ii.  740 
Mediastinum,  anterior,  effusion  of  pus  into,  ii.  413 
Medio-lateral  operation  of  lithotomy^  ii.  740 
Melanosis,  i.  262 

of  bone,  i.  646 

of  the  eye,  ii.  272 

of  the  groin,  ii.  993 

of  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  i.  634 

of  the  mammary  glnnd,  ii.  920 

of  the  muscles,  i.  698 

of  the  prostate  gland,  ii.  779 

of  the  scrotum,  ii.  804 

of  the  skin.  i.  691 

of  the  testicle,  ii.  790 
Membrane,  dysmenorrhoeal,  ii.  846 

mucous.     Se€  Mucous  membrane. 

of  the  tympanum,  diseases  of,  ii.  311 

pyogenic,  i.  142 

synovial,  fibrous  tumor  of,  i.  1001 
fimbriated,  i.  1002 
Membranous  croup,  ii.  363 
Meningeal  artery,  middle,  aneurism  of,  i.  722 
Mensuration,  a  means  of  general  diagnosis,  i.  422 
Mercurial  fumigations  in  tertiary  syphilis,  i.  326 

rapor  bath  in  tertiary  syphilis,  i.  326 
Mercury,  as  an  antiphlogistic,  i.  89,  111 

acid  nitrate  of,  as  an  escharotio.  i.  466 

bichloride  of.  ns  an  ef<charotic,  i.  466 
in  tertiary  syphilis,  i.  326 

in  scrofula,  i.  271 

in  syphiliM,  i.  288,  326 

ptyalism  from,  i.  91 
Mesenteric  artery,  aneurism  of,  i.  736 
Mesooolio  hernia,  ii.  6G1 
Metacarpal  bones,  excision  of.  ii.  999 

fractures  of,  i.  916 
Motacarpo-phalangeal  jointa,  disloeatioss  of,  ii. 

69 
Metastasis,  a  cause  of  inflammation,  i.  68 

in  inflammation,  i.  1 13 
Metastatic  absocss,  i.  149 

Metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  amputation  of, 
ii.  1031 

bones,  disloontions  of,  ii.  86 
Metatarso.phalangeul  joints,  dialooaiions  of,  ii.  84 
Metritis,  ii.  841 

Microscope,  use  of.  in  general  dingnoais,  i.  433 
Mineral  acids,  ns  e^oharoties,  i.  466 
Miner's  elbow,  i.  60.'i 
Minor  surgery,  i.  439 — 472 
Moles,  i.  679 

Mollities  ossinm,  i.  818      Ss4  Softening  of  bone. 
Molluscous  tumors,  i.  678 
Monro's  apparatus  for  flexion  of  leg  in  ruptured 

tendo  Achillis  ii   982 
Monsel's  suit,  ns  a  styptic,  i.  660 
Morbid  adhesions  ot  the  lids,  ii.  286 
of  the  tongue,  ii.  470 
erections  of  the  penis,  ii.  811 
growth)*,  i.  21 1 

amputation  in,  i.  600 
sensibility  of  the  bladder,  ii.  668 
of  the  uri'thra,  ii.  761 
Mortality  after  amputations,  i.  623 


Mortality  after  amputations — 

circumstances  influencing,  i.  623 
statistics  of,  i.  626 
after  surgical  operations,  i.  486 
Mortification,  i.  166 
acute,  i.  167 
amputation  in,  i.  499 
constitutional  symptoms  of,  i.  160  * 

line  of  demarcation  in,  i.  161 
local  symptoms  of,  i.  160 
naturaJ  amputation  in,  i.  161 
question  of  amputation  in,  i.  164 
chronic,  i.  166 

ampuUtion  in,  i.  169,  499 
anomaloua  cases  of,  i.  168 
constitutional  treatment  of,  i.  168 
from  ergot,  i.  1C9 
local  treatment  of.  i.  169 
f^om  action  of  phosphorus,  i.  169 
from  embolism,  i.  168,  166 
in  inflammation,  i.  166 
of  the  bladder,  ii.  662 
of  the  bones,  i.  808 
of  the  gums,  ii.  461 
of  the  parotid  gland,  ii.  474 
of  the  Tulva,  ii.  878 

traumatic,  question  of  amputation  in,  i.  164 
varieties  of,  i.  167 
Mosquito  wounds,  i.  386 
Moth/;r-mark.  i.  210,  783 
Moulding  tablet  in  the  treatment  of  fracture,  i. 

870 
Mouth,  diseases  and  injuries  of,  ii.  464 

syphilis  of,  i.  311.  .329 
MoTable  bodies  within  tho  joints,  i.  997 
development  of,  i.  998 
diagnosis  of,  i.  1 000 
structure  of.  i.  998 
subcutaneous  removal  of,  i.  1000 
symptoms  of,  i.  909 
treatment  of,  i.  1000 
Moxa,  ns  a  counter-irritant,  i.  462 
Mucocele,  ii   279 

Mucous  crypts  of  the  vulva,  inflammation  of,  ii. 
879 
membrane  of  the  lip,  aversion  of,  ii.  466 
of  the  nose,  hypertrophy  of,  ii.  336 
membranes,  congenital  occlusion  of,  i.  209 

syphilitic  affections  of,  i.  306 
transformation,  i.  198 
tubercle,  i.  307,  322 
Mulberry  calculus,  ii.  706 
Mumps,  ii.  473 
Muscles,  nffeotions  of,  i.  693 
atrophy  of,  i.  696 
cervical,  paralysis  of,  ii.  389 
contraction  of,  i.  696 
cysts  of,  i.  697 
e'ncepholoid  of,  i.  698 
fatty  transformation  of,  i.  695 
gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  934 
hydatids  of,  i.  697 
inflammation  of,  i.  696 
laceration  of,  i.  694 
malignant  diseases  of,  i.  698 
melanosis  of,  i.  698 
of  abdomen,  wounds  of,  ii.  629 
of  stump,  inordinate  retraction  of,  i.  616 
rupture  of,  i.  694 
syphilis  of,  i.  316 
tumors  of,  i.  697 
ulceration  of,  i.  696 
wounds  of.  i.  693 
Myelitis,  ii.  171 
Myeloid  tumors,  i.  234 

of  bone,  i.  843 
Myopy,  ii.  270 
Myositis,  i.  696 
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Myotomy  in  lateral  oarratare  of  the  spine,  ii.  177 

Nail  of  bij;  toe,  inveri>ion  of,  ii.  963 
Nails,  affections  of,  ii.  941 

wounds  of,  ii.  941 
Nasal  bones,  fmotares  of,  i.  890 

cartilages,  fractures  of,  i.  892 

cavities,  diseases  and  injuries  of,  ii.  331 

duct,  affections  of,  ii.  278-281 
Naso-pbaryngeal  polyp,  ii.  338 
Nates,  affections  of,  ii.  988 

aneurism  of,  ii.  988 

pruritus  of,  ii.  593 

tumors  of,  ii.  988 

wounds  of,  ii.  988 
Nauseants,  as  antiphlogistics,  i.  93 
Navel.     Sm  Umbilicus. 
Nebula,  ii.  222 
Neck,  abseess  of,  ii.  399 

bloody  tumors  of,  ii.  397 

encysted  tumors  of,  ii.  396 

fatty  tumors  of,  ii.  397 

fibrous  tumors  of,  ii.  396 

glandular  tumors  of,  ii.  395 

gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  382 

hemorrhage  of,  ii.  383 

injuries  and  diseases  of,  ii.  382 

malignant  tumors  of,  ii.  397 

operations  on,  ii.  398 

sebaceous  tumors  of,  ii.  396 

serous  tumors  of,  ii.  397 

synoviol  tumors  of,  ii.  396 

tumors  of,  ii.  395 

wounds  of,  ii.  382 

wry,  ii.  386 
Necrosis,  i.  808 

after  gunshot  wounds,  i.  800 
of  chest,  ii.  407 

causes  of,  i.  808 

oloAcas  in,  i.  813 

exfoliation  in,  i.  811 

extent  of,  i.  809 

from  whitlow,  ii.  949 

of  bone  of  stump,  i.  516 

of  the  jaw,  ii.  430 

of  the  nose,  ii.  344 

of  the  orbit,  ii.  294 

.of  the  skull,  ii.  149 

of  the  teeth,  ii.  442 

operations  for,  i.  816 

prognosis  of.  i.  814 

reparation  in,  i.  812 

sequester  of,  i   811 

symptoms  of,  i.  814 

syphilitic,  i.  318 

trephining  in,  ii.  153 

treatment  of,  i.  SI-! 
Needles,  aneurism,  i.  043 

exploring,  i.  428 

for  dressings,  i.  442 

Scarpa's,  ii.  244 

suture,  i.  344 

tenaculum,  i   643 
Nephritis,  acute,  ii.  649 

chronic,  ii.  649 
Nephrotomy,  ii   652 

Nerve,  inferior  maxillary,  excision  of   for  neu- 
rnlgin,  i   622 

optic,  tumors  of,  ii  206 

superior  maxillary,  excision  of  for  neuralgia, 
i.  622 
Nerves,  cerebrnl,  injuries  of.  ii.  164 

cervical,  wounds  of,  ii.  385 

compression  of,  i-  608 

concussion  of,  i.  608 

contusions  of,  i   608 

diseases  of,   I.  607 

disordered  functions  of,  i.  607 


Nerve« — 

foreign  bodies  In,  i.  608 

gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  936 

injuries  of,  i.  607 

after  venesection,  i.  456 

neuralgia,  i.  617 

of  stump,  bulbous  eolargement  of^  i.  517 

puncture  of,  i.  607 

reunion  of  after  injury,  i.  607 

state  of,  in  inflammation,  i.  70 

sympathies  and  irritations  of,  i.  40 

wounds  of,  i.  607 
Nervous  deafness,  ii.  318 

system,  effects  of  iiguries  upon,  i.  407 
Neuralgia,  i.  617 

causes  of,  i.  617 

facial,  excision  of  branohes  of  fifth  pair  for, 
i.  622 

from  malarioofl  impression,  i.  618 

of  bone,  i.  849 

of  the  anus,  ii.  592 

of  the  bladder,  ii.  670 

of  the  ear,  ii.  267 

of  the  eye,  ii.  267 

of  the  joints,  i.  1047 

of  the  mammary  gland,  ii.  006 

of  the  rectum,  ii.  592 

of  the  stump,  i.  517 

of  the  testicle,  ii.  790 

of  the  urethra,  ii.  752 

of  the  uterus,  ii.  847 

pathology  of^  i.  618 

prognosis  of,  i.  619 

rheumatic,  i.  621 

section  and  exci.«ion  of  nerves  for,  i.  622 

symptoms  of,  i.  618 

treatment  of,  i.  619 
Neuromata  of  stump,  i.  517 
Neuromatous  tumors,  i.  226 

of  optic  nerve,  ii.  296 
Nevus,  i.  210,  783 
Nipples,  sore,  ii.  906 

Nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  local  antiphlogistic,  1.  104 
Nitric  acid  in  treatment  of  internal  pil««,  u.  5ft4 
Node,  i.  317 

treatment  of,  i.  .330 
Noli  me  tangere,  i.  590 
Non-indurated  chancre,  i.  270 
Nose,  calculi  of,  ii.  330 

congenital  imperforation  of,  ii.  336 

curvature  of  septum  of,  ii.  33<( 

diseases  and  injnrie;!  of,  ii.  331 

encephaloid  of,  ii.  343 

examination  of,  ii.  331 

foreign  bodies  in,  il.  336 

hemorrhage  of.  ii.  332 

hypertrophy  of  mucous  membrane  of,  il.  S35 

lipoma  of,  ii.  344 

malformations  of.  ii.  336 

necrosis  of,  ii.  344 

plugging  of  the,  ii.  333 

polyps  of.  ii.  337.     Se^i  Polyp*. 

reconstruction  of,  ii.  345 

syphilis  of.  i.  312,  329.  ii.  334 

ulceration  of,  ii.  334 

wounds  of,  ii   344 
NympbsB,  affections  of,  ii.  883 

Oblitkbation.  i.  204 

of  the  pupil,  ii.  232 

of  the  veins,  i.  775.  ii.  980 
Obstruction  of  the  bnwels.  ii  612 

of  the  lachrymal  ennnli^  ii   277 
Obturator  for  cleft  palate,  ii  463 

hernia,  ii.  550 
Occipital  artery,  ligation  of,  I.  752 
Occipito-atloid    artiealaUon,   inbcrealoaia  oC    i- 
1014 
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Ooolasion,  oongeniUl,  of  KustiK^hinn  tube,  ii.  322 

Diechanical,  of  Eujiitachian  tube,  ii.  323 

of  the  auditor/  tube.  ii.  303 

of  the  rectum,  ii.  594 

of  the  uterus,  ii.  845 

of  the  vagina,  ii.  875 

of  the  vulrn,  ii.  880 
Ocular  inspection  of  eye,  ii.  199 
Oilontulgia,  ii.  440 
Often  to  id  process,  fracture  of,  i.  913 
OSiema  of  the  glottic,  ii.  354 

or  the  larjnx,  ii.  354.     Se^  Larynx. 

of  the  subcoqjunctiral  areolar  tissue,  ii.  217 

of  the  Tulra,  ii.  878 
<£])<) phagotom J,  ii.  505 
(Esophagus,  affections  of,  ii.  494 

carcinoma  of.  ii.  500 

forcepe,  ii.  503 

foreign  bodies  in,  11.  502 

gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  497 

organic  stricture  of,  ii.  498 

opening  of,  ii.  605 

paralysis  of,  ii.  502 

passage  of  tubes  along,  ii.  506 

polyps  of,  ii.  501 

spasmodic  stricture  of,  ii.  497 

stricture  of,  ii.  497 

wounds  of,  ii.  385,  497 
Olecranon,  excision  of,  ii.  1002 

fractures  of,  i.  917 
union  of,  i.  918 
Omentum,  protruded,  in  strangulated  hernia,  ii. 

533 
Onychia  maligna,  11.  942 

syphilitic,  i.  315 

treatment  of,  i.  329 
Onyxitis,  ii.  942 
Opacity  of  the  cornea,  ii.  222 
Operations,  i.  479 

accidents  during,  i.  479 

after-treatment  of,  i.  480 

assistants  in,  i.  477 

dangers  after,  i.  482 

dressings  of,  i.  480 

mortality  after,  i.  486 

on  the  neck,  ii.  398 

plastic,  i.  487 

subcutaneous,  i.  491 
Operative  surgery,  i.  472 
Ophthalmia.     See  Conjunetiriti 

diphtheritic,  ii.  206 

gonorrhoea!,  ii.  208,  824 

phlebitic,  ii.  268 

purulent,  ii.  207 

strumous,  ii.  261 

syphilitic,  i.  313,  334 
Ophthalmic  artery,  aneurism  of,  i.  722 
Ophthalmoseope,  i.  430,  ii.  197 

healthy  appearance  of  eye,  ii.  198 

morbid  appearance  of  eye,  ii.  198 
Ophthalmoscony,  ii.  197 
Opisthotonos,  i.  609 
Optic  nerve,  tumors  of,  11.  296 

papilla,  affections  of.  ii.  198 
Orbitar  plate  of  frontal  bone,  gunshot  injuries  of, 

ii.  163 
Orbit,  abscess  of,  ii.  294 

affections  of,  ii.  294 

anastomotic  aneurism  of,  ii.  295 

arterial  tumor  of,  it  295 

caries  of,  ii.  294 

exostosis  of,  ii.  295 

necrosis  of,  ii.  294 

tumors  of.  ii.  294 
Orchitis,  acute,  ii.  783 

after  lithotomy,  it.  734 

chronic,  ii.  785 

syphilitic,  i.  320 
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Oscillation  of  the  eye,  ii.  269 
Oscheo-hydrocele,  ii.  798 
Ofl  magnum,  dislocations  of,  ii.  61 
Osseous  articular  concretions,  i.  998 
system.     Ses  Bone, 
tumors.     See  Exostosis. 
Ossification  of  the  testicle,  ii.  787 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  ii.  3V2 
Osteitis,  i.  795 

from  gunshot  wounds,  i.  796 
of  children,  i.  798 
Osteomalacia,  i.  818.     Se«  Softening  of  bone. 
Osteomyelitis,  i.  793 
of  stump,  i.  615 
Osteophytes,  i.  830 

syphilitic,  i.  319 
Osteosarcoma,  i.  837 
Otalgia,  ii   328 
Otitis,  ii.  309 

internal,  ii.  316 
Otorrhoca,  ii.  315 
Otoscope,  i.  430 ;  ii.  299 
Ovarian  dropsy,  ii.  660 
tumors,  ii.  859 

diagnosis  of,  it.  862 
extirpation  of.  ii.  868 
fibrous,  ii.  859 
injections  in,  ii.  867 
malignant,  ii.  861 
multilooular,  ii.  860 
operations  for,  ii.  867 
progress  of,  ii.  864 
tapping  for,  ii.  865 
treatment  of,  ii.  865 
nnilocnlar,  ii.  859 
Orariotomy,  ii.  868 

mortality  after,  ii.  872 
Ovaritis,  ii.  858 
Ovary,  affections  of,  ii.  858 
inflammation  of,  ii.  858 
malignant  growths  of,  ii.  861 
tumors  of,  ii.  859 
Oxalic  calculus,  ii.  705 

deposit,  ii.  698 
OssBua,  ii.  334 

syphilitic,  i.  312 

treatment  of,  i.  329 

Paih  of  inflammation,  i.  63 

of  tpasm,  i.  64 
Painful  crepitation  of  tendons,  1.  601 
Palate,  abscess  of,  ii.  481 

affections  of,  ii.  480 

aneurism  of,  ii.  482 

cleft,  ii.  482 

fissure  of,  ii.  482 

gunshot  wounds  of,  it.  480 

inflammation  of,  ii.  481 

tumors  of,  ii.  481 

ulceration  of,  ii.  481 

vascular  tumor  of,  ii.  481 

wounds  of,  ii.  480 
Palmar  aponeurosis,  contraction  o(^  ii.  946 
Palsy.     See  Paralysis. 

Pancoast's  operation  for  incurvation  of  the  peni«, 
ii.  812 

for  the  radical  cure  of  reducible  hernia,  ii  5  U 

suture,  ii.  346 
Papule,  syphilitic,  i.  302 
Paracentesis  of  the  abdomen,  ii.  637 

of  the  chest,  ii.  411 
Paralysis,  infkntile,  i.  626 

of  the  bladder,  ii.  672 

causing  incontinence  of  urine,  ii.  682 

of  the  cervical  muscles,  ii.  389 

of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  ii.  361 

of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  ii.  954 

of  the  oesophagus,  It.  503 
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Paralyns — 

of  the  phftrynx,  it.  602 

of  the  superior  extremity,  from  wounds  of 

neck,  ii.  386 
partial,  i.  627 
wasting,  i.  623 
Paralytic  affections,  i.  623 
Paraphimosis,  ii.  816 
Piiriettil  abscess,  ii.  631 
Paronychia,  ii.  948 
Parotid  gland,  abscess  of,  ii.  474 
affections  of,  ii.  473 
extirpation  of,  ii.  47jl 
gangrene  of,  ii  474 
inflammation  of,  ii.  473 
morbid  growths  of,  ii.  474 
mortification  of,  ii.  474 
tumors  over,  ii.  476 
duct  of,  affections  of,  ii.  476 

earthy  concretions  of,  ii.  476 
fistnle  of,  ii.  477 
Panotitis,  ii.  473 
Partial  palsy,  i.  627 
Passages,  false,  of  the  urethra,  ii.  767 
Patella,  dislocations  of,  ii.  92 
excision  of,  ii.  1017 
fractures  of,  i.  946 
gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  939 
Patient,  attitude  of,  as  a  means  of  general  diag- 
nosis, i.  423 
examination  of,  as  a  means  of  general  diag- 
nosis, i.  416 
position  of,  in  operations,  i.  478 
preparation  of,  for  operations,  i.  474 
PeWio  abscess,  ii.  634,  901 

bones,  dislocations  of,  ii.  66 
excision  of,  ii.  998 
fractures  of,  i.  913 
cellulitis,  ii.  901 
Penis,  affections  of,  ii.  810 
amputation  of,  ii.  813 
aneurism  of,  ii.  813 
carcinoma  of,  ii.  812 

fibrous  transformation  of  septum  of,  ii.  812 
gangrene  of,  ii.  810 
gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  810 
incurvation  of,  ii.  812 
inflammation  of,  ii.  810 
laceration  of^  ii  810 
morbid  erections  of,  ii.  811 
phlebitis  of,  ii.  811 
strangulation  of,  ii.  811 
ulcers  of,  ii.  811 
wounds  of,  ii.  810 
Perforation  of  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  ii.  420 
of  the  bladder  during  lithotripsy,  ii.  721 
of  the  larynx,  ii.  379 

of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  ii.  312 
of  the  prostate  gland,  ii   776 
Pericardium,  woundti  of.  ii.  416 
Perineal  bandage,  ii.  900 

fistule  after  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy. 

ii.  734  - 

hernia,  ii.  669 

puncture  of  the  bladder,  ii.  681 
section  for  stricture  of  the  urethra,  ii.  761 
Perineum,  laceration  of,  ii.  898 

operation  for,  ii.  899 
Periosteum,  osteogenic  properties  of,  i.  814 

syphilis  of,  i.  319 
Periostitis,  i.  791 
acute,  i.  791 
chronic,  i.  793 
dental,  ii.  444 
Peritoneum,  contusions  of,  ii.  628 
gunshot  wounds  of.  ii.  628 
laceration  of,  ii.  628 
wounds  of,  ii.  628 


Peritonitis  after  lithotomy,  ii.  733 

Pernio,  i.  674 

Peroneal  artery,  ligation  of,  i.  772 

muscles,  divisions  of,  ii.  974 
Persian  fire,  i.  404 
Pes  equinus,  ii.  968 
Phagedena,  i.  178 
Phagedenic  bubo.  i.  296 

chancre,  i.  281 

ulcer,  i.  178 
Phalangeal  joints,  dislocations  of,  ii.  84 
Phalanges,  digital,  excision  of,  ii.  999 
Phantom  tumor,  ii  647 
Pharyngitis,  ii.  495 

granular,  ii.  496 
Pharyngoscope,  ii.  496 
Pharynx,  abscess  of,  ii.  496 

affections  of,  ii.  494 

carcinoma  of,  ii.  600 

diphtheritis  of,  ii.  496 

examination  of,  ii.  349.  496 

foreign  bodies  of,  ii.  602 

granular  inflammation  of.  ii.  406 

pnsbot  wounds  of,  ii.  497 

inflammation  of.  ii.  496 

paralysis  of,  ii.  602 

phlegmonous  abscess  ot,  ii.  496  . 

polyps  of,  ii.  601 

pseudo-membranous  inflammation  of,  ii.  496 

stricture  of,  il.  497 

strumous  abscess  of,  ii.  496 

wounds  of,  ii.  497 
Phimosis,  ii.  814 
Phlebitio  ophthalmitis,  ii.  268 
Phlebitis,  acute,  i.  773 

after  lithotomy,  ii.  732 

after  venesection,  i.  466 

chronic,  i.  774 

of  the  penis,  ii.  811 

uterine,  ii.  843 
Phlebolites,  i.  776 
Phlebotomy,  i.  462 
Phlegmonous  abscess,  i.  131 
Phosphatic  calculus,  ii.  706 

deposit,  ii.  699 
triple,  ii.  699 
Phosphorus,  a  cause  of  mortifioaUon,  i.  159,  ii  43« 
Photophobia,  ii.  264 
Physick's  artery  forceps,  i.  643,  IL  T31 
Physometra,  ii.  847 
Piles,  ii.  677 

external,  ii.  678 

treatment  of,  ii.  679 

internal,  ii.  679 

^rasenr  in  treatment  of,  iL  684 
gangrene  of,  ii.  682 
ligation  of,  ii.  684 
nitric  acid  in  treatment  of;  iL  684 
radical  cure  of,  ii.  583 
struetare  of.  ii.  680 
treatment  of,  ii.  682 
ulcerated,  ii.  681 
Pimple,  malignant,  i.  404 
Pin,  hare-lip,  i.  342 

pliers,  i.  342 
Pirogoff's  amputation  at  the  ankle.  B.  1035 
Pisiform  bone,  dislocations  of,  ii.  61 
Plantar  aponeurosis,  section  of;  U.  974 

arteries,  wounds  oC  i-  745 

artery.  ligaUon  of,  i.  T46,  771 
Plasma,  i.  118 
Plaster,  adhesive,  i.  389 

isinglass,  i.  339 

of  Paris  bandage,  i.  871 
Plastic  deposits  in  larynx  and  lneb«s  U.  16S 

matter,  i.  117 

injurionii  effeeta  oi;  t  113 
ma—  of;  L  ISl 
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PImUo  operation — 

fur  ectropion,  ii.  286 
for  bernin,  ii.  614 
on  the  oheelc,  ii.  43(J 
on  the  Doye,  ii.  345 
surgery,  i.  487 
Plearoihotonos,  i.  600 
Plugging  of  the  no«e,  ii.  333 
Pneumonocele,  ii.  403 
Pneumothorax,  ii.  408 
Pvdelkoma,  ii.  976 
Pododjnia,  ii.  977. 

Poisoned  wounds,  i.  385.    See  Wonnds,  poisoned. 
Polypoid  tumors,  i.  232 
Polyps,  I.  232 
fibrous,  i.  233 
gelatinoid,'i.  233 
granular,  i.  233 

of  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  ii.  421 
of  the  auditory  tube,  ii.  307 

instruments  fur  removal  of,  ii.  308 
of  the  bladder,  ii.  686 
of  the  frontal  sinus,  ii.  330 
of  the  larynx,  ii.  358 
of  the  nose,  ir.  837 

eannla  and  wire  for  removal  of,  ii.  341 
fibrous,  ii.  338  , 

forceps  for  removal  of,  ii.  340 
gelatinoid,  ii.  337 
ligation  of,  i.  342 
naso-pharyngeni,  ii.  338 
removal  of,  ii.  340 
treatment  of,  ii.  340 
of  the  oeflophagns,  ii.  501 
of  the  pharynx,  ii.  501 
of  the  rectum,  ii.  586 
•f  the  tonsils,  ii.  493 
of  the  urethra,  ii.  752 

in  the  female,  ii.  884 
of  the  uterus,  ii.  849        ^ 
cellular,  ii.  849 
fibrous,  ii.  849 
gelatinoid,  ii.  849 
granular,  ii.  850 
vascular,  ii.  849 
vesicular,  ii.  849 
of  the  vagina,  ii.  876 
of  the  vulva,  ii.  880,  883 
transformations  of,  i.  234 
vascular,  i.  233 
Popliteal  artery,  aneurism  of,  i.  742. 
ligation  of,  i.  769 
traumatic  aneurism  of,  i.  745 
varicose  aneurism  of,  i.  744 
Porte-caustique,  ii.  760 
Potassa,  caustic,  as  an  escbarotic,  i.  465 
chlorate  of,  in  salivation,  i.  92 
permanganate  of,  in  hospital  gangrene,  i.  176 
Potassium,  iodide  of,  in  tertiary  syphilis,  i.  324 
Pott's  disease  of  the  spine,  ii.  177 
Poaches  of  the  rectum,  ii.  574 
Poultites,  i.  103,  467 

as  local  antiphlogistics,  i.  103 
Powder  wounds,  i.  378 
Prepuce,  affections  of,  ii.  813 

calculous  concretions  in,  it.  816 
cleft  of,  ii.  817 

diseases  of  the  frenum  of,  ii.  817 
elephantiasis  of,  ii.  817 
enlargement  of,  ii.  816 
herpetic  ulcer  of.  ii.  813 
hypertrophy  of,  ii.  817 
paraphimosis  of,  ii.  815 
phimosis  of,  ii.  814 
peoriasio  ulcer  of,  ii.  814 
warty  excrescences  of,  ii.  814 
Presbyopy.  ii.  270 
Priapismi  ii.  811 


;  Probang,  sponge,  for  larynx,  ii.  351 
[  Probe,  i.  427 

Anel's,  ii.  277 

gunshot,  i.  375 

Nelaton's,  i.  375 
Projectiles,  disposition  of,  i.  366 

varieties  of,  i.  363 
Prolapse  of  the  bladder  in  female,  ii.  884 

of  the  iris,  ii.  231 

of  the  rectum,  ii.  574 
operation  for,  ii.  577 
treatment  of,  ii.  576 

of  the  uterus,  ii.  839 

of  the  vagina,  ii.  876 
Prostatitis,  acute,  ii.  768 
Prostate  gland,  abscess  of  the,  ii.  769 

acute  inflammation  of  the,  ii.  768 

atrophy  of  the,  ii.  776 

calculi  of  the,  ii.  780 

cauterization  of  the,  ii.  775  * 

crushing  the  middle  lobe  of  the,  ii.  775 

cystic  disease  of  the,  ii.  780 

discharge  from,  ii.  776 

diseases  and  injuries  of  the,  ii.  768 

encephaloid  of  the,  ii.  779 

excision  of  the,  ii.  775 

fibrous  tumors  of  the,  ii.  780 

IWitule  of,  ii.  781 

hemorrhage  of  the,  ii.  780 

heterologous  formations  of  the,  ii.  779 

hypertrophy  of  the,  ii.  770 
senile  form  of,  ii.  772 
symptoms  of,  ii.  772 
treatment  of,  ii.  773 

incision  of  the,  ii.  775 

inflammation  of,  ii.  768 

lesions  of,  in  lithotomy,  ii.  732 

melanosis  of  the,  ii.  779 

perforation  of,  ii.  775 

relations  of,  in  lithotomy,  ii.  728 

sacciform  disense  of,  ii.  781 

scarification  of  the.  ii.  775 

scirrhus  of  the,  ii.  779 

tubercles  of  the,  ii.  779 

ulceration  of  the,  ii.  770 
Prostatorrhoea,  ii.  776 

pathology  of,  ii.  778 

treatment  of,  ii.  778 
Prostration,  nervous,  i.  407.     See  Shock. 
Pruritas  of  the  anus  and  nates,  ii.  593 

of  the  vulva,  ii.  879 
Pseudo-hernia,  ii.  538 
Psoas  abscess,  ii.  184 

structure  of,  ii.  184 

treatment  of,  ii.  185 
Psoriasio  ulcer  of  the  prepuce,  ii.  814 
Psoriasis  of  the  tforotum,  ii.  800 
Psoropbthalmia.  ii.  287 
Pterygium,  ii.  214 
Ptosis,  ii.  288 
Ptyalism,  i.  91 

glossitis  from,  ii.  466 
Pubes,  fracture  of,  i.  914 
Pubio  dislocation  of  femur,  ii.  106 

symphysis,  dislocation  of,  ii.  55 
Pulleys,  ii.  30 

Pulse,  changes  in,  in  inflammation,  i.  70 
Puncture  of  the  bladder,  ii.  680.     See  Bladder, 
puncture  of. 

of  the  cranium,  ii.  166 

of  nerves,  i  607 
Punctured  wounds,  i.  358 
Puncturing,  i.  449 
Pupil,  artificial,  ii.  233 

instrumentii  for  operation  of,  il.  234 
operation  by  incision  fur,  ii.  2.34 
by  detachment  for,  ii.  234 
by  excision  for,  ii.  235 
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Pupil,  obliteration  of,  ii.  232 

Purgatives  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  i.  87 

of  strangulated  hernia,  ii.  527 
Purulent  infection  from  lithotripsy,  ii.  721 

infiltration,  i.  139 

ophthalmia,  ii.  207 
of  infants,  ii.  207 
Pus,  I.  127 

characters  of,  i.  127 

effusion  of,  compressing  the  brain,  ii.  134 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  ii.  409 
in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  ii.  413 

formation  of,  i.  126 

in  joints,  i.  1012 

production  of,  i.  129 

varieties  of,  i.  128 
Pustule,  malignant,  i.  404 

syphilitic,  i.  302 
Pyelitis,  ii.  649 
Pyemia,  i.  145 

after  gunshot  wounds,  L  148,  150,  876 

after  lithotomy,  ii.  733 

from  amputation,  i.  519 
Pyogenic  membrane,  i.  142 
Pyohemia,  i.  145 
Pyophthalmitis,  ii.  268 
I^othoraz,  tt.  409 

QutLLBD  suture,  i.  343 

Rabid  animals,  wounds  by,  i.  391 
Rabies,  i.  391 
Rachitis,  i.  821 

pathology  of,  i.  822 

treatment  of,  i.  824 
Radial  artery,  aneurism  of,  i.  733 

ligation  of,  i.  760 
Radio-ulnar  dislocations,  ii.  63 
Radius,  dislocations  of,  at  elbow,  ii.  66.     S^  Dis 
locations, 
excision  of.  ii.  1000 
fractures  of,  i.  920 

and  ulna,  dislocations  of,  at  the  elbow,  ii.  66 
fractures  of  shafts  of,  i.  916 
RamoilistemerU,  i.  195 
Ranula,  ii.  480 
Rattlesnake  wounds,  i.  386 

Bibron's  antidote  for,  i.  396 
Re-amputations,  i.  513 
Reclination  of  the  lens  in  oataraot,  ii.  247 
Rectangular  amputation,  i.  506 

staff,  ii.  740 
Recto-vesioal  operation  of  lithotomy,  it.  742 
.Rectum,  ascarides  in,  ii.  566 

cancer  of,  ii.  589 

concretions  in,  ii.  565  \ 

diseases  of,  ii.  561 

encysted,  ii.  573 

examination  of,  ii.  562 

foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  565 
extraction  of,  ii.  566 

hemorrhage  of,  ii.  564 

indurated  feces  in,  ii.  565 

injections  into,  ii.  563 

injuries  of,  ii.  563 

malformations  of,  Ii.  594 

neuralgia  of,  ii.  592 

occlusion  of,  ii.  594 

opening  into  the  urinary  oigaaa,  ii.  596 
into  the  vagina,  ii.  596 

organic  stricture  of,  ii.  587 

polyps  of,  ii.  586 

pouches  of,  ii.  574 

prolapse  of,  ii.  574 

scirrbus  of.  ii.  590 

sloughing  of,  after  lateral  operatioQ  of  Htho 
tomy,  ii.  733 

stricture  of,  ii.  587 


Rectum — 

sympathies  and  irritataoni  of,  t  43 

ulceration  of,  ii.  571 

wounds  of,  ii.  563 

in  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy,  U.  73S 
Redundancy  of  parts,  i.  209 
Reef-knot,  i.  642 
Regimen,  antiphloglstifl,  i.  98 
Renal  abscess,  ii.  650 

calculi,  ii.  651 

concretions,  ii.  652 

dropsy,  ii.  652 

fistula,  ii.  648 

hemorrhage,  ii.  653 

worms,  ii.  653 
Resection,  i.  528.     See  Exoitioa. 
Resolution,  in  inflammation,  L  113 
Rest  and  position,  as  local  antiphlogbticv,  I.  99 
Retention  of  urine,  ii.  674 

from  affections  of  the  bladder,  ii.  676 

from  amputation,  i.  519 

from  coagulated  blood,  ii.  676 

from  gout,  ii.  678 

from  hypertrophy  of  the  pro(4«te,  ii.  676 

from  imperforate  prepuce,  ii  676 

from  inflammation  of  urethra  and  neck 
ofbladder,  ii.  677 

from  inspissated  mneos,  ii.  676 

from  lithotomy,  ii.  732 

from  mechanical  obstruction  of  tlio  uraikm, 
ii.  675 

from  paralysis,  ii.  676 

in  hysterical  females,  ii.  677 

from  pelvic  abscess,  ii.  678 
tumor,  ii.  678 

from  priapbm,  ii.  676 

from  rheumatism,  ii.  679 

from  spasm  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  ii.  677 

incontinence  of,  ii.  677 

periodical,  ii.  676 

symptoms  of^  ii.  674 

treatment  of,  ii.  675 
Retina,  acute  inflammation  of,  iL  25S 

amaurosis,  ii.  256 

chronic  inflammation  of,  ii.  254 

diseases  of,  ii.  253 
Retinitis,  acute,  ii.  253 

chronic,  ii.  254 

syphilitic,  i.  314 
Retractors,  i.  441 
Retro-uterine  beroatooele,  il.  900 
Retroversion  of  the  uterna,  U.  838 
Rhagades,  ii.  572 
Rheumatic  arthritis,  ohronio,  i.  lOM 

iritis,  U.  230 

sclerotitis,  ii.  227 

synovitis,  i.  991 
Rheumatism  of  the  bladder,  ii.  671 

of  the  hip-joint,  i.  1028 
Rhinolites,  ii.  336 
Rhinoplasty,  ii.  345. 

Indian  method  of,  ii.  345 

Italian  method  of.  ii.  847 

Taliaootian  method  of.  ii.  347 

tongue  and  groove  luture  in,  it  S46 
Rhinosoope,  ii.  331 
Ribs,  dislocations  of,  ii.  54 

excision  uf,  ii.  (97 

fractures  of,  L  906 

gunshot  wounds  id,  i.  •OS,  fi.  40S 
Rickets,  i.  821 
Rigg's  operation  for  tbe  radleal  eura  af  rWa«i^U 

hernia,  ii.  516 
Rings,  removal  of,  f^om  Angers,  ii  944 
Roseola,  syphilitic,  i  3#l 
Rttbefkcients,  at  oonnter^iirltMila,  i,  4M% 
Rupia,  syphilitic,  L  314 
Rupture  of  bladder,  it  659 
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Rupture— > 

of  heart,  ii.  414 

of  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  ii.  313 

of  musoles,  i.  594 

of  spleen,  ii.  627 

of  tendons,  i.  599 

Sabrk  outfl  of  the  head,  ii.  103 
Sao,  hernial,  ii.  508 
old.  ii.  638 
lachrymal,  affections  of,  ii.  278.      See  La- 
chrymal sac. 
of  the  anus,  ii.  573 
Sacciform  aneurism,  i.  672 

fibrinous  concretions  of,  i.  674 
formation  of,  i.  673 
disease  of  prostate  gland,  11.  781 
Sacculated  bladder,  ii.  665 
Saoro-iliao  dislocation,  ii.  55 

joint,  tuberculosis  of,  i.  1016 
Sacrum,  fracture  of,  i.  914 
Salivary  calculus,  ii.  479 

glands,  affections  of,  ii.  473 
Salivation,  i.  91 

Sanguineous  tumor  of  scalp,  ii.  119 
Sarcocele,  syphilitic,  i.  321,  331 
Sarcoma,  i.  215 
cystic,  ii.  787 
of  the  scrotum,  ii.  802 
Saws,  amputating,  i.  510 
Scabbing  process,  i.  350 
Scalds,  i.  654.     See  Burns. 
Scalp,  abscesses  of,  ii.  118 
contusions  of,  ii.  117 
gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  159 
lesions  of,  ii   115 
syphilitic  disease  of,  i.  304 
tumors  of,  ii.  119 
cystic,  ii.  120 
fibrous,  ii.  120 
malignant,  ii.  121 
sanguineous,  ii.  119 
sebaceous,  ii.  120 
vascular,  ii.  120 
wounds  of,  ii.  115 
contused,  ii.  117 
gunshot,  ii.  159 
incised,  it.  115 
lacerated,  ii.  116 
punctured,  ii.  116 
Scalpel^  i.  439 

Scaphoid  bono,  dislocation  of,  ii.  86 
Scapula,  dislocaiion  of,  ii.  50 
excision  of,  ii.  996 
fractures  of,  i.  902 
Scapular  dislocaiion  of  humerus,  ii.  77 
Soapulo-clavioular  articulation,  tuberculosis  of, 

i.  1014 
Scarification,  i.  448 

of  the  neck  of  the  sao  for  the  cure  of  hernia, 

a.  513 
of  the  prostate  gland,  ii.  775 
of  the  tonsils,  ii.  487 
of  the  uterus,  ii.  836 
Scarificator,  i.  451 
Scars  after  wounds,  i.  338 

Sohwerdt's  needle-forceps,  for  cleft  palate,  ii.  484 
Sciatic  artery,  aneurism  of,  i.  738 
ligation  of,  i.  764 
dislocation  of  femur,  ii.  103 
Soirrhus,  L  239 

diflferential  diagnosis  of,  i.  255 

of  bone,  i.  846 

of  the  anus  and  rectum,  ii.  590 

of  the  bladder,  ii.  688 

of  the  groin,  ii.  992 

of  the  lymphntio  ganglions,  i.  634 

fit  the  mammary  gland,  ii.  916 


Soirrhus — 

of  the  oesophagus,  ii.  600 

of  the  ovary,  ii.  861 

of  the  pharynx,  ii.  600 

of  the  prostate  gland,  ii.  779 

of  the  skin,  i.  691 

of  the  sublingual  gland,  ii.  480 

of  the  submaxillary  gland,  ii.  478 

of  the  testicle,  ii.  789 

of  the  tongue,  ii.  466 

of  the  upper  jaw,  il.  426 

of  the  uterus,  ii.  854 
Scissors,  i.  441 

dressing,  i.  466 
Sclerotica,  diseases  and  ii^nries  of,  ii.  225 

inflammation  of,  ii.  226 

staphyloma  of,  ii.  226 

wounds  of,  ii.  226 
Sclerotitis,  ii.  225 

rheumatic,  ii.  227 

syphilitic,  ii.  227 
Scoop  for  removing  calculi,  ii.  727 
Scorpion  wounds,  1.  886 
Scrofula,  i.  264 

treatment  of,  i.  269 
Scrofulous  abscess,  i.  141 

bubo,  i.  296 

disease  of  the  joints,  i.  1002 

ulcer,  i.  268 
Scrotal  hernia,  ii.  645 

lithotomy,  ii.  743 
Scrotum,  affections  of,  ii.  800 

calculi  of,  ii.  802 

carcinoma  of,  ii.  804 

cysts  of,  ii.  801 

earthy  concretions  of,  ii.  802 

elephantiasis  of,  ii.  802 

encephaloid  of,  ii.  804 

fatty  tumor  of,  ii.  802 

fibro-cartilnginons  tumors  of,  ii.  802 

foetal  remains  in,  ii.  804 

gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  800 

hematocele  of,  it.  800 

hypertrophy  of,  ii.  801 

inflammation  of,  ii.  800 

melanosis  of,  ii.  804 

psoriasis  of,  ii.  800 

sarcomatous  enlargement  of,  ii.  802 

sebaceous  tumor  of,  801 

sloughing  of,  ii.  800 

varix  of,  ii.  804 

wounds  of,  ii.  800 
Sealing,  hermetioal,  of  chest  wounds,  ii.  404 
Sebaceous  tumors,  i.  676 

of  the  neck,  ii.  396 

of  the  scalp,  ii.  120 

of  the  scrotum,  ii.  801 

treatment  of,  i.  678 
Second  intention,  union  by,  i.  350 
Secretions,  state  of,  In  inflammation,  i.  69 
Section,  Osesarean,  ii.  857 
Semilunar  cartilages,  dislocations  of,  ii.  97 
Senile  atrophy  of  bone,  i.  828 

gangrene,  i.  165 

paralysis  of  the  bladder,  ii.  672 
Sensibility,  morbid,  of  inflammation,  i.  68 

of  the  urethra,  ii.  751 
Separation,  intra-parietal,  of  arterial   tunics,  i. 
666 

of  bones  at  their  epiphyses,  i.  880 
Septum  of  the  nose,  lateral  curvature  of,  ii.  336 

of  the  penis,  fibrous  transformation  of,  ii.  812 
Sequester,  i.  81 1 
Sero-cystic  tumors  of  bone,  i.  839 

of  the  mammary  gland,  ii.  909 
Serous  cysts  of  the  liver,  ii.  625 
of  the  tonsils,  ii.  493 

tumor  of  kidney,  ii.  662 
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SerooB  tamor— 

of  neck,  ii.  397 
Serpents,  Tenomons  wounds  of,  i.  386 
Bibron'fl  antidote  in,  i.  390 
treatment  ef,  i.  389 
Serpiginous  chancre,  i.  281 
Serum,  in  inflammation,  t.  114 
effusion  of,  i.  114 

into  pleural  carity,  ii.  405 
Seton,  as  a  counter-irritant,  i.  460 

in  the  treatment  of  anal  flstule,  ii.  571 
of  goitre,  ii.  394 
of  hydrocele,  ii.  796 
of  ununited  fractures,  i.  884 
Shock,  i.  407 

from  amputation,  i.  518 
reaction  after,  i.  410 
symptoms  of,  i.  409 
treatment  of,  i.  410 
Shortsightedness,  ii.  270 
Shoulder-joint,  affections  of,  ii.  954 
amputation  at,  ii.  1028 
anchylosis  of,  ii.  954 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  of,  i.  1038 
dislocations  of,  ii.  72 
excision  of,  ii.  1005 
paralysis  of  muscles  of,  ii.  954 
tuberculosis  of,  i.  1020 
tumors  of,  ii.  955 
wounds  of,  ii.  954 
Silver,  nitrate  of,  as  a  local  antiphlogistic,  i.  104 
Silver  suture,  i.  344 
Simpson's  uterine  sound,  ii.  836 
Sims's  catheter,  ii.  896 

Sinus,  frontal,  affections  of,  ii.  329.     See  Frontal 
sinus, 
maxillary,  affections  of,  ii.  418.    See  Antrum 
of  Highmore. 
Skin,  appearance  of,  in  gunshot  wounds  of  nerves, 
ii.  936 
condylomata  of  the,  i.  322 
hypertrophy  of  the,  i.  580 
infantile  syphilitic  diseases  of,  i.  334 
secondary  syphilitic  affections  of  the, 

i.  300 
sympathies  and  irritations  of  the,  i.  45 
tertiary  syphilis  of  the,  i.  314 
treatment  of,  i.  329 
and  cellular  tissue,  eiloid  tumor  of  the,  i.  587 
elephantiasis  of  the,  i.  580 
*    fibrous  tumors  of,  i.  586 
hypertrophy  of  the,  i.  580 
insects  of,  i.  592 
keloid  tumor  of  the,  i.  583 
lepoid  tumor  of  the,  i.  587 
lupus  of  the,  i.  588 
melanosis  of  the,  i.  591 
moles  of  the,  i.  579 
molluscous  tumor  of  the,  i.  578 
morbid  growths  of  the,  i.  545 
sebaceous  tumors  of  the,  i.  576 
scirrhus  of  the,  i.  591 
warts  of  the,  i.  575 
and    eellulo- adipose    tissue,     diseases    and 
injuries  of  the,  i.  545 
bed-sores,  i.  563 
burns,  i.  564 
carbuncle,  i.  559 
chilblain,  i.  574 
erysipelas,  i.  545 
frost-bite  i.  571 
furuncle,  i.  558 
gangrene,  i.  562 
moroid  growths,  i.  675 
scalds,  i.  564 
Bknll,  apparent  depression  of  bones  of,  ii.  146 
caries  of,  ii.  148 
depression  of,  compressing  the  brain,  ii.  133 


'  Skull,  depression  of — 

without  fracture,  ii.  144 
exostosis  of,  ii.  147 
fistule  of,  ii.  149 

fractures  of,  ii.  136.     See  Skull,  fractures  ol 
gunshot  contusions  of,  ii.  160 

fractures  of,  ii.  160 
hypertrophy  of  bones  of,  ii.  148 
injuries  of,  ii.  149 
necrosis  of,  ii.  149 
puncture  of,  iL  166 
recovery  after  bad  injuries  of,  ii.  157 
secondary  effects  of  injuries  of,  ii.  147 
sword  cuU  of,  ii.  163 

fractures  of,  iL  163 
syphilitic  exostosis  of,  ii.  148 
tapping  of,  ii.  166 
Sloughing  of  the  rectum,  after  lateral  operatioa 
of  lithotomy,  it  733 
of  the  scrotum,  ii.  800 
chancre,  i.  281 
Snnke-bites,  i.  386 

Softening,  from  defective  nutrition,  L  196 
in  inflammation,  i.  195 
of  arteries,  i.  662 
of  bone,  i.  818 

causes  of,  i.  819 
diagnosis  of,  i.  820 
extent  of,  i.  818 
morbid  anatomy  of,  i.  818 
prognosis  of,  i.  821 
symptoms  of,  {.  820 
treatment  of,  i.  821 
of  callus,  i.  890 
Sound,  ii.  710 

meUllic,  i.  428 
uterine,  Simpson's,  ii.  836 
Sounding  for  stone,  ii.  700 
Spasm  of  stump,  i.  514 

of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  ii.  360 
of  the  spermatic  cord,  ii.  809 
Speculum,  i.  428 
anal,  ii.  562 
for  the  ear,  ii.  298 
uterine,  ii.  835 
Spermatic  cord,  abscess  of,  ii.  805 
affections  of,  ii.  805 
carcinomatous  di.aease  of,  ii.  810 
oontosions  of,  ii.  805 
encysted  tumors  of,  ii.  809 
fatty  tumors  of,  ii.  809 
hematocele  of.  ii.  806 
hydrocele  of,  ii.  805 
inflammation  of,  ii.  805 
spasm  of,  it  809 
syphilitic  disease  of,  ii.  810 
varicocele  of,  ii.  807 
wounds  of,  ii.  805 
Spermatorrhoea,  ii.  831 

cauterisation  in,  ii.  833 
treatment  of;  ii.  832 
Sphacelus,  i.  156 

Spheno-maxillary  fossa,  tumors  of.  ii.  453 
Spider  wounds,  i.  386 
Spine,  bifid,  ii.  186 

chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  of.  i.  1039 
dislocations  of,  ii.  51 
hysterico-neuralgic  affections  of,  ii.  190 
lateral  curvature  of,  ii.  171 
posterior  curvature  of,  ii.  1 79 
tuberculosis  of,  ii.  177 
Spinal  cord  and  column.  concii»ioD  of,  ii.  168 
diseases  and  injuriev  of,  ii.  168 

gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  170 
ydroraohitis  of,  ii.  186 
inflammation  of,  ii.  171 
psoas  abscess,  ii    184 
sprains  of;  ii.  169 
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spinal  cord  and  oolnmn — 

•iramoas  absoess  of,  ii.  184 
■ympathies  and  irritations  of,  i.  39 
syphiliiof,  i.  310 
woands  of,  ii.  170 
8ple«n,  excision  of,  ii.  A28 

injaries  and  diseases  of,  ii.  027 
rapture  of,  ii.  627 
woands  of,  ii.  627 
Splenic  abscess,  it.  6.'i4 
Sponge-probang  for  the  larynx,  ii.  351 
Sponges,  i.  466 
Spongio-piline,  i.  467 
Sprains,  i.  987 

of  the  hip-joint,  i.  1028 
of  the  spinal  cord,  ii.  169 
Sqoint,  ii.  289 
Staff,  female,  ii.  745 

male,  ii.  724,  742,  762 
rectangnlar,  ii.  740 
Staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  ii.  223 

of  the  sclerotica,  ii.  225 
Staphylorraphy,  ii.  4i^3 
SUirch  bandage,  i.  871 
Stercoraceoas  abscess,  ii   633 
Steno's  dact.     See  Duct  of  Steno. 
Sterno-clavionlar  articulation,  toberoalosis  of,  i. 

1014 
Sternum,  dislocations  of,  ii.  50 
excision  of,  ii.  998 
fractures  of,  i.  909 
gunshot  wound  of,  ii.  402 
Stethoscope,  i.  430 

Stomach  and  bowels,  foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  610 
sympathies  and  irritations  of,  i.  40 
wounds  of,  ii.  596 
Stone  in  the  bladder,  ii.  701 

acids  ia  treatment  of,  ii.  715 

accidents  after  or  during  remoral  of.    Sm 

Lithotomy, 
adherent,  ii.  707 
age  most  liable  to,  ii.  741 
after-treatment  of,  ii.  734 
alkalies  in  treatment  of,  ii.  715 
causes  of,  ii.  701 
chemical  properties  of,  ii.  704 
color  of,  ii.  703 
consistence  of,  ii.  703 
crushing  for,  ii.  717,  745 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  709 
dietetic  regulations  in,  ii.  714 
difficulties  of  extraction  of,  ii.  729 
dilatation  of  urethra  for,  ii.  745 
encysted,  ii.  729 
extraction  of  through  the  urethra,  ii.  715 

instruments  for,  ii.  716 
forms  of.  ii.  703 

araraoniaco-roagnestan,  ii.  706 
cystine,  ii.  706 
fibrinous,  ii.  707 
fusible,  ii.  706 
hemp-seed,  ii.  705 
lithic  acid,  ii   704 
mulberry,  ii.  705 
oxalic  acid,  ii.  705 
phosphatic,  ii.  706 
uric  acid,  ii.  704 
uro-ammoniac,  ii.  704 
urostealith,  ii.  707 
xanthio,  ii.  707 
in  females,  ii.  744 
in  the  negro,  ii.  701 
lithectAfiy  for,  ii.  741 
lithotomy  for,  ii.  722.  See  Lithotomy, 
lithotripsy  for,  ii.  717.  Se/*  Lithotripsy, 
medical  treatment  of,  ii.  714 
nucleus  of.  ii.  702 
number  of,  ii.  703 


Stone  in  the  bladder — 

operations  for.  See  Lithotomy,  Lithectasy,  Ac. 

pathological  effects  of,  ii.  712 

physical  properties  of,  ii.  702 
signs  of,  ii.  709 

prognosis  of,  ii.  713 

results  of  different  operations  for,  ii.  744 

situation  of,  ii.  707 

sounding  for,  ii.  709 

spontaneous  fracture  of,  ii.  714 

symptoms  of,  ii.  708 

topography  of,  ii.  701 

treatment  of,  ii.  713 

volume  of,  ii.  703 

weight  of,  ii.  703 
Strabismus,  ii.  289 

instruments  in  operation  for,  ii.  291 

operation  for,  ii.  291 

subconjunctival  operation  for,  ii.  293 
Strangulated  hernia,  ii.  522.     See  Hernia. 
Strangulation,  internal,  of  the  bowels,  ii.  612 

of  the  penis,  ii.  811 
Strapping  of  indolent  ulcer,  i.  189 

the  testicle,  ii.  784 
Stricture,  i.  204 

in  strangulated  hernia,  division  of,  ii.  529, 
535 

of  the  Eustachian  tube,  ii.  323 

of  the  lachrymal  canals,  ii.  277 

of  the  oesophagus,  organic,  ii.  498 
spasmodic,  ii.  497 

of  the  pharynx,  ii.  497 

of  the  rectum  and  nnus,  ii.  587 

of  the  tracheo,  ii-  358 

of  the  urethra,  ii.  753.   See  Urethra,  stricture 
of. 
in  the  female,  ii.  884 

of  the  uterus,  ii.  84^ 

of  the  vagina,  ii.  876 
Struma,  i.  264 
Strumous  abscess,  i.  141 

diathesis,  i.  268 

disease  of  the  hip-joint,  i.  1022 
of  the  eye,  ii.  261 

ophthalmia,  ii.  261 

treatment  of,  ii.  264 

synovitis,  i.  991 
Stump,  affections  of,  i.  513 — 516 

appearances  of  after  amputation,  i.  513 — 518 

burse  over,  i.  518 

enlargement  of  arteries  of,  i.  518 

formation  of,  for  artificial  limbs,  i.  521 

hemorrhage  of,  i.  514 

inflammation  of,  i.  515 

inordinate  retraction  of,  i.  516 

necrosis  of  bone  of,  i.  516 

neuralgia  of,  i.  517 

neuromata  of,  i.  517 

osteomyelitis  of,  i.  515 

pain  in,  i.  514 

shortening  of  the  tendons  of,  i.  518 

spasm  of  muscles  of.  i.  514 
Stuping,  as  an  antiphlogistic,  i.  102 
Stye,  ii.  282 

Style,  introduction  of,  ii.  281 
Styptics,  i.  650 

Subacromial  dislocation  of  humerus,  ii.  83 
Subastragalar  amputation,  ii.  1036 
Subclavian  aneurism,  ligation  of  axillary  for,  i. 
727 
of  innominate  for,  i.  725 

artery,  aneurism  of,  i.  724 
ligation  of,  i.  753 

for  wound!*  of  axillary  artery,  i.  757 
on  its  tracheal  aspect,  i.  732 
SabcoQJunctival  cellular  tissue,  di.ieases  of,  ii.  216 

operation  for  strabismus,  ii.  293 
Sabcoracoid  dislocation  of  the  bumeras,  ii.  79 
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Subontnneons  hemorrhagOi  i.  654 

surgery,  i.  491 

indioations  for,  i.  493 

tubercle,  painfnl,  i.  228 

wound,  healing  of,  i.  351 
Sublingual  gland,  affections  of,  ii.  479 

calculous  formations  of,  ii.  480 

carcinoma  of,  ii.  480 

rannia  of,  ii.  479 
Submaxillary  gland,  affections  of,  ii.  477 

cancer  of,  ii.  478 

cystic  tumor  of,  ii.  478 

excretory  duct  of,  calonlos  of,  ii.  479 

extirpation  of,  ii.  477 

hypertrophy  of,  ii.  478 

tumors  of,  ii.  478 
Suppositories,  ii.  663 

Snppurants,  as  local  antiphlogistics,  i.  109 
Suppuration,  in  inflammation,  i.  125 

of  arteries,  i.  661 

of  bladder,  ii.  661 

of  bone,  i.  798 

of  cornea,  ii.  220 

of  hip-joint,  i.  1025 

of  joints,  i.  1012 

of  testicle,  ii.  785 
Supra-orbital  artery,  aneurism  of,  i.  721 
Supra-pubic  operation  of  lithotomy,  ii.  742 

puncture  of  the  bladder,  ii.  681 
Surgeon,  duty  of,  i.  478 

position  of  in  operation,  i.  478 

qualifications  of,  i.  472 
Surgery,  minor,  i.  439—472 

operative,  i.  472 

plastic,  i.  487 

special,  i.  543 

subcutaneous,  i.  491 
Suture,  i.  341 

Boxeman's,  ii.  890 

button,  ii.  890 

continued,  i.  343 

in  wounded  intestine,  ii.  606 

Oely's  in  wounded  intestine,  ii.  606 

glover's,  i.  343 

hare-lip,  i.  341 

interrupted,  i.  341 

in  wounded  intestine,  ii.  606 

Lembert's  in  wounded  intestine,  ii.  606 

needle,  i.  344 

quilled,  i.  343 

silver,  i.  344 

tongue  and  groove,  ii.  346 

twisted,  i.  341 
Swelling  of  inflammation,  i.  65 

white,  i.  1002 
Sword  outs  of  the  head,  ii.  163 

wounds,  i.  351 
Syme's  amputation  at  the  ankle,  ii.  1034 

operation  for  stricture  of  the  urethra,  iL  761 

staff,  ii.  762 
Sympathetic  affectiona  of  bladder,  i.  43 

of  bowels,  i.  42 

of  brain,  i.  38 

of  ears,  i.  46 

of  eyes,  i.  45 

of  heart,  i.  40 

of  kidneys,  i.  43 

of  liver,  i.  43 

of  lungs,  i.  41 

of  nerves,  i.  40 

of  rectum,  i.  42 

of  skin.  i.  44 

of  spinal  cord,  i.  39 

of  stomach,  i.  41 

of  teeth,  i.  42.  ii.  439 

of  testicle,  i.  44 

of  uterus,  i.  43 
Sympathy,  i.  38 


Sympathy — 

a  cause  of  inflammation,  i.  58 
Syncope,  A'om  bleeding,  i.  86 
Synchronous  amputation,  i.  512 
Synechia,  anterior,  ii.  232 

posterior,  ii.  232 
Synovial  burse,  affections  of,  i.  602 
of  neck,  it.  396 
membrane,  fibrous  tumor  of^  L  1001 
fimbriated,  i.  1002 
Synovitis,  acute,  i.  990 
chronic,  i.  993 
rheumatic,  i.  991 
strumous,  i.  991 
syphilitic,  i.  319,  901 
Sypkilides,  i.  300 
Syphilis,  i.  274 

infantile,  i.  331 

treatment  of,  i.  335 
primary,  i.  276 
bubo,  i.  293 

chancre,  i.  276.     See  Chaoflra. 
mercury  in,  i.  288 
non-merourial  treatment  of^  i-  289 
secondary,  i.  297 
alopecia,  i.  304 
eervieal  adenitis,  i.  305 
constitutional  phenomena  of,  L  300 
of  mucous  membranes,  i.  305 
of  ikin,  i.  300.     5m  Syphilitlo  skia  di«. 

eases, 
transmissibility  of,  i  300 
tertiary,  i.  308 

condylomata,  i.  322 
iodide  of  potassinm  in,  \  334 
mercurial  fumigations  in,  i.  320 
inunction  in.  i.  326 
vapor-bath  in.  i.  327 
merenry.  bichloride  of  in,  i.  32^ 
of  bowels,  i.  312 
of  brain,  i.  310 
of  bronchial  tubes,  i.  313 
of  cellular  tissue,  i.  816 
of  ear,  i.  314 
of  eye,  i.  313.  334 
of  eyelids,  ii   284 
of  larynx,  i  312 
of  lungs,  i.  312 
of  mouth,  i.  811 
of  mqscles,  i.  316 
of  nose.  i.  312 
of  osseous  svstem.  i.  816 
of  skin,  i.  300,  314.     Sm  Sj|*UUio  skin 

disea5e8. 
of  spinal  cord,  i.  810 
of  teeth,  i.  312 
of  tendons,  i  316 
of  testicle,  i.  820 
of  throat,  i.  311 
of  tongue,  i.  311 
of  urinary  npparatns,  i.  820 
treatment  of.  i.  323 
Syphilitic  affections  of  mucous  mtmbra&««»  i.  305 
alopecia,  i.  304 
caries,  i.  318,  803 

of  skull,  i.  808 
condylomata,  i.  322 
oomeitis,  ii.  219 

disease  of  the  spermatic  cord,  ii.  810 
erythema,  i.  306 
exostosis  of  skull,  ii.  148 
fever,  i.  300 
fissure  of  tongue,  t.  811 
hypertrophy  of  bnne,  L  318 
iritis,  i.  318,  ii.  2.30 
laryngitis,  ii.  354 
mucous  tubercles,  L  807 
necrosis,  i.  318 
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Syphilitic  nodes,  i.  317 
ODyohia,  i.  315 
orchitis,  i.  320 
osteophytes,  i.  319 
OHDoa,  i.  312 
retinitis,  i.  314 
rapia,  i.  314 
sarcocele,  i.  321 
sclerotitis,  ii.  227 
•kin  diseases,  diagnosis  of;  i.  300 

exanthematoas  form  of,  i.  301 

infiwtile,  i.  334 

papular  form  of,  i.  302 

pustular  form  of,  i.  302 

soalyformof.  i.  301 

treatment  of,  i.  303,  829 

tubercular  form  of,  i.  302 

varieties  of,  i.  300 

vesicular  form  of,  i.  301 
stricture  of  the  rectum,  ii.  588 
synovitis,  i.  319 
lUoeration  of  epiglottis,  ii.  357 

of  larynx,  ii.  356 

of  nose,  ii.  334 

of  palate,  ii.  481 
ulcers  of  throat,  i.  306 
virus,  i.  274 
SyphiliMtion,  i.  336 
Syringe,  Anel's,  ii.  277 
for  the  ear,  ii.  300 
laryngeal,  ii.  352 
uterine,  ii.  837 
Syringe-catheter,  ii.  833 

Taliacotian  operation,  ii.  347 
Tapping  of  abdomen,  ii.  637 

of  chest,  ii.  411 

statistics  of,  ii.  412 

of  ovarian  cyst,  ii.  865 

of  skull,  ii.  166 
Tarsal  bones,  dislocation  of,  ii.  86 

excision  of,  ii.  1008 

gunshot  wounds  of,  ii.  940 
Tartar  on  the  teeth,  ii.  446 
Tartar  emetic,  as  an  antiphlogistic,  i.  93 
Taxis  in  thu  treatment  of  strangulated  hernia,  ii 

525 
Teale's  method  of  amputation,  i.  506 
Teeth,  accumulation  of  tartar  on,  ii.  446 

etal  changes  of,  ii.  441 

affections  of,  ii.  439 

caries  of,  ii.  442 

congenital  malposition  of,  ii.  441 

dentition,  ii.  439 

denuding  process  in,  ii.  442 

dislocation  of,  ii.  141 

exostosis  of,  ii.  445 

extraction  of,  ii.  447 

flstule  of,  ii.  445 

fracture  of,  ii.  441 

fungous  tumors  of  membrsne  of,  ii.  444 

fangrene  of,  ii.  442 
emorrhage  after  extraction  of.  it  450 
inflammation  of  lining  membrane  of,  ii.  444 
necrosis  of,  ii.  442 
odontalgia,  ii.  446 
periostitis  of,  ii.  444 

sympathies  and  irritations  of,  I.  42,  ii.  439 
syphilis  of,  i.  312 

in  infant,  i.  334 
vicious  position  of,  i.  440 
Temporal  artery,  aneurism  of,  i.  721 

ligation  of,  i.  752 
Temporo-maxillary  joint,  tuberculosis  of,  i.  1013 
Tenaculum,  i.  640 
needle,  i.  643 
Tendo  Achillis.  division  of,  U.  973 
laceration  of,  ii.  982 


Tendon  of  anterior  tibial  muscle,  division  of,  ii. 
974 
of  biceps,  dislocation  of,  ii.  84 

of  peroneal  muscles,  division  of,  ii.  974 

of  posterior  tibial  muscle,  division,  of,  ii.  974 
Tendons,  diseases  of,  i.  598 

dislocations  of,  i.  600 

ganglion  of,  i.  601 

hypertrophy  of,  i.  600 

inflammation  of,  i.  600 

injuries  of,  i.  598 

of  stump,  permanent  shortening  of,  i.  518 

painful  crepitation  of,  i.  601 

rupture  of,  i.  599 

syphilis  of,  i.  316 

wounds  of,  i.  598 
Tenotome,  i.  493.  ii.  :;88 
Tenotomy,  i.  647 

in  club-foot,  ii.  973 

in  torticollis,  ii.  388 
Tension  in  inflammation,  i.  67 
Testicle,  abscess  of,  ii.  785 

absence  of,  ii.  782 

affections  of,  ii.  782 

atrophy  of,  ii.  790 

bandages  for.  ii.  792 

calcareous  matter  in,  ii.  787 

cartilaginous  degeneration  of,  ii.  787 

chronic  inflammution  of,  ii.  785 

colloid  of,  ii   790 

congenital  irregularities  of,  ii.  782 

cystic  disease  of,  ii   787 

diseases  of  vaginal  tunic  of,    ii.    792.     500 
Vaginal  tunic. 

encephaloid  of,  ii.  789 

fatty  tumor  of.  ii.  788 

fibrous  degeneration  of,  ii.  786 

fungus  of,  ii.  785 

funshot  wounds  of,  ii.  783 
ydatids  of,  ii.  790 

inflammation  of,  ii.  783 

melanosis  of,  ii.  790 

neuralgia  of,  ii.  790 

ossification  of,  ii.  787 

removal  of,  ii.  790 

retained,  ii.  782 

scirrhus  of,  ii.  789 

strapping  of,  ii.  784 

suppuration  of.  ii.  785 

sympathies  and  irritations  of,  i.  44 

syphilis  of,  i.  320 

tuberculosis  of,  ii.  788 

nndescended,  ii.  782 

wounds  of,  ii.  783 
Tetanus,  i.  608 

after  gunshot  wounds,  i.  371,  609    - 

after  lithotomy,  ii.  733 

amputation  for,  i.  502,  614 

causes  of,  i.  609 

diagnosis  of,  i.  612 

epidemic,  i.  609 

from  amputation,  i.  520 

pathology  of,  i.  612 

prognosis  of,  i.  612 

symptoms  of,  i.  610 

traumatic,  i.  609 

treatment  of,  i.  613 
Textural  changes,  i.  195 
Thecitis,  i.  600 
Thigh,  abscesses  of,  ii.  987 

affections  of,  ii.  987 

amputation  of,  ii.  1040 

deformity  of,  ii.  987 

dislocations  of,  ii.  98 

division  of  muscles  of,  il.  987 

gunshot  wounds  of.  i.  963,  ii.  939 
Thora<'ic  norta.  aneurism  of,  i.  704 

dislocation  of  humerus,  ii.  76 
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Thorax.     See  Chest. 

Throat,  diseases  and  iojaries  of,  ii.  454   . 

syphilis  of,  i.  306,  311,  329 
Throbbing,  i.  65 
Thrombas,  \  357 
Thumb,  amputation  of,  ii.  1024 

dislocations  of,  ii.  56 

fraoiareof,  i.  9]5 
Thyroid  artery,  ligation  of,  for  goitre,  ii.  394 
inferior,  ligation  of,  i.  757 
superior,  ligation  of,  i.  751 

dislocation  of  femur,  ii.  105 

gland,  abscess  of,  ii.  390 
cystic  tumors  of,  ii.  390 
diseases  of,  ii.  390 
enlargement  of,  ii.  391 
extirpation  of,  ii.  394 
malignant  disiease  of,  ii.  394 
ossification  of,  ii.  392 
Tibia,  dislocation  of,  at  knee,  ii.  94 
fractures  of,  i.  935 

and  fibula,  dislocations  of,  at  ankle,  ii.  88 
fractures  of,  i.  939 
Tibial  artery,  anterior,  ligation  of,  i.  770 
posterior,  ligation  of,  i    770 

muscle,  anterior,  division  of  tendon  of,  ii.  974 
posterior,  division  of  tendon  uf,  ii.  974 
Tib io-fibu la r  joints,  dislocations  of,  ii.  91 
Tic  douloureux.     See  Neuralgia. 
Toe,  great,  dislocation  of,  ii.  84 

exostosis  of,  ii.  965 

inversion  of  nail  of,  ii.  963 
Toet,  affections  of,  ii.  960      See  Foot. 

amputation  of,  ii.  1077 

deformities  of,  ii.  960 

hypertrophy  of,  ii.  900 

supernumerary,  ii.  960 

webbed,  ii.  960 
Tongue,  ablation  of,  ii.  471 

adhesions  of,  ii.  470 

affections  of,  ii.  465 

cancer  of^  ii.  468 

cystic  disease  of,  ii.  470 

dipbtheritis  of,  ii.  467 

erectile  tumors  of,  ii.  469 

excision  of,  ii.  472 

fatty  tumors  of,  ii.  470 

fibroid  tumors  of,  ii.  470 

hypertrophy  of,  ii.  467 

inflammation  of,  ii.  465 

ligation  of.  ii.  472 

malformation  of  frenum  of,  ii.  471 

morbid  adhesions  of,  ii.  470 

partial  immobility  of,  ii.  471 

syphilis  of,  i.  311.  329 

syphilitic  fissure  of,  i.  311 

ulcers  of,  ii.  466 

wart-like  excrescences  ofl"  ii.  469 

wounds  of,  ii.  465 
Tongue  and  groove  suture,  ii.  346 
Tonsillitis,  ii.  488 
Tonsillotome,  ii.  492 
Tonsils,  abscess  of,  ii.  489 
chronic,  11.  493 

affections  of,  ii.  486 

calculous  concretions  in,  ii.  493 

excision  of,  ii.  492 

gangrene  of,  ii.  489 

hypertrophy  of,  ii.  490 

inflammation  of,  ii.  488 

malignant  disease  of,  ii.  493 

polyps  of,  ii.  493 

scnrifioation  of,  ii.  487 

serous  cysts  of,  ii.  493 

ulceration  of,  ii.  489 
Toothache,  ii.  446 
Tooth  forceps,  ii.  448 

wounds,  i.  361 


Torsion,  as  a  hemostatic,  i.  652 

forceps,  i.  652 
Torticollis,  ii.  386   . 

Jdrg's  apparatus  for,  ii.  389 

•ubcutaoeons  operation  for,  ii.  388 

tenotomy  in,  ii.  388 
Tourniquet,  i.  508.  648 

for  field'practioe,  i.  648 
Trachea.     See  Larynx. 

contusion  of,  ii.  885 

fistule  of;  ii.  361 

forceps,  ii.  375 

gunshot  wounds  of,  11.  384 

hernia  of,  ii.  362 

Introduction  of  tubes  into,  ii.  881 

laceration  of,  ii.  385 

paralysis  of,  ii.  361 

spasm  of,  ii.  360 

stricture  of,  ii.  358 

wounds  of,  ii.  383 
Tracheotomy,  ii.  380 

in  diphtheria,  ii.  353 

in  membranous  croup,  ii.  353 

in  oedema  of  the  larynx,  ii.  356 
Transformations,  i.  197 

calcareous,  i.  198 

cellular,  i.  198 

cutaneous,  i.  198 

fatty,  i.  199 

of  muscles,  i.  595 

fibrous,  L  198 

of  arteries,  i.  663 

of  the  septum  of  the  penis,  ii.  812 

mucous,  i.  198 
Transfusion  of  blood,  i.  457 
Trapesio-metacarpal  joints,  dislocations  of.  ii.  58 
Traumatic  delirium,  i.  412 

fever  after  amputation,  i.  518 
after  operations,  i.  482 

tetonus,  i.  609 
Trephine,  ii.  150 
Trephining,  ii.  150 

in  epilepsy,  ii.  152 

in  necrosis,  ii.  153 

instruments  for,  ii.  151 
Trichiasis,  ii.  286 

of  the  Tulva,  ii.  880 

operation  for,  ii   287 
Trismus,  i.  609.     See  Tetanus. 

nascentinm,  i.  609 
Trocar,  i.  442,  ii.  795 
Trochanter  of  femur,  fracture  of,  i.  981 

excision  of.  ii.  1021 
Trousseau's  forceps  for  windpipe,  ii   376 
Truss  for  the  radical  cure  of  redacible  hernia,  ii. 

511 
Tube,  auditory,  alTectioas  of.  ii.  303.     Sa^  Aadi- 
tory  tube. 

Eustachian,  diseases  of.  Ii.  322.     •!$«*  Eusta- 
chian  tube. 

Fallopian,  diseases  of.  ii.  872 
Tubercle,  i.  264.     See  Tuberculosis. 

mucous,  i.  307,  322 

of  bone,  i.  847 

of  the  prostate  gland,  II.  779 

of  the  testicle,  ii.  788 

painful  subcutaneottii,  1.  228 

syphilitic,  i.  302,  307 

of  cellular  tissue,  i.  316 
of  muscles  and  tendoof,  I.  316 
Tubercle  corpuscles,  i.  266 
Tubercular  diseafe.     Sm  Tnberoulotis. 
Tuberculosis,  i.  264 

of  ankle-joini.  I.  1020 

of  atlo-axoid  joints,  i.  1014 

of  bone,  i.  84T 

of  bladder,  it.  690 

of  clavioular  jointa,  L  1014 
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TubercQlofis — 

of  elbWjoint,  i.  1019 
of  hip-joint,  i.  1022 

Aotual  oaatery  in,  i.  1033 

e&UMfl  of,  i.  1022 

diagnosis  of,  i.  1027 

excision  of  bone  in,  i.  1034 

pMhologj  of,  i.  1030 

prognosis  of,  i.  1030 

■upparation  in,  i.  1026 

symptomatology  of,  i.  1022 

treatment  of,  i.  1031 
of  joints,  i.  1002 
of  knee-joint,  i.  1021 
of  larynx,  ii.  354 
of  lymphatic  ganglions,  i.  634 
of  ocoipito-atloid  joint.*),  i.  1014 
of  sacro  iliac  joints*,  i.  1016 
of  ehoulder-joint,  i.  1020 
of  ipine,  ii.  177 

deformity  in,  ii.  179 

pathology  of,  ii.  ITS 

treatment  of,  ii.  182 
of  temporo-maxillary  joint,  i.  1013 
of  testicle,  ii.  788 
of  wrist-joint,  i.  1018 
Tabes,  trachea,  introduction  of,  ii.  382 

passage  of  along  the  oesophagus,  ii.  498 
Tumors,  i.  211 

abdominal,  ii.  635 

adenoid,  of  the  mammary  gland,  ii.  912 

amputation  in,  i.  500 

anal,  ii.  586 

aneurismal,  of  bone,  i.  837 

arterial,  i.  782.     See  Arterial  tumors. 

benign,  i.  214 

excision  of,  i.  235 
bloody,  of  the  neck,  ii.  397 
bony,  i.  831,  844 

butyroid,  of  tho  mammary  gland,  ii.  912 
calcareous,  i.  226 
cartilaginous,  i.  224 
colloid,  i.  250.     See  Colloid, 
cystic.     See  Cystic  tumors, 
eiloid,  i.  587 
encephaloid,  i.  243.     Sm  Eneephaloid. 

nematoid  variety  of,  i.  243,  246 
encysted.     See  Encysted  tumors, 
epithelioma,  i.  248 
erectile.     Sre  Erectile  tumors, 
exostosic,  i.  381 
fatty.     See  Fatty  tumors, 
fibro-cartilaginous.     See  Fibro-oartilaginous 
tumors, 
cystic,  of  nates,  ii   989 
fatty,  i.  21H 

plastic,  i.  223.    iSfr  Fibro-plastic  tumors, 
fibrous.     Sf€  FibrouK  tumors, 
fungoid,  of  the  navel,  ii.  643 
fungous,  of  the  bladder,  ii.  687 

of  the  teeth,  ii.  444 
glandular,  of  neck,  ii.  395 
bematoid,  of  bone,  i.  839 
hemorrhoidal.     See  Piles, 
horny,  i.  220 

hydatio,  i.  231.     See  Uydatic  tumors, 
hypertrophic,  i.  211 
in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  ii.  635 
keloid,  i.  583 
lacteal,  ii.  911 
lepoid,  of  the  skin,  I   587 
lupoid,  of  the  skin,  i.  588 
malignant,  i.  236.     See  Malignant  tumors, 
mammary,  general  diagnosis  of,  ii.  931 
melanotic,  i.  252.     See  Melanosis, 
moles,  of  the  skin,  i.  579 
molluscous,  of  the  skin,  i.  578 
myeloid,  i.  234,  843 


Tumors — 

neuromatous,  1.  226,  ii.  296 

non-malignunt,  i.  214 

of  the  abdomen,  ii.  635 

of  the  auditory  tube,  ii.  307 

of  the  axilla,  ii.  957 

of  the  back,  ii.  190 

of  the  bones,  i.  831 

of  the  face,  ii.  194 

of  the  foot,  ii.  977 

of  the  groin,  ii.  992 

of  the  ham,  ii.  986 

of  the  iliac  fossa,  ii.  637 

of  th»iris,  ii.  232 

of  the  lids,  ii.  283 

of  the  mamma,  ii.  909 

of  the  muscles,  i.  597 

of  the  nates,  ii.  988 

of  the  neck,  ii.  395 

of  the  orbit,  ii.  294 

of  the  ovary,  ii.  859 

of  the  palate,  ii,  481 

of  the  parotid  gland,  ii.  476 

of  the  scalp,  ii.  119 

of  the  shoulder,  ii.  955 

of  the  skin,  i.  575 

of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  ii.  453 

of  the  submaxillary  gland,  ii.  478 

of  the  vulva,  ii.  88 

orbital,  ii.  295 

osseous,  i.  226,  831 

ovarian.     See  Ovarian  tumors. 

over  the  parotid  gland,  ii.  476 

phantom,  ii.  647 

polypoid,  i.  232.     See  Polyps. 

recurring  fibroid,  i.  223 

sanguineous  of  the  Fcalp,  ii.  119 

scirrhous,  i.  239.     See  Scirrhus. 

sebaceous,  i.  576,  ii.  396.  801 

sero-cystic  of  bone,  i.  839 

serous,  ii.  397,  652 

spontaneous  disappearance  of,  i.  213 

synovial,  of  the  neck,  ii.  396 

vascular,  i.  216 

congenital,  i.  210 

of  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  ii.  422 

of  the  palate,  ii.  481 

of  the  scalp,  ii.  119 
venous.     See  Venous  tumors, 
warty,  i.  575 
Tunic,  vaginal,  afieotions  of,  ii.  792 
Twisted  suture,  i.  341 
Tympanites,  a  symptom  of  wounded  bowel,  ii. 

599 
Tympanitis,  ii.  312 

Tympanum,  cavity  of,  inflammation  of,  ii.  316 
membrane  of,  abscess  of,  ii.  313 

diseases  of,  ii.  311 

gangrene  of,  ii.  313 

inflammation  of,  ii.  312 

perforation  of,  for  deafness,  ii.  312 

rupture  of,  ii.  312 

ulceration  of,  ii.  314 

wounds  of,  ii.  311 
Tyrrell's  operation  for  cataract,  ii.  246 
Typhoid  fever,  relations  of,  to  inflummation,  i.  72 

Ulcbration,  i.  176.     See  Ulcers, 
elkoplnsty  in,  i.  189 
herpetic,  of  the  prepuce,  ii.  813 
in  inflammation,  i.  17G 
of  the  anus,  ii.  572 
of  the  arteries,,  i.  665 
of  the  bladder,  ii.  662 
of  the  bones,  i.  800 
of  the  cornea,  ii.  221 
of  the  epiglottis,  ii.  357 
of  the  Eustachian  tube,  ii.  322 
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mceratioD— 

of  the  foot,  ii.  976 

of  the  gums,  IL  451 

of  the  larynx,  iL  366 

of  the  leg,  i.  165 

of  the  lips,  ii.  454 

of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  ii.  314 

of  the  muscles,  i.  596 

of  the  navel,  ii.  643 

of  the  nose,  ii.  334 

of  the  palate,  ii.  481 

of  the  penis,  ii.  811 

of  the  prostate  gland,  ii.  770 

of  the  rectum,  ii.  571 

of  the  throat,  ii.  489 

of  the  tongue,  ii.  466 

of  the  tonsils,  ii.  489 

of  the  uterus,  ii.  841 

of  the  vi^rina,  ii.  874 

of  the  yeins,  i.  775 

of  the  Yulra,  ii.  878 

phagedenic,  i.  178 

psoriasio,  of  the  prepuce,  ii.  814 

syphilitic,  of  the  larynx,  i.  307,  ii.  356 
of  the  throat,  i.  306 
tertiary,  of  the  skin,  i.  308 
Ulcerative  absorption,  i.  176 
Ulcers,  i.  179 

acute,  i.  180 

constitutional  treatment  of,  i.  182 
local  treatment  of,  i.  182 

amputation  in,  i.  501 

chronic,  i   184 

constitutional  treatment  of,  i.  187 
local  treatment  of,  1. 187 

classification  of,  i.  180 

dressing  of,  i.  189 

indolent,  strapping  of,  i.  189 

old,  question  of  healing  of,  i.  190 

rupial,  i.  314 

scrofulous,  i.  268 

syphilitic.     See  Syphilis. 
Ulna,  dislocation  of,  ii.  63 

at  wrist.     See  Dislocations  of  the  wrist. 

excision  of,  ii.  1000 

fractures  of,  i.  917 
Ulnar  artery,  aneurism  of,  i.  738 

ligation  of,  i.  760 
Umbilical  hernia,  ii.  556 
Umbilicus,  affections  of.  ii.  643 

carcinoma  of,  ii.  644 

cystic  tumor  of,  ii.  644 

fistule  of,  ii.  644 

fungoid  tumor  of,  ii.  643 

hemorrhage  of,  ii.  643 

ulceration  of,  ii.  643 
Union  by  adhesive  inflammation,  i.  350 

by  first  intention,  i.  350 

by  granulating  process,  i.  350 

by  scabbing  process,  i.  350 

by  secondary  adhesion,  i.  351 

by  second  intention,  i.  350 

immediate,  i.  348 

of  wounds,  i.  348 
Ununited  fractures,  i.  881 
Ureters,  affections  of,  ii.  653 

wounds  of,  ii.  654  » 

Urethra,  abscess  of,  ii.  764 

chancre  of,  i.  290 

diseases  and  injuries  of,  ii.  746 

extraction  of  calculi  through,  ii.  715 
instruments  for,  ii.  716 

false  pasMiges  of,  ii.  767 

female,  affections  of,  ii.  884 
catheterisra  of,  ii.  885 
inversion  and  prolapse  of  the  bladder 

through,  ii  884 
polyp  of,  ii.  884 


Urethra,  female-^ 

stricture  of,  ii.  884 
vascular  excrescence  of,  ii.  8B4 
fistule  of,  ii.  765 

foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  749.   Sm  Foreign  lodlet. 
hemorrhage  of,  ii.  748 
heterologous  formations  of,  ii.  768 
infiltration  of  urine  in,  ii.  763 
laceration  of,  ii.  748 
malformations  of,  ii.  746 
morbid  sensibility  of,  ii.  751 
neuralgia  of,  ii.  752 
polypoid  tumors  of,  ii.  752 
stricture  of,  ii.  753 
bridle,  ii.  753 
causes  of,  ii.  756 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  754 
effects  of  operation  for,  ii.  763 
forms  of,  ii.  753 
impermeability  of,  ii.  753 
indurated,  ii.  754 
organic,  ii.  753 
pathological  effects  of,  ii.  755 
prognosis  of,  ii.  756 
seat  of,  ii.  753 
symptoms  of,  ii.  754 
treatment  of,  ii.  756 

by  button-hole  incision,  H.  76) 
by  eauteritation,  ii.  760 
by  compression,  ii   759 
by  dilnUtion.  ii.  757 
by  incision,  ii.  761 
by  perineal  section,  Ii.  761 
instruments  for,  ii.  757 
varieties  of,  ii.  753 
Urethral  forceps,  ii.  749 
Urethritis,  non- specific,  ii.  880 
Urethroplasty,  ii.  766 
Uric  calculus,  ii.  704 

deposit,  ii.  696 
Urinals,  ii.  684 
Urinary  abscess,  ii.  764 

apparatus,  syphilis  of,  i.  320 
calculi.     Sw  Stone  in  bladder, 
deposits,  ii.  696 

calcareous,  it.  699 
cystine,  ii.  700 
mixed,  ii.  700 
oxalic,  ii.  698 
phosphatio,  ii.  699 
triple  phosphate,  Ii.  690 
uric  acid,  ii.  696 
flstnles,  ii.  765 
infiltration  after  lateral  operation  of  Utb<^ 

tomy,  ii.  732 
organs,  diseases  and  injuries  of.  ii.  647 
Urine,   incontinence    of.      &v    iDcontinenea   of 
urine, 
infiltration  of,  ii.  763 

urethral  form  of.  ii.  763 
vesical  form  of,  ii.  763 
inflammatory  changes  in,  i.  71 
morbid  conditions  of.  ii.  691 
examination  of,  ii.  694 
tests  for,  ii.  605 
retention  of.     8m  Retention  of  oHn*. 
Urinometer,  ii.  695 
Uro-ammoniao  calrulos.  Ii.  704 
Urostealith,  ii.  707 
Uterus,  affeotionir  oC  ii-  8.^ 
anteversion  of,  ii.  839 
application  of  leeche»  to.  It.  636 

of  sedatives  to,  ii.  837 
atrophy  of,  ii.  844 
CsMarean  section  of,  !l.  85T 
carcinoma  of,  ii.  853 
cauliflower  excreseenee  of,  U.  953 
collections  of  gas  In,  U.  847 
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polyp.  1.  133 
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oMnirin,  1.  7IS.     St,  A\r. 

lyilng*  fbr,  il.  837 

obronlc  »ffeelion.  of.  i.  774 

nleorition  of,  ii.  842 

diieues  of,  i.  773 

wound!  of,  11.  841 

gnnihot  wounds  of,  1.  771,  11.  03» 
bemorrtaiue  of,  i.  773 

ii.  494 

honorrboidal.  T^Honie,  K.  £86 

ara".Vi,'s 

■UiiioD  of,  il.  iU 

iujurlei  of,  1.  771 

VACCl>Atia:>,  i.  4tS 

obtiter>lion  of.  1.  77fi,  ii.  080 

TMoini..  i.  459 

Vuioa,  ■bM»i  of,  11.  ers 

uleBr»tion  of.  i.  77S 

■bi>n<?<  of,  ii.  874 

TBrix  ot,  1.  77S 

■ETaetioiu  of.  11.  874 

wound!  of.  1.  77S 

oyilio  tninor  of.  ii.  877 

T.DtsooUoD,  i,  45J 

doable,  ii.  8T4 

Mcideoli  of.  1.  414 

Ahbio  of,  ii.  875 

furoign  bodin  In,  Ii.  874 

V. 

uoui  bemorrbnge,  1.  773 

ina>iDmi>(ioa  of,  Ii.  874 

■umon.  1.  789 

oealoiion  of,  ii.  875 

•loliIoD  of,  1.  790 

polyp,  of.  ii.  87a 

of  tbe  faoe,  11.  IBS 

prolipH  of,  ii.  87a 

of  the  knee.  11.  9B» 

•bortoaig  of,  11.  874 

litbolomj,  ii.  7 

6 

tnnio.  kifeotiaa 

of.  ii.  T92 

flbrou!  tuui 

or)  of,  il    700 

bemslocele 

of.  ii.  798 

hydroaele 

f.  ii.  793.     S* 

on  of,  il.  791 

V»ginl«idu.,  ii.  877 

Ticinilli,  il.  874 

Vslgo.,  ii.  967 

ViiliaJTB'i  Irealmeo 

Vftricoede.  ii.  807 

rkdiakloareof. 

M.  808 

treatment  of.  il 

808 

Tarleoae  nneurltlD. 

.  eae,  708 

of  norU,  1 

73i 

of  femornl 

wtery.  1.  742 

nenrlini,  1.  70O 
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VtsiooTaginal  fistnle,  treatment  of— 
radical,  ii.  890 
wire-spUnt  of  Dr.  Simpson  in,  ii.  894 

vaginal  lithotomy,  ii.  746 

vagino-rectal  fistule,  ii.  898 
Vienna  pa^te,  as  a  counter-irritant,  i.  462 

in  varicose  vein?,  i.  778 
Virus,  syphilitic,  i.  274 
Vnlva,  abscess  of,  ii.  878 

affections  of  the,  ii.  877 

eosema  of,  ii.  879 

erysipelas  of  the,  ii.  879 

flstule  of,  ii.  879 

hemorrhagic  infiltration  into  the,  ii.  877 

hydrocele  of,  ii.  881 

inflammation  of,  ii.  879 

inflammation  of  the  macoas  crypts  of  the,  ii. 
879 

mortification  of  the,  ii.  878 

ooolasion  of  the,  ii.  880 

cedema  of  the,  ii.  878 

polyps  of  the,  ii.  880 

praritns  of  the,  ii.  879 

trichiasis  of,  ii.  880 

tumors  of,  ii.  881 

ulceration  of  the,  ii.  878 

varicose  veins  of  the,  ii.  880 

warty  excrescences  within  the,  ii.  880 

Walls  of  the  abdomen,  abscess  of,  ii.  631 

tumors  of,  ii.  635 
Wardrop's  operation  for  aneurism,  i.  691 
Warm  applications  in  the  treatment  of  strangu- 
lated hernia,  ii.  527 
Warmth,  as  a  local  antiphlogistic,  i.  101 
Warts,  i.  576 

Wart>like  excrescence  of  the  eyelids,  ii.  283 
of  the  larynx,  ii.  359 
of  the  prepuce,  ii.  814 
of  the  tongue,  ii.  469 
within  the  vulva,  ii.  880 
Wasting  palsy,  i.  623 
Wax,  accumulations  of  in  auditory  tube,  ii.  305 

curette  for  removal  of,  ii.  306 
Webbed  fingers,  ii.  944 

toes,  ii.  960 
Weiss's  lithotrit4,  ii.  718 
White  swelling,  i.  1002 
Whitlow,  ii.  948 
Windage  of  balls,  i.  369 
Windpipe.     S^e  Air-passages  and  Trachea. 
Womb.     Se4i  Uterus. 
Worms  in  the  kidney,  ii.  653 
Wounds,  i.  337 

adhesive  inflammation  in,  i.  350 
](>laster  in,  i.  339 

amputation  in,  i.  380,  496 

arrow,  i.  361 

arterial,  i.  635 

articular,  i.  984 

amputation  in,  i.  497 

bandages  in,  i.  345 

bayonet,  i.  358 

caoutchouc  in,  i.  340 

collodion  in.  i.  340 

contused,  i.  355 

diphtheritic,  i.  346 

dissection,  i.  400 

dressing  of,  i.  339 

emphysema  after,  i  338 

excision  nfl«r,  i.  383 

flesh.     Sf4!  dunshot  wounds. 

granulating  process  in,  i.  350 

gunshot,  i.  363.     See  Gunshot  woundf. 

healing  of,  i.  .348 

immediate  anion  of,  i.  348 

incised,  i.  351 

insect,  treatment  of,  i.  385 


Wounds — 

isinglass  plaster  In,  i.  839 
lacerated,  i.  353 

amputation  in,  i.  3^-5 
maggots  in,  i.  347 
mode  of  dressing,  i.  339 
of  the  abdomintil  organs,  ii.  596 
of  the  abdominal  wtUls,  ii.  629 
of  the  antrum  of  Uighmore,  ii.  418 
of  the  anus,  ii.  563 
of  the  aorta,  it.  417 
of  the  arteries,  i.  635 

of  the  foot,  i.  745 

of  the  hand.  i.  7^l 
of  the  auditory  tube,  ii.  304 
of  the  axilla,  ii.  956 
of  the  bUdder,  ii.  657 
of  the  bowels,  ii.  598 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  ii.  IM 
of  the  cervical  nerves,  ii.  385 
of  the  chest,  ii.  401 

collapse  of  lungs  from,  ii.  402 

external,  ii.  401 

fistulous,  ii.  407 

hemorrhage  from,  ii.  405,  407 

hermetical  sealing  of,  ii.  404 

internal,  ii.  402 

necrosis  of  ribs  from,  Ii.  407 

treatment  of,  ii.  404 

be  clitoris,  ii.  883 

he  cornea,  ii.  217 

he  diaphragm,  ii.  417 

>he  external  ear,  ii.  302 

he  extremitieii,  ii.  934 

be  face,  ii.  192 

>he  fauces,  ii.  385 

he  fingers,  ii  943 

he  gall-blndder,  ii.  625 

;he  groin,  ii.  991 
the  gums,  ii.  451 

he  hand,  ii   943 

he  heart,  ii  414 

he  hyoid  bone.  ii.  400 

he  intestine*',  ii.  598.     Sfe  IntcvliiMa, 

be  iris,  ii.  228 

he  joints,  i.  984 
the  kidney,  ii.  647 

he  larynx,  Ii  383 

he  lids,  ii.  282 

he  lips,  ii.  454 

he  liver,  ii.  622 

he  lungs,  ii.  401 

he  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  ii.  31 1 

be  muscles,  i.  593 

he  nails,  ii.  941 

he  nates,  ii.  988 

be  neck,  ii.  382 

causing  paralysis  of  superior  •xtremltT, 
ii.  385 

he  nerves,  i   607 

he  nose,  ii.  344 

he  cesopbagus.  ii.  385,  497 

he  palaU,  ii.  480 

he  penis,  ii.  810 

he  pericardium,  il.  410 

he  peritoneum,  ii  628 

he  pharynx,  ii.  497 

he  plantar  arteries,  i.  746 

he  rectum,  il.  563 

in  the  lateral  operation  of  UtbotoiBy.  iL 
733 

he  scalp,  ii.  115 
he  soleroliea,  II.  215 
he  scrotum,  ii.  POO 
he  shoulder,  ii.  V54 
he  spermatie  eord,  it.  806 
he  spinal  ronl.  ii.  170 
the  spleen,  ii.  027 
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Woiindf — 

of  the«tomAcb,  M  596 
of  the  tendons,  i.  698 
of  tbo  t«stiole,  ii.  783 
of  the  tongue,  ii.  465 
of  tlie  trachea,  ii.  383 
of  the  upper  jaw,  ii.  418 
of  the  nreters,  ii.  654 
of  the  veins,  i.  772 
of  the  vena  cava,  ii.  417 
poisoned,  i.  385 

bj  disseotioD,  i.  400 
treatment  of,  i.  408 

bj  glanders,  i.  396 

treatment  of,  i.  399 

by  insects,  i.  385 

by  malignant  pastale,  i.  404 
treatment  of,  i.  406 

by  rabid  animals,  i.  391 

by  serpents,  i.  386 
powder,  i.  378 
punctured,  i.  '58 
rest  and  position  in,  L  345 


Wounds- 
scabbing  of,  i.  350 

secondary  effects  of^  i.  383 

serpent.     See  Serpent. 

subcutaneous,  healing  of,  i.  351 

sutures  in,  i.  341 

sword,  i.  351 

tooth,  i.  361 

treatuMnt  of,  i.  363 

union  of,  i.  348 
Wrist,  ampuUtion  of,  ii.  1025 

dislocationt  of,  ii.  61 

excision  of,  ii.  999 

tuberculosis  of,  i.  1018 
Wryneck,  ii.  388.     See  Torticollis. 
Wutcer^s  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  reduci- 
ble bemta,  ii.  514 

Xanthic  calculus,  ii.  707 
Xeroma,  ii.  216 

Zinc,  chloride  of,  as  an  escharotic,  i.  465 


THE    END. 


